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smooths 
the pull. 


With Load Monitor 
and Dual Power. 
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Draft control for pull-type implements. 

Hitch a chisel plow to the swinging drawbar of a Ford 7000 
tractor. Try it where patches of clay or hardpan make the 
going tough. See how Load Monitor smooths the pulling. 
There’s no engine lugging. This unique system automatically 
adjusts working depth to maintain steady load. It’s more than 
draft control. It offers total load control with pull-type, semi- 
mounted or mounted implements. Load Monitor. Standard on 
our 83-hp Ford 7000, an extra-cost option on the 67-hp 5000. 


Extra-cost options shown include roll bars and seat belts, power adjustable 
rear wheels, wheel weights and front-end weights. 
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Control fore and aft for semi-mounted plows. 
Only Load Monitor controls working depth at both ends of a 
semi-mounted plow. The unique Load Monitor cylinder adjust: 
the furrow wheel in unison with the hitch linkage adjustment 
in front. You’ll like the smooth, uniform plowing job. And at the 
headland, the touch control lever raises the plow, both fore 
and aft, for easy, accurate turns. 





Now! Dual Power for Ford 7000 and 5000. 


Shift between Direct Drive and Power Drive—master the 
tough spots with the flip of a lever. Dual Power transmission 
option keeps you on the go—gives a total of 16 forward 
speeds, 4 reverse. Now it’s available for our 83-hp Ford 7000 
and 67-hp 5000. Both available with factory-installed 
5940/1000 rpm independent PTO (standard on 7000), 
optional dual rear wheels, and extra-large tires. 





Come in... 
let’s talk. 


We’re listed on 
the facing page. 





Tractors 
Equipment 





NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 
Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 
Larry Romance 
BATAVIA : 
Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BERGEN 


Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & Equipment 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 

North County Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors, Inc. 
EAST AVON 

Avon Ford Tractor, Inc. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 


— & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodd’s Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moore’s Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
ITHACA 

Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYONS FALLS 

Cogar Equipment Corp. 
MATTITUCK 

Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

lroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & implement 
PERU 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
SODUS 

DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
TROY 

Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 


ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FANWOOD 

Landpower Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON 

Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 


Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 
See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 
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OUR COVER 
What a great privilege is enjoyed by 
country folks in having lots of outdoor 
space for winter fun! Photographer Doris 
Barker of Rochester, New York took this 
picture near Mendon, New York. 
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QUALIT 
top or boiiom 


You can count on the highest qual 


ity corn 
silage, haylage or high moisture ground 
ear corn with Madison Silos. Choose 
the Harvest King or the controlled 
atmosphere, bottom unloading 
Nutri-Matic. Both are constructed 
with vibra-cor staves, providing 
twice the lateral strength 
of other staves plus added 
insulation for greater 
protection. Count on quality 
from the top or bottom 


with Madison Silos. 










Contact your nearest Madison Silos dealer: 


Deposit, N.Y. Little Falls, N.Y. 

Steve Zaczek Andrew Malinchak 
Earlville, N.Y. Middleton, N.Y. 

Ross Primer Bellows & May, Inc. 
Holcomb, N.Y. New Berlin, N.Y. 

Paul W. Birdsall Equip. Clyde Matteson 
Horseheads, N.Y. North Java, N.Y. 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. Java Farm Supply, Inc. 
Lakewood, N.Y. Ovid, N.Y. 

Sam Grotes Sy Diamond 

Middlebury, VT. 


Francis O’Brien 





SILOS 


A DIVISION OF 
CHROMALLOY 


NUTRI-MATIC 


HARVEST KING 





by GORDON CONKLIN 


THE SILVER LINING 


As part of treatment for a back ailment, my 
doctor “sentenced” me to take a walk every day. 
During the fall and winter, I typically find the 
time to sally forth only after darkness has cast 
its mantle across the landscape ...in weather 
ranging all the way from beautiful eventides to 
raging blizzards. 

Sure, it’s not always pleasant to push the 
weary bones out into the cold... but the re- 
wards have gone far beyond aiding a bad back. 
For instance, I find myself pondering often the 
fact that our Creator fashioned a universe of un- 
imaginable dimension. 

The astronomers report that there are more 
than a billion stars in the galaxy in which we 
live (the Milky Way), and that there are at 
least a billion galaxies out there in space. These 
humbling statistics run through my mind each 
evening as I marvel at the beauty and mystery 
of the heavens. It lends perspective to human 
struggle in life’s sweaty arenas where we daily 
compete for the goodies of the world. 

So it is that my wish for you in the new year 
does not involve gaining more goodies, but 
rather more perspective. It is a leavening that 
enables us to have good will toward our neigh- 
bor even as war and hatred spread a crimson 
stain across the earth... and it provides a mea- 
sure of hope amidst the strident sounds of bitter 
denunciation and emphasis on the negative. 


ENERGY CRISIS 


Not long ago, my son and I removed a whole 
bunch of concrete blocks from our cellar... 
the components of what had once been a shel- 
ter erected by yours truly some years before. 
Governor Rockefeller and assorted bigwigs... 
aided and abetted by the sensation-seeking mass 
media... had convinced me that Russia (or, 
more likely China) might send over a few of 
those Big Ones. There was quite a push at the 
time, I remember, to get every citizen to build 
in his home, a shield from radioactive fallout. 

The “energy crisis” of the present is more 
real than the “fallout crisis” of a decade ago. 
But there are some similarities, just as there are 
common denominators with the “population 
crisis,” the “ecological crisis,” and some other 
shouts from the housetops in recent years. My 
guess is that the volume of the tumult and the 
shouting concerning the latest “crisis” doesn’t 
entirely match the realities of the situation any 
more than the previous ones did. No reason to 
panic, folks, about the latest fashion in scare 
shows on the tube and in print. 

You may get the notion that the “energy 
crisis” is a very simple problem... it’s the 
president’s fault... or the oil companies’ fault 
... or the result of some conspiracy at the Oil- 
gate. Not so...it is rather the result of the 
interplay of very complex political, social, and 
economic forces on a worldwide scale. 

But there is one simple analysis that applies. 
We Americans have been taking for granted 
that affluence is our constitutional right, but 
nothing could be further from the truth. The 
simple fact is that we consume only what we 
produce ...and we've become lackadaisical in 
our attitude toward production. 

The idea has crept upon us that some good 
fairy creates gasoline and oil and food and all 
the other goodies at some far-off magic store- 
house. If something goes wrong, we reason, get 
the politicians to pass a law. But politicians, 
indispensable as they are, create nothing to 
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wear, eat, or use as fuel... their stock in trade 
is words. 

We Americans are destined for some painful 
adjustments to reality. In common with people 
everywhere, we rationalize endlessly to avoid 
the stern demands of reality .. . but the moment 
of truth about the energy supply is at hand. 

Simply stated, the guts of the problem are 
as old as mankind... we have been using our 
resources faster than we've been converting 
them to usable form. The solution is equally 
simple to state (and very hard to discipline 
ourselves to do)... produce more and consume 
less. 

Having pontificated on the situation, I'll get 
in my gas-guzzling car and dash off down the 
expressway with my snowmobile trailer for a 
long weekend trip. Isn’t it wonderful to be an 
American? 


DAIRYLEA GOOF 


I guess most of us would admit that we get 
some jollies from watching a competitor squirm 
...and some folks seem to enjoy embarrassment 
of any fellow human being. Somehow, we reason, 
the exposure of weakness in anyone else makes 
us look good by comparison. Gossip is appealing 
because it offers the opportunity to cut others 
down below the level which we believe our- 
selves to be occupying. 

Some of this is taking place in connection 
with the unhappy affair wherein certain Dairy- 
lea employees apparently used reconstituted 
skimmed milk to splice out other. dairy prod- 
ucts...in violation of New York State law. 
Unfortunately, the real tragedy has been com- 
pounded by a great deal of misinformation and 
innuendo. 

The law was broken, and the culprits should 
be punished commensurately with the gravity 
of their misdeeds. But Dairylea and its people 
remain a basically constructive force in the 
dairy marketplace, and deserve the compassion 
which most of us profess at the religious service 
of our choice. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


In any case, the overall income situation in 
agriculture is now profitable. Let us enjoy it. 
If when times are good we worry because they 
might some day again be bad, when shall we 
ever find occasion to be happy? — Don Paarlberg, 
Director of Agricultural Economics, USDA 


FEWER IN-AND-OUTERS 


For generations, what economists called “the 
hog cycle” has been typical of the boom-and- 
bust that characterizes so much of agriculture. 
Low hog prices discouraged production . . . hog 
numbers dropped sharply as a result... then 
prices soared because of short supply. In eager 
response, farmers cranked up supply sharply .. . 
and market prices would again plunge to ruinous 
lows. This roller-coaster price situation has gone 
on and on. 

But a funny thing has happened to the con- 
sumer (and politician) on their way to the 
cheap-food store. Hog prices dropped to $17.50 
per cwt. in 1971 because of 1970's huge pig 
crop, and so farmers cut back on farrowing. 
Prices in 1972 averaged $25, surely enough to 
stimulate the upside of that old cycle again... 
but production did not increase. 





And then 1973 saw hog prices breaking the 
“$50 sound barrier”... and still production has 
not increased. What the Sam Hill is going on? 
Are farmers really becoming wise to the mar- 
ketplace, and collectively seeing that only a 
reasonably short supply will bring adequate 
prices? 

Probably not, for intense competition be- 
tween farmers is still a fact of life. I'll encourage 
all the other guys to cut production, and then 
increase mine...so goes the traditional inner 
thoughts of every farmer. 

My guess is that part of the reason for the 
puzzling breakdown of the hog cycle is that in 
the hog business... as with poultry, dairy, and 
most other farm enterprises ... the “in-and-out” 
farmers aren’t as big a factor as they once were. 
It takes so much capital, and so much attention 
to environmental standards, to go farming these 
days that not many people start farming without 
a long-term commitment to stay with it. 

Ironically, the very problems so often com- 
plained about by farmers ...high capital re- 
quirements and environmental harassment... 
actually tend to protect their industry from 
casual competition. As these problems turn 
down the thumbscrews even tighter in years 
to come, they may actually be prime movers 
in stabilizing an industry historically character- 
ized by the boom and bust of overproduction 
followed by underproduction. 

What’s your opinion? 


SOLD OUT 


After 14 printings, Ed Eastman’s book “Jour- 
ney to Day Before Yesterday” is completely 
sold out. It proved to be immensely popular 
with many thousands of our readers... but the 
supply is reduced to zero. 

We've had to send back many an order for 
the book...a fact which we regret. At the 
same time, we're pleased that it proved to be 
so popular! 


TRAVEL TIME 


Through the year, many a letter crosses my 
desk that expresses enjoyment by someone who 
has traveled on one of our AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIST tours. The enthusiasm of some folks for 
these tours almost overwhelms me! 

In this time of “energy crisis,” you may feel 
frustrated about going to far-off places. If you 
still want to travel, but worry about the gaso- 
line . . . just travel on public transportation with 
our tours, and leave the worrying to us! 

It’s my conviction that each one of us should 
get away from it all at times... even if you do 
have a hundred cows demanding attention every 
day. Farm people will farm better .. . and enjoy 
life a lot more... with a measure of relaxation 
and new scenery periodically. 

Each issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in- 
cludes information about tours coming up. Just 
send in the coupon, and we'll send more infor- 
mation. 


THE PASSING PARADE 


I accompanied a group of city folks on one 
of those Farm-City Week tours. A cute young 
miss gushed to the grizzled farmer, “Oh, what 
a lovely cow... but why doesn’t it have any 
horns?” 

Very patiently, the farmer explained, “There 
can be many reasons. Some cows are too young 
to have developed horns... others have had 
them removed by one of several dehorning 
processes . . . still others are polled, which means 
they are born without the capability of growing 
horns. 

“But,” he went on, “this one does not have 
horns because it is a horse!” 


American Agriculturist, January, 1974 





Dates to Remember 


Jan. 7-11 - Pennsylvania 
Farm Show, Farm Show Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 8-12 - Annual Meeting 
Northeastern Weed Science 
Society, Holiday Inn, 17th & 
Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 9 - Annual Meeting NYS 
Agricultural Society, Hyatt 
House, Albany, N.Y. 


Jan. 9-10 - Massachusetts 
Fruit Growers Association 
Meeting, New Hampshire High- 
way Hotel, Concord, N.H. 


Jan. 12 - New Jersey Guernsey 
Breeders Association Annual 
Meeting, Far Hills Inn, Far 
HaeELs Nis « 


Jan. 12 - Annual Beef AI Con- 
ference, Denver-Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 13-17 - Annual Meeting 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


Jan. 15-16 - Animal Science 
Dairy Days, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 17-18 - New York Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, War 
Memorial, Rochester, N.Y. 


Jan. 17-19 - Pennsylvania 
NTPA Winternational Class A 
Tractor Pull, Farm Show Build 
ing, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 21-24 - Regional Horti- 
cultural Meeting and Trade 
Show, Hunt Valley Inn, Hunt 
Valley, Md. 


Jan, 21-25 - Beef Cattlemen's 
Short Course, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 22-23 - Annual Meeting 
Vegetable Growers Association 
of New Jersey, Holiday Inn, 
Vineland, N.J. 


Jan. 22-24 - Vermont Farm Show, 
Barre Auditorium, Barre, Vt. 


Jan. 23-26 - Annual Meeting 
NYS Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion, Treadway Inn, Bingham- 
ton, Naive 


Jan. 24-25 - NYS Horticultural 
Society Meeting, Granit 2 
Resort Hotel, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


Jan. 26 - NJ Beekeepers 
Association Annual Meeting, 
Trenton, N.d. 


Jan. 26-Feb. 2 - New Jersey 
Farmers Week, Trenton, N.Jd. 


Jan. 29-Feb. 1 - Annual Con- 
vention American Simmental 
Association, State Fair- 
grounds, Louisville, Ky. 


Feb. 1 - Meeting of Northeast 
Section American Society for 
Horticultural Science, Cook 
College, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


Feb. 14 - American Cranberry 
Growers Association Annual 
Winter Meeting, Concord Motel, 
Mt. Holly, N.J. 


Feb. 18-24 - National FFA Week 


Feb. 19-21 - Processing 
Vegetable Conference, 
Batavia, N.Y. 


Mar. 21 - Agricultural Leaders 
Forum, Alice Statler Audito- 
rium, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 16 - Annual Meeting and 
Winter Conference Empire State 
Soil Fertility Association, 
Sheraton Motor Inn, 7th North 
& Electronics Pkwy., Syracuse, 
N.Y. 


American Agriculturist, January, 1974 


filling to feeding in minutes. 


Three-point suspension gives you level cut top to bot- 
tom, in frozen or unfrozen conditions. Volumatic II 
can’t tip or tilt. You don’t have to climb the silo to 


adjust weights. 


Rugged 26-inch impeller gives you 
high capacity, big-herd feed-out 


Big capacity impeller features 
4-blade design for increased throw 
power and higher inertia to resist 
wads and jams. Delivers higher 
volume without extra conveyors, 
throwers or kickers. 


Let the Volume-Belt’ cattle feeder “belt it out’ 
quietly for fast feeding without separation. 
You get big capacity, uniform distribution — all feeds, 
to all cattle. Stationary drive has no traveling compo- 
nents. Use the Jamesway Volume-Belt cattle feeder 
indoors or out for stanchion or free stall barn or feed- 
lot, bunk-mounted or suspended, single or multiple lots. 


Jamesway, works so you can farm §& 
You can count on us for quality products, fast ins 


New York 
Akron—Don Beck, Inc. 716-542-4495 
Alexander—H. D. Brown & Son 716-343-5981 
Amsterdam—Albert Anderson 518-842-1762 
Andover—D. & L. Feed, Inc. 607-478-5331 
Apulia Station— 

Woodford Brothers, Inc. 315-696-5356 
Argyle—Jack's Surge Service 518-638-8382 
Baldwinsville— 

R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. 315-635-3551 
Ballston Spa—Charles O. Garrison 518-885-5609 
Bangor—Southworth Farm Supplies 518-483-2557 
Bath—Helm Agric. Equipment 607-776-6220 


Berne—Jay Turner Francis 518-872-0426 
Blossvale—Jay’s Sales & Services, Inc. 315-337-7140 
Cairo—Cole’s Farm Equipment 518-622-3389 
Canastota—Fisher Farms 315-697-7039 


Canton—Robinson Farm Equipment 315-386-8551 
Cape Vincent—Boss Farm Supply 315-654-6084 
Chatham—Bervy Equipment Co. 518-392-1531 
Clymer—Dandee Service 716-355-8844 
Cochecton—Cochecton Mills, Inc. 914-932-8282 
Cortland—Fuller’s Zero Service 607-756-7757 
Cuba—Wixson Dairy Supply, Inc. 716-968-1199 


Not with a Volumatic’ll 


You get fast feeding 


with a Jamesway.Volumatic Il 
silage distributor-unloader 


More and more farmers save time and labor with the 
Jamesway Volumatic II. Both a silage distributor and 
unloader, it works for you year ‘round. And goes from 






Delevan— 

Tri-Town Equipment Co., 

East Randolph—H. & H. Farm Service 
East Springfield—Homer Fassett 
Elma—Smith Farm Supply 
Elmira—Charles Olin & Sons 
Gouverneur—Jones Farm Supplies 
Hamburg— 

Abbott's Richardson Milling Co. 
Henderson— 

Harbor Builders Supply, Inc. 
Hoosick Falls— 

Cross Dairy Equipment 
Kennedy—Walker-Sprague Co. 
Lacona— 

Ribstone Silo Co. of New York, Inc. 
LaFargeville—Glenn Johndrow 
Lisle—Earl Kenyon & Son 
Liverpool—Royce Zogg 
Lockport—Taylor Hardware 
Lowville—Maurice Roes & Sons 
Lyons—Schleede Farm Supply 
Melrose—Calhoun Equipment Co. 
Middlesex—Delos Dann 









716-496-5220 
716-358-2861 
607-264-6831 
716-652-3379 
607-739-2042 
315-287-3210 


716-649-3511 
315-938-5416 
518-686-5949 


. 716-267-2905 


315-387-3956 
315-658-2636 
607-849-3916 
315-457-7513 
716-433-5409 
315-376-6959 
315-946-6822 
518-235-0089 
315-584-3487 


tallation, prompt service, dependable parts. 


Moravia—Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
Newfield—Mazourek Farms 
Patterson—Philbeth Farm Repair 
Piffard—C. A. Parnell 
Plattsburg—Alfred Bedard 
St. Johnsville—Valley Equipment Co. 
Schoharie—William Roese, Jr.” 
Seneca Falls—Salerno Farm Supply 
South Dayton—Ecker’s Equipment 
Stafford— 

Plattens Custom Service, Inc. 
Stanfordville— 

Stanford Enterprises, Inc. 


Syracuse—Campbell Construction Co. 


Unadilla—Earl’s Poultry Farm 
Walton—Van Blackman 
Weedsport—Biumer Supply 
West Berne— 

R. S. Moreland Construction 
West Bloomfield— 

Coakley Power Equipment Co. 
Westtown—Demberg Brothers 
West Winfield— 

West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 






Power ring drive has no 

: a drive drum to manhandle 
Jamesway’s heavy-duty power ring drive and rugged 
sprocket teeth (slip clutch protected) are up out of 
the silage. No drive drum to manhandle — fewer trips 
up the silo with a Volumatic II. It unloads shelled 
corn without difficulty. Volumatic II is the one that 
really works! 


But don’t take our word for it — ask 
a neighbor who owns a Jamesway 


SOLD AS BUTLER OUTSIDE U.S.A. 


315-497-0770 
607-564-3485 
914-878-6832 
716-243-1279 
518-563-1809 
518-568-7414 
518-827-5770 
315-568-6246 
716-988-3303 


716-343-5960 
914-868-2200 
315-469-7172 
607-369-9179 
607-829-3651 
315-834-7221 
518-797-3042 


716-624-1057 
914-726-3651 


315-822-3771 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JAMESWAY DIVISION 


104 West Milwaukee Avenue. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 
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NATIONAL 4-H WINNERS 


Young 4-H members representing nine northeastern states participated 
in the recent 4-H Club Congress in Chicago. National award winners 
selected from those attending are pictured here. 





For Proven 
High Yields 
Of Grain 
And Silage 


In 1973 more Funk’s-G 
than ever before was 
planted over the 13 
state Eastern area 
served by Hoffman 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 
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Robert Hendrickson, Jr. 
Oneonta, NY 


Diane Hanna 
Cherry Hill, 


Kathleen Whitney 
Hammonton, NJ 


Fred Schroer 
Egg Harbor, NJ 
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Keith Stein 
Westbury, NY 
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David Hill 
Elbridge, NY 


Wayne Leanen 
LeRoy, NY 


Linda Leanen 
LeRoy, NY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A.H. HOFFMAN 
SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, Pa.17538 


Funk's is a Brand Name: 
Numbers Identify Varieties 
FUNK SEEDS 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
International Headquarters 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


The limitation of warranty 
and remedy on the tag 
attached to each bag of Funk’s 










G-Hybrid sold is a part of 
the terms of sale thereof. 


Se: 
Roxanna Harman 
Tionesta, PA 





Patricia Bonner 
Shrewsburg, PA 
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Donald Roths 
McDonald, PA 
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Colleen Fitzpatrick 
Wayland, NY 





Climbing Tomatoes 
UE eed 


1 Grower Reports 211 
Tomatoes on 1 Plant. 
YOU CAN GROW these giant toma- 
toes in your own garden or yard. 
Only a small space needed. Sturd 
plants giows well in any soil. Af 
over U.S.A. 










mS Ws ® 
William Peters 
Pennsylvania Furnace, 


SUPERSIZE, up to2 Ibs. 
each. Up to 6” across. 
Few seeds, low acid. 


Climbs as 
high as 
16 feet ! 






Lawrence Rappoldt 
Glen Rock, PA 


Barbara Laughner 
Monaca. PA 


Susan Warner 
Red Lion, PA 








AWASS ENJOY their delicious flavor. Thick 
/A Gk meated, soiid tomatoes slice easily. 
hh Terrific for salads. Firm, excellent 
KOSS keepers. Juicy. Fine for canning. 
ORDER NOW! Be ready to grow sen- 
sational Climbing Tomatoes in 1974. 


Ws FREE: Gardeners Guide with hun- 
A dreds of unusual seeds and nursery 
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Y ars By stock. Only 
2 © Special ¢ 

Ne! 90 day 

SD Metter Postpaid Si P | . 

Tips on 5 for $1.00 Ann- Louise Hoover Jack Kahler Theresa Barbera Kevin Evans 
| Growing || York, PA Sharon Hill, PA Somerset, PA Johnstown, PA 
Tomatoes |f* 

SONNECTICUT 








Box 641 __, Dept. 98 Cleveland, Tenn. 37311 
SNOW-MASTER 
The World’s Finest Snow Rotary. 
Mfg. & Dist. By. 


ae : Metal Products Mfg. Co. Rte. 3 
100% Box 153 Manitowoc, Wisc. 54220 


Ball 





Bearing. 
6, 7, or 8 Deborah Dillon Lisa Clapp Kathy Abbott Jane Fishman 
South Windsor, CT South Windsor, CT Huntington, CT Cheshire, CT 


foot wide. 


MASSACHUSETTS 





7 ft. 
bap Wide shown 


The 
Snow-Master 
Created its own 
fine reputation which is now well known in 26 different 
snow belt states, and is supported by more than a thousand 
satisfied users. The Snow-Master solves all snow problems 
because it will handle any type of snow, either dry, soggy, 
slush or frozen and throw it 60 feet or more. It hooks up 
easy to any standard three or two point hitch tractor. The 
Snow-Master can be purchased direct from our factory and 
at a discount price. There are other snow blowers. ‘BUT 
ONLY ONE SNOW-MASTER”. Get the best for less. DON’T 
WAIT. Our factory supply will be limited. 
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Victoria Surr 
West Newbury, MA 


Ann Gurney 
Cheshire, MA 


We sell better 
machines for t 
businessof s 


Ce ae 





NEW YORK 
Adams 


C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Cc 
Akron 

Blew Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supp 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, In 


Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Brant 

Gugino Farms Equipment 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 

Robinson Farm Equipment 
Cazenovia 

J.C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 


Conquest 

Burke's Hardware & Garage, 
Cortland 

Maxon International, Inc. 
Dansville 


K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 
H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 


Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, Inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., Inq 

+ Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment | 
North Java 

Ortner’s 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 
Perry 

Walkley Farm Equipment Co 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

E Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 

Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa i 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. | 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Yorkshire 


Helbig Equipment Co., Inc. 
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A great place to work! 


Climb aboard a 574. Ease into 
that torsion bar seat. Really 
comfortable. And another sur- 
prise. No levers between your 
knees. 

Notice the controls. Natural 
and convenient. Sm-o-o-th 8F- 
4R synchronized gear shift at 
left. Handy hydraulic and Inde- 


pendent PTO console at right. 
Full gauges, throttle and ta- 
chometer in the center. 

Even the wide foot rests, sus- 
pended pedals and one-finger 
hydrostatic power steering are 
designed to make a long day’s 
work seem shorter. 

Yes. You'll like our 574. It’s 


your kind of solid, simple, easy- 
to-service power. And it was 
built with all of you in mind. 

A comfortable way to break 
the 50-hp _ barrier... without 
breaking the bank. Test drive 
a 574 soon. At your IH dealer. 


a 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





The comfort machine. 


Our 52-hp 5/4. 


We build better machines for the business of farming 


bt 
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New...Sutan-+ with atrazine! 


Selective Herbicide 


Worth waiting for no matter 
when you can work your fields 


No matter when you can get into your cornfields in the spring, you're 
better off to use Sutan-++ herbicide with atrazine. Sutan-+ 
is anew product. 


When the ground dries up enough to work for planting, you’re still 
ahead when you incorporate Sutan-+ as a tank mix with atrazine 

in the soil in the same trip. Your weed control for the season is all done 
... ahead of planting. You've started to catch up to schedule fast in 
one trip over the fields. 


Wet or dry spring, Sutan+ with atrazine as a tank mix combination 
controls weeds because your herbicides are right in the weed 
germination zone destroying weeds as they sprout. No... you don’t 
need another rain to make your weed control work. Like you do with 
surface-applied herbicides. 


For years Sutan with atrazine has been the top recommendation of 


corn experts for reliable broad-spectrum weed control. 
In wet and dry years. 


Now, Sutan-+, the new product, with atrazine surpasses this 
performance. Sutan+ has been designed to give better crop toleranc 
on a wide range of soils, under variable weather conditions. Always 
follow label directions carefully. 


Plan now for better weed control in’74 than ever before! See your 
Stauffer supplier for Sutan-+, the sure-working, all-weather 

corn herbicide. Stauffer Chemical Company, Agricultural Chemical 
Division, Westport, CT 06880. 


Cay 





Sutan+ from 









Eastern 
corn — 
growers 











Goodman, Ft. Ann, N.Y. 


‘We have used Sutan for 4 
years, and nutsedge would still 
be a serious problem if we did 
not use this Stauffer herbicide, ” 
comments Willard Martin, Jr., 
Bridgewater, N.Y. 









“Once Sutan and atrazine is in 
the soil there is no more work 
until picking time,”’ finds Dale 
Failor, Mechanicsburg, Pa. ‘' 
incorporated with a disc and 
had no problems handling it.” 


al 
e ha 
with oe 
Stauffer 
products 





“We had a serious nutsedge 
problem about 4 years ago. We 
had our trucker spray Sutan and 
atrazine on 12 acres of corn. lt 
cut the nutsedge way down, in- 
creasing yield from 10 tons to 
20 tons or better. In 1973 we 
fi sprayed 75 to 80 acres and got 
good control,”’ finds N. Chester 








Buying a used tractor 


by Wes Thomas 


A CERTAIN amount of risk is 
always involved in buying a used 
tractor, but the risk can be greatly 
reduced by careful inspection and 
by a thorough check-out process. 

In most cases, the best source of 
a used tractor is a reliable dealer in 
your local area. Occasionally, bar- 
gains are available at private sales 
or farm auctions. However, you also 
assume a greater risk because you 
buy on an “as is” basis. 

Most dealers will make some sort 
of a limited guarantee, although it 
is not as extensive as the guarantee 
on a new vehicle. Therefore, even 
when buying from a dealer, it will 
pay to give careful attention to in- 
spection details. 

The stationary inspection should 


be divided into two parts — before 


the engine is started, and after the 
engine is started. 

First, observe the general condi- 
tion of the sheet metal and the paint. 
They can serve as a general indica- 
tion of type of maintenance and care 
provided by the former owner. 

Next, check the tires carefully. 
Naturally, the tread will be somewhat 
worn, but notice the general condi- 
tion of the casings. If they are in 
good shape, they may be recappable 
at less cost than new tires. If the 
sidewalls have any large cuts, or if 
they have many small cracks, the 
tires are not good candidates for 
recapping. Instead, plan to buy re- 
placement tires when the present 
ones fail. 


Engine 


First inspect the engine when it 


and dirt over the entire engine may 
indicate leaky gaskets and general 
neglect by the former owner. But 
a clean engine is no guarantee of 
quality, either. It may be the result 
of only a steam cleaning or a good 
solvent washdown by the dealer. 

Check the oil dipstick. Unusually 
heavy oil generally indicates a worn 
engine that is an “‘oil-burner.” 

Check the dipstick after the en- 
gine has been operated. Water in 
the oil will give it a milky appear- 
ance. This may be the result of a 
leaky head gasket or internal cracks 
in the engine block. 

Inspect the cooling system for 
any signs of leakage. Hoses and 


is cold. A heavy coating of oily dust 


clamps can be replaced inexpensive- 
ly. Even most water pumps aren't 
too costly. Repairs to the radiator 
core, top tank, or bottom tank may 
be more costly. 

Remove the radiator cap and 
check the tops of the tubes. Foreign 
matter here may well indicate that 
a sealing compound has been added 
to attempt to seal a crack in the 
radiator or engine block. 


Ignition 

Next, operate the starter with 
the ignition switch off. The starter 
should spin the engine easily. If not, 
it may indicate nothing more than 
a low battery which can be re- 
charged easily. Or it may be the 
result of a dragging armature in the 
starter — a more expensive condition 
to correct. 

A steady, even sound during crank- 
ing indicates a desirable uniform 
compression pressure within the 
cylinders. An uneven, up-and-down 
sound indicates leaky valves or rings 
in some of the cylinders. 


Spark Plugs 

Then, remove the spark plugs and 
check their condition carefully. The 
plugs themselves are not expensive 
to replace, but their condition can 
be the tip-off to other engine condi- 
tions. 

If they are covered with a soft, 
sooty carbon deposit, the fuel mix- 
ture has been too rich. A simple 
carburetor adjustment can correct 
this condition. However, if they are 
covered with a gummy, oily deposit, 
engine oil has been leaking past the 
piston rings or the valve guides into 
the combustion chamber. 

On diesel engines, check the fuel 
lines and injector retainer nuts. 
Damaged nuts and twisted line ends 
can indicate unskilled servicing 
which may mean expensive repairs 
to the fuel-injection system. 

Next, start the engine. Ideally, it 
should start easily. If it doesn't, it 
may mean that the fuel system or 
starter needs overhauling, the elec- 
trical system is failing, or even that 
the engine needs a complete over- 
haul. 

After the engine is running, the 
oil pressure and the charging rate 
should be high. The ammeter should 
drop back only slightly as the engine 
warms, and should respond quickly to 

(Continued on page 11) 
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When power lines go down, depend- 
able standby electrical power could 
keep it from being disastrous for 
your farm operation. The CLOVER 
alternator provides this emergency 
power in a form as portable as the 


power. 

































GET DEPENDABLE STANDBY 
ELECTRICAL POWER 
WITH 


(& CLOVER 


PTO DRIVEN ALTERNATORS 





Clover Alternator With 3-Point 
Carrier. 


ractor which provides the drive 


+ Every unit 100% factory tested under 
full load conditions. 

* Class F insulation insures dependable 
long life operation. 

+ Exclusive design utilizes 20% more steel 

surface for cooler operation. 





Clover-Line products distributed by: 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 : 
Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 
Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 
Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 
Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 









TOKE 
SEED 
CATALOG 


FREE 


TOP QUALITY 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


The one catalog for both gardeners 
and market growers. More than 1300 
vegetables and flowers bred for suc- 
cess in the North. Many exclusives 
from Asia, Europe and South Amer- 
ica. You'll get your best garden yet 
from Stokes’ Catalog. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


STOKES SEEDS INC. 
5054 Stokes Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 14240 
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OIL 
FIRED 


PORTABLE HEATER 


Instant heat anywhere for 
healthier, more comfortable 
conditions in coldest weather. 


Century Engineering Corporation 
221 4th Ave., S.E., Cedar Rapids, la. 52401 










Here’s our farm outlook for the 
new year. It summarizes how things 
appear to be shaping up pricewise 
and productionwise, based on factors 
ranging from commodity supply and 
demand to pure assumption and 
simple intuition. It is, to be sure, 
only a prediction, even if gleaned 
from capable experts, and as such is 
vulnerable to, unforeseeable events. 
Nonetheless, this is what we believe 
you can expect in °74., 


General 

Farm economies aren’t independ- 
ent of national economies or the 
world economy. If anything, this is 
truer today than ever before. For- 
eign demand for our agricultural 
products (regrettably excluding dairy 
products) has been _ particularly 
strong during the past year. Look 
for continued foreign demand in 
1974 and 1975, although perhaps 
a little less bullish that in ’73. 

We are once again at a world 
surplus of wheat, for instance, de- 
spite what you hear about the “star- 
ving masses.” They're starving from 
lack of distribution, not production. 
The Russians have demonstrated 
their uncanny ability to spring back 
from a year of a disastrous wheat 
crop to one that fooled even -the 
experts. They recorded a 1973 yield 
of 215 million tons, a whopping 28 
percent increase over the year before. 

Harvests in other countries, on the 
whole, were also favorable. Yet there 
is a growing demand, especially for 
feed grains. Some European coun- 
tries and Japan are expanding their 
per capita red meat consumption at 
a staggering rate. 

On the domestic front, the U.S. 
non-agricultural economy is ex- 


farm production. Baler twine, for 
instance, will be about triple in price 
compared to last year... and fertil- 
izer prices at least double. Net farm 
incomes generally will be about the 
same, or perhaps a bit less than in 
1973. 

Let’s hear it for last fall! Weather 
was good. Great soybean crops were 
exceeded only by the best corn har- 
vest in this nation’s history. This, 
coupled with foreign demand for 
these grains, has created a situation 
where the guy producing the stuff 
can get a price well above support 
levels and yet the guy buying the 
stuff to feed his livestock isn’t going 
to get bitten nearly as harshly as 
during some months last year. 

Look for number two yellow corn 
to sell for about $2.50 a bushel on 
the Chicago market in the forepart 
of ’74 and then drop some. Soybean 
oil meal should sell for around $150 
to $175 a ton during the same period 
and perhaps drop somewhat. 

Since 1972, we’ve witnessed some 
spectacular gymnastics on the cattle 
price scene. First, the 30-percent 
jump in prices early in ’73. Then a 
lifting of the general price freeze in 
July caused prices to spiral upward 
another 12 percent in a month. But 
the price ceiling specifically on beef 
applied the reins, preventing the 
market from running a free course. 
When the beef price ceiling was 
lifted, the expected price bulge 
never materialized. A price decline 
continued until November as held 
cattle were marketed. 

Count on cattle showing continued 
strength through the remaining 
winter months, but without last 
year’s jump. Increased spring mar- 
keting may cause some decline in 


Outlook ’74, 
the year ahead 


periencing a slowdown. We’re bump- 
ing up against our potential. The 
Gross National Product will be lucky 
if it increases half as much as it did 
in 1973, Housing starts are due for 
a drastic fall in 1974. 

Political scandal and dissension 
have wracked the stock market with 
uncertainty and pessimism. Environ- 
mentalists, to use a now-cliche word, 
have taken their toll on industry as 
well as agriculture, although things 
are likely to loosen temporarily on 
this front to allow industry to cope 
with the energy crisis. 

Ah yes, the energy crisis... it’s 
going to put the brakes on every- 
thing. No getting around that for at 
least two years, but farmers will be 
virtually the last to bite the dust. 
Farm use of fuel ranks in priority, 


se. of mass transit. 
Because more petroleum has bee 
ordered refined as fuel oil inst 
of gasoline, it looks as if diesel-pc 
ered equipment is less likely to go 


thirsty. The energy crisis will affect | 


agriculture, but less drastically than 
other sectors of the economy. . 
all, farming is food. “<3 

Be prepared, though, to pay more 
for almost everything bought for 
10 





_ barring any change in sentiment, only 
chind fuel exploration uses and 
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prices for feeders and fed cattle. Beef 
output is expected up 4 or 5 percent 
in ‘74 over ’73, Feeder calves should 
average a little more than $50 per 
hundredweight in the first part of 
the year, and cattle about $40 to 
$45 per hundredweight. 

Hog prices were even more spec- 
tacular than beef last year. A 46-per- 
cent price rise is nothing to be 
sneezed at! Tt 
ing $60 per hundredweight in mid 

gust, and the year-end price ran 







per hundredweight. 
re at this poi 
















30 per hundredweight. This should 
remain steady for the first few months 
of 1974. ce 

High feed prices last year, coupled 
with strong slaughter cow prices, 
raised havoc with 1973 U. S. milk 
production which dropped off 3 
percent from the previous year. 


dat! The pattern was the 
same as for beef... . hog prices reach- oh 
- levels of a year earlier and continue 


Hogmen are 


Dairymen aren’t feeding their cows 


like they did in the days of inex- 
pensive purchased protein. 

In the Northeast, production de- 
clined 2 percent more than national- 
ly. Many remember a similar pro- 
duction drop in 1965-66. The reason 
then was different. At that time, 
prices were stable in the face of 
rising production costs, alternative 
employment was taking its toll, and 
other livestock enterprises became 
more attractive. Production per cow 
was rising while cow numbers de- 
clined. Now cow numbers are down 
and production per cow is off as well. 

Look for milk production to show 
a continued, but slowing decline in 
1974. Although some feed price re- 
lief is in sight, the overall feed price 
will continue strong. Cull cow prices 
will remain strong as well. Depend- 
ing on 1974’s crop acreage and 
weather, prices for feed may drop 
late in the year. 

A great imponderable in the dairy 
scene involves how much tonnage of 
dairy products will be imported in 
1974. On six occasions in L978. 
presidential proclamations allowed 
nearly four billion pounds of milk 
equivalent into the U.S. Let’s face 
it...farmers in this country are 
faced with a cheap-food objective 
on the part of either political party. 

On the good side, hay quality and 
tonnage in the Northeast are up from 
1972, and milk prices are expected 
to be strong for 1974. Milk-feed price 
ratio will remain fairly steady in the 
first part of 1974, possibly becoming 
more favorable past the halfway 
mark. Professor Stewart of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut predicts New 
England milk prices November 
through March will be up by an 


average of $1.75 per hundredweight. 


from year-earlier prices. 

Egg producers caught in the cost- 
price squeeze for too many months 
prior to the last half of 1973 have 
begun to recoup some losses. Wise 
income-tax management will be a 
must. The easing of feed prices and 
reasonable egg prices combine for a 
favorable picture. 

During the first quarter of 1974, 
production will begin to exceed the 




















to do so for the rest of the year. 
igg-type chick hatch in the first half 
of 1974 is expected to be 5 to 10 
nt above a year earlier. Fancy 
white eggs should bring 59 






er, and 51 cents the third. 








1973 except tart cherries exceeded 


1972 levels, and in many cases the Y 
large crops of 1971. Yet in New York _ 
State only grape production exceeded _ 
the 1972 level and no New York 


fruit crop exceeded that of 1971. It 
appears that the 1973 New York 
apple crop was the smallest in 15 
years, hence the commonly high 
prices offered for juice, sauce and 
slice apples. a 

Short supply and strong consumer 








. dozen the first quarter of this E 


. production of all fruits in 








by Earl Ainsworth 





demand for fruit have led to New 
York fresh apples that average $11.30 
per hundredweight . . . a far cry from 
last year’s $7.50 per hundredweight. 
Sauce and slice apple prices ranged 
as high as $10-$11 per hundred- 
weight compared to a state average 
of $3.10 in 1972. Growers of both 
the tart and sweet cherry varieties 
experienced similar leaps in price. 

Farm and retail prices of fresh 
and processed fruit should remain 
high throughout most of 1974. Large 
supplies of fresh market apples in the 
Pacific Northwest will be moved to _ 
market in the east, exerting some 
pressure on eastern fresh apple 
prices. Strong processor demand, 
however, may dictate that many 
of these be processed. With good 
weather this year, production should 
bound back, lowering farm and re- 
tail prices some for 1975. Low pro- 
cessor Carryovers into this crop year 
may keep processor demand at a high 
level, a factor that will keep over- 
all prices up. 23 
Vegetables pa 

Short crops of potatoes and cab- 
bage have led to a favorable price 
situation. Onion prices, boosted by 
the shortage early last year, have 
dropped somewhat after a_ better 
1973 crop and are steadying. Those 
with cabbage in storage can look for 
prices to go up to around $60 per 
ton. Potatoes, currently going for 
around $6.50 to $7 per hundred- 
weight, are unlikely to go higher. 
Growers with stored potatoes are 
holding back. This could be in an- 
ticipation of $10 potatoes. It could 
mean trouble if everyone holds back. 
_ Vegetables grown on_ contract 
Should command a much higher price 
in 1974. Competition for acreage 
tom the’ recently more profitable 
feed and cereal grains will create 
upward pressure on those prices. 
Why take the risk with vegetables if 
you can grow field corn? The feeling 



















is that sweet corn that sold for $25 
per ton last year will be $45 to $50 
per ton in ’74. Declines in acreages of 
asparagus and peppers due to in- 
dustrial development in New Jersey, 
coupled with rising demand, make 
for the probability of higher prices 

for these crops as well. 
This promises to be an interesting 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Usediy vse. 
(Continued from page 9) 
any increase in engine speed. 

Blue smoke from the exhaust and 
oily deposits around the pipe indi- 
cate an “oil-burner.” Black smoke 
generally indicates a too-rich fuel 
mixture. While a simple carburetor 
adjustment can usually correct this 
condition, the engine may be loaded 
with carbon deposits if it has been 
operated extensively with the present 
carburetor adjustment. 


As the engine idles, note how it 
sounds. Any “knocks” other than 
those obviously from valve tappets 
could be serious. Valves may be 
stuck, timing over-advanced, bear- 
ings worn, fuel too lean, or plugs too 
hot. 

Check for excessive looseness in 
the steering system by watching the 
front wheels while moving the steer- 
ing wheel back and forth. If “play” 
seems excessive, have someone else 
move the steering wheel while you 
check for cause of looseness. Play 
in the steering gear can usually be 
corrected by a simple adjustment. 
Tie-rods and drag links are generally 
not too expensive to replace. Any 
other worn parts may be more cost- 
ly. 

Jack up each front wheel and 
check for looseness by grasping the 
tire at the top and bottom and at- 
tempting to rock it. If the wheel 
tips at the top, loose knuckles or a 
bent axle may be the cause. These 
are usually expensive to repair. 

Wheel bearing condition can be 
checked easily by removal of the 
wheels from the axles. 


Performance Tests 


The only practical way to test a 
tractor is under load, preferably 
right on your own farm and on 
typical kinds of loads. A reliable, 
local dealer should be willing to let 
you make such a trial on your own 
place. If not, it’s usually a good indi- 
cation that the tractor (or the dealer) 
is being misrepresented. 

During the field test, be alert for 
any unusual noises or conditions. 
Here are some of the items you 
should notice: 

Oil pressure should remain near 
the pressure shown just after the 
engine started. 

Radiator temperature should stay 
within normal operating limits. 

Note any unusual thumps, growls, 
knocks or other noises, and the direc- 
tion from which they come — for 
example, howling or clicking in the 
gears. 

No used tractor is likely to be 
“good as new.” Otherwise, the price 
would not be less than that of a new 
one. However, by careful inspection 
and consideration, you can make 
sure the price is consistent with the 
risks you are accepting. 





Outlook..... 

(Continued from page 10) 
year for farmers from many stand- 
points. For agriculture in general, it 
looks like a good year ... not a great 
year, just a good one. It seems our 
nation is undergoing a long overdue 
metamorphosis. To quote the Wall 
Street Journal, “The U.S., long pre- 
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CB6O00: The big capacity 


harvester-recutter. 


CB600 is like a feedmaker, that har- 
vests! And harvests fast. It combines big 
capacity with fine, short chopping uni- 
formity. You get crops in fast . . . and 
you get them in right. The cylinder- 
screen recutter has six overlapping 21” 
long tungsten-carbide faced _ knives. 
They whirl around a 3” diameter shaft 
at 1,000 RPM. Material is cut — uniform- 
ly — through reversible, square-holed 
screens. A separate blower blasts ma- 
terial into the forage box with power to 
spare. Because it has no feed-in apron, 


Sener 


Arcade .. . 


yeas Blossvale .. . . . 


Brisben. ....- . 
Canandaigua 


Siena Klem Tractor Sales, Inc. Cuba... 
Roman R.Skibiski, Inc. DeRuyter - - 


Drydene ce seco arg eae 


East Palmyra . . 


Fillmore. - - 
. . J. F. Brown & Sons, Inc. Fort Plain 


Franklin 


.M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. Nichols . . ‘ 
. Jay's Sales & Service, Inc. North Java fies nage eee Java Farm Supply, Inc. 
Ogdensburg 2. 20a te Dawley’s Garage 
. . West End Implement Co. 


Chenango Farm Supply 
. . .Coryn Farm Supply Oneonta... .. 


_ Westville Equipment Depauville. . ahees 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Barna hier ae Pinnacleview Farm Equip., Inc. Frankfort... 


eset Ray Tilley and Son, Inc. 
NEW JERSEY Gouverneur... .... . 
Suen elects Reed Brothers Equipment © Ghent 


_. . .§. Johnson Hurff Barrilintscce es cats eee 
Edwin Hadlock & Sons 


the CB600 is shorter front to back and_ 
highly maneuverable. An in-head preci- 
sion electric knife-grinder is available 
to quickly restore a razor edge to the 
knives, without removing them from the 
cutter head. Available with 6-foot pick-up, 
one and two-row crop heads, two-row 
snapper head, mower bar or flail attach- 
ment. Ask your Gehl dealer about the 
CB600, the new PCB600 (a pusher- 
chopper that attaches to the front of 
your tractor), or the economy CB400. 
Ask, too, about the “72” flail chopper. 


GEHL 





Your Gehl dealer is for farming, too 


CONNECTICUT =. Canastotabs ca)! 01) hn . Whites Farm Supply, Inc. Pine Plains . . .Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 

; ‘ Canton. .... .. . Robinson Farm Eq. Co., Inc. Richfield Springs .........-.- Leo M. Filburn 
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Dryden Implement, Inc. Westfield ........ . . -Rammelt & Sons Inc. 
. O’Meal Tractor, Inc. West Winfield . . . West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 


_ . Rickett's Farm Supply, Inc. 
Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. 
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Urgo’s Farm Supply —_— East Randolph 


; Hardwick.-32.00.-28040-~ Rowell Bros., Inc. 

‘ a ae Se Middlebury... . . Champlain Valley Equip., Inc. 

pNGDE TES Eup rare Poultney... . ~~... . . . Charles H. Monroe 
R. C. Schepler & Son RichnOna Se, Lae 


. Thetga Farm Supply 


; Francis Remey 
SNB Valley Supply Co., Inc. 


ah oe tee L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 


Sumner Farr 


occupied with rapid urbanization, is | sussex... . _ Sussex Welding & Farm Equip. Hobart... PVW Farm & ce ne 
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rediscovering its Sono heritage NEW YORK Jeffersonville ......... Jeffersonville Garage Gehl é ompany 
and still its biggest industry — cs ud ees ae Epics culate ts ete ot _ Foster Millard 
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filled with the ripe odor of decay- 
ing manure. Yet that is exactly the kind 
of atmosphere that builds up in the cow barn 
every winter. 

So what happens. First, the cows don’t 
2”. like it. Count on them to get the mid-winter 
“blahs”, and then production decreases. Second, 
that moisture eats away at machinery, equipment and the 
building, leading to early breakdown and rot. Third, think 
about the guy who has to work in that barn. It’s certainly 
no bed of roses. 

You can rid your barn of “mushroom climate”. An ef- 
fective ventilation system will do the job nicely, and prob- 
ably for less than you think. Whether it will pay off or not 
is a decision only you can make. 


So here is our Special No Cost offer: 

Simply contact the nearest Aerovent distributor. Ar- 
range an appointment. Without cost or obligation, the 
distributor's man and the Aerovent district manager will 
meet with you to survey your barn. Based on their analy- 
sis, they will show you what it takes to have proper venti- 
lation, and exactly what it will cost. Given these facts you 
can make your best decision. 


Aerovent is now capably represented by: 
(In West and Central New York) 


CUMMINGS AND BRICKER, INC. 
111 Cedar Street P.O. Box 2 pe aon 


Batavia, NY 14020 Telephone: 7167: 
(In East New York and New 


ENGINEERING SERVICE || 
Main Office: Route 7 South 
Middlebury, Vermont 05753 Telephone: 802/388-7961 


Other offices at — 
March Avenue 349 Park Avenue Route 67 
Manchester, NH 03101 Portland, ME 04101 Eagle Bridge, NY 12047 
Telephone: 603/625-5768 Telephone: 207/ 774-986), Teleghore: 51864 56k p 


CALL OR MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~ 


= 


Yes, I would like to get the “mushrogin€ iefAte=Out of my cow barn. 
Please call me for an appointment. seca oe SG 
ie 


Telephone a 

Name 

Post Office 

State Zip 







Roland Pap 


HOOD’S DAIRY I <= 


Oar ee se tes Oka se ek epee ge ee ee ee ee aie ae 
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A farmer's business 
planning involves 
many considerations 

. . and should in- 
clude steps to ade- 
quately prepare his 
estate for distribution 
at the time of his 


death. 
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A man can live on credit, but 


It takes cash to die 


FARMING is a_ business... big 
business, and getting bigger every 
year. Yet, many farmers fail to grasp 
their farm as a business. 

Many businesses, including farms, 
are lost because of poor planning. 
Some farmers do not hurt themselves 
because they do something wrong; 
they hurt themselves and their loved 
ones because they do nothing. At the 
owner’s death, heirs come face to 
face with the fact that Uncle Sam 
has the first mortgage. 

Many a farmer considers himself 
modern because he has a will, and 
he’s comfortable in the thought ‘that 
his wishes will be carried out. The 
years and case histories have shown 


| this not enough. 


From the time of the owner’s death 
to the point of clear title to the heirs, 
an estate must pass through many 
hands. The heirs may not receive all 
they were entitled to; sometimes all 
is lost because of poor planning. 


More Common 

At the turn of the century, farm 
corporations were unheard of, but 
today they are more common. It is 
not unusual to hear of sons incorpo- 
rating farm businesses at the death of 
their fathers. The tax structure en- 
courages it; part of every man’s farm 
belongs. to the tax collector. 

A farm in the Northeast and a con- 
tracting business in New York City 
share the same problem at the death 
of the principal... liquidity. Cash 
must be available to settle the estate, 
including the payment of inheritance 
taxes. Sometimes the assets of a farm 
business may be considerable . . . gen- 
erating in turn a substantial tax li- 
ability... but cash may be very 
short. 

Farm corporations, partnerships 
and sole-proprietorships have their 
own unique problems, but all three 
types of farms face the same problem 
at death... transfer tax to the heirs. 
We are accustomed to signing tax 
forms. We do so every year, yet 
there is one (form 706) which is the 


*Life Underwriter, Ithaca, New York 


by Ralph J. LaPadula* 


only one that someone else signs for 
us. It is the final form and perhaps 
the most important. 

This is the form that puts our 
estate’s value on paper . . . land value, 
and its income potential . . . as well as 
the barns, buildings, home, animals, 
equipment, stocks, bonds, savings ac- 
count, automobile, boat, socks in the 
top drawer, ties on the rack — every- 
thing. A man can live on credit, but 
it takes cash to die. 

In an effort to avoid the transfer 
taxes and current tax structure, some 
farmers have incorporated. They 
have formed close corporations. 
However, in doing so, they found 
they have created other problems. 

The problem with a close corpora- 
tion is that it is closed. All surplus 
over and above salary and expenses 
are plowed back into the farm, back 
into land, buildings, animals and 
equipment. All assets are locked up 
in a close corporation. The Internal 
Revenue Service at death unlocks 
them. They do not want buildings, 
land or animals ...they want cash, 
and they get it. 

For example, the farmer who was 
worth $1,400,000 (with $85,000 in 
the bank) and was incorporated. He 
felt secure. However, when he died, 
his two daughters were informed it 
would take over $330,000 to settle 
his estate .. . and their only available | 
choice was to sell in order to get 
enough liquid assets (cash) to pay 
this amount. 

In liquidating, it took over 50 per- 
cent of their father’s estate to settle 
it. Liquidation under the pressure of 
a time deadline means loss. There 
was no corporate surplus to cope 
with this problem, as a close corpora- 
tion does not retain surplus, so as not 
to declare dividends. Corporate in- 
surance to provide the liquidity 
would have been the answer... 
there was none. 

Many farmers in close corporations 
do not know how much they are real- 
ly worth. Nowhere on a balance sheet 
does the value of the family name 
appear. Real estate can deceive also. 
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by reduce income, but at death the 
IRS reverts back to the appreciated 
value ...land values have boomed 
upward in the Northeast for the last 
25 years. 

The IRS does not give away much, 
but there are some tax laws that are 
advantageous to the close corpora- 
tion. 


Possibility 

For example, there is no way to 
get money from a corporation tax- 
free. Salary, bonus, dividends are all 
taxable. However, the IRS will allow 
money to come from a corporation 
tax-free to settle the administration 
costs, and the federal and state in- 
heritance taxes of the stockholder 
at death if certain conditions are met. 
This little gem is called a “303 stock 
redemption” of the Internal Revenue 
Code. The ideal way to create the 
surplus to execute this redemption is 
through business life insurance. 


held corporation on a farm concerns 
what to do with the stock of a mi- 
nority stockholder. The heirs cannot 
pick up the phone and sell it as they 
would the stock of IBM or General 
Motors. It’s immediately taxable, but 
not easily salable. Stock can become 
a liability at death, rather than an 
asset, 

For example, three brothers owned 
stock in a family corporation... 
each held equal shares. When one 
brother died, the two survivors did 
not get along with his widow. As a 
result, they did not have to buy her 
out, they just froze her out. It was 
two against one. She did not lose her 
stock or her vote, only her income. 

Yet, the widow was still inheri- 
tance-taxed on the value of the stock 
she had tucked away in the dresser 
drawer. A buy-and-sell agreement, 
funded with life insurance, would 
have prevented that. 

It could work the other way. The 
widow of a majority stockholder can 
discontinue the employment. of mi- 
nority stockholders. 


Partnerships 

Farm partnerships have their own 
problems. The “Uniform Partnership 
Act” states specifically that in the 
absence of express agreement to the 
contrary, every partnership is dis- 
solved by the death of a partner. The 
death of a partner operates as a dis- 
solution of the partnership,,not only 
with respect to the deceased partner 
or his estate, but with respect to all 
partners ... unless there is an agree- 
ment for continuance of the part- 
nership notwithstanding such event. 

The law in general is that, in the 
abserice of statutory provisions to the 
contrary, the surviving partner has 
the right or duty to liquidate the 
partnership. This means that the 
surviving partner either winds up 
the partnership as required by law, 
or reorganizes and keeps it going. 

This may not always be possible, 
as the survivor is liable for all busi- 
ness deficits, if any, should the de- 
ceased partner’s estate prove insol- 
vent or unable to meet its share of 
the business liabilities. 

Consider a father making his son a 
partner on a farm, and they embark 
on an expansion program... or per- 
haps begin selling farm machinery 
in addition to farming. Upon the 





_ Real estate can depreciate and there- — 


‘Another problem with a closely-- 
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death of father or son, the survivor 
would be responsible for all business 
liabilities of the deceased. The part- 
nership may not survive; the farm 
may not survive. 
ner may not want to remain on the 
farm, and she may therefore refuse 
to reorganize the business with the 
survivor. She may want her share, 
and move to town with the children. 
That partnership is in trouble. The 
problem is compounded if the widow 
remarries and the new husband has 
different ideas about running the 
farm and the machinery business. 
This could all have been avoided 
with an “arms-length agreement”... 
a buy-and-sell arrangement between 
the partners, funded by life insurance. 


The law does not recognize any 
_ distinction between the farmer who 
is a sole proprietor of a farm and the 
same party as an individual ... they 
are one and the same. This means 
that both the family and the farm 
business of a sole proprietor of a farm 
face severe problems at his death. 
The farm, home and all assets be- 


come part of the sole proprietor’s - 


general estate. Unless the farm can 
pay its way, part or all of the prop- 
erty intended for the family may go 
to creditors or to federal and state 
governments for inheritance taxes. 
Soaring land values in some areas 
have led some accountants to suggest 
incorporation to farm clients. On 
Long Island, for example, the cities 


are encroaching farther on the farms 
every day. 

Two neighboring farmers in that 
area have only an interstate highway 
separating them. Both of them are 
near a growing city. Because of ill 
health, one farmer sold his farm to a 
developer. The second farmer died a 
few years later. Imagine the shock to 
the family when the IRS valued, for 
inheritance-tax purposes, the farm as 
developable land rather than as farm- 
land! This is happening all across 
the country. 

A farmer does not want to see a 
lifetime of work go down the drain. 
A farmer should plan for tomorrow 
while he is healthy and productive 
today. 





_ AGWAY FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE 





HOW TO 





MAKE THE MOST OF 
LIMITED FERTILIZER SUPPLIES 





As you complete your plans for spring planting, 
the tight fertilizer supply situation must be a 
major consideration. Here are 3 suggestions 
that may apply to your operation. And you may 
be sure, Agway is making every effort to maintain 
a fertilizer supply sufficient to back them up. 


1. FOR CORN AND BEANS 


Use an Agway starter fertilizer: 
Corn Starter or Bean Starter. 
It takes just 200 pounds per 
acre, through the planter, to 
help give crops the early start 
they need to develop their 

full yield potential. Each is 
formulated with highly 
available elements and the 
micro-nutrients most apt to be 
a limiting factor in your soil. 
Both of them are supplied as 
a complete, homogeneous 
fertilizer. 


Corn Starter, for example, 
includes a starter nitrogen for 
early growth. And over 60% of 
the phosphorus is in water- 
soluble form to aid in early 
root development even under 
cold, wet planting conditions. 


Agway starters offer you a 
major opportunity to get the 
most from every pound of 
plant food applied. 


2. FOR ALL ROW CROPS 


Vegetable growers, in 
particular, know the value 

of accurate, even fertilizer 
application. And an Agway 
complete ammoniated- 
granulated fertilizer is the ideal 
way to meet this need. At this 
time, Agway is the largest 
supplier of ammoniated- 
granulated type fertilizers in 
the Northeast. 


3. FOR CORN 

If you took advantage of fall to 
have phosphate and potash 
fertilizers stored on the 
ground, custom-sprayed 
Agway Nitan solution is the 
fast economical way to meet 
nitrogen requirements. 


Agway stores, representatives and 

Enterprise Salesmen are ready to work with 
you in helping assure that your fertilizer needs 
are met. Call Agway now, or as soon as 
possible, to help work out your optimum crop 
plan for this spring. And take 


advantage of the three 
suggestions above as 
you work out your 
crop program. 
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LAND POSTED 


At present, I own ‘approximately 
900 acres that we intend to keep 
indefinitely. Plus this, we may at 
times own upwards of 1,000 acres 
for resale. Of this, about 660 acres 
are permanently posted. This land 
was purchased for hunting and we 
have tried to get good cover, etc., 
for game. We have had problems 
with people going over the land 








Patz Silo Unioader 


without permission, even to the point 
of upsetting deer drives. 

Starting this year, if this happens, 
we are going to “take them to the 
cleaners!” 

We do have many hunters on our 
land, but by invitation only. During 
deer season we will have up to 35, 
and during waterfowl and small- 
game season, up to 12 or 15 differ- 
ent hunters. I feel that this land is 
used to its maximum. All of our other 
land is not posted, but I can see the 
day coming when it will be. 


Suggestion 


I would like to suggest that before 
a hunting license is issued to a non- 
landowner, he either have written 
permission from a landowner for 
hunting or that he be restricted to 
state lands only. As I see it, there are 
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four ways out for a non-landowner 
to be able to hunt and they are: 

1, Buy the land 

2. Lease hunting rights 

3. Get friendly with the landowner 
and secure an invitation 

4. Hunt state lands only. 

The cost of maintaining hunting 
lands today (or any land, for that 
matter) is such that the landowner 
should realize a return in every way 
possible. In my book, this also in- 
cludes hunting rights. — Reed Adams, 
Greene, New York. 


FOOD PRICE 


I agree with you that most urban 
consumers have very little interest 
in the prices farmers receive until 
food prices start to balloon. Even 
then, they reluctantly pay only what 


IATZ 


helps you 
work smarter... 
not harder. 


Patz Silo Unloaders 
with Exclusive “Claw-Type” 
Gathering Chain. 


rips thru tough, packed 


silage... keeps 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
YES, I'd like more information on: 






your feed moving. 


Claw-type, hardened steel teeth on the exclusive Patz gathering 


chain rip into silage like a trenching machine —loosening even 
the tightest-packed silage. The gathering chain literally hurls 
silage into the high-capacity blower, to assure fast delivery to 


your feed handling equipment. The Patz Silo Unloader features 


a positive twin-wheel drive system, an automatic leveling 


device, exclusive wall cleaner and strong, waterproof electrical 


connections. Patz—the Silo Unloader that keeps you working 


smarter and your feed moving 


Patz Silo Unloader . . . your link to quality. 
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faster. 
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Lugged Drive 


Wheels. 








Frost Cutter Keeps 
Silo Walls Clean. 





L} Silo Unloaders _] Manger Feeders 
_] Overhead Feeders () Conveyors 

{] Circular Feeders () Material Movers 
LC) Straight-Line Feeders 

L] Other 


Name 
Address 
State 


City Zip 


Phone No. 
1am an LJ owner () manager L) student 





COMPANY 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 


Cattle feeders, silo unloaders, conveyors, 
material movers, barn cleaners, manure 
stackers, manure spreaders A-13 


is necessary to get enough to eat. 
I have maintained for years that a 
food shortage was the only situation 
that would raise prices for the farm- 
ers. 

The committee to create a better 
image for farmers that you write 
about may accomplish something 
now that high food prices have 
stirred up consumers. However, the 
past history of nearly all such com- 
mittees is that they were staffed by 
academic intellectuals who made a 
study of the subject and then left it 
to some able writer or secretary to 
write a voluminous report . . . which 
very few people ever read and that 
is placed on some stack or shelf to 
gather dust. 

Just such a report was written in 
1970 called “A New Life for the 
Country.” President Nixon set up the 
committee in 1969. The language in 
the report is a very nice piece of 
academic platitudes. I do not know 
of any real work being done about 
it. — F. W. Beneway, Ontario, New 
York 


REDUCE NATIONAL DEBT 


Unless our national debt is con- 
trolled, it could bring the loss of our 
properties and our freedom. Too 
many people remained silent in 
Germany while their freedom was 
being taken from them. Let’s not 
let it happen here. 

I wrote President Nixon suggest- 
ing we pay off the national debt in 
50 years at 2 percent per year, or 
by the year 2024. If China can oper- 
ate without a national debt, we 
ought to be able to do so and save 
our children and grandchildren from 
paying our debt for ages. 

It can be done without great hard- 
ship by: 1) balancing each annual 
budget 2) including in each budget 
2 percent of the national debt which 
would amount to about eight billion 
dollars and can be covered by elimi- 
nating the present revenue sharing 
with the states of about five billion 
dollars per year. The balance could 
be made up by cutting waste out of 
the budget, reducing the 2,500,000 
federal non-military employees by 
about 10 percent and repealing the 
overlapping freedom-killing social- 
istic programs Congress has foisted 
upon us since 1932. — Harold Linde- 
mann, P. O. Box 84, Eatontown, New 
Jersey 07724 


OBSERVES GRANGE 


I have never belonged to the 
Grange. I have attended two meet- 
ings, and I wouldn’t care to join it. 

I am a 4-H leader. We meet in the 
Grange hall (and we are grateful to 
them). Twice they have invited our 
girls to show off their projects. 

It was like looking at a page of 
history from the last century. There 
was a sort of quadrille of ancient 
ceremony which might be described 
as “presenting the colors.” the whole 
pace of the meeting was incredibly 
ancient and slow — and irrelevant 
to modern life. I do not know if all 
chapters of the Grange follow these 
ancient customs, but if they do, my 
middle-aged mind wonders how they 
will survive. 

Everyone there must have been at 
least in their late sixties — except 
two families. One belonged to the © 
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county agent (presumably it was 
business to him), and the other I 
felt might be active in local politics. 
The two young people attending 
(besides the 4-H youngsters) were 
obviously children who had little 
choice in the matter. 

Perhaps all these trappings are 
dear to the hearts of the old-timers, 
but the whole organization isn’t 
“with it.” The whole “image” is 
dodderingly ancient. 

I suggest a change of leadership 
to much younger people with whom 
the really suburban nature of our 
society can identify. If old customs 
and the old order is dearer to the 
hearts of the members than the life 
of the organization, I suggest that a 
Golden Age Grange be formed to 
continue the rites...and the youn- 
ger people establish their own 
Grange unit and run it to fit today’s 
world. Maybe then it will acquire 
the members and position it should 
have. — Margaret Drake, Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania. 


ASKS MORE POETRY 


Your magazine has always been a 
great source of information and en- 
joyment, and we wouldn’t be with- 
out it. However, there is one thing I 
have seen very little of, and that is 
poetry. Here’s one of mine: 


A farm is a place where there is room 
For gardens green, and fields of 
corn 
And the warm spring rain, and the 
harvest moon 
_Where the winter's cold, and the 
summers warm. 


It's a place where each day there is 
something | 
Like a new-born calf, or a fresh- 
laid egg 
Or the sweet smell of new-mown hay 
Or the speckled trout in the old 
creek bed. 


The city’s skyline is nice to see 
There's a strange wild beauty in the 
ocean surf 
But the prettiest thing, it seems to me 
Is a plowed-up field of dark brown 
turf. 


The cattle graze on the green hillside 
And the crops grow tall to reach the 
sun 
What better place can a man abide 
Than close to the earth God made 
us from. 


— Pauline Holmes Broe, Orleans, Vermont 


DOGGONE DEER 


In your comments on deer, you 
are on a subject very touchy with 
me. Having seen so many animals 
slaughtered on our highways . . . to 
say nothing of damage to cars and 
people . . . I often wonder if the 


be put to better use for fencing and 
proper maintenance. ’ 
No matter how pretty a highway 
might be, it serves its purpose no 
better as a highway with carcasses 
of dead animals, and the constant 
threat of animals. This is partly due 
to the very thing we are promoting, 
namely lawns and shrubbery. This 
growth draws the deer, and the deer 
draw the dogs. The area immediately 
adjacent to the highway should not 
be allowed to become any better 
browsing than areas further back. 
Most people, when they get on 
a super-highway, have one thought 
in mind, and that is to get where 
they are going in the least possible 
time. There is plenty of scenery in 
the distance to look at if necessary. 
I have been driving tractor-trailers 


for twenty-six years, and the most 
damage to any vehicle I was involved 
with was in my own car that hit a 
deer on the Taconic Parkway. — 
Richard Wiffen, Chatham, New York 


SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


I am in agreement with you on 
the point of curtailing sports in order 
to have funds for academic subjects. 

For some time I have been con- 
cerned with the low level of expec- 
tancy and achievement in scholastic 
subjects. In the classroom, teaching 
is directed at the 30th percentile 
... somewhat below average. I feel 
that instruction should be directed 
at that group within the 70th per- 
centile. This would result in a total 
upgrading of the tone of our schools. 


In sports, the most capable people 
comprise the players. I feel that 


‘the same principle should apply to 


scholastic subjects. Perhaps _ this 
would result in a greater respect 
and value for the intellectual in our 
society. 

Of course, we could insist on a 
policy of using only poor players 
on our sports teams. This would 
result in an overall mediocrity in 
our schools... sports as well as aca- 
demics. 

Just why the athlete is more highly 
valued than the intellectual escapes 
me. I guess it’s that the man on the 
street can more readily identify 
with him, but it does not seem to 
lead to progress or the needs of 
our times.—Dan Axtell, Canaseraga, 
New York 





Ohio dairymen get 220% return on investment. 


During a 90-day test, 15 Ohio dairymen 


Sweetlix 3-in-1 blocks help balance 


“Sweetlix molasses-salt blocks 
taste so good!” 





money we put to lawn areas and 


shrubbery along the roads couldn’t 
Pat Be 


most roughages to improve return. 
They provide highly palatable cane 
molasses, salt, dicalcium phosphate, 
six major trace minerals, EDDI (an 
organic source of iodine to aid in the 
prevention of foot rot and soft tissue 
lumpy jaw) and vitamins A and D. 

Another way to better utilize roughage 
_..from the folks who make a full line 
of Sweetlix molasses-salt blocks. 


fed 515 cows Sweetlix 3-in-1 molasses- 
salt blocks in addition to regular rations. 
An additional 189.6 lbs. of milk was 
obtained per cow during the period 
when compared to the DHIA nurse cow 
table found in Ohio Dairy Bulletin 515. 
The dairymen got back $3.20 for each 
$1.00 spent for blocks —based on 
September 1973 milk price at 
Wooster, Ohio. 






Sweetlix’ 
-in-l blocks 


molasses mineral block medicated 


STALEY SPECIALTY FEEDS 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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und etictable 


fluctuating 
squeezer 


Unpredictable, unseasonable wet weather, 
fluctuating grain markets, and ‘‘on-freeze- 
off-freeze’’ price controls are putting the 
Squeeze on farm profits. 


One way to fight the squeeze is with a 
new GT Grain Dryer. With your own drying 
system you can eliminate those grain profit 
losses due to high moisture docking at sale time, and spoilage losses from 
high moisture storage. And when you stop to consider the cost-per-bushel 
it takes to operate a GT Dryer compared with your invested dollar, you’ Il 
quickly realize what a profit gainer it really is. 


We’ve made our new GT Tox-O-Wik and Tox-O-Wik I! Grain Dryers with a 
combination of features to insure fast, efficient and complete drying of all 
grains under any moisture condition. The simplicity of design and operation, 
combined with a strong rugged steel construction make for fewer down-times 
and a lot less maintenance. 


With 5 models to choose from, you can select a GT Dryer most suited to 
your farming needs. For more information on our grain dryer systems, 
check the appropriate box below and return it to us along with your name 
and address. 


L_] 270 (250 Bu) () 370 (350 Bu) (1) 5704 (500 Bu) 
L_] 570A (500 Bu, Automatic) 


eS 240 Bu. one pass continuous flow 











































Name 
















Address 
City State 
Zip GTD14 











CT ainone-tarce MFG. CO., INC. CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 67432 


How to saves26 
an acre 


on fertilizer. 


You can find out easily — 

In a free, idea-packed, 12-page booklet now available to all our 
ye ‘ew subscribers. 

: 7 \t's called, ‘Feeding Millions Organically’. And in it, you'll read how 
organic methods enabled lowa farmer Ralph Englekens to reduce his fertilizer 
cost to $3.85 per acre for his 700 acres — compared to an average of about 
$30.00 an acre for lowa farmers generally. 

You'll also meet a Maine farmer whose one acre of organic vegetables 
brought him unexpected new income. 

And the Minnesota farmer who ‘‘went organic’ when he discovered how 
costly chemical fertilizers were eating away profits. 

Plus many, many other documented case histories of farmers all over the 
country who have proved for themselves that organic growing methods produce 
high quality crops... less environmental damage . . . and bumper profits. 

Read all about it in this fascinating booklet, which is yours free with a 
money-saving subscription to Organic Gardening and Farming Magazine. 

OGF is the largest-selling magazine in America for organic growers — 
more than 800,000 of them, each month. 

Every issue is jam-packed with down-to-earth advice: How to market your 
harvest directly to the consumer — by-passing the middleman and increasing 
your own profits . . . Cut seed bills . . . Get rid of costly chemical sprays . . . Slow 
down soil erosion . . . plus many, many other practical tips for growing healthier, 
more abundant crops. 
































SAVE OVER 50% 
Now you can subscribe to OGF at a special, introductory rate: $3.85 for 12 
monthly issues. A saving of $4.55 — more than half! — off the single copy price. 


NO-RISK GUARANTEE 
Examine your first issue of OGF. If it’s not for you, just mark ‘‘cancel’’ on your 
first invoice, return it — and you owe nothing. The issue and the free booklet are 
yours to keep. No obligation, no questions asked. Mail coupon today. 


USE THIS CCUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET, MONEY-SAVING SUBSCRIPTION 


~ ORGANIC GARDENING AND FARMING MAGAZINE Emmaus, Pa. 18049 


Send me a free copy of ‘‘Feeding Millions Organically’ and enter my subscription to 
Organic Gardening and Farming at the special rate of $3.85 for 12 monthly issues — a saving 
of more than 50%. I'll examine the first issue and, if not satisfied, I'll mark ‘‘cancel’’ on my 
first invoice, return it, and owe you nothing. The first copy, and booklet, are mine to keep. 
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Loaded — A loading ramp for the 
garden tractor was made from a 
pair of planks, each fitted with 
brackets on which the planks could 
be shifted several inches each way 
for easier lining up the wheels. The 
brackets are angle iron, each with 
a pin which fits in a hole in the deck 
plate floor of the 2-wheeled trailer. 
Rods are welded bracket-like on these 
angle irons and short pipe lengths 
welded to angle irons on the ramps 
use these as a hinge. . 





Digger — A single-beam rock dig- 
ger for a small tractor was built by 
bolting together two beams from a 
junked gang plow and _ fastening 
them to a tractor quick-hitch which 
was welded together. 


Do-It-Yourself Barn Fan — This 
powerful fan maintains a constant 
airflow that discourages flies, and 
yet didn’t cost an arm and a leg. It 
is made from an old silo blower chas- 
sis, an industrial-size furnace blower, 
and an electric motor. A little weld- 
ing and some patience on the part of 
Henry Beneke, dairyman from Mil- 
lerton, New York, paid off hand- 
somely. 





Warning — An aluminum-painted 
old tire is mounted at the end of the 
culvert of the farm driveway. It is 
bolted to a pair of pipes which have 
been driven into the ground. They 
show up especially well at night and 
are appreciated by anyone not well 
aware of a culvert. 








Feed bunks of used tractor tires serve as an economical way to feed hay 
to horses or cattle. 

Two tires bolted together will hold quite a bit of hay. The capacity can 
be increased by cutting out the sides of the tires with a sharp knife dipped 
in soapy water, or with a saber saw. Photo: R. S. Tupper 
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Food For 
The Spirit 






— Tie eaal 
by Robert L. Clingan 
NO ceramic or shaped brass de- 
otional figure is more commonly 
nown to spiritually-minded people 
han those patterned after the origi- 
ial painting or etching by Albert 
Jurer, entitled “Praying Hands.” 
Ve see this painting everywhere, 
nd more often than not, it is a 
‘ource of moving inspiration. 
The story behind the picture is also 
_ source of inspiration. It tells of 
wo ambitious young artists who had 
ome to the metropolitan area to 
tudy with the great artists and com- 
are their works with their own, and 


to ceaselessly work to improve their 
skills. Being with few funds, they had 
to accept menial employment to sup- 
port their struggling efforts. The 
hours they spent earning a living 
denied the hours they needed to im- 
prove their craft. 

Finally one said to the other, “This 
is impossible. Following this route, 
neither of us will ever succeed. Our 
dreams are doomed.” Then it was 
suggested that it would be far better 
for one to give his full time to menial 
labor, and support them both, while 
the other gave full time to his studies 
to become an artist. How the decision 
was reached as to who should be- 
come the artist and who should sup- 
port them both, no one knows. But it 
was Albert Durer who became the 
artist. 

One day Durer noticed the room- 
mate who had chosen common toil, 


sitting with his hands folded in 
prayer. He began sketching the pray- 
ing hands, and it is those hands the 
world has seen ever since. 





Another story is told by those 
hands folded in prayer. A careful ex- 
amination of a picture or sculpture 
reveals the two postures of sincere 
prayer. One hand is taut and stretch- 
ed. It represents the seeking aspect 
of prayer, the asking that Jesus in- 
vited his disciples to engage in, 
knowing that God was a loving father 


with both the desire and the power 
to give good gifts to his children. 

The other hand is utterly relaxed. 
This hand represents the acceptance 
aspect of prayer. Jesus himself gave 
the great example of acceptance the 
night before his crucifixon. He 
prayed that if possible, he be spared 
the ordeal. Finally he prayed, “Not 
my will, but THINE be done.” Not 
until he had said that final prayer 
could he relax and leave the outcome 
in the hands of God. 

As __ spiritually-minded, _ praying 
people, we need to learn both the 
prayer of asking and seeking, and the 
prayer of accepting and “God- 
willing.” The two young artists have 
taught us something about prayer, 
and about sacrificing so that the best 
might be known in the life of a talent 
that had so much to offer the world. 
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Your 
Harvestore 
dealer puts 
it all 
together. 


Talk to him 
soon about 
the 
Harvestore 
System and 
Harvestore 
Automation 
Equipment. 


Agri-Systems, Inc. 
7070 U.S. Twenty 
Pavilion 

New York, 14525 
716-584-3180 


New York Sealed 
Storage, Inc. 
R.D. #1 

Auburn 

New York 13021 
315-252-7724 


Mohawk Harvestore 
Corporation 

Route #343 

Amenia 

New York 12501 
914-373-8166 


North Country 
Harvestore, Inc. 
P.O. Box 268 
Middlebury 
Vermont, 05753 
802-388-7822 


R.S. Osgood & Son 
Route 2 

East Dixfield 

Maine 04227 
207-645-4934 


The first Harvestore structure, 
erected at Swiss Town Farms, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


pena 
HARVESTORE 


Produc ts. love 


ROpucTs INC. 


<) 1949-1974 g 
Urata 


DETTE 
it all started 
Vda LE Ohm 


The first Harvestore structure was erected in 1949. 
At that time, the advantages offered by the unique 
feed storage and processing system were largely 
theoretical. Not so in 1974. Today, every Harvestore 
cropping and feeding practice has been proven by 
actual on-farm performance. Today, every Harvestore 
is sold, constructed and serviced by a dependable, 
dedicated dealer organization. All reasons why more 
Harvestore Systems will be sold this week than were 
sold during the year of 1949. The Harvestore System. 
It’s worth its weight...and your wait. 
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Fertilizer shortage 


How come, many people ask, that 
farmers in these United States are so 
short of nitrogen and phosphorus 
fertilizers . . . who’s the rascal that’s 
responsible? Well, no rascal is re- 
sponsible; there are many reasons: 

1. The fertilizer industry has lived 
on short-profit rations for many a past 
year. Fertilizer prices remained fairly 


Equipment may be complicated 
... financing doesn’t have to be. 


At Farm Credit Service, we believe financing should be simple 
and straightforward. Our terms are clear, our rates as reasonable as 
we can make them. .. and first call on credit goes to farmers like 
you. With equipment and all operating costs climbing, all farmers 
need the best possible source of financing. For your credit needs, 
you'll find your local Farm Credit representative easy to talk to. 
He understands your requirements, and as part of Farm Credit 
Service, he’ll be there, ready to help, whenever he’s needed. Join 
the thousands of farmers throughout New England, New York 
State and New Jersey who have learned that credit is only the 
beginning at Farm Credit Service. 


Your OWN 
Farm Credit Service 








Offering Land Bank and 
Production Credit Loans 


Sy, 


LAND BANK 


CLL 





stable for a long time previous tc 
1973, in spite of production costs 
that soared upward. The industry jus* 
hasn't been attractive enough dollar- 
wise to justify large capital expendi- 
tures to build a lot of new capacity 
In fact, overproduction in terms o' 
effective demand was characteristic 
of the fertilizer trade during the 60's 
and early 70's. 

2. Dollar devaluation teamed ur 
with the rapidly-rising productivity 
of some nations overseas to make U.S 
fertilizer a good buy. Furthermore. 
our federal authorities had clampec 
for many months a price ceiling on 
fertilizer that pegged its U.S. price 
from $10 to $30 per ton below what 
it would bring in foreign markets 

The result was inevitable . . . a 
massive hemorrhage of fertilizer out 
of the U.S. to more attractive market: 
elsewhere. Seeing the handwriting 
on the supermarket wall, the Wash- 
ington bureaucrats finally decon- 
trolled fertilizer prices . . . but lots 
of it still flows overseas to fulfill con- 
tracts made prior to the unfreezing 
of prices in the U.S. 

Joseph Sullivan, vice chairman 
of the Fertilizer Institute of America. 
says that major U.S. producers in 
1974 will divert at least three million 
tons to the domestic market that had 
earlier been earmarked for export. 
The ending of the domestic price 
freeze on fertilizer came none toc 
soon! 

3. In an attempt to get all-out fooc 
production, federal authorities have 
made 40 million acres of “set-aside’ 
land available for production . 
some of it coming “on stream” in 
1973, more in 1974. This land wil) 
require a staggering amount of plant 
food over and above the tonnage 
used in 1972 and 1973. 

4. Record farm prices for food anc 
fiber stimulate every farmer to seek 
a higher-yield recipe . . . and farm- 
ers think of fertilizer as the primary 
ingredient. So we'll have not only 
more acres of crops in “74... but 
farmers are hoping to apply some 
more fertilizer on most all of those 
acres. 

5. A shortage of natural gas has 
put the damper on nitrogen produc- 
tion. Natural gas provides the hy- 
drogen portion of ammonia . . . the 
creation of which is a part of pulling 
nitrogen from the air to transform 
it to plant food. 

6. A nagging problem is transpor- 
tation . . . especially in the North- 
east, where six bankrupt railroads 
have a shaky present (and face an 
uncertain future). 

Suppose you're the manager of «1 
fertilizer company shipping material 
by rail into the Northeast . . . per- 
haps the company owns a number of 
hopper cars for shipment. If you can 
readily sell your production in other 
parts of the United States where rail- 
roads are healthy, would you tak» 
the risk of having your cars tied u) 
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for weeks in case of total collapse 
of the rail system in the Northeast? 

7. In western New York, a special 
“hot spot” of potential shortage 
exists because Ontario Plant Food 
(a subsidiary of International Min- 
erals and Chemical) dropped out of 
the area. Agrico and OPF had been, 
up until the summer of 1973, using 
an Agrico plant near Buffalo to pro- 
cess mixed fertilizers. 

However, the plant could not meet 
environmental standards . . . and it 
was considered too old to justify 
renovation . . . so Agrico closed it. 
An équivalent of about 80,000 tons 
of fertilizer came annually from this 
plant, and there are indications that 
Agrico and IMC may have allocated 
elsewhere the basic materials once 
going to this facility. 

As a result of all these things, the 
USDA estimates that nitrogen and 
phosphate supplies in the U.S. may 
be short of total demand by one mil- 
lion tons of nitrogen and 700,000 
tons of phosphate (equivalent to four 
million tons of fertilizer). Urea and 
ammonium nitrate are . . . and will 
be . . . in especially short supply. 
Phosphates are also tight, but potash 
is not in short supply. 

All of them, though, will come at 
a substantially higher price tag than 
they did in 1973! Nitrogen solutions 
were up in price by one-third as 
early as the middle of November. 
One central New York dealer at that 
time had already boosted prices of 
ammonium nitrate to $140 per ton, 
and urea (46 percent) was quoted 
at the same price. By early Decem- 
ber, reported urea prices ranged all 
the way from $130 to well over $200 
per ton .. . with practically none 
available. The price of urea was 
around $67 per ton last September. 


Remember 

Here are some things to remember 
amidst all the excitement about the 
fertilizer shortage: 

1. Lime fields to a pH of 6.5 to 7, 
the level of maximum phosphate 
availability. An awful lot of phos- 
phorus in fertilizer gets tied up by 
acid soils so plants can’t get hold of 
this plant food even though it’s in 
the ground. 

Gobs of nitrogen applied over the 
years have pushed soil pH down- 
ward .. . acid soils have a way of 
creeping up on even those farmers 
with generally heads-up manage- 
ment. 

Remember that modern tractors 
have the power to plow deeper than 
the tractors of a decade or so ago, 
so the furrow slice is deeper. This 
calls for the application of more lime 
than was once the case because the 
layer of worked land now has more 
volume to be “sweetened” .. . and 
this takes more lime. 





“Oh hi, Boss. | was just looking for you!’ 
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2. Get your fertilizer in hand just 
as soon as available. Costs will go 
up right through to planting time... 
and fertilizer will likely be extremely 
short in supply then. 

3. There has been a lot of sloppy 
fertilizing over the years . . . simply 
because it takes time and effort (and 
sometimes money) to plan the job 
right, and fertilizer was cheap any- 
way. So all too many farmers just 
poured it on to be sure they had 
enough. With fertilizer costs soaring, 
it will pay especially well in ’74 to” 
run soil tests and tailor the fertilizer 
amount to the indicated needs. 

Furthermore, the point of di- 
minishing returns . . . that point at 
which the last unit of fertilizer just 
paid for itself with more crop output 

. . has shifted. Dairymen have 


moved the grain-feeding throttle 
back a notch or two in response to 
rising feed prices, and sharply-in- 
creased fertilizer prices call for a 
similar shift in thinking when choos- 
ing fertilizer application rates. After 
all, maximizing net income is the 
first priority of most farmers . . . not 
getting the top yield in spite of cost. 

4. Finally, philosophize a bit about 


‘the fertilizer shortage, instead of 


getting an ulcer over it. Remember 
that the Achilles heel of agriculture 
in these United States has long been 
one of overproduction. 

Every farmer realizes that a short 
supply of food generally sells for a 
better net farm income than does a 
big supply. The world being as it 
is, however, leads every farmer to 
strive for maximum production . . . 


and so farmers individually and col- 
lectively dig their own financial 
graves as they diligently overpro- 
duce. Non-farm consumers are very 
happy about this, of course . . . for 
it provides the cheap-food base upon 
which to build an affluent society 
characterized by longer vacations, 
more TV sets, and all the other non- 
food goodies for which we Ameri- 
cans spend 85 percent of our in- 
comes. 

But shortages of inputs like fer- 
tilizer put a brake on the natural 
tendency among farmers to overdo a 
good thing. Hopefully, farmers will 
face enough business obstacles in 
1974 so their productivity will not 

. as it has so often in the past 
. . . provide a sea of cheap food for 
non-farm consumers! — G.L.C. 








An invitation to 





milk our dairy clean-Up system 
for all it’s worth. 








You know the value and necessity 
of a good dairy clean-up system. 
And that’s what we offer. A thor- 
ough, effective economical system 
to clean and disinfect each and 
every part of your operation. 
These are the products that make 
it work. 


Purina Dairv Pipeli 
Cen 


A highly effective powdered 
chlorinated cleaner that cleans. 
pipelines, bulk tanks and stops 
milkstone buildup—all with a 
powerful combination of deter- 
gent, anti-corrosion agents and 
water softeners. It doesn’t foam 
while it works or leave a harmful 


residue when it’s done. That makes 


it ideal for almost all usages, 


including in-place cleaning, which 


makes it easy on you. 


Purina Solu-Clean* 


For some operations, a heavy-duty 
liquid chlorinated caustic cleaner 


is better suited than a powdered 
chlorinated product (and 
vice-versa). So we offer you both 


—and our “milk it” money-saving 


offer is good on either. Purina 
Solu-Clean mixes easily. Won’t 


foam. And it cleans and sanitizes , 


pipelines and mechanically- 


3 
cleaned bulk tanks while it aids in ff 


J 


the prevention of harmful 
milkstone buildup. 





Purina Acid Cleaner 


If you have milkstone buildup, 


then we’ve got a cleaner to get it 
out. Purina Acid Cleaner is tough 
and effective to wipe out any and 
all mineral deposits quickly and 


easily. Then, when all the milk- 
stone is out, simply use Purina 


Dairy Pipeline Cleaner or Solu- 
Clean to keep it clear. Or, if your 


area has especially hard water, 


use Purina Acid Cleaner at least 


once a week. That’ll do the job. 
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Purina Chlorine 

Before you start milking, it’s good 
to sanitize your pipelines and bulk 
tanks against bacteria that could 
contaminate milk. That’s where 
Purina Chlorine Sanitizer comes 
in. It works with 50% available 
chlorine (and without foam) to 
disinfect, sanitize and deodorize. 
Purina 1-0 Dairy ° 
After each milking you’ve got 
machines and utensils that need 
cleaning and sanitizing. Purina 
i-O Dairy does just that with a 
combination of detergents, acid 
and iodine. Unlike some iodines, 
i-ODairy is nonirritating and 
noncorrosive, but gives you the 
same powerful bacteria kill. 


PURINA 
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dairy clean-up system efficient, _ 
safe to use and cost saving. You'll 
also find them at your local 
Purina dealer. 


We invite you to milk our system 
for all it’s worth. And that’s a lot. 


Purina Health Care Products se 
® 
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Planning a New Barn? 








D 


(or Modernizing) 


. call on UEBLER’S . . . for barn equipment items 
manufactured by six different companies, for assistance in 
planning your new facility, and for assistance in establishing 
dealer/builder contact. 


VEBLER 


@ STALLS 

@® VENTILATORS 

@ FEED TRUCKS 

@ GUTTER GRATES 
@ COW TRAINERS 
@ WATER BOWLS 


NESSETH 


MANURE DISPOSAL SYSTEM 


Barn.Pump (1) pumps liquid manure underground from barn to storage 
pit or lagoon. Pit Pump (2) breaks up crust, mixes into fine slurry and 
fills (3) Tank Slinger. 
Mail coupon or phone 315/829-2305 for full information. 
UEBLER’S Dept. AA, Vernon, N.Y. 13476 


['UEBLER’S— Wholesale Distributors. == == ~~~ 


ept. AA, Vernon, N.Y. 13476 


L] Please rush literature on items checked below 
] Please have your dealer or representative contact me. 





Name 
ddress Phone 
Post Office State Zip 









Performance And 
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FARMING IS BETTER 
WITH BADGER 


P.O., State and Zip 
~~ 





(] CORNELL — barn cleaners 
CL) KEMLITE — ceiling & wall panels 


(] NESSETH — manure systems 
L) SIOUX — tubular steel gates 
(] UEBLER - stalls, ventilators 


NEW... 
Badger 


A Milestone In 
Silo Unloader 


Pow-R-Irac Silo Unloader 
Badger’s new, high capacity Pow-R-Trac 
Silo Unloader lets you feed cattle easier 
than ever before. Heavy duty Pow-R-Trac 
Ring Drive provides positive unloading— 
even in soft, fluffy silage. Three-point sus- 
pension assures a level cut. No more hand 
leveling. Features time-proven high ca- 
pacity blower, auger, and transmission. 
Blower, collector ring, and motor area de- 
signed for simple, fast servicing. Badger 
Pow-R-Trac Silo Unloader is available for 
12-24 ft. diameter silos. Regular 2400-3600 
unloaders also available. 


Convenience 


BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY FERGUSON INC. 
Dept. AA-4, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 


Please send information on the following: 


(1) Silo Unloader [1 Forage Box & [] Liquid Manure Systems [] Badger Dealership 
(] Feeding Systems Blower (_] Manure Spreader L] | am a Student 


Name 
Address 
























Doc Mettler comments on: 





Foal facts 


“The foal is due in April, but the 
mare doesn’t look any different than 
she did last fall” is a thought going 
through the minds of many horse 
owners this time of year. When the 
thought is put as a question to a 
veterinarian he can find the answer 
in about five minutes, but then if 
he has time, he will take fifteen 
minutes to explain to the mare’s 
owner one of two procedures. The 
first one involves what to do to pre- 
pare for the expected foal... or, if 
the mare is open, what should be 
done to make sure this barren mare 
foals in 1975. 

Serviced mares should be checked 
for pregnancy as early as possible 
after breeding (usually 30-45 days) 
and, if pregnant, should be re- 
checked: January is not too early 
to start working on a mare expected 
to foal in 1975. 

First, let’s mention a few facts 
pertaining to normal mares. The 
heat cycle on the mare is about 21 
days, the same as the cow, but here 
all similarity stops. The mare may 
show heat only during the late spring 
and early summer, or as in the case 
of the Thoroughbred and other light 
horse breeds, cycle nearly all year 
‘round. Most mares show very little 
evidence of heat except when with 
a stallion or a strange gelding. 


Milder 


In winter or early spring, mares 
may have milder heats but stay in 
heat for as long as 18 days, go out 
for three days and be right back in. 
This is particularly true of young 
maiden mares and it can be annoying 
to a trainer, since these mares will 
stop and urinate more often than 
normal and become excited every 
time they are brought near a strange 
horse, regardless of its sex. Later in 
the year, heats become stronger, but 
usually last five to seven days. 

The mare, like most domestic 
animals, has a bicornul uterus, that 
is, the uterus or womb has two horns. 
At the tip of each horn is an ovary. 
Between the tip of the uterus and 
the ovary lies the tortuous oviduct. 

The ovary of the mare is much 
larger than that of the cow and dur- 
ing heat when the ovary produces a 
ripe follicle (the follicle is a thin- 
walled sac containing the tiny ova 
or egg) the ovary and follicle to- 
gether may be the size of a grape- 
fruit and be perfectly normal. In 
contrast, the follicle on the ovary of 
the cow is seldom as large as half a 
sour cherry. 

The cervix or entry to the uterus 
of the mare is soft and almost im- 
possible to detect by rectal exam, 
whereas in the cow it is hard and 
about the size of a roll of quarters. 
During heat, the mare’s cervix is 
enlarged and even softer. Its ap- 


pearance as viewed through a vagin- 
al speculum is often used as an indi- 
cation of stage of heat. 

If your veterinarian has had the 
opportunity to examine many mares, 
he can tell by rectal exam and exam- 
ination of the cervix about what 
stage in the cycle a mare is in. It 
may be necessary for him to check 
her every five days for three weeks, 
but if she is cycling he will pick up 
the heat during this time. 

The most usual way to detect ‘heat 
is to bring a stallion near the mare 
for just a few minutes every day or 
so. This practice is known as “teas- 
ing.” When the mare reacts to the 
stallion, it is also said that she is 
“teasing” or “horsing.” The teasing 
mare will react to the stallion by 
turning her buttocks toward the 
stallion, squatting, urinating and 
making urinating-like movements 
with her vulva. 


Examination 


Some mares will tease every time 
a stallion or strange gelding is 
brought near, and others will show 
nothing even when in strong heat. 
With the knowledge and experience 
veterinarians have today in this type 
of work, much of the guesswork of 
when to breed a mare can be elimi- 
nated by a veterinary examination 
prior to servicing. 

A mare not cycling at all will 
have bare ovaries. As she gets near 
her first cycle in the spring, a follicle 
will start to build in size, and as the 
follicle becomes soft and“ripe,” she 
will show signs of heat. Within hours 
after the follicle ruptures and the egg 
starts down the oviduct, the mare 
will go out of heat and show little 
sexual interest...or even kick and 
try to fight the stallion. 


Gestation 

The mare’s gestation period is 
about 11 months, and I say “about” 
since it varies, according to breed, 
from 300 to 360 days with 330 to 
339 days most usual. After foaling, 
a mare will ovulate between six and 
16 days, sometimes without showing 
external signs of heat. If serviced on 
this “foal heat,” she is apt to breed. 
If not bred, she will usually show 
heat about 21 days after the foal 
heat. 

At the time of the foal heat, the 
foal will often show a diarrhea... 
apparently caused by changes in the 
mare’s milk. It is said that foals 
completely free of parasites will not 
show this symptom, so perhaps more 
than a change in milk is needed to 
produce this diarrhea. 

Up until now, we have been talk- 
ing about normal mares. Few mares 
are completely normal by these 
standards, but it gives us something 
to go on. 
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If you have a maiden mare due to 
breed this spring, simply having her 
examined to establish a cycle, having 
her checked for and treated for 
parasites, and putting her on a good 
diet, are all that is necessary. As in 
fertility work in cattle, good records 
should be kept. 


Plan Ahead 


Make your plans months ahead so 
that you know if the stallion owner 
requires tests such as EJA (equine 
infectious anemia, or swamp fever) 
and if he wants a culture. Cultures 
for bacteria in the uterus of the mare 
do not mean much unless done at 
the time of heat, so this may have 
to be done one heat ahead of breed- 
ing. Some stallion owners will want 
you to simply bring the mare in and 
they will do all the checking and 
have their own veterinarian make 
the culture. 

On the other hand, if your mare 
was bred last year and did not con- 
ceive, or foaled previously and is 
not now carrying foal, she is termed 
“barren” and should be examined 
further, Let your veterinarian know 
as early as possible so if he finds 
serious problems, such as infection, 
he will have time to treat her so she 
will have a few normal cycles before 
breeding. 


Culture 


A culture will not only tell what 
“bug” is infecting your mare, but 
what antibiotic or chemical she can 
best be treated with. If your own 
veterinarian is not doing this type 
of examination he will be able to 
recommend a colleague who will be 
more experienced in procedures, 
tests and treatments. 

Some mares, because of previous 
injury or a peculiarity of individual 
anatomy, “gape” or suck wind 
through the vulva into the vagina. 
This causes a chronic inflammation 
and infection of the genital tract. 
Sometimes the only treatment need- 
ed...in fact sometimes the only 
one that will work...is for your 
veterinarian to do a “‘Caslick” 
operation. 

This consists of suturing the vulva 
lips to cause them to grow together 
and make the vulva opening smaller. 
At breeding the vulva is opened, 
then sutured closed again after 
service. 

Where it is permitted and done 
correctly, artificial insemination can 
reduce the chance of reinfection on 
these wind-sucking mares. Even if 
artificial insemination is allowed, 
most stallion owners require the » 
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“It's from Fletch at the 4-H convention. He 


Says, ‘I can’t say much on a post card so will 
close."’ 
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mare to be on the same farm as the 
stallion at the time of breeding. 
Once it is determined that a mare is 
ready for service, she is bred every 
48 hours until she goes out of heat. 


Experience 


By careful examination and ex- 
perience in predicting ovulation, a 
veterinarian can usually cut the 
number of services down to one or 
two. This is particularly important 
during the peak breeding season 
when many mares are booked to the 
same stallion, and during the early 
part of the season when some mares 
seem to “hang fire’ and don’t go out 
of heat. The ideal breeding time 
would be a few hours ahead of ovula- 
tion so that sperm from the stallion 
would already be in the oviduct and 
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THERE IS... 


Life is far too short to spend walking and wallowing around 
a barn full of manure, when you don’t have to. Your 
investment is too large to permit your cows to wander 
around loose. Your time is too valuable to round up those 
cows twice each day, regardless of what else you might 
have to do. And your time is too valuable to spend 
chasing and singling out cows every time there’s breeding 





BERG EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 54449 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 13365 


BERG EQUIPMENT CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
RR-6 LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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waiting for the descending egg. 
May and June are the most fertile 
months of the mare here in the 
Northeast. Unless you are trying to 
secure an early foal for racing, I see 
no reason to breed for earlier foals. 
Mares that have been shown or 
raced for several years, have re- 
ceived hormones to keep them out 
of heat, or have been treated for 
lameness with cortisone, should usu- 
ally have a year’s rest before they 
are ready to breed. All too often we 
are presented with this problem in 
June and the owner expects the mare 
to be in foal by July 1! A summer of 
pasture and a winter of good care 
and nutrition will often make the 
difference between a barren mare 
disappointing to its owner, or a 
healthy foal with a satisfied owner. 
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| BERG EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
WISCONSIN 54449 


City, State 


There is no magic involved in 
getting mares with foal. All you need 
is a fertile mare, a fertile stallion, 
and a little knowledge. When you 
have a question, rely on the advice 
of your veterinarian. 








or treating to be done. That’s why we say, for comfort, 
safety and security, there’s a better way. . 

Yes, there is a better way . . . with Berg Stalls, Berg Barn 
Cleaner and Berg Barn Equipment, designed to make life 
easier for both you and your livestock. If you want this 
better way let our free barn planning service help you in 
remodeling or in new planning. 


SEND INFORMATION ON: 

(] PERMA-PENS [] COW SAVER TIE STALLS 

[] LEVER ACTION STALLS [J BARN CLEANERS 

[] MANURE STACKERS [] AIR FLOW VENTILATION 
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MORTON BUILDINGS 


IN COLOR 


_ i - es , 
[24 ry 


Backed By The Strongest Warranty 
in Writing Ever Offered on a Farm 
Building! 


GARAGES & SHOPS 


CATTLE BARNS 
q HORSE BARNS 


For Complete Information & Prices Write or Phone: 


MORTON BUILDINGS 


AA 
P.O. BOX 30 HOMER, N.Y. 13077 
PHONE 607-749-4913 
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Rough Rugged 
Dependable 


PROTECT YOUR 
INVESTMENT... 


Machinery, Grain and 
Livestock in a 

1 Miracle Span 

Building 










Ideal for 
e Livestock 
e Implement s 
e A 40 x 100 holds 40,000 Bu. (approx.) 
e Includes ends and BIG doors 
on ball bearing rollers 
SEND NOW FOR FREE COLOUR BROCHURE AND DETAILED INFORMATION. 


e 22 Gauge Steel 

e Windtight, rain & 
snow proof 

¢ maintenance free 


MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS INC. 


We NN 


N. Dean, R.R. #1, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669, Tel. No. (315) 393-2139 
H. Downer, 2129 Davis Road, West Falls, N.Y. 14170, Tel. No. (716) 652-8242 
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Hort show program 


The New York State Horticultural 
Society holds its annual trade show 
and meetings on January 17 and 18 
at the War Memorial and Holiday 
Inn Downtown, Rochester . . . and on 
January 23 and 24 at Granit 2 Hotel, 
near Kerhonkson. 

At Rochester, the formal program 
kicks off with Prof. Max Brunk of 
Cornell University speaking on apple 
pricing at 10 am.... followed by 
extension fruit specialists Dick Nor- 
ton and Thomas Brewer. Pesticide 
safety and the energy crisis are dis- 
cussed in the afternoon, and Dr. John 
Carew of Michigan State University 
is the evening’s banquet speaker. 

On Friday the 18th, a mechanical 
harvest symposium leads off the day, 
followed by a discussion of inter- 
national trade...and_ concluding 
with a look ahead at the future of 
farming by Prof. David Call of Cor- 
nell. 

The Hudson Valley meetings at 
Granit 2 also get underway at 10 
a.m., starting with pesticide safety 


AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY TO MEET 


The New York State Agricultural 
Society will meet at the Hyatt House 
in Albany, New York, on January 
9, 1974, beginning at 10 a.m. A pro- 
gram whose theme is “The Empire 
State — Land of Opportunity” will 
be presented . . . involving remarks 
by a long list of farming and agri- 
business notables. 

In the evening, four Century Farm 
families will be honored . . . Allen 
and Dorothy Child, Malone; Walter 
and Eleanor Wright, Johnson City; 
George and Eleanor Glassel, Calli- 
coon; and the Ackley Farm (Harry 
and Elizabeth, Douglas and Tyra), 
Gowanda. 

All the farms, in addition to being 
in one family for 100 years or more, 
are operated by people of proven 
farming ability and long records of 
constructive community service. 

The meeting is open to anyone 
interested. 


Quality Improved 


Varieties of 
Vegetables 
and Flowers 


1974 Catalog FREE on Request 


(EPA and OSHA) and moving on to 
the energy crisis. In the afternoon, 
pest management is the main topic. 
The banquet speaker will be Richard 
McGuire, dairy farmer and president 
of New York State Farm Bureau. 

January 24 features discussions of 
fruit grades and standards, root- 
stocks, cost studies, and a luncheon 
speech by Prof. David Call, director 
of the New York Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service. In the afternoon 
there will be a special symposium on 
growing peaches. 


SLITER TO UDIA 


John W. Sliter recently became 
executive vice president of the 
United Dairy Industry Association 
(UDIA), the na- 
tional organiza- 
tion which is re- 7 
sponsible for pro- 
grams of promo- 
tion, education | 
and research on | 
behalf of dairy | 
farmers and the 
dairy industry. 
The UDIA family , 
includes Ameri- John Sliter 
can Dairy Association, National 
Dairy Council and Dairy Research 
Inc. (DRINC). 

Previously, he was general mana- 
ger of American Dairy Association 
and Dairy Council of New York 
(ADA & DC of N. Y.), a post he had 
held since January, 1967. ADA & 
DC of New York is the UDIA mem- 
ber organization for that area. 

John was born on a dairy farm in 
the Troy, New York area and has 
been associated with dairying and 
the dairy industry all of his life. 

He was involved in the early his- 
tory of UDIA. The organization 
officially came into being in May 
1970 and was intended to serve as an 
“umbrella” organization for ADA, 
NDC and DRINC in producer fund- 
ing and program coordination. 

UDIA’s address is 6300 North 
River Road, Rosemont, Illinois 60018. 
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Vegetable Conference — On Febru- 
ary 19, 20 and 21, 1974, the eighth 
annual Processing Vegetable Con- 
ference will be held at the Holiday 
Inn, Batavia, New York. According 
to extension specialist Robert F. 
Becker, there will be crop sessions 
dealing with snap beans, red beets, 
peas, sweet corn, carrots and cab- 
bage. An evening program is also 
planned. 

Although sponsored by New York 
State Cooperative Extension and 
Cornell University, representatives 
from the New York Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association and the Associated 
New York State Food Processors are 
involved in planning and conducting 
the conference. 

A more detailed program will be 
available shortly after the first of 
the year. For further information, 
contact Robert F. Becker, Confer- 
ence Chairman, Hedrick Hall, New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, New York 14456. 


New Vegetables — Seed growers of 
the W. Atlee Burpee Company have 
developed the Greensleeves bush 
snap bean...new for 1974. It’s a 
56-day bean . . . recommended by the 
company for sowings in the garden 
every couple of weeks from spring 
until summer. 

The Burpee Company is also the 
developer of one of the first vege- 
table varieties receiving a USDA 
Certificate for Protection. It means 
that the originator of a new open- 
pollinated or non-hybrid variety is 
the sole legal producer of the seed 
for 17 years. Green Ice lettuce is the 
“pioneer protected” Burpee variety. 


Dithane Change — New York re- 
gional vegetable agent Ken Stone 
reports. that the manufacture of the 
fungicide Dithane D-14 has ended. 
Dithane M-45 will replace it for 
control of smut and other seedling 
diseases of onions. 

Enough D-14 is available for 90 
percent of the 1974 onion acreage 
in New York. However, an equip- 
ment shift is eventually in order, to 
accommodate the fact that M-45 is 
a wettable powder .. . requiring tank 
agitation. 


Zapped — Be on the lookout for the 
“Zapper.” Last seen in cantaloupe, 
mion and radish fields, this deadly 
nachine is reported to employ micro- 
vaves to kill its victims. 

A far cry from the rough riding 
ontraptions of the past, the “Zapper” 
s a weeder of the Buck Rogers style 
hat passes over the soil, killing 
veeds, weed seeds and other soil 
rganisms wherever it shoots its 
death ray.” There are no chemicals 
ad no residual materials as with so 
aany pesticides and herbicides. 

Here’s how it works. Picture a 
veed seed or worm about to get 
zapped.” Suddenly a microwave 
asses into its body, setting its mole- 
‘ules to spinning so fast that when 
hey slow down, they’re nowhere 
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near where they started. Internal 
structure is so damaged it dies. 
Already tested in some vegetable 
fields, the “Zapper” has been credi- 
ted with boosting yields considerably. 
It is still prohibitively expensive for 
use on a commercial scale, but the 
people from Oceanography Inter- 
national Corporation, College Sta- 
tion, Texas 77840 have slated ex- 
tensive experiments and have high 
hopes that the machine may be in 
commercial use by 1975. 


This test model Zapper weighs 16 tons, 
carries two tons of monitoring equip- 
ment, and fires the microwaves into the 
soil from the plate suspended near 
ground level just in front of the left rear 
tire. Commercial models are expected 
to be half as heavy as this one. 
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There are 2,544 different 
manure-handling 
combinations on 
these two pages 






78 Blade—3 widths 


88 Blade—4 widths 


Manure from 20 or 200 cows, 40 or 
400 steers, 50 or 500 hogs raises 
different manure-moving problems. 

Add in the differences in housing 
—sheds, pens, stanchion barns, 
gutters, paved lots—and your 
equipment needs vary from your 
neighbor's. 

Your John Deere dealer offers the 
widest selection of manure 
equipment available—to help you 
match your specific requirements. 

Just considering the different 
models of loaders, blades, and 
spreaders, and different beater 


115 Blade—3 widths 







37 Loader—2 buckets 


148 Loader—4 buckets 


options, bucket and blade sizes, you 
can choose from well over 2,500 
different combinations. Even more 
with all the secondary options! 

Starting off the lineup are three 
blades that'll simplify your big 
scraping jobs. The light-duty 78, 
medium-duty 88, and heavy-duty 
115. In 6- to 9-foot lengths 
(depending on model). 

Next come four loaders with a 
wide variety of buckets to match 
your requirements. The economical 
37 offers both manual and hydraulic 
bucket control. Single-action 


145 Loader—4 buckets 






158 Loader—5 buckeis 


70 Skid-Steer Loader— 
3 buckets 


170 Skid-Steer Loade 
i) 6 buckets 


Ly 
eat 


cylinders breakout 1,900 pounds an 
let you lift a half-ton9% feet high. 

The short-coupled 145 cleans 
tight quarters efficiently. Ability to 
breakout 3,150 pounds and to lift 
2,100 pounds to 9 feet 3 Inches 
gives real payload capacity. 

“Multi-duty”’ best describes the 
148 because of Its 3,100-pound 
lift, 4,700-pound breakout, and 
10-foot-6-inch lift height. 

The 158 is built for big jobs and 
tractors up to 150-hp. A 13-foot lift | 
height gives big reach to 
complement the whopping 5,800- 






34 Spreader—4 beater options 










cund breakout capacity and 3,800- 
ounds of lift. 
f you prefer a self-propelled 


hey’re big where it’s important to 

€ big—in lift capacity (800 pounds 
nd 1,700 pounds, respectively). Yet, 
hey’re small in overall dimensions. 
he 70 scoots through doors just 47 
nches wide; the 170 through 

€-inch doors. Quick-Tatch lets you 
hange buckets on the 170 in less 
han 15 seconds. 

~hree PTO Spreaders give you a 
ide range of capacities. The 


40 Spreader—4 beater options 


54 Spreader—4 beater options 


oder, take a look at the 70 and 170. 


popular 34 loads easily because of 
a mere 40% -inch loading height. 
Capacity (ASAE rated, 15 in. above 
upper beater) is 178 cubic feet. 

For more capacity, choose the 40 
Spreader. Styling is the same as the 
34, but capacity tops off at 199 
cubic feet. 

For big hauling jobs, the massive 
54 Spreader gives you 267 cubic 
feet of capacity. And the 54's 
exclusive log-chain conveyor 
provides plenty of reserve muscle. 

Pick the beater best for your 
operation. Big 18-inch-diameter 


...at John Deere 
you can match 
equipment 

to your specific 
clean-up needs 








760 Flail Spreader 


790 Flail Spreader 


850 Flail Spreader 


870 Flail Spreader 


drum nearly fills the rear of the 
spreader, helps hold in manure with 
little bedding. Nine-inch drum 
partially plugs the rear end and also 
rios apart packed manure. Paddle 
beater bites deeper for shredding 
hard-packed, straw-laced stuff. If you 
orefer, an upper beater may be added. 

Leak-proof Flail Spreaders might 
be your choice. New 4-, 5-, 6-, and 
7% -ton models (590 to 1,060 gallons) 
give you straight-pole tongues for 
maneuverability in tight quarters. 

See your John Deere dealer for 
more details. 


The Long Green Line... 
Leadership in product and 
Miniasia) service... today and tomorrow. 





Six Great New Flowers! 


Each January gardeners eagerly 
look forward to learning which new 
flowers have been given the coveted 


All America 
Awards for that 
year, and in 


1974 they've hit 
the jackpot! Six 
flowers are prize 





winners, includ- 
ing one which 
earned a_ gold 


medal and one 
which is a triple-award winner. 

Marigold Showboat has the dis- 
tinction of being the first All-America 
winner to simultaneously win awards 
in the All-Britain Trials and Fleuro- 
select, the European flower trials. 
It won a bronze medal in all three 
competitions. 

Marigold Showboat is a dwarf 
triploid hybrid yellow variety. A 
triploid hybrid marigold is a cross 
between the tall American marigold 
and the dwarf French variety, com- 
bining the best characteristics of 
both classes. They stay dwarf like 
the French but grow much larger 
flowers. 

Showboat’s flowers are 2% inches 
across, fully double and freely pro- 
duced on 12-inch plants that also 
spread 12 inches. Among the earliest 
of all marigolds, the first flowers 
appear within five weeks from seed 
and keep coming from early summer 
until hard frost. They are exceptional 
for edgings, beds, borders, window 
boxes and other container plantings. 
Best results are obtained by starting 
seed indoors and transplanting to a 
sunny location. 

Zinnia Scarlet Ruffles, the gold 
medal winner in the 1974 All-America 
Selections, is a sensational new ver- 
sion of the “Cut-and-Come-Again” 
family, especially popular with gar- 
deners who like plenty of cut flow- 
ers for indoor arrangements. Blos- 


soms are a vivid deep scarlet that 
almost glow in the summer sun. The 
2%-inch, bell-shaped flowers are 
ruffled and fully double, standing 
stiff and upright on long stems. 
Scarlet Ruffles is a hybrid, and 
this accounts for its exceptionally 
heavy bloom production, its early 
blooming qualities and_ excellent 
summer endurance. Resistant to 
mildew, the plants grow 28 inches 
tall and bloom from late June until 
there is a hard frost. Seed is best 
sown outdoors where the plants are 
to bloom. Other than a sunny loca- 
tion, their needs are few, and they 





Bronze Medal Winner Zinnia Peter Pan Orange 





Posing with this beautiful display of new Showboat Marigolds are 


the identical twin daughters of Mr. 


David Lemon, the flower 


breeder responsible for this triple-award winner. 


Gold Medal Winner Zinnia Scarlet Ruffles 





Photos : All-America Selections 


will tolerate long periods of drought 
better than most flowers. 


Other Prize Winners 

Four other outstanding new flow- 
ers won bronze medals in the All- 
America Selections. They are Zinnia 
Peter Pan Orange, Celosia Red Fox, 
Dianthus Magic Charms and Cos- 
mos Diablo. Here are brief descrip- 
tions of these flowers. 

Zinnia Peter Pan Orange has 
well-doubled, flame-orange flowers, 
measuring up to 4 inches across. 
Three other flowers in this class 
(Peter Pan Pink, Plum and Scarlet) 
have won awards in previous years. 

All the Peter Pans combine at- 
tractive, large flower size with dwarf 
plant habit. Seldom growing more 
than a foot high, the first flowers 


appear when plants are just 6 inches 
tall. They remain neat and compact, 
tolerate adverse weather with ease, 
and produce masses of blooms. You 
can start seed indoors and transplant 
to the garden after danger of frost 
is past, or they can be direc: sown 
into the gar den. 

Celos Red Fox has bright, shiny 
carmine-red plumes and fresh, green 
foliage which create a beautifull con- 
trast. Central plumes are 7 inches 
long and 4 inches wide, surrounded 
by many side branches with smaller 
plumes. 

Semi-dwarf in habit, Red Fox 
grows just 2 feet high and has a 
spread of 2 feet. Celosia loves full 
sun, tolerates America’s hot, humid 
summers with ease and resists drought. 
They also dry easily for winter flow- 
er arrangements. 

Dianthus Magic Charms has the 
brightest color range yet produced 
in dianthus. The ear!y-flowering 
plants are 6 inches high and covered 
with clusters of scarlet, crimson, 
white, pink, salmon and unusual 
“speckled” flowers. The lovely flower 
display begins in early summer and 
continues into late fall, when the 
best color effect is often produced. 
In most locations the plants will 
winter over for a repeat display the 
following spring. 

Cosmos Diablo has flowers that 
are semi-double and 2 inches across; 
they open a bright orange, then 
deepen to fiery red. Diablo has an 
upright branching habit with attrac- 
tive, feathery green foliage. It is 


pest resistant, has good weather 
tolerance, and thrives in a wide 
> 


range of soil conditions. 

For best results, seed of Diablo 
should be sown directly into the 
garden after danger of frost is past. 
The plants make rapid growth and 
soon cover themselves in hundreds 
of fiery blooms. They create a par- 
ticularly striking effect in a flower 
border. 

Order seeds soon, so you'll be al! 
ready to grow these prize winner: 
in your garden this summer. 
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The tax debate 


by Gordon Conklin 


THE Conklin hacienda is located 
just across the road from Seneca 
County, New York. Of late, I have 
been hearing cries of great anguish 
coming from the direction of the 
Senecans because a professional re- 
appraisal firm has been doing a 
county-wide reassessment. 

In spite of a lot of talk, taxes on real 
estate will remain one of life’s cer- 
tainties for a great many years to 
come. Real estate is just what it says 

. “real’”...and can therefore easily 
be seen and evaluated. It can’t be 
squirreled away to some Swiss bank 
and hidden from the cold gaze of the 
income-tax collector. And, if the 
property taxes aren’t paid, it can be 
sold to raise the tax revenue. There 
are a lot of things going for the prop- 
erty tax! 


Visit 

I visited recently with Tom Payne, 
director of the division of assess- 
ment for Tompkins County, New 
York, about professional reappraisals 
and real-estate taxes in general. He, 
by the way, heads up an office that 
does the assessment of properties 
for the entire county...no_ local 
assessors ...a Situation seldom seen 
in the Northeast. 

Here are some of the points Tom 
made: 

— A program of reassessment in a 
town or county is initiated to create 
a condition of equity among taxpay- 
ers. The level of assessment is irrele- 
vant (whether it’s 100 percent of 
market value, 80 percent, or what- 
ever), but the crucial thing is to 
subject each property to the same 
guidelines in the evaluation pro- 
cedure. 

— A local assessor can selectively 
accept or reject the appraisal figure 
for any individual property evaluated 
by the professional appraisal firm. 

— Most taxpayers assume that the 
tax rate per thousand of assessment 
will remain the same after a reap- 
praisal is accomplished. Therefore, if 
their assessment doubles, they assume 
their annual taxes will double. This 
is not true...the tax rate is set by 
government officials to raise a bud- 
geted number of dollars. The rate per 
thousand may well drop sharply after 
a reassessment in which assessed 
values are raised. Remember that $30 
per thousand on a $5,000 assessment 
raises the same tax revenue as $15 per 
thousand on a $10,000 assessment. 


Mystery 

— Equalization rates remain a mys- 
tery to some taxpayers. Simply stated, 
these rates (determined in New York 
by the State Board of Equalization 
and Assessment) are designed to 
equalize the tax burden among tax- 
payers living in several governmental 
jurisdictions . . . each having assessors 
evaluating properties at a different 
level. Town A assessors, for instance, 
may be evaluating properties at 50 
percent of true market value, and 
Town B assessors at 25 percent. A 
school district that includes both 
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townships must take this into ac- 
count ... levying school taxes at 
twice the rate per thousand dollars 
of assessment in Town B as in Town 
A. The equalization rate for Town 
A is 50, and 25 for Town B. 


From visiting with Tom...and 
from looking at the list of equaliza- 
tion rates in all cities, towns, and vil- 
lages of New York State, I conclude 
that assessors generally avoid evalu- 


ating property at its full market value. 
Rate-of-assessment figures commonly 
appear that are under 20 percent. 
New York’s statewide average rate 
of assessment in 1971 was 46 percent 
of full market value... varying from 
16 percent in Suffolk County to 80 
percent in Cortland County. 
Assessors realize that they can 
avoid confrontation with taxpayers 
by keeping assessments well below 
true market value, and it is other 
government officials who must take 
the blame for the tax rate which de- 
termines exactly how many dollars 
are wrung from the property owners. 
However, the key to public accep- 
tance of assessment procedures is a 
reasonable degree of equity among 
property owners. . . so that everyone 
is treated somewhere near alike in 


PLAN YOUR 
FEEDING PROGRAM 


NOW! 


be sure of getting enough 





your feed mix . . 


the procedure of arriving at the as- 
sessed valuation for each property. 

Grousing about real-estate assess- 
ments has long been a favored indoor 
sport for property owners. An in- 
triguing proposal involves allowing 
the property owner to set his own 
assessment... but the taxing govern- 
mental jurisdiction would have the 
right to buy the property at the value 
set by the owner. Under this system, 
assessed values would likely be a 
whole lot higher than they are now 
...and all because of the owners, 
not the assessors! 

The sale price of farmland is rising 
rapidly across the Northeast... and 
even faster in the Midwest. The prices 
of farm products have generally been 
sharply higher in recent months 

(Continued on page 29) 


FL@RIDA CITRUS PULP 


Don't delay - get your feeding 
program started now. Ask your 
feed dealer or formulator to 
include Florida Citrus Pulp in 
. and to keep 


you regularly supplied all 
season. Be assured of getting 
your share of this nutritious 
(74% Total Digestible Nutrients) 
sweet tasting feed that cows just 
naturally love. 

Florida Citrus Pulp is a high 
energy feed which helps main- 
tain high levels of butterfat and 
milk production. Why not give 
your herd the sunshine good- 
ness of citrus pulp today? Order 
your bulk shipments now of 
either the popular regular citrus 
pulp, or the new compact pellet 
form that is so easy to store and 
feed and can help save 
you money on freight costs. 





The Best of Feed 
for the 
Best of Breed 


For more information on feeding 
Florida Citrus Pulp and Citrus 
Pulp Pellets send for our FREE 
full color brochure. 


P.O. Box 2134, Dept. FCC74, Daytona Beach, Fla. 32015 


( Yanpue CITRUS PROCESSORS 


Mae sun 


© Florida Department of Citrus 1974 








‘* At last a boot I can lift? 


10” work boot only 13 oz. ea. (7.50 pair). 
Knee High only 19 oz. ea. (9.50 pair). 
Hi-Top Rubber only 8 oz. ea. (5.00 pair). 


GEORGE 
WHITE 


FARM AUGER SNOW BLOWER 


Even deep drifts are easily chewed away in a width 
of 72”, 80”, or 86”, depending on model. The 22” 
rotor throws snow up to 50 feet, avoiding formation 
of new drifts. 

HEAVY CONSTRUCTION: Electrically welded 

frame with reinforcements at all stress 

points. 
ROTOR: 4 wide and rugged blades to blow 

snow and ice up to 50 feet in any direction 

desired. p 
AUGER: Heavy ribbon type, 4x2”, com-f 

bining great strength with positive action 

at low power consumption. Pulverizes snow 

and makes handling of even frozen or wet 


SNOW easy. Distributed by: 


eee 


Also...to keep tractors on the go, 5 2 4 Sx: 
be sure to use CANADIAN LAME 
CHAINS — the superior traction | = 
tire chain. 


s Mtg. & Dist. CO. Inc. - Locke, N.Y. 


ROUTE 90, PHONE 315/497-1890 


HARRIS SEEDS 


THE IDEAL GARDEN CARROT 


Pioneer is a true hybrid—quick-growing, uniform 
and productive. It is smooth, attractive and richly 
colored, and best of all, its sweet flavor and brittle 
texture are second to none. Available only from 
Harris Seeds. 


ron FREE 1974 CATALOG 


FOR 
84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
§ Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 





PIONEER Hybrid Carrot 
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Seed situation 


by W. D. Pardee 


The violent winds of change that 
have buffeted agriculture during the 
past year have had strong impact on 
the seed industry. Price patterns that 
had persisted for decades have been 
overturned, and in some crops it’s a 
brand new game, with new stakes, a 
new deck and sometimes even new 
players! This will affect the price 
you pay for seed, as well as the 
kinds and varieties you select. 

One major factor has been a huge 
boost in overseas demand for U. S. 
seed. Our seed industry has worked 
for years to build a reputation as a 
consistent supplier of high-quality 
seed for world markets. Now our 
devalued dollar has reduced the cost 
of U. S. seed to foreign nations. And 
farmers the world around are boost- 
ing production, planting “fence to 


fence,” and thus ordering more seed 


than usual. 

Meanwhile, at home, high prices 
for other crops are tempting seed 
growers to switch. In the Pacific 
Northwest, source of much of our 
alfalfa seed, farmers can get record 
prices for almost every other crop 
they grow, whether it be wheat, 
barley, potatoes, sugar beets, hops, 
or even hay. In California, high 
cotton prices are attracting acreage 
out of alfalfa. And midwestern clover 
seed growers can shift to better- 
paying corn and soybeans. 

Many of these crops not only pay 
more, they're easier to grow than 
seed. Seed crops frequently take 
much specialized care, some of it 
costly. Many seed growers can make 
more money with fewer headaches 
just by shifting out of seed to other 
cash crops. 

So when you're shopping for seed, 
don’t be surprised at higher prices. 
Seed growers demanded a lot more 
for their seed this year, and whole- 
salers had to pay. It was a seller’s 


market. And it looks as if it will 


remain that way for several years. 

While prices are up, seed supplies 
won't be in as short supply as we 
feared earlier. Seeds of most grain 
crops look in good shape, while for- 
age crops supplies are tighter. Cer- 
tified seed will sell out early in some 
crops, but there will generally be 
enough seed of one kind or another. 


Shortages 


However, there will be variety 
shortages. And this is a particularly 
important year to seek out top vari- 
eties. The best variety may cost a 
bit more this spring. But higher crop 
prices mean more payoff for bigger 
yields at harvest. Care in choosing 
the best variety will pay more than 
ever this year. 

For your planning, we’ve pulled 
together the most recent crop variety 
recommendations from New York 
and Pennsylvania. We've also sur- 
veyed the seed industry concerning 
seed supplies, and we'll comment on 
these as we go. 

First, the good news. Corn seed 
supplies are plentiful. Even though 
U.S. farmers will increase their corn 


acreage, we'll have plenty of seed 
to meet demand. And seed quality 
is high, following last fall’s excellent 
harvest season. So you should have 
little trouble getting popular hy- 
brids. New releases or hard-to-pro- 
duce items may be short, but that’s 
true every year. 

Choosing corn varieties gets 
tougher every year as the hybrid 
numbers multiply. But you do have 
several helps available. Corn test 
results from state experiment  sta- 
tions provide unbiased sources of 
information. We at Cornell publish 
these annually in our publication 
“Cornell Recommends for Field 
Crops.” The 1974 edition is available 
at county extension offices in New 
York. Or write to the mailing room 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 

Dr. Joe McGahan, Penn State 
agronomist, conducts extensive trials 
and publishes results annually. 
County extension offices in Pennsyl- 
vania have these, or you can write 
directly to: Penn State at State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 16802. 


New England 


Dr. Walt Washko at the University 
of Connecticut, Storrs 06268, and 
Jim Justin, Rutgers; New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey 08907, test hy- 
brids and publish results. Other 
state agricultural schools in the 
Northeast also have programs worth 
checking on, depending on where 
you farm. Information from these 
trials can help you pick hybrids that 
yield and stand well, and that mature 
in your area. 

Check carefully with your local 
seedsmen to gain more information. 
He should be able to help with 
specific details on individual hybrids 
and aid you in tailoring your hy- 
brid choices to your farm. 

Oat seed supplies seem mixed at 
this time. Certified stocks are better 
than last year, but they still won’t be 
plentiful. Seed quality is generally 
high, with lots of plump, high-test- 
weight seed. Certified stocks are 
likely to run short, but select seed 
will fill in, so we should have enough 
oats overall. 

In New York, look for Orbit... 
high in yield with good standability. 
Garry continues to be popular, 
though it is taller, and slightly below 
Orbit in yield. Russell, Rodney and 
Harmon, Canadian varieties, all look 
good with Harmon the newest and 
probably the best of the three. 

Astro, new from Cornell, looks like 
the highest yielder around and it 
stands better than Orbit. However, 
this is its first year out so seed sup- 
plies are limited. 

Pennsylvania agronomists _ list 
Pennfield, a very stiff-strawed Penn 
State release, along with Orbit, 
Garry, Russell, Clintford and Jaycee. 
For those who've liked Jaycee, but 
can’t find any, they suggest Otee as a 
replacement. 

The bad news comes when we 
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move to forage seeds. Here’s where 
the production crunch comes home. 
} Some supplies are shorter than 
others, but none are plentiful. 
Alfalfa seed stocks are tighter 
nationally than we’ve seen for years. 
But companies serving the Northeast 
have stocked up on seed, so we're in 
better shape than some other regions 
of the country. Seed supplies of 
Saranac and Iroquois varieties ap- 
pear reasonable, as are stocks of a 
number of good private varieties. 
Saranac has become a favorite for 
well-drained soils in New England, 
New York and northern and central 
Pennsylvania. Iroquois, also popular 
in the same areas, is more widely 
adapted on moderately well-drained 
soils, or in fields with mixed drain- 
age patterns. Both are test-toppers 
in field trials, and now make up over 
75 percent of the alfalfa seed sales 
in New York and New England. 
Private varieties looking good in 
New York tests are Pioneer 520, 
Thor, Promor and WL 305. Farther 
south in Pennsylvania, agronomists 
list the same varieties, along with 
Saranac, Iroquois, Dominor, Titan, 
WL 210, WL 306, DeKalb 123, 
Pioneer brand 530, Vernal and Team. 
Team and Weevlchek have shown 
tolerance to alfalfa weevil in Mary- 
land, while these two, plus WL 305 
and Titan, have shown some resis- 
tance to anthracnose in areas of 
Maryland and southern Pennsylvania 
where this disease is a problem. 


Birdsfoot 


Birdsfoot trefoil seed supplies are 
short again, only a touch better than 
last year. Seed of Viking, our best 
hay-type variety will be particular- 
ly tight. Certified Empire, for pas- 
ture, will be only a bit better. 

Poor weather during pollination 
hurt seed set for New York trefoil 
growers, already suffering from 
severe stand losses due to winter 
ice sheeting. Some Canadian and 
European seed may be available to 
fill out, if you can’t get certified. 
There’ll be a bit of Maitland avail- 
able, new from Canada. This variety 
has done fully as well as Viking in 


(Continued from page 27) 
than in past years...and farmers 
always capitalize increased-income 
expectations into land prices. This, 
coupled with intensifying pressure on 
land by non-farmers seeking invest- 
ment gain or elbow room, will con- 
tinue the “land boom” for the fore- 
seeable future. 

In turn, these soaring sale prices 
for land can be expected to move real 
estate taxes on farmland upward now 
and in years to come. Several north- 
eastern states have laws allowing 
farmers to avail themselves of pres- 
ent-use assessment procedures where- 
by their land is valued for its agricul- 
tural value only, and this will help. 

Looking ahead, there is talk in 
Congress of making federal aid to 
states conditional upon the meeting 
of acceptable assessment-procedure 
standards by state and local authori- 
ties, 

In any case, the property tax re- 
mains a subject of vital interest among 
most owners of real estate. What's 
your opinion concerning the single 
most-needed modification in taxing 
procedures in your area? 
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our tests and it fits in the same 
places. 

Red clover seed gets tighter every 
year as growers shift to corn, wheat 
and soybeans. This year, the fore- 
casts call for short supplies and 
sharply higher prices. Seed of name 
varieties like Pennscott and Lake- 
land will be tight. Order early, if 
you want your pick of clover 
varieties! 

Top grass varieties for eastern use 
are Climax timothy, Saratoga smooth 
bromegrass and Pennlate and Penn- 
mead orchardgrass. Supplies of all 
are short. Drouth in the Northwest 
and northern Midwest hurt seed 
yields of all three grasses. Compe- 
tition from other crops is also crowd- 
ing out seed acreage of these grasses 
and we can look ahead to shorter 


supplies and even higher prices in 


‘coming years. 


Summer annual seed supplies look 
good, with plenty of. sudangrasses 
and sorghum-sudans to go around. 
Piper continues to be a good bet 
among sudangrasses, though some 
excellent sudangrass hybrids and 
sorghum-sudan hybrids are now on 
the market. Look for varieties with 
low prussic acid potential as well as 
high yield. 

Vegetable seeds are in turmoil with 
vigorous world demand _ building. 
Meanwhile, seed growers find field 
labor harder to hire for these high- 
labor crops. Plug in our own nation- 
al boom in home gardening, and the 
stress on seed supplies becomes 
startling. There’s some seed around 
of most vegetables. But order early 
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It all started with Amos Hoffman in 1899. He was 


trustworthy, and his seed was of excellent quality. Today — 


75 years later — Hoffman is still living up to those early 
standards. We've grown tremendously, but we haven't 


forgotten that loyal customers are the backbone of our business. 


The Hoffman company is made up of hundreds of 
individuals — each dedicated to, and having a role in, 


quality and service. 


Each one has had a part in making 


Hoffman Seeds more successful with each passing year. 
But you — as a Hoffman customer — have supplied 
the biggest reason why we’re still going great guns 


after 75 years. 


You’ve expressed your satisfaction by coming 


back year after year in increasing numbers for Funk’s 


G-Hybrids . 


.. for Hoffman Formulas. . 


and a wide range of other seeds. 
Thank you for that confidence. We promise no 
let-up in our efforts to continue to deserve it. 





. for Hoffman alfalfas 


if you want your choice of variety, 
because many will be sold out come 
spring. 

Summing up, there’s enough seed 
available in most crops, though 
there'll undoubtedly be local short- 
ages as the season develops. To as- 
sure yourself of the variety you want, 
it will pay you to order early, no 
matter what the crop. 

And this year, more than ever, 
check for certified seed while you're 
ordering. Many people have done 
their best to make this your as- 
surance of variety identity and of 
high-quality seed. Certified seed 
sometimes costs a bit more per bag. 
But it’s crop performance that 
counts. And this year, each additional 
bit of yield will pay off more than 


ever. 
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ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 
AND DISTRIBUTOR OF 


FUNK’S-G 
HYBRIDS 


Pennsylvania’s Number One Farm Seed Specialist 


A.H. HOFFIVIAN SEEDS), INC. 


LANDISVILLE (Lancaster County), PENNSYLVANIA 17538 
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GET READY FOR 


BUMPER 
SALES 


ORDER PLENTY OF SEED 
FOR YOUR 1974 


HARRIS 


JET STAR 
SUPERSONIC 
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These Two Great Harris Varieties Will 
Be Advertised to More than 64,000,000 
Readers in Farm/Garden/Shelter 
Magazines and Newspaper Garden 
Pages... 


¢ American Home « Better Homes & 
Gardens « Farm Journal « Flower & 
Garden « Organic Gardening « The New 
York Times * Chicago Tribune. 


Plus Other Magazines and Newspa- 
pers to Cover Important Market Areas. 


Also ads in Garden Store magazines 
and free banners, mats and radio 
scripts for your dealers! 


We'll be telling home gardeners to look 
for The Perfect Pair—Harris Jet Star 
and Supersonic in their local stores. 
We'll also be telling why these great 
varieties are The Perfect Pair: “Plant 
both and enjoy a heavy harvest of big, 
firm, delicious fruit all season long!’’ 
And, we'll be telling your dealers all 
about this major promotion and how 
they can tie into it fast and hard. 


Get in your seed order NOW! 


HARRIS SEEDS 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
60 Moreton Farm 
Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


Send for FREE Catalog 
or see your Harris salesman. 


Tel. (716) 247-3963 or 594-9411 





New Himrod Seedless. 
Delicious, sweet, fine-fiavor- 
ed, entirely seedless. Just like California 
seedless grapes but better quality. 21 
other best varieties. Easy to grow right 
in your back yard. Growing instructions 
sent free with every order. 
Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBER Ae. 
RASPBERRIES, FLOWERING CR 


NUT & SHADE TREES, DWARF 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S CATALOG FREE; 36 pages, 
all in full color! One of America’s most 
valuable guides for home planting. Lists 
more than 100 best varieties of plants, 
many of which can not be easily found 
elsewhere. Ask for your copy today. 
J.E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 


922- A WLake Rd. Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 





When writing to advertisers be sure 
to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURISY. 
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BUY ROUGHAGE 


Brothers Clarence and Delphin 
Tingue of Delevan, New York oper- 
ate a dairy farm east of Silver Lake 

. along with Delphin’s son, Dale, 
as well as Betty (Clarence’s wife) and 
Barbara (Delphin’s wife). They have 
193 cows, up sharply from the time 
they started part-time farming in 
1968 with “a tractor, a manure 
spreader, 35 cows, and a big debt.” 

Both Clarence and Delphin once 
had well-paid jobs with the Mosler 
Safe Company in nearby Franklin- 
ville... and both still live off the 
farny in homes occupied during the 
days they worked in the shop. They 
switched to farming full-time in the 
spring of 1970 because “we wanted 
to have some capital appreciation . . . 
more assets that might grow in value.” 
Farmers often envy their city cousins 
their shorter hours and seemingly high 
pay, but the Tingues report they pre- 
fer farming. 


Start 


Starting with a simple family-built 
barn with 106 tie stalls, they are now 
completing a_ building-remodeling 
program that features 200 concrete- 
bed freestalls. “We didn’t put the 
neckboards on the freestalls at first,” 
Clarence reports, “because we think 
cows should get used to the barn first 
before doing anything that might dis- 
courage use of the freestalls.” 

Practically all the remodeling work 
has also been done by the Tingue 
families. This job was slowed by a 
serious accident when Delphin was 
run over by a farm tractor in June of 
1973. 

Beginning in February, 1973, the 
Tingues began using a round milking 
parlor (Dairy Round, made in James- 
town, North Dakota) equipped with 
eight Surge QTO milking units and 
three automatic prep stalls where the 
cows udders are washed. “One person 
can milk 165 cows in two hours at 
night ...two hours and 20 minutes 
in the morning,” Clarence reports. 
Milker units clean in place right in 








the parlor, further speeding up chores. 

An automatic squeeze gate pushes 
gently on cattle in the holding area, 
then turns off 90 seconds (or any 
other length of time desired), then 
pushes again. No grain is fed in the 
parlor. 

Plans call for using a “Little Aug- 
gie’” mixer wagon to produce a total 
mixed ration (TMR) of silage and 
grain. The Tingues use their own 
181 acres primarily as a source of 
green-chop feed and pasture . . . buy 
almost all haylage and corn silage 
from neighbor Roger Manning. 

A 24X70 upright silo holds hay- 
lage, and 2,500 tons of corn silage is 
stacked in a pile. A little dry hay is 
purchased from a farmer in Niagara 
County for young cattle and dry cows 
(five pounds per cow per day), but 
none is fed to the milking herd. 

Why buy roughage? Clarence com- 
ments, “The burden of capital needs 
per cow is awfully heavy when 
starting out...and purchasing 
roughage reduces the burden. It’s 
worked out well for us.” Manning, 
by the way, does a lot of custom 
work for other farmers in the area, — 
G.L.C. 


COWS AND ORCHARDS 


On the Slayton Settlement Road 
near Gasport, New York, is the farm 
operated by Jay and Dorothy Silsby, 
along with son Sidney. Jay is the 
“fruit man” (100 acres), and Sidney 
has primary interest in the beef-cat- 
tle end of the business, but each gets 
involved in all facets of the operation. 

The Silsbys have 80 brood cows 
(Herefords and Angus), and plan on 
200 cows within a few years, but also 
have capacity for feeding out about 
200 steers. “We usually get feeders 
from Virginia,” Jay comments, “and 
we generally prefer the English beef 
breeds. We have an arrangement 
with a professional buyer to pick up 
local cattle for us, as well as go to 
Virginia to select loads of feeders.” 


* 


Clarence (right) and Delphin Tingue in their round milking parlor. 


When feeders are delivered, they 
are fed hay for a couple of weeks to 
smooth the transition from pasture 
to a high-silage ration. Fattening 
steers are then switched gradually to 
all the corn silage they'll eat.. 
about 40 pounds per head per day by 
the time they’re at a weight of 900- 
950 pounds. 

The Silsbys grew 550 acres of corn 
in 1973, store part of it in two 24x 
60 upright silos, plus a bunker mea- 
suring 100 X50 10 feet. “Cattle do 
well on corn silage,” Jay says, “and 
I think it’s more profitable to sell 
home-grown corn grain if it’s going 
for $2.50 to $3.00 per bushel . . . and | 
fatten feeders on silage.” Brood cows 
can easily get too fat on corn silage, 
so their ration’s basic component is 
lower-energy haylage. 

Liquid protein supplement (LPS) 

is fed free choice, but its use will be 
discontinued when home-grown soy- 
beans (Harosoy) from 110 acres are 
included in the ration. Plans call for 
two pounds of hammermill-ground 
soybeans to be fed per animal per 
day. The Silsbys caution that ground 
whole soybeans will keep only a 
week to 10 days during cold winter 
weather before turning rancid. 

They use electronic sensors coor- 
dinated with the combine’s hydraulic 
system to keep the combine cutter- 
bar close to the ground for maximum 
soybean pickup. 

A “Little Auggie” mixer is used to 
combine ration components... and 
the operation will be switched as 
soon as feasible to a fence-line feed- 
ing arrangement. “Our metal auger 
150 feet long, as well as the convey- 
ors from silos to the feed-bunk auger, 
have pretty well worn out... and we 
think fence-line feeding from a self- 
unloading mixer wagon offers the 
best arrangement for us,” Jay reports. 
“We can tell exactly how much of 
what we're feeding with the wagon 

. equipped as it is with accurate 
weighing devices.” 

What about the problem of mak- 
ing a profit in cattle feeding? The 
refrain running through all cattle- 
men’s comments concerning feeder 
cattle is, “You've got to buy ‘em 
right.” Jay offers some thumb rules: 

— When finished cattle are selling 
in the $48-$50 range per hundred- 
weight, then 60 cents per pound for 
feeders (500-600 pounds each) is 
about the upper limit for profitability. 

—Cattlemen should presently be 
able to get weight on cattle for 
around 28 cents to 30 cents per 
pound ...so cattle bought as feeders 
at 60 cents should sell for 52 to 53 
cents per pound (all figures live- 
weight basis) to make out. 

“When you go out on a limb for 
$75,000 to buy a bunch of feeder 
cattle,” Jay comments, “then a drop- 
ping market price on fed cattle can 
mean big trouble. Frankly, I don’t 
see how cattlemen can pay 75 to 80 
cents for feeders...as some have 
done... and hope to have anything 
left over when they sell ’em.” — 
G.L.C. 


GETTING STARTED 
The Warner Hill Road goes east 
from South Wales (Erie County), 
New York, and eventually joins East 
Creek Road. Just north of that inter- 
section is the farm of the Paul Pit- 
kin family. 
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Here’s a family whose record re- 
futes the recently-coined adage that 
so much capital is required in farm- 
ing that a young couple can't get 
started anymore. There are 135 acres 
in the farm, and 50 more (six miles 
away) are rented. 

It was seven years ago that the 
Pitkins moved to this farm... a 
place that hadn't seen a milk check 
since 1946. Early in the game, Paul 
had just completed putting 8,000 
bales of hay in the haymow when the 
floors collapsed . . . dumping hay and 
1,000 bushels of oats into a tangled 
mess. He had to take it all out, re- 
pair the floor and underpinnings, 
and go on. 


Experience 


But he was hardened to the task 
by previous years of struggle to learn 
about and get started in 
farming. He’d worked for farmers, 
built a small barn from salvaged lum- 
ber at the place he grew up, and 
completed an FFA program in high 
school. Finally, the opportunity 
came when the parents of Paul’s 
young bride, Joanne, offered to let 
them start on a farm which had been 
standing idle for some years. They 
arrived with one old IH “H” tractor, 
and 20 sheep. 

Over the years since then, the 
Pitkins have put together a herd of 
36 milkers and 40 young cattle. They 
have added 50 feet on the barn... 
put a new foundation under the barn 
... built a new milkhouse . . . and 
taken down two unused concrete- 
stave silos (both 14X45) on other 
farms, and rebuilt them block by 
block at their own farmstead. Only 
recently, they could finally afford 
a 16X60 silo erected (except for 
the foundation) by employees of the 
silo company. 








Overcome 


Along the way, other obstacles 
were overcome . . . a milk inspector 
who insisted that the barn be painted 
inside the cow stable, rather than 
whitewashed (forcing a change in 
milk market) and a traumatic 
experience with 42 first-calf heifers 
making up the herd. 

“It was a regular rodeo to even 
get ‘em in the barn . . . and deserv- 
ing combat pay to milk them after 
they were in,” Paul comments. “If 
[ were doing it again, I'd sell half 
the heifers and buy older cows with 
the money. That way, the heifers 
would follow the lead of the more 
placid older cows.” 

The Pitkins firmly believe in the 
idage “make haste slowly,” choosing 
o move forward steadily rather than 
spectacularly. They make do with 
what they have until they can afford 
o buy something better. Long hours 
of hard work have been the major 
nvestments in buildings (except for 
he new silo). Paul and Joanne are 
trateful for the help of neighbors 
who have offered equipment, labor, 
ind advice. 

As Paul sums it up, “It’s a hard 
arm, but if we push hard enough, 


We lbanakedts2 GC. LG, 


SPECIAL SILO 

George Fitch farms 325 acres near 
?erry (Wyoming County), New York, 
ind has a milking herd of 140 cows 
n a freestall barn that he began 
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using in December of 1972. “At first 
glance, the barn area looks fairly 
typical . . . two tall silos on one side, 
and a shorter one on the other. 

A bit of reflection, though, stirs 
curiosity about that shorter silo... 
unusually big around, and not very 
tall. The answer to the puzzle is that 
“Shorty” was designed for manure 
storage, not for silage. 

It is 34 feet deep (including four 
feet below ground level) and 30 feet 
in diameter. Design specs called 
for the cast-concrete structure to 
hold 204,000 gallons . . . capable of 
accumulating manure from 150 cows 
for a 90-day period. Sidewalls are six 
inches thick, and it’s engineered 
with enough embedded steel hoops 
to equal a corn-silage storage 100 


feet high. 


(Continued on page 32) 






This one pulls 


a lot of weight 


This C20 Cheyenne will move a 
combined weight of 15,000 lbs. 
That includes the weight of the 
truck, passengers and loaded 
trailer. To handle trailer loads like 
this, Chevrolet pickups require the 
available 454 V8, Turbo Hydra- 
matic or 4-speed transmission, 61- 


amp Delcotron generator and a 
4.56:1 axle ratio. 


Tough, but smooth 
To help keep big loads moving 





Building a better way 


The two taller silos 
at the Fitch farm are 


for silage . . . the 
shorter one stores 
manure. 


smoothly, Chevy provides a Mas- 
sive Girder Beam front suspension. 
Teamed with Load Control multi- 
leaf rear springs. 

For toughness, you get double 
walls of steel in the doors, hood, 
front fenders, roof and cowl. 


Brake systems matched 

to pickup capacity 

Another example of Chevy truck 
value. Front disc/rear drum brakes 
are computer-matched to truck 
size and capacity. Heavier duty 
trucks get heavier duty brakes. 












It never forgets it's a tough truck 








We've even added a new disc 
brake lining wear sensor that 
sounds an audible signal when 
pads need replacement. 


Wide range of 
Chevy farm trucks 


Chevrolet makes a full line of trucks 
ideal for farm use. Pickups, Sub- 
urbans, Blazers—with or without 
4-wheel drive; medium-duty trucks 
suitable for special body applica- 
tions. See your Chevrolet dealer 
first for all your farm transporta- 
tion problems. 


SIIVEST FO pa 


to serve the U.S.A. 
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Special 


(Continued from page 31) 


Here’s how the system . . . in use 
since March 1], 1973 . . . works: 

—Manure is scraped from the 
freestall barn into a manure pit 
(10X30X5 feet) under the floor in 
the corner nearest the manure silo. 

—Every four days, the in-barn pit 
is pumped out into the silo. Original- 
ly, a four-inch plastic (PVC) under- 
ground pipe was installed between 
pit and silo, but pump vibration 
broke it . . . and George replaced it 
with six-inch steel well casing (heavi- 
est gauge he could find at 21 pounds 
per foot). 

—The manure is discharged under 
the surface of accumulated material 
in the silo. Thus, the pump must 


deliver against a back-pressure (en- 
gineers refer to this as the “head”). 
George reports that all goes well up 
to an in-silo depth of 20 feet, but 
the pump (operated by tractor pto) 
is awfully slow at moving material 
higher than that. 

—After the small pit is pumped 
out, a six-inch gate valve is closed, 
and the giant sump-pump stopped. 
“I could solve 90 percent of the 
problems involved if I could get 
exactly the right pump,” George de- 
clares. 

—When it’s time to spread manure, 
it is released to flow by gravity from 
a pipe located through the side of 
the silo 12 feet above the silo bot- 
tom. For unloading in-silo depths be- 
low that point, George can let ma- 
nure flow back into the in-barn pit, 


then pump from there directly into 
the spreader. An agitation pump, 
with three snorkel discharges at 
various points up the side of the 
silo, is built into the silo wall. At 
least 60 hp at the pto are required 
to get the job of mixing done . 
the solids of cow manure float, and 
the liquid remains below. 


Reasons 


Why did George build the above- 
ground storage, instead of below- 
ground? “We really had no choice,” 
he comments. “We planned two big 
underground pits, but struck quick- 
sand under the barn, and so had to 
abandon the idea. Besides, the big 
underground tanks would have cost 
$18,000 . . . whereas the setup we 
have now was only $9,500.” 
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34 repair parts you'll oO 


never buy if you buy 


a BRADY grinder-mixer 


Heavy duty on-farm grinder-mixers take a beating. 


Hundreds of tons of ear corn, shelled corn, small 
grain and hay take a wear-and-tear toll on working 
parts. Breakdowns and repairs become costly. 


A Brady Hydra-Mill grinder-mixer heads off much 

of this worry. It is durable performance designed 
. 34 fewer wearing parts than in a competitive, 

mechanical mill widely used. See below. 


The big difference is that the Brady Hydra-Mill 
has 3 hydraulic motors vs. O! That’s why it is 
called Hydra-Mill. 


You can imagine...a hydraulic motor, moving 
parts immersed in fluid, doesn’t wear as gears, 
chains, and bearings do. Gives smoother, quieter 
operation, too. 


But less breakdown and repair isnt the whole 
story. How does the Brady grind? Tests were run 
against three competitive units at the Brady Mill 
Center. There were significant differences in grind- 
ing efficiency — in % dusty fines vs. medium and 
course particles of ground shelled corn... exactly 
50% less dusty fines thru the Brady than the aver- 
age of the others. Fines are wasteful, unpalatable. 


Capacity? Brady outdid the others...29.7 tons/ 
hour and used less horsepower. And Brady has big 
capacity mixing tanks — 95 bu. for Models 950 and 








“4 
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955,150 bu.for Models 1050 and 1055. 
See a BRADY dealer for the full story. 


Wed like to help you make the best buy- 
ing decision on a grinder-mixer. Write for 
a copy of the grinding test results, and 
the working parts comparison of Brady vs. 
7 other mills. Compare before you buy. 
See a BRADY dealer or write to: 


Koehring 


Farm Equipment 


P.O. Box 1456 
Des Moines, lowa 50305 


FD 7401 A 





The portable, Ny nN 
extruder turns raw soybear 
“full energy” meal. 


_@ 100 bu. beans ae 
meal ready to feed 


_MExcellent protein for nee 
poultry. rations ee eae 


Does water need to be added? 
He replies, “If we're feeding a high- 
corn-silage ration, then we have to 
add water. On a more conventional 
diet, though, we don’t have to. Wash 
water from the milking parlor and 
milkhouse go into the tank . . . but 
not from roof drainage.” 

How about bedding? “We're using 
sawdust now . . . found that chopped 
straw absorbs liquids better, but is 
rough on the pump.” 

How about the milk inspector’s 
opinion? “At first, the health depart- 
ment insisted on a fly-tight roof . . 
which would have been very expen- 
sive. With the help of Prof. Dick 
Guest of Cornell . . . who has been 
extremely helpful all through this 

. that requirement was finally 
dropped.” — G.L.C. 





County agent Malcolm Hill in the 
bunker silo at Pine Meadow Farms. 


HORIZONTAL HMEC 


Massachusetts dairy specialist Mal- 
colm Hill can show visitors some 
high-moisture ear corn (HMEC) that 
has been kept in a wood-and-con- 
crete bunker silo for a year. Partners 
Harold Newton and Joel Scroggins of 
Pine Meadow Farms near Northfield, 
Massachusetts, have put up HMEC 
this way for three years without any 
acid treatment, and have experienced 
little spoilage. 

They use their large bunker silo 
for corn silage and haycrop silage 
as well. A narrow strip of HMEC is 
put along one wall, a wide strip of 
com silage down the middle, and a 
strip of haycrop silage goes along 
the other wall. Pack it down well 
with a bulldozer, and you have a 
sideways sandwich ready to be mined 
for the mixer wagon. Harold and Joel 
feed a complete mixed ration to 
their 250-cow dairy. 

They also report that since pur- 
chasing two large diesel trucks to 
haul silage, their fuel cost for haul- 
ing from chopper to silo is less than 
half what it was with gasoline-pow- 
ered farm trucks! — E.P.A. 


HEIFER BARN 


The first thing you notice on Brad 
Pickert’s farm is his fancy heifer 
barn. “T’ve been wanting to do some- 
thing to house heifers for ten years,” 
explains this Berkshire, New York 
dairyman who is in the registered 
Holstein business, “and I finally got 
around to this setup.” 

At first, Brad considered tearing 
down an old barn to build a heifer 
barn, but says the usable wood 
wouldn't have yielded the right 
dimensions, so he built a brand new 
one. 
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View of feeding area of Brad’s heifer barn. Notice three groups separated 
by movable gates and extra-large overhang protecting bunk. 


Area extension specialist Bill 
Menzi took a basic Penn State free- 
stall plan and modified it to suit 
Brad’s needs. The building is a 
| 28X132-feet clear-span pole barn 


} with the poles moved in on one side 
} so the roof shelters a bunk feeder. 
| By making the gusset plate on the 


span bigger on the silo side of the 


— barn, the poles on that side could 
© be set farther in, increasing the over- 


| hang from the usual two feet to six 


— without seriously altering the 
strength of the structure. 


| Layout 


One row of bedded freestalls butts 
against the bunk feeder and another 
row runs along the far side of the 
barn. There are 77 stalls in all. The 


|) heifers are divided into groups, each 
© group having its own size of stall 
= and its own alleyway running from 





4 the inside of the barn to the con- 


crete feeding area. They enter one 
end of the barn at nine months of 
age and leave the other end at 


| freshening time. 


© Brad’sheifers receive high-moisture 
|) corn, some grain and haycrop silage. 
= Although they can’t reach into the 


_ bunk feeder from the adjacent row 


| of freestalls, the heifers nevertheless 
= tend to occupy the row of stalls on 


that side of the barn before they will 
the other row, probably because they 


| can smell the feed better there. How- 


© ever, Brad doesn’t view this as any 


' real problem because when the 

| favored row of stalls is full, the 

_ heifers start filling the other row. 

| The Pickerts previously converted 

| their conventional barn to a free- 

| stall operation for their 80-cow herd, 
and are happy with the arrange- 
ment. Not every farmer is willing 
to put up a new freestall barn for 
his heifers, but Brad shows quite a 
few animals and believes heifers 
deserve as much care as the dairy 
itself. “I'm happy with it,” he says.— 
E.P.A, 


LESS GRAIN 


Every farmer, whether he thinks 
of it in such terms or not, is constantly 
seeking that elusive management 
| goal that economists call the point 
| of diminishing returns (PDR). Briefly, 

they say, that means the point at 
| which the cost of the last unit of 


y input just equals the value of added 


output... but the next unit of input 
(say fertilizer) will not produce 

| enough more to pay for itself. 
One major problem connected 


| with PDR is that it is constantly 
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changing ... directly influenced as it 
is by many expense and income vari- 
ables that are all changing daily. 
However, skillful farmers develop a 
sort of sixth sense that helps them 
keep PDR in their sights. 


Example 


Take George Rich of Franklin, 
New York, for example. He has 50 
milkers (45 Jerseys and 5 Holsteins), 
and usually has been pretty generous 
on the grain scoop. After all, as re- 
cently as 1972, a pound of milk was 
equal in value to nearly two pounds 
of typical commercial grain ration. 

But when the feed George was 
buying hit the $100-per-ton mark 
(it peaked at $125 per ton)... and 
the milk-feed ratio got down close 
to a one-to-one ratio, George began 
pulling back on the grain scoop. 
“My DHIC figures,” he comments, 
“had been telling me for years that 
I was overfeeding cows late in lac- 
tation. But, until grain prices really 
got up there, I figured I'd feed ’em 
pretty well anyway.” 

Overall, he figures he cut back on 
grain feeding by 25 percent. “But 
I cut the tail-enders by more than 
25 percent... and the fresh cows less 
than that,” he comments. “The key 
is considerably less grain for the two 
months of lactation just before drying 
a cow off. 


No Problem 

“I found out,” George goes on, 
“that production didn’t change much 
as a result. I was afraid the milk pro- 
duction curve would drop too rapidly 
unless I grained ’em heavy late in lac- 
tation, but this didn’t happen. I 
doubt if Pll ever go back to the 
heavy feeding I once thought neces- 
sary. Frankly, ’'ve had fewer herd- 
health problems since reducing grain- 
feeding levels about four months ago.” 

Amounts fed range now from 8 to 
20 pounds per cow per day. He fed 
an 18-percent-protein mix during the 
fall, but when feeding a winter ra- 
tion heavy on corn silage, he goes 
up to 20 percent. “I have fed a 16- 
percent,” he comments, “but cows 
do better on a higher protein level.” 

‘The DHIA herd average for the last 
complete year was 10,867 pounds of 
milk, 523 of butterfat. Most recent 
rolling average is down slightly... 
10,717 and 513. 

Although he has a purebred herd, 
George does not put high priority on 
selling “fancy” cattle. He sums up 
his management approach when he 
says, “The column in the DHIA book 
that I watch the closest is income 
over feed costs! — G.L.C. 
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Self-Blanche Cauliflower 


mi) HERD SEEDER CO., INC. 





HARRIS SEEDS 


YOU'LL LOVE 
THIS DELICIOUS MELON! 


Everything you want in a home garden melon - 


extra-thick flesh, 
heavy yields - 
to delight you. 


ron’ FREE 1974 CATALOG 


deep orange color, 


tions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
11 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


MODEL 750 
NEW 750. 
LB. SIZE 


BTN 
SIZES. rao 


FROM 77 LBS. 
TO 1 TON 


M-96 
3/Pt.-3 BU. 
CAPACITY 


P.O. BOX 448 DEPT. 111 
LOGANSPORT, IND. 46947 


earliness, 
and a rich, sweet flavor that’s sure 


88 pages of illustrations and straight-torward descrip- 


TANK UP with 
@erowers NOW! 


e Be SURE of All Your 1974 _ 
Fertilizer Requirements! 


e Beat Likely Price Increases! 


e Earn Special Money-Saving 
CASH Payment Discounts! 


BE SMART! Order your 1974 GROWERS 10-20-10 Fertilizer Solution requirements right NOW! 
Get those tanks filled up and be prepared and safe on next season’s supply! And you'll get 
handsome savings too... plus attractive special cash payment discounts! SAVE money, time, 
and labor with GROWERS—proven dependable crop yield booster for 19 years. Backed by 38 
years of research. Truck delivered to your farm. TANK UP NOW! 


row ers 
CHEMICAL CORP. 
“QUR RESEARCH IS YOUR PROFIT!” 


Stop To Visit Us at The Pennsylvania Farm Show! 


CUZ THE FINEST STAINLESS STEEL 
FERTILIZER SPREADERS! 


TUDOR & JONES 
WEEDSPORT, NY 13166 
PHONE 315/834-7321 





























Sales agent inquiries 
are invited. Write us today! 


MILAN, OHIO 44846 












Spreads 55 to 1500 Ibs. per acre in 40 to 50 
ft. widths. Has up to 2 ton capacity. Also avail- 
able in tandem axle — capacity to 5 tons. 


gO 
Distributed by: ie LY hy N: 


Dept. A 6770 Collamer Rd. 
East Syracuse, N.Y. 13057 


HARRIS SEEDS 


AN AMAZING DEVELOPMENT 


A self-blanching cauliflower! When grown in cool 
weather, the wrapper leaves curl over the heads to 
protect them, eliminating the chore of tying. Finest 
quality and type. 











, rox’ FREE 1974 CATALOG 


88 pages of illustrations and straight-forward descrip- 
tions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
12 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 
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Giant Luscious Apples 













_ Quick-Bearing 

» Bigger, more colorful 
fruits than from big 
trees, right at home! 
yw Sweet-scented floral 
beauty in spring and 
all-season interest as 
fruits develop. They 


take little space. 
Garden Guide and 


Nursery Catalog FREE 


400 Gorgeous Color Pictures 
Show Plants in Garden Settings 


Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Lilacs, Blueberries, 
Strawberries, Seediless Grapes, Gladiolus 


Fast-growing, highest quality 
plants at direct-to-you prices. 
Easy to plant, at far less cost 
than to hire it done. It’s easy 
to add hundreds of dollars 
to the value of your prop- 
erty. Write today. 
Money-Saving Specials 
and Free Gifts for You! 


KELLY BROS. 
901 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 


[KELLY BROS., 901 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437" 
Send free and postpaid big Kelly Spring Garden I 
Guide & Nursery Catalog, with special offers. | 
(if west of Mississippi R., I enclose 50¢) 












RIBSTONE™ 
DOUBLE SEALED 


SILOS 


. . . for Low Cost, 
High Quality Feed 


RIBSTONE SILOS are con- 
structed of steel reinforced 
concrete staves. Overlapped 
rib staves add extra strength 
to silo wall — permitting 
double sealing inside and 
out (inside is smooth ce 
ment brush coated and out- 
side joints are cement } 
pointed). Ribstone exclu- 
sive design and construc 
tion features add years of 
storage service, with mini- 
mum maintenance. 


@ SILAGE @ HAYLAGE 


* @ HIGH MOISTURE 
SHELLED CORN 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
EAR CORN 


Get all the Ribstone Facts 


Ribstone Silo Co. of N.Y. 


LACONA, N.Y. 13083 @ PH. 315/ 387-3956 








: * BLOAT FREE + HIGHLY PALATABLE > 
-)* DROUTH TOLERANT « PERSISTANT PERENNIAL ¢& 






° * NO MOWING OR UPKEEP « DISEASE FREE 

= * STOPS EROSION - CHOKES OUT WEEDS 

> * TONNAGE ABOUT EQUAL TO ALFALFA 

c Penngift Crownvetch is the modern miracle leg- 

& ume. Once established, it lives forever, provides 

= efficient ground cover, lush, palatable, bloat-free 
pasture from late spring until frost. We can furnish 


& seed or crowns. Write or call for details. Coronilla 
= Hills, Rt. 1, Arlington, Nebr. 68002. (402) 478-4753. 


Z $15.00 per 100 crowns. 


Z Write for prices on seeds. 


Special discounts for quantity. 


TUSTTST SOE SSTTS SSUES ESSE TESTO TSS ESTES EEE So ES 





FRUIT TREES 


Many varieties. Standard and Dwarf. 
We supply many of the East’s leading 
fruit growers. Free circular. 
MAYO NURSERIES, Dept. AA 
Lyons, N.Y. 14489 
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in One Year! | 


Dollar Guide 


FEED PRICES are up, and some dairymen are under- 
feeding cows in early lactation ... then overfeed- 





ing them as production drops off. It's more 
profitable to grain 'em heavily the first 100 to 
120 days after calving, then pull back the feed 
throttle as production declines. 


SIX BANKRUPT RAILROADS of Northeast will be bailed 
out by federal government action. There'll still 
be problems ... and some trackage will be 
abandoned ... but at least rail service will 
remain available to the region. 


STORE FERTILIZER on the farm if you can get it. 
Price will rise some more before planting time. 
Shortage of nitrogen and phosphate is worldwide. 


INCOME AVERAGING is a way to reduce income-tax 
bite if you did extra well in 1973. It's avail- 
able to you if your 1973 taxable income is more 
than 120 percent of your average for the four 
previous years ... and if that excess tops $3,000. 
Substantial tax savings available if you qualify. 


MILK PRODUCTION in U.S. was down about ercent 
in 1973 compared to 1972. October marked loth 
straight month that production was below that of 
corresponding month a year earlier. Last year 


was first in 30 years that production per cow 


declined. 


EGG MARKETING ORDER is being explored by the 
SPICE poultrymen's organization in New York State. 
Twice before rejected by a producer vote, the 
order would collect a tax from each case of eggs 


to raise money for product advertising, research, 
and marketing information. 


LOAN GUARANTEE program is underway by Farmers Home 
Administration. FHA is the credit arm of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and has long made 
direct loans to qualified farmers and other 
borrowers. New program allows FHA to guarantee 
(up to 90 percent) repayment of loans made by 


private lenders. 


HOG PRICES should stay favorable (around $40/ewt.) 
well into 1974. Farrowing projections indicate 
no significant upward movement in feeder-pig 
numbers. 


DIESEL FUEL shortages have popped up here and there, 
but are not general. If you have a shortage of fuel 
used for farm production purposes, contact your 
local ASCS office. 


HENS always waste some feed, but keeping its depth 
low in feed trough helps. Maine researchers found 
feed disappearance up substantially if feed depth 
two inches as compared to one inch ... an extra 
$3,000 worth annually in a 20,000-bird flock! 


BENLATE FUNGICIDE plus oil at low application 
rates has been registered for prevention of 
several fruit diseases. Revised label recommends 
2 GO ounces of Benlate plus one quart of 
superior-type oil per 100 gallons of water. 


HUGH TUTTLE, operator of a roadside fruit and 
vegetable business near Dover, New Hampshire, is 
Winner of the Ford Farm Efficiency Award. Farm 
has been in the Tuttle family since 1632! 


PULLET CHICK HATCH in U.S. was up 22 percent in 
October 1973 from year earlier. Egg-price 
problems ahead if expansion of layer flocks 
continues. 


BEEF CATTLEMEN will find helpful the "Beef Cattle 
Reference Manual." It is on-going series of fact 
sheets on all facets of beef production. Price 
$5 ... write to Prof. Dan Fox at Morrison Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14850. 





FIREWOOD has become a hot-selling item in the 
midst of the fuel-oil crunch. Prices vary all 
over the map ... but generally are $20-$50 for a 


delivered face cord. Most farmers have the 
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ADAMS‘ TARLEINE® 


Hemorrhoids, : 
Chafing, Scaling and 


due to Eczema, (Itching Piles), 
Psoriasis, Athletes Foot, 
Red Raw Itching Skin. 

Temporary Relief can be yours by using ADAMS 
TARLEINE, our 100 year old satisfactory-proven 
ointment which relieves through healing. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. Send 
to Chas. L. Adams Medicine Co., Dept. A—324, P.O. 
Box 146, Syracuse, N. Y. 13205. Send $2.50. Not Sold in 
Drug Stores. 

Adams Pine Tar Soap . . . Large Cake $2.00. 

We are proud of our unsolicited testimonials. 

J. S., San Bernardino, Calif., ‘I was troubled 
with a bad leg sore for many years, and at times 
was unable to walk. After trying many prescriptions 
and medicines, a friend recommended TARLEINE, 
which healed the leg in a very short time, and I 
have never been bothered since.’’ 

W. J. P., Indianapolis, ‘I have used 
TARLEINE and found that it is everything you 
claim it to be. It has cured my piles and I am so 
thankful to you for putting out such a remedy.’’ 





END BLOCKED TEAT TROUBLES 


FOR HARD MILKING COWS! 


This medicated insert is the biggest help 
to dairymen on the market today... 
used by thousands for relief of hard 
milking conditions. Opens teat milk duct 
when it is partially 
blocked by scar tissue 
from injury or freezing. 
Easily removes scar tis- 
sue and restores normal 
milking, usually in 2 
days treatment. Discard 
milk while using and for 
48 hours thereafter. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 













At Your Veterinarian, Drugstore, Creamery. 
Write For Details: Box 872-A 


| The SHURIETS Co., Inc., cota. soso 


iowcost POWER OUTAG! 


PROTECTION! 
CNW 


11 MODELS TO 
80,000 WATTS 


Proven, dependable 
assurance of contin- 
uous electric supply. 


















Keeps automated 
feeding, other opera- 
tions running. Could 
pay for itself in one 
blackout. 







WRITE FOR DETAILS 


BUXTON SERVICE, INC. a2 CREATE ROAD 


ACTON, MASS. 01720 
PHONE A.C. 617-263-2543 







Perfect for 
landscaping or SB : 
Christmas Trees. COLORADO BLUE 
SPRUCE, 4 yr. transplants, 4 to 8 in. tall. 
10 for only $3 ppd.* 20 for $5.* Another 
Special: 20 EVERGREENS 4 yr. trans- 
plants, 5 to 10 in. tall—S each: Balsam Fir, 
Douglas Fir, Norway Spruce, White Spruce 
for only $5. ppd.* : 

(*West of Miss. River or south of N.C.,Tenn., 
add 50¢ per offer.)Evergreen Folder Free. 


Dept. AA-14-A 
sus ls vane Maine 
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We offer limited quantities of many Old 
Time favorite apple trees: Golden Russett, 
Gravenstein, Pound Sweet, Snow, Spitzen- 
berg, Cox Orange Pippin, Summer Rambo, 
Chenango Strawberry, Tompkins County 
King, Smokehouse, Sheepnose. All one-year 
first quality trees. Get all the facts, prices 
from our new ’74 Nursery Guide. Ask for it 
today — free. Serving America’s nursery 
needs for 97 years. 
J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 


922-A W. Lake Rd., Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 
COCHOCEOEOCHC COOH OOCEOEEOOS 


UNADILLA | 
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CHOICE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN 
Unadilla Silo Co., Box a-1 , Unadilla, N.Y. 
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“ITS PERFORMANCE 
IN DOWNED HAY IS 
OUTSTANDING” 


Bob Church. 
Mt. Hope, Wisc. 


Bob Church, Wisconsin dairyman, says there’s 
no better machine for getting a hay crop 
than his 9 ft. M-C Rotary Scythe. And his 
M-C really shows its merit when the hay is 
down. “‘In fact’ says Bob, “‘in wet, downed 
hay this machine is outstanding the way it 
gets all the crop.” Bob reports cutting over 
300 acres of hay—a lot of it downed and 
tangled—and his M-C hadn’t plugged—even 
once! He also uses his M-C to recondition 
rained-on hay and in the fall he windrows 
cornstalks and, in his words “it gets the 
job done very nicely.” 

If you’ve never seen an M-C Rotary Scythe 
working in a forage crop, you’ve missed 
something because this has to be the most 
efficient, easiest-to-use machine on the 
market. And—to make it even better—the 
price tag will give you a very pleasant sur- 
prise! 7 ft. and 9 ft. models. Ask your M-C 
Dealer for details or write for catalog. 


MATHEWS COMPANY 
BoxSIAA, Crystal Lake, Illinois 600714 





CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Fits all pickups @ Rugged steel tube 
construction @ Minimum wind re- 
sistance @ Truck endgate closes 
® Wide double door 3’ 10” wide 
e@ Doors lock open for easy loading 
® Three chain hold downs @ Curved 
bows — no sharp corners to damage 
tarps @ 5’ 8” height for large animals. 































Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 


Oneonta, New York 13820 
607/432-0891 


‘World Famed BREVETTATA 
aa See 


SOLD DIRECT BY MAIL 


Appearance of this ~ 
tear gas weapon Is 
Similar to real gun. 
ideal for people who 
work in lonely, dark 
locations & require 
protection. Men give 
this gun to wives & daughters for } 
night security. Many industrial ap- 
plications. Shooting of gun stops 
sggressor without permanently in- 
juring him. No permit or license needed, but Is 
not sold to minors. Fires six cartridges without 
reloading. Gun comes with six tear gas shells & 
six blanks for practice and is shipped prepaid. 
Gun unit prices include, 12 shells and all ship 
ing costs. 








TAGUNAURR ete cere eerie 15.00 
2 Gun-units at $14.50 ea. total. $29.00 
3 Gun-units at $14 ea. total ....... $42.00 
4 Gun-units at 913 ea. total ....... $52.00 
6 Gun-units at $12 ea. total .......$72.00 


Extra Boxes of Ten Tear Gas Shells ‘$2 


per box 
[] Extra Boxes of blanks $1.25 per box 
{] Holsters $2 each. We prepay shipping 
costs on all of these items when shipped 
with gun units. 
Brevettata, Dept. RY-73 


310 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 64105 










KEEP YOUR | 
SUBSCRIPTION jreaiturst 
RENEWED : 
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equipment, can make some extra money without much 


additional expense. 


BULK MILK PICKUP will trend even further toward 
interval, reports National Federa-~ 


every-other-da 
tion of Milk Haulers Associations. 


Fuel shortage 


will force this, according to NFMHA. 


LIGHT ON HENS can be cut from usual 16 down to 10 
hours per day without loss of egg production ... 


report Cornell University researchers. 


They 


recommend breaking 24 hours into 8 hours of light, 
10 hours darkness, 2 hours light, 4 dark. 

They further recommend a light intensity no 
more than .5 foot candle measured at the feed 


trough. 


MILK FEVER may be encouraged by too much calcium 
fed during the dry pent ee. reports Prof. Stan 


Gaunt of Massachusetts. 


A calcium-deficient diet 


for dry cows resulted in no milk fever in l2 
cows ... 5 of 13 cows on regular diet had to be 


treated. 


DRY PERIOD of 40 to 50 days for dairy cattle 


is recommended by 


ornell University researchers. 


Short dry periods cut production the following 
lactation ... and having ‘em dry more than 50 


days cuts profits: 


ESTATE PLANNING tool that can help prevent 
problems at death of one partner is called 
buy-and-sell agreement, funded by life insurance. 
Check with your attorney and accountant for. 
specifics and application to your business. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARM SHOW at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
from January (300 January bas 


WORK OVER EQUIPMENT this winter so it's all ready 


to go come spring. 
and delayed in delivery. 


Parts will be scarce then ... 
Consider value of heated 


shop for profitable work on machinery all winter. 


DAIRY FARMER'S SEMINAR will be held on February 
27 and 26 at the Highpoint Motor Inn at Chicopee, 


Massachusetts. 


VISITING OTHER FARMS for information about new 


practices pays off handsomely. 


Wondering about 


liquid manure handling ... organic acid storage 


of corn ... no-till planting? 


There are other 


farmers who have experience. Farm publications 
and county agents can tell you where. 


HORTICULTURAL SHOW at Rochester, New York on 
January 17 and 18; at Granit 2 near Kerhonkson, 
ew York on January 23 and 24. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 
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My neighbor keeps on rushing 
‘round despite the snow that’s on 
the ground; he acts as if he doesn’t 
know that winter’s time to take things 
slow. From early morn ’til sun goes 


down, he can’t find time to go to 
town, he’s always finding endless 
jobs from feeding hogs to scooping 
cobs; his place looks neat, I must 
admit, he puts so blamed much 
work on it so he can beat us in the 
race to have a better looking place. 
But if he keeps on working hard a- 
cleaning up his barn and yard, he 
won’t be fit to do a thing when it 
is time to work next spring. 

Now I believe a man should sit 
and figure things ahead a bit; when 
weather’s cold and winds do blow 
and evrything is piled with snow, 
it’s smart to study up on feed and 
make your plans to buy some seed. 
Although I didn’t have much school, 
I do not want to be a fool, so I am 
reading bulletins *bout hybrid corn 
and vitamins; and when warm 
weather comes once more, my back 
and legs will not be sore, I'll know 
just what I want to do and will 
not to have to fret and stew. And 
meanwhile I won’t have no fears 
that I will freeze my nose and ears. 
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CATTLE SPECIALS 
FOR ALL BREEDS 


A major break-through 
in today’s modern rations 
that insures maximum 
herd performance. 


ISF — the formulators of Cattle Spe- 
cials with Guaranteed Percentages — 
have now added an exclusive blend of 
alkaline buffers to their quality vita- 
min/mineral mixes. 

Results: Feeding ISF ALKALINE 
BUFFERED Cattle Special will lessen 
the acidity of the rumen. This permits 
more complete digestion of feed and 
forage. It’s the same principle em- 
ployed in the use of buffered com- 
pounds for over-acidity in humans. 
Now, your herd can enjoy these same 
benefits! 

To get the complete story on ISF 
Alkaline Buffered Cattle Special, send 
for your free brochure today. 


International Stock Food Corp. 
Waverly, N.Y. 14892 » 607-565-2805 





“Now celebrating our 25th year 
of service to agriculture” 
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Enjoy growing your own 
trees. You'll find home 
grown tree-ripened fruits much sweeter, 
more flavorful. Grow large tasty Apples, 
juicy Plums, delicious Cherries, Peaches, 
ears, Nectarines, and Apricots. Dwarf 
Trees are easy to grow in little space, 
bear young, produce full size fruit on 
small trees. ideal for home gardens. 


Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, GRAPES 





MILLER’S 36 page color catalog free. It’s 
one of America’s most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 
best varieties of plants. Write today. 


J.E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 
922-A W Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 


PICKER 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
vag ee ma | 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 


SCOTCH 


PINE . 
75 for $3.* 


ideal for windbreaks or quick growing 
screens. Grow rapidly even in poor soil. 


Make excellent Christmas Trees. Have 
beautiful thick gray-green foliage. Not 
seediings! These are hardy 3-year-old 
TRANSPLANTS 3 to 6 inches tall. 
1S for only $3 ppd.*—that’s only 20¢ 
each! (*West of Miss. River or south of 
N.C., Tenn., add 50c per offer.) 
Order now! Evergreen folder free, 


WESTERN. MAINE FOREST NURSERY CO. 
Dept, AA-14-F Fryeburg, Maine 04037 
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June is traditionally the dairy month, 


but at the Muscavit2 farm 


Every day is dairy day 


Paul Muscavitz and his wife Thel- 
ma, of Georgetown, Massachusetts, 
keep open house all year for visiting 
school children, as well as farmers 
who want to see an unusual multi- 
herd dairy program. It adds up to 
milk promotion the year around. 

What do the visitors see? They get 
a chance to take a look at what goes 
on at a real working dairy farm in 
the country . . . even the opportunity 
to milk a cow. Muscavitz may pile 
them into his white pickup and give 
them a ride up and down the 700- 
foot driveway leading to the new 
dairy buildings. And the visit is 
topped off with cake or cookies and 
milk. 

Farmers see two separate milking 
installations, the old and the new; 
ex-poultry houses converted into 
stanchion barns; simplified care in 
four modern wings; one-man, 50-cow 
units; and the realization of this 
farmer’s lifelong ambition . . . a 500- 
cow milking herd. 


Scores 


Success didn’t come easy to Mus- 
cavitz. Formerly an Alaskan con- 
struction worker, he started farming 
25 years ago as a poultryman, shifted 
to a small Guernsey herd, and finally 
scored with the grade Holstein herd 
that’s now reaching his planned limit 
of 500 milkers. 

Muscavitz is sold on only one type 
of dairy installation — stanchion barns 
without milking parlors. He has no 
exercise yards, no young stock, and 
his two silos are empty. Cows are 
housed in eight buildings, including 
a conventional stanchion barn behind 
his home and two completely re- 
modeled chicken coops with stan- 
chions installed for 104 head. Across 
the highway, the landscaped drive- 
way with some 120 ornamental 
shrubs leads up to two new, long, low 
concrete-block buildings painted 
white. The two wings in each build- 
ing are divided by a central storage. 
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Each wing contains a 50-cow herd 
for a total of 200. cows in the two 
buildings. 

Muscavitz’s entire herd is divided 
into individual 50-cow units for one- 
man operation. Each unit has its own 
herdsman, milking equipment, bulk 
tank and gutter cleaner. Each herds- 
man is a skilled milker, and he feeds, 
milks, and is solely responsible for his 
own herd. Each has his own bulk 
feed bin and draws his beet pulp, 
bedding and other supplies from the 
adjoining storage area. 

Up until his recent expansion to 
500 milkers, Muscavitz had 12 em- 
ployees, including nine milkers and 
three outside men to haul feed and 
manure and keep buildings painted 
and in repair. He hires dependable 
single men with a knack for cows. 
Employees have their own separate 
quarters in the ell of the big farm- 
house, and their own full-time cook. 
The laundryman and barber come on 
schedule. 


Herdsmen work an average eight- 
and-a-half-hour day with their 50- 
cow herds. A few have slightly larger 
herds due to building capacity. Each 
man’s hours are flexible; he can start 
milking at 4 a.m., or later, as long 
as the work is properly done. 


The daily schedule starts with 
feeding and milking, then breakfast 
for the help. After breakfast, the 
cows are fed a little hay, the barn is 
cleaned and the animals bedded 
down. By 9:30 the herdsman is done 
until one o’clock when he starts the 
afternoon feeding and milking, finish- 
ing his work about 5 p.m. 

When a herdsman takes time off 
or has his annual vacation, Muscavitz 
or an outside man trained as a milker 
takes over. There is no problem in 
getting help. Several men are always 
on call. Muscavitz does his own vet 
work. 

This dairyman is interested solely 
in milk production and wants no 


Each of the two 
wings in Muscavitz’s 
new dairy installation 
houses two separate 
50-cow herds. 


by Charles Stratton 


breeding or replacement problems. 
He buys first-calf heifers bred to beef 
animals from one dealer who knows 
his preference. Cows are fed to pro- 
duce, and Muscavitz can tell at a 
glance how long one has been in 
the herd. “New cows are skinny,” 
he comments. Replacements are pur- 
chased just after freshening or a 
month or so before. 

Cows are not named and no in- 
dividual records are kept. All cows 
are fed the same amount . . . “two 
scoops, one shovel” per cow. twice 
daily. The scoop refers to 16-percent 
dairy pellets (Agway Dairy Queen). 
The shovel contains a mixture of 
alfalfa pellets, beet pulp, hominy and 
brewer’s grain. Muscavitz volume- 
buys beet pulp in 20-carload lots and 
brewer’s grain in 10-car lots. His 
hay is purchased in Canada. 

Manure goes on 100 acres of for- 
age corn, which is fed out as green- 
chop in the morning on an “all they'll 
eat” basis. When it’s gone, he buys 
outside. His two silos are always 
empty and never used. 

Cows are confined the year around, 
and average 12 months of production. 
Some stay in the herd as long as 18 
months. The herd averages at least 

































Paul Muscavitz gives bossy a shovelful 
of feed. 


45 pounds of milk daily per cow, but 
when a milker drops to 20-25 pounds 
a day she’s sold for beef. Muscavitz 
works strictly on an “either milk, or 
get fat and go” basis. 


By selling consistently fat, beefy 
young animals in quantity (average 
is one sold daily) he receives a pre- 
mium price that helps to offset re- 
placement cost, Buyers are waiting 
for his culled milkers. Calves are 
sold for veal. 


Last year, Paul and Thelma Mus- 
cavitz personally greeted more than 
6,000 visitors attending their well- 
publicized open house. He claims 
his biggest compliment came from 
local selectmen who sent him a 
letter commending the Muscavitz 
farm as “a business the town can be 
proud of.” He also received a letter 
from the governor. His greatest thank 
you, he says, came from a young 
visitor who sent him a huge purple 
cow cutout with a scrawled message. 


Today it’s open house every day 
at Muscovitz’s big farm. Just call 
ahead if you’re bringing one or a 
dozen busloads of youngsters . . 
so this dairyman can have his farm 
pickup ready to give them a ride! 








These oxen are 
owned and shown at 
fairs by Elmer Bur- 
rington who lives 
along Route 114 
near East Burke, Ver- 
mont. Buck and Brite 
together are reported 
to weigh more than 
6,500 pounds! 
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All Printed Patterns 
4594 8-20 


4730. Sew pants, 5 tunic tops; crochet 
cape. PRINTED PATTERN. Half Sizes 
10%-18%4; Misses’ 8-18. Cape directions 
incl. Please state dress size ..75 cents 



















4594. The dress to have now is this 
sportive shape. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Misses’ Sizes 8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) 
takes 2% yds. 45 inch ...... 75 cents 


9315. Dress plus pantsuit—a sew-slim- 
ming pair. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Women’s Sizes 34-50. Size 36 (bust 40) 
dress 2 yds. 60 inch fabric ..75 cents 


7457. Atrive elegantly at parties in 
cape-shawl. Crochet solid yoke, then 
lacy design of graduated scallops. Use 
knitting worsted. Directions . 50 cents 





4755. This to-the-side princess has 
slender flattery. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Half Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 
37) takes 2-3/8 yds. 60 inch. 75 cents 


9260. Team cardigan over low-waist 
pleated dress. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Half Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 
37) dress 2% yds. 45 inch ...75 cents 


7064. Fashionable topper crocheted in 
easy shell-stitch of knitting worsted. 
Misses’ Sizes 10-20; Half Sizes 10%- 
20% included. Directions ...50 cents 


541. Crochet this luxuriously warm 
and decorative afghan in attractive shell 
stitch. Use knitting worsted in 3 colors. 


Easy-to-follow directions .... 50 cents 
Pay ArkorhipplesrachatflS1.00) Send Toc. a0 oe ae ae ce ras 
‘Instant Sewing Book 1.00 
‘inetant EashioniBook 1.00 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
‘Fashions to Sew (S/S) 75 Box 125 Old Chelsea Station 
‘Designer Collection #29 .50 
‘1974 Needlecraft Catalog 75 Neti ee Nats Leone 
‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 .50) 
‘Museum Quilt Book #2 50 DRESS PATTERNS.......... 75 CENTS 
'15 Quilts for Today +3 .50 
‘Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs a NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 50CENTS 


‘12 Prize Afghans #12 
‘Complete Afghan Book #14 
instant Crochet Book 

‘Easy Artof Flower Crochet 


0 
.00) Add 25¢ for each Pattern for first-class mail, Special Handling. 


OOOOOOOOORHOoOooo 
oi 
So 





‘Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet 0} 

‘Easy Art of Needlepoint 0 

‘Sew + Knit 5 

: NAME 

‘ Pattern No. Size Price 
tes oe AOR ESS : 
—_— _ ————_ J CITY SIGAT sve 2 oe ZIP 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP | 
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Reportedly first to apply roll- 
over protection guards to lawn 
and garden tractors is Simplicity 
Manufacturing Company for its 


1974 models. The equipment 
meets OSHA requirements. Sim- 
plicity’s 19-1/2 hp tractor — Pow’r 
Max —has tubular steel ROPS 
with plate steel roof, and a full 
rollover cab is under development. 


A.H. Hoffman Seeds, Inc. of 
Landisville, Pennsylvania (in the 
heart of Lancaster County) is 
marking its 75th anniversary as 
a supplier of farm seeds. The 
company’s sales territory includes 
13 northeastern states from Maine 
to Virginia. 

There are now more than 400 
farmer-salesmen known as_ the 
“Hoffman Seed Men.” Evidence 
of their success is provided by 
these changes in dollar sales... 
up 2 times in the past 10 years, 
and a growth of 40 percent in 
sales of hay, pasture and silage 
seeds in 1973. 

Since 1938, the company has 
teamed with Funk Bros. Seed 
Company in the development 
and sale of Funk’s G-Hybrid corn 
varieties. 

Trends reported by Hoffman’s 
salesmen include earlier ordering 
and delivery of seed...as well 
as a growing preference for pri- 
vate varieties and blends of 
alfalfa. 

For information, write Dept. 
AA, A. H. Hoffman Seeds, Inc., 
Landisville, Pennsylvania 17538. 


Cornell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Laceyville, Pennsylvania, 
which makes dairy barn equp- 
ment, has broken ground for a 
new addition that will add well 
over 20,000 square feet of space 
to the plant. Present facilities 
shown here consist of three con- 
necting buildings with over 30,000 
square feet of space. “It’s all be- 
cause of the increasing demand 
for equipment that reduces costs 
and improves working conditions 
for our dairy-farmer friends,” says 
president Cyrus Cornell. 





With Our 
ADVERTISERS 








John Deere’s new Level-Action 
disks represent an advance in disk 
design. Divided into the 100, 
200 and 300 series, the new disks 
have front gangs that overlap 
to cut full width, eliminating the 
need for a middle breaker. The 
rear gangs are positioned to pull 
in the same amount of soil the 
front gangs move out. Since the 
rear gangs are offset, a “feather- 
ing” action mixes trash and top- 
soil instead of forming a ridge 
where soil from opposing gangs 
collided before. “The new disks,” 
say the John Deere folks, “leave 
a level surface and a level disk 
floor with uniformly-mixed soil 
between.” 

The 310 Disk is pictured here. 


Agway is becoming one of the 
giants of American business... 
with sales in its last fiscal year of 
$667 million. It has 111,000 mem- 
bers, and sold 2.3 million tons of 
feed in the year (up 250,000 tons 
over the prior year). 

Agway is forming its own life 
insurance company, a step that 
general manager Ronald God- 
dard calls a “logical step in a 
progression of insurance services 
that started in 1954.” 


Avco New Idea’s new electric 
garden tractor line provides clean, 
quiet operation plus the advan- 
tage of a portable .power source. 
As with most electric motors, 
maintenance is required less fre- 
quently than with internal-com- 
bustion engines. 

Labeled EGT 80, 100, 120 and 
150, the tractors pack eight, ten, 
twelve and fourteen horsepower 
respectively, and are battery- 
powered. Avco New Idea also 
features a complete line of some 
35 power accessories, including 
a chain saw, 180-amp arc welder, 
snowblower, and several electric 
handtools that plug into the trac- 
tor’s power supply. 
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TREES, SHRUBS & 
GROUND COVERS 


CATALOG 


A complete listing of Evergreen and 
Hardwood Seedlings and Transplants, 
Landscape Ornamentals,RootedCuttings, 
Ground Covers, Container-Grown Plants, 
Perennials, plus money-saving Special 
Offers. Wholesale prices for quantity 
purchases of seedlings and transplants. 


BUY DIRECT 
from GROWER 


Please send FREE CATALOG to: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 


*20 
MILLION 


ZIP 


FARMERS, CATTLEMEN AND 
HORSEMEN AGREE... 


“Greatest Invention 
since the Pitchfork’’ 


Cudttor 


Place Hook 
Under Twine, 
Unload or Drag... 


STANDARD MODEL: 4 FT.—$8.00 
add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
Sales tax where applicable... 
Other lengths available on request. 
Send Check or Money Order to: 


MUSSER 


Indiana, Pa. 15701 


aad) 


A YEAR! 


Comormancens’) BOX 83A 


THE EDINBORO LAND & CATTLE CO. 
BOX 733 « EDINBORO, PA. 16412 





$ GROW TOMATOES UP TO 2 LBS. EACH € 







So easy to handle 





eed eee eC Oa ei 
FO ATOMATO: Just ONE HAND! 
S DencIDIS. thick-meated, smooth, SEEDS ‘ Tiller users, for heaven's sake, 


please don't buy nor put up 
| any longer with any other 


Lit make of Tiller without 
6, giving yourself a chance 


© round red fruits. Heavy yield— Ge 
: plants get more fruits even in bad 95 a ae 
e Weather, Send 25¢ for 15 seeds. e xX 

e SAVE MORE — GROW MORE PLANTS ® w 
© > Packets—For more Big Boy Hybrid plants : | 

© and Burpee Big Early Hybrids for earlier fruits $ . 

© 30 Seeds of Each———$1.25 value postpaid for 

. Send 25¢ or $1 bill, check or money order. e 
e Burpee Seed and Nursery Catalog—Free. e 
® W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. e 
e ® 
é e 


». to find out about our 
= wonderfully different & 
: better kind of Tillers 


— with POWER DRIVEN f 





WHEELS and with tines 
in the REAR instead of 
the FRONT! 


: No Footprints! 
No Wheelmarks! 
i No Struggle! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 40271 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Trov, N.Y. 12180 | 


6114 Burpee Bldg., Phila., Pa. 19132 
SOCHHSHSHSFISHSSSHSHSEHSSOHOESES 


Place Poison Bait 


for PESTS 


Out of Reach of 


CHILDREN 


Tots 
Tat 


auto Every type & size 
FREE 
CATALOG 


— TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


™! 1113 Chestnut St.,Camden, N.J. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED’’ SIGNS 


For Sportsmen's Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LIT 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 





ATURE. 








KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 





A BIG, BEAUTIFUL PUMPKIN 


Remarkably uniform, round shape .. . hard, 
glossy orange skin . .. a very long keeper. 


This exclusive Harris introduction is ideal for big 
jack o’lanterns. Many weigh 50 Ibs. or more. 


ror FREE 1974 CATALOG 


FOR 


88 pages of illustrations and straight-forward descrip- 
tions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
10 Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y. 14624 





Howden’s Field 


The catamaran, a mod- 
ern version of the an- 
cient Polynesian outrig- 
ger canoe, is a familiar 
sight at Waikiki. It 
comes right up to the 
beach to pick up vaca- 
tioners for a_ sail to 
Diamond Head and 
back. 


Where the Trade Winds Blow... 


by Augusta Chapman, Home Editor 


Everyone dreams of going to ex- 
otic Hawaii some time, and then 
once youve been there, if youre 
anything like me, 
you dream of 
going again! So 
we cordially in- 
vite you to join 
our Springtime 
Holiday in 
Hawaii from 
March 16 to 27 

if .you’ve 
never visited our 50th state, or if 
you ve been there several times. Our 
tour will include the four main is- 
lands — Hawaii, Maui, Kauai and 
Oahu — and each one has a beauty 
and charm all its own. 

We'll gather in Chicago, board 
our Aloha jet and follow the sun to 
land at Hilo on the Big Island of 
Hawaii. While there we will drive 
to Hawaii Volcano National Park to 
see the Thurston Lava Tube, Hale- 
maumau Firepit and Kilauea Crater 
and then over rough lava flows down 
to the rugged coast to see the fa- 
mous black sand beach. 

The next day we travel across the 
island to quaint Kailua on the Kona 
Coast, passing through the vast 
Parker Ranch and stopping at lovely 
Akaka Falls which are higher than 
Niagara. From Kona, we'll go to see 
the City of Refuge, Captain Cook’s 
Monument and a mill where the 
world-famous Kona coffee is ground. 
Also, the finest big game fishing in 
the islands is here, and any who 
wish can try their luck. 

Maui is known as the “Valley 
Isle.” It is second largest in the 
group and very fertile. Here we'll 
see “The Needle,” a fern covered 
volcanic freak rising 2,000 feet above 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


the valley floor, the Pali Coast and 
Lahaina, first capital of the islands 
and historic whaling center where 
much of the movie “Hawaii” was 
filmed. 

The third island visited is Kauai, 
the “Garden Isle.” Here, an excur- 
sion by motor launch will take us 
up the Wailua River to a lovely fern 
grotto where we'll hear the “Hawai- 
ian Wedding Song” sung as never 
before. We'll see acres of waving 
sugar cane, rice paddies*and field 
upon field of beautiful tropical flow- 
ers as we cruise along the river. 

Another day we'll see the legen- 
dary Menehune Fishponds, curious 
Spouting Horn and beautiful Waimea 
Canyon, “Grand Canyon of the Pacif- 
ic.” Our hotel is located on Kala- 
paki Beach, one of the finest in the 
islands, and we'll have time to sun, 
swim and relax. 

The last and best known island 
is, of course, Oahu, and here our 
hotel is on famous Waikiki Beach. 
Highlights of our stay here are a 
full day’s circle tour of the island 
with visits to Sea Life Park, the Mor- 
mon Temple and Polynesian Cul- 
tural Center with its six recreated 
villages depicting the cultures. of 
Samoa, Tonga, the Maoris, Tahiti 
and Hawaii; also, a cruise through 
Pearl Harbor to Battleship Row 
where the sunken USS Utah and 
USS Arizona have been left as a 
permanent memorial to those who 
lost their lives on December 7, 1941. 

There are so many other interest- 
ing things to do on your own — the 
fascinating International Market 
Place, Ala Moana Shopping Center 
(one-of the world’s largest), the Wax 
Museum and Dole pineapple can- 


(Continued on page 45) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Colonial Mexico Holiday 
Caribbean Cruise 





Name 


South Pacific Holiday 


Florida Circle Tour 








Springtime in Hawaii 





Address 











(Please print) 
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Storing Carrots 


How are your carrots keeping 
these days? If they’re stored in sand, 
chances are the crop is starting to 
shrivel. The best 
way to keep car- 
rots fresh is in a 
crock. Wash and 
dry them, then 
cut a thin slice 
off the top. Place 
the carrots in 
crocks and put 
earthenware lids 
on top. The crisping pan in your 
refrigerator also makes a good place 
to store carrots. 





Some people store carrots in a 
polyethylene bag, punching a few 
holes in the bags for ventilation. Old 
bread wrappers work well. These 
bags can be stored in layers of moist 
sand, peat or sphagnum moss. Never 
store carrots directly in sand, as it 
draws moisture from them. 


Other gardeners use a plastic trash 
can set in the ground and leave a 
few inches of the rim above ground 
level to keep out flowing water. Put 
some wood shavings in the bottom 
and on top to absorb excess moisture. 
Put on a lid and cover with a pile 
of leaves, hay or straw for protection 
from frost. There’s still time to store 
your carrots if you haven't already 
done so. 


== by George and Katy Abraham ~—_ 








Tree Tomato Tips 


Several AA readers tell us they 
have a large tree tomato growing 
in their home, but the plant does not 
bear. How do you make them bear 
indoors? We wish we knew! 

The so-called “tree tomato” (Cy- 
phomandra betacea) is related to the 
potato and the common tomato; it’s 
an item that grows best in a sunny 
greenhouse or conservatory. During 
the winter it should be watered 
lightly, but in summer it needs plenty 
of water. In April the plant should 
be pruned to prevent it from be- 
coming straggly. 

It’s a fast grower and fickle when 
it comes to producing fruit. In the 
first place, the plant has to be at 
least two years old before it will 
bear. In homes, the fragrant purple 
and green flowers usually appear 
in spring, but in greenhouses, it 
seems to flower continuously. 

Flowers (if you're lucky) are fol- 
lowed by red or orange-red, smooth- 
skinned, egg-shaped fruit, pointed at 
the ends. At first they are a purplish 
green (similar to an eggplant) but 
turn orange-red as they start to ripen. 
They can be eaten raw, used for jams 
or preserves and for stewing. 

Does any AA reader have a sure- 
fire method for getting the tree to- 
mato to bear indoors? If so, please 
write and tell us, so we can pass 
along the information to our readers. 


Poinsettias 


If you received a poinsettia for 
Christmas, here are a few tips to 
help you get more mileage from it. 
The new varieties we have today 
last much longer than the older 
varieties. Generally speaking, the 
pink and white types will outlast 
the red ones. Some readers tell us 
they have poinsettias in their homes 
for nearly a year. 

This plant likes plenty of light. 
It prefers a temperature of 70 de- 
grees by day and not less than 60 
degrees at night. Dropping of leaves 
is caused by poor light, high tempera- 
ture, either too much water or not 
enough, and hot drafts. Cold drafts 
can be a problem too, as is wilting 
due to a lack of water. Sometimes 
poinsettias have to be watered two or 
three times a day in the home. Avoid 
any practice that injures the roots. 


Home Grown Grapes 


Now that the seed catalogs are 
rolling in, why not consider order- 
ing a few grape roots for your back 
yard? Here are a few varieties to 
think about. Aurora (formerly called 


‘No. 5279) is a beautiful white grape, 


sweet to the taste and ideal for wine 
making. A good pink-red grape is 
Caco, very sweet and juicy, ripening 
about September 20. Himrod is a fine 
seedless grape with golden-yellow 
berries. A fine blue grape is the new 
Steuben. It has long, perfectly- 
formed clusters. 

One of the most dependable grapes 
is the Concord (blue), famous for its 
large bunches of blue-black berries. 
There’s also a Concord Seedless 
which we haven’t grown, but those 


who have tell us it’s not as prolific 
as the standard Concord. There are 
other good varieties worth trying, 
but the above are easy to care for 
and will last a lifetime. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “Please tell us 
if we can grow peanuts indoors.” 

Answer — Yes. Several readers 
are already growing the plants in the 
home. In fact, we have a plant grow- 
ing in our sun window, and it has 
produced some peanuts. 

Be sure to get unroasted seed. 
Plant seed in shell or with the shell 
removed, Use a soil mixture of one 
part each sand, peat and loam. This 
makes a fine project for your chil- 
dren at home or in the schoolroom. 
They ll be amazed to see how the 
flowers grow downward and develop 
into the peanuts. 





SNOW TRAILS 
by Helen F. lekel 


After a snowfall | like to see 

The trails that crisscross so merrily. 

Up in the orchard the cautious deer 

Have left their hoof marks, dainty and 
clear. 

A cottontail stopped at this old log, 

And here are the tracks of our farm 
dog. 

But the footprints that | love to find, 

Are the ones my children left behind. 
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NEW 
EXCITING 


CARIBBEAN 


CRUISE 


FEB. 20 — 
MARCH 5 


1006 00. 60 0 


BESTE. VET 


HOLIDAY IN 
COLONIAL 
MEXICO 


MARCH 4-19 


‘Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept 


Address 
; City. : 


State 
PLEASE PRINT _ 





60 Dedham Ave., Needham, ae 24 92. 
NN G Caribbean Cruise 


Zip. 


6 -G°O:.6/0"O 008: 0 


- HAWAIL 
SPRINGTIME 
HOLIDAY — 


\ MARCH 16-27 oC 


‘SEND THIS STUB RIGHT AWAY. FOR EREe BROCHURE(S) 
ON. THESE BEAUTIFUL AND ee ae TOURS. 


o South Pacific 


O Florida Circie 

oO Colonial Mexico 
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Hundreds of cooks from many 
areas of New York State competed 
for blue ribbons, special awards and 
grand prizes at 
the New York 
State SuperFair 
in Syracuse last 
summer. Theme 
for the Culinary 
Arts Competition 
was “Cooking 
With Luv,” and 
Mrs. Cheryl Lav- 
in of Syracuse was Superintendent 
of the department for the second 
year. 

Entry areas for the week were 
Bake-In, Vegetable Medley, Enter- 
taining with Ease, Melting Pot, Tried 
and Trues, Fruit Delights and Pride. 
and Joy. The first day was reserved 
for entrants 18 years of age or youn- 
ger, while Senior Citizens had their 
own class of judging each day after 
opening day. 

Seven people earned grand prizes. 
They were selected from the daily 
winners and honored at a “Queen 
of Hearts” party which was the grand 
finale in the “Cooking With Luv” 
competition. I judged at the fair one 
day last year and now understand 
a little better how much work goes 
into the Culinary Arts Competition 
during fair week. 

Here are the seven grand prize 
winners and the recipes with which 
they won the awards: 

The overall grand prize winner 
was Mrs. Carol Green, Cayuta, New 
York. Her Sweet Potato Pie entry 
was judged “Best of the Fair” and 
brought her a beautiful Steuben 
Bowl, a gift from the R. T. French 
Company. 


SWEET POTATO PIE 


14% cups mashed sweet potatoes 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
I teaspoon ginger 
4 teaspoon salt 
4% cup brown sugar 
2 eggs 
1% cups milk, scalded 
Unbaked 9” pastry shell 


Topping 





% cup butter 
% cup brown sugar 
% cup nuts, chopped 

Combine topping ingredients, mix 
until crumbly and set aside. 

Combine sweet potatoes, spices, 
sugar, eggs and milk. Pour into un- 
baked pastry shell and bake at 400° 
for 20 minutes. Lower heat to 350° 
Sprinkle topping mix over pie and 
bake 45 minutes longer. 

Mrs. Marjorie Graham, Auburn, 
New York, won the second grand 
prize for her Chicken and Mushroom 
Casserole. Appropriately, her gift 
was a silver-plated casserole from 
Oneida Ltd. 


CHICKEN AND MUSHROOMS 


1 stick butter 
1 tablespoon parsley 
| teaspoon tarragon 
% teaspoon salt 
Pepper 
1% lbs. sliced mushrooms 
% cup dry white wine 
1% cup chicken stock 
1 cup uncooked rice 
3 tablespoons butter 
2 eggs 
% cup milk 
% cup parsley 
6 slices Proscuitto 
6 slices Mozzarella cheese 
Olive oil 
6 chicken breasts 
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Blue Ribbon Recipes! 


by Augusta Chapman, Home Editor 


Flour seasoned with paprika and 
garlic 

Melt butter and add 1 tablespoon 
parsley, tarragon, salt and pepper. 
Cook 5 minutes, then add mushrooms 
and cook 10 minutes longer. Add 
wine and cook over high heat until 
reduced to glaze. Add chicken stock 
and simmer for 15 minutes. 

Cook rice according to package 
directions. Combine rice, butter, 
eggs, milk and parsley. Mix well 
and spread in buttered square baking 
dish. Bake at 350° for 10 minutes. 
Then divide square mentally into 6 
rectangles. Place on each a piece of 
Proscuitto, topped with slice of 
Mozzarella. 

Heat olive oil in large skillet. 
Pound boned chicken breasts until 


Mrs. Carol Green of Cayuta re- 
ceived ‘‘Best of the Fair’’ award for 
her Sweet Potato Pie. Mrs. Bernard 
Potter, wife of the Fair Director, 
presents her with a Steuben bowl 
which was a gift from the R. T. 
French Company. 


Mrs. Esther Twentyman, Director of 
the Art and Home Center, presents 
silverplated casserole donated by 
Oneida Ltd. to Mrs. Marjorie 
Graham of Auburn who received 
second grand prize for her Chicken 
and Mushroom Casserole. Mrs. 
Cheryl Lavin, Superintendent of 
the Culinary Arts Competition, is at 
right. 


flat and trim into squares. Dust with 
flour; brown in oil. Add them to 
mushroom sauce and simmer 10 
minutes. Place each breast on top 
of Mozzarella square and cover with 
mushroom sauce. Bake 10 minutes 
longer or until cheese is melted. Cut 
into 6 serving pieces. 

Winner of the third grand prize, a 
Syroco Wall Plaque, was Diane 
Colwell, Norwich, New York, who 


entered a Chocolate Delight Cake. 


CHOCOLATE DELIGHT CAKE 


Frosting 


2 3 oz. packages cream cheese 

% cup shortening 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

6 cups (1% Ibs.) confectioners’ sugar 

% cup hot water 

4 oz. unsweetened chocolate 

Cake 

2% cups sifted flour 
1% teaspoons soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

% cup shortening 

3 eggs, unbeaten 

% cup milk 

Make frosting first by creaming 

cream cheese, shortening and vanilla 
together; blend well. Add _ sifted 





Turn into three 8-inch round layer 
pans, well greased and lightly floured 
on the bottoms. Bake at 350° for 25 
to 35 minutes. Cool; frost with re- 
maining chocolate frosting thinned 
with a few drops of cream or milk 
if necessary. 

Kathleen Bartlett, North Syracuse, 
New York, was fourth prize winner. 
She was awarded an Oster Blender 
for her Cheese Cake entry. 


CHEESE CAKE 

1 cup graham cracker crumbs 

3 tablespoons margarine, melted 

3 tablespoons sugar 

2 8 oz. packages cream cheese 

%4 cup sugar 
% cup flour 

2 eggs 

1 cup light cream 
1% teaspoons vanilla 

Combine crumbs, margarine and 
sugar. Press onto bottom of a 9-inch 
spring-form pan. Bake at 325° for 
10 minutes. 

Combine softened cream cheese, 
sugar and flour, beating until well 
blended. Add eggs, beating well 
after each addition. Blend in cream 
and vanilla. Pour over crumb crust. 

Bake at 325° for 35 minutes. Cool, 
chill and top with peach slices and — 
cherry pie filling. 

Placing fifth was Patricia Caza, 
Cuyler, New York, whose Bread & 
Butter Pickles won her a Corning 
Electromatic Percolator. 


BREAD & BUTTER PICKLES 
4 quarts medium size cucumbers 
1% cups sliced onions 
2 large garlic cloves 
¥% cup salt 
2 quarts ice cubes 
4% cups sugar 
1% teaspoons turmeric 
1 teaspoons celery seed 
2 tablespoons mustard seed 
3 cups white vinegar 


Wash and slice unpeeled cucum- 
bers into %4-inch thick slices. Put in 
large container and add onions and 
garlic. Add salt and mix thoroughly. 





confectioners’ sugar alternately with 
hot water, then blend in melted 
chocolate. Set aside. 

To make cake, sift together flour, 
soda and salt; set aside. Combine 
shortening and 2 cups of the choco- 
late frosting; cream well. Blend in 
eggs, one at a time, beating well 
after each. Add dry ingredients alter- 
nately with the milk; blend well after 
each addition. 


Cover with ice and let stand 3 hours. 
Drain thoroughly and remove garlic. 
Combine sugar, spices and vinegar; 
heat just to boiling. Add drained 
cucumbers and onion slices and heat 
5 minutes. Pack hot pickles loosely 
in clean, hot jars to % inch from 
top. Adjust tops and process in boil- 

ing water for 5 minutes. 
A Salad Bowl Set and Patio Server 
(Continued on page 45) 
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ANGUS 


FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 


Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus_ cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


BABY CHICKS 


RIDGWAY’S 5lst YEAR - Producing Ist 
generation chicks. Top laying strains, heavies 
and Leghorns and Vantress White Rock Cross 
Broilers. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 
circular. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 
43382. 


SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS. Sex-Links, 
xolden Buffs, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Leghorns. For meat: Heavy 
White Cornish Halleross. Write for pricelist. 
Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook Hill Road, 
Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 

HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘‘Rugged as a 
Mule’? white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
yrids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 











Sornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
‘arms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 
CHAROLAIS 





MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
loodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


‘OR SALE: Purebred Charolais cows and 
ieifers, both open and bred. ‘‘Fuyard Ist” 
laughter, 1969 cow, and two 1970 ‘Colmar’ 
jaughters all due to full French “‘Alger’” son. 
3111 Meub, Rivendell, RFD #2, Middlebury, 
Vt. 057538. 802/462-2377. 


FOR SALE - CHAROLAIS BULLS: Choice 
of one. Two registered purebred, own broth- 
rs, PRI tested - Ali Baba Dessauny and 
3lanco breeding. One born in May 1971 and 
ther born April 1972. Further details upon 
-equest. Frederick G. Crane, Model Farm, 
Jalton, Mass. 01226. Phone 413/684-0014. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE from a group of high- 
st quality purebred Charolais heifers repre- 
senting French and domestic seedstock. Open 
xr bred from our performance-tested certified 
herd. Special winter prices. R. B. Hazard, 
fidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 315/- 
196-5353. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
SHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
jake excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
shoice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
».R.I, tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
&. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 
PS SE ec ge 


DAIRY CATTLE 


SOW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
?hone 414/652-3912. 


JOW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
°riced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
vedding. All sizes available. For information 
‘all or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 


ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
352-3912. 


SN 


DOGS 


VORKING BORDER COLLIES - Now is the 
‘ime to think of next spring’s working dogs. 
several dogs from Imp. Mist and Fly. Guar- 
‘nteed workers. Also 2 imported fully trained 
stud dogs. Best bloodlines. We carry a book 
n training working dogs, ‘The Farmer’s 
og”, $7.00 postpaid. Call or come and see 




















xr yourself. 413/625-6496. Edgar Gould, 

helburne Falls, Mass. 01370. 

KC AIREDALES, large or standard type. 
Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 13808. Phone 


)7/263-5080. 


OX TERRIERS - Smooth - AKC. Puppies 


peas: Dildilian, Old Trail, Fonda, N.Y. 





NGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS .- purebred, 
ences: Ariel Lane, Rl, Henderson, N.Y. 
DOU, 





KC REGISTERED and pedigreed German 
1epherd puppies. Backed American and 
snadian Champions; good disposition, $50. 
larles Coe, East Rd., Boonville, N.Y. 13309. 
HABFNER’S FAMOUS Border Collies: 
orking and family dog; beautiful puppies; 
‘ years Imported breeding; guaranteed satis- 
ction; registered; training instructions. 
‘rroll Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, Penna. 
827, 814/466-6535. 

NGLISH SHEPHERD UKC - natural heel- 
S; farm raised, excellent watch, children’s 
mpanion - 4 months. Carlton French, Rte. 
_Bangor, Maine, 04401. 207/848-5472. 


DUCKS & GEESE 


DGWAY’S dist YEAR - Producing large 
nite Embdens, White Chinese, and Toulouse 
slings. White Pekin, Rouen and Mallard 
cklings. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 








cular. Ridgway Hatcheries, Inc., LaRue 7, 
10 48332. 
HEREFORDS 
REGISTERED POLLED 
6 HEREFORDS 
yh es NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 





S POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
n” Sires in Service 
= BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
= DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
= TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 
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HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS close to freshen - bred 
and open. John E. Byrne, Turnpike Rd. RD 
#3, Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/252-7870. 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 





Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 


HORSES 


APPALOOSA HORSES, all ages. Bred mares, 
weanlings, stallions, show stock. Write for 
list. Horse trailers. Waylo Acres, R.D. #1, 
Fairmount City, Pa. 16224. 


I BROKE HORSES With The Indians. Learn 
how to break horses alone, without help, no 
extra equipment. Ride any horse the second 
day — no bucking, no experience necessary. 
I will show you tricks, no one has told you. 
Learn step by step from this well illustrated 
32-page pamphlet. I will, at your request, hold 
a check for 20 days. Price $5.00. Harold Neil- 
an, Dept. 23, Rl, Waubay, S.D. 57278. 











HORSE TRAINING 





“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1641 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 





LIVESTOCK 





Purebred Charolais Bulls out of 
TESTED & PROVEN SIRES 
FOREST FARM URANIUM 2 


Sired top gaining bull N.Y. state 1972 
Sired grand champion steer Nebraska 1973 
Also 
COLMAR FULL FRENCH son of 
SYLVAIN 


Offspring sired world record gaining bull 
Shipped free in N.Y. state 


BRED HEIFERS FOR SALE 


Forest Farm 
Mahopac, N.Y. 10541 
914-528-8590 





PEAFOWL 





PEAFOWL $35 A PAIR, Golden Pheasants 
$15 a pair. An ideal gift for the teenager. 
Send for list. Ronnie Laviana, 1684 Cham- 


berlain Highway, Kensington, Conn. 06037. 





RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, ete. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, ‘AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 442386. 











SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 





TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1304, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


NEED A CHOICE herd sire? Let us reserve 
a son of TPS Coronet Catalyst 22nd for your 
possession at weaning. Virgil Braisland, Sid- 
ney, New York 13838. 607/265 3389. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


eS 


SHEEP 











FREE - Sheep Equipment-Supply Catalogue. 
Sheepman Supply Co., Barboursville, Virginia 
22928. 


PRACTICAL SHEEPRAISING For Today. 


Shepherd Magazine, $4.00 year, Sheffield 22, 
Mass. 01257. 3-helpful back issues for $1.00. 


WILD APPLE HILL FARM Ltd. Registered 
Suffolk and Columbian sheep for sale at all 
times. Maureen Hess, RD #1, Hudson, N.Y. 
12534. 518/672-7016. 


RAISE SUFFOLKS. Help make 1974 a better 
profit year with faster maturing winners. 


National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324- 
RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 














SWINE 


PRODUCTION TESTED - Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland. 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H. 
Thomas, Megr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821. 








Livestock 


mart Lay 








SWINE 


BUILDINGS 





REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-5821. 

FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 

WANTED: BERKSHIRE PIGS. What have 
you? Jay H. Brown, Box 14, Lebanon Springs, 
ING aes c lel Ae 


PIGS THAT EAT and grow. Grain fed, cut, 
inspected, tagged, certificate. Delivered sub- 
ject inspection. Truckload lots 150 to 200 
overnight New England states. Pigs 25 to 30 
Ibs., $25.00, delivered; 50 lbs., $36,00; 75 Ibs., 
$46.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc crosses. 
Call at night to order. References every state. 
C. Stanley Short, Sr., Inc., Kenton, Delaware 
19955. Phone 302/653-9651. 


REGISTERED YORKSHIRES 
boars. Elwood G. Abrams, 
14568. Phone 315/597-5313. 














and Duroc 
Walworth, N.Y. 





SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 
fast growing top market animals with 
high cutability. 

Cows are good milkers, excellent 
mothers, have high fertility and gentle. 
Simmentals cross well on all breeds of 
cattle. 


For information contact 


New York Simmental Association 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 


TURKEYS 


RIDGWAY’S 5ist YEAR - Producing Big 
Bronze, Large White poults, Guineas. Guaran- 
teed delivery. Free circular. Ridgway Hatcher- 
ies, LaRue 7, Ohio 43382. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


THE LATEST - in animal health products - 


by mail. For free catalog write: Sanivet, Inc., 
Box 382, Catskill, New York 12414. 

















ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 





Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(2D) PAZb2=1sSSse 

AUCTIONEERS 





AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 





FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa 50401. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS - Backed 
by 88 years of research. We install bulk 
tanks and deliver direct. Growers Chemical 
Corp., Milan, Ohio 44846. “‘Our Research is 
Your Profit!” 


MAKE $1.00 PER SALE 











selling engraved 


metal Social Security plates. Free sales kit. 
Engravaplates, Box 10460-76, Jacksonville, 
Florida 32207. 

BOOKS 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 36, 481 Thurs- 
ton Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 
WHEN BEING A BOY was fun - 
New York Life 1890-1911. Hard covers $4.25 
prepaid. Bronson Taylor, 4609 Sunset Dr., 
Buena Vista, Holiday, Florida 33589. 





Western 





ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under ‘‘Farm Buildings.’’ We ship buildings 
anywhere. 










Sto 





Bae 
Commercial, Industrial, Farm 


For information write: 

Roy A. Tuttle, Jr. 

Box 307 

King Ferry, N.Y. 13081 
315/364-8067 


Roy K. Ottman 

Box 668 

Cobleskill, N.Y. 12403 
518/296-8840 


Edward Bacon 
Honeoye, N.Y. 14471 
716/229-5796 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 days 
possible. Easy taking orders for dwarf, stand- 





ard fruit trees, roses, ornamentals. H. B. 
Price earned $7,118.90 first year! Color outfit 
free! Stark, E10514, Louisiana, Missouri 
63353. 





COMMERCIAL ORGANIC FARM seeks part- 


ner/s for an expanding business. Eugene 
Coombs, Troy, Maine 04987. Phone 207/948- 
5895. 





CATTLE CLIPPERS 


CATTLE CLIPPERS REPAIRED and blades 
sharpened, $1.25 per pair. Earlville Clipper 
Service, Earlville, N.Y. 13332. 


CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10-gallon to 15,000-gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for catalog. Day Equipment 
Corp.. 1402 E. Monroe, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 


DEALERS WANTED 


EARN EXCELLENT PROFITS. Sell a com- 
plete line of farm sanitation products. Metz 
Sales Co., Martinsburg, Pa. 16662. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


EDUCATION 


LEARN FARMING AT HOME from Agri- 
cultural Correspondence College, Beef, Dairy, 
Poultry, Pigs, Sheep. Send $1.00 for prospec- 
tus. Jim Laughlin, 141 Myrtle St., Girard, Pa. 
16417. 























FARM BUILDINGS 


“IMAGINEERED” BUILDINGS DESIGNED FOR 
YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 
BON aM Ne ta iN 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


Pica lems 


ATLANTIC 
ag 8 
BUILDINGS 


BR Lac lae! 
PHONE: TOLL FREE 716-926-2560 


FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY ~- has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 





GLUE 


LAMINATED 
Sata tee el 


Send for further information and prices. 
Box A-21 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 
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Kl classified ads 


Publishing and closing dates 





February Issue ............ Closes January 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY farms, 
country estates and_ residential properties. 
Specific or ideal requirements needed for re- 
ply. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 


NEW YORK STATE Dairy Farms, all sizes 
in most areas - stocked or bare. Tell me your 
needs. Write: Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, 
114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. 
Phone 315/457-3380. 

ALBANY, N.Y. AREA ~- 225 acres of fertile 
soil, 3 houses, 2 large barns, 100 ties, drilled 
well, barn cleaner, bulk tank - bare farm 
$170,000. Also 35 acres with 3-bedroom 
house, 2 barns, pond, drilled well, 25 ties - 
$49,500. 65% mortgage available. Also 80 
acres vacant with old barn poor condition, 
1% mile hard road frontage. Want to sell 
whole parcel for $525.00 per acre - do not 
want to divide. Wilber, Broker, Delanson, 
N.Y. 12053. 518/895-2385. 


SOUTHERN PA. - Several dairy farms from 
100 to 1,000 acres. Van Cleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201. 


FARMS FOR SALE - Numerous dairy farms, 
stocked and equipped acreages varying from 
100-525. Many bare farms also available. 
Several farms with lake and river frontage. 
Located in the St. Lawrence Valley region. 
Call collect for terms: 315/265-3740. F. L. or 
W. J. Murray, Licensed Real Estate Salesmen 
for W. D. Krebs, Licensed Real Estate 
Broker, P.O. Box 8, Potsdam, New York 
13676. 


LEVEL, PRODUCTIVE LAND - A 240 acre 
dairy farm near N.Y.S. Thruway in Albany 
area. Barn has stanchions and tie stalls for 
72 milkers plus young stock. Also has 15x55 
cement silo and 24x50 concrete block with un- 














loaders and outside feeder as well as bulk 
tank and pipeline milker. House - modern 
with 14 rooms now used as a_ two-family. 


Priced at $150,000 bare except for equipment 
listed. Telephone Zar Benedict at 914/343-1108 
or write Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc. at R.D. 
#4, Middletown, New York 10940. 


END OF ROAD 450 level, tillable acres; will 
support 200 cows, good corn, alfalfa soil. 
Norman Scribner, R.D. #2, Fort Ann, N.Y. 
12827. 


FULLY EQUIPPED OPERATING 550 acre 
dairy farm. All modern equipment, includes 2 
houses, 2 barns, 3 silos, stream. Ellenberg 
Center, N.Y. Silver Fox Realty, 20 Oak St., 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. Phone 518/563-1400. 


MCH130 - One of the biggest and best free 
stalls in N.Y. State. 400 cows, 2 parlors, 2 
bulk tanks, 4 large silos, automatic feeding. 
Approximately 800 acres, 8 houses. Priced to 
sell at $550,000. MCH134 - Nice little family 
farm. Approx. 110 acres with 90 tillable. Barn 
for 50 head, bulk tank, concrete silo with un- 
loader. 2 houses, one only about 15 years old. 
Buildings in real good shape and priced cheap 
at $75,000. 141 outstanding 60-cow farm, 240 
acres, half tillable. Partially remodeled house, 
excellent 2-story barn, cleaner, 800 gal. tank, 
2 silos with unloader. Machine shed. Land is 
level and well drained. Excellent for alfalfa. 
Priced reasonably at $111,000. Brandow Real 
Estate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. Phone 
607/652-3193. ; 


FOR SALE - 157 acre beef or dairy farm 
with 35 stanchions - exceptionally nice build- 
ings. Also, other farms. For appointment only 
call Walter R. Beebe, Salesman - 607/657- 
2583. Nora Davis, Realtor, Endicott, New 
York 13736. 


EQUIPT 1,200-ACRE RANCH. Majestic New 
York ranch has excellent facilities for beef, 
hogs or dairy cattle. Comes with 5 tractors, 
2 balers, long list of machinery, truck, Al- 
pine Ski Doo included. Mile river frontage, 
brooks and ponds. 700 acres tillable, pasture 
will carry about 400 beef cattle. 190-ft. barn 
has 2 silos and feeding bunks, 100-ft. barn 
has 88 ties, 4 box stalls and 2 silos, other 
barns. Excellent 3-bedroom modern home only 
4 years old, game room, office. Three farm- 
houses. $530,000, owner financing. Free, new 
264-page Spring Catalog! Describes and pic- 
tures hundreds of farms, ranches, town and 
country homes, businesses coast to coast! 
Specify type property and location preferred. 
United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone 212/687-2628. 


STEUBEN CO. 191 acre dairy farm, 145 till- 
able, free stalls for 60 milkers, milking parlor, 
bulk tank, free stall heifer barn, 3 silos with 
unloaders, modernized 4 bedroom home and 
full line of modern machinery. 60 cow dairy 
averaging 18,000 Ibs. Owner will finance at 














7%. Buyer must have down payment and 
references. Can buy bare or stocked and 
equipped. 110 acre dairy farm, 90 tillable 


with good buildings including a 3 bedroom 
home, Also have open and wooded acreage. 
Seott’s Realty, Canisteo, N.Y. 14823. Phone 
607/698-2654. 
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March 


Issue Closes February 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS FOR SALE - Wayne, Cayuga, Seneca 
and Oswego Counties. - muckland, upland, 
fruit, dairy, recreational, development. Tell 
“Farmer Don’? your needs. More than happy 
to spend time with you. Don Holdridge Realty, 
Phone 315/754-8150, Box 126, Red Creek, New 
York 13148. 

ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY dairy farm for 
sale - 140 acres. Equipped or bare. Mel 
Lashure, R2, Gouverneur, N.Y. 13642. 


GCENTRAL NEW YORK - 95 stanchions, 350 


acres with 175 tillable and lots of timber, 
ideal location and priced right. 86 tillable 
acres with 36 stanchions and a _ remodeled 


three-bedroom home for only $60,000. For in- 
formation on these and other fine dairy or 
crop farms write or call Yaman Real Estate, 
127 North Main Street, Cortland, New York 
13045. Call 607/753-9644 or Art Allen, Farm 
Specialist, 607/863-9353 for appointment only. 


CHENANGO COUNTY River Front Dairy 
Farm. 230 acres, % tillable, good stanchion 


barn with milking parlor, 2nd barn, other 
outbuildings. 20x40 and 20x60 silos with 
product. Very good 12-room 2-bath home. 


$135,000. The Farm and Land Agency, Inc., 
Licensed Real Estate Broker, R.D. #3, East 
River Rd., Norwich, N.Y. 18815. Phone 607/- 
334-5768. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. NEW YORK. Large 
dairy farm recently expanded to house 200+ 
head. Excellent corn and alfalfa land all till- 
able in one field. Barns have 160 free stalls, 
double 8 herringbone parlor, Harvestore and 
concrete silos, automatic feeders. May be sold 
bare or with cattle and complete line of ma- 
chinery. Colonial 11l-room main house, one 
Cape Cod and two other houses on a blacktop 
rcad. Large heifer barn, maternity barn and 
machinery storage. Terms availcble. Farm 
Specialist Realty, Inc., 1116 Arsenal St., 
Watertown, N.Y. 13601. 315/782-2270 or 315/- 
397-2356 in Constableville, N.Y. 


YATES COUNTY - 20-acre farm, 
productive vineyard. 10-room home, 
pond, equipment. 315/584-3215. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK - 148 acres, 57 
stanchions, two silos, 65 head, machinery, level 
land, eight room home, prime location, $95,- 
000. 409 acres, 325 level tillable, 63 ties, four 
eood buildings plus four bedroom home, two 
silos, 101 head, excellent machinery, asking 
$160,000. 162 acres, 154 tillable, c. 1826 
Colonial appraised $70,000, 60 stanchions, 
24x62 silo, 58 milkers, machinery, outbuild- 
ings, navigable river frontage, beautiful 
farm, $195,060, $56,000 down. 398 with over 
200 prime tillable acres, 60 stanchions, ex- 
cellent four bedroom home, with machinery 
$77,000. 119 acre all tillable bare farm, good 
buildings and land, large home needs work, 
well located, $44,000. Plus a large selection of 
additional stocked and bare farms in three 
counties. Brisson Real Estate, RD #2, Mas- 
sena, N.Y. 13662. 315/769-9887 or 315/764- 
0896. 


SOUTHERN TIER FARMS - 244 acres, 140 
tillable, level, 76 stanchions, 10 calf pens, 600 
gal. bulk tank, pipeline milker, 2 barn clean- 
ers, 2 concrete silos. Good buildings, five bed- 
room newer home plus mobile home. $132,000 
bare: including 100 head and all equipment 
$198,000. 265 acres, 90 tillable, rolling, 55 
stanchions, 600 gal. bulk tank, dumping sta- 
tion. Older 6 bedroom Colonial home. $125,000 
bare. With 88 head of stock and all equipment 
$175,000. Others, send for literature. For ap- 
pointment only, salesmen Ralph and Dorothy 
Torrey, 607/687-1839. Baldwin Realty of 
Endicott, 1714 Union Center Hwy., Endicott, 
N.Y. 13760. 607/785-4889. 


120 LEVEL ACRES, 115 tillable, 700 feet 
Lake Champlain frontage, excellent 18-room 
house, 21%4 baths. Large dairy barn, several 
sheds, 55 Holsteins, complete line of machinery 
and equipment, list furnished. 8,000 bales hay. 
Near two Interstate Highways 87-89. Price 
$160,000.00, $40,000.00 cash, owner will fi- 
nance balance at 744%. 132 surveyed acres, 
10-room Cape Cod house, 1% baths, 2-car at- 
tached garage, large dairy barn, large shop, 
henhouse. 800’ above sea level, wonderful 
views, see Champlain Valley, the Lake and 
Adirondack Mts. 4 miles Interstate 89, 5 miles 
two shopping centers, many stores, several 
churches. Price $99,000.00, financing avail- 
able. E. ©. Aseltine, Broker, P.O. Box 2; 
St. Albans, Vermont 05478. Phone 802/524- 
2932, 802/524-2564. 

COLUMBIA COUNTY - COPAKE. 380 acre 
operating dairy farm, 330 tillable. 5 bedroom 
Colonial homestead, 3 ranch homes, Harvestore 
silo, feed bunk, pipeline milker, 86 stanchion 
barn, heifer barns, new machinery building, 77 
high producing registered cows, 51 registered 
heifers, 3 bulls, complete line of modern farm 


7 acres 
barn, 





machinery. One of Columbia County’s best 
farms. To settle estate. Exclusive. Milton 
Meisner Realty, Inc., Rts. 9 & 23, Hudson, 


N.Y. 12534. 518/828-4155 - 518/851-9831. 


ALL ESTABLISHED FARMS - Large auto- 
mated dairy, 470 acres bottcmland, excellent 
corn and alfalfa. Capacity 100-+ cows, double 
7 milking parlor being installed, free stalls, 
high moisture grain silo for 180 ton and ca- 
pacity for ensilage 1,000 ton, 2 other Har- 
vestore silos, new facility for young stock 
and calves. Complete line of machinery and 
cattle. Two excellent houses. Second barn for 
dry stock. Herd consists of 90% Reg. Hol- 
steins with high rolling herd average. Another 
complete operating dairy farm, 300 acres, 200 
tillable. Pipeline milker for 60 milkers plus 
room for yearlings and young stock, 1,000 
gallon bulk tank, barn cleaner, two concrete 
silos, two houses and complete line of equip- 





ment. Also one-family farm, capacity for 46 
milkers, dumping station, 500 gallon bulk 
tank, remodeled house, barn cleaner, com- 


plete line of machinery - 94 acres. Robert S. 
Petzold Real Estate, Fifth Ave., Rt. 17C, 
Owego, N.Y. 13827. 607/687-0541. 


April Issue ................ 


Closes March 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


375 ACRES - 200 tillable, $355,000. 156 free 
stall, 200 head producing 3T per day, double 
6 parlor. Complete line of machinery, 6 trac- 
tors, 4 silos, 2 houses. Owner will hold 
mortgage. 265 acres - 200 tillable gravel, 
$180,000. 50 stanchions, 15 tie stalls, 60 milk- 
ing cows, 15 heifers. A showplace. Remodeled 
home. Frontage on 4 roads, complete line of 
modern machinery. Call: Robert G. Drosen- 
dahl, Licensed Salesman 716/942-3989, West 
Vallev, N.Y. 14171. 


100 COW FARM near city. 390 acres, 300 
tillable best valley land. Pipeline barn, 3 
huge silos, automatic feeder, machine shed. 
Fine 10 room home. Two mobile homes. $250,- 
000 bare. - Beautiful waterfalls, 149 acre 
farm. Colonial 13 room home, fireplace, oil 
furnace. Barn. $55,000. - Very neat dairy 170 
acres. Excellent 8 room home. 36 stanchion 
barn, cleaner, tank, silo with unloader. Abun- 
dant feed. 84 Holstein cows, 3 heifers, 3 
steers, 4 tractors and equipment. $110,000. - 
400 cow barn, five 30x60 silos, other buildings. 
3 homes. 750 acres. Terms with owners. 
Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 
Phone 518/875-6355. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK and Finger Lakes 
Area farms - all types, sizes, 50-1,000 acres. 
Dairy and cash crop. Many owner financed. 
Try us. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court St., 
Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/253-3813. 


300 ACRE FARM, 61 free stall; 200 acre 
farm, 140 free stall; 300 acre farm with two 
houses, small dairy barn; 400 acre farm with 
134 stanchions. We have many other farm 
listings in Central New York. Call Bob Par- 
lett - 607/272-5530. Alexander Real Estate, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


CAYUGA COUNTY - Excellent cropland, 240 
acres, 175 tillable, no buildings, $82,500. 60 
acres cropland, good basement barn, 4 bed- 
room semi modern house, near Thruway, $50,- 
000. 50 aeres privacy location, woods and open 
land, beautifully modernized 3 bedroom home, 
$45,000. Ralph Real Estate, 147 Genesee St., 
Auburn, N.Y. 18021. Phone 315/253-6278. 


ONEIDA, N.Y. AREA - A 160 acre dairy 
farm with 150 level tillable acres available 
immediately. Has free stall barn for 67 cows 
built in 1967 with new milking units with 
automatic washers and bulk tank. Also has 
twe 20x60 concrete silos with unloaders as 
well as smaller tile silo. Farm has 6-room 
house and excellent location. Priced at $105,- 
000. Liberal terms for Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration approved borrower. Call Zar 
Benedict at 914/343-1108 or write Barmann’s 
Realty Sales, Inc. at R.D. #4, Middletown, 
New York 10940. 


FERTILE ACRES 
225 ACRE FARM in the heart of Honeoye 
region of Cayuga County. Nice Colonial 
house with 9 rooms, 1!% baths, 2-car 
attached garage. 140 free stalls, 30x60 
and 26x60 silos. Located one mile from 
Poplar Ridge, New York. 
Richard W. Ellis, Aurora, N.Y. 13026 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - 




















dairy 





farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 
WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 


England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
31938 or 607/547-8218. 

WANTED TO RENT: 35-40 cow farm to 
young dairyman. Last attempt burned to 
ground. Write John K. Sweetman, 17 Colonial 
Road, Midland Park, N.J. 07482. 

SELLING YOUR FARM? Contact us for 
exclusive farm brokerage service in all areas. 
Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 
18088. Phone 315/457-3380. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 

















farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #8, 
Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 

WANTED - SMALL OPERATING dairy 


farm; good corn soil. Write giving size, price 
and description. Norman Scribner, R.D. #2, 
Fort Ann, N.Y. 12827. 


ADVERTISING 





RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 


includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 

HAY FOR SALE by farmer. First and second 
cutting of alfalfa and alfalfa-timothy mixed. 
John B. and Morton Adams, Route #88, 
Sodus, N.Y. 14551. Phone 315/483-6637. 


HELP WANTED 





FARM HELP WANTED - experienced all- 
around man for a dairy farm. All phases of 
general farm work; including cows, ma- 
chinery, truck. House available. References 
required. I. Greenberg & Son, Rt. 206, Mt. 
Holley, N.J. 08060. Phone 609/267-1101. 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen ir 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of 
doors with farm people, above average income 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write 0: 


call: Eastern \A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272. 
3660. 





SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on_stock- 
men and  dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. 
DAIRY FARMER needs boy over 16 to help. 
Room, board, prevailing wages. Experience 
not necessary; interest in farming essential. 
Andrew Cherniske, New Preston, Connecticut 
06777. Phone 203/868-2710. 

WANTED - Man or boy to assist on dairy 
farm; also girl to help in house. Lodging 
furnished. Callicoon, N.Y. - 914/887-4253 after 
8 PM. 

CARPENTER ~- handy all round, best habits. 
Lovely farm, permanent. Nash, 20530 Georgia 
Avenue, Brookville, Maryland 20729. 


INTERESTED IN single young man, ‘over 25, 





work into management of fruit - 300 acre 
small fruit, grape, livestock farm. Prefer 
some college background but not essential. 
Send resume and recent snapshot. Box 369- 


FG, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED - RELIABLE, HONEST, mature 
girl or woman as housekeeper in fine country 
home. Two grown children at home, all mod- 
ern conveniences. Flexible hours, salary and 
living accommodations. R. B. Hazard, Tully, 
N.Y. 13159. 315/696-5353. 
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HARRY ENNIS, Sales mgr. says — 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full time 
field representative - salesman. 
Guaranteed income, training pro- | 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 








HONEY 





WANTED - FARMS & ACREAGE .- all sizes, 
preferably between Middletown and Rochester, 
N.Y. Owners write Paul N. Boughton, Real- 
tor, Farm Specialist (now a one man office), 
14%, Dolson Ave. (Route 17M), Middletown, 
N.Y. 10940. 





GINSENG 


GINSENG GROWS TON ACRE, worth $35.00 
pound. Details 25¢. Woods, Box 1079, Leban- 
on, Missouri 65536. 








GREENHOUSES 


EXTRACTED HONEY - Clover, Fallflower o” 
Buckwheat. 5 lbs. $4.35; three 5’s $12.00; si 
5’s $22.00; one 60 $89.00. Postpaid to 8ri 
zone. We use stainless steel extractors an 
tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box A, 8448 N.Y. Rt. 
77, Gasport, N.Y. 14067. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps wate” 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, othe” 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q Wes. 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 





GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 


HAY & STRAW 


HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
Nie 13339) 





STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septi? 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filte: 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids an 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on th? 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


American Agriculturist, January, 1974 








MISCELLANEOUS 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 

QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 








PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 

WINEMAKERS FREE NEW Catalog. Ex- 


cellent fruit and grape concentrate selection. 
Write: Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 
64772. 

LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago, Illinois 60610. 

34 STAINLESS STEEL double-edge blades, 
guaranteed for 10 shaves or more. $2.00. 
Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 221, Fairhaven Sta., 
New Haven, Conn. 06513. Free trial blade. 
FREE LIST of good cheap books. Howard 
Frisch, Livingston, New York 12541. Book 
searching all subjects. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 

















tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
T77RA, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 
MAKE YOUR WILL! 4 Will Forms. “Easy” 


$1.0@ Refund guarantee! 
Emeryville, California 


instruction manual. 
Sawyer, Box 8484, 
94662. 
“BACKWOODS JOURNAL” Paradox 2, 
New York 12858. Unusual bimonthly from an 
Adirondack Cabin. $3.25 year. Sample 60¢ 








NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED - OLIVER CRAWLERS OC-3, 4, 
6’s. E. G. Evans, R.D. #1, White Haven, Pa. 
18661. Phone 717/448-9596. 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 988, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, inte, “2D6 thru: /£D25>.- Oliver, JnD., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
Carriages. ise not; listedss 7 ask. 2 fOr sib 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY8, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


SAVE ON TRACTOR and combine parts: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage has used parts 
at the lowest possible prices. All makes and 
models. One of America’s largest inventories 
for your every need. Write us: Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187 (507/872-2911). 


FOR SALE: TD340, JD3020, JD450, Int. 3616, 
backhoe, loaders, dozer. Ben Lombardo 
Equipment Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, ‘Read- 
ing, Pa. 19608. 215/944-7171 or 215/678-1941. 


ASHLEY THERMOSTATIC HEATERS (sold 
out). Orders will now be taken for 1974 
delivery. Harkey’s Equipment Company, 
Mont Vernon, N.H. 03057. 


FOR SALE: 1,000 Gallon Girton farm tank. 
Modern Dairy Equipment, Ine., Box 125, 
Areade, New York 14009. 716-492-1693. 


NEW MILK TANKS at cost. 500 open 3 H.P. 
unit - $2485.00; 800 cylinderical closed 5 H.P. 
unit and washer - $3585.00; used tanks, all 
sizes. Call collect for sizes and prices: 717/- 
264-6007. Donald Upperman, Rt. #3, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 17201. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT: ‘Omaha _ Standard 
Truck Bodies, Mid Equipment Hoists and 
Machinery Beds, Western Plows, Grove Roll 
Back Bodies, and Ramsey Winches. Dealer- 
ships available. Send inquiries to F. P. Ries- 
ter, Ine., Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. Phone 315/253-5782. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box A-61, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 18849. 


WANTED - HOWARD ROTOVATOR or 
Similar machine for use with Farmali Cub. 


i 109 Chestnut, Wilmington, Mass. 
fie ‘ 

























































NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED - RUMLEY oil pull, Rumley 6 
tractor, Huber tractor. Write Frederick Haier, 
Lawtons, N.Y. 14091. 


FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 








NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE - ’72 I.H.C. Model 1700 Truck - 
14 ft. grain bed, dump like new. 3-yd. Lorane 
rubber tire loader, Detroit Diesel, large sncw- 
plow, cab and heater. Good condition. Also, 
22 ft. hay truck, 8-ft. cab rack. L. B. Hess, 

















Massey Ferguson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger, 800 Mt. Zion Rd., Lebanon, Pa. 17042. Phone 
Muir-Hill, County, and Roadless - over 100 1/717/273-6018. 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, NEAR NEW long 2-horse bob sled for sale. 
Inc., Box AA, Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 16415. Urban, Route 4, Binghamton, N.Y. 13901. 
WANTED - POTATO COMBINE. Geno-V- NEW LAMBORGHINI CRAWLER Dozer, 
Acres, Kinderhook, N.Y. 12106. Phone 518/- $7495.00; Kubota Diesel, Turf tires and 3 
684-6261. point hitch, $2500.00; Long . HP veer 
VI RA ixer-Feeder, trail $3325.00; Long 45 HP Diesel, $4295.00; Four 
vad Uae uiishoer SODGGE ceapaciiy,. WHEEL Drives $5200.00. 100 Hr 4 wheel drives, 
$1200. Davis Feed Granulator, 18”, drag self $10,000.00; New AC 7030 - Lac ae ao New 
feeding table, Plate magnet, screens, trailer 3 point Bee net $2,000.00. Whit cake 
mounted, over 6 ton per hour capacity, $1100. Crawler Loader. ew Oliver ee nae 
Both 20-30 HP. Both used one year. Half lifts. Used Oliver 1900 - 4 wheel drive, 500 
pice hy Thompaott RD #2, Box 36C hrs. 100 crawler and wheel eer: ea 
OMe f 1 sy ae your fuel problems with Economy Diesel. Don 
Plsdesl Gee MR MS SME EN Cena Howard, Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424. Phone 





FOR SALE: All hydraulic blade to fit J.D. 
7020 tractor. Call 315/376-3581. 


WANTED: INTERNATIONAL MODEL M - 
any condition. Write Robert C. Beckman, 356 
East Saddle River Road, Upper Saddle River, 
New Jersey 07458. 


FOR SALE: Cat D2 5U, hyd., ready to work - 
$2,200; Cat D4 TU, hyd., ready to work - 
$3,200; 2 TD 340’s, hyd. blade, crawler & 
dozer, $1,900 to $2,500. Ben Lombardo Equip- 
ment Co. - 215/944-7171. 


600 GALLON MUELLER milk tank, Har- 
vestore bunk feeder. Phone 609/463-3117. 
Arthur Hall, Vincentown, New Jersey 08088. 


ONE-ROW CORN PLANTER $30.00, free de- 

















livery. Thomas Seeds, 102, Winthrop, Maine 
04330. 
FARMALL 806D (with cab), 706D, 656D, 


656G (utility with loader), 544D (utility with 
leader - 400 hrs.), 560D, 504G, MTA G, H, 
Super C. John Deere 4020D (with cab), 3020D, 
38010D, 2510G, 2010D, 1010 crawler loader, 
730G, 730D, 620, 520, 50, MT (with cultiva- 
tor). Massey Ferguson 135G, 165G, 175G, 
180D. Ford 8000D (with dual power), 841, 641, 
8N. Cat D2 (PTO and hydraulics). David 
Brown 1200. Allis Chalmers D17 Diesel (with 
38 pt.), Dl4 (with loader). Minneapolis Mo- 
line G100D, Oliver 1750D, 1800G. Case #1537 
skid loader. Haybines -.-New Holland 469, 467, 
461, 460. Hesston PT10, 310 (self-propelled). 
New John Deere’s #483 - $1875.00. Balers - 
New Holland 275, 271, 270, 268, 65. John 
Deere 24T’s. Grinder Mixers - New Holland 
352. Farm Hand. Harvesters - New Holland 
880, 5717, 717. John Deere 38.(2 row hd.). 
Int. Harvester 550 (2 row hd.). Plows = 
Oliver 6x18 (reset), 5x16. Case 5x16. Int. 
Harvester 5x16 (reset-on land hitch), 6x16, 
4x16. John Deere 4x16, 4 base rollover. 
Minneapolis Moline 7x16. Massey Ferguson 
6x16. Gunther Heussman, S. Fifth St. Moun- 
tain, Emmaus, Pa. 18049. Phone 215/965-5208. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 


$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 


ot NI YAN ae 








SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKET 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below. We’ll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You’ll get brand 
new, professional-quality products. GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK, This is 
limited-time offer for new customers only. 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 


10” to 12’ — $10.00 21” to 24” — $16.00 
13” to 14” — $11.00 25” to 28” — $18.00 
15” to 16” — $12.00 29” to 32” — $20.00 
17” to 20” — $14.00 33” to 36” — $22.00 


Add 85¢ for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 


Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 


a 24F- PENN tr. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pa. 16512 
3063 W. 26th Street 
Phone (814) 838-4011 


FREE CATALOG — For big savings on other size 
chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipment, 
saw parts and accessories— PLUS DISCOUNTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 


Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 43073-HD, 
Middletown, Ky. 40243 








315/394-3413. 





NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS - Trees (fruits, orn- 
amentals), shrubs, evergreens (seeds, seed- 
lings), grafts, many unusual plants. Propaga- 
tion supplies, tools, pots, horticultural books. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima, Ohio 44452. 


GROW DWARF FRUIT TREES, from one of 
America’s leading specialists. Also berries, 
grapes, nut and shade trees, ornamentals. 
New 36-page color nursery guide gives full 
details, free. J. E. Miller Nurseries, Inc., 
Dept. CA-12 West Lake Road, Canandaigua, 
N.Y. 14424. 

CERTIFIED RED _ and_  Obilack_ raspberry 
plants for commercial and home gardens, in- 
cluding brand new Jewel. Harold Lehman, 
RD 2, Wellsville, N.Y. 14895. 

STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size apples, peaches, nec- 
tarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums from 

















REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 


FOR RENT ~- One-room apartment, furnished, 





on lake - $125 per month. #899 Richfield 
Springs, N.Y. 18439. Phone 315/858-1732. 
NEW! FREE CATALOG! Big Spring edi- 


Over 5,400 properties described, pic- 
tured - land, farms, homes, businesses, 
recreation, retirement. Selected best thruout 
U.S.! 74 years’ service, 670 offices, 40 states 
coast-to-coast. Mailed free from the world’s 
largest! Strout Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 42nd 
St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


tion! 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED: Farmer dealer, lucra- 
tive opportunity. Sell mineral supplement, in- 
secticides, animal health products. Personnel, 
Box 205, East Syracuse, N.Y. 13057. 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest re- 
sults at lower cost? Something different in 
sales and use. Big monthly income or get 
your fertilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, 
(Est. 1928), 484 Dewey, Rochelle, Illinois 
61068. 


SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED Agricultural 
Pesticides direct to growers, New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut and Pennsylvania. Perm- 
anent good future, fringe benefits. Box 369- 
FJ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


AN OHIO OIL CO. offers plenty of money 
plus cash bonuses, fringe benefits to mature 
individual in your area. Regardless of ex- 

















dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. Orna- perience, airmail W. D. Read, Pres., Ameri- 
mentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., D10514, ean Lubricants Co., Box 696, Dayton, Ohio 
Leuisiana, Missouri 63358. 45401. 

MILLIONS OF SEEDLINGS, high quality at WANTED: MAN contact service stations. 
reasonable prices. Over 150 selections for Part time. Huge profits. Write Cyclo, 3816 
Christmas Trees, windbreaks, ornamentals, Dahlia, Dept. 120, Denver, Colo. 80207. 


conservation and wildlife, fruit and nuts, ete. 
Free catalog. Carino Nurseries, Box 5388AA, 
Indiana, Pa. 15701. 


RASPBERRY & STRAWBERRY PLANTS = 
40 varieties including Latham, Taylor, Heri- 
tage, Madawaska, Durham raspberries; Cat- 
skill, Empire, Howard, Midway strawberries. 
Also, blueberry, grape, rhubarb plants. Write 
for free price list. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
R3, Bradford, Mass. 01830. 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN evergreens, 
top quality. Low prices. New free pricelist. 
Habe’s Nursery, Leechburg, Penna. 15656. 











156,533 Fruit Trees For Sale 


at Money Saving Discount Prices 


DWARF & STANDARD, plus berries, nut trees, 
roses, flowering shrubs and trees. 
507 vegetable seeds at truck gardener’s volume 
prices. Flower seeds & perennials; too! 
Write or phone for FREE catalog. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY & SEED CO. 


Box 643JH Cleveland Tenn. 37311, Ph. (615) 476-4142 





PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, featuring new 
Holiday (N.Y. 1144), Marlate, Guardian, Rari- 
tan, Red Chief and 17 other varieties adapted 
to the Northeast. Our quality plants are 
grown from indexed virus-free stock, under a 
rigorous cultural program. Nursery state in- 
spected. Suppliers for commercial growers 
and home gardeners. Also, Mary Washington 
Asparagus roots. Our 42nd year. Write for 
free catalog. Nourse Farms, Ine. (formerly 








Lewis Farms, Ine.) RFD, South Deerfield, 
Mass. 01378. 
FREE - COLOR CATALOG. 35 proven hy- 


brid and standard vegetable plants, including: 
Market Topper, Market Prize Hybrid Cabbage; 
California Wonder, Keystone Pepper; Camp- 
bell 1327, Rutgers Tomatoes; Early Girl, Big 
Early, Big Boy, Jet Star Hybrid Tomatoes; 
Yellow Spanish Onions. These field grown 
plants are hardier than hothouse or potted 
plants. Absolute money back guarantee. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Ine., Dept. 201, Albany, 





Ga, 31702: 


RAW FURS 


WANTED: RAW FURS. Muskrat, mink, 
fisher, otter, fox, etc. Highest prices, prompt 
returns. Also complete line trapping sup- 
plies. Catalog 25¢. Carr’s Trading Post, 2868 
Elm St., Dighton, Mass. 02715. 








REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE .- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, _ retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 








SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 


SEEDS 


FREE SEED CORN Brochure and 1974 price 
list on all types of farm seeds and baler twine. 
Also, Dealer Territories and Farmer Agents 
open. Write Carlton Seed Company, Dept. A- 
74, 101 Meade Avenue, Hanover, Penna. 17331. 


NORTHERN VEGETABLE SEEDS Catalog, 
free. Asparagus roots 15¢, 100 - $10.00, post- 














paid. Thomas Seeds, 102, Winthrop, Maine 
04330. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John. 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104, 








SILOS 


SILOS - Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box A-4l1, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG AMBITIOUS COUPLE desires an 
opportunity to get started in dairy farming. 
Write: P.O. Box 424, Newark Valley, N.Y. 
13811. 








STRAWBERRIES 


\_ FREE! STRAWBERRY Book 


Planting guide for over 30 virus- 

es » free varieties. Also lists blueber- 

me ries, raspberries, grapes, aspara- 
mS gus and azaleas. 


BRITTINGHAM 


PLANT 
FARMS 


Dept A-2 Salisbury, MD 21801 














MR. TILLER, I VE cOORKEDY 


FOR eo FOR OVER TEN 
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THE TILLERS 


THERE LOUIE. LET'S 
DISCUSS IT RIGHT =< 


WE'VE GOT PIE 


AND THE POTATOES - 5 
COMING TOO 


KN 





‘STRAWBERRIE 








YOU CAN GROW 
DELICIOUS 


STRAWBERRIES 


WRITE NOW — FREE 52-PAGE BOOKLET 


Strawberries are easy to grow —so delicious to 
pick and eat, dewy fresh from your own garden. 
Also an easy-to-sell extra money crop. We’re the 
country’s largest strawberry plant specialists — in 


business for 89 years. Write for our new free book- : 


let describing best varieties, 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY Strawberry Specialists 
174 Blossom Lane, Salisbury, Maryland 21801 


81974 STRAWBERRY REE 

CATALOG £ RS 
Describes and illustrates 30 varieties, 
all virus-free, fully guaranteed. Choose | 
plants suited to your taste, use and 


locale. Follow easy growing instruc- 
tions. Send today! 


Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 


AYNER Tn ee 


BROS.,INC. Dept. 29, Salisbury, Md. 21801 
Name 
Address 
City 
Stcite acme see a 


growing methods. 





















TRACTOR PARTS 





TRACTOR PARTS - Save up to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts - whatever the make, what- 
ever the model! 250 wheel and crawler types 
covered! Sensational catalog for $1.00. Sur- 
plus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, N.D. 58102. 





TOURS 


Gurshey 
outs |B 
PRESENTS 
A HOLY LAND TOUR 


including 
TURKEY, LEBANON, SYRIA, JORDAN, ISRAEL 
March 13 - April 3, 1974 


See ... enjoy ...explore the places where 
history was shaped many thousands of 
years ago, where great civilizations rose and 
fell, leaving behind them fabulous treasures 
of art and architecture. Here, too, are the 
towns and cities of the Bible, the scenes 
of great events recorded in the Old and 
New Testaments. To travel through these 
storied lands is to follow the wake of men 
and women who have made world history 
over a period going back far beyond the 
Christian era. 


SUNSHINE TOURS 
P.O. Box 461 Ph: 517/278-7051 
Coldwater, Michigan 49036 





Une 
tat! 





Your fair share gift works many wonders 


the UNITED WAY 


TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
j air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! 





Get new, im- 


proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 

TOBACCO 





“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 
ing. 3144 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 3870, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED TO BUY 


CONV. ROADSTER, phaeton only. Any make, 
any condition 1915/41. Box 722, Paterson, 
N.J. 07008. 

WANTED: GLASSWARE, glass dishes, etc. 
Fair price for lot. Write to Arlene Harty, 
West Barrington, N.H. 03825. 


WANTED: OLD WINDMILL. Prefer wood 
type, working condition, and within 100 miles 
of Marion, Mass. Write to B. West, 8 Prim- 
rose St., Chevy Chase, Md. 20015. 


WANTED: BLACKSMITH SHOP equipment 
for carriage wheelwright work. Also, hydraul- 
ic tire setter. F. G. Johnson, Box 273, Sud- 
bury, Mass. 01776. Phone 617/443-9206. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. SeH stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56098. 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


WALLPAPER - SAVE HALF. Huge 1973-74 
catalog of sample sheets, over 60 selections, 
50¢ to 99¢ single roll - send 10¢. Mutual Wall- 
paper, Dept. 382, 812 W. Main, Louisville, 
Kentucky 40202. 


FREE QUILT PATTERNS in Quilter’s News- 
letter Magazine, plus catalog illustrating 
hundreds of quilt patterns, plastic quilting 
stencils, pre-cut patterns, quilt books, kits - 
50¢. Heirloom Plastics, Box 501-F29, Wheat- 
ridge, Colorado 80038. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - GREAT RECIPES! 
Bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-59, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 
COLD WATER DILL PICKLES! 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Fac- 
tory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-59, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft and cot- 
tage! Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Com- 
plete instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-59, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 






































Can in 





“WOMEN! Fill out income tax forms at home 


in own business. We show you how. Simple, 
easy to learn. $700 per month earnings pos- 
sible. Details mailed free. No salesmen. Hurry. 
Federated Tax Home Training School, 2003 
Montrose, Chicago 60618. 


i hl 


27 million families benefit by child care, family service, youth guidance, health programs, 
disaster relief and services for the Armed Forces from 31,000 United Way agencies. 





Program participants at the recent annual meeting of Eastern A.|. Cooper- 
ative included (I. to r.): Eastern general manager Charles Krumm, Eastern’s 
president Norman Allen, Dr. Frank Dickinson of the USDA, Midwest 
Breeder's Co-op general manager Kenneth Wallin, and Robert Walton... 
president of the National Association of Animal Breeders, and of Ameri- 


can Breeders Service. 


oa 


The Fritz Aude farmstead is located 
York. He grows 400 to 500 acres of corn each year, and uses this rig 
for a combination of tillage and planting ...soon after plowing. He 
extended the planter hitch so the cultimulcher can swing underneath it 


on tight turns. A hydraulic motor runs the air delivery system on the IH 
400 planter. 








Farm Bureau policies 


The New York Farm Bureau goes 
into 1974 with a historic change in 
policy . . . approval of year-round 
daylight saving time. Until very re- 
cently, the organization had opposed 
the concept, but reversed itself be- 
cause of the energy crisis. 

Other policy decisions made by 
delegates at the organization’s last 
annual meeting included: 

— Support for the Regional Com- 
mon Marketing Agency, a group of 
dairy cooperatives and farm orga- 
nizations seeking to bargain collec- 
tively for a “super pool” having milk 
prices above that mandated by fed- 
eral milk orders. 

— Seek revision of federal internal 
revenue and state appraisal practices 
so farmland can be appraised at its 
agricultural value for estate and in- 
heritance-tax purposes. 

— Repeal of the federal OSHA 
law mandating a host of safety regu- 
lations, and substitution of a “reason- 


able safety and health program” at 


the state level. 

—Called for agricultural labor 
legislation guaranteeing secret ballot 
elections for farm workers concerning 
union membership. 

— Sought better dog control, in- 
cluding indemnity payments for dog 
damage to farm animals (presently 
available) and property (not now 
available). 

— Eliminate duplication of milk 
inspection with reciprocal agree- 
ments among inspecting agencies. 

—A resolution creating as much 
debate as any called for making 
public school teachers ineligible to 
serve as school board members. After 


spirited debate . and two votes 

. + it was passed 52 to 45. 

— Exemption of trees, vines, and 
plants used for commercial agricul- 
tural production (and the structures 
and trellises supporting them) from 
real property assessment. 


PROPANE PROVISO 


If you had problems getting pro- 
pane for your farm operations a 
while ago, even though you filed a 
complaint with the Office of Oil and 
Gas under the Voluntary Petroleum 
Allocation Program, try again. 

Under the new Mandatory Propane 
Allocations Program, “unresolved 
complaints filed prior to October 3, 
1973, are null and void.” A priority 
customer list, which includes farmers, 
has been issued by the Energy Policy 
Office. This list will be used by pro- 
fessional staff people at 12 field of- 
fices set up across the country to 
resolve propane supply problems. 
The offices to be contacted in the 
Northeast are as follows: 

Region 1— Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut — 150 Cause- 
way Street, Room 607, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 02114. Phone (617) 223- 
5195. 

Region 2 — New York, New Jersey, 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico — 26 
Federal Plaza, Room 1347, New 
York, New York 10007. Phone (212) 
264-8985. 

Region 3 — Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia — Federal 
Office Building, 600 Arch Street, 
Room 7248, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 19106. Phone (215) 597-9330. 
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Where the Trade Winds Blow..... 


(Continued from page 38) 


nery, to name just a few. We guaran- 
tee that by this time you will be 
completely under the spell of Hawaii 
and hate to leave. 

All details of our Hawaiian Holi- 
day have been expertly arranged 
by our tour agents, the Travel Ser- 
vice Bureau of Needham, Massachu- 
setts. As with all our tours, almost 
everything is included when you buy 
your ticket, so there are no travel 
worries of any kind. It’s really the 
perfect way to see Hawaii! 


Florida, The Sunshine State 


We believe our Florida Circle 
Tour from February 23 to March 9 
is truly the best Florida vacation 
you can find anywhere. Just when 
you are sick of our northern winter's 
snow and ice is the perfect time to 
visit our Sunshine State. You have 
your choice of flying to Jacksonville 
or traveling on Amtrak’s Silver 
Meteor, watching winter slowly dis- 
appear as you go southward. 

After a tour of Jacksonville, we 
go on to St. Augustine, America’s 
oldest city, to see the Fountain of 
Youth and other highlights. Next 
comes Marineland of Florida and 
the Kennedy Space Center where 
we ll see many of the Cape’s opera- 
tional buildings. 

In the Palm Beach area, we'll 
visit Henry Flagler’s home which 
is now a museum and cost more 
than four million dollars when built 
in 1902, also Lion Country Safari, 
the wildlife preserve where lions, 
giraffes, elephants and rhinos roam 
free. 

Our Miami Beach hotel is located 
on famous Collins Avenue. Sightsee- 
ing here will include the greater 
Miami-Miami Beach area and a two- 
hour cruise to see the world’s most 
expensive piece of real estate from 
the water! Also, there’ll be time to 
swim, sun, stroll and shop. 

We'll drive along the “Overseas 
Highway” to Key West which we'll 
tour by “Conch Train’ and then 
enjoy visiting the Audubon House 
and Ernest Hemingway’s home. 
Back on the mainland, we travel 
through Everglades National Park 
and along the Tamiami Trail to Fort 
Myers on the Gulf of Mexico. Here 
we'll see the winter home of Thomas 
A. Edison. 

The next highlight of our Florida 
vacation will be the Ringling Mu- 
seums at Sarasota. Many say this is 
the foremost cultural attraction in 
the Southeast. A little farther north, 
we'll visit the HMS Bounty Exhibit 
(the ship used in filming ~ Mutiny 
on the Bounty”), Sunken Gardens, 
Busch Brewery and Gardens, quaint 
Ybor City and Tarpon Springs, known 
for its sponge industry. ~ 

In central Florida, we'll stop at 
Citrus Showcase, see world-famous 
Cypress Gardens and beautiful Bok 
Singing Tower where we'll hear one 
of the carillon recitals. Last, but 
certainly not least, comes a day in 
the “Wonderful World of Disney,” 
enjoying all the attractions of this 
fabulous amusement park. We hope 
you'll come with us to Florida! 


Other Trips 


There’s still time for you to sign 
up for our South Pacific Holiday, 
February 2 to March 8; our Carib- 
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bean Cruise, February 20 to March 
5, and of course our Holiday in 
Colonial Mexico, March 4-19. Mail 
the coupon today. 


Recipes..... 
(Continued from page 40) 


donated by Allied Chemical Com- 
pany was presented as sixth grand 
prize to Mary Lou Bagdovitz, Tully, 
New York, for her Orange Rolls. 


ORANGE ROLLS 
% cup milk 
% cup sugar 
1 teaspoons salt 
% cup butter 
¥% cup warm water 
2 envelopes yeast 
2 eggs, beaten 
4% cups flour 


Filling 

1 cup sugar 
4 cup grated orange rind 
¥% cup raisins © 
4 cup butter 

Frosting 

1 cup confectioners’ sugar 

1 teaspoon grated orange rind 

1 tablespoon orange juice 

Scald milk, stir in sugar, salt and 
butter; cool. Measure warm water 
into large bowl and dissolve yeast in 
it. Stir in milk, beaten eggs and one- 
half the flour. Stir in rest of flour. 
Turn dough out on lightly floured 
board and knead until smooth, ap- 
proximately 8 minutes. 

Place dough in greased bowl, 
cover and allow to rise 1 hour or 
until doubled in bulk. Punch dough 
down, turn out on board and let rest 
covered for 10 minutes. Divide dough 
in half and roll each piece into an 
18xX9-inch rectangle. Spread each 
piece with half of the butter and 
sugar mix. 

Roll up from long sides and cut 
in 14-inch slices. Put in square pans 
and let rise again until doubled in 
bulk. Bake at 375° for 25 minutes. 
Frost while still warm with above 
frosting. 

Polly Young, Rome, New York, 
was awarded seventh grand prize 
for her Apricot Bars. Miss Young 
received a Salton Yogurt Maker 
which was donated by W. S. Owen 
Company. 


APRICOT BARS 
1% cups dried apricots 
1% cups boiling water 
% cup butter 
2 cups brown sugar, packed 


2 eggs 


1 teaspoon vanilla 















1 teaspoon grated orange peel 
1% cups sifted flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

34 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons orange juice 

2 teaspoons lemon juice 

1 teaspoon grated orange peel 

2 teaspoons soft butter 

1 cup confectioners’ sugar 

¥% cup chopped pecans 

Cover apricots with boiling water. 
Let stand 5 minutes, drain and chop. 
Cream butter and brown sugar, then 
beat in eggs, vanilla and 1 teaspoon 
orange peel. Sift flour, baking pow- 
der and salt. Blend into creamed 
mixture and stir in apricots. 

Spread in two greased 8-inch 
square pans and bake in 350° oven 
for 20 minutes. Mix soft butter, 
orange juice, lemon juice, orange 
peel and confectioners’ sugar and 
spread over baked mixture. Sprinkle 
with chopped pecans. Cool and cut 
into bars. 


OPA PV OV OVO OLD LDV DLP VLDL? 





In the 1973 Chocolate Cake Con- 
test co-sponsored by AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLTurist and New York State 
Grange, Mrs. Wilfred Miller of Lock- 
port, New York, was the No. 1 win- 
ner. Here is Mrs. Miller’s recipe 
which was submitted with her entry 
at the baking contest finals last 
October. 


Mrs. Miller’s Chocolate Cake 


% cup butter 
1%4 cups granulated sugar 
2 eggs 
2% ozs. chocolate, melted 
14 cups ice water 
2 cups sifted cake flour 
14 teaspoons baking soda 
% teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
4 teaspoon coconut extract 


Sift flour, soda and salt together. 
Cream butter, add sugar and cream 
well. Add eggs and beat well; blend 
in chocolate. Add flour mixture alter- 
nately with ice water. Add vanilla 
and coconut extracts. 

Pour into greased and floured pans 
and bake 25 to 30 minutes at 350°F. 
Bake in two 8-inch pans, a 9 X 13-inch 
pan, or a 9-inch square pan and 6 
cupcakes. 
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Stack ‘n’Mover 


The most economical way to handle hay, and various other crops. 
One man, using one tractor can put up one hundred tons a day and more. 
The McKee Stack’N’Mover System incorporates a Stack Mover into the System — 
simply uncouple the Harvester, remove the Stack Former and reload the Stack — no 
need to purchase a separate Stack Mover. 
Add the McKee Stack Feeder and feed the reloaded stack into fence row feeders, on 
to the ground or into mixer wagons or grinders. Choose from two size models! 


A. ISERIES OF 
MEETINGS ARE BEING SCHEDULED 
THROUGHOUT NEW YORK AND 
NEW ENGLAND ON THIS REVOLU- 
TIONARY WAY TO MAKE HAY. 
PLEASE WRITE US FOR INFORMA- 
TION ON THE ONE IN YOUR AREA. 


UEBL ER’S BOX C, VERNON, N.Y. 13476 


Give Happiness 


The United Way 





"WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 
Goveralls;-'sizes"36 10: SO isos pativ resent cease ett $2.59 


Matching: pants: Si, shirts! cantene tere 2.38 
Pants only ........ 1.39 Shtris;Onlya ¢ccsteeun- .99 
Heavy twill pants—28-32 _....... ESS 


White shirts, small & med. 
Spec. 3 for $1.00 
Short counter jackets 
allUSIZES) bates fae iees 1.00 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- _....... 79 
Shopcoats — white or blue — 
sizes 38 to 44 ......... $2.00 
Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
¢ sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 


. keep it milking 
with this 2-WAY ACTION 


Keep teat open.. 


1. ACT MECHANICALLY— 
keeps end of teat open in natural shape 
to maintain free milk flow. Stays in teat. 


2. ACT MEDICALLY — 

Sulfathiazolein each Dilator is released in 
is teat for prolonged antiseptic action 
directly at sight of trouble. 


At drug and farm 
stores or write: 


\ H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
se: Morris, N.Y. 13808 


Large pkg. $1.50 









Na 
canes 


Garden Guide. Pearaine 


Kett Trees, FR Plants, Roses, 
Evergreens, Strawberries, Blue- 
berries, Grapes, Dwarf Apples, 


mer fruits. Special offers. 
Free gifts for early orders. 


B10. 906 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437 


FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) ee stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
144” Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End—(Illus.) or 
Button End — $2.85 pr. plus 40¢ D.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dept. 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 0146¢ 


FARMERS - 


Free Brochure 





INFORMATIVE 
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NEW SLOGAN FOR AMERICA 


Throughout the recent past we 
have been beseiged with pleas from 
a wide variety of concerned people 
that we must “save the environ- 
ment.” Possibly there has been some 


confusion along these lines. The- 


environment was always changing, 
even before man was of any impor- 


tance in the picture. Species of ' 


plants and animals came, prospered, 
and altered. Some changed enough 
to survive. and others departed the 
scene. The same was true of lakes, 
rivers and mountains as the earth 
temperatures and conditions changed. 

Anyone would have to be pretty 
conceited to think mere man is going 
to turn off these natural phenomena. 
What we had better learn is that 
change is inevitable and as man’s 
numbers increase he must appro- 
priate some of the things into his 
environment if he is to have a con- 
tinuing high standard of living. 

The danger is not so much to the 
environment as to the economy if 
we continue to let the purists block 
all progress whether it be power 
plants, development of ports and 
harbors, use of resources, or just the 
enlightened use of some of our re- 
mote recreational resources. So my 
proposal is that instead of parrot- 
ing the purists in their “Save the 
Environment” slogan, we _ start 
using one of our own— “Save the 
Economy.” 


feo: UP.TO. US 


In view of the energy shortage, 
farmers are rightfully concerned 
about fuel supplies for power, heat, 
and crop drying. Some have sug- 
gested that rationing will at least 
assure each farmer of his minimum 
needs. It ain’t necessarily so! Ration- 
ing creates no increase in resources. 
It is just one way to allocate what- 
ever supplies are available... with 
all the accompanying red tape, delay, 
black marketing, favoritism and 
chiseling. 

Rationing procedures naturally in- 
volve allowance for last year’s usage, 
which is logical, but it means that 
any change in needs must be put 


through the whole cumbersome 
system and (hopefully) finally ap- 
proved. 


Anyone who went through all of 
this back in World War II will re- 
- member that even at that time, under 
the patriotic urge to help the coun- 
try, it was impossible to write regu- 
lations to cover all situations and to 
keep products distributed fairly. Also 
the cost, in terms of non-productive 
manpower to administer the pro- 
gram, was prohibitive and the delays 
and inequities to users were almost 
intolerable. Peacetime rationing 
would be a nightmare of another 
color! 
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Farm News, Notes 
and Nonsense 





by Harold Hawley, 
Weedsport, New York Ilr 


So what to do? Many govern- 
mental leaders, from the President on 
down, would like to avoid rationing. 
Some private citizens, as well as 
some politicians, will disagree with 
them and urge rationing as the only 
way to distribute whatever supply 
there is. Every one of us has a stake 
in this and we should let our con- 
gressmen know that we do not want 
rationing. 

Maybe we ought to remind our- 
selves that more is involved here 
than a little fuel rationing. Those 
of us who believe in the competitive 
free enterprise system that has served 
us so well in normal times believe it 
is just as valid in times like these. 

Free enterprise will perform better 
than any system of rationing I’ve 
ever heard of, and retaining it now 
will help to demonstrate that we 
don’t need to abandon it every time 
things get tight. Besides, fuel isn’t 
going to be the only item in short 
supply during the next few months. 
If we can resist the pressure to go 
to gas rationing, we can avoid ra- 
tioning other commodities as they 
come up scarce. 


Cooperation 


No one is so naive as to think 
that all people will voluntarily re- 
duce fuel usage by whatever per- 
centage is necessary, but experience 
already indicates that most are will- 
ing to cooperate. Most thinking per- 
sons will do this rather than to put 
up with all the undesirable features 
of a bureaucratic system of distribu- 
tion. 

There are a few things we should 
insist on at this time. 

1. Non-essential military use 
should be curtailed. Business as 
usual can no more be tolerated for 
our huge military establishment in 
peacetime than it can for the rest of 
us. 

2. Anti-pollution devices that so 
sharply reduce car mileage had just 
better wait until we can afford the 
luxury of seven or eight miles to the 
gallon. Perhaps a little extra delay 
in enforcement of the standards 
would allow time to develop equip- 
ment that will control pollution 
without such a loss of efficiency and 
mileage. 

3. There must be full-scale opposi- 
tion to a big tax increase on fuel as 
a way of curtailing usage. We should 
be able to solve this problem with- 
out an artificial tax hike. Sure, I 
know higher taxes would ration gas 
to those best able to pay for it (in- 
cluding those who need it most), but 
a sharp tax increase is not only re- 
gressive on those least able to pay 
but would also bring about additional 
costs in production and transporta- 


tion of virtually everything in the 


entire economy. Prices of goods and 
services would soar again unneces- 
sarily ... and certainly we are all by 


now agreed that controlling inflation 
is our number one concern. 

As I said before, it’s up to us. This 
means we talk and practice volun- 
tary conservation of fuels. We point 
out the folly of a program of ration- 
ing. We contact every public official 
we can and urge them to avoid the 
pitfalls of rationing. We insist on 
a cutback in defense spending. We 
go along with a reduction of air- 
line schedules. We encourage group 
and mass transit and reduced speed 
limits. We exercise all our influence 
to do away with inefficient anti- 
pollution devices for the duration of 
the shortages. 

We encourage every means of 
developing energy sources — offshore 
drilling, strip mining, the Alaska 
pipeline, more power plants of every 
kind, etc. All these activities should 
be subject to reasonable control, but 
allowed to go ahead unshackled by 
the impassioned efforts of the pure 
environmentalists. After all, there is 
a middle ground where we can have 
progress without ruining everything 
and the time to insist on such prog- 
ress is now. 


SO WHO WANTS WHAT'S 
BEST FOR THEM? 


From time immemorial there have 
been those who would try to protect 
man from his weaknesses and vices. 
Laws to prohibit, or at least regu- 
late gambling have come and gone 
more or less unsuccessfully as far as 
keeping those who wanted to place 
a wager from doing so. 

Likewise prostitution has mostly 
been a social no-no with a long 
history of attempts to disallow it. 
Rumor has it that despite all this 
extensive legal effort to “be our 
brother’s keeper,” in having failed to 
change human nature we have failed 
to put the brother out of business. 

Of course, no one has forgotten 
the great experiment in social and 
personal guidance embodied in the 
prohibition against the sale of alco- 
hol. Many bootlegs later we decided 
we weren't yet ready for that! 

Then along comes the Surgeon 
General of the U.S. telling one and 
all that cigarettes may be harmful to 
their health. Many have heard and 
heeded... but if cigarette sales are 
the proper yardstick, one must con- 
clude that mostly we don’t want to 
be confused by facts. We seem de- 
termined to do what we want to do 
to ourselves. 

Now we come to drugs, with New 
York State passing laws with penal- 
ties that bear little or no relation- 
ship to the crime. Most serious 
crimes carry lighter penalties than 
drug pushing. I don’t like drugs any 
better than anyone else but two 
things puzzle me. If, in fact, stiff 
penalties and no-plea bargaining are 
expected to curb drug use, how come 
we don’t do the same thing for 
drunken driving, rape, burglary, and 
so on? The other question is, if we’ve 
not been able to stop gambling, 
prostitution and the use of alcohol 
or tobacco, how come we expect to 
succeed in stopping drugs? 

And how about another exercise 
in futilityP We have an energy short- 
age and a nation of overweight 
people. To protect us from ourselves, 
what would be more natural or more 


consistent than to put a ceiling on 
caloric intake? Just don’t say I advo- 
cated it! 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


I like the expression “Well, what- 
ever turns you on.” I suspect most of 
us are really turned on during those 
moments when we live “deepest.” 
Maybe it’s a religious experience or 
awakening. Sometimes it’s just a 
choking up when the flag goes by or 
the band plays. Or maybe it’s some 
nostalgic stirring brought about by 
an unexpected happening that hear- 
kens us back to our childhood or to 
thoughts of our parents. 

Doubtless there are many places 
and situations that have special im- 
pact on those who see or experience 
them. Over the years, one of the 
places [’ve visited that has stirred me 
most deeply has been the Lincoln 
Memorial. It’s not hard to observe 
that others are likewise impressed. 
Crossing the Great Plains and on 
through the mountain passes always 
gives me a sense of the enormity and 
the strength of America but more 
important, makes me marvel at the 
courage and character of those who 
pioneered this great land. 





Then a flight on a beautiful clear 
day across South Dakota and Min- 
nesota made me aware, perhaps as 
never before, of America’s strength 
and: beauty. From a car window, one 
sees a few miles each way at most. 
That day one could clearly count 
twenty-five or more section roads 
(a mile apart) in each direction. I 
almost got unwound trying to calcu- 
late how many acres we passed with- 
in easy sight every minute and for 
two or three solid hours. 

For here, and in rural America all 
across the land, you see one of the 
secrets of our great productive ca- 
pacity. Equally important, here in 
the snug farm homes were the mod- 
ern-day counterparts of our pioneer 
forefathers who would still brave 
the elements, cooperate with or 
struggle with the seasons and the 
weather, raise their families close to 
nature, cleaving to the higher ideals 
that had been their heritage. 

I reflected about the nature of 
the political-social-economic society 
in which they, and we, live — one 
where we can dream and achieve our 
dreams, one in which by following 
our selfish desires for a profit...a 
desire tempered and mellowed a 
little by religious principles ...we 
can best meet the needs of our fel- 
lowman and thus be directed in the 
use of our resources and talents. 

Well sir, no wonder we have a 
great nation peopled by a race of 
free men and women capable of 
doing just about anything they set 
out to do. And as we travel rural 
America, the awareness that such is 
our heritage stirs me, as does the 
Lincoln Memorial, in a_ different 
way but no less surely. America the 
Beautiful, indeed! 


American Agriculturist, January, 1974 































READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Richard Herbert, Owego 
Account cleared ..... 

Mr. Francis Moore, Deer River 
Refund on policysrsmem cies ycnssoe: 262.20 

Mr. Melvin Reslink, Clymer 


Refund on hearing aids ................ 584.00 
Mrs. Dorothy Spencer, Rock Stream 

Partial settlement ........................ 10.00 
Mrs. Ted Film, Buskirk 

Refund on viewer ........................ 19.00 
Mr. Edward Terry, Sinclairville 

sre 10.60 

Mr. Terigio Manno, Mileses. 

Refund on tires . : is 125.02 
Mrs. Margaret Duncan, Suffern 

RefUndsonerugukitag: eau 39:35 
Mrs. Lottie Kopejzna, Cobleskill 

Refund on plant .......... oon 2.00 
Mrs. Josephine Tiffany, Walton 

Insurance settlement .................... 630.00 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
Refund on order ...... 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ms. Wendy Ruggles, Claysburg 
Refundionxordetsse:.c.teiecenee ace 4.65 
| Mrs. Dora Carney, Clymer 
Settlement of claim ......... 


Mr. Russell Snook, Newton 


Refundion order: 2:42. 0. asec eG 44 
MAINE 
Mr. Ivan Trundy, Hebron 

Insurance settlement ..................... 94.26 


CONNECTICUT 


Mr. George Prue, Storrs 
Refund on oven ..............cceeceeees : 


NEW JERSEY 
| 
| 


SECURITY BLANKET 


“Wrap the person in a blanket” 
used to be the recommendation of 
bre departments when a_person’s 
clothing caught fire. That, of course, 
vas when nearly all blankets were 
woolen, and wool will smother 
Hames. 

When man-made fiber blankets 
came along with their properties of 
gnition and melting burn, firemen 
topped telling people to use blankets 
‘o smother burning clothing. 

The Wool Bureau Inc. draws at- 
ention to the fact that the 100-per- 
cent wool blanket is still an excel- 
‘ent first aid tool in the home or on 
the highway. It should be marked 
plainly and placed in a special place 

1 the home or in your car, making 
sure that the entire family knows 
where to find the “security blanket” 
in an emergency. 


(SREAT EXPECTATIONS 


While listening to a song from the 
‘top ten,” did you ever tell yourself 
‘,at_ you could write better lyrics? 

so, you are a prospect for member- 
‘iip in a so-called songwriting club. 

While the registration form of one 

ich club does not actually say so, 
‘ou are led to believe that a $2.00 

-e will entitle you to demo records, 
romotion, distribution, etc. Of 
ie 14 “benefits” listed on the form, 
3 will cost you money. Apparently 
he only service provided free is an 
valuation of your songs. 

When a subscriber asked just what 

would cost to have her lyrics set 

» music, she was told she would 
ave to collaborate with an arranger 
t a cost of $150.00. A few years 
go, the fee would have been $25.00, 
ut everything is higher these days. 


‘merican Agriculturist, January, 1974 


Setting words to music is only the 
beginning. Promotion is the name of 
the game. We are told that legitimate 
publishers will invest their own 
money in songs they think may catch 
on, and the writers are paid outright 
or on a royalty basis. 

If you watch late television 
enough, you will see one of the sev- 
eral old movies about famous com- 
posers who pounded the sidewalks of 
New York for endless months or 
years before getting the “breaks” 
that eventually led to success. The 
business is far more competitive these 


days! 


OUT OF TUNE 


A fellow who identified himself as 
a piano tuner from a nearby com- 
munity called on a subscriber. He 
agreed to repair and tune her piano 
for $44. After three hours, he pre- 
sented a bill for $144—and the 
piano still was not tuned. After a 
long discussion, the subscriber paid 
him $60. 

Many people end up paying more 
for repairs than first quoted. A re- 
liable workman will discuss any 
additional costs that may become 
apparent and ask permission to 
continue. 

To avoid problems, get a written 
quotation in advance, outlining the 
work to be done and the price to 
be charged. Also, check on the re- 
liability of anyone who approaches 
you to do work around your home. 
Ask him for names of other people 
in your vicinity for whom he has 
worked, and then check out the 
references. Also, check with your 
local Chamber of Commerce or 
Better Business Bureau. A reputable 
outfit will not object to your taking 
a little time to make a decision. 


MEAT LABELING 


Most readers will already have 
encountered the new standardized 
identification of various meat cuts 
in retail markets. Coordinated by 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, the voluntary meat trade 
project took 16 months. 

The Board terms the result as the 
most significant meat-counter im- 
provement since the introduction of 
self-service nearly forty years ago. 
Names of various cuts of beef, pork 
and lamb have been reduced in num- 
ber from more than 1,000 to about 
300. 

According to the Meat Board, the 
label will show: first, the species of 
meat (beef, veal, pork, lamb); second, 
the primal area (or so-called whole- 
sale cut) from which the retail cut is 
derived; and third, the recommended 
retail name. For example, a label 
might read: “Beef, Rib, Eye Steak.” 

The standardized name appears on 
the same label as the weight and 
price. If it desires, the market may 
attach another label to the package 
to tell you the fanciful, regional 
or store name for the cut, such as 
Delmonico. 


WHO NEEDS IT? 


Just ask the Raymond Conrad farm family of North Java, N.Y. 


Shown is Chuck Nalbone, left, of Jamestown, N.Y, agent for 
the Wyoming County area, discussing benefits paid to the 


Conrads during 1973. 


Mr. Raymond Conrad was tying a cow in the stanchion when she turned 
and banged his ribs. Treated at the hospital that day then laid up at home 
for about three weeks, his North American protection paid him $196.05. 


His wife Cecelia was making a left-hand turn when a car coming over a 
knoll from behind failed to slow down and crashed broadside into her car. 
Suffering a severe neck and back sprain she underwent a series of physio- 
therapy treatments as an outpatient — her medical bills were $450.70. 
North American policies paid her disability income and medical expense 


benefits of $1075.70. 


Son James, age 14, was working in the milking parlor when a cow stepped 
on and fractured his right hand. His policies paid $234.73. 


In July ’69 the Conrads started North American protection on 
Mr. Conrad and son James. In August ’72 they increased their 
protection and also added Mrs. Conrad. In May ’73 they added 
their daughters Nancy age 11 and Susan age 9. Yes, it pays to 
protect the whole family — they all need it. 


OTHER CLAIMS PAID 
A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Davidie}= Clarks cCubav N:Yso 2 $ 131.80 
Attacked and bitten by bat 

Jessie Prentice, Whitney Point, N.Y. 
Horse slipped and fell—broke leg 

Jean Draudt, East Randolph, N.Y. _...... 
Fell thru wagon floor—inj. neck 

Robert Klahn, East Otto, N.Y. _.... 
Auto accident—head injury 

Paul Waterman, Sr., Port Byron, N.Y. 1348.56 
Fell off roof—broke back 

Frederick Coons, Jamestown, N.Y. .... 
Kicked by cow—broke teeth 

Anthony Calabrese, Jamestown, 
Auto accident—multiple injuries 

George Slater, Lowman, N.Y. 
Fell through floor—broke ankle 

Robert Simpson, McDonough, N.Y. __ 
Slipped on tailgate—inj. leg 

Warren Sweet, Mooers, N.Y. ..._ ........ 
Crushed by cow—injured hips 

Charles Slade, Homer, N.Y. 
Fell off ladder—broke foot 

Herbert Graham, Andes, N.Y. 
Run over by tractor—broke ribs 

Jerry Hartloff, Hamburg, N.Y. ........ 
Fell off motorcycle—broke arm 

James Johnston, Burke, N.Y. —...... 
Wheel fell off tractor—inj. 

Flora Hull, Batavia, N.Y. 
Fell on kitchen floor—broke Me 

Flora Dart, Prattsville, N.Y. . 
Chair broke—injured back 

Judith Becker, Poland, N.Y. _............. 1795.88 
Auto accident—inj. neck 

Gary Pennock, Carthage, N.Y. 
Jumped off wagon—broke wrist 

M. Carleton Virkler, Castorland, N.Y. 
Fell from roof—broke rib 

Norman Trew, Munnsville, N.Y. _...... 
Dragged by bull—broke leg 

W. Ralph McEwan, Canajoharie, N.Y. .. 
Cow broke thru fence—cut hand 

Philip Milleville, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Ran over by tractor—broke ribs, leg 

David Milliman, Camden, N.Y. 
Fell on ice—head injury 

Gordon White, Manlius, N.Y. 
Timber dropped—broke arm 

Gerald Jones, Canandaigua, N.Y. _...... 
Caught in blower—cut hand 


327.84 
401.00 
760.17 


437.00 
N.Y. 3587.51 
225.00 
214.29 
254.56 
154.26 
605.00 
1285.00 
1633.52 


235.00 


532.43 


1685.68 


442.75 
1640.00 


288.90 


Wayne Cornell, Mexico, N.Y. .... ......$1210.00 
Caught in snowblower—injured hand 

Bruce Georgia, Oneonta, N.Y. ............ 1112.53 
Ladder kicked out, fell—head injuries 

Dean Fishbeck, Heuvelton, NeYod 818.25 
Tailgate fell-—broke leg 

Imer Barton, Schoharie, N.Y. _.......... 1568.97 
Crushed by cow—injured hand 

William Brewer, Waterloo, N.Y. _. 344.00 
Slipped on ice—inj. shoulder 

Bryan Woodworth, Jr., Hornell, N.Y. ... 775.07 
Wheel fell off bicycle—broke leg 

Joseph Troyan, Aquebogue, N.Y. 795.14 
Fell off ladder—injured back 

Harold Crane, Newark Valley, N.Y. ... 636.89 
Fell from truck—broke wrist 

Eugene Maki, Newfield, N.Y. ........... 1054.63 
Hit by steel chip—inj. eye 

Ralph Storey, Argyle, N.Y. _... 440.90 
Opened grass chopper—head inj. 

Evelyn Powell, Macedon, N.Y. 
Fell from stool—broke wrist 

Thomas VanHalle, Newark, N.Y. 
Bike accident—broke leg 

Donald Galligan, Arcade, N.Y. —...... 
Repairing silo—injured eye 

Jack Clarke, Rushville, N.Y. 
Fell on ice—broke leg 

Edward Cosklo, Carbondale, Pa. 
Slipped on ice—head injury 

Ronald Phinney, Troy, Pa. ........... 
Saw slipped—broke thumb 

Manuel Silva, Milford, N.J. 
Truck accident—inj. arm, 

Earl Woolf, Asbury, N.J. 
Brushed hay off fan—broke pes 

Harry Dixon, Freehold, N.J. .. 750.00 
Riding horse, fell—broke ankle 

Alice Donovan, Greenfield, Mass. 
Fell—broke hip 

Bernard Henderson, Corinna, Me. 
Fell off load of hay—inj. back 

Leland Sinclair, St. Albans, Me. _...... 
Hit steel post—inj. knee 

Mary Hancock, Concord, N.H. .......... 1225.71 
Tripped on threshold—broke shoulder 

Randal Jerome, Ferrisburg, Vt. 4 
Sliding on sled—broke leg 

Keith Besaw, Starksboro, Vt. __ 
Slipped pruning trees—inj. back 


556.40 
1300.00 
1045.28 

640.96 

778.86 

536.88 


Se 1000.00 
345.71 
199.99 


960.88 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


Y XN 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 





Left to right: Harvey Gamble, Agway crops specialist; Ray Edwards, dairy farmer; and Roger Rufener, Agway datry Enterprise salesman, examine the first cutting of spring-planted, direct-seeded alfalfa. 





To Ray Edwards, Agway’s most important input is the Dairy Enterprise Salesman 


Ray raises registered Holsteins 
on 300 acres in Indiana County, 
Pennsylvania. Except for 
supplements, he grows all his 
own feed, used mostly as 
high-moisture corn and alfalfa 
haylage and hay. In his view, 
anyone who is not on alfalfa is 
“missing the boat.” 

“What's Agway’s biggest 
contribution to my operation?” 
asks Ray. “It goes back to six or 
seven years ago when the Agway 
Daury Enterprise Salesman helped 
me talk myself into a dtrect-seeding 


program for alfalfa. 





Roger Rufener, Agway Dairy Enterprise Salesman, 
sweeps a field to check for leafhoppers 
on one of his visits to the Edwards farm. 





“Tt was considered pretty far out 
at the time, but direct seeding— 
along with Agway’s recommend- 
ations for high fertilization, 
good insect control and watching 
my pH-—lets me raise most of the 
protein I need. And with feed 
prices what they've been, 1t makes 
all the difference. 

“As a matter of fact,” adds 
Ray, “I dont see any way to stay 
in this business today without 
going to alfalfa haylage and hay.” 
i oo, me 





With a 16,000-pound herd 
average, testing better than 3.8% 
butterfat, and with nationally 
recognized cows like 
Green-Banks Marquis Prime 
(Excellent) who led the herd in 
production with three lactations 
of over 20,000 pounds, Ray has 
to have a point. 

Ray’s feeding program also 
includes Agway supplements 
and Agway Liquid Protein 
Supplement (LPS) fed 
free-choice to his replacement 
heifers. He and salesman 
Rufener are currently discussing 
the potential value of going more 
heavily into high-moisture corn. 


If youd like some good ideas 
on cutting feed costs while 
maintaining top production, just 
call your local Agway store and 
ask for a Dairy Enterprise 
Salesman. 


Farm Enterprise Service 
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Facts on the 
farm equipment shortage. 


J. Patrick Kaine 


President 


Agricultural/Industrial Equipment Division 


International Harvester 


As in the past, you have once again re- 
sponded vigorously to the world’s need 
for more food. Your record output in 
1973 was a real tribute to your hard 
work, ingenuity and efficiency. 

But your performance has created a 
problem. You have been buying at a rate 
greater than the industry’s ability to pro- 
duce. This is a serious concern for you. 
And a serious concern for us at Inter- 
national Harvester. 

We'd like to tell you why there is a 
problem and what we’re doing to help 
solve it. Perhaps the best way to do this 


is to answer the questions we hear most 
frequently. 


“Why can't | get 
the equipment | need?” 

Let’s look at farm-tractors as an ex- 
ample. In 1972 you bought 156,000. In 
1973, over 190,000. Last year, producing 
at capacity, the equipment industry was 
able to build only 160,000 units. The 
additional 30,000 units came from dealer 
inventories. Unfortunately, this same 
situation exists for almost every other 
type of agricultural equipment. 












"Why hasn't the industry 
been able to build more?” 


Most of us have the plant capacity to 
build more but we are limited by the 
fact that we can’t get materials and com- 
ponents. This is particularly true of steel, 
rubber and castings. Suppliers to our in- 
dustry also supply other industries which 
are experiencing a similar demand for 
their products. Their production facili- 
ties and raw material sources are strained 
tothe limit. Consequently, we are experi- 
encing critical component shortages that 
prevent us from making the increases in 
production we would like. 

But, despite these shortages of parts 
and materials, IH and its dealers were 
able to make about 30 percent more 
equipment available to you in 1973 than 
we did in 1972. And, for 1974, we plan 
to increase sales volume by 23% over 
1973. 


“Isn't the export of farm equipment 
cutting into our domestic supply?” 


Nothing could be further from the fact 
for International Harvester. Unlike some 
other agricultural equipment manufac- 
turers, we have many plants in foreign 
countries, and they are responsible for 
meeting the demands of their own mar- 
kets. As a result, our export of farm 
equipment from the U.S. to markets 
overseas represents only 1.8 percent of 
our total sales volume. This is more than 
offset by the fact that we import over 
twice that amount into the U.S. 


"What is IH doing 
to ease the equipment shortage?” 


Many things, including: Seeking ad- 
ditional sources for materials and com- 
ponents, including foreign suppliers; We 
have new programs to insure continued 
fair distribution of equipment that has 
been ordered; Scheduling production to 


give priority to the most critical ma- 
chines and models; Increasing pro- 
duction as material and component 
availabilities permit; And standardizing 
models to increase production efficiency. 


"Why can’t | depend upon 
a delivery date | am given?” 


This problem is being given close atten- 
tion. In fact, we recently introduced a 
new business system that will give each 
dealer a current status report on all 
orders he has placed on our plants. But 
here again, the difficulty is in forecasting 
the availability of materials and com- 
ponents accurately enough to make de- 
livery dates totally reliable. In spite of 
this, we are giving firm delivery dates 90 
days in advance. 


“If | can’t get my new machine, 
what's the story on 
parts availability?” 


We realize that now you may be using 
your equipment longer and harder. So 
we have undertaken a major program of 
PARTS ASSURANCE. During this critical 
period, if we find a “unit down” situa- 
tion our plants have been instructed to 
produce the emergency part even if it 
means taking it off the assembly line. 


These are the facts. You are buying 
more equipment than ever before. And 
we are producing more — working as dili- 
gently as possible without sacrificing our 
quality and reliability standards. Pro- 
duction may not satisfy your immediate 
demands, or our desire to fill them. You 
now know the reasons for this. I hope 
my comments will clear up any mis- 
conceptions and will assist you in your 
short and long-term planning. 


Hi 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





THE BRIGHT SIDE 


All this business about the “energy crisis” has 
gotten a lot of people upset...and well it 
might. The energy crunch is real, and for a 
number of very good reasons. Just labeling it a 
result of the greedy activities of some money- 
grubbing rascal (or rascals) is the simple way to 
avoid the responsibility of thinking deeply about 
it, but the situation is not nearly that simple. 

When any “crisis” develops, the most honest 
appraisal of the cause is Pogo’s immortal phrase, 
“We have met the enemy, and he is us.” 

— We have joined with ... or at least quietly 
acquiesced to...the environmentalists who 
hamstrung by law and regulation the processes 
of production. 

— We have continued to act as though our 
affluence is a guaranteed constitutional right... 
remaining as wasteful of our resources as ever. 

And there is a great irony in our society, for 
many of us fervently (but often secretly) hope 
that federal authority will force us to mend the 
ways that we ourselves have adopted. Most 
service-station operators, for instance, hoped 
for that edict closing them all up on Sunday. 

The supermarket people likewise would wel- 
come an edict forcing all grocery stores to 
close Sunday, and to curtail open hours on other 
days. ““We’d make more profit by avoiding those 
horrendous scheduling and labor problems, and 
we'd have more time off besides,” they say. 

The airlines are already happily chopping off 
unprofitable flights. Here, too, the operators are 
welcoming the opportunity to do what they’ve 
longed to do... and now it’s possible in the 
state of emergency. Even the railroads will 
probably be allowed off the unprofitable-line 
hook upon which they have been impaled for 
decades. 

As one keen observer of the passing parade 
put it so well, “When we get into a real bind, 
we humans can waive the usual ritual dances... 
and get something done.” The fact is, folks, 
that we in these United States can no longer 
afford the costly luxury of forcing stores and 
service stations, by the power of competition, to 
remain open at all hours to suit our whims... 
and to require airlines and railroads to operate 
highly-unprofitable trips to every Hometown, 
USA. There’s no free lunch, and we all pay for 
these luxuries in the marketplace one way or 
another. 

Let’s face it, folks, we humans tend to get 
lazy and inefficient if we don’t have to be other- 
wise. The bright side of the energy crisis is that 
we Americans...under the lash of necessity, 
and in an atmosphere of crisis that provides 
- social acceptability to drastic action... will 
start getting some belt-tightening changes made 
that have been needed for a long time! 


GARDENS FASHIONABLE 


“Victory” gardens are back to help win the 
war against inflation. Rising food prices, com- 
bined with environmental interest, have caused 
many a city dweller and suburbanite to plant 
a garden. 

Farmers understandably chuckle a bit about 
some of the results... the 50-feet row of rad- 
ishes all planted at once... the waves of weeds 
that inundate the garden of those uninterested 
in the hoe... the relentless munching of beetles 
mowing down the snapbeans. 

But I’m convinced that all this gardening is 
a great idea. Sure, it doesn’t provide all that 
much food, but it’s great exercise for the body 
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and soul. For some families, a garden really 
does cut the food bills substantially ... and the 
quality is first-rate. Furthermore, gardening 
develops some understanding among the par- 
ticipants of the challenges facing farmers in 
food production. 

What better public relations program could 
be devised for any industry than to have the 
general public become directly involved in the 
production processes of that industry? 


CATCH UP FAST 


Remember the sailor philosophizing to his 
commanding officer as the ship got underway? 
“By golly,” the red-eyed swabby mused, “it 
sure beats all how far behind a man can get on 
women ... and how fast he can catch up!” 

Well, a funny thing has happened to U. S. 
agriculture on the way to perpetual prosperity 
from foreign sales. A note of concern has been 
creeping into all the talk about overseas demand 
lately ... and even the experts are beginning to 
mention food surpluses again. Russia’s record 
wheat crop of 215 million metric tons in 1973 is 
one reason for the reassessment of potential 
overseas sales of grains. 

It sure beats all how far behind U. S. agri- 
culture can temporarily get in meeting world 
demand for food...and how quickly it can 
catch up! 

I remain very much concerned that U. S. 
farmers will over-react to the high prices of the 
recent past, cutting their own net return even 
as they once again assure cheap food for the 
non-farm consumer. 


MIGHTY SOLID FRINGE 


Not long ago, I heard an official of the New 
York State College of Agriculture and Life 
Sciences explain proposed legislation for change 
in financing the work of extension agents in the 
counties of the state. One of the numbers he 
quoted that stuck in my mind is that the total 
cost of fringe benefits for extension workers in 
New York amounts to 31.3 percent of payroll 
for 1974-75... up from 29.31 percent for 73-74. 
This means that for every $100 paid to agents 
in salary, another $31.30 is paid to a long list 
of fringe benefits (social security, retirement, 
hospitalization insurance, etc.). 

The time may come in our society when our 
employer pays all our bills, and the only salary 
we get will be just a few bucks for spending 
money! 


INFLATION EVERYWHERE 


Simple answers appeal most . . . for the simple 
reason that deep thought uncomfortably heats 
my human cranium with effort to comprehend 
complicated matters. Thus it is that some folks 
blame rising gasoline prices on the blankety- 
blank oil companies, rising food prices on the 
blankety-blank farmers, and rising prices in 
general on the blankety-blank government. 

The fact is that rising prices are worldwide. 
Actually, the United States is toward the lower 
end of the inflationary spectrum. No industrial 
nation in the free world has had less inflation 
during the last decade than the United States. 

United Nations figures show the consumer 
price index as of June, 1973... based on 1963 
as 100... to be 144 in the U.S., 172 in Norway, 
and 201 in Spain. The really high-flyers included 





such countries as Chile (3,878) and Indonesia 
(97,940)! 

When it comes to stoking the inflationary 
fires, folks, you and me and our neighbors are 
as responsible as anyone. After all, each one of 
us believes that our work and production is 
worth more than we’re presently getting for it, 
and we strive to get more... so prices go ever 
upward. The long-run history of the world has 
been inflationary, and it’s my guess that it will 
always be so. We can’t stop it any more than 
we can stop the ocean tides, but hopefully we 
can keep inflation within manageable bounds. 

What’s your opinion? 


THE HUMBLE GIANT 


It’s always with mixed emotions that I write 
about the accomplishments of some individual 
agricultural leader in the Northeast, for there 
are so many that deserve recognition and acco- 
lades. But ’'ve always especially admired Stan 
Warren, recently retired from the New York 
State College of Agriculture and Life Sciences, 
and so here goes. 

His latest major recognition was the D. Howard 
Doane Award by the American Society of Farm 
Managers and Rural Appraisers. It’s one of a 
long list of honors achieved over a 40-year span 
of college teaching and research. He taught 
farm management to 7,349 students... farm 
appraisal to 1,438... both figures include yours 
truly. During four decades, he missed only one 
class! 

In an age of instant notoriety through sensa- 
tionalism, it is refreshing to know a man who 
earned the respect and affection of those around 
him by solid achievement and compassion for 
humanity over a long period of time. Stan’s 
consistently constructive approach to college 
students, agriculture, and life in general has 
provided many of us a beacon of light amidst 
the prophets of gloom and doom. 

Regardless of what you may have heard, nice 
guys can finish first! 


GUEST EDITORIAL 

A vehicle under consideration for mass use in 
the United States will go six times as fast as 
present modes of transportation, supply a com- 
fortable ride, and be simple enough for just 
about anyone to master. 

It’s expected to have great appeal because 
it will be within the financial reach of most 
Americans. In fact, some of its features can be 
adapted to water travel, offering an additional 
market. 

Alas, everything has drawbacks! Researchers 
predict that it will kill 50,000 people every 
year, maim half a million, take 20 percent 
of the national income, and remove millions 
of acres of land from other uses. It won’t be 
any joy to smell and some models will be noisy. 

An international organization is being formed 
to do battle —World Humane Organizations 
Associated! (WHOA!) — with the basic premise 
of, well, who needs such a vehicle? 

If all this sounds like a nightmare, it isn't, 
it’s real. But if this sounds like a put-on, it is. 
Just change the dates and everything is true 
except for WHOA. But that’s what we stopped 
saying when we retired the horse and gave the 
green light to the automobile! — Tom McCor- 
mick, University of Vermont. 


THE PASSING PARADE 


The farmer and I were joined at the barn by 
one of the farmer’s sons, and we visited awhile. 
As the young man strode away, the farmer 
remarked, “You know, he has a haircut like 
Daniel Boone, a mustache like Mark Twain, 
and a beard like Abe Lincoln...and he con- 
stantly tells me that he’s rejecting the past!” 
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NO pins, 
bolts, 
rivets, 

to loosen 
or catch... 


/ 







CORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


Cornell’s short, welded link, that is 
also welded to two inch paddles gives 
you one smooth surface that eliminates 
jamming, breakage, excess wear. 


Because there are no pins, bolts, rivets, 
just one smooth surface, manure and urine 
have no crevices where corrosion can 
weaken and destroy chain and paddles. 


Check on Cornell's Barn Cleaner today 
...lIt’s the one barn cleaner on the mar- 
ket today that will give you years and 
years of productive life. 


| {] Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
{_] Have rep call lama [_| Farmer [_] Student 





also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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in an at- 
mosphere that’s thick, humid and 
= S— filled with the ripe odor of decavy- 
ing manure. Yet that is exactly the kind 
of atmosphere that builds up in the cow barn 
every winter. 

So what happens. First, the cows don’t 
» like it. Count on them to get the mid-winter 
“blahs”, and then production decreases. Second, 
that moisture eats away at machinery, equipment and the 
building, leading to early breakdown and rot. Third, think 
about the guy who has to work in that barn. It’s certainly 
no bed of roses. 

You can rid your barn of “mushroom climate”. An ef- 
fective ventilation system will do the job nicely, and prob- 
ably for less than you think. Whether it will pay off or not 
is a decision only you can make. 


So here is our Special No Cost offer: 

Simply contact the nearest Aerovent distributor. Ar- 
range an appointment. Without cost or obligation, the 
distributor’s man and the Aerovent district manager will 
meet with you to survey your barn. Based on their analy- 
sis, they will show you what it takes to have proper venti- 
lation, and exactly what it will cost. Given these facts you 
can make your best decision. 


Aerovent is now capably represented by: 
(In West and Central New York) 
CUMMINGS AND BRICKER, INC. 


ite ee MPa 
111 Cedar Street P.O. Box 272 ean 


Batavia, NY 14020 Telephone: 716/343-5411 


(In East New York and New England) —- 
HOOD’S DAIRYFARM== 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Main Office: Route 7 South 
Middlebury, Vermont 05753 Telephone: 802/388-7961 


Other offices at — 

March Avenue 349 Park Avenue Route 67 
Manchester, NH 03101 Portland, ME 04101 Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 
Telephone: 603/625-5768 Telephone: 207/774-9861 _ Telephone: 518/686-5632 

eh 





CALL OR MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

Yes, I would like to get the “mushroom, climate” out of my cow barn. 
1 Please call me for an appointment. pe es ae oe eo 

I Telephone 3 ed 

: ~ Name 

I Post Office 

State Zip 
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Giant Luscious Apples 


in One Year! 
Quick-Bearing 


Bigger, more colorful 
fruits than from big 
trees, right at home! 
Sweet-scented floral 
beauty in spring and 
all-season interest as 
fruits develop. They 
take little space. 











Dwarf Fruit Trees 


a 


erica ont od PEE 


400 Gorgeous Color Pictures 
Show Plants in Garden Settings 


Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Lilacs, Blueberries, 
Strawberries, Seedless Grapes, Gladiolus 


Fast-growing, highest quality 4 
plants at direct-to-you prices. i 
Easy to plant, at far less cost 
than to hire it done. It’s easy 
to add hundreds of dollars 
to the value of your prop- 
erty. Write today. 
Money-Saving Specials 
and Free Gifts for You! 
KELLY BROS. 
902 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. ==" 
is aa a ar ee ge 
pRELLY BROS., 902 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437! 
Send freeand postpaid big Kelly Spring Garden 
Guide & Nursery Catalog, with special offers. | 
(If west of Mississippi R., I enclose 50c) 
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“AIL said was, ‘Isn't this the day Farm 
Wife News is usually delivered?’ °’ 


No ads. Filled cover-to-cover with rec- 
ipes, sewing tips, household hints, dec- 
orating ideas, farm humor, spiritual 
thoughts and color photos—all gath- 
ered from farm women! $5/year, pub- 
lished monthly. Farm Wife News, 733 
N. Van Buren, Milwaukee WI 53202. 


READ THIS: Why not join other farm 


couples for one of our one-week sua- 
filled winter trips before spring work 
begins? Venezuela, Feb. 24-Mar. 2. 
Hawaii, Mar. 24-31. Both programmed 
to be tax deductible for farmers. Write 
for information, or call414/272-5410. 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
Vee CM etme eee 4 De 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 


TMs 


Many varieties. Standard and Dwarf. 
We supply many of the East’s leading 
fruit growers. Free circular. 


MAYO NURSERIES, Dept. AA 
Lyons, N.Y. 14489 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 





Ideal for home garden, uire little 
space, full size fruit, bear 2nd or 3rd 
year. DWARF PEACH, APPLE APRI- 
COT, PLUM, PEAR; New North Star 
Dwarf CHERRY. New grapes, nut trees, 
Berries, BLUEBERRIES. Guaranteed 
Stock. Catalog FREE. 


2 J.E.MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 
922-B West Lake Road Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 
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The Importance of 


oO 
oO 


BUCKWHEAT 


O ONE truly grasps the importance of buckwheat in the life 
of America until he starts these cold, winter mornings on a slice 
of dry toast and a cup of black coffee which have been falsely de- 


nominated “breakfast.’’ On mornings when the snow creaks underfoot, 


when the kitchen windows are solid with frost and when teasing 
smells from the skillet waft through the chilly halls, I am inspired to 
suggest that the true symbol of America should be, not the eagle 
which embellishes our coins and public buildings, but rather a stack 
of hot buckwheat cakes surrounded cunningly by smoking sausages 
whose savory juices struggle ever in vain to unite themselves with 
the maple syrup that drools from the roof of the enticing mound. 

(And in return for that splendid suggestion, don’t you think I might 
have just a half-cup more provided there isn’t any cream or sugar in 
it?) 

I am informed and believe that the principal uses of buckwheat 
are to sustain the overworked hen and to round out the winter break- 
fast of her owner. But possessing no hen and being denied (as indi- 
cated) the gross pleasures of the breakfast table, it remains for me in 
monkish self-denial to get what buckwheat fun I can by jogging 
around on the dirt roads and watching the stuff grow. And when you 
aren t allowed to eat it, the decorative importance of buckwheat is 
not to be overlooked. 

I realize, of course, that no farmer in his right mind plants buck- 
wheat just for looks. Farmers plant buckwheat either because buck- 
wheat is what they want to raise or because — by reason of their own 
delay or the failure of a previous planting — buckwheat has become 
the only possible crop. Nevertheless, the planters of buckwheat make 
our hilltops, slopes and valley floors a far lovelier palette than they 
otherwise would be and the work of their hands gives joy to their 
fellowmen from July until the snow flies. 

Most crops move along on time and in step with the music of the 
changing seasons. Corn is planted in New York when it is planted 
in Massachusetts. It gets into the crib in Vermont just about the same 
time it reaches the same destination in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New Hampshire. The flowering of the corn follows the seedtime 
thereof, and the harvest the flowering, with the regularity of the 
stars in their courses. 

This is by no means true of buckwheat. Buckwheat can be planted 
most any time the farmer gets around to it and, in some cases, that’s 
exactly when it is planted. And so in the late summer, from the same 
hill and at the same time (if we include buckwheat planted not for 
grain but to be plowed under), it’s possible to see on adjacent farms 
the blood-red stubble of the garnered crop on one, the glistening 
whiteness of the bloom on another, and the pale green of the tender 
seedlings on a third. 

A field of buckwheat flowering under the moon on a summer night 
may constitute beauty of the breathtaking sort, but it is a sight most 
fully appreciated by the person who has supped well and who can 
look forward with confidence to a hot, substantial breakfast. No one 
—no man, anyway — ever had beautiful thoughts on an empty stom- 
ach. 

When the pinch of hunger grips a male person, his buckwheat 
dreams lead him out of summer nights and into warm, winter-morn- 
ing kitchens. When I was a boy there used to be a brown, earthen- 
ware crock that stood back of the kitchen stove from November to 
April. It housed the buckwheat batter and it smelled to heaven. 
Those were the days when all boys were sound on the Bible — how- 
ever heretical their personal views on arithmetic, geography and 
spelling — and to me the buckwheat batter pot was another widow’s 
cruse, for though I never saw anything put into it, a vast number of 
buckwheat cakes came out of it every morning with no diminution 
in the family’s visible supply of batter. One took his miracles as a 
matter of course in the consulship of Grover Cleveland. 

A second miracle occurred when, after a brief contact with the hot 
griddle, the sour corruption of the batter was changed to the inviting 
fragrance of the golden cake. Then the intelligent co-mingling of the 
buckwheat cakes, the maple syrup and the sausages was followed by 

(Continued on page 9) 





STOCKMAN’S 
SPECIAL 


Cao 


Another quality product from 
The Livestock 
Equipment Craftsmen’ 


No one offers a wider choice of 
gates than STARCRAFT. Select 
from our famous 22 or 24-gauge 
“HI-RIB” design galvanized 
steel models with 5 or 6 paneis 
... our handsome white wood 
panel models that give your 
farm the look of success... or 
our high-strength steel tubing 
framed all-purpose galvanized 
wire-filled models. See your 
dealer or write to: 


y 
oe __ 
STARCRAFT. 


\ “AGH PRODUCTS DIMISION 


DEPT. 115 ¢ GOSHEN, IND. 46526 


SNOW-MASTER 
The World’s Finest Snow Rotary. 
Mfg. & Dist. By. 
Metal Products Mfg. Co. Rte. 3 
Box 153 Manitowoc, Wisc. 54220 








7 ft. 
Wide shown 






The 
Snow-Master a : 
Created its own - ae 

fine reputation which is now well known in 26 different 
snow belt states, and is supported by more than a thousand 
satisfied users. The Snow-Master solves all snow problems 
because it will handle any type of snow, either dry, soggy, 
slush or frozen and throw it 60 feet or more. It hooks up 
easy to any standard three or two point hitch tractor. The 
Snow-Master can be purchased direct from our factory and 
at a discount price. There are other snow blowers. ‘BUT 
ONLY ONE SNOW-MASTER’. Get the best for less. DON'T 
WAIT. Our factory supply will be limited. 


be 


END BLOCKED TEAT TROUBLES 
FOR HARD MILKING COWS! 


This medicated insert is the biggest help 
to dairymen on the market today .. . 
used by thousands for relief of hard 
milking conditions. Opens teat milk duct 
when it is __ partially 
blocked by scar tissue 
from injury or freezing. 
Easily removes scar tis- 
sue and restores normal 
milking, usually in 2 
days treatment. Discard 
milk while using and for 
48 hours thereafter. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


At Your Veterinarian, Drugstore, Creamery. 
Write For Details: Box 872-A 


The SHURIETS Co., Inc., coto. sassy 


upright. No stakes or tying. Up 
to 2 bushels of % Ib., sweet 
and mild tomatoes. 

smooth, crack-resistant, 

and easy to slice. Wonderful for 
patios or limited spaces, too! | 
ORDER Stakeless Tomatoes) 
NOW! Enjoy ’em in 1974. 


FREE sisery & seed catali 
area ET ore 


Order Offer 
Postpaid Pkt. 


sows. \ FREE Booklet 
oe with every order 5 for $1.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Ene 0x 642 Dept. 99 Maple, Bainbridge, O. 456 





When writing to advertisers be sure 
to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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by Robert L. Clingan 


In one of his poems, John Green- 
eaf Whittier expressed the hope 
hat each life would in time become 
. “psalm of gratitude.” 

One means by which our lives in- 
reasingly become a sign of gratitude 
s through our discovery of the lines 
of support by which all our lives 
ire held together. Someone, half 
0et-half scientist, has commented 
‘hat we are all “bound in the bundle 
of life.” 

For the cynic, being bound in the 
nundle of life is like being a bird 
rapped in the weighted net of the 
primitive hunter. A more positive- 
ninded person would say that it is 
nore like the nets which lift cargo 
‘rom a dock to a great ocean liner. 


Necessary 


Some of these lines of support are 
1ecessities . . . like our trips to the 
rocery store, or paying our bills. 
thers are lines of pleasure and com- 
nunication. They are woven of what 
ve hear and what we say, the com- 
»any we keep and the friends we 
‘hoose. 

The lines of support that hold 
yur lives together and mean the most 
o us are lines of love, and concer, 
ind caring. Our lives will naturally 
become “psalms of gratitude” when 
ve discover these lines of support. 

A second way to become a person 
vhose life is a psalm of gratitude 
s to simply learn to respond to every 
all to be useful to someone else. 

Years ago, in one of the countries 
of continental Europe, there was a 
veloved king whose name was Albert. 
\ man who was asked to meet King 
\lbert at a railway station asked 
now he might identify him. “Will 
ie wear a crown?” “No, only on 
egal occasions.” ““Will he wear a 
robe?” “No, he will be dressed like 
anyone else.” 

How, then, could he be identified? 
he man was then told that the king 
was a tall man, with graying hair, 
vho would usually be found helping 
omeone else. 
fe Style 

This is the life style to which 
esus calls those who would be like 
lim. To learn to respond to every 
all to be useful is to make other 
eople grateful because we have 
Leen there. The very act of extending 
oneself in the service of someone 
else is to practice living a life of 
ratitude. 

The entire verse of Whittier’s 
oem reads: 


‘ollow with reverent steps the great 
example, 

£ Him whose holy work was doing 
good; 

0 shall the wide earth seem our 
Father’s temple — 

“ach loving life a psalm of gratitude. 
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uns smooth, stays sharp, 


even in rou 


ugh fields. 


There may have been a time when disc harrows all seemed hie 


pretty much alike, but not any more. With today’s horsepowers, you 
need a disc that’s specifically designed to take the torque and strain of 
high speed farming. A disc like the Allis-Chalmers 2300 Disc Harrow. 
It's a big, rugged tool with 75 pounds of soil slashing pressure 
at each blade, and now comes in widths from 9’ to 21’. 
Several features set the 2300 apart from others, and they all 


come as standard equipment: 
] Parallel lift for extra transport clearance and more accurate 


¢ depth control. 


9 A cushion tower that relieves pressure on the front gangs 
* and allows them to float over obstacles. 
3 Rubber mounted bearings that help absorb shocks, prevent 


° freeze-ups, and maintain gang alignment. 


4 Two piece gang axle, the largest in its class with 114” hex 

eshaft inserted inside a 114” square tube, prevents blades 

from turning on the axle. 

& Exclusive back-up plates on every disc provide you with the 

* strength and reliability of a thick blade in the spool area and 

a thin, sharp blade at the cutting edge. 

If you're tooling up to big power, see your Allis-Chalmers 

dealer. Let him show you how a new 2300 Disc Harrow can help you 

make the most of your tractor investment. He’s got the power, the 

implements, and easy on-the-spot financing available through the 

Allis-Chalmers Credit Corp. Stop in today. Allis-Chalmers, Agricul- 
tural Equipment Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


NEW JERSEY 
Columbus 

Art's Repair 
Elmer 

Roork’s Farm Supply 
Flemington 

John M. Saums 
NEW YORK 
Adams Center 

Talcott Falls Tractor 
Alexander 

Alexander Equipment 
Auburn 

Main & Pinckney 
Baldwinsville 

R. C. Church & Sons 
Bangor 

Debyah Farm Implements 
Bath 

Lynn Burns 
Boonville 

Denslow Equipment 
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Bullville 

Schwope Machinery 
Cherry Valley 

Flint's Garage 
Clymer 

Dandee Service 
Cobleskill 

Cobleskill Welding Service 
DeRuyter 

H. W. Cook Farm Service 
Fillmore 

Fillmore Farm Supply 
Frankfort 

Urgo’s Farm Supply 
Harpursville 

E. E. Mathews & Son 
Hillsdale 

Midway Farm Equipment 
Hornell 

Thacher Brothers 
Horseheads 

Dann’‘s Equipment 


Jamestown 

Jamestown Farm Supply 
LaFargeville 

Walldroff Farm Equipment 
Lisbon 

McBath Farm Implements 
Locke 

The Atwater Company 
Lowville 

Roes Equipment Company 
Martville 

Kyle Farm Machinery 
Medina 

Earl Loades & Son 
Munnsville 

Howard Landers 
Newark 

Finewood Motors, Inc. 
Nichols 

Thetga Farm Supply 
North Cohocton 

Robert Miller Company 
North Tonawanda 

Maerten’s Motor Service 
Oneonta 

Oneonta Tractor Sales 





Pattersonville 

Kruger’s Sales & Service 
Perry 

Kelly's Garage 
Schuylerville 

Henry’s Farm Equipment 
Seneca Falls 

Salerno Farm Supply 
Wellsville 

Paul F. Culbert 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Athens 

Athens Equipment Company 
Bloomsburg 

Nichols Farm Equipment 
Factoryville 

Trail Implement Company 
Honesdale 

Marshall Machinery 
Mansfield 

Canyon Implement, Inc. 
Mill Hall 

Paul Dotterer Farm Equipment 
Pennsylvania Furnace 

Johnston Farm Equipment 


Ford E 
nas the 
quiet cab 
for you. 






Ford 9600 with Quiet Tudor cab. 


Quick power response from 135 turbocharged horses. 
Positive gear selection with straight-line shifting. Power- 
engaged PTO with 540/1000 rpm. Leg-stretching room on 
the big 9-sq-ft deck. Controls and instruments perfectly 
positioned. Big jobs go fast and easy with a Ford 9600. 
That’s convenience. And the convenience extends right 
down to dozens of easy-care features. Let us show you the 
remarkable air cleaning system. The fast, clean coupling 
system for remote hydraulics. See for yourself why we 

call the Ford Blue 9600 the convenience machine. 


Weights, power-adjusted wheels, roll bars, seat belt and cab 
are extra cost options. Cab available factory-installed only. 






Enter Blue Heaven from either side. 
Enter or exit from either side with the Ford Tudor cab on the 
8600 or 9600. Close the door—farm in comfort. Acoustical 
lining muffles engine and exhaust noises. Rubber mounts 
help reduce vibration. With the 9600 producing maximum 
power, inside sound level is only 84 decibels. And only 82.5 
dB(A) for the 8600. Clean, filtered air pressurizes the cab. 
Optional air conditioner and heater keep you comfortable. 
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Ford 8600. Smooth 110-hp performer. 
Ford 8600 delivers tremendous workpower. 110 horsepower 
with weight and strength to pull six bottoms with ease in 
most soil conditions. Tough spots? Optional Dual Power 
lets you shift on-the-go with a touch of your toe—sends a 
surge of extra pulling power to the rear wheels. And famous 
Ford hydraulics help keep you on the move. 
Big capacity and fast response. Let us 
demonstrate the Ford 8600 for you. 


Come in... 
let's talk. 


We’re listed on 
the facing page. 


Tractors 


Equipment 





NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 
AVON 

Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & Equipment 
BINGHAMTON 

Tri-City Ford Tractor 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 


North Cou Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 


Dundee Motors, Inc. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 

Nephew’s Garage 
ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodd’s Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moore’s Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
ITHACA 

Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYONS FALLS 

Cogar Equipment Corp. 
CALVERTON 

Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

lroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 

cen Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 

U 


Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
ODUS 


DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 

ROY 


Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 


ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FANWOOD 


Landpower Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD we 
Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCE ON 
entral Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE aed i 


Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON 


Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 

Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 
See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 





LIVESTOCK 


EIA Tests — After January 1, 1974, 
all horses or other equines entering 
the three northeastern states of New 
Jersey, New York or Vermont must 
have had a negative Coggins test 
for equine infectious anemia (EIA, or 
swamp fever) conducted within the 
previous six months at a laboratory 
approved by both the USDA and the 
state from which the animal came. 

EIA may appear in three forms: 
acute, subacute or chronic. In the 
chronic form, the animals show no 
symptoms, but they carry the in- 
fection and are a menace to other 
horses. There’s no treatment for EIA, 
and no vaccine to prevent it. The 
Coggins test shows within 48 hours 
whether or not the horse has the 
disease. 


Body Makeup — Cornell researchers 
report that the body-composition of 
Holstein bulls is higher in protein, 
lower in fat than Angus animals 
(whether bulls, steers, or heifers). If 
high-protein, low-fat meat is really 
the wave of the future in consumer 
tastes for beef, then the Holstein bull 
or steer holds an edge in natural 
body composition. 


Idea Book — More than 50 practical 
suggestions and shortcuts designed 
to make pork production easier and 
more profitable are contained in the 
second edition of “Pork Producers 
Big Idea Book,” published by the 
American Cyanamid Company. The 
illustrated 32-page booklet includes 
winning ideas from the second “Big 
Idea Bonanza” contest . . . tips on 
swine housing, feeding, nutrition, 
chore savers, farrowing, manure dis- 
posal, disease and insect control, and 
many others. 


Copies of the booklet are available 
free from feed dealers or from: Ani- 
mal Industry Department, Dept. AA, 
American Cyanamid Company, P. O. 
Box 400, Princeton, New Jersey 
08540. 


Horseshoeing — The growing number 
of horsemen who are realizing that 
the blacksmith’s art is an essential 
commodity will find “The Complete 
Horseshoeing Guide,” by Robert 
Wiseman, an _ indispensable help. 
Basic shoeing techniques, as well as 
special shoeing procedures for the 
American Saddlebred, Quarter Horse, 
draft horse, parade horse, and others, 
are included. 

Available from the University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla- 
homa 73069. Hard cover, 286 pages. 
Price, $5.95 per copy. 


Crossbreeding — Prof. Lowell Wilson 
of Penn State University reports that 
crossbreeding to produce cattle for 
meat purposes offers a potential for 
increasing profits by 25 percent over 
the use of “regular” beef breeds. He 
comments that crossbreeding en- 
hances fertility in the offspring... 
the largest “mover” in_ profit 
potential. 

He reports good results at Penn 
State from crossing Angus and Hol- 
stein...then breeding the heifers 
(that possess the enhanced fertility 
mentioned) from that cross to a beef- 
breed bull. All offspring from those 
matings go to slaughter for meat. 
Use a performance-tested bull, he 
advises, because it’s impossible to 
select the best bull by looks. 

Another recommendation for beef 
cattlemen by Prof. Wilson concerns 
the use of the “big balers” or “big 
stackers” to make hay. These are 
the ones that roll up 1,200 pound 
bales... or stack hay mechanically. 
Eighty brood cows appear to be the 
minimum-sized herd needed to 
justify such equipment. 








Buckwheat..... 


(Continued from page 6) 


the hearty consumption of the same. His little stomach tight with 
such honest fuel, any boy would walk a mile against the fiercest 
tempest and through the most overwhelming snowdrifts. 

If our forefathers had been obliged to breakfast in the wintertime 
on a slice of dry toast and a cup of black coffee, the race would not 
yet have progressed westward beyond the Hudson River. It might 
have produced an Emerson or two, and perhaps a John Greenleaf 
Whittier — but no axemen or mule skinners. It was buckwheat cakes 
that laid the forest low, maple syrup crossed the plains, and it was 
hot sausages that pierced the Rockies and drove the covered wagons 


to the bright Pacific strand. 


No eagle is in any way responsible for the glory of America. It 
was buckwheat cakes that did the business and that fact should be 
emblazoned on our arms in the manner first suggested. If our nation 
ever goes the way of Rome and Nineveh and Tyre — which God 
forbid — it will be because the people fell into the base practice of 
starting cold winter mornings on a cup of black coffee and a slice of 
dry toast and had the effrontery to refer to that sort of thing as 


“breakfast.” 
December 21, 1935 


by Komeyn Berry 


Editor’s note: You’ve just read another in our series of reprints of 
stories by the late Rym Berry... who was on a diet at the time! Mr. 
Berry wrote for American Agriculturist for a dozen years, beginning 
back in the thirties. Please let us know your reaction to his stories. 
Do you want us to continue with them? 































DAIRYMAN’S 
IAL 


Another quality product from 
“The Livestock 
Equipment Craftsmen’ 


This new Calf Feeding Stall 
from STARCRAFT can help you 
put all your valuable calves into 
the clean, sanitary, fast-gaining 
environment they need... and 
do it far more economically than 
you thought possible. Made of 
tough angle iron and structural 
steel tubing. Comes complete 
with flooring and buckets. See 
your dealer now or write to: 


A 
ae 
STARCRAFT. 


AGF PRODUCTS OIMIBION 


DEPT. 115 *« GOSHEN, IND. 46526 


RIBSTONE™ 
DOUBLE SEALED 


SILOS 


. . . for Low Cost, 
High Quality Feed 


RIBSTONE SILOS are con- 
structed of steel reinforced 
concrete staves. Overlapped 
rib staves add extra strength 
to silo wall — permitting 
double sealing inside and 
out (inside is smooth ce- 
ment brush coated and out- 
side joints are cement 
pointed). Ribstone exclu- 
sive design and construc- 
tion features add years of 
storage service, with mini- 
mum maintenance. 


@ SILAGE @® HAYLAGE 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
SHELLED CORN 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
EAR CORN 


Get all the Ribstone Facts 


Ribstone Silo Co. of N.Y. 





LACONA, N.Y. 13083 @ PH. 315/ 387-3956 


iewcest POWER OUTAGE 


PROTECTION! 
ee LOL 


11 MODELS TO 
80,000 WATTS 


Proven, dependable 
assurance of contin- 
uous electric supply. 
Keeps automated 
feeding, other opera- 
tions running. Could 
pay for itself in one 
blackout. 




















WRITE FOR DETAILS 


BUXTON SERVICE, INC. 22/,GREAE ROAD 


ACTON, MASS. 01720 
PHONE AC. 617-263-2543 





"WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coveralls:='sizes:S6;to 50: 22.0 se $2.59 
Matching pants & shirts .............--..------.----------- 2.38 
Pants only _......-1.39 Shirts only _.............- .99 

Heavy twill pants—28-32 _...... 1.75 


White shirts, small & med. 
Spec. 3 for $1.00 
Short counter jackets 








aliSIZeSi a ae ein 1.00 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- ......... .79 
Shopcoats — white or blue — 

sizes 38 to 44 20... $2.00 


| Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 


* sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 
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Glass Organizer —Jars fitted ne spacers accommodates a sliding bar 
tops keep small hardware classified, in the gate, also a hardwood two-by- 
visible, and less susceptible to rust. four. Two sliding bars may be used. 


Mobile Unit — This stand, welded 
from pipe and steel plate, sits on 
casters and forms a trolley for grind- 
er motor and flexible shaft. 





& = go 


Gatekeeper — This gate post, fitted 
with hardwood two-by-four and pipe 


i 





Push and Pro 








The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


ears nipped off, you'll probably pick 
up a cough, and if you wade through 
_ knee-deep snow, a heart attack might 
lay you low. But even if you miss 
that fate, you probly won't have 
long to wait before you skid upon 
the ice and get a bump or break or 
slice which either fixes you for good 
or hurts so bad you wish it would. 
In winter-time, the place to be is 
right where you'll be finding me; 
from now until the song-birds fly, 
I’m staying where it’s warm and dry. 
I’ve fin’ly got Mirandy sold, she’s 
now convinced that ice and cold are 
things that I should stay out of or 
else she'll have no man to love. To 
make her realize it, though, I had to 
stay out in the snow ‘till lips were 
‘ao : It’s dangerous as all get out for blue and ears were white. And then, 
tect — Heavy angle iron anyone to roam about when snow is _ to do the job up right, I slipped so 


Neckboard — A board running along and pipe, backed by iron rods and a__ piled upon the ground and icy spots 1 would bump my head, and when 
the top-front of 2 freestall prevents welded bracket form adandy bumper are all around. If you are short of | she saw me nearly dead she then 
bossy from arching and dropping for pushing heavy loads and pro- wind, and old, you shouldn’t go out agreed to my desire to stay indoors 
manure into the bedding. tecting the tractor. in the cold; youre apt to get your _ beside the fire. 





GMS 203-1068 












NAME 
Mr. 














BREED 


NUMBER 


ALMA 


CHERI 


CLOVER 


DEL 


GWEN 


CUSTOMER NO. 99000052 


ADDRESS Ponte 1 
Hometowr. 


Holstein 


APRIL 1447750} 02 
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AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE 


DIVISION OF W.R. GRACE & CO. 
GENETIC MATING SERVICE ~ 






PAGE NO. J] 


AB 






J. D. Dodds 
EVALUATOR’S NAME 


Top Dairyman 
BODY STRUCTURE AND LEGS 







NY 10/27/73 


DATE OF EVALUATION 
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MARIE 2 i 
This Genetic Mating Service Form has been used to evaluate and mate over 
PIPPER 300,000 dairy cows in the four years since its initiation. 
This program not only selects mating sires based on the 57 discriptive terms, 
PRIDE but also uses the cow’s individual production and pedigree. GMS bridges the : 
gap between population genetics and your cow by combining the cowman ‘ 
PUDGY and the computer. !t makes as many as 2,000 decisions to arrive at a first and 
second choice of sires for each of your cows. 
A VELVET . ; Lge é 
For more information on how to customize this program for your herd’s 
RACHAEL success, contact your nearest ABS Genetic Engineer or the Regional Evaluator C 
listed below. 
SAM ic 
| | | I | 
SPOTTY 0 
New York Regional Evaluators 
Edgar Gross Alan R. Hunter William Strong Bruce Bonesteel Sheldon R. Merritt Arnold Prutsman Theodore Tracy 
7136 Rood Road Route 1 Route 2, Box 347 Rural Route 4 Cuddeback Avenue Troupsburg, NY 14885 Route 1 
Sinclairville, NY 14782 Redwood, NY 13679 Owego, NY 13827 North Bangor, NY 12866 Delhi, NY 13753 (607) 525-6376 Rensselaer Falls, NY 13680 
g (716) 962-3535 (315) 482-9227 (607) 687-9264 (518) 483-1955 (607) 746-2524 (315) 386-3041 
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EVALUATION TERMS 
I. FORE UDDER 


Well attached and desirable 
length 
Slightly bulgy--moderate 
length 

- Shore 
Bulgy 
Too deep 
Loosely attached or very 
faulty 


Qveaw Nn = 


il. REAR UDDER 


1, Well acrached, high and 
ide 
2. Intermediate in height and 
width é 

3. Low attachment 

4. Narrow 

5. Too deep 

6. Loosely attached or very 
faulcy 


itl. 


UDDER SUPPORT AND FLOOR 


1. Strong support with defined 
clefc 

2. Lack of defined cleft 

3. Quartered 

4. Tilted 

5. Weak support--low floor 


1V. QUALITY 


1. Soft’and pliable 
2. Intermediate 
3. Meaty 


Vv. TEATS 


Desirable length, size and 
placement 

Acceptable 

Close on side 

Scructing 

Undesirable shape 


veer om 


Vi. 


DAIRYNESS 


1. Angular--flac bone 
2. Intermediate 

3. Weak 

4. Coarse--thick 


VIL SIZE AND STATURE 
1. Upstanding with desirable 


Yy 
2. Upstanding with medium 
bod 


y 
3. Medium 
4. Weak--lacks capacity 
5. Small or low-ser 


VIII. FRONT END 


1. Wide chest--deep rib 

2. Medium width and depth 
3. Narrow-- weak 

4. Coarse 


IX. RUMP AND LOIN 


1. Long, wide, level 

2. Medium length, width and 
levelness 

3. Low Loin 

4. High uilhead/pins 

5. Sloping rump--low churls 

6. Narrow 


X. REAR LEGS AND FEET 


1. Strong, flat bone, well 
formed foor 

2. Acceptable--no serious 
faules 

3, Sickled 

4. Close at hocks 

5. Light of bone 

6. Post-legged 


XL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Slow or hard milker 
Temperament--nervous 
Winged shoulders 

Open shoulders 

Front legs--toe out 

Weak pasterns--spread toes 
Crampiness 


NOVSEN 
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Get more out of every acre 
with these three hybrids 


That’s right. You can get more out of every acre by 
planting these Pioneer® brand hybrids with out- 
standing yield for maturity. 

With corn at $2.00 per bushel, a modest five bushel 
yield advantage means $10 of extra profit per acre. 
And planting four acres with one bag of seed means 
and extra profit of $40 on every bag you plant. 


Here are the hybrids that can get this job done on 
your farm. See your Pioneer salesman about your 
share as soon as you can. These hybrids are in great 
demand. Even though farmers planted a record acre- 
age of Pioneer corn last spring, they’ve already 


ordered far more Pioneer than at this same time 
last year. 


3965 Coming on strong in 3956 A Produces outstanding 
medium-early maturity group 


yields; enjoys wide popularity 


Continues to outperform other early and 
medium season varieties. 
Medium-textured kernels dry down fast. 
Can start combining at 25% moisture. 
Adapts to various growing conditions. 
Very good stress tolerance. Highly uniform. 
Dark green color. Makes a very showy corn. 


Very high yielding for an early corn. De- 
velops very good stalk strength. Texture 


is hard, grain quality good and test weight 
above average. 


Must harvest to appreciate. Shanks and 
husks are short, reducing its appearance 
of yield. 


3965 is right at home in New York. 


| ett ris 
3893 Double cross hybrids for | : 4 : : 
38/3 early silage or grain bet take 








® ¢ 4 ; 

These two early double cross hybrids are .. 

well-respected by many New York farmers t+ 

for their high yield potential and good ® ; 

standability. BRAND : $ 
They have worked very well for early ~s 

. silage, also for early high-moisture corn. SEED CORN : ; + a. 
‘When grown for Stain, 3853 and 3873 ® Registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred International, _- 
| ¢ have good picking and shelling qualities. Inc., Des Moines, lowa, U.S.A. * t 


Performance of seeds or the crop produced 
therefrom may be adversely affected by 
factors beyond our control including en- 
vironmental conditions, insects and dis- 


eases. The limitation of warranty and 
remedy attached to each bag of Pioneer 
brand seed is a part of the terms and 
conditions of the sale thereof. 


s 
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1974 HORSE JUDGING CONTEST 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
HORSE JUDGING 
CONTEST 


As a means of providing educa- 
tional materials, we are offering five 
classes for use in studying and evalu- 
ating horses on conformation. 


RULES FOR 1974 


1. Competition is open to residents 
of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont who own, ride or manage 
horses, or have an interest in them. 

2. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST em- 
ployees and their families . . . as well 
as professional members of agricul- 
tural schools, colleges, and Extension 

. are not eligible. 

3. Only one entry per person is 
allowed. Print or type all information 
required, and mail so that it will be 
postmarked no later than midnight, 
May 1, 1974 to: AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, 1974 Horse Contest, Box 
370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 

4. Blue ribbons will be awarded 
to at least the top 250 high scorers 
on placings. In addition, special 
trophies will be awarded to the top 
10 contestants. 

5. In the final determination of 
the trophy winners, the judges may, 
if necessary, request a set of reasons. 

6. No entries will be returned. The 
decision of the judges in making all 


awards will be final. 

7. A summary with names of win- 
ners, the official placings, scoring 
key and reasons will be published 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
after the close of the contest. 

8. State and local groups may 
sponsor their own contests using 
these classes and their own entry 
form. Persons who enter such local 
contests may enter the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST contest as well if 
they are residents of the New En- 
gland States, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland or Pennsylvania. 


Reprints of the pictorial classes 
may be purchased by commercial 
organizations, colleges, vo-ag depart- 
ments, local 4-H clubs, Extension 
Service offices and other groups (any- 
where in the U.S.) from the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST at the following 
price schedule: 


Number reprints Cost per sheet 





20-50 10¢ 
51-100 8¢ 
More than 100 6¢ 





The five classes are available in a 
set of 2X2” black-and-white slides 
at $5 per set. Please send check, 
money order, or purchase order to: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 1974 
Horse Contest, Box 370, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
HORSE JUDGING OPPORTUNITY 


*OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM 


Mail before May 1, 1974 to: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
1974 Horse Contest 

Box 370 

Ithaca, New York 14850 


Do you live on a farm? Yes [] 
No [] 
Check your age. 9-19 [ ] 20-39 [] 


40-59 [] 60+ [] 


How many horses on farm or prem- 
































Your Name (Please Print) ises where you live? 

How many boarded off 

j ? 

Street, R.D. or Box Number BRE RISD: 

Have you in some previous Yes [ ] 
Village or City Zip Code year mailed an entry? No [] 
County State 

YOUR PLACINGS 
lst 2nd 3rd Ath 

Class 1 
Class 2 
Class 3 
Class 4 
Class 5 





*This form may be copied or duplicated and used by residents of the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania. All questions and informa- 


tion must be included. 


American Agriculturist, February, 1974 


Agway stores and representatives across the} 


offer a unique supply service for horsemen. For p. eae : 
or show, for racing or trotting, there are Agway feéds*tha 


meet your particular needs. 


But there’s more to the story than an outstanding line of 
horse feeds. Agway can supply and erect economical, 
attractive stables and outbuildings, complete with 
insurance and financing, if you wish. And fencing, posts, 
shovels, pails and forks. And health aids, tack and fly 
controls. Even seed, lime and fertilizer for productive, . 
nutritious horse pastures. 


The horses, you supply. But you can depend on Agway 
for most everything else, a service built on decades of 
experience in large animal care and feeding. Drop in soon 
la ANE Ae 


You'll enjoy the American Agriculturist 
Horse Judging Contest! 
Agway urges you to enter. 
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Open the door to ’74 


with America’s first choice in steel buildings 





° Versatile 

¢ 100% Usable Space 

* For Livestock 

* Machinery and Storage 
¢ Maintenance Free 

¢ Easily Erected 

¢ Windtight, rain 


and snow proof. 





Early pre-spring buying will save you money on a 
Miracle Span Building. Beat the spring rush. Buy now 
for tomorrow. 


MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS, INC. 


Norman Downer, 2129 Davis Road, West Falls, N.Y. 14170, (716) 652-8242 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669, (315) 393-2139 


Far 


Howard Deans, R.R. #1, 





Mail this coupon now for free colour brochure and detailed information. 

















§ 

t 

NAME TELNO: 
i 

! ADDRESS ZIP CODE 
DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 

t 

WIDTH LENGTH 

t 





SKILSAW, CHAIN SAWS 


fastest way to cut firewood, 
prune or remove trees, 


clear heavy undergrowth 





MODEL 1610 12” Chain Saw 
@ Has automatic and manual oiler for easy chain 
Model 1612 lubrication 


16” Chain Saw 


e@ Same power head as Model 1610 but equipped 
with 16” bar and chain 


@ Powerful 2.2 cu. in. engine 

@ All position carburetor, operates at any angle 
@ Fells trees up to 24” in diameter 

© Can fell trees up to 32” in diameter © Lightest weight of all chain saws...only 6% 


$139.95 Ibs. (less bar and chain). $129.95 
BIGGER, MORE POWERFUL 
SAWS 








Model 1645 
16” Chain Saw 
@ Features manual and automatic chain oiler 


@ Can be equipped with bar and chain from 15” 
to 24” 


@ Has fuel primer for easy starts 
© Comes with 16” Hard tip bar and chain 


$249.99 


Model 1631 
16” Chain Saw 
© Powerful 4.2 cu. in. engine 

e@ Accommodates bar and chain from 15” to 24” 


@ Equipped with manual chain oiler, flush cut 
front handle, all-position carburetor 


© Includes 16” Hard tip bar and chain 


$209.99 


Nobody was ever sorry he bought the best there is. 





ere ee ee ee eT oe oe q 
! M. J. Flynn, Inc. ' 
|. DISTRIBUTED BY: : Dept. A, 6770 Collamer Rd. 1 
: East Syracuse, N.Y. 13057 : 
: Please send me more information : 
! oniModal Noo. eee aay | 
t 1 
t 1 
6770 Collamer Rd. ! Name : 
' : 
u 
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What comes naturally 


A stretch of road about a mile and 
a half long northeast of East Homer, 
New York, passes four dairy farms, 
all owned by brothers. Keep on going 
to Truxton and there’s another broth- 
er — and his dairy farm. Swing up by 
Mandana, south of Skaneateles and 
there’s still another brother . . . milk- 
ing his cows. That’s six, all dairy 
farmers and good ones. Oh, and they 
have one sister. You guessed it... 
she married a dairy farmer! 

Must be something about a Young 
that makes farming come naturally. 
Leastwise that’s the way it would 
seem. From the eldest Malcolm to 
the youngest Young (Merwin) there 
is a noticeable enthusiasm for farm- 
ing. All six boys farm what most 
people would call “hill farms,” each 
farm being separate. No partnership 
or corporation is involved. 

Their father, Otis Sr., never told 
his children they had to be farmers. 
“If anything, it was just the other 
way around,’ laughs Otis. “Dad 
didn’t want to put up a new silo or 
modernize because he didn’t know 
how things would turn out with us 
boys.” 


First 


Malcolm was the first to decide he 
wanted to farm it after school. He 
got some cows of his own and a 
start on his father’s place until he 
bought land of his own. Then Gerald 
came along about the same route. 
More boys got into farming as time 
went on. “At one time,” recalls Mal- 
colm, “we were sending five sets of 
cans from two farms.” 

Now four of the brothers, Malcolm, 
Gerald, Otis Jr., and Merwin have 
farms along the home valley, while 
Ken and Emie operate theirs at 
Skaneateles and Truxton respectively. 
Ernie is the only one not to go direct- 
ly into farming. He got two college 
degrees and worked as a non-farmer 
for a while before going back to the 





Ernie 





Gerald 


land. Sister Margaret married George 
St. John, a well-known dairyman 
near Cortland. 

All but a couple of the dairies 
carry 100 cows or more. Gerald tops 
the list with 160 milkers. None of 
the Young brothers use freestalls; 
preferring around-the-barn pipeline 
with either stanchions or tie-stalls. 
When it comes to feeding programs, 
there is again a uniform preference. 
Each farmer feeds corn silage, dry 
hay, and a concentrate feed contain- 
ing little, if any, urea. 

They all believe in making hay 
from early-cut, clear-seeded alfalfa 
and, as with many farm families, 
the Young brothers show family 
cohesiveness in the tractors they 
buy; in their case, John Deere. But 
in other types of equipment and 
commodities, they tend to deal in 
several brands. 


Play Some 


The Youngs don’t work all the 
time. Probably tops on their list of 
recreational pastimes is hunting and 
fishing, or maybe snowmobiling. Otis 
Jr. has hunted extensively in Montana, 
Alaska, and at home ... a fact amply 
illustrated by the mounted deer, 
bear, elk, moose, mountain goat, and 


bobcat that line the walls of his den. 


Then there’s Ken who is a world- 
champion snowmobile rider, winning 
two different world series the past 
few winters. His den holds some 150 
trophies. A couple of the other broth- 
ers have raced snowmobiles, and 
they all hunt. 

It’s not easy making a go of it on 
a hill farm, as many readers can 
testify. The Young brothers are the 
first to say that a bad year isn’t un- 
common. Sometimes one brother 
will have a bad year while the others 
do better, but all in all, it looks like 
these brothers have had some pretty 
good ones. Maybe it really does come 
naturally! — E.P.A. 





Merwin 





Malcolm (left) and Otis Jr. 
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Round bales 


“Beneath that rough exterior lies a 
heart of pure mold.” This familiar 
joke referring to round hay bales and 
stacks left in the field has plenty of 
mileage but, according to Penn 
State’s Prof. Lowell Wilson, little 
truth. 

Savings in labor and storage space, 
as well as quality every bit as good 
as stored hay make winter-feeding 
in the field an attractive method for 
beef cattlemen. Wilson suggests a 
few methods and provides some tips 
for those considering it. 

If you're using the vintage 50- 
pound round bales, there is nothing 
wrong with leaving them right where 
they hit the ground. They are small 
enough to allow grass to grow back. 
During the fall and early winter, be- 
fore heavy. snows, cows should graze 
the fields where these bales lie. 

Wilson suggests two methods of 
grazing these bales. One is to let 
your cows have enough bales to last 
them 45 to 60 days. They'll waste 
more this way than if you follow the 
second method, which is to fence off 
only enough to last them 14 to 21 
days. As much as 35 percent more 
grazing efficiency is said to be gained 
by the latter method. 


Stacks 


Stacks or large bales, newer addi- 
tions to hay-making technology, are 
big enough to kill grass, and end up 
far enough apart in the field so that 
it makes more sense to move them 
to a single location to be used as a 
feeding area. One popular method is 
to place them in rows 12 feet apart, 
arranging for each row to hold 
enough stacks or bales to last the 
cows five to seven days. An electric 
fence can keep the cows feeding on 
one row at a time. 

Another method is to place many 
stacks or large bales 20 feet apart 
and let the cows have access to them 
for a limited period each day. They 
should be hungry enough at feeding 
time to eat and not trample. 

A unique method is to place bales 
and stacks close together and string 
an electric fence across the front of 
the row. The herd will reach about 
30 inches beyond the fence, so grad- 
ual movement into the stack can be 
controlled. 

Prof. Wilson also suggests portable 
feeding gates which prevent tram- 
pling, and the hinged rack which 
holds the stack or bale as other al- 
ternatives for this labor-saving meth- 
od of winter-feeding cows from the 
all-weather bale or stack. 
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Is this trip ail 
necessary ? 


125' bunk — fast. 


Feed can’t separate because it rides a belt — is 
not dragged by a chain. 
keeps cattle from crowding and shoving. They 
all get the same ration and the same amount. 


Stationary Drive is the key to 
Volume-Belt efficiency and dependability 


Not with a 
Volume-Belt’ cattle feeder 


You can “ belt-it-out™ 
fast and quiet 


no separation with a Jamesway. & 
Volume-Belt cattle feeder me 


With a Volume-Belt cattle feeder on the job, you have 
a big belt (14-in.) working for you. Extra capacity for 
fast, big herd feeding is insured by high, galvanized 
steel sides. Yet a % hp motor is all you need to fill a 


Uniform distribution 


No cables, no feeding chain, no traveling elec- 
trical components, no moving motors, and no 


sweeper brushes with Volume-Belt Stationary Drive. 
(See small photo, above right.) Rack and pinion drive 
is smooth and quiet. Drive is slip-clutch protected, 
operates without shock for reduced stress, longer life. 


Fast feeding and less climbing is what you get 
with a Volumatic® II silage distributor-unloader 


Volumatic II is two machines in one. Three-point sus- 
pension. Can’t tip or tilt. Cuts level under all condi- 
26-inch impeller gives you big herd feed-out. 
No drive drum: Jamesway power ring drive runs on a 
track, not the silage. Unloads shelled corn easily. 


Jamesway, works so you can farm 


tions. 











Volume-Belt stays on the job longer. Heavy-gauge, 
zinc-coated, galvanized steel lasts longer. Hood pro- 
tects the belt and carriage — keeps the feeder weather- 
proof. Use the Volume-Belt feeder indoors or out, for 


stanchion or free stall barn or 
feedlot, mounted on bunk or 
suspended overhead, for sin- 
gle or multiple lots. It’s today’s 
great feeder. 


But don’t take our word 
for it—ask a neighbor 
who owns a Jamesway 


SOLD AS BUTLER OUTSIDE U.S.A. 





Most thar unloaders are een 
by a drive drum that turns on the 
silage. Jamesway Power Ring 
Drive runs on a track, above the 
silage. Positive. Slip clutch pro- 
tected. Fewer trips up the silo. 


You can count on us for quality products, fast installation, prompt service, dependable parts. 


New York 


Akron—Don Beck, Inc. 
Alexander—H. D. Brown & Son 
Amsterdam—Albert Anderson 
Andover—D. & L. Feed, Inc. 
Apulia Station— 

Woodford Brothers, Inc. 
Argyle—Jack’s Surge Service 
Baldwinsville— 

R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. . 
Ballston Spa—Charles O. Garrison 
Bangor—Southworth Farm Supplies 
Bath—Helm Agric. Equipment 
Berne—Jay Turner Francis 


Blossvale—Jay’s Sales & Services, Inc. 


Cairo—Cole's Farm Equipment 
Canastota—Fisher Farms 
Canton—Robinson Farm Equipment 
Cape Vincent—Boss Farm supply 
Chetan bene Equipment 
Clymer—Dandee Service . 
Cochecton—Cochecton Mills, Inc. 
Cortland—Fuller's Zero Service 
Cuba—Wixson Dairy Supply, Inc. 


716-542-4495 
716-343-5981 


. 518-842-1762 
. 607-478-5331 


315-696-5356 
518-638-8382 


315-635-3551 
518-885-5609 
518-483-2557 
607-776-6220 
518-872-0426 
315-337-7140 
518-622-3389 


. 315-697-7039 
. 315-386-8551 
. 315-654-6084 


518-392-1531 


. 716-355-8844 


914-932-8282 
607-756-7757 
716-968-1199 


Delevan— 

Tri-Town Equipment Co., Inc. 
East Randolph—H. & H. Farm Service 
East Springfield—Homer Fassett 
Elma—Smith Farm Supply 
Elmira—Charles Olin & Sons 
Gouverneur—Jones Farm Supplies 
Hamburg— 

Abbott's Richardson Milling Co. 
Henderson— 

Harbor Builders Supply, Inc. . 
Hoosick Falls— 

Cross Dairy Equipment . 
Kennedy—Walker-Sprague Co. 
Lacona— 


Ribstone Silo Co. of New York, Inc. . 


LaFargeville—Glenn Johndrow 
Lisle—Earl Kenyon & Son 
Liverpool—Royce Zogg 
Lockport—Taylor Hardware 
Lowville—Maurice Roes & Sons 
Lyons—Schleede Farm Supply 
Melrose—Calhoun Equipment Co. 
Middlesex—Delos Dann 


Moravia—Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 315-497-0770 
716-496-5220 Newfield—Mazourek Farms 607-564-3485 
716-358-2861 Patterson—Philbeth Farm Repair 914-878-6832 
607-264-6831 Piffard—C. A. Parnell . 716-243-1279 
716-652-3379 Plattsburg—Alfred Bedard 518-563-1809 
607-739-2042 St. Johnsville—Valley Equipment Co. . 518-568-7414 
315-287-3210 Schoharie—William “Roose, Jr 518-827-5770 
Seneca Falls—Salerno ea. armel 315-568-6246 
716-649-3511 South Dayton—Ecker’s Equipment 716-988-3303 
Stafford— 
315-938-5416 Plattens Custom Service, Inc. 716-343-5960 
Stanfordville— 
518-686-5949 Stanford Enterprises, Inc. 914-868-2200 
716-267-2905 Syracuse—Campbell Construction Co. 315-469-7172 
Unadilla—Earl's Poultry Farm 607-369-9179 
315-387-3956 Walton—Van Blackman . 607-829-3651 
315-658-2636 Weedsport—Blumer Supply 315-834-7221 
607-849-3916 West Berne— 

. 315-457-7513 R. S. Moreland Construction 518-797-3042 
716-433-5409 West Bloomfield— 

- 315-376-6959 Coakley Power Equi inner Co. 716-624-1057 
315-946-6822 Westtown—Demberg Brothers . 914-726-3651 
518-235-0089 West Winfield— 

315-584-3487 West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. . . 315-822-3771 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JAMESWAY DIVISION 


104 West Milwaukee Avenue. 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 VBVIID-3 
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Backed By The Strongest Warranty 
in Writing Ever Offered on a Farm 
Building! 


q@ HORSE BARNS 


a 
CATTLE BARNS 
q@ HORSE BARNS 


2 iste 


For Complete Information & Prices Write or Phone: 


MORTON BUILDINGS 


Box 30, Homer, N.Y. 13077 
Phone 607/749-3945 
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Makes 
your job 
easier, 
more 
efficient and 
helps you 
achieve a 
greater 
return on 
your 
livestock 
investment. 
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SEND FOR FREE 
FEED HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT CATALOGS 


P & D MFG. CO. INC. DEP Lo eee 
PLAINFIELD, ILLINOIS 60544 => 
[] BEEF [DAIRY —==—= 


[-] HAVE FEED HANDLING ADVISOR CONTACT ME. 


[-] PLEASE SEND ME FREE FEED HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT CATALOG. 
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Farm management figures 


FOR many years, farm business management projects have been 
important features of extension programs in New York State. Here 
are figures from a series of years at five-year intervals drawn from 
summaries prepared by Prof. C. A. Bratton of the New York State 
College of Agriculture and Life Sciences. These farmers don’t repre- 
sent the average for the state, but they are practical farm operators 
from various parts of New York who voluntarily participated in the 
project. 

Some farms are included in all three years shown, but many are 
included in only one of the years. Thus, the comparisons between 
years show trends in dairy farming in New York State, but do not 
trace changes on the same farms. 


SELECTED FARM BUSINESS SUMMARY FACTORS 
New York Dairy Farms, Selected Years 1962-1972 


Item 1962 1967 1972 
Number of farms 503 548 571 
Financial Summary 

Average Capital invested $53,541 $88,050 $173,780 

Total farm receipts $21,351 $44,309 $ 68,376 

Labor income per operator $ 2,019 $°7-54131 $5 835% 
Size of Business 

Number of cows 38 51 70 

Pounds of milk sold 394,893 616,600 887,500 

Man equivalent 1.8 Lg 23 
Rates of Production 

Milk sold per cow 10,392 12,100 12,700 

Tons hay per acre 1.8 2.6 2.4 

Tons corn silage per acre eZ 7 11 


Labor Efficiency 
Cows per man 21 27: 30 


Pounds milk sold per man 219,385 324,700 385,900 
Cost Control Factors 

Machinery cost per cow $106 SS ebee $ 177 

Machinery cost/cwt. milk $1502 St $ 1.40 

Feed bought per cow 6 As $: 165 $ 206 

Feed bought/cwt. milk $2441 S° 1387 $ 1.62 

% Feed is of milk receipts 33% 26% 25% 
Capital Efficiency 

Total investment per man $30,074 $48,300 $ 75,560 

Total investment per cow $ 1,425 $ 1,800 $ 2,480 

Machinery investment/cow $:° 296 $2397 $ 489 | 

Total investment/cwt. milk $ 14 $ 15 $ 20 
Other 

Price per cwt. milk sold $4.33 $7525 S 2G.Al 

Acres hay & hay crop silage 70 76 156 

Acres corn silage 16 24 57 

Lime & fertilizer expense 

per crop acre $ ir $ 12 $ 13 


*Labor income using a 7% interest charge on all capital. 


{COROSTONE SILO CO., INC 
A Box 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 


end me folders about OSilo Unloaders| 
Corostone Silo O Grange Silo} 
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(ILD NERVE DEAFNESS 


| The most common cause of hearing loss 
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NO CORDS e NO TUBESeNO WIRES 
Miracle-Ear® 


THIS IS ALL YOU 


Wecsieess 


y 
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If you hear sounds...but can’t always understand 
the words—a classic symptom of nerve impairment... —> 


R RECOMMENDATION‘... 


Miraele-Ear! 


the all-in-the-ear hearing aid developed & patented by Dahlberg Electronics, Inc. 





le-Ear“has helped thousands who could not understand words clearly. 
They could hear, but words seemed blurred and jumbled. This is a classic 
symptom of nerve deafness—the most common type of ‘hearing loss. 


Years to perfect... seconds to put on. Miracle-Ear has no tube, no wire! 
en you need a hearing lift, just slip it in your ear. If diagnosis* shows you 
ve this type of loss, you may hear again more clearly and understand what 
ple say, even in meetings, groups, church, theater, automobile and on TV. 

Your hearing may seem alive again! Miracle-Earcould be your hoped-for 
answer that could help change your life and that of everyone around you. 
Before buying a hearing aid, find out for yourself if Miracle-Ear 

can work its wonderful benefits for you! 


4nd postpaid reply card now...no obligation whatever! 


“BYOUR DOCTOR ABOUT DAHLBERG HEARING AIDS 
aN EAR 1S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK ~ U.S. Pats. 26,258; 3,374,318; D-200,858 © 1968 Dahlberg Electronics, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440 





"I'M NOT DEAF!’ 


OUR DAUGHTERS 
GRADUATION... 
| COULD HEAR BUT 
| WASN'T ABLE 
TO UNDERSTAND 
THE WORDS 


MRS. GOODWIN, THE AUDIOMETRIC EXAMINATION 
SHOWS YOUR HEARING IS en IN THE HIGH 


SOMETIMES CALLED MILD 
NERVE DEAFNESS 


You MEAN . 

SHE'S GOING DEAF? Gia 

ISNT THERE SOMETHING AG 
THAT CAN BE DONE? Aly 


FEELS COMFORTABLE 
ENOUGH. BUT IT IS 
SO TINY. COULD 


bay FRED, THIS IS MARVELOUS. 
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MOST LOSSES LIKE THIS COME ON 


GRADUALLY...OVER THE YEARS. 
Baer. AND Ake en 


_..AND WHEN YOU GRADUATE, \ 
BILLY, (LL BE ABLE TO 
ENJOY EVERY RIT OF THE 
| CAN UNDERSTAND CEREMONIES..THANK’ | 
THE WORDS. ITS THE HEAVENS! 
. FIRST TIME IN YEARS 


IVE HEARD SO CLEARLY 








Anaphage- 


feed of the future? 


The strange word in the title may 
conjure up visions of exotic perfumes 
or fulsome antibiotics, but it’s just 
plain old manure. Dehydrate it, feed 
it to an animal, and it takes on its 
new name. 

Doesn’t it really make sense? For 
years we've known that manure is 
good food—for plants. Why not 
animals? That’s what Prof. Howard 
Zindel, chairman of Michigan State’s 
poultry science department, began 
to ask. It all started with a friend 
of Zindel’s who, for environmental 
reasons, was dehydrating his hen 
manure and throwing it away. One 
day this friend brought a bucket of 
the stuff to Prof. Zindel and chal- 
lenged him to identify it. 


Taste Test 


“Well,” recalls Zindel, “I looked 
at it (it was kind of mealy), ran my 
hand through it, picked up some, 
gave it a sniff test and then, being 
a scientist, I took a taste!” 

The story goes on of how the pro- 
fessor, perplexed by the mystery, 
sent the substance to two separate 
laboratories for analysis. It was 
more than 30 percent crude protein 
and 22 percent carbohydrates. Too 
many nutrients, he thought, for a 
waste product — but that’s the pit 
many of us fall into. We treat ma- 
nure as waste. 

Remembering an old saying that 
goes, “Today’s waste is tomorrow’s 
resource,” the professor launched 
into some studies of his own and 
spurred the interest of other scien- 
tists who have since commenced 
research on feeding dried manures. 
A nutritionist, Dr. Donald Polin, 
coined the word “anaphage” from 
the Greek words meaning “to eat 
again.” 

Poultry 


Most of the work was done with 
poultry anaphage, although some 
anaphage from cows and swine was 
also used. The initial results are 
encouraging. Tests were conducted 
using several diets for chicks and 
chickens, both layers and broilers. 

They “ate it up.” With proper 
ration adjustments, up to 30 percent 
poultry anaphage can be fed. to 
White Leghorns with no deleterious 
effects on production, feed efficiency, 
body weight, egg weight, shell thick- 
ness, or Haugh units (albumen height). 

Kither dairy or poultry anaphage 
can be fed to comprise as much as 
one-third of a sheep’s total ration 
without harming digestibility or 
acceptability. Dry matter was found 
to be less digestible than that of 
soybean meal, but the protein pres- 
ent had a biological value equal to 
soybean meal. 

Dr. Thomas, a dairy scientist at 
Michigan State, thought perhaps the 
non-protein nitrogen in poultry 
anaphage might slowly hydrolyze 


in the rumen of a cow, making it 
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a good biological protein source. 

A test was conducted to see if 
anaphage could provide nitrogen 
and energy for cows. At first, the 
cows consistently refused to accept 
the stuff, but after a time they ate. 
Milk production remained about the 
same as that of the cows not given 
anaphage in their diet, and flavor 
tests of milk from anaphage-fed cows 
proved normal. 

Beef cattle responded similarly. 
Forty-five steers were fed five differ- 
ent diets, three of which contained 
anaphage. Comparisons of total feed 
intake, daily intake, and feed eff- 
ciency were made, as well as carcass 
evaluations. The best all-around re- 
sults came from the three diets con- 
taining poultry anaphage. Veteri- 
narians from the Food and Drug 
Administration could find no signifi- 
cant differences in the meat. 


No Goat 


Other tests on other animals con- 
firmed the feasibility of anaphage 
as a feed ingredient. Ironically, the 
only critter that flatly rejected it 
was a goat! However, the greatest 
potential, as Zindel sees it, lies in 
feeding poultry anaphage to rumi- 
nants, since they can make the best 
use of it. 

If this sounds as though poultry 
manure has suddenly become more 
valuable than eggs, maybe we should 
step back and put things in perspec- 
tive. There are obstacles. For one, 
the residue question has yet to be 
resolved. Although the FDA has so 
far been unable to detect heavy 
metal residues in anaphage from 
chickens that were administered 
large doses of medication in their 
feed, they are sure to require ex- 
tensive investigation before grant- 
ing clearance to feed it. 


Cost and practicality of processing 
are factors which may prevent poul- 
trymen from seriously considering 
dehydration as an alternative. It 
takes real money to reduce a ton 
of hen manure at 90 percent mois- 
ture to 10-percent-moisture ana- 
phage. Rough cost figures are $30 
a ton, but it varies. Also, the ma- 
nure must be dehydrated within 
ten days of excretion or the protein 
content will drop dramatically. Since 
many poultry houses are designed 
for cleaning on a once-a-year basis, 
there are physical limitations to con- 
sider. 

Yet, the concept is attractive. 
Feeding people animal protein is 
inefficient compared to feeding them 
vegetable protein. It would help if 
we could “recycle” our feed to 
wring more nutrients out of it. 

That is, until the consumer finds 
out. I can see it now. John Doe, 
having read about the great “ana- 
phage scandal,” looks up from his 
dinner table and exclaims, “This 
beefsteak tastes like... !” 





WITH NEW OR 
RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Plant these small but excellent 
quality bulbs in a sunny area - - 


keep well watered and you'll 
enjoy a riot of color this summer. 


Offer good until May 30. 
Mail today. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, INC. 
PO. Box 516 
Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 


Enter subscription for term checked. 


New [ ] 


Renew my subscription (_] 


Mail Free bulbs 








[] 5 yrs. $10.00 [}] 2 yrs. $5.00 [-] 1 yr. $3.00 
Name 
St. or RD No. 
Post Office States. ep 
“can pgricultunst 
re 
renewal 2 Re 
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with Prescription Precision 





one trip. Once-over with a Gandy disk- 
mounted granular chemical applicator and 


the 


herbicide at precision rates for incorpora- 
tion in the soil at recommended depth. It’s 
fast and easy. Stop once every couple hours 
to fill hoppers; that’s all. No water hauling, 
mixing errors or wind-drift of chemical. 
Models for 8 to 14-foot straight disks and 
17 to 24-foot wing disks. 
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Applies any and all kinds 


of granular chemicals 


In fact, Gandy applicators can accurately apply any ag-chemical 
granule ever developed. The proved Gandy metering system 
handles fine and coarse, heavy core, ground corn cob, attaclay 
and Bentonite granules. ..even insect baits. 

This adaptability is important because you can count on 
changes in chemicals. Gandy applicators have the flexibility to 
handle a wide range of future variations in granule size or 
type of carrier. This, plus Gandy precision, reliability and long 
life make it the applicator to buy today for the chemicals of 
today .. . and tomorrow. 


With any type of granule, you get this 
4-way extra assurance of accuracy 


(1) Mated rate slides and hopper bottoms of corrosion- 
resistant stainless steel. They’re punched in pairs to match 
perfectly. (2) Easy-to-use accurate rate charts. A Gandy exclu- 
sive. Gandy calibrates granular chemicals. Shows you where to 
set the rate gauge for the precise rate recommended. (3) Dou- 
ble Ro-Banders® assure a more uniform 14-inch band of herbi- 
cide. Chemical is metered at the hopper so each side of the 
band gets the same amount. (4) Ro-Shield wind barriers. Tough 
cord rubber makes a quiet pocket so herbicides won't drift in 
high winds. 








ates chemicals in 





insecticides with 


job’s done. Broadcasts insecticide or 


meter precise amount. 


GANDY COMPANY 


SINCE 1936 THE GRANULAR APPLICATOR PEOPLE 
154 Gandrud Road, Owatonna, Minn. 55060 « U.S.A. ¢ 507/451-5430 








Precision-apply systemic 
this 
smooth-running electric 
motor drive Gandy applica- 
tor. Plug in to tractor electri- 
cal power. Each motor drives 
three hoppers, each hopper 
applies chemical to two rows. 
Handy Gandy rate chart tells 
you where to set gauge to 


See your Gandy dealer or write for information. 















TRS SENS PLES 


Second from left is UVM Arletor 
foals. 


bs 


The Morganis a 


Northeast horse 


Drive, as we did, into the west- 
central part of Vermont and enjoy 
the beautiful rolling green fields, 
pasture areas, woodlands, and the 
internationally-known UVM Morgan 
Horse Farm. 

UVM comes from the Latin “Uni- 
versitas Viridis Montis” — meaning 
the University of the Green Moun- 
tains, and is the University of Ver- 
mont. The Morgan Horse Farm, near 
Middlebury, Vermont, is an extension 
of the University located approxi- 
mately 35 miles from the main cam- 
pus. 


A sign near the edge of the road, 
“University of Vermont, Weybridge 
Research Center, Morgan Horse 
Farm” confirms =f an 
that you have ar- 
tived.. To: the 
right is a New 
England-style 
home that in- 
cludes an office 
of Dr. Donald 
Balch, a UVM 
professor of ani- 
mal science, who 
has been the di- 
rector and inspiration of the Morgan 
Horse Farm for the past 20 years. 

Slightly to the left is a huge barn- 
type structure. The front part of the 
building houses a visitor’s area for 
sound and visual presentations, infor- 





Dr. Donald Balch 


Colleen Cole exercises 
UVM Vision. 


cn 








with three of her daughters and their 





By A. N. Weiner 


mation pertaining to the Morgans, 
literature for purchase, and the 
trophies and. ribbons that indicate 
the successes and fame of the Mor- 
gan. At the rear of the building, and 
in the lower level, are the cleanest 
and neatest stalls that you can imag- 
ine — in these stalls are some of the 
proud UVM Morgans of today. 

The Morgans of yesterday are the 
earliest of the American breeds of 
light horses. The first Morgan was 
a small, rough-coated colt named 
Figure. He and his owner, school- 
teacher Justin Morgan, left Spring- 
field, Massachusetts in 1789 to settle 
in Vermont. The colt, basically 
Thoroughbred and Arabian, has been 
described as having “straight, clean 
legs, deep muscling over quarters 
and shoulders, and a short, fine head 
with large, expressive eyes and short, 
pricked ears.” 

Strange as it may seem, one of the 
characteristics of the Morgans that 
made some people think they were 
not desirable horses actually helped 
to maintain the Morgan line. The 
little bay stallion, only slightly over 
14 hands and approximately 1,000 
pounds, could not be sold during 
the journey from Massachusetts to 
Vermont because he was considered 
too small to have any strength. How- 
ever, over a lifespan of almost 30 
years, Figure proved that he was 
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capable of performing feats of 
strength and endurance that surprised 
many people. 


Progeny 


Figure had become one of the 
greatest breeding horses, with many 
foals of sons and daughters — in- 
cluding the lines of Sherman, Bul- 
rush and Woodbury. All of these 
Morgans were more than workhorses. 
They were a proud line with curried 
coats, full manes, and carefully- 
brushed tails that reflected the care 
given them by their owners. 

These early horses established the 
Morgan reputation for capability 
to work and overall intelligence. In 
time, Figure was given the name of 
Justin Morgan in honor of the man 
who had brought him to Vermont. 

It is not difficult to see how the 
sons and grandsons of Justin Morgan 
caught the eyes of Boston and New 
York financiers to become road horses 
and trotters. When people began 
to move west for the Gold Rush of 
1849, the Morgans went along and 
became introduced to the western 
part of the country. 


Off to War 


The great stamina and energy of 
the Morgan placed them in the 
leadership of light horses. The Ver- 
mont Cavalry went into the Civil 
War on Morgans; the Indian wars 
were fought on Morgans; in fact, a 
Morgan-bred horse named Comanche 
was the main survivor of Custer’s 
final battle at the Little Big Horn. 

Speed has also been a Morgan 
characteristic. Morgan blood can be 
identified in the winning milers from 
Greyhound to Billy Direct. The 
trotting speed of Shepard F. Knapp 
in the 1860’s made English track his- 
tory. The Edna May, Bourbon King, 
and Rex Peavine of American Saddle- 
bred fame are directly from Justin 
Morgan. 

Other breeds of light horses, par- 
ticularly in the west and south, are 
basically better and stronger horses 
because of the Morgan blood that 
was bred into the lines when the 
Morgans moved west. In tempera- 
ment, they fit the image of the ideal 
horse — gentle and kind with chil- 
dren, but capable of showing the 
spirit that will please the experienced 
rider, 


Early Owner 


The Morgans of today owe their 
existence to Colonel Joseph Battell 
who began breeding Morgans on his 
farm in the late 1800’s. Dr. Balch 
says, “Battell’s great interest in pre- 
serving and promoting the first breed 
of American horses may well have 
saved the Morgan from extinction.” 
In 1906, Battell gave his farm and 
the Morgans to the U.S. oe 

Dr. Balch comments, “From 1907 
until 1951, when the U.S. govern- 
ment turned the farm over to the 
University of Vermont, Morgans were 
bred, trained, sold and _ exhibited. 
The so-called Government Morgans 
made a great impact on the develop- 
ment of the breed that is still felt 
today.” 

Approximately 60 registered Mor- 
gans of all ages and stages of training 
are available at the UVM facility. 
Dr. Balch welcomes the opportunity 
to describe all of the farm’s activities 
in detail with anyone who is inter- 
ested, 
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The |N|/=\W/ Haydinger. 


A haydinger is a humdinger of a haymaker. 
Perfect name for the all-new Gehl 880. New 
from the word “go”. And, the word is go! 
With each big 93” pass you finish three 
essential jobs— mowing, conditioning, 
windrowing — and you do them fast and 
with self-cleaning tines, 
reaches out and takes in down and tangled 
crops. There’s less leaf loss because stems 
are conditioned gently by Gehl’s specially 
designed lower rubber roll, and spiral steel 
High velocity discharge and a 
full-width fluffer bar give you a high, fluffy 
windrow that takes air in, and keeps rain 
out. Because the 880 is built with a unitized 


well. The reel, 


upper roll. 


ei 
ras 
CONNECTICUT 
Wallingford... . . Cooke's Equipment Co., Inc. 
Woodbury . . Judson’s Farm Equipment 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Agawam Chriscola’s Farm Equip., Inc. 
Spencer Klem Tractor Sales, Inc. 
Sunderland Roman R.Skibiski, Inc. 
Taunton . Westville Equipment 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Epping yews . J. F. Brown & Sons, Inc. 
Walpole... . . Pinnacleview Farm Equip., Inc. 
NEW JERSEY 
Columbus Reed Brothers Equipment 
Monroeville... ...... S. Johnson Hurff 
Ringoes. . . . D&R Equipment 
Sussex Sussex Welding & Farm Equip. 
NEW YORK 
Adams C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Amsterdam . . . Florida Imp. Co., Inc. 


Your Gehl dealer is for farming, too 


Arcade 
Blossvale . . 
Brisben . 
Canandaigua 
Canastota 
Canton . . 
Cazenovia 
Central Square 
Clinton. 
Cortland 

Cuba Viens 
DeRuyter . 
Depauville. . . 
Dryden 
East Palmyra . . 
Fillmore. . . : 
Fort Plain... . . 
Frankfort 

Franklin. . 
Gouverneur. .... . 
Ghent. . 
Hamlin .. . 
Hammond... . 
Hobart 
Horseheads . 
Jeffersonville . 
Lowville 
Medina 
Munnsville 


M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. 

. Jay's Sales & Service, Inc. 
.Chenango Farm Supply 
.Coryn Farm Supply 

Whites Farm Supply, Inc. 
Robinson Farm Eq. Co., Inc. 
. J.C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 


. Central Square Equip. Corp. 


Clinton Trac. & Imp. Co., Inc. 
. Cain’s Trac. & Imp., Inc. 
. Ernest D. Witter 


ally W. Cook Farm Serv., Inc. 


paCariCaknye inc: 

Dryden Implement, Inc. 

3 O’Meal Tractor, Inc. 
Rickett’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. 
. Urgo’s Farm Supply 
Ray Tilley and Son, Inc. 
Dodd’s Motor Corp. 

. Rivenburgh Equipment 
. .R. C. Schepler & Son 
. Edwin Hadlock & Sons 


PVW Farm & Recreation, Inc. 


. S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
Jeffersonville Garage 
Foster Millard 


Ridge Equipment Co., Inc. 


. Howard Landers 


frame, and rigid, 
operation is solid and quiet. . 
when cornering. 
transport wheels, spring loaded by torsion 
bars, provide free flotation to each end 
of the unit. Ground contours are never a 
problem. Ask your Gehl dealer for details. 
Ask him too, about the all-new Gehl 770, 
with the same design as the big model 880, 
but with a 7’3” cut. 
about Gehl’s humdinger of a haymaker. 


S| AL 


rugged construction, 


. especially 
Independently mounted 


Ask your Gehl dealer 











Nichols . Thetga Farm Supply 
North Java . . Java Farm Supply, Inc. 
Ogdensburg...... . . Dawley's Garage 
Oneonta . West End Implement Co. 
Pine Plains . . .Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
Richfield Smee Leo M. Filburn 
Salem... .. Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Schaghticoke . Norman W. Allen Farm Mach. Serv. 
Sharon Springs . . Edgar J. Handy 
Sherburne. . Chenango Farm Supply 
Slate Hill jay RS Nga ee Francis Remey 
South New Berlin . . SNB Valley Supply Co., Inc. 
Weedsport . Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
Westfield . Res Rammelt & Sons Inc. 
West Winfield . . West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 


VERMONT 


East Randolph . . L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 


Hardwick) i) oo Se amr Rowell Bros., Inc. 
Middlebury .Champlain Valley Equip., Inc. 
Poultney =... .. Charles H. Monroe 
Richmond. . .:. . . . Sumner Farr 


Gehl Company 


West Bend, Wisconsin 
19 
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they’ve never had to worry about 
water. They’ve always had all they 
needed. That’s because at Myers 
we've taken the worry out of water 
systems. By making them from 

the finest materials. To exacting 
specifications. With the utmost care. 
To perform dependably year after 
year. And we’ve been doing this kind 
of thing for the past 103 years. That’s 
why you can install a Myers water 
system and forget about it. Like Ed 
and Judy. 


or paying too much attention to your 
old one, get yourself a Myers. And for- 
get about it... for years to come. 


Muers 


When the subject is water, 
depend on Myers to bring it up. 


Division oF 


BONES 


CORPORATION 


E F.E.MYERS & BRO. cok 


TH ORANGE STREET SHLAND, OHIO 4 



















FARM TRACTORS FOR SALE AND RENT 


¥% 25 New & Used, 4-W-D, consisting of Steiger, Muir-Hill, County 
and Roadless, 65 to 320 Horsepower. Over 75 New & Used 2-W-D 
consisting of Fords, Internationals, John Deere, David Browns, 
Massey Ferguson, etc. 

* Three new Glencoe Soil Savers for sale or rent. 

» Safety Comfort cabs for Fords, County, Massey Ferguson. 


Ss yeaa pan 4 


;7 Steiger COUGAR 
300 BHP 


0” the future 





Six production 
models from 
200 HP to 

320 HP 


DICK BRADY FARM TRACTOR SALES, INC. 


Ph. 814-474-5811, R. D. 2, Box AA 
FAIRVIEW, PENNA. (ERIE CO.) 16415 


HARRIS SEEDS 


THE IDEAL GARDEN CARROT 


Pioneer is a true hybrid—quick-growing, uniform 
and productive. It is smooth, attractive and richly 
colored, and best of all, its sweet flavor and brittle 
texture are second to none. Available only from 
Harris Seeds. 


ron FREE 1974 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CoO., INC. 
15 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 





PIONEER Hybrid Carrot 


They’re typical Myers owners. Because 


If you’re installing a new water system 


Doc Mettler comments on: 


Save those calves 


In early December, my wife was 
talking with a man who had just 
found what remained of a good An- 
gus brood cow butchered at pasture 
by thieves. This man was upset at 
the loss of the cow, but even more 
concerned over the fact that besides 
the head and usual butchering debris 
left in the field, there was the carcass 
of the cow’s unborn calf. 

To a man who has devoted his life 
to breeding good cattle, whether 
they be beef or dairy, the loss of 
a calf is a more serious blow than 
the loss of an adult animal. Although 
every calf in a well-managed breed- 
ing herd is an unknown, it is always 
possible that this animal, had it sur- 
vived, might have been another Ivan- 
hoe, a Jane of Vernon, or Graceful 
Hattie. Even in a strictly commercial 
herd, if cows are bred with raising 
their offspring as replacements in 
mind, it is difficult to put a dollar- 
and-cents value on a calf that dies. 


Important 


Raising the calf is just as impor- 
tant to profit and success on a dairy 
farm as is milking the cow. In gen- 
eral, the individual succeeds who 
sticks to basics on either job, and 
places utmost priority on those 
fundamentals. There are individual 
farms where . . . despite an appar- 
ently well-managed calf-raising pro- 
gram ... death losses and weak 
weanlings still make up too high a 
percentage. Similarly, there are in- 
dividual farms where . . . despite a 
well-managed milking program .. . 
mastitis problems still occur. 

Last fall, I discussed the mastitis 
problem; now, with the toughest 
time of year for raising calves coming 
up, let’s consider that. 

As with mastitis, the  calf-loss 
problem is often the result of for- 
getting basics and depending on 
antibiotics instead of disease pre- 
vention. 


Basics 


These basics are: 

1. During winter months, cows 
should calve in clean, well-bedded 
boxstalls. In loose-housing situations, 
an old-fashioned manure “pack” 
under a shed can be used, big enough 
for half a dozen cows (similar to the 
days before freestalls). Recent infor- 
mation that sawdust often contains 
Klebsiella and other coliform bac- 
teria is good reason to calve cows 
on straw. These organisms not only 
cause disease in calves and mastitis in 
cows, but also are responsible for 
some severe genital-tract infections. 

2. Cow udders should be as clean 
for the first nursing as for milking. 
If you can’t be there to wash the 
udder prior to the calf nursing, I 
see no harm in washing a few hours 
ahead, and/or dipping teats once a 
day for a week prior to calving with 
a good teat dip. 

3. Every effort should be made 
to dip every calf’s navel in tincture 
of iodine within minutes after birth. 





4. Every calf should receive a pint 
or more of colostrum within 20 
minutes after birth. This can be de- 
layed for an hour, if there are ‘no 
problems; but if there have been 
problems, milk the colostrum out 
by hand and give it with a 2-ounce, 
rubber-bulb dose syringe. 


Separated 


5. After this first nursing, the dairy 
calf should be removed from the 
dam to a clean, straw-bedded, draft- 
free, individual stall. In barns where 
the temperature is below 45 to 50 
degrees F., the use of heat lamps 
should be routine. Beef calves can 
be provided with “hovers” and arti- 
ficial heat from lights such as is done 
with young chickens. It is amazing 
how quickly they will learn where 
the warmth is, leaving it, only long 
enough to nurse and then returning. 
Remember that a calf receiving milk 
loses far more energy from shivering 
to keep warm than his milk intake 
can supply so he will lose weight 
the first few days if he is cold. 

6. If possible, feed for the first 
three days should be colostrum from 
the calf’s own dam, or from other 
fresh cows. Two quarts to a feeding 
on a big dairy calf are plenty. Beef 
calves, of course, can be left to nurse. 
Overfeeding causes far more prob- 
lems than underfeeding. Milk should 
be at body temperature. Regardless 
of whether nipple or regular pails 
are used, they should be as clean 
as pails you would drink out of your- 
self. The advice, “one calf, one pail, 
ten calves, ten pails” is good if you 
are having disease problems. 


Protein Short 


7. At the present time, due to a 
shortage of suitable protein, only a 
few brands of milk substitutes are 
fit to feed to calves. If you are feed- 
ing substitutes with no problems, 
don’t change; but, if you are having 
problems, stay with whole milk even 
at ten dollars a hundred. Keep calves 
a little hungry, but most important 
always feed milk (or milk substitute) 
at the same temperature and at the 
same time. 

8. At three days of age, a good 
commercial calf starter grain (or 
even a good urea-free dairy ration) 
may be put where calves can start 
to lick it. I am not opposed to feed- 
ing cows urea, by the way, but calves. 
cannot digest it. Good grass hay 
should be made available at the 


same time. 
9. Remember that a calf cannot 


start to digest grain and hay until 
proper bacteria are in the rumen, 
and the rumen develops. At birth, 
the calf is essentially a “one-stomach’” 
animal like a pig, dog or horse; the 
rumen or “‘first stomach” develops in 
size as these bacteria and the non- 
milk feeds are eaten. It is scientific 
fact, not superstition, that clean 
manger sweepings from healthy cows 


can be a help in introducing these 
(Continued on page 21) 
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HERE'S WHAT M-€ ROTARY SCYTHE 






OWNERS ARE SAYING: 


“It’s the best haymaker I’ve 


ever owned.” 
Dan Walters, Olivet, Mi. 


| °“IT MOWS DOWN TANGLED HAY NON-STOP.” 
Karl E. Peterson, Addy, Wa. 


“lve seen ’em all. The M- 
Rotary Scythe is best.” 


Clyde Thuma, Sunfield, Mi. 










“Tt will mow 
vetch and “It’s th 
e 
tangled crops vine fastest 
no other <. er 
machine can ever owned,” 
le.” Perry L 
hand Poulan Bone 





Charley A. Boyle, 
Deer Park, Wa. 





If you’ve never seen an M-C Rotary 
Scythe working in a forage crop, you’ve 
missed something because this has to 
be the most efficient, easiest-to-use ma- 
chine on the market. And—to make it 
even better—the price tag will give you 
a very pleasant surprise. 







7 ft. and 9 ft. 
models. 





Ask your M-C 
Dea'er for details 
or write for 
catalog. 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


DEPT. S-101AA 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 










THE EZ LIFT GATE 


Made of Heavy Structural Aluminum 


Mettler..... 
(Continued from page 20) 


needed bacteria to the calf’s rumen. 

10. If you get calves started well 
on grass hay and grain, you can start 
to wean them from milk as young 
as one month of age. 


Still Problems 


Now comes the reply from some- 
one, “I’m following the ten basics 
you mention and I still cannot raise 
a calf.” If the calves are dying with- 
in the first few hours or days after 
birth, the problem could be calf 
septicemia. The usual prevention of 
this is a bit drastic, but has been 
known for 40 years; that is to calve 
cows out in a barn or shed where 
cows have never been before and put 
the newborn calves where there have 
never been calves before. 

This past fall you probably read 
of a new vaccine to prevent the 
primary virus infection that weakens 
the calf before the bacterial stage 
of the scours takes over and kills. 
This vaccine is given by mouth im- 
mediately after birth and can be 
obtained from your veterinarian. 
The apparent problem is that only 
a small percentage of calf disease 
is caused by this particular virus. 

The practical way to find out if 
this vaccine will help is to try it. 
Where it has worked, it has been a 
valuable asset in disease prevention. 


WHERE DOES A HEAVYWEIGHT 
BUSH HOG HARROW PLOW? 


ANYWHERE 


IT WANTS TO! 


Model 146 









The Model 146 Offset Disc Harrow dictates 
the terms. It’s built tough to work tough in 
toughest open field conditions. Teamed with 
your 60 or more horsepower tractor, this unit 
will get right down to work because it’s downright 


rugged. Bush Hog’s® Model 146 is available in light, 
regular, and heavy duty construction. With muscular 
4’ x 4” steel frame structure, 1%4’’ thick blades, and 
6’ to 13’6”’ cutting widths. Clean design for ample trash 
clearance. Get the undisputed Bush Hog heavyweight 


plowing champion that’s got more pounds of pounce. 


Beet A 







Model 1437 Wing Tandem. 
Up to 21’ cutting width. 
Wings fold to 1314’. 


Write for free literature 


( ie BUSH HOG” 
| 


SEEN Coen SSE EN meme SLOT! TEER 
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However, no vaccine will clear up Dept. AA-18 
calf-raising problems where the basic 6 Selma, Alabama 36701 
factors of good management in start- BUSH HOG | NAME 
ing calves are not followed. ADDRESS 
Other Items “A Bush Hog is a Bush Hog . weet CITY | 
there ain’t no other.” 
Featuring The First Revolutionary You oy wonder why I have not fa Mah € LEE LOUETS OALORATION Sere ye 


Innovation in Gates Since Noah’s Ark 


HORSE HIGH « BULL STRONG 
CALF TIGHT * TROUBLE FREE 
NO SHOVELING « TIME SAVING 
ATTRACTIVE * LONG LASTING 


For longer gate requirements use two gates. 
No center post needed. Spring operated. 
12’ — 14’ — 16’ gates available. 


Call or write: Joseph Swantak, Inc. 


Distributors 
Delhi Stage, 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Dealer inquiries invited. 








Beautiful Genuine Dupont Plastic 
Now! Enjoy d NEW 


FALSE PLATE 








Made from Your 
‘§ Old, Loose Plate! 
ONE-DAY SERVICE 
No Impression Needed! 
At last: Take advantage hy 
3 | NOW of our new, revolu- 
Repaired | tionary False Plate Dupli- $2995 
$10.00 |cation System. SAVE 
ONEY! Enjoy the blessed 
comfort of a perfect-titting plate! 
Your old loose, uncomfortable, Transparent 
cracked or chipped plate transformed moof Upper 
into a new, comfort-fitting, natural- Lower or 
pink lightweight plate—made ex- Partials 
pertly of fine, top-quality Dupont 
Plastic. We use same ea ae ° 
natural-shaped matche eeth. 
Broken, cracked plates repaired;  30-Pay 
missing, broken teeth replaced. ACT Money-Back 
TODAY to enjoy comfort in wearing Trial 
full or partial dentures! 


Send no Money! Professional 
Write teday for Guaranteed 
Free Details, work 
lowest prices on 
this new, won- 
derful plate ser- 
vice. Highest prices paid for dental gold! 

f False Pilate Cleaner 
FREE! Tan ora tea money-saving offer! 


All-State Dental Laboratories (Est. 25 yrs.) 
1537 Devon Ave., Dept. 756 Chicago, II]. 60660 


Write for FREE 





Plant for windbreaks, bound- 
ary markers, Christmas trees. 
Quick growing, even on poor 
Soil. 3-year-old Transplants. 
3 to 6 in, tall. 15 for $3 ppd.* 


Hardy, vigorous Colorado Blue 
Spruce. 4-year-old transplants. 
4to8 inches tall. 10 for $3. 
ppd.*, 20 for $5. ppd.* 
(West of Miss. river or south 
of N.C., Tenn., add 50c per 
; offer.) 

Order Now! Shipped postpaid at planting time. 

FREE BROCHURE and Evergreen 
Selection Guide. Write today. 
Western Maine Forest Nursery Co. 
Dept. AA-24-D Fryeburg, Maine 04037 


mentioned the use of antibiotics, 
vitamins, etc., as prevention. They 
are good, and I recommend them 
. . . but, as with the vaccine, these 
antibiotics and vitamins are not able 
to do the job either, without basic 
good management. 

In the use of vaccines, antibiotics, 
and vitamins consult your veteri- 
narian as to what he will recommend 
before you waste time and money, 
and lose more calves. There is a 
definite place for them, but more are 
wasted than are needed. Of course, 
on cows or calves destined for meat 
consumption, many of these ma- 
terials cannot be used without ob- 
serving the mandated holding periods 
before slaughter, which makes them 
impractical. 

In a future issue I would like to 
discuss the use of “pickled” colostrum 
as it is used on many farms in the 
Northeast. Space prevents this now 
and I feel it might detract from a 
review of basic good management 
factors. If you are having problems 
with calves, go over the ten points 
again and ask yourself if you are 
really doing all of them. A com- 
pletely truthful answer to yourself 
might be all the help you need! 





“He should be good — he wore out my bale- 
thrower practicing.” 
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THE 
DEPENDABLES 


Dr. Naylor...a practicing veterinarian and working dairy farmer 
developed the Naylor line of Dairy Dependables for use in his own 
herd. Here are some of his products widely used and trusted by 


generations of dairymen who demand the finest. 


action. Acts me- 
chanically to 
keep teat end 
open and in nat- 
ural shape to 
keep milk flow- 





. ing. Acts medi- 
cally by slowly releasing Sulfathiazole 
from dilator into teat for prolonged 
antiseptic and healing action. 


Large Pkg. (40 Dilators) — $1.50 


BLU-KOTE® 


Now spray or 
paint on effective 
treatment for 
Cowpox, ring- 
worm, skin abra- 
sions. Cover 
wounds with 
quick-drying, 
penetrating coat- 
ings to reduce oe 
pus formations, dry-up secretions, con- 
trol secondary infections. Effective 
medication at your finger tips. 


4-0z. Dauber Bottle — $1.00 
6-0z. Aerosol Spray — $1.29 





UDDER BALM 


The modern anti- 
septic ointment 
for udder and 
teats that stays in 
contact to relieve 
reduce 


soreness, 





B congestion, soft- 

— en udders and 
heal teats. The fast, lasting action of 
this soothing, softening ointment has 
made it the industry standard. 


9-oz. Tin — $1.25 


RED-KOTE® 
Promotes faster 

healing of wire ee 
cuts, scratches, 


burns, chafes, 
teat sores and 


& VeteR IWAN 
other superficial i LET RE x | 
animal wounds. | sorte | 
Non-drying RED- ' ss 

j 


KOTE fights in- 
fection...adheres, 
protects, soothes and helps to soften. 
4-o0z. Dauber Bottle — $1.25 
6-oz. Aerosol Spray — $1.35 





All Dr. Naylor Veterinary Products are formulated, manufactured, 


@ 
MEDICATED 
TEAT DILATORS 
we c Super-soft 2 way 
@ 
® 







packaged and sold by people who know and care about the Dairy 
Business. Available at drug, feed and farm stores or mailed post- 
paid: H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, New York 13808, Dept. AA-2 
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This clutch is cadmium-plated 
to prevent messy breakdowns. 
Only Farmhand’s 
450 Spreader 
























int 
clutch! 


A loaded spreader better not break down! 
That’s why we've made the 450 Spreader 
such a tough brute. 7'%-ton capacity with an 
acid-resistant steel box. A trouble-free conveyor 
with heavy rail-steel slats. Overload-protected 
drive. Thick steel beater-paddles ona 1 %-in. carbon 

steel -shaft. Plus the most reliable clutch in the busi- 
ness. Top off the 450 with options tailored to your needs 
—hydraulic liquid endgate...forage box conversion kit... 
mixer-feeder attachment...truck mountings. The 450 is 
so reliable, so versatile, it could be the last spreader you'll 
ever have to buy. 


FARMHANDG 


CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 


J.R. KANIK, Inc. 
Get Midwest Harrows Now. 


save time... trips ...compaction... 
fuel and money this Spring. 


129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 
TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315-773-5566 





With Midwest Lift-Harrows, Buster-Bars and Planter-Harrows on your disks, 
field cultivators, plows and planters, you’ll be set to prepare the best seedbeds 
possible. And enjoy the big benefits of Midwest modern minimum tillage. To 
save time and trips. Cut compaction and costs. Hurry planting. Increase yields. 





You have another big reason to use Midwest tillage equipment this Spring. 
Studies show you can save up to 2 gallons of fuel per acre for each field trip 
you eliminate. See your Midwest dealer now. Get the Lift-Harrows, Buster- 
Bars and Planter-Harrows you’ll need. 


MIDWEST INDUSTRIES INC. 
IDA GROVE, IOWA 51445 
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by Bill Pardee 


Horse pasture tips 


Good horse pastures aren’t hard to 
develop or to keep up. Start with 
good grass, fertilize it annually, clip 
your weeds, and you're off and run- 
ning. A well managed pasture can be 
a cheap source of feed, a good exer- 
cise lot and an attractive place to 
keep your horses. 

For tips on putting your pasture 
together, we've drawn together in- 
formation from research and practi- 
cal experience of northeastern 
agronomists and horse specialists. 

To start with, consider your over- 
all goals for your pasture. If you 
have less than one acre per horse, 
you're short of land to actually grow 
much feed. So your best bet is to 
make your pasture an_ attractive 
place to keep your horses, where 
they can get exercise and sun, and 
maybe find a little grass. Set up your 
pasture accordingly and plan to buy 
your feed. 

For such situations, Kentucky blue- 
grass is nearly ideal. It holds up 
under trampling and grazing and 
provides a firm and attractive surface 
for running. Horses like bluegrass 
and they'll keep it gnawed down. 

Tall fescue makes a tougher grass 
for sowing over heavy traffic areas 
near feed bunks, water troughs and 
fences. Horses don’t find tall fescue 
as tasty, but that’s a help in those 
areas where you d like to keep a sod. 

Early spring fertilization with 
40-50 pounds of nitrogen followed 
by mowing of weeds once or twice 
during the summer will keep your 
grass attractive and give your horses 
something to gnaw on. But with 
scanty acreage don’t count on much 


help with the feed bill. 


More Acres 


The game changes if you have 
more acres available for pasture, say 
two acres or more per animal. Here 
you can gain considerable feed by 
treating your pasture as a crop. 

In choosing grasses to sow or grow, 
consider bluegrass your basic species 
for horse pastures. Make it your 
principal grass on small acreages, 
and include it in mixtures even on 
larger pastures. Horses like bluegrass 
and it develops a good turf. It’s the 
classic grass for pastures and most 
horsemen swear by it. It can take 
the continuous grazing common to 
most horse pastures, and with help 
from fertilization and weed clipping 
will come back year after year. 

But bluegrass has its weaknesses. 
It yields less than many other grasses 
and goes dormant during the hot 
summer months. As a result, you'll 
get most of your bluegrass growth 
in the spring and fall when days are 
cool and moisture plentiful. 

Tall growing grasses like timothy, 
brome and orchardgrass yield lots 
more forage than bluegrass but they 


require more attention. The major 
difference is that they cannot take 
continuous grazing, and so should 
be sown in several paddocks that 
can be grazed rotationally. An ideal 
plan is to divide your pasture into 
four to six paddocks, then shift your 
horses every seven to ten days. This 
will allow five or six weeks of re- 
growth in each paddock before 
regrazing. 

Alfalfa, ladino clover and _birds- 
foot trefoil can provide help in 
special situations. Alfalfa can kick 
in extra yield, but will kill out quick- 
ly under frequent grazing. Sow only 
where you can follow a rotation 
scheme like that above. 

Trefoil can be particularly in- 
teresting because of its ability to 
produce midsummer growth. Horses 
don’t find trefoil particularly tasty, 
so they'll graze alfalfa and grasses 
first. However, come midsummer 
when these are dormant, they'll eat 
trefoil fine and do well on it. 


Personality Pastures 


different personalities. Set up one 
with bluegrass and ladino clover for 
spring and fall grazing, another with 
alfalfa and timothy or brome for} 
early and midsummer growth, and | 
perhaps a third with timothy and | 
birdsfoot trefoil for late June and | 
August. | 
If you are limited on fencing or | 
space, you can get some of the same | 
effect by sowing parts of one pasture | 
with different species. Use bluegrass | 
as your base, sow bromegrass in well- 
drained areas, ladino and orchard- 
grass in wet spots, timothy and tre- | 
foil in heavy or poorly-drained soils, | 
and fescue in heavy wear areas. This | 
should give horses a choice of grow- | 
ing forage throughout the season, | 
though they'll be likely to over- graze | 
the tall growers. 
Fertilize 


| 
Develop your pastures to 0 
| 


Fertilization is central to any suc- 
cessful pasture program, whether | 
your acreage is small or large. Fer-| 
tilizers boost yield and help spread | 
your grazing over the season. 

Nitrogen is the prime nutrient for | 
grasses. Forty to 50 pounds of nitro-| 
gen applied in late fall or in early | 
spring before your grass greens up| 
can boost yields and give you earlier | 
growth. 

To further spread your grazing, | 
you can leave some bluegrass un 
fertilized until late May or early| 
June, then hit it with 40-50 pounds 
per acre. The same amount put on 
in September will boost fall produc- 
tion. ’m not suggesting that you 
fertilize one planting of bluegrass| 
three times but rather, that you| 
treat several areas at different times 
to extend the grazing period. Blue 
grass responds to nitrogen, but not 
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enough to pay for more than 40-50 
pounds per season. 


Bromegrass, orchardgrass and tim- 
othy are tall growers, and show more 
response to nitrogen than bluegrass. 
Here you can generally pay for two 
applications of 50 pounds each, one 
in the early spring, another after the 
first or second grazing periods. © 

Heavily-grazed grasses also require 
phosphorus and potassium and these 
elements are a must for clover, alfalfa 
or trefoil. Rates should be at least 
50 pounds per acre of each per year, 
more if your soil needs it. To deter- 
mine the best rates, your best bet 
is to have your soil tested. 

Lime is another must for top pro- 
duction. Most pastures need it, par- 
ticularly if you plan to grow clover 
or alfalfa with your grass. Here again, 
a soil test is your best indicator. 
Check with your county extension 
agent for soil containers, soil test 
information and recommendations. 
Note particularly your pH level, your 
indicator of soil acidity. Add enough 
lime to bring your pH up to 6.0 for 
grass, 7.0 for alfalfa and clover. It’s 
best to work lime into the soil before 
planting. However, you can topdress 
with lime and gain some good effects. 
Situations differ widely so this is a 
good topic to discuss with your 
county extension agent, who can help 
you focus in on your specific condi- 
tions. 

Mow Weeds 

Mowing weeds is a prime key in 
any pasture program. Your mower 
is your cheapest and usually your 
best weed control tool. Rotary, sickle 
bar or flail, it doesn’t make much 
difference so long as you get the job 
done. 

For best weed control, try to get 
over your pastures twice, once in 
late June and again in late August. 
The first cutting will clip early weeds 
before they set seed, and trim grass 
seed heads to make way for tastier 
regrowth. The late summer cut clips 
perennial weeds and trims forage 
species to spur fall growth. 

Clip close to the ground, no higher 
than 1% to 2 inches. Horses have 
soft noses and don’t like to shove 
them into a tall stiff stubble. They'll 
miss much of the new regrowth if 
you cut too high. 

Broadleaved weeds can invade 
horse pastures quickly, partly due 
to the way horses graze. They’re 
picky eaters, tend to graze species 
they like into the ground, while 
leaving others entirely alone. A 
herbicide like 2,4-D can be helpful 
in knocking these back. Best time 
to apply is in very early spring for 
dandelions and yellow rocket, then 
again in early June, when later- 
starting broadleaves begin. Use 
2,4-D on grass pastures, but not on 
alfalfa or trefoil since this herbicide 
kills legumes. 

Droppings create ungrazed spots, 
so it helps to spread these out. You 
can drag chains, pegtooth harrows, 
or boards behind the tractor or 
mower to spread these out without 
tearing up your turf. This also ex- 
poses the manure to sun and wind, 
Which dries it out and kills off in- 
ternal horse parasites. 


To Plow or Not To Plow? 


Big question for many horse own- 
€rs is whether or not to tear up the 
present pasture and start again or 
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to improve management and try to 
boost production at lower costs. 
Your answer may depend on your 
pasture goals. If you are merely 
seeking an attractive place for your 
horse to run and exercise, you can 
take the low-cost route. Mow and 
spray out your weeds, then fertilize 
your grass. If there’s any bluegrass 
at all in the pasture, it will spread 
and fill in. With less than one acre 
per horse, this route makes the most 
sense. 

However, if you have more acre- 
age available and hope to grow a 
substantial part of your horse feed, 
then you may choose to tear up all 
or part of your pasture, and sow a 
mixture of high yielders like alfalfa 
and grass or trefoil and grass. This 
generally means liming, plowing, 
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Rug ed Pat: 
pushbutton systems - 


preparing a good seed bed and sow- 
ing your new crop. New herbicides 
on the market, particularly paraquat, 
make it possible to kill out your 
existing stand without plowing. Sev- 
eral seeders and drills for sowing 
grass in killed sod have been devel- 
oped but few are on the market. 
Best bet at present is still to plow 
and prepare a good seed bed before 
sowing. 

Bluegrass fills a special role in any 
horse pasture. Agronomists agree on 
its merits but differ over whether 
it pays to seed it. Some note that 
bluegrass comes in fast as other 
species go out so there’s no need to 
seed it. Others feel that a few pounds 
of bluegrass in your mixture won't 
hurt and may fill in the chinks. Ten 
to twenty pounds of bluegrass per 


‘helps you 


acre is plenty, and you don’t need 
fancy varieties. Plain Kentucky blue- 
grass will do fine for horses. 

Horse pastures need not be expen- 
sive or difficult to improve or main- 
tain. The management requirements 
are minimal compared with most 
other livestock operations. Exactly 
what you do depends on how much 
of a showplace you'd like your 
pasture to be, your acreage and how 
much feed you hope to produce. For 
detailed information on your soils, 
adapted grasses, seeding rate, and 
fertilizer suggestions specific for 


your pastures, contact your county 
extension agent. 

Grass is the natural feed for horses 
and they'll do fine on it, given the 
chance. All you need do is give them 
and the pasture a bit of help. 









work smarter... 


SY 


feed cattle 


fast! 





Engineered for simple ruggedness, Patz feed handling 
equipment delivers years of dependable service. Choose a 
single machine or a complete work-saving system — there's a 
full range of Patz silo unloaders, conveyors, material movers 
and feeders to fit your beef or dairy herd feeding layout. 
You'll work smarter . . . with Patz. 


Patz Feeding Systems... your link to quality. 





Patz Circular 
Feeders. 








i Patz Overhead 
Feeders. 


Patz Manger 
Feeders. 





not harder. 









Patz Silo Unloaders, 
Material Movers, Conveyors, 
Straight-Line Feeders. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

YES, I'd like more information on: 

L] Straight-Line Feeders 

() Overhead Feeders (J) Silo Unloaders 
1 Circular Feeders _] Conveyors 

() Manger Feeders L] Material Movers 
L] Other 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 
Phone No. 
1am an L] owner (J manager CL) student 








Pound,: Wisconsin 54161 


Cattle feeders, silo unloaders, conveyors, 
material movers, barn cleaners, manure 
stackers, manure spreaders A-2] 
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by Wes Thomas 


COLD 
WEATHER 
STARTS 


A variety of accessories and systems are 
available to ease the chore of starting an 
engine in cold weather. . . 


COLD starting aids, in addition 
to the immediate convenience they 
provide in getting your tractor, truck 
or car started more readily in cold 
weather, also provide long-term 
benefits in reduced engine wear. The 
few minutes required to warm up a 
cold engine can produce greater 
engine wear than several hours at 
normal operating temperature. 

All cold-starting systems are de- 
signed to help overcome the effect 
of low temperature. They are not 
intended to offset starting difficulties 
resulting from poor mechanical con- 
dition of the engine or starting sys- 
tem. If the starting aids are to per- 
form as intended during extremely 
cold weather, it’s imperative that 
the engine and starting system be in 
tip-top shape. 

Basically, all starting aids are 
designed to affect two major aspects 
of engine starting — cranking speed 
and fuel vaporization. 

All engines have a minimum crank- 
ing speed that the starting system 
must produce if the engine is to start. 
Starting aids in this category are de- 
signed to help overcome the results 
of low temperature that tend to re- 
duce this cranking speed below the 
acceptable minimum. 

In addition, the fuel in the engine 
must be either vaporized or brought 
to a high enough temperature to 
ensure combustion. Here, the second 
category of starting aids is designed 
to offset the effects of cold weather 
that prevent combustion. 


Cranking Speed 


To obtain adequate cranking 
speed, the resistance to cranking 
caused by low temperature can be 
reduced, or the capacity of the crank- 
ing system can be increased to over- 
come the resistance caused by low 
temperature. 

Since the increased resistance to 
cranking is a result of the viscosity 
increase of the oil as temperature is 
reduced, the logical approach here 
is to provide some means of heating 
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the oil. In general, these means can 
be divided into three categories: in- 
the-block, crankcase, and external 
heaters. 

Each type of in-the-block heater 
takes its name from the component 
it replaces to gain entrance to the 
water jacket — freeze plug, heat 
bolt, drain plug, and water-mani- 
fold-plate heater. 

Their primary advantages are: 
reduced heat loss, ease of installation, 
no leakage problems, lowest-cost 
coolant heaters, light weight, easiest 
to service and maintain, and least 
complicated. 

Capacity needed can be deter- 
mined by allowing about two to three 
watts per cubic inch of engine dis- 
placement. If more than 1500 watts 
are to be used on an engine, two 
heaters placed at different points in 
the block should be used. 


Crankcase Heaters 


Heating the oil in the crankcase 
alone is usually not adequate for 
cold-starting problems. However, it 
does help to provide free-flowing 
lubricant to the critical parts of the 
engine right after startup. 

Oil is a poor conductor of heat, 
and must be heated by convection. 
The lube oil heater should be plugged 
in as soon as the engine is turned off, 
so it has only to keep the oil warm 
rather than to heat it from a very 
low temperature. 

In general, allow about 10 watts 
of heating capacity per quart of en- 
gine oil. In some cases, it may be 
necessary to remove the oil pan and 
braze an adapter into its side for in- 
stallation of the heating element. 

Another common type of crank- 
case heater is inserted in place of the 
dipstick. However, it is less con- 
venient because it must be inserted 
and removed each time it is used. 
In general, dipstick heaters have 
relatively little capacity, and the 
curved dipstick tubes on some cars 
make insertion difficult. 

These heaters provide an auxiliary 


source of heat to the cooling system 
to keep the engine warm, and op- 
erate much like a gravity-flow hot- 
water furnace. The unit is mounted 
as low as possible on the side of the 
engine. Its inlet is connected to the 
block drain or lower radiator hose; 
the outlet is connected to the heater, 
and heats the engine quickly and uni- 
formly. 

Fuel source for these heaters may 
be either electricity or the fuel used 
in the engine itself. In general, the 
electric heaters are more convenient 
and trouble-free, but the self-con- 
tained unit eliminates the need for 
having electrical power available 
where the vehicle is parked. 

In general, low temperature also 
tends to decrease the capacity of 
the cranking system at the same time 
it is increasing the load placed on the 
system. Thus, another approach is to 
augment the capacity of the crank- 
ing system to overcome the increased 
load. 

Since battery output is adversely 
affected by the low temperature, 
electrically-powered battery heaters 
can be used to keep battery tempera- 
ture up. Those available include a 
plate-contact type which is placed 
under the battery or fastened to its 
side; battery box heaters for use 
with insulated battery boxes; and 
battery blanket heaters. 

The plate-contact type is most 
efficient. Amount of heat applied 
should be limited to about 50 to 65 
watts, since too much heat can melt 





The cranking capacity of a 
battery drops rapidly as 
temperature falls. The 
length of the bar represents 
100 percent at 80 degrees 
F., down to 20 percent at 
—20F. 


the case and cause internal damage 
to the battery. 

For truck use, the box surrounding 
the battery can be insulated and the 
entire space inside heated to warm 
the battery. 


Additional Capacity 


If the vehicle battery, at its low 
temperature, is not adequate to crank 
the engine, a second battery or other 
power source can be connected to 
augment the vehicle battery. 

The usual arrangement is to pro- 


vide jumper cables from another | 


vehicle or from a spare battery — 
preferably a well-charged one that | 
has been stored in a warm place. 

Ideally, the voltage of the booster 
battery should be equal to that of the 
engine to be started. However, if 
both 6-volt and 12-volt engines are 
in use, it is usually inconvenient to 
provide two booster batteries. In 
practice, the 12-volt booster battery 
can be used in either case, if proper 
precautions are observed. 

For a 12-volt system, there’s no 
problem. Just attach the jumper 
cables so the terminals are connected 
positive to positive, negative to nega- 
tive. Then use the starter in the regu- 
lar way. 

For a 6-volt system, ground the 
same terminal of the booster battery 
as is grounded for the 6-volt battery. 
In most cases, this will be the nega- 
tive terminal, but some manufac- 
turers use a positive-ground connec- 
tion. 

Then, with the ignition switch 
on, connect the opposite terminal 
of the 12-volt battery to the starter- 
motor terminal. The extra voltage 
will spin the engine faster and aid 
the starting process. Be sure to dis- 
connect the booster battery as soon 
as the engine starts. 

If the engine doesn’t start after 
a few seconds cranking, don’t con- 
tinue to grind the starter. The low 
temperature of the starter motor 
permits it to withstand the increased 
voltage for a short time, but pro- 
longed grinding may burn out the 
starter. 


Trickler 


An inexpensive trickle-charger can 
be connected to the battery over- 
night. As its name implies, this de- 
vice charges the battery at a very 
slow rate, but during a period of 10 
or 12 hours can restore a significant 
portion of the cranking power of a 
battery. Equally important, the flow 
of current through the battery helps 
keep it warm. 

The trickle-charger also provides 
a convenient means for keeping the 
extra booster battery at full charge. 

Additional cranking capacity can 
also be provided by a starting cart 
or arrangement in which a small 
dc generator is driven by a single- 
cylinder air-cooled engine. These 
units are usually arranged to meet the 
demands for starting current as well 
as being used to recharge the vehicle 
battery more slowly. 

In general, these units tend to be 
somewhat expensive for the limited 
use they would receive in farm sit- 
uations. However, some of them can 
be used as a source of 110/220-volt 
ac power. If a standby power source 
is needed for the farmstead or for use 
in remote locations, you might wish 
to consider this convenient source of 
additional starting capacity. 

In some instances, a ring-type re- 
duction gear can be installed be- 
tween the starter motor and the fly- 
wheel. This arrangement, in effect, 
gears down the starter drive so the 
starter motor can produce additional 
torque to turn over the engine more 
readily. 

For dependable starting, the fuel 
must be vaporized — and in diesel 
engines raised to high enough tem- 
peratures to produce combustion. 
Two approaches are used to accom- 
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olish this in low-temperature situa- 
tions. Either a highly-volatile fuel 
may be substituted for conventional 
‘uel, or additional heat may be sup- 
olied to aid vaporization of the regu- 
ar fuel. 

To provide an extra-volatile fuel 
hat will ignite even at low temper- 
iture, ether is introduced into the 
ntake manifold or through the air- 
‘leaner inlet. Because of the difficulty 
f introducing ether from pour cans 
yr from capsules, pressurized spray 
‘ans have become the _ preferred 
nethod. 

These spray cans may be hand- 
ield, and the ether sprayed into the 
iir intake, or the can may be part of 
: more permanent setup. The hand- 
aeld can, while requiring a minimum 
of equipment, may be inconvenient 
‘o use because the operator cannot 
direct it toward the air inlet and 
yperate the starter at the same time. 
in these situations, two persons may 
be required to get the engine started. 


Permanent 


Alternately, the can may be used 
in connection with a permanently- 
installed system in which the ether 
is injected through a tube directly 
into the intake manifold. This ar- 
rangement is electrically controlled 
:0 the operator can control the ether 
injection by a pushbutton on the 
lash. 

Whatever the arrangement, once 
‘he engine starts only enough ether 
should be used to keep it running 
until it warms up enough to run on 
the regular fuel. Excess ether raises 
‘he combustion pressures in the en- 
sine and can cause serious engine 
damage. 

Glow plugs or manifold heaters 
‘an be used in connection with diesel 
engines to provide additional heat 
‘or vaporization. These are heating 
levices inserted into the intake man- 
ifold and powered by the vehicle 
battery. 

Before attempting to start the 
engine, the glow plug is warmed 
several seconds by the battery. Then, 
he initial charge of air is warmed 
0 help the fuel vaporize and burn. 
f the engine does not start, cranking 
hould be discontinued and the glow 
lug reheated before reattempting 
o start the engine. 

The various external-heater ar- 
angements described earlier also 
erve to warm the engine and help 
romote easy vaporization of the 
uel, 


Vhat’s Best? 


In general, the external-heater 
rrangements provide greater benefits 
han the other systems described. 
‘ince they warm the engine, they en- 
ourage flow of the lubricating oil 
nd thus reduce engine wear im- 
aediately after startups. This is in 
ontrast to the other starting aids 
vhich, in effect, force the starting of 

cold engine, and depend on the 
‘eat of combustion to bring the en- 
‘ine up to normal operating tempera- 





INTO EACH LIFE... 
by Addison H. Hallock 
Weather forecasters may be 
Deserving of much sympathy, 
But when all day the sleet and rain 
Have tattered on my windowpane 


And they’ ve predicted ‘‘clear and fine,’ 
They don’t get very much of mine! 
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ture. However, the external heaters 
tend to be more complicated, and 
thus more costly. 

In selecting a starting aid, you 
will want to take into account the 
lowest winter temperature in your 
area, the number of cold days you 
normally have each winter, the num- 
ber of these days that the vehicle 
will likely be used, and the con- 
venience of the device in relation 
to its cost. 

In general, the more expensive 

but also the more convenient 

. systems would probably be justi- 
fied if you plan to use the vehicle 
on many extremely cold days. On the 
other hand, for only occasional use 
during a few cold days, the less ex- 
pensive, less convenient systems 


would probably be adequate. 


New Chevy 
brake systems 
matched to truck 
size and capacity 
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The National 


Asso- 
ciation of Animal 
Breeders has a new 
headquarters at Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 
Shown at the new 
facility are, from 
left: Erton Sipher, 
Gouverneur, New 
York, NAAB_ board 
member; William 
Durfey, Columbia, 
executive secretary; 
Dr Re E.6 Walton, 
De Forest, Wiscon- 
sin, president; and 
David Yoder, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, 
vice president. 


Chevrolet announces an improve- 
ment in pickup braking systems. 
Our fade-resistant front disc brakes 
are incorporated into complete sys- 
tems computer-matched to the 
model and GVW rating of the pick- 
up you order. 


The higher your pickup GVW rat- 
ing, the heavier the brake system 
components. The system for what- 
ever model and load rating you 
order is computer-selected right at 
the factory so that heavier duty 
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pickups get heavier duty brakes. 


Also included is a new disc brake 
lining wear sensor which signals 
audibly when pads should be 
replaced. 


Finned drum brakes are used at 
the rear wheels, and brake power 
assist is available on all models 
from lightest to heaviest. 


Stopping power matched to pick- 
up capacity. It's another way 
Chevy builds value and toughness 
into every pickup. 





Lasting Chevy Value 
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8est thing about 
my New Idea 

10-ton spreader... 

| spend a lot less time 
spreading manure. ” 



















auling an honest 365 bushels each load, this big new 
~superHeavyweight” from Avco New Idea Is a real time 
saver. Because at 10 tons a trip, even the biggest spreading 
jobs go fast. 


‘his big 10-ton New Idea is built to take the punishment of 
nauling those huge loads over rough fields year after year, 
with little or no maintenance. It’s got structural steel from 
end to end, with a 2-year warranty on the conveyor— anda 
sirong, Penta-treated wood box: sides, bottom and end— 
backed by the New Idea Warranty On Wood. Ask about it. 


/Jew Overload Protection. Belleville spring-type slip 

clutch protects the power train. But should the conveyor on 
tis 10-ton model become frozen fast, or overloaded, 
tere’s aspecial patented “conveyor overload protection 
system” that sounds a warning ‘clack,’ then disconnects 
-nd resets itself. This way there’s less chance of a broken 
Cnain or damaged conveyor. 


ew Idea spreader dealers go from one extreme to the 
cther. With twelve PTO’s ranging from 116 bushels to the 
(1g 318- and 365-bushel giants. Stop in and see how good 
I’ seems to pick just the right one for your hauling and 

© reading needs. 


Coldwater, Ohio 45828 


‘Ne make your job a little easier. 


And these 

New Idea dealers 
make buying a 
New Idea spreader 
a little easier. 
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Geo. & Betty Kentner 
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Foster Millard 
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Zakens Farm Equipment 
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Pagano Tractor & Impl. Co. 
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Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
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The first new look at 
basic disk design since disks 
were invented 


9 New 
Level-Action” 
Disks 


JOHN DEERE 





Here’s the 310 Disk. 
110 and 210 Disks are 
similar in basic desigr 
but with relatively 

less weight-per-blade. 


John Deere looked at the problems 
o old-style disks and came up 

w th a new design—just as if no 
disk ever existed before. In fact, 
w 3 came up with nine new disks 

in three weight classes. Major 
components work as a team. 
Compare that to old-style designs 
that are often a collection of year- 
to year corrections. 


Ti ese new disks are backed by 
mre than 25,000 hours of testing 
in 23 states and two provinces. If 
w: hadn't been convinced that 

Le vel-Action Disks are a level 

be tter than any old-style disk, we 
wouldn't be introducing them— 
we'd still be testing. For example, 
lok at these key benefits: 


Tre exclusive hitch linkage keeps 
th > frame level from top transport 
he ight to full working depth. And 
it jives you 100 percent working 
weight on every blade when disk- 
inj at full depth. 


Overlapping front gangs cut 
avay the center ridge old-style 
disks leave behind. No unworked 


Choose from three 
Power-Flex Disks— 
this 3-section 230, a 
2-section 220, or the 
heavier, stronger 3- 
section 330 Disk. 


ridge of hard soil to hinder chemi- 
cal incorporation or seed germina- 
tion. The level disk floor matches 
the top-level seedbed. 





Offset rear gangs puli in the 

same amount of soil front gangs 
move out. And—rear gangs feather 
soil together instead of slamming 
it together into a ridge. You get a 
smooth flow of well-mixed soil. 



















Gang components are all new. 
Swept-back standards aid trash 
flow. Self-aligning gang bearings 
add to work life. New reduced 
angle Cone-Disk blades improve 
penetration. Welded spools in- 
crease strength compared to cast 
spools—and they fit the new 
blades so scrapers can work close 
to the junction of spool and blades 
to peel away sticky soil. 


Choose from nine models in the 
Level-Action Disk Family. Three 
weight classes match most any 
disking Job (40 to 74 pounds-per- 
blade, 60 to 118 pounds-per-blade, 
and 120 to 212 pounds-per-blade). 


In addition to disks shown here, 
Level-Action models include an 
integral disk, a heavy-duty offset, 
and a Swinger Disk that works 28 
feet wide yet swings around to 
transport about 15 feet wide. 


Your only question is: “which 

one is best for me?” Your John 
Deere dealer has additional in- 
formation that will help you decide 
the answer to that question. 


Some things you 
learn the hard way. 


Like how to best manage AAtrex on your farm. 


It’s taken trial and error. Years of it. 
And now you've got AAtrex” just about 
where you want it. 

You've learned how to manage it 
on each of your fields. To get the results 
you want. Year after year. 

And, what you ve learned has 
helped us learn about AAtrex, too. 

Sure, we at Ciba-Geigy originated 
AAtrex. Back in 1959. But, through 
the years, we've made a number of 
improvements. Because you wanted a 
better AAtrex. 

Changes we've made in the manu- 
facturing process help AAtrex 80W mix 
better. Stay in suspension better. Spray 
better. And now, when you do spray 
your AAtrex, it’s less abrasive. Which 
makes it easier on your sprayer. 

You see the results of these changes 


in better performance. 

Results you have reason to be 
confident in. Because A Atrex, by 
Ciba-Geigy, isn’t something we’re try- 
ing out on you. You already know a lot 
about it. 

Just as soon as the weather breaks, 
you ll be able to go right out and spray. 
Nothing to hold you up. That’s worth 
a lot, when you're growing a lot 
more corn. 

Your assurance of quality is printed 
on the bag. Look for ““CIBA-GEIGY” 
right on the front. Then you'll know 
the herbicide is formulated by the 
makers of AAtrex. 

Agricultural Division, CIBA-GEIGY 
Corporation, P.O. Box 11422, Greens- 


boro, N.C. 27409. 
CIBA—GEIGY 
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More young blood needed 


Albert Ortel, owner of a profitable 
185-acre dairy farm (50 milking 
cows) on the 
western rim of 
New York State 
overlooking 
Lake Erie, looks 
with a concerned 
eye at the indus- 
try that has sup- 
ported him for 
many years. 

And as 


one 
Albert Ortel 


approaches his 
farm on the Scrabble Hill Road near 
Collins, New York (about 40 miles 








south of Buffalo), the reason for his 
concern becomes apparent. For 
every three dairy farms in that area 
that appear to be “going concerns,” 
there is an abandoned farm, with 
house shuttered and machinery 
rusting in the barnyard. 


“A young man,’ he comments, 
“just cannot borrow the hundred 
thousand dollars required to start 
a dairy farm today. If a person 
doesn’t inherit a farm, he has little 
chance of acquiring one.” 


Ortel then enumerates basic ex- 
penditures necessary to put a dairy 


Photo: Victor Manning 


farm into operation. Noting that a 
herd of 50 dairy cows costs approxi- 
mately $25,000, he says, “The acre- 
age will probably cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000 and it’s not 
being unrealistic to estimate farm 
machinery cost at another $25,000.” 


He feels that the reason thousands 
of agricultural college graduates are 
venturing into horticulture and the 
food processing industries is chiefly 
because they cannot obtain a “grub- 
stake” to begin farming. 


Nevertheless, in spite of a distinct 
feeling of pessimism in regard to 


Part-time farming rates full-time 


credit... 


and credit is only the beginning at Farm Credit Service. When you 
can’t devote full time to your farm operation, you need people you 
can count on to back you up for your credit related needs. At Farm 
Credit Service throughout New England, New York State and New 
Jersey, you can depend on good, solid backing from Farm Credit 
men who know farming as well as credit. They understand the 
special requirements of farmers ... large and small... and they’re 
always ready to help. For dependable credit for your farm re- 
quirements, call on a man who offers much more than credit. 
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Your OWN 
Farm Credit Service 





Offering Land Bank and 
Production Credit Loans 
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financial opportunities available to 
prospective farmers, Ortel firmly 
believes the future of eastern dairy 
farming rests with the efficient fam. 
ily farm. 

“The giant corporate operations 
can’t farm successfully because labor 
and overtime costs eat up their prof- 
its,’ he says. “On the other hand, 
the farm family will spend lon: 
overtime hours and make the sac- 
rifices that will produce a profit. The 
family that is close to the earth and 
obtains its living from that earti 
will work long hours not only for 
profit but for love. In my opinior, 
the medium-size family farm wi] 
always be the foundation of eastera 
dairying.” 

Ortel reasons that for the dairy - 
man to make a better profit, more 
fluid milk must be sold because 
that’s where the money is. 


Advertise 


“We must advertise to consumers 
if we want to sell more milk to 
consumers,” he says. “We're just 
like competitive food and beverage 
operations, but with a strong and 
pertinent nutritional education story 
to tell.” . 

His conviction that non-brand 
milk promotion is important for the 
survival of the dairy farmer has led 
him to the vice chairmanship of the 
New York State Milk Promoticn 
Advisory Board. The New York State 
promotional program itself is con- 
ducted by the American — Dairy 
Association—Dairy Council of New 
York. 

Ortel is active in furthering the 
cause of the dairyman in many or- 
ganizations. He is president of the 
Collins Milk Producers Organiza- 
tion and an affiliate director of 
Dairylea Cooperative Inc., with 
which Collins is associated. He is 
also master of the Erie County 
Pomona Grange and Grange repre- 
sentative to the advisory board, a 
delegate to the Niagara Frontier 
Producers Cooperative Bargaining 
Agency, and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Northeast 
Dairy Council. 

A youthful 60-year-old, Ortel is 
concerned about the lack of young 
blood coming into the industry. He 
reiterates his belief that govern- 
ment, to overcome this problem, 
must lend farmers more money at 
cheaper rates. 


SUPPLEMENTAL INCOME 


Supplemental Security Income is 
a new federal program beginnii¢g 
January I, 1974. It’s designed to pro- 
vide a basic monthly income of $1.0 
per month for an individual ($165 
for a couple) who is aged, blind, or 
disabled . . . and has little or no in- 
come or financial resources. The 
amounts mentioned will rise to $140 
and $210, respectively, on July |, 
1974. 

It’s estimated that three millioa 
people will be eligible in the U.°. 
for these benefits. The program s 
inauguration represents a new par - 
nership between federal and state 
governments, based upon the princ - 
ple that those who are able to wor« 
should work, but those who are ur - 
able to work should have help. 
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Dollar Guide 





MILK PRICE (blend) increase to an annual average of $8.60 
per cwt. is forecast by Cornell ag economists for 1974 in 
the Order 2 market. The farm price of milk in New York 
set three records in 1973: new high level ($7.30 per cwt); 
largest increase during a single year ($1.05); and the 


{ith consecutive year of increase. 


REGIONAL COMMON MARKETING AGENCY has made 
possible above-order prices for milk in New England and 
the New York State-regulated markets at Buffalo and 
Rochester. Dairylea paid 40 cents per cwt. more than 
federal order minimum prices in those areas for 
October milk. 


FARMLAND VALUES will keep rising, probably average 


10 percent a year. Whopping jump of 20 percent in year 
ending November 1, 1973. 


PLASTIC INSULATION labeled ''non-burning" and ''self- 
extinguishing"! can burn like an inferno when subjected to 
intense heat. Big storm brewing over whole question ... 
we'll take deeper look at the problem in a future issue. 


TEAGH EVERYONE on the farm how to turn off the PTO 
and tractor engine of each tractor. Timothy Green of 
Worcester, New York, owes his life to his wife's ability 
to turn off PTO quickly when Tim became entangled in 
beaters of self-unloading wagon. 


EGG PRICES are predicted by American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association to average 52 cents per dozen (New 
York, fancy large white, wholesale, minimum 10 percent 
AA, 75 percent A, loose) in 1974. That's 8 cents 

below 1973. 


TAXES ON FARM REAL ESTATE in 1971 were at a level 
of $2 or more per $100 of full value in only 7 states. 
were in the Northeast ... Maine ($2.53), 
($2.37), Massachusetts ($2.64), 
Vermont ($2.04). 


Five 
New Hampshire 
New York ($2.55), and 
Average was $1.21 for 50 states. 


GASOLINE SHORTAGES throughout 1974 are a certainty, 
predict energy experts at Cornell University. They predict 


gasoline price will hit 75 cents to 80 cents per gallon in 
'74, and heating oil a minimum of 35 cents per gallon. 


U.S. FARM EXPORTS will hit $18 to $20 billions in the year 
ending July 1, 1974... a level believed incredible only a 
couple of years ago. Farm output is Uncle Sam's ace in 

the hole for poker game of international politics. 


HENS in houses at a temperature of 70 degrees don't use so 
much feed to keep warm as at 50 degrees. As the "energy 
crisis'' deepens, it may become economical to have higher 
layer-house temperature. 


HEAT DETECTION AIDS of several kinds for dairy cattle 
are on market... can be helpful in maintaining a profitable 


calving interval in a dairy herd. 


SOCIAL SECURITY is by far the most rapidly growing tax 
in the U.S. Benefits will go up 11 percent in 1974. 


DAIRY FARMERS SEMINAR at Highpoint Motor Inn, 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts on February 27 and 28 
from Wednesday morning through Thursday afternoon. 


WINTER WHEAT planted in U.S. for harvest in 1974 is 
Si million acres, up 18 percent above 1973. New York 


acreage up 46 percent, Pennsylvania up 30 percent. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX for farmers and farm partner- 
Ships must be filed by March 1 (unless an estimate was 
filed by January 15, in which case deadline is April 53, 
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The 


unp redictable 
ey 
squeezer 


Unpredictable, unseasonable wet weather, 
fluctuating grain markets, and ‘‘on-freeze- 
off-freeze’’ price controls are putting the 
squeeze on farm profits. 


One way to fight the squeeze is with a 
new GT Grain Dryer. With your own drying 
system you can eliminate those grain profit 
losses due to high moisture docking at sale time, and spoilage losses from 
high moisture storage. And when you stop to consider the cost-per-bushel 
it takes to operate a GT Dryer compared with your invested dollar, you’ !| 
quickly realize what a profit gainer it really is. 


We’ve made our new GT Tox-O-Wik and Tox-O-Wik I! Grain Dryers with a 
combination of features to insure fast, efficient and complete drying of all 
grains under any moisture condition. The simplicity of design and operation, 
combined with a strong rugged steel construction make for fewer down-times 
and a lot less maintenance. 


With 5 models to choose from, you can select a GT Dryer most suited to 

your farming needs. For more information on our grain dryer systems, — 

check the appropriate box below and return it to us along with your name 
and address. 
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(-] 570A (500 Bu, Automatic) 


C] 240 Bu. one pass continuous flow 





_ Name 
Address 
City. State 
Zip 
GTD14 


® Dept. 32 
Cae ai.more. TATGE MFG. CO., INC. CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 67432 ‘ 


DISTRIBUTED BY JL LIE: —D° rarmequipment @ 


NEW YORK N. Palladino & Son, Janesville 

Ag Equipment, Inc., Oakfield Saxby Implement, Mendon 

Ag Equipment, Albion Fingerlakes Equipment Co., Waterloo 
Davin Implement Co., Avon Otis Joroleman & Son, Weedsport 

F & W Equipment, Geneva C & J Implement Center, LaFargeville 
Fingerlakes Tractor Inc., Penn Yan Pleasant View Farms, Montour Falls 


101 EASTERN AVENUE @ SYRACUSE, N.Y. @ 315/463-5276 














KOZY-KOMFORT CALF STALL 


The popular, elevated calf stall. 


Now you can take calves from the 
cow earlier and eliminate problems 
with stress and weather. The Auto- 
matic Kozy Komfort Stall keeps 
them dry, helps them learn to eat 
and drink days earlier and elim- 
inates suckling on other calves. Stall 
is easy to assemble or knock down, 
front head gate is adjustable for 
width. Available with or without 
bowls and bottle holders or with 
hay tray that fits beneath bowls. 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Distributed by Clover Line Corp: 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


TT aa 


A BIG, BEAUTIFUL PUMPKIN 


' Remarkably uniform, round shape .. . hard, 
glossy orange skin . . . a very long keeper. 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10950 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 






This exclusive Harris introduction is ideal for big 
jack o’lanterns. Many weigh 50 Ibs. or more. 


‘ror FREE 1974 CATALOG. 


88 pages of illustrations and straight-forward descrip- 
tions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
16 Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y. 14624 
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Cash or accrual? 


by William Toleman* 


SHOULD we adopt a tax policy 
that reduces the availability of money 
to farmers? 

Some poultrymen are asking Con- 
gress to make accrual accounting 
mandatory by all poultry farms re- 


*Regional poultry specialist, Voorheesville, New 
York. 











porting for income-tax purposes. 
When a significantly large agricultur- 
al block such as the poultry industry 
starts the ball rolling, Congress may 
well decide to make accrual account- 
ing mandatory for all of agriculture. 
So the question becomes pertinent 
to all farmers. 


FH-820-3E 


Funk's is a Brand Name: Numbers Identify Varieties, 
FUNK SEEDS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
International Headquarters, Bloomington, lilinois 61701 


The vast majority of income-tax 
reporting by farmers is done by the 
cash method of accounting. Put 
simply, this is where all cash ex- 
penses are deducted from gross cash 
income, and income tax is paid on 
the balance. 

Accrual accounting differs by add- 
ing the value of inventory to taxable 
income. The hay in the barn, apples 
in the storage, or eggs in the cooler, 
are all inventory. The total value of 
this inventory is added to income the 
first year you switch from cash ac- 
counting to accrual accounting. Net 
increases in inventory, common to 
most profitable farms, are added to 
taxable income in succeeding years. 
Inventory decreases, of course, would 
be subtracted from income. 

Any farmer who stores crops, 


Hybrids You Can Count On... 
To Stand... For Top Yields... 
For Dry Corn Or Silage 


Thousands of corn growers have the good feeling 
that comes from their harvest of Funk’s-G. For both 
grain and silage. Hybrids they ‘‘counted on” 
Hybrids that paid off with the way corn is being 
grown today. Hybrids ordered in larger quantity than 
ever before for ‘74 planting. 

Nailing down the right hybrids for ‘74 is mighty 
important. You want hybrids you can count on. Hy- 
brids to make the most of your investment in time, 
land, available fertilizer, fuel. 

Talk to your Hoffman Seed Man. He can help you 
choose Big G Hybrids you can count on. Hybrids 
matched-up to your ‘74 acreage plans. 


HS: 


DRAMATIC PROOF OF FUNK’S-G 
SILAGE SUPERIORITY 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Progress Days Silage Show Com- 
petition is open to all brands. Yet, Funk’s-G has won in 1967, 
1968, 1969, 1970, 1972 and 1973! You can count on the Big G. 





Dependable Hybrids From Dependable People 


A.H. HOFFMAN SEEDS INC. 


Landisville, Pa.17538 
OUR 75TH YEAR 


We Are Proud To Be A Part Of American Agriculture 









The limitation of ren and remedy on the ta 
attached to each bag of Funk’s G-Hybrid sold is a 
part of the terms of sale thereof. 
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whether the crop be silage, hay, 
wheat, potatoes or apples, faces an 
additional tax bill if he changes from 
cash accounting to accrual account- 
ing. Under accrual accounting, the 
value of the inventory must be cal- 
culated and added to taxable income. 

These inventories have not had 
a tax value placed on them with the 
cash system, so the first year of re- 
porting on the accrual accounting 
system adds the inventory value to 
taxable income. It will cost farmers 
hundreds of millions of dollars in 
added taxes for agriculture to switch 
accounting systems. The IRS has 
given individuals who made _ the 
switch up to five or ten years to pay 
this initial bill, but it must eventually 
be paid. 


Cash or accrual? 


Placing a dollar value on inven- 
tories of stored farm materials is one 
of the great problems with accrual 
accounting. This year affords a good 
example. If you stored corn grain 
in the fall of 1972, how would you 
inventory it...at $1.30 a bushel 
(a common price in °72), or $1.80 
(the approximate price at year-end), 
or $2.30, the cash price at tax time? 

The value you put on the stored 
product would have considerable in- 
fluence on your taxable income. With 
cash accounting, the stored products 
are priced into the taxing procedure 
at whatever they are sold for. Cash 
accounting is therefore simpler and 
more accurate in this respect. 

One of the major reasons farmers 
originally were granted the privilege 
of cash accounting was just this prob- 
lem of farm-produced inventories 
which are difficult to measure pre- 
cisely, and even more difficult to 
price. This is still true. 


Example 


As an example of increasing the 
taxable income (first year) by adding 
farm inventories, we can take a look 
at the poultry industry. In December 
of 1972, the average number of lay- 
ing hens on farms in the United 
States was 307.6 million. If these 
birds were valued at a dollar apiece, 
the increase in the taxable income for 
the poultry industry would be 307.6 
million dollars. 

Feed is kept on hand for these 
hens. Approximately 74,000 tons at 
$80 per ton means an inventory of 
hen feed of 5.9 million dollars. 

There are about 150 million pullets 
growing to replace those laying hens. 
Valued at 60 cents apiece, this comes 
to an inventory of 90 million dollars. 
These birds also have feed on hand. 
Approximately 18,000 tons at $75 
a ton means a feed inventory for 
pullets of 1.3 million dollars. 

These inventories add up to 404.3 
million dollars which would have 
to be added to taxable income if the 
change were made from cash to ac- 
crual accounting. The real bill would 
be even larger because we have ne- 
glected to consider the inventory of 
eggs and egg cartons that are on 
hand. 

Another very significant inventory 
that farm businesses would have to 
pay taxes on is the small-tool inven- 
tory. All that stuff in the workshop 
like nails, wire, drills, hammers, etc., 
must be estimated and added to tax- 
able income. A moderate-size farm 
has an inventory of this sort that 
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amounts to three or four thousand 


dollars. 
Farm records show that very few 


farms are stable in size. Farms have 
been, and still are, increasing in both 
physical size and the amount of 
capital they have invested. The 
question that arises is, where did 
the money come from that has helped 
these farms grow? A large part has 
come from cash accounting. 

When the farm business is in- 
creased, inventories increase and they 
are not taxed under the cash system 
of tax reporting. For example, let’s 
say a dairy farm put on more cows 
and another silo. All the expenses to 
fill the silo with corn silage are al- 
lowable as deductions from income, 
and the cash-accounting farmer does 
not pay taxes for the inventory value 
of the silage. In essence, he has got- 
ten an interest-free loan from the 
government for the inventory. 

The word “loan” is correct be- 
cause, when the silage is turned into 
milk, the milk-income is taxed. The 
effect has been to help the farm in- 
crease in size, say from 40 to 60 
cows, then tax the income from the 
increased size of business. 

With poultry farms, it has been 
estimated that from 27 percent to 64 
percent of the cost of new pullets 
can be paid for with cash reporting. 
Accrual reporting would add the 
value of the silage and of the pullets 
to taxable income. 


Year-End 

The opportunity for farmers on 
cash accounting to make year-end 
maneuvers to lower their taxable 
incomes can keep them out of a high- 
tax bracket. This is done largely by 
making some business purchase be- 
fore the end of the year. With ac- 
crual accounting, the inventory 
would be increased by such _pur- 
chases, and taxable income would 
still be in the high-tax bracket. 

Income tax averaging will allow 
the accrual farmer in some future 
year, when prices are low, to file an 
income-averaging return and get 
some of his money back. The cash 
account farmer could also file an in- 
come-averaging return, but since he 
didn’t pay as much tax he couldn’t 
get as much back. 

The big difference is that the cash- 
account farmer has had the use of 
some of his money while the accrual 
farmer has had to deposit it with the 
IRS interest-free. Considering infla- 
tion and the time value of money, a 
dollar today is worth as much in pur- 
chasing power as $1.40 will be a 
couple of years from now. Cash re- 
porting helps to finance agriculture. 


Major Source 

A major source of agricultural 
credit has been the PCA and the 
FLB, now known as the Farm Credit 
Service. The Farm Credit Service 
has to compete in the money markets 
for cash to loan to farmers instead 
of getting low-interest money from 
the federal government. It is com- 
peting with large corporations for 
money, and therefore is forced to 
Pay more for money than in the 
past...and charge farmers more 
for loans. Competition for money is 
accelerating as evidenced by even 
higher interest rates. 

What it all adds up to is that 
money is harder to get and more ex- 
pensive. Should our society then 
adopt a policy of tax reporting that 
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will further reduce the availability of 
money to farmers, i.e., accrual ac- 
counting instead of cash accounting? 

With money so necessary, yet 
harder to obtain, you may be asking 
why some poultrymen want to make 
accrual accounting mandatory. The 
poultrymen in favor argue that tax 
considerations cause some poultrymen 
to over-expand egg production facili- 
ties which then produces more eggs 
and drives prices down. 

This expansion, they argue, bears 
little relation to projected supply 
and demand so that it prevents the 
industry from reacting normally to 
the real supply-demand situation. 
Other poultrymen believe, though, 
that changing the  tax-reporting 
system will not solve the problem of 
matching supply with demand. They 
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Your time is too valuable to spend chasing and singling out cows 
every time there’s treating or breeding to be done. Your cows are 
too valuable to allow them to wander around loose. Berg Cow 
Saver Stalls are designed for the man who appreciates the value 
of his investment and the value of his time. 


The unique patented bell-shape arches reduce slack when the 
cows lie down and release slack gradually as they rise. 
helps prevent injury as there is less chance of tripping, tangling 


or choking. 


The copper-bearing steel tubing construction resists corrosion, 
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LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 13365 


BERG EQUIPMENT CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
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stands up against the hardest wear and makes Berg Cow Saver 
Stalls outlast others by as much as three to four times. 


also point out that accrual account- 
ing is now available as an optional 
tax reporting technique for whoever 
wants to adopt it. 

Some economists feel that forced 
accrual accounting is a very indirect 
way of attacking the problem of in- 
dustry overproduction and instability. 
Past attempts to regulate various 
segments of the economy through 
income tax changes have met with 
indifferent success. It looks to me 
that a mandatory switch in account- 
ing methods would be giving up a 
known advantage to get an unknown 
and disputed amount of stabilization. 

One farmer can do little to in- 
fluence any changes in accounting 
procedures, but this is where farm or- 
ganizations like Farm Bureau, Na- 
tional Farm Organization, the Na- 


This 


tional Grange and SPICE (State 
Poultry Industry Cooperative Effort) 
come in. This kind of issue is why 
farmers have organized in the first 
place. It should be discussed and 
recommendations developed so that 
the organizations’ representatives 
will be in a position to influence 
prospective legislation. 

National legislation has been in- 
troduced in past sessions of Congress 
to make accrual accounting manda- 
tory for poultrymen. Last spring, 
the bill did not come out of com- 
mittee, but it will probably be re- 
introduced to this session of Congress. 
Farm organizations should be aware 
of the likely impact of this kind of 
legislation on their members’ farm 
businesses, and direct their represen- 
tatives in the manner they think best. 


With Berg Cow Saver Stalls your cows are completely comfortable. 
There is plenty of head room, plus sufficient chain slack, when 
they are lying down. Cows stay drier, are more comfortable and 
require less bedding than is required by loose housing. 


Again we say, don’t chase around when you don’t have to. Berg 
Cow Saver Stalls will make life much easier . . . both for you and 


your livestock. If you plan to re-model or build, the free Berg 
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DEATH OF A DAIRY 


“Sold off the last of the cows this 
week,” remarks Bob Hibbard with 
an air of finality. Standing next to 
a near-empty 
barn in the. long 
shadows of late 
afternoon, this 
Loudon, New 
Hampshire dairy- 
man of twenty 
years says he can 
no longer milk 
cows for a living. 

What’s surpris- 
ing about Hib- 
bard’s situation is that he wasn’t 
what you'd call a small operator . . 
not unless you think an 85-cow milk- 
ing herd in a freestall setup with a 
parlor is small. He wasn’t what you’d 
call a fly-by-nighter, either. (You 
don’t stay in the dairy business for 
20 years doing things that way.) No, 
Bob Hibbard was a substantial, pro- 
ductive dairyman. 

What happened? He deliberates 
briefly, and replies, “I suppose it 
was a combination of reasons, but 
the big factor that got me was 
labor.” Sound familiar? 





Robert Hibbard 


Dilemma 


He describes the dilemma. Situ- 
ated in the midst of growing resi- 
dential and commercial develop- 
ment, alternate employment oppor- 
tunities for potential farm employees 
have become extremely attractive. 
Labor is plumb hard to find, especial- 
ly full-time farm labor. 

Until recently, Bob employed a 
herdswoman. She was capable, knew 
cows, and her daughter, being skilled 
in AI, took care of the breeding. 
Over four years, a natural depen- 
dence evolved. When they left, Bob 
was caught in a real labor crunch. 

He had already been having prob- 
lems with his seasonal help. They 
just weren't farm-oriented. “When 
quittin’ time came around,” he re- 
calls, “no matter what you were 
doing, it was quittin’ time! You could 
be unloading hay and off they'd go.” 

This he could put up with, but 
competent full-time help was a must 
to his operation. Trouble is, he 
couldn’t get it. “Money is no object,” 
he explains. “You can offer top dollar 
and training and benefits and still 
not get qualified farm help willing 
to put in the hours.” 


Costs 


If labor wasn’t enough to make the 
Hibbards sell out, spiraling costs 
were. Bob considers the exorbitant 
operating costs to be the second 
most persuasive factor. “Last year I 
paid seven or eight dollars a bale 
for twine and this year I found out 
it's up to 21 dollars,” he laments. 
“Paid 85 dollars a ton for fertilizer 
last year that will be 130 dollars a 
ton now. And seedcorn that cost 13 
dollars a bag has gone up to 26 dol- 
lars and the bag has gotten smaller!” 

Like most New Hampshire farm- 
ers, Bob has had to rent land as far 
as nine miles away in order to sup- 
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port his sizable herd. This, he admits, 
is a distinct disadvantage from sev- 
eral aspects. Fuel and equipment 
costs climb, not to mention the in- 
efficient use of labor. 

Summing it all up, Bob comments 
that, “every year you find yourself 
pedaling the bicycle a little bit 
harder. You gotta run the race that 
much faster.” 

He adds that none of his older 
sons have interests that lie in dairy- 
ing; a factor that many a farmer has 
come to consider. So in the final 
analysis, it was just a whole lot simp- 
ler to sell the cows. As he puts it, 
“T could see the handwriting on the 
wall.” 


Still Farmers 


This doesn’t mean the Hibbards 
won't still be farmers. They own 
hundreds of acres of woods. Bob and 
the boys intend to “farm the woods 
just like we do the open land. The 
price of sawlogs is good,” he says, 
“even beech and good-sized poplar.” 
A 2,500-tap maple syrup operation 
will occupy their early springs and 
they still intend to raise dairy re- 
placements. 

As far as their tillable land goes, 
there are some attractive alterna- 
tives. He’s got ground suitable for 
shade trees, small fruits, or grapes 
and there are ready markets for all 
three. The only thing that seems to 
be out of the question is milking 
cows. 

Makes you wonder if the Hibbard 
story isn’t a microcosm of things 
to come on a larger scale, say, fifteen 
years from now in a lot of places. 
—E.P.A. 


SWEET BUSINESS 


Between the New York communi- 
ties of East Aurora and Warsaw, 
Route 77 crosses highway 20A. Turn 
north on Route 77, go across Cayuga 
Creek, and youll see the “Sugar 
Shanty” operated by Leo George 
and his family (post office is Strykers- 
ville, New York). 

Son John works full-time on the 
400-acre farm . . . son Gary lives 


nearby and has a construction busi- 
ness, but still helps some . . . and 
Leo’s wife, Elzina, does most of the 
processing of maple syrup into maple 
cream, maple sugar, and granulated 
sugar. There’s a dairy of 60 cows 
here, too, but the place is best known 
for the “Sugar Shanty.” 


Beautiful 


Lest the name mislead you, I 
hasten to point out that the “Shanty” 
is a beautiful as well as functional 
structure for both processing and 
retail sales . . . with pine-paneled 
walls and all. It is here that maple 
sap is boiled, and maple products 
of all kinds prepared. 

There are 175 acres of woods on 
the place, and the Georges normally 
make 2,000 taps each spring. It’s a 
woodlot that has never been 
“skinned” .. . only mature trees cut 
for timber during the three genera- 
tions that have owned it. 

Tapping is done with bits on the 
ends of the drive shafts of two chain 


“saws. “We can tap the whole works 


in a long day,” Leo comments. “With 
two people tapping, and four driving 
spiles and hanging buckets . . . the 
whole family helps . . . we can move 
right along.” 

The Georges do not use chlori- 
nated pellets in the tapholes, con- 
cerned that their use may slow the 
cutoff of sap flow, and healing of 
the tree, when warm weather rolls 
around. “We'd like to see ‘em dry 
up anyway as soon as we pull the 
spiles,” John comments. 

Dumping stations are set up in 
the woods, connected by under- 
ground plastic pipe (1,000 feet of 
one-inch) to a 3,500-gallon truck 
tanker that once hauled milk in Wis- 
consin. The stainless-steel, insulated 
tank (located next to the Shanty) 
serves admirably and economically 
as an outdoor storage tank for maple 
sap. The plastic line is cleaned at 
the end of each season by using com- 
pressed air from a large compressor 
to push cleaning solution through 
res 


Surprise 


Now to the boiling . . . and a sur- 
prise! Unlike most commercial maple 
producers, the Georges boil with 
wood. A part of the Shanty is a big 
woodshed, piled to the rafters each 
year with wood gleaned from wood- 
lot-improvement cutting. “It takes 
about 50 cords a year for boiling,” 
says Leo ... and he means 4X48 





Leo George and his wife open up the Sugar Shanty for visitors. 


cords. A hydraulic log splitter teams 
up with chain saws to make the fuel- 
preparation job easier. 

After being boiled down to the 
appropriate consistency as measured 
by a fancy thermometer, the syrup 
goes through a pressure filter. It is 
packaged in one-half pints, pints, 
quarts, half-gallons, and gallons . 
in metal, glass or plastic. 

The boiling room has a ceiling of 
baked-enamel metal siding, fastened 
with stainless-steel nails to prevent 
any possibility of rust. A metal hood 
completely covers the seething evap- 
orator (5X 16 feet) while the boiling 
is underway, though, and all steam 
goes up the stack. 

“We had an exhaust fan in the 
stack once,” Leo reports, “but we 
took it out because it was pulling 
air through too fast and causing con- 
densation under the hood. Gravity 
flow works just right if we open a 
small path for incoming air.” 

Dozens of people visit the Sugar 
Shanty during each year . . . and all 
are invited to sign the guest book. 
Most popular time is during the 
spring when syrup-making is under- 
way, but you'll be welcome most 
any time. — G.L.C. 
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RENTS LAND 


Allen Mammoser lives at a farm- 
stead in East Eden (Erie County), 
New York . . . but he farms half the 
countryside around. In fact, he rents 
1,000 acres, some of it as far away 
as 38 miles. 

Rental rates vary according to 
productivity of the soil . . . $25 to 
$35 per acre for good gravel land, 
and $15 to $20.o0n heavy ground. 
“Most of the land I rent is not for 
sale at a price anyone could afford 
to pay for farmland,” Allen reports. 
“Generally, it’s not available for 
lease, either, but is instead rented 
by a verbal agreement on a yearly 
basis.” He checks acreage on the 
corn planter, although on occasion 
he has referred to aerial photos at 
the ASCS office. 


Starting 


“Sure,” he goes on, “there are dis- 
advantages to renting . . . I hesitate 
to put on needed lime and tile drain- 
age, or take out hedgerows. But rent- 
ing land is sure easier on the cash 
flow than buying it, and it enables 
a young farmer to grow fast.” He 
started farming 10 years ago when 
he bought the home place from his 
father. 

Most of the land Allen rented 
grew com in 1973... he had 750 
acres in all (on rented and owned 
land). From 300 to 400 acres are 
generally chopped for silage to feed 
the 475 to 500 cows in the Mam- 
moser herd. In 1972, enough was 
left over after silo-filling to load a 
24X80 silo to the brim with high- 
moisture ear corn! 

A trench silo here holds around 
8,000 tons of silage. During the 
year, Allen refills a 20X60 upright 
silo about once a month from the 
trench. “Unfortunately,” he com- 
ments, “we occasionally have a stone 
get into the silage from the trench 
sidewalls . . . and it sure gives a 
blower indigestion!” 

Dry cows are fed corn silage, 
haylage, liquid protein supplement 
(free choice), dry hay (five pounds 
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per cow per day), and very little - 


grain. Milkers get corn silage, hay- 
lage, high-moisture ear corn, and 
protein supplement in the feed bunk, 
plus an average of 15 pounds daily 
to a high-producing cow of 18-per- 
cent-protein commercial grain mix 
in the double-eight milking parlor. 
The eight milker units are of the 
cleaned-in-place type. 

Joan Mammoser is the herdsman 

. in charge of all herd records, 
primarily responsible for raising 
calves, and taking her turn in the 
milking parlor. Allen sees every 
cow each day when he feeds the 
herd, and cleans up the barn, begin- 
ning at 4:30 a.m. each morning. 


Busy 


The rest of his day is jam-packed 
with activity . . . usually including 
something mechanical in nature. A 
well-equipped farm shop has made it 
possible to keep equipment costs at a 
minimum, and to make conversions 
such as former school buses to chop- 
per trucks, or a truck to a self-pro- 
pelled and _ self-unloading wagon. 

A three-row, self-propelled chop- 
per loads trucks with corn-silage 
on acreage far from home. Nearer 
the silos, a two-row pto chopper 
delivers silage to other farm trucks 
that are generally toward the lower 
end of the dependability scale. 

In spite of the prosperous look 
of this operation . . . including a 
partially-remodeled home . . . Allen 
admits there was a time a couple of 
years ago when he wondered if it 
might be shut down by disease (IBR) 
in the herd. A vaccination and treat- 
ment program by a veterinarian has 
removed this threat, but it was a 
hair-graying experience at the time. 

Risk, though, is inherent in the 
rapid growth of any farm operation. 
In this case, renting land far and 
wide has proven a profitable avenue 
to that growth. — G.L.C. 


CALF NURSERY 


Anthony Bogden . . . along with 
sons David, Robert, and Daniel. . . 
operate a 75-cow dairy farm at 3514 
North Gravel Road, Medina, New 
York. Since 1966, the business has 
been incorporated. Cows are stabled 
in freestalls, but milked in an ad- 
joining milking barn in batches of 
about 36 cows each. 

An unusual feature here is a calf- 
rearing building called a “Tasco 
Calf-Haven.” Referred to as modular 
housing, it’s a seven-ton unit hauled 
over the road like a mobile home. 


Slats 


There are wood slats directly un- 
der calves, expanded metal behind 
them. All this flooring is over a built- 
in lagoon that is part of the unit 
when constructed. “We had_ the 
lagoon pumped out by a man whose 
business is pumping septic tanks,” 
Dave reports. 

“Atmosphere control is the key 
to the success of the unit,” he goes 
on. “One fan exhausts air the year 
round, and another one cuts in dur- 
ing summer heat.” An air-intake duct 
is built into the ceiling, and it pre- 
vents any direct drafts on calves. 
A 50,000-BTU propane heater keeps 
Winter temperatures in the facility 


ge 48 and 52 degrees Fahren- 
eit. 
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Dave Bogden in the calf-rearing unit. 
Floors under calves are made of wood 
slats, with expanded metal to the rear 
of them. 


The Bogdens started using the 
building in August of 1972, haven't 
lost a calf that was placed in the 
building since . . . at least 85 calves. 

Cows freshen in the freestalls, and 
calves remain with their mothers 
to get colostrum for the first 24 
hours. Then they are taken to the 
calf-rearing unit until they weigh 
250-300 pounds. 

“It’s possible to get feet and leg 
problems with calves on slat floors 
too long,” Dave warns. “We're plan- 
ning on taking ‘em out at 6 to 7 
weeks of age in the future.” 


Plans 


The Bogdens are also preparing 
to grind alfalfa hay for inclusion 
in the ration of the calves in the 
rearing unit (at present, the ration 
is milk replacer in water, plus grain). 
The grinding, of course, is a necessary 
step to avoid lousing up the lagoon 
with long-stemmed material. 

“It’s amazing,” Dave reports, “how 
soon these calves begin eating calf 
starter ... most of them within three 
to four days.” 

What about disease control? “We 
like to stress disease prevention 
rather than cure,” Dave comments. 
“Once those little buggers get a 
disease, it’s awfully tough to get rid 
of. We give ‘em shots routinely 
against white-muscle disease, but 
antibiotics only as needed.” — G.L.C. 


BACK TO THE FARM 


You can’t take the country out of 
the boy! Joe and Bob Knoll, engi- 
neers-turned-dairymen from Oxford, 
New York, are 2s 
proof. Both sons 
of Joseph Knoll 
were born and 
raised on their 
dad’s dairy farm 
outside Oxford. 
After high school, 
the brothers 
headed for col- 
lege, got their 
degrees in engi- 
neering, and for several years earned 
their livelihoods working for well- 
known companies. 

Joe, the older, was an electrical 
engineer for Bendix Corporation for 
about eight years. A few years ago, 
when dad decided to retire, the boys 
bought the farm. At that time, Joe 
left his job with Bendix and went 
back to the land. Bob stayed on with 


(Continued on page 38) 


Robert Knoll 








“My Tingleys are so light and comfortable 
I feel like I forgot to put them on” 


Tingleys add only a few 
ounces to your feet. Yet 
they completely protect 
you from mud and snow. 
Extra weight is tiring; take 
it off with Tingley. 
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Best Yields Year Yet! 


Do It With the Proven GROWERS Fertilizer Program! 


Why settle for just so-so harvest results? Let this be your TOP YIELDS year—with the help of the 
complete GROWERS Program . . . combining right soil conditioning with safe, economical GROWERS 
10-20-10 Solution—applied to seed at planting and given a foliar spraying boost at crop blossoming! 
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Self-Blanche Cauliflower 


Beat The Shortage with GROWERS Efficiency! 
Reliable sources report a world-wide shortage of fertilizer 
materials, and predict U. S. farmers may be limited to 
approx. 80% of needs! Take advantage of GROWERS excep- 
tional high efficiency to overcome this shortage situation— 
more than 90% of GROWERS may be used by the crop 
during its growing season! 
“Our Research is YOUR Profit” 
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HARRIS SEEDS 


AN AMAZING DEVELOPMENT 


A self-blanching cauliflower! When grown in cool 
weather, the wrapper leaves curl over the heads to 
protect them, eliminating the chore of tying. Finest 
quality and type. 


rox FREE 1974 CATALOG 


88 pages of illustrations and straight-forward descrip- 
tions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 
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Back to the farm..... 
(Continued from page 37) 


Scott Paper where he held a position 
as a chemical engineer. Then, a 
couple of years later, he too returned 
to the family farm. Today they run 
an 80-cow dairy and intend to even- 
tually have more than 100 milkers. 


Expansion 


They have expanded their herd 
capacity with two additions to the 
original conventional barn; one 
when Joe returned to the farm and 
the latest one this past year. Measur- 
ing 6034 feet, the newest expan- 
sion is a one-story cinderblock struc- 
ture with tip-in windows instead of 
ceiling-slot inlets. End to end, the 
whole barn now measures 220 feet 
long and has tie stalls for 132 full- 








CUT FREIGHT COSTS. .. BUY 


L@RIDA CITRUS PULP 
IN PELLET FORM 


Florida Citrus Pulp, long favored by dairy farmers, now comes to you 
inagreat new concept - Pellets. Pelletized citrus pulp maintains the same 
high levels of milk production and butterfat content that you have come to 
expect in this fine feed, and because of its compact form it can save you 
money on freight cosis. 

By feeding citrus pulp pellets heavier loads can be shipped, thus 
reducing delivered freight costs. So take advantage of extra freight savings 
by means of carload shipments of Florida Citrus Pulp in Pellets. 

You get the same nutritional values asin regular pulp, the same good 
sweet taste, and you get added convenience in feeding and storage. Let your 
herd benefit from the feed of champions, and help cut your freight costs. 
Order Florida Citrus Pulp Pellets today. 


STILL AVAILABLE IN REGULAR BULK FORM 


For more information on feeding Florida Citrus Pulp and Pellets send for our 
FREE brochure. 
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size animals plus a few tor calves. 

Some heifers will have to be 
housed elsewhere in order to main- 
tain the proper replacement ratio 
and still milk a 100-cow plus herd, 
but the Knolls don’t see this as much 
of a problem. 

Their feeding program consists 
of dry hay, which can be stored in 
sufficient quantity in the mow of 
the original barn, plus corn silage 
and purchased concentrate. Two 
older silos hold corn silage besides 
their brand new 20 x 50-feet Unadilla 
wooden-stave silo. All three uprights 
self-unload into a motorized feed 
cart that does a pretty good job of 
getting the stuff to the cows. “You've 
gotta watch where youre going with 
this thing,” warns Joe. “It weighs 
about half a ton and can make short 
work of the watering cups.” 

“We've got this wooden-stave silo 
instead of concrete,” mentions Bob, 
“because we think they last longer 
and wood is a better insulator than 
concrete. You get fewer freezing 
problems with the silage.” They say 
they were lucky to get the one they 
have because of the long list of back 
orders. in fact,” says. Bob. the 
company wouldn’t take any more 
orders for a while.” 

Other features of the housing sys- 
tem are the Clay barn cleaner and 
an around-the-barn pipeline. When 
the milking herd gets up to full size, 
the Knolls are going to have to put 
in another pipeline (due to the 
length and layout of the barn) and 
get a larger bulk milk tank. As with 
many milkhouses, it looks as if a 
wall will have to come out to get 
the present one out and a new one 
in. 

They designed the expansion, wir- 
ing and all! What to most farmers 
would require bringing in an expert, 
to the Knoll brothers requires little 
more than getting out the slide rule 
and doing a little figuring. 

When the bulk tank didn’t cool 
the milk quite fast enough, Joe de- 
signed a heat exchanger for it. 

Visiting a place like the Knoll 
farm makes you realize that farming 
seems to be assuming greater stature. 
Asked why they gave up careers in 
engineering to go back to the farm, 
Bob summed it up by saying, “It 
just seemed like a nice change.” 

So it is. — E.P.A. 


GRATE IDEAS 


Milton Vail of Honesdale (Wayne 
County), Pennsylvania, has a 58- 
stanchion barn equipped with steel 
gratings placed over the gutters. An 
addition to the barn has another form 
of “grating” ...concrete slats atop 
a manure-storage tank measuring 
60 X 32 X 8 feet deep. . 

Manure is delivered from the 
stanchion area to the tank by a con- 
ventional gutter cleaner, and young 
cattle are stabled in the slat-floor 
area so their droppings go directly 
into the tank. 

“The grates over gutters keep the 
cows’ feet and tails out of the gut- 
ter,” Milton reports. “We use a small 
amount of sawdust bedding to help 
keep mats cleaner; it also helps to 
keep them from being slippery when 
gotten wet.” 

The grates are built in sections, 
each 10 feet long. The rods forming 
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them are %-inch in diameter, placed 
2% inches on center. 

Belting is used to form cow-mats 
...a belt wide enough and _ long 
enough to cover platforms on each 
side of the barn in one piece. 

The Vails have been through two 
winter seasons with the manure- 
storage tank, and like its perfor- 
mance. It offers considerable flex- 
ibility in timing spreading operations 
... with a capacity to hold manure 
from 75 head for a period of three 
months. — G.L.C. 


BIG OUTFIT 


Donald Zittel operates a sizable 
business near Springville, New York 
... big by most any measure. It in- 
volves 2,000 acres owned (plus 400 
more rented)...a combination of 
what were once 13 separate farms... 
and has 500 milk cows. The list of 
1973 crops include notations like 820 
acres of corn, 100 of winter grains, 
and 800 of hay. Even silos are giants 
...a 30X80 concrete stave and a 
24x 80 Harvestore among others... 
plus a trench silo holding 6,000 tons. 

But, as great oaks from tiny acorns 
grow, so too this operation was not 
always a whopper. The Zittels started 
out 23 years ago on a rented farm not 
far away near Hamburg. Don drove 
a milk truck in those days, and 
moonlighted at a nearby IH dealer 
for extra money during the winter. 

Twenty years ago, he moved with 
his family to their present location, 
and began a rapid climb toward the 
present-day total farm investment 
of $1,200,000. 


Management 


What are some management hints 
from so successful a farmer? Some 
you'd expect, some perhaps may 
surprise you: 

—“At one time, we produced 
850,000 pounds of milk per man. 
We're down some now...in 1972, 
we sold about six million pounds 
of milk with a nine-man work force. 
Although both are important, pro- 
duction per man has a higher priority 
to me than production per cow. Cost 
per hundredweight of milk is the 
key figure with which I’m most con- 
cerned. 

— “With eight full-time employ- 
ees, personnel ‘management is an 
important part-of my job. We try 
to pay at the top of the scale. 

—“We feed a lot of silage, but 
have had enough problems with 
displaced abomasum so we’re feed- 
ing more hay ... put up 35,000 bales 
in 1973. 

— “Unfortunately, we don’t keep 
very good farm business records... 
at least for farm management anal- 
ysis purposes. I have the necessary 
information in my head for making 
decisions, though, and we have 
hecessary information for tax reports. 

— “It’s essential for me to man- 
age every day, not just once.a week. 
I help milk most mornings, and I 
Senerally run the field chopper... 
a self-propelled three-row delivering 
silage to a fleet of seven trucks for 
transport to the silos. Our operation 
is spread out all over the countryside, 
but it hasn’t been a problem because 
of the fast hauling provided by 
trucks as compared to wagons. 

— “Up until a-year ago, we didn’t 
Stow any young cattle... and 
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changed from 30 to 50 percent of 
the milking herd each year. But my 
19-year-old son, Kenneth, has taken 
major responsibility for this job, and 
we now have 250 young cattle. We’re 
still buying some herd replacements, 
though. 

— “I decided long ago that if 
farming wouldn’t support financially 
a normal living, then I'd quit and do 
something else. 


Regular 


— “We have a veterinarian come 
to the farm on a regular basis three 
days each week. There are additional 
emergency calls, of course, but we 
emphasize a preventive health pro- 
gram.” 

— “To move ahead rapidly in farm- 





THIMET® Soil and Systemic Insecticide con- 
trols aphids, leaf miners, psyllids, wireworms, 
flea beetle larvae, reduces flea beetle adults, 


ing, it’s necessary to take a lot of 
calculated risk. I’ve put my neck on 
the risk-block many times.” 

Looking back down the years, and 
ahead to the future, Don says, “I’m 
proud to be a farmer, and have en- 
joyed visits to our farm by local 
service-club groups as well as by 
many people from overseas.” The 
Springville J. C.’s gave Don their 
Outstanding Young Farmer award 
in 1963. 


But Don is quick to share any glory 
with his family ...wife Patricia, 
son Kenneth, and daughters Donna, 
Florence, Brenda and Suzanne. One 
of the great fringe benefits of farm- 
ing is the opportunity for a family 
to be together in work and play 
along the pathway of life. — G.L.C. 





Here’s Why 
t’s ONE 





Donald Zittel pauses for a cup of coffee 
in the kitchen . ..a needed respite from 
a myriad of management decisions. 





BIG BUY 


helps control purple top by stopping six- 


spotted leafhoppers. 


A true systemic, it protects from within the 


plant for an extended period. 


Won't wash off or blow away, keeps work- 


ing even on mature plants. 


Saves trips over the field required to apply 


sprays or dusts. 


Reduces problems of timing and wet fields 
common to using conventional (topical) 


insecticides. 


Granules flow freely, even in wet weather. 
Easy to apply in the furrow or banded on 
each side of the row, without worry about 
skips, poor coverage or spray drift. 

Won't harm beneficial insects. 

No residue problems at digging when ap- 


plied at recommended rates. 


Does not affect flavor or chipping quality. 


Write for leaflet PE-5090. 


American Cyanamid Company 
Box 400, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


SE 
THE 








Before using THIMET, stop and read the label. 





BIG 


FOR POTATO 
INSECT CONTROL 








ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 


Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166: 
827-7160. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


BABY CHICKS 


RIDGWAY’S 5lst YEAR - Producing ist 
generation chicks. Top laying strains, heavies 
and Leghorns and Vantress White Rock Cross 





Broilers. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 
circular. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 
43332. 





SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS. Sex-Links, 
Golden Buffs, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Leghorns. For meat: Heavy 
White Cornish Halleross. Write for pricelist. 
Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook Hill Road, 
Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 

HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 








Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 

PROFIT POWERED, extra heavy laying 
Leghorns, Red, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 


husky extra heavy breeds. Cockerels go 14 
Ibs. Circular. Phone: 717/866-2820. Strickler 
Farms, Newmanstown 3, Pa. 17078. 


WHITE LEGHORN, Buff Sex-Link chicks of 
top quality: write for free literature and 
prices: Parks Poultry Farm, Cortland, N.Y. 
13045. Phone 607/756-9310. 


COLOR POULTRY BOOK $2.50 - both popu- 
lar, rarest, exotic breeds - all fowl. 40 egg 
goose incubator $44.95; electric pickers, auto- 
matic turning incubators; scalders. Official 
Bantam Book $3.00; Poultry Breeding Stand- 
ard $9.00. 950 picture catalog, 50¢. Strom- 
bere’s, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 


CHAROLAIS 


MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


FOR SALE: Purebred Charolais cows and 
heifers, both open- and bred. “Fuyard 1st’ 
daughter, 1969 cow, and two 1970 “Colmar” 
daughters all due to full French “Alger” son. 
Bill Meub, Rivendell, RFD #2, Middlebury, 
Vt. 057538. 802/462-2377. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE from a group of high- 
est quality purebred Charolais heifers repre- 
senting French and domestic seedstock. Open 
or bred from our performance-tested certified 
herd. Special winter prices. R. B. Hazard, 
Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 315/- 
696-5353. 


N. Y. S..s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 




















DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652-3912. 











DOGS 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES - Now is the 
time to think of next spring’s working dogs. 
Several dogs from Imp. Mist and Fly. Guar- 
anteed workers. Also 2 imported fully trained 
stud dogs. Best bloodlines. We carry a book 
on training working dogs, “The Farmer’s 
Dog’’, $7.00 postpaid. Call or come and see 
for yourself. 413/625-6496. Edgar Gould, 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01370. 


FOX TERRIERS - Smooth - AKC. Puppies 
and adults. Dildilian, Old Trail, Fonda, N.Y. 
12068. 


SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS Border Collies: 
Working and family dog; beautiful puppies; 
34 years Imported breeding; guaranteed satis- 
faction; registered; training instructions. 
Carroll Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, Penna. 
16827. 814/466-6535. 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES, Myrtle Angle, 
R.D. #2, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 18301. Phone 
717/421-7496. 

AKC AIREDALE PUPPIES - ideal guard 
and companion. Natural coon, woodchuck 


hunters. Champion lines. Tourtellotte, Morris, 
N.Y. 13808. 




















A.K.C. NORWEGIAN Elkhound Puppies. 
Champion bloodlines. 3 studs offered for 
service. Ray Burke, Rt. 4, Montpelier, Vt. 


05602. Phone 802/223-7927. 
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Livestock 


mart Lay 





DUCKS & GEESE 


RIDGWAY’S 5lst YEAR ~- Producing large 
White Embdens, White Chinese, and Toulouse 
goslings. White Pekin, Rouen and Mallard 
ducklings. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 
circular. Ridgway Hatcheries, Inc., LaRue 7, 
Ohio 43332. 


POPULAR, RARE BREEDS Waterfowl. 15 
lbs. Dux-Wax $12.50, removes pin feathers 
easier, faster. Re-usable! Rubber duck picker 
$9.95, fits electric drill. Book: Modern Water- 
fowl Management $8.95. Stromberg’s, Fort 
Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 


GAME BIRDS 


950 PICTURE PET Hobby Supply Catalog 
50¢, many gamebirds offered. Book: Raising 
Gamebirds $2.50. Strombereg’s, Fort Dodge 61, 
Jowa 50501. 














GOATS 





DAIRY GOATS ~- profitable, fun to raise. 
Read how in Dairy Goat Journal, monthly 
magazine. $4 per year. Box 1908 B-36, Scotts- 
dale, Arizona 85252. 


GUINEAS 
KEETS, ADULTS, hatching eggs. Guinea 


Book $3.00. 950 picture catalog 50¢. Strom- 
berg’s, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 








HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 
3509 or 914/223-5224. 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 














HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS close to freshen - bred 
and open. John E. Byrne, Turnpike Rd. RD 
#3, Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/252-7870. 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 











HORSES 
APPALOOSA HORSES, all ages. Bred mares, 











weanlings, stallions, show stock. Write for 
list. Horse trailers. Waylo Acres, R.D. #1, 
Fairmount City, Pa. 16224. 

HORSE TRAINING 
‘HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 


tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1642 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 





LIVESTOCK 





Purebred Charolais Bulls out of 
TESTED & PROVEN SIRES 
FOREST FARM URANIUM 2 


Sired top gaining bull N.Y. state 1972 
Sired grand champion steer Nebraska 1973 
Also 
COLMAR FULL FRENCH son of 
SYLVAIN 


Offspring sired world record gaining bull 
Shipped free in N.Y. state 


BRED HEIFERS FOR SALE 


Forest Farm 
Mahopac, N.Y. 10541 
914-528-8590 





PEAFOWL 


PEAFOWL $35 A PAIR, Golden Pheasants 
$15 a pair. An ideal gift for the teenager. 
Send for list. Ronnie Laviana, 1684 Cham- 
berlain Highway, Kensington, Conn. 06037. 


PIGEONS 





BOOK: Making Squab Raising Profitable 
$2.95. 950 picture pet hobby catalog 50¢. 
Strombere’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, 
Towa 50501. 


PHEASANTS 


18,000 RINGNECK CHICKS hatching week- 
ly. Mac Farlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville 
14, Wisc. 53545. 





RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, ete. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, ‘AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 

RAISE YOUR OWN Meat - many breeds, sell 
profitably. Book: Rabbits for Pleasure and 
Profit $3.00. 950 picture pet hobby supply 
catalog 50¢. Make your own cage equipment. 
Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, 
Towa 50501. 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1804, will know where good 
eattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


NEED A CHOICE herd sire? Let us reserve 
a son of TPS Coronet Catalyst 22nd for your 
possession at weaning. Virgil Braisland, Sid- 
ney, New York 13838. 607/265-3389. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 

















SHEEP 





FREE - Sheep Equipment-Supply Catalogue. 
Sheepman Supply Co., Barboursville, Virginia 
22923. 

WILD APPLE HILL FARM Ltd. Registered 
Suffolk and Columbian sheep for sale at all 
times. Maureen Hess, RD #1, Hudson, N.Y. 
12534. 518/672-7016. 


SUFFOLKS LEAD the industry in feed effi- 








ciency, rate of gain. Free handbook. Write 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 
3824RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 


SWINE 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


WANTED: BERKSHIRE PIGS. What have 
you? Jay H. Brown, Box 14, Lebanon Springs, 
Nove chest 4 


DUROC BOARS and gilts, all ages, highest 
quality certified meat, production tested 
stock. Park F. Thomas, Par-Kay Farms, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 717/658-6544. 


OUR 380TH YORKSHIRE SALE - Friday, 
March 1, 1974 - 1:00 P.M. Sale is held in our 
sale barn on the farm. Selling 225 head - 60 
bred gilts - 20 crossbred litters. Production 
tested bred and open gilts and boars. New 
blood in each sale. Our latest herd sire ‘‘Ed- 
gar” will be featured in this sale. “‘Snow- 
flake’, ““Accent’’, ‘“‘Fullbeam”’ and ‘‘Winston”’ 
pigs are mighty good too. Real herd improv- 
ers. Quality boars and gilts like we never 
offered for sale. 1973 show winners were big 
cnes. Champion Carcass Barrow N.Y. State 
Fair. Premier Breeder in both Yorkshires 
and Hampshires N.Y. State Fair. Champion 
Barrow Pair Eastern National. Baltimore; 
Champion York Boar both N.Y. Fair and 
Penna. Exposition; Champion Barrow North 
Carolina Fair, third straight year for this 
champion. Many other boar and gilt winners. 
Sale catalogues available. Brooks End and 
Par Kay Farms, Reno H. Thomas, Mer., 
Beavertown, Pennsylvania 17813. Phone 717/ 
658-5821. 

















SWINE 


PIGS THAT EAT and grow. Grain fed, cut, 
inspected, tagged, certificate. Delivered sub- 
ject inspection. Truckload lots 150 - 200 
overnight, New England states. Pigs 25 to 30 
Ibs. $28.00, delivered; 50 Ibs. $40.00; 75 Ibs, 
$50.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc crosses, 
Call at night to order. References every state, 
C. Stanley Short, Sr., Inc., Kenton, Dela- 
ware 19955. 


REG. YORKSHIRE & HAMPSHIRE boars, 
direct from Shadyside Farms, Powell, Ohio, 
Top bloodlines, feed conversion, Scanoray 
data. Some SPF boars. Contact Ralph Bliek, 
Williamson, N.Y. 14589. 315/589-8617. 


SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. | 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 
fast growing top market animals with | 
high cutability. 

Cows are good milkers, excellent 
mothers, have high fertility and gentle. 
Simmentals cross well on all breeds of 
cattle. 


For information contact 


New York Simmental Association 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 


TURKEYS 

















RIDGWAY’S 5lst YEAR - Producing Big 
Bronze, Large White poults, Guineas. Guaran. 
teed delivery. Free circular. Ridgway Hatcher- 
ies, LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 

TURKEY REARING BOOK $3.50. Bourbon 
Reds, Royal Palms -" popular breeds. Hatch- 
ing eggs, adults. Stromberg’s, Fort Dodge 61, 
Towa 50501. 

INFORMATIVE BOOKLET on How to Raise 
Turkeys. Send $1.50 to Ridgway Hatcheries, 
LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


THE LATEST - in animal health products - 
by mail. For free catalog write: Sanivet, Inc., 
Box 382, Catskill, New York 12414. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1833. 

















AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 





ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Ine., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved, Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa 50401. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS - Backed 
by 388 years of research. We install bulk 
tanks and deliver direct. Growers Chemical 
Corp., Milan, Ohio 44846. ‘“‘Our Research is 
Your Profit!’’ 











POLLED HEREFORDS 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


We have the following Registered Polled Hereford Bulls for sale. 


1 


H.C.F. Real Victor 
Tattoo 208 
Calved April 16, 1972 


K.D. Anxiety 122 


CV CHO ANX 36V 


ee Gnnion Petar ee 
=~ Miss Real 030 

3. 

H.C:F. Vic Choice 

Tattoo 213 


Calved June 25, 1972 


Don B. Woodford 1Y 


GX Choice Press 868 
Real May 


KD Lady CHO ANX 8V 


Oakland Ridge Anxiety 
123 


GK Choicette 855 





Justa Tru D Jon 365U 
Spidel Lady 40T 


SV Choice Victor 67 


2 


H.C.F. Oakland CHO 204 
Tattoo 204 
Calved March 8, 1972 


Circle T. Dom ANX 25F 
Hillpark Lmpltr 28R 


WF Beau Victoria J18 


These Bulls were imported in Dam 
from H nH Polled Hereford Disper- 
sal Nov. 1971. Whitewood Sask. 
Canada 


Herring Creek Farm 
Edgartown, Mass. 02539 
Donald Maguire, Mgr. 


Phone 1-617-627-5655 
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# JUST BILLS.. wHaTs THIS? 
‘MILD NERVE DEAFNESS... 
OU HEAR BUT DONT ALWAYS oor 
UNDERSTAND". EXACTLY 
PWHATS HAPPENING TO ME ! 









GENTLEMEN: 


Please tell me how I may be 
able to hear again more 
clearly in both ears without 
using hearing aids that 


have cords or tubes 
Your 
Name 
: 
| ® Address 
4 City 
| State Zip Code 


|Am Now Using (check one) 
® (\Cord Type [_] Behind the Ear Type 
B LiEyeglass Type [] No Aid 


— | understand that mailing this card places me 
® under no obligation. 


Tear off and mail today—no postage necessary 





The Remarkable 


Could be your hoped- 
for answer if you can 
hear but can’t always 
understand words... 


Learn how you may be able to hear again m 
clearly ...in both ears ... without using hear 
aids that have cords or tubes! 





Miracle-Ear fits most mild hearing losses result- 
ing from nerve impairment. Other model instru- 
ments available for different type loss or greater 
degree of loss. Ask your doctor about Dahlberg 
Hearing Aids. 


Minnnesota 


FIRST CLASS 
Minneapolis, 
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© 
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= 
® 
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DPL-75 
P.O. Box 549 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


BUSINESS REPLY. NIALL 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 





Fi, Classif 


March Issue 





Closes February 1 





AGENTS WANTED 


April Issue 0.0.00... Closes March 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 





MAKE $1.00 PER SALE selling engraved 
metal Social Security plates. Free sales kit. 
Engravaplates, Box 10460-76, Jacksonville, 


Florida 32207. 


BOOKS 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 36, 481 Thurs- 
ton Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “‘Farm Buildings.’’ We ship buildings 
anywhere. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 days 
possible. Easy taking orders for dwarf, stand- 
ard fruit trees, roses, ornamentals. H. B. 
Price earned $7,118.90 first year! Color outfit 




















free! Stark, E10524, Louisiana, Missouri 
63353. 

LAWN MOWER-CHAIN SAW _ Business. 
Good volume. Binghamton. area. Sale or 


partner. Box 369-FR, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10-gallon to 15,000-gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for catalog. Day Equipment 
Corp., 1402 E. Monroe, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 








CROWNVETCH 





CROWNVETCH .- 
forage legume and 


A SENSATIONAL new 
landscaping cover. Ask 
about the special introductory offer of seed 
to livestockmen. Bulletin: Crownvetch for 
Forage - 25¢. Write: Crownvetch, Dept. AA, 
Castile, New York 14427. 


EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDINGS 





“IMAGINEERED” BUILDINGS DESIGNED FOR 
ACU gel are ek 
LOW COST BUILDINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


Pica elem 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
LUT ei hic) 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
dst) | Sa ede 


FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 








treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 

FARMS FOR SALE 
VIRGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY. farms, 
country estates and _ residential properties. 


Specific or ideal requirements needed for re- 
ply. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 





FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 


NEW YORK STATE Dairy Farms, all sizes 
in most areas - stocked or bare. Tell me your 
needs. Write: Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, 
114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. 
Phone 315/457-3380. 


ALBANY, N.Y. AREA ~- 225 acres of fertile 
soil, 3 houses, 2 large barns, 100 ties, drilled 
well, barn cleaner, bulk tank - bare farm 
$170,000. Also 35 acres with 3-bedroom 
house, 2 barns, pond, drilled well, 25 ties - 
$49,500. 65% mortgage available. Also 80 
acres vacant with old barn poor condition, 
14 mile hard road frontage. Want to sell 
whole parcel for $525.00 per acre - do not 
want to divide. Wilber, Broker, Delanson, 
N.Y. 12053. 518/895-2385. 


SOUTHERN PA. - Several dairy farms from 
100 to 1,000 acres. Van Cleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201. 


FULLY EQUIPPED OPERATING 550 acre 
dairy farm. All modern equipment, includes 2 
houses, 2 barns, 3 silos, stream. Ellenberg 
Center, N.Y. Silver Fox Realty, 20 Oak St., 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. Phone 518/563-1400. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 183 acres, about 
100 acres Chenango gravel. 86 tie stalls in 
main barn, second barn for dry or young 
stock, buildings excellent condition, remodeled 
4-bedroom house. Price $110,000 bare. We 
also have several conventional farms with 
stock and tools and several free stall farms 
from 139 acres to 1,050 acres for sale. For 
details call or write Lester N. Fuller, Broker, 
Riceville Road, West Valley, New York 14171. 
Phone 716/942-6636. 


FARM OR FARMETTE for sale - 16A, near 
St. Lowrence River, northern New York. 3 
bedroom house, 114 baths, remodeled 2 years 
ago. Plumbing, heating, wiring all new. 
40x32 calf barn, new one year. State approved 
for family care home. Call or write for ap- 
pointment: Lee Tennant, R2, Middle Rd., 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669. Phone 315/393-4156. 


MAINE FARM - HARRISON. Near Long 
Lake. 300 acres. Formerly dairy farm also 
qualified for beef, hobby farming or develop- 
ment. Large barn. 2 excellent antique homes 
(Colonial with 12 large rooms and attached 
8 room Cape) with fireplaces, new wiring, 
new plumbing and baseboard heat. Mountain 
view. $155,000.00. H. Earl Megquier, Farm 
Specialist, Lamb Agency, Realtors, 645 For- 
est Avenue, Portland, Maine 04101. 


PRODUCTIVE DAIRY FARM ~- total 250 
acres, 95 tillable, 50 wooded, 105 fenced 
pasture, creek watered. Owner reports gross 
of $44,000 from sale of milk, beef & calves. 
Barn w/51 cow ties, milkers, 600 gal. bulk 
tank, barn cleaner. 2 Harvestore silos w/auto 
feeding system. Home 12 rooms; 5 bedrooms, 
oil H/A heat and new kitchen. All for $125,- 
000, with stock $155,000. Strout Realty, Inc., 
Box 288, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 13040. 607/863- 
2381. Free local lists. 


VIRGINIA-PRODUCTIVE BEEF or Dairy 
farm. 264 acres, 80 in excellent bottomland, 
120 in good pasture. River and road frontage, 
2 barns, Harvestore with automated feeding, 
milking parlor, frame antebellum residence - 
$195,000. Write: P. Kirkland, Realtor, P.O. 
Box 586, Orange, Virginia 22960, or call 
703/672-3800. 


NORTHERN PENNA. - POTTER COUNTY. 
(1) New 86 free stall barn, double 4 milking 
parlor, 2 bulk tanks, 24x70 silo with un- 
loader, 2nd barn has 56 stanchions, barn 
cleaner and two silos, new 40x90 implement 
building, other buildings. Fine 7 bedroom 
home, also other house and barn. All on 500 
acres with over 300 tillable, $225,000. (2) 204 
acre dairy or beef, small frame barn (room 



































for 26 stanchions), nice remodeled frame 
home, 100 tillable acres, trout stream, good 
sugar bush and maple sugar _ business. 


Nestled in a beautiful fertile valley - $79,500. 
Pine Creek Realty Co., 108 N. Main St., 
Coudersport, Penn. 16915. Phone 814/274- 
8114, 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


600 ACRE MODERN DAIRY, buildings for 
110 milkers. One house, 2 trailers, pipeline 
milker, automatic feeding. Shale, muck and 
clay soils. Several others. Petteys Agency, 
Hartford, N.Y. 12838. 518/632-5640. 


PRODUCTIVE FARMS - 175 acres, 150 till- 
able, level land, large home, barn for 120 
cows, 1500 gal. bulk tank, other buildings. 700 
acres, 325 tillable, 250 pasture, barn for 130 
milkers, three 20x60 silos, 1250 gal. bulk tank 
and three houses. 350 acres, 285  tillable, 
alfalfa land, 500 more acres can be rented, 
free stalls for 240 head, double 8 parlor, large 
home, plus two apartments, other buildings; 
all buildings are in very good condition. Can 
be purchased bare or with cattle and equip- 
ment. 100 acres, 70 cow barn, good house, 
alfalfa soil, priced at $70,000. Richard E. 
Posson, Lic. R.E. Broker, R.D. #3, Norwich, 
N.Y. 13815. Phone 607/334-9727. 


HISTORIC RIVER FARM - 20 acre island 
. . . unusual 150-acre New York showplace 
has 4,200-ft. frontage on river, plus private 
20-aere island in middle of river! Reportedly 
includes ancient Indian burial ground! Good 
9-rcom home, bath, furnace. 125x40-ft. barn, 
attached milk house, 535-gal. bulk tank, silo 
with unloader and distributor, 3-stall garage, 
other buildings. Large heated greenhouse. On 
highway at edge of village. Price reduced to 
$59,000, about one-fourth down, owner fi- 
nancing. Free - 264-page Spring Catalog! 
Describes and pictures hundreds of farms, 
ranches, town and country homes, businesses 
coast to coast! Specify type property and lo- 
cation preferred. United Farm Agency, 501- 
AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone 
212/687-2623. 

1200 ACRE DAIRY FARM, Syracuse, N.Y. 
area. 5 houses, air strip. Other properties - 
some for trade. Request List #127. Paul N. 
Boughton, Realtor, 1144 Dolson Avenue (Route 

















17M), Middletown, Orange County, N.Y. 
10940. 
FARMS FOR SALE: All types, large or 


small. Wayne, Cayuga, Seneca, Oswego coun- 
ties. For prompt friendly service to help you 
buy or sell contact: Don Holdridge Realty, 
P.O. Box 126, Red Creek, New York 13143. 
Phone 315/754-8150. 


THIRTY YEARS EXPERIENCE as dairy 
and cash crop farmer, dairy farms from 200 
to 1200 acres; hobby farms and open land in 
Finger Lakes Region. For full cooperation 
contact: Casler Real Estate, Box 202, Cato, 
N.Y. 13038. 315/626-6446. Salesman by ap- 
pointment: John Townsend 607/582-6318. 


$95,000.00 STOCKED & EQUIPPED - 148 
acres, 90 tillable; 57 ties, silos, good home, 
65 head, level land, complete machinery, and 
good location. Several operations from 900 
acres down. Excellent prices on some larger 
and deluxe farms, example - 900 acres, 375 
tillable: low taxes, 136 ties, 2 silos, excellent 
barn, large home, beautiful machinery in- 
cluding 3 large tractors; 116 head - $213,000.- 
00 complete. 1826 Colonial masterpiece high- 
lights 60 cow farm. Huge home is excellent - 
5 fireplaces, Dutch ovens, beautiful river 
frontage. Excellent barn, 24x62 silo, 164 level 
acres nearly all tillable, stocked and equipped 
- $195,000.00, $56,000.00 down. Has perfect 
location. Several excellent bare farms, exam- 
ple - 156 level acres, 126 tillable, good barn 
with cleaner, 50 ties, large home with much 
charm, several outbuildings. Needs milk- 
house but has been well maintained with land 
in good condition, pretty setting - $49,500.00. 
Another with 225 tillable acres, 60 ties, very 
gcod home, trout stream - $77,000.00. Write 
or call today with requirements: Brisson Real 
Estate, R.D. #2, Massena, New York 13662. 
315/769-9387 or 315/764-0896. 


332 ACRE SHOW FARM. Main barn for 70 
cows, 2 additional barns. Harvestore and 5 
cther silos. Beautiful house, 4 bedrooms, own- 
er very anxious to sell. Reasonable offer not 
refused, asking $165,000. Call George Vander- 
Woude at 607/849-3907. The Cirba Company- 
Realtors, 680 Main St., Johnson City, N.Y. 
13790. 


GRADE A DAIRY - large 435 acre spread. 
225 acres tillable, cross fenced pasture; 1 
mile river frontage. Owner reports gross of 
$30,000.00 last year. 43 Registered Holsteins, 
25 calves; 7 grade cattle included. Main barn 
40x120’, 54 stanchions, dumping stations, 500 
gal. bulk tank. Plus 5 other buildings. Excel- 
lent farm home 10 rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath 
and attached garage. 1 mile paved frontage. 
Close to town! $170,000. Strout Realty, Inc., 
Box 626, Theresa, N.Y. 13691. 315/628-4449. 
Free local lists. 














ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 


mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 








CAYUGA COUNTY - 145 acre dairy farm, 
50-stall barn, bulk tank, pipeline, auto-feeder, 
4 silos, other barns. Beautiful 10-room mod- 
ernized house - showplace. $125,000. 175 acres 
excellent cropland, no buildings, $82,500. 
Ralph Real Estate, 147 Genesee St., Auburn, 
N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/253-6278. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Ine. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 13676. 315/265-3740. 


ALL ESTABLISHED FARMS - Large auto- 
mated dairy, 470 acres bottomland, excellent 
corn and alfalfa. Capacity 100-++ cows, double 
7 milking parlor being installed, free stalls, 
high moisture grain silo for 180 ton and ca- 
pacity for ensilage 1,000 ton. 2 other Har- 
vestore silos, new facility for young stock 
and calves. Complete line of machinery and 
cattle. Two excellent houses. Second barn for 
dry stock. Herd consists of 90% Reg. Hol- 
steins with high rolling herd average. Another 
complete operating dairy farm, 300 acres, 200 
tillable. Pipeline milker for 60 milkers plus 
room for yearlings and young stock, 1,000 
gallon bulk tank, barn cleaner, two concrete 
silos, two houses and complete line of equip- 
ment. Also one-family farm, capacity for 46 
milkers, dumping station, 500 gallon bulk 
tank, remodeled house, barn cleaner, com- 
plete line of machinery - 94 acres. Also have 
many other gentlemen farms. Robert S. 
Petzold Real Estate, Fifth Ave., Rt. 17C, 
Owego, N.Y. 13827. 607/687-0541. 


ALBANY, AMSTERDAM, SCHENECTADY 
Commuting, 220 acre farm on Schoharie 
River, 175 tillable, Parochial school bus. 
Colonial 9 room home, 1% baths, wood fur- 
nace. Barn stanchions 40 cows, 28 young stock, 
two silos, barn cleaner. $90,000 or will sell 
complete. Mohawk Valley 128 well located 
acres, 115 tillable excellent soil. Good 50 cow 
barn, transfer system, Badger barn cleaner 
and silo unloader, mow elevator. Machinery 
shop, shed. $88,000 bare, $108,000 stocked, 
equipped. 95 tie stalls, pipeline, 2 silo un- 
loaders, mow elevator. Other buildings. Three 
good homes, 8, 6, 5 rooms. 225 mostly level 
acres, 160 tillable. $155,000 bare, cows, equip- 











ment extra. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. Free lists, state 
wants. 





FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 








QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 

WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 


England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
3198 or 607/547-8218. 


SELLING YOUR FARM? Contact us for 
exclusive farm brokerage service in all areas. 
Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 
13088. Phone 315/457-3380. 

WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, 
Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 
WANTED FOR CLIENTS - farms, homes, 


acreage and businesses, priced to sell or 
trade. Write: Paul N. Boughton, Realtor, 114 

















Dolson Avenue, (Route 17M), Middletown, 
N.Y. 10940. 

FARMS FOR RENT 
DUTCHESS COUNTY - 170 acres, more 


available. Large barn, pipeline, good seeding. 
H. Bart Oakes, Salt Point, N.Y. 12578. 
Phone 914/266-3676. 

400 TILLABLE ACRES, about half muck 
and bottom land. Corn drying and storage 
facilities for 35,000 bushel. John Debrucque 
Sr., Canastota, N.Y. 18032. 315/697-7344. 








FLOWERS & BULBS 


FREE: NEW CATALOG of award winning 
dahlias. Special money-saving assortments. 
Write: Legg Dahlia Gardens, R.D. #2, 
Geneva, New York 14456. 
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GINSENG 


GINSENG GROWS TON ACRE, worth $35.00 
pound. Details 25¢. Woods, Box 1079, Leban- 
on, Missouri 65536. 





GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE .- 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 





HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or cal] 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
Ney..13339:. 

ALL TYPES HAY and straw. Good horse 
hay. Alfred Cobb, Box 24, RD #1, Waterloo, 
N.Y. 13165. 315/789-2660. 








HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED ORCHARD MAN wanted to 
operate 35 acre fruit farm producing high 
quality fruit for large roadside market. 
Write: Hill Top Orchards, Branford, Conn. 
06405. 

PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 








eall: Eastern A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 

SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 


tunity for ambitious man to call on_stock- 
men and _  dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. 


WANTED - Man or boy to assist on dairy 





farm; also girl to help in house. Lodging 
furnished. Callicoon, N.Y. - 914/887-4253 after 
8 PM. 

MALE - APPRENTICE TRAINER. Train 


dogs and instruct the blind in their use. Three 
year apprenticeship program. Permanent 
position with excellent employee benefits. 
Starting salary dependent on education and 
experience. Driver’s license required. Write 
Box 369-FW, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FARM HELP WANTED - experienced all- 
around man for 100 cow dairy farm. New 
parlor, automated feeding, top wages, house 
available. Paul Morse, RD1, Moravia, N.Y. 
13118. 315/497-0945. 


MATURE COUPLE ~- experienced, farm- 
oriented, wildlife and environment minded, 
to manage large estate with park-like atmos- 
phere in southern New York State. New 3 
bedroom house with privacy provided, plus 
salary and privileges, and one month paid 
vacation annually. Must furnish A-1 refer- 
ences, salary required and phone number 
with first letter. Will assist in moving. Good 
opportunity for right couple for permanent 
position. Also wanted - mature, experienced 
groundskeeper with farm experience pre- 
ferred, for light spring, summer and fall 
duties. A-1 references required. Write Box 
369-FS, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED - PROGRESSIVE, CAPABLE, 
fully experienced working manager-herds- 
man for modern 100-cow Holstein herd, plus 
100 head young stock. DeLaval pipeline. 
Central New York. Take full charge of oper- 
ation and be able to handle hired help. Mod- 
ern 8 bedroom home. Must have the best of 
references. We pay top wages for top man- 
agement, plus bonus and extras. Opportunity 
for future partnership. Box 369-FT, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 

RELIABLE YOUNG SINGLE man for gen- 
eral farm work. Room and board provided. 
ney Peters, RFD #1, Callicoon, New York 














WANTED: Middle-aged retired lady for 
companion to share home, light housekeeping. 
Write Box 369-FP, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


PERSON FOR SMALL country place, ex- 
perienced with horses; semi-retired preferred. 
Box 369-FO, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


Sales mgr. says — 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full time 


HARRY ENNIS, 


field representative - salesman. 
Guaranteed income, training pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 








HELP WANTED 


FARM HELP WANTED - experienced all- 
around man for a dairy farm. All phases of 
general farm work; including cows, ma- 
chinery, truck. House available. References 
required. I. Greenberg & Son, Rt. 206, Mt. 
Holley, N.J. 08060. Phone 609/267-1101. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY - Clover, Fallflower or 
Buckwheat. 5 lbs. $4.35; three 5’s $12.00; six 
5’s $22.00; one 60 $39.00. Postpaid to 8rd 
zone. We use stainless steel extractors and 
tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box A, 8448 N.Y. Rt. 
77, Gasport, N.Y. 14067. 


INDOOR PLANT PRUNER 


NEW UNIQUE INDOOR Plant & Flower 
Pruner - slim blades! Serrated edge! Extra- 
long scissors type handle. Easy to cut slippery 
stems in thickest growths or arrangements 
with minimum disturbance. Beautifully craft- 
ed. 8” long. Chrome-plated steel. Thoughtful 
gift for indcor gardener any time. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money cheerfully re- 








funded. Still only $8.98 postpaid. HBH In- 

dustries, Inc., 120BG Oregon Avenue, 

Bronxville, New York 10708. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 

QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 

PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 


WINEMAKERS FREE NEW Catalog. Ex- 
cellent fruit and grape concentrate selection. 
Write: Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 
64772. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago, Illinois 60610. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 














tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77RB, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 
MAKE YOUR WILL! 4 Will Forms. ‘‘Easy” 


$1.00. Refund guarantee! 
Emeryville, California 


instruction manual. 
Sawyer, Box 8484, 
94662. 
“BACKWOODS JOURNAL” Paradox 2, 
New York 12858. Unusual bimonthly from an 
Adirondack Cabin. $3.25 year. Sample 60¢ 
384 STAINLESS STEEL double-edge blades, 
guaranteed for 10 shaves or more. $2.00. 
Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 221, Fairhaven Sta., 
New Haven, Conn. 065138. Free trial blade. 
“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE’. Folk-Cures 
for arthritis, asthma, acne, overweight, tired 





blood, constipation, indigestion, wrinkles, 
falling hair, bedwetting, bladder. All for 
$1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Fort 


Worth, Taxas 76107. 
NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, ‘Andover, Ohio 44008. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 

covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 

or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 

ee. Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
-4596. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 988, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. “ID6 thru: 2D25;: Oliver; J-D., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 80% off on new under- 
carriages. “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


SAVE. ON TRACTOR and combine parts: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage has used parts 
at the lowest possible prices. All makes and 
models. One of America’s largest inventories 
for your every need. Write us: Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187 (507/372-2911). 

FOR SALE: TD340, JD3020, JD450, Int. 3616, 
backhoe, loaders, dozer. Ben Lombardo 
Equipment Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Read- 
ing, Pa. 19608. 215/944-7171 or 215/678-1941. 


ASHLEY THERMOSTATIC HEATERS (sold 
out). Orders will now be taken for 1974 
delivery. Harkey’s Equipment Company, 
Mont Vernon, N.H. 03057. 

FOR SALE: 1,000 Gallon Girton farm tank. 
Modern Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, 
Arcade, New York 14009. 716-492-1693. 
WANTED - RUMLEY oil pull, Rumley 6 
tractor, Huber tractor. Write Frederick Haier, 
Lawtons, N.Y. 14091. 


























NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE: Cat D2 5U, hyd., ready to work - 
$2,200; Cat D4 7U, hyd., ready to work - 
$3,200; 2 TD 340’s, hyd. blade, crawler & 
dozer, $1,900 to $2,500. Ben Lombardo Equip- 
ment Co. - 215/944-7171. 


ONE-ROW CORN PLANTER $30.00, free de- 
livery. Thomas Seeds, 102, Winthrop, Maine 
04330. 


FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 
Massey Ferguson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger, 
Muir-Hill, County and Roadless - over 100 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, 
Inc., Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 
16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 


HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 
more back breaking labor, self-propelled hoe- 
ing machine; depth adjustable; thousands in 
use; year warranty. Factory discount; month 
trial; time payments. Free literature. Auto 
Hoe, Inc., De Pere 9, Wisconsin 54115. 


FARMALL 806D, 706D (with German Diesel), 
544D, 560D, 656, MTA. John Deere 4520 
(1100 hrs.), 3010D, 2510G, 730, 620, 530, 520, 
50. Massey Ferguson 135, 165, 180. AC D17, 
Di4 (with loader). MM G1000D, G900D. 
Oliver 1750D, 1800G. Good selection of New 
Holland haybines, balers, harvesters and 
semi-mounted plows. Gunther Heussman, S. 
5th St. Mountain, Emmaus, Pa. 18049. Phone 
215/965-5208, 


COMPLETE HYDRAULIC JACK Repairing 
manual $3.00. Moneyback guarantee. Bayerco, 
938-HC Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wisconsin 
54956. 

50 NEW TRACTORS 7 - 100 HP. 100 used 
crawlers and wheel tractors. Dismantling 
Oliver Cletrac models HG - OC3 - AG 6 - 
BG - BD & CG models for parts in addition 














to our large stock of new parts including 
Wiard, Leroy, Dunham, Kubota, Long and 
Lamborghini. 10 used SP combines. 4 new 


3 beater New Holland spreaders. Don Howard, 
operons N.Y. 14424. Phone 315/394- 
ai Ss 

FOR SALE OR RENT - 25 new and used 
4-W-D Steiger, Muir-Hill, County, 65 to 320 
horsepower. Over 75 new and used, Ford ete. 
2-W-D. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales Ine., 








Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 16415. 
Phone 814/474-5811. 
3 USED SCHOOL BUSES for sale. School 


buses were being used and passed N.Y. in- 
spection when traded in. 1964 Chev. 42 pass- 
enger, V8 engine; 1962 GMC 42 passenger, 
V6 engine; 1965 GMC 60 passenger pusher 
bus. Stewarts GMC Truck Sales, Maplecrest, 
N.Y. 12454. 518/734-4422. 


WANTED: ALLIS ROUND BALER. Any 
comet Alfred Roeder, Seneca, Kansas 
538. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 


fr AY 











SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKET 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below. We’ll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You’ll get brand 
new, professional-quality products, GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK. This is 
limited-time offer for new customers only. 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 


10” to 12’”’ — $10.00 21” to 24” — $16.00 
13” to 14” — $11.00 25” to 28” — $18.00 
15” to 16” — $12.00 29” to 32” — $20.00 
17” to 20” — $14.00 33” to 36” — $22.00 
Add 85¢ for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 


Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 


ae 24bP-PENMM src. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pa. 16512 
3063 W. 26th Street 
Phone (814) 838-4011 


FREE CATALOG — For big savings on other size 
chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipment, 
saw parts and accessories— PLUS DISCOUNTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 


Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 43073-HD, 
Middletown, Ky. 40248 









NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS - Trees (fruits, orn- 
amentals), shrubs, evergreens (seeds, seed- 
lings), grafts, many unusual plants. Propaga- 
tion supplies, tools, pots, horticultural books. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima, Ohio 44452. 


CERTIFIED BLACK RASPBERRY’ plants 
for commercial and home gardens, in- 
cluding brand new Jewel. Harold Lehman, 
RD 2, Wellsville, N.Y. 14895. 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size apples, peaches, nec- 
tarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums from 
dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. Orna- 
mentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., D10524, 
Leuisiana, Missouri 63353. 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN evergreens, 
top quality. Low prices. New free pricelist. 
Habe’s Nursery, Leechburg, Penna. 15656. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS and transplants 
in leading varieties for Christmas and Forest 
tree production. Free price list and planting 
ould: Flickingers’ Nursery, Sagamore, Pa. 
6250. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS - medium size 10 - 
$8.50. New varieties, berries large as grapes. 
High profit crop. Free planting instructions. 
Write Brinton Orchards, R. #5, Hanover, 
Pa. 17331. 
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NURSERY STOCK 


RASPBERRY & STRAWBERRY PLANTS .- 
40 varieties including Latham, Taylor, Heri- 
tage, Madawaska, Durham raspberries; Cat- 
skill, Empire, Howard, Midway strawberries, 
Also, blueberry, grape, rhubarb plants. Write 
for free price list. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
R8, Bradford, Mass. 01830. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, featuring new 
Holiday (N.Y. 1144), Marlate, Guardian, Rari- 
tan, Red Chief and 17 other varieties adapted 
to the Northeast. Our quality plants are 
grown from indexed virus-free stock, under a 
rigorous cultural program. Nursery state in- 
spected. Suppliers for commercial growers 
and home gardeners. Also, Mary Washington 
Asparagus roots. Our 42nd year. Write for 
free catalog. Nourse Farms, Inc. (formerly 
Lewis Farms, Inc.) RFD, South Deerfield, 
Mass. 01373. 


FREE - COLOR CATALOG. 35 proven hy- 
brid and standard vegetable plants, including: 
Market Topper, Market Prize Hybrid Cabbage; 
California Wonder, Keystone Pepper; Camp- 
bell 1327, Rutgers Tomatoes; Early Girl, Big 
Early, Big Boy, Jet Star Hybrid Tomatoes; 
Yellow Spanish Onions. These field grown 
plants are hardier than hothouse or potted 
plants. Absolute money back guarantee. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Inc., Dept. 201, Albany, 
Ga. 31702. 


CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY everbearing 
strawberry plants, $8.00 each 100; Empire, 
Catskill, Sparkle, Midway, Premier, $5.00 
each 100. Red raspberry plants - Durham 
everbearing, Latham reds, new Madawaska 
reds, Bone reds, $12.00 each 100. Add 95¢ to 
each 100 for postage. MacDowell Berry Farm, 
RD #2, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 12019. Phone 
518/877-5515. 











RAW FURS 


WANTED: RAW FURS. Muskrat, mink, 
fisher, otter, fox, etc. Highest prices, prompt 
returns. Also complete line trapping sup- 
plies. Catalog 25¢. Carr’s Trading Post, 2868 
Elm St., Dighton, Mass. 02715. 


REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE ~- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 

VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4148, 
office-home. 

FREE CATALOG! Big Spring edition! Over 
5,400 properties described, pictured - land, 
farms, homes, businesses - recreation, retire- 
ment. Selected best thruout U.S.! 74 years’ 
service, 670 offices, 40 states coast-to-coast. 
Mailed free from the world’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 52nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


HORSE FARMS - RANCHES .- stables. Free 
lists. The Horseman’s Broker, Joan Pepper, 
Haywire Ranch, Woodbourne, N.Y. 12788. 
914/434-7181. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 








WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 

HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS ffor large 
tracts, farms, country homes with acreage. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts. Robert Collester, 
Realtor, 816 Armory St., Springfield, Mass. 
01107. 


ROOM & BOARD 


ROOM AND BOARD in country for retired 
persons. Write - Timber Trail Ranch, 
Shaftsbury, Vermont 05262. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED Agricultural 
Pesticides direct to growers, New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut and Pennsylvania. Perm- 
anent good future, fringe benefits. Box 369- 
FJ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED: MAN CONTACT service stations. 





Part time. Huge profits. Write Cyclo, 3816 
Dahlia, Dept. 133, Denver, Colo. 80201. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE: The Stanford 


Seed Co. is seeking agronomists with a proven 
sales record to sell farm seed and _ hybrid 
seed corn in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Send resume in confidence to 
Jim Billings, P.O. Box 3866, Buffalo, New 
York 14240. 


TEXAS REFINERY CORP. offers plenty of 
money plus cash bonuses and fringe benefits 
to mature individual in your area. Regard- 
less of experience, airmail X. A. Pate, Pres., 
Texas Refinery Corp., Box 711, Fort Worth, 
Texas 76101. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 


SEEDS 


FREE SEED CORN Brochure and 1974 price 
list on all types of farm seeds and baler twine. 
Also, Dealer Territories and Farmer Agents 
open. Write Carlton Seed Company, Dept. A- 
74, 101 Meade Avenue, Hanover, Penna. 17831. 


NORTHERN VEGETABLE SEEDS Catalog; 
free. Asparagus roots 15¢, 100 - $10.00, post- 
paid. Thomas Seeds, 102, Winthrop, Maine 
04330. 

FREE SEED CATALOG - Colorfully illus- 
trated 86 pages. Order selected Hybrids direct 
from Seedway, Inc. Home and Market Garden 
Seeds - Vegetables - Flowers. Seedway, Inc., 
#264, Hall, N.Y. 14463. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 18021 Dept. G. 
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SIGNS 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 


Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 





SPARROW TRAPS 





SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 





STAMPS & COINS 





1974-S OR 1973-S Cent free with three 1955-S 
$1.00. Coin Catalog 25¢. Unpicked roll of 50 
Mercury Dimes $12.50. Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 
62231. 





STRAWBERRIES 





YOU CAN GROW 
DELICIOUS ih 
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STRAWBERRIE 


WRITE NOW — FREE 52-PAGE BOOKLET 


Strawberries are easy to grow —so delicious to 
pick and eat, dewy fresh from your own garden. 
Also an easy-to-sell extra money crop. We’re the 
country’s largest strawberry plant specialists — in 
business for 89 years. Write for our new free book- 
let describing best varieties, growing methods. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY Strawberry Specialists 
174 Plant St. Salisbury, Maryland 21801 

















| FREE! STRAWBERRY Book 


Planting guide for over 30 virus- 
. free varieties. Also lists blueber- 
pt ries, raspberries, grapes, aspara- 
» gus and azaleas. 


’ BRITTINGHAM fax? 


Dept A-3 Salisbury, MD 21801 














1974 STRAWBERRY FREE 
Describes and illustrates 30 varieties, 
all virus-free, fully guaranteed. Choose 
plants suited to your taste, use and 


locale. Follow easy growing instruc- 
tions. Send today! 
Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 


BROS.,INC. Dept. 29, Salisbury, Md. 21801 ; 
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TIRES 





2 BRAND NEW ARMSTRONG tires with 
tubes, 15.5x388 6 ply rating heavy duty - 
$210.00. Call evenings 212/268-8089. 


TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 
ing. 34 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 
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Manuals — New manuals for opera- 
tors of farm machinery have been 
announced by John Deere. All types 
and makes of farm machinery are 
covered in these books and emphasis 
is On operation, care, and field ad- 


justments. These are how-to-do-it 
books as well as handy references for 
the farm or ranch library. 

The first two manuals in this new 
series are: 

Combine Harvesting. A _ basic 
manual on the operation of combines, 
including adjustments for crop, 
weather, and field conditions. The 





Want A Buyer 
For Your Farm Or 
Country Property? 


Quick way to find prospective 
buyers for your property is to 
look where they are looking for 
you. In the New York area and 
surrounding territory, that means 


The New York Times 


The source prospects go to first 
because it -has more to choose 
from—more farm and _ country 
homes advertising than all other 


New York newspapers com- 
bined. Good time to advertise is 
between 


February 24-March 31 


During this period, country prop- 
erty will be featured in the Real 
Estate Pages of The Times. 
Good time to reach _ better-in- 
come families—more than 1,950,- 
000 on weekdays, 2,590,000 on 
Sundays in the New York 
market. 


WEEE BEEP YOU 
WRITE YOUR AD 


Send us the facts. We’ll be in 
touch with you with suggestions 
and costs. Write The New York 
Times, Classified Advertising 
Department, Desk 101, Times 
Square, New York, N.Y. 10036 








WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


WALLPAPER - SAVE HALF. Huge 1973-74 
catalog of sample sheets, over 60 selections, 
50¢ to 99¢ single roll - send 10¢. Mutual Wall- 
paper, Dept. 32, 812 W. Main, Louisville, 
Kentucky 40202. 

FREE QUILT PATTERNS in Quilter’s News- 
letter Magazine, plus catalog _ illustrating 
hundreds of quilt patterns, plastic quilting 
stencils, pre-cut patterns, quilt books, kits - 
50¢. Heirloom Plasties, Box 501-F29, Wheat- 
ridge, Colorado 80033. 

















YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
Jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 


TRACTOR PARTS 


TRACTOR PARTS - Save up to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts - whatever the make, what- 
ever the model! 250 wheel and erawler types 
covered! Sensational catalog for $1.00. Sur- 
plus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, N.D. 58102. 


TRAPPING SUPPLIES 


SNAKE, TURTLE, ANIMAL, Bird Traps. 
Specialized supply catalog 50¢. Stromberg’s 


Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 


TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
€ts is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
Cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
€verything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


CONV. ROADSTER, phaeton only. Any make, 
i condition 1915/41. Box 1722, Paterson, 
N.J. 07008, 
POCKET KNIVES, advertising mirrors & 
Pins, old toys, glass marbles, advertising 
‘'gns. Ed Bardy, 1215 East Front St., Tra- 
verse City, Mich. 49684. 

ALUMINUM ENGINE or any other parts 
oR 1910/41 ‘car or truck. Peritz, Box 96, 
cuthbury, Conn. 06488. 
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WOMEN! Fill out income tax forms at home 
in own business. We show you how. Simple, 
easy to learn. $700 per month earnings pos- 
sible. Details mailed free. No salesmen. Hurry. 
Federated Tax Home Training School, 2003 
Montrose, Chicago 60618. 


COLLECTORS: The more you know, the 
luckier you get. Antiques, Nostalgia, Hob- 
bies, Collectibles. Read The American Collec- 
tor’s Journal, F106, Three Bridges, N.J. 
08887. Trial subscription: $3 per year. 


MINT MOLDS - Rose, Leaf, Daisy, Carna- 
tion, Valentine, Pattie, Graduation (cap, di- 
ploma, head & book), Bell, Fall (black cat, 
witch, Jack-o-lantern, Pilgrim hat). 75¢ per 
piece. Mrs. Edwin Schroeder, Garner, Iowa 
50438. 


MAGNETIC FELT and Foam Craft-Book 1 - 
Banties, Duck, Owls, Diet Cow, Flowers, 
Poodles, Butterflies. Book 2 - Flowers, Pigs, 
Rooster & Hen, Fish, Cat & Dogs. $1.25 per 
book. Mrs. Edwin Schroeder, Garner, Iowa 
50438. 


HILLTOP HOUSEWIFE COOKBOOK. The 
best of country cooking. 890 great recipes. 
$3.95 postpaid. Hazel Corliss, Box 107A, Glen 
Arm, Maryland 21057. 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Write Corwill 
International, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft and cot- 
tage! Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Com- 
plete instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-52, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


COLD WATER DILL PICKLES! Can in 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Fac- 
tory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-52, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

SAUSAGE MAKERS - GREAT > RECIPES! 
Bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-52, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 

MAKE DOORMATS from used baler twine. 
Two guaranteed methods, illustrated instruc- 
tions $2.00. Brooks, Bl71r2A, Arkansaw, 
Wise. 54721. 






























text has 196 pages and 360 illustra- 
tions and is full color. 

Preventive Maintenance. A funda- 
mental text on why and how to per- 
form maintenance on farm machin- 
ery. It covers all types of engine- 
powered equipment — tractors, com- 
bines, forage harvesters, etc., and 
includes care of engines, power 
trains, hydraulics, and more, plus 
tune-up and storage. The text has 
238 pages and over 400 colorful 
illustrations. 

Additional manuals on Tractors, 
Tillage, and Planting will be pub- 
lished by Deere during 1974. 

For a free catalog with complete 
descriptions and prices, write to: 
John Deere Service Publications, 
Dept. F, John Deere Road, Moline, 
Illinois 61265. 


Catalog — A 12-page Pump Buyer’s 
Guide Catalog has been issued by 
Hypro. It includes over eighty pump 
applications with recommendations 


for each, plus a set of comprehensive 
tables. Called Hypro Form Number 
20, it is available from Hypro Divi- 
sion, Lear Siegler, Inc., 381 Fifth 
Avenue N. W., New Brighton, Min- 
nesota 55112. 


Safety Guide —The Farm Depart- 
ment of the National Safety Council 
has available a 40-page illustrated 
brochure entitled “Farm and Ranch 
Safety Guide,” and designed to help 
farmers and ranchers develop safety 
plans to suit their individual needs. 
Prices are: one for $2, two for $3.60, 
10 for $16.20, and 100 for $150. 
Write: National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. 
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The Rufeeder is designed for feeding silage, baled hay, cubed hay, ground 
hay, chopped hay, and for field green chopping. Made of quality steel and 
treated exterior plywood in trough area and ends for years of service. Mount- 
ed on special low-profile, heavy-duty wagon. 


The Rufeeder is ideal for beef or dairy animals. Trough height of 24 inches is 
easily reached by small calves. The 20 foot by 8 foot unit will accommodate 
approximately 70 head when fed on a free choice basis. 


Call or write: Joseph Swantak, Inc. 


Delhi Stage 





Garden Guide “catatoc 


FREE 


other fruits. Special offers. 
Free gifts for early orders. 
NURSERIES 906 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437 


K Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Roses, 

Evergreens,Strawberries, Blue- 

Bus berries, Grapes, Dwarf Apples, 
e 


Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


607/432-0891 









FISHERMEN - HUNTERS. 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) ve stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
1%” Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (lilus.) or 
Button End — $3.00 pr. plus 50¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dert. 
Harvard Rd., Littlevon, Mass. 0148¢ 


FARMERS - 


Free Brochure 








LU MRL 
TO SPREAD LIQUID MANURE ! 


The High Performance BAUER 
helical rotor pumps are self-priming 
and handle the thickest liquid 
manure without difficulty. Agitate 2 
pit or lagoon, pump into spreader 
tank or through irrigation pipe and 
spreader nozzles. 

Mail coupon below or phone. 


TICO DIVISION 


Now TICO offers a time-, equipment- and money-saving way to solve 
manure handling problems from pit or lagoon to 
field. Agitate, mix, pump, pipe and spread. _ A 


BAUER ROTA-PUMP 


“-— 



















Phone 315/964-2214 


IRRIGATION, INC. 





TICO DIVISION, Williamstown Irrigation Inc., Dept. A Williamstown, N.Y. 13493 
Please rush info on TICO Liquid Manure Disposal Equipment 











WILLIAMSTOWN _N.Y. 13493 
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4882. Step lively in easy-to-wear cu- 
lottes. PRINTED PATTERN, Women’s 
Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) takes 
2-7/8 yds. 45 inch fabric ....75 cents 


4570. An “Inches Slimmer” pantsuit 
and dress. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
pantsuit 2% yds. 60 inch ....75 cents 


7459. Crochet capes in ripple design 
of worsted—top style in 3 colors, other 
in lacy, solid stripes. Directions, Child’s 
Del Dove lie nis aneocedh haat 50 cents 


4803. TEN ways to make our basic 
dress. PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10-18%; Misses’ 8-18. Size 12 (bust 
34) takes 2-1/8 yds. 60 inch .75 cents 


4803 
8—18 






























782. A shell-stitch cape with front 
bands and collar of afghan stitch. Cro- 
chet of worsted. Misses’ Sizes 10-20 
included. Directions........ 50 cents 


659. Toss this shawl over skirts or 
pants outfits. Crochet in spiderweb de- 
sign of lightweight synthetic yarn or 
worsted. Directions ........ 50 cents 


578. Choose gay colors of worsted for 
Instant Crochet potholder vests. Direc- 
tions for Misses’ S,M,L; Child’s 4-10 
year sizes michded). = sa 50 cents 


4765. You'll enjoy wearing this attrac- 
tive dress. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
requires 242 yds. 45 inch ....75 cents 


7167. Spice a room with bold, ripple 
pillows. Crochet of rug yarn in varia- 
tion of ripple stitch. Directions, 12” 
round pillow; 17” square .... 50 cents 
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4710 34-48 10%-18% - 





4590 
2-8 








Patterns 





4590. Top, pants and dress bordered 
with eyelet banding. PRINTED PAT- 
TERN, Child’s Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. Size 6 
takes 214 y.ds.35anChy 2 onc 75 cents 







OR 






4710. Take two! Whip up these sporty 
tops. PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%-18%; Women’s Sizes 34-48. Check 
pattern for yardages ........ 75 cents 







4506. Sew 5 pretty dresses, pantsuit, 
jumper, top and jacket. PRINTED 
PATTERN, Girls’ Sizes 6-14. Size 10 
takes 2 yds. 35 inch fabric . . . 75 cents 







4613. Dress or pantsuit—two ways 
wonderful. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Misses’ Sizes 8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) 
dress.3%4:y.ds39)inch...4 3. 3 75 cents 













4743. Soft-shoulder casual zips down = A ote 








front. PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ @aR=<t 
Sizes 8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) takes =X Spaeee 
1-5/8 yds. 60 inch fabric ....75 cents RS 
REIRSON 
693. Wear this crocheted jacket with Se ey 


skirts, pants. Use worsted in 2 colors. 2& 
Easy shell-stitch designs. Directions, 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18 incl. ...... 50 cents 


7337. Gay Sunbonnet Sisters’ quilt. 
Mainly applique—little embroidery. 
Use rainbow colors for dainty dresses. 











Charts, patch patterns ...... 50 cents = 

ch Gy a 
7236. Quickie afghan! Crochet loops YS 
over ruler or cardboard in three color Ce SK 
bands for loop-stitch lace beauty. Use Se ee a 
bulky yarn. Directions ...... 50 cents wm fee EOIN YY 

CSAS 

RO a 

iS aN 

EW \ 

7235 8" 
Easy Art of Ripple Crochet (1$1.00] Sendo. BS ee 
‘Instant Sewing Book 1.00 
‘Fashions to Sew (S/S) 75 Box 125 Old Chelsea Station 
‘Designer Collection #29 -50 
‘1974 Needlecraft Catalog 75 ENCES ct oma 
‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 -50 
‘Museum Quilt Book #2 -50 DRESS PATTERNS.......... 75 CENTS 
‘15 Quilts for Today =3 
‘Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 50 NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 50CENTS 


‘12 Prize Afghans +12 
‘Complete Afghan Book #14 
‘Instant Crochet Book 

‘Easy Artof Flower Crochet 


Add 25¢ for each Pattern for first-class mait, Special Handling. 


OOODOOOODOOOOOROoO 
oa 
o 





1.0 
‘Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet 1.00 
‘Easy Art of Needlepoint 1.00 
‘Sew + Knit 1.25 
: NAME 
‘ Pattern No. Size Price 
: Eee ADDRESS 
eae CITY STATO oC eeeip 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOURZIP . 
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by Doc and Katy Abraham 


Garden More in '74 


Last year a survey showed that 
30,000,000 Americans would have 
done more gardening if they had 
had the space. 
Now that we 
suddenly find 
ourselves living 
in an age of scar- 
city, people are 
giving more 
thought to grow- 
ing food. Right 
up until six 
months ago, we were living as if we 
would have everything forever. Now, 
we have a shortage of everything, 
even food. 

Our advice is to grow all the food 
you can. If you don’t have a back 
yard, don’t despair; you can still 
grow fruits and vegetables without 
a garden. We call this container- 
gardening. Raise vegetables, herbs, 
flowers and fruits in any kind of a 
container you have — tubs, pots, bas- 
kets, boxes, tanks, barrels, galvanized 
pails or what have you. 

The main advantage of container 
plants is their ease of cultivation. 
These containers are so small that 
they can be turned from time to 
time, and plants stay nice and sym- 
metrical. You can grow them on a 
patio, sun porch, on your steps or 
in a small spot in your lawn. Of 
course, if you have plenty of land, 
maybe container farming isn’t for 
you. 

We grow our herbs in cement 
blocks. Just fill the holes with loose 
soil and set plants or sow seed in 
the soil. Plants grow great in the 
blocks, and you never have to weed 
them. Just keep them watered. Peo- 
ple in New York City are gardening 
on roof tops. They may not get a 
bumper crop, but they do know it 
has a therapeutic effect on their 
health, 





Cows Heat Your Home? 

The energy crunch has brought 
out a lot of interesting facts. One is 
that cow manure makes a good fuel! 
And when a cow burps, we’d better 
harness the gas! The environmental 
Protection Agency says that the cows 
in America alone burp over 50 mil- 
lion tons of hydrocarbons into the 
air each year. 

Hydrocarbons are one of the air 
pollutants associated with autos and 
are a major component of smog in 
such cities as New York and Los 
Angeles. EPA adds that ten cows 
burp enough gas to heat a small 
home, but it doesn’t say how to 
convert the burped gas to heat. 

The country’s first Gobar-type 
methane generator has been built 
in Benson, Vermont. Gobar means 
cow dung in the Hindu language. A 
demonstration-sized unit produced 
200 cubic feet of gas a day from 
about 200 pounds of manure. 

Ram Bux Singh, Director of the 
Bio-gas Research Station in India, 
came to Vermont to supervise con- 
struction. He has helped build more 
than 2,000 such gas generators in 
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India. Bio-gas, mostly consisting of 
methane with some carbon dioxide 
and hydrogen sulphide, is similar to 
the natural gas used to power elec- 
tric generators, heat water, warm 
homes and provide light. When 
compressed, it can power cars or 
tractors. 

We learned that a gentleman by 
the name of Alan Eliason of North- 
ford, Connecticut, has been heating 
his greenhouse by using chicken 
manure. A few buckets of chicken 
manure and_ several bushels of 
chopped-up vegetable matter are 
allowed to decay in an airtight tank. 
The material breaks down and meth- 
ane gas, first cousin to natural gas, is 
given off. This home-brewed gas is 
captured and burned to heat the 
greenhouse. Chicken manure has 
also been harnessed and used to 
power an automobile. 

A 1400-pound cow produces about 
ten tons of manure annually. Live- 
stock in the United States collec- 
tively produce more than a billion 
tons of manure each year. Let’s put 
this to work and heat our homes or 
power our Cars. 


Ordering Pepper Seed? 

If you had poor luck with peppers 
last year, maybe it was the variety. 
Some varieties need a longer grow- 
ing season, and it could be that you 
live in an area where frosts come 
early. 

Vinedale is one of the most de- 
pendable peppers we've ever grown. 
It matures in 60 days. Plants are 
dwarf, set abundantly and with fruit 
carried upright in the center of the 
plant. Peppers are not thick and 
blocky, but they do form regardless 
of where you live. 

We raised a hot pepper called 
Hungarian Wax, and it’s a dandy. 
Fruit is bright waxy yellow, turning 
red when ripe. Rumanian Wax is 
another hot yellow pepper. The 
flesh is sweet, but the ribs are hot. 
It's a lemon yellow, turning to 
orange, then bright red. Start pepper 
seeds indoors about March 1, as they 


take longer to grow than do tomatoes. 


New 
Book! 





The Easy Art of Needlepoint Book 
is for beginners and experts. Explains 
delicate petit point, also gros point 
and quick point, plus the most pop- 
ular stitches — bergello, _ basket- 
weave, checkerboard, continental, 
Hungarian and more! Plus facts on 
yarn, canvases, blocking; how to 
compose and create your own de- 
signs. 

Send $1.00 today to American 
Agriculturist, Pattern Dept., Box 
125, Old Chelsea Station, New York, 
N. Y. 10011. 





Just complete this coupon and send it to us at the address below. 
The literature you select will be mailed directly to you. 
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All-steel Ali-steel 
STORAGE LIVESTOCK 
BUILDINGS BUILDINGS 


For machinery, 


4 Housing for hogs, 
grain, vegetables. 


beef, pane cows 
















All-steel 
SHELTER- 
PORTS 


Open-sided sheds 
to protect hay, 


equipment, i 


All-steel 
GARAGE 


Spacious enough 
for two cars plus 
a workshop. 


feed bunks. 


Cuckler Building Systems 








Attn: Free Ideas REG 

Box 346, Monticello, lowa 52310 

Please send me the free literature | have checked above. 

NAME: 

ADDRESS: CHINE 

COUNTY: SWAG Ese sD es 

PHONE: . (BUILDING TO BE USED FOR 

; ) 

ee ae SS a a es 






)fuckler 


PLANTS IN MONTICELLO, IOWA AND TURLOCK, CALIF. 


BRITISH 
ISLES 


MAY 3!- | 
JUNE 15 


O 





AMERICAN AG 
SPRINGTIME TOUR 


SEE IT ALL— 


SCOTLAND 
IRELAND 
ENGLAND 


Best time to Go! 





& 


atin * 


Travel Service Bureau Inc., Dept.B 
_ 60 Dedham Ave 
Needham, Mase. 02192 


_ Piease rush me a colorful brochure on the British tsies Tour! 


INN et ee 


Address —_ 


City Bei 
: : : PLEASE PRINT 





Some ideas for 


Penny Saving Main Dishes 


After weeks of concern over our 
rising food bills, I decided it was 
time to study my recipe files for 
some other low- 
cost, high-protein 
main dishes. I 
was pleasantly 
surprised to come 
across several 
recipes that fit 
the description, 
and I hope you 
will be able to 
use them also. 

Eggs remain an excellent protein 
buy and can be used in a variety of 
delicious main dishes. For instance, 
the Savory Cheese Pie is just as ap- 
propriate for a bridge luncheon as 
for family supper. One menu com- 
bination is — Chilled Tomato Juice, 
Buttered Green Beans, Sliced 
Orange and Grapefruit Sections on 
Lettuce and Cranberry-Cherry Crisp. 





SAVORY CHEESE PIE 

1 8-0z. pkg. sliced processed American 

cheese 

1 9-inch unbaked pie shell 

3 eggs 
1% cups milk, scalded 
_ \% teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
Few drops Tabasco sauce 
Salt to taste 
4 slices bacon, halved and cooked 
(optional) 

Arrange cheese slices evenly over 
bottom of pie shell. Beat eggs slightly 
and add milk and seasonings. Pour 
mixture over cheese. Bake at 425° for 
20 minutes. Reduce heat to 325° and 
bake 25 to 30 minutes longer, or 
until knife inserted in center comes 
out clean. 

Serve hot, garnished with bacon 
curls. Makes 6 servings. 


CURRIED EGGS ON RICE 
2 tablespoons butter 
1 cup chopped celery 
1% cup chopped green pepper 
% cup finely chopped onion 
1 teaspoon flour 
1 teaspoon curry powder 
1 can condensed cream of celery soup 
1 cup milk 
1 cup diced processed cheese (optional) 
Salt and pepper 
6 to 8 hard cooked eggs, halved 
8 stuffed green olives, sliced 
2 to 3 cups cooked rice 
Melt butter in a large skillet (12” 
diameter). Sauté celery, green pepper 
and onion in butter until just tender 
but not brown. Add flour and curry 
powder, stirring well to blend. Stir 
in soup, milk and cheese. Cook over 
low heat to thicken, stirring con- 
stantly. Add salt and pepper to taste. 
Carefully add egg halves and 
olives. Continue heating over low 
flame until eggs are warm. Serve on 
hot rice. Pass a selection of accom- 
paniments such as shredded coconut, 
raisins, drained crushed pineapple, 
chutney, and/or peanuts. Makes 4 
to 5 servings. 
Note: If you aren’t accustomed 
to using curry powder, start easy 
with 1 teaspoon; taste and then in- 
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by Marcia Pimentel 


crease. Curry lovers will probably 
want more than 1 teaspoon of the 
spice. 


NEW ZEALAND-STYLE EGGS 

% cup minced onion 

% cup chopped green pepper 

% cup butter 

2 cups diced, cooked potatoes 

% cup light cream or evaporated milk 
6 large eggs 

1 teaspoon salt 
¥% teaspoon pepper 

In a large skillet, sauté onion and 
green pepper in the butter until soft. 
Add potatoes and stir to blend. Com- 
bine cream, eggs and seasonings, 
beating slightly to mix. Pour egg 
mixture over vegetables. 

Cook mixture over low heat, scrap- 
ing from bottom and sides of pan 
as it cooks. Serve immediately. Makes 
4or 5 servings and is easily increased 
to satisfy hungry appetites. 


Low Cost Dried Beans 

And then there is the big family 
of dried beans — navy, garbanzo, 
soybean, Great Northern, kidney, 
lima and pinto, to name a few. They 
are much less expensive than meat. In 
fact, one cup cooked beans, which 
has the same amount of protein as 
an average serving (3 oz.) of meat, 
costs substantially less. 

Although the protein of dried 
beans is not as high quality as that 
of animal proteins, its nutritive value 
is excellent when served with milk, 
cheese, or combined with a small 
quantity of meat. Beans are also 
fine sources of iron and B vitamins. 

To prepare beans, wash, cover 
with water and boil about two min- 
utes. Then soak at least one hour 
or overnight. Cook in the water that 
remains, adding more liquid if re- 
quired. The brief boil will keep beans 
from souring overnight and speed the 
re-hydrating process. 

It is wise to delay salting (about 
1 teaspoon per cup dry beans) until 
after soaking, or the surface of beans 
will toughen. Remember the beans 
will expand on cooking, with 1 cup 
dried beans yielding 2 to 2% cups 
cooked. To cut preparation time, 
you can use canned beans, but these 
will increase the cost per serving. 


The recipe for Skillet Rice and 
Beans gets away from the usual mo- 
lasses sauce and uses vegetables and 
spices to enhance the lowly bean. 


SKILLET RICE AND BEANS 


%4 cup dried pea beans (2% cups cooked 
or canned) 
2 tablespoons vegetable oil 
% cup finely chopped onion 
% cup finely chopped celery 
1% cups finely chopped carrots 
1 teaspoon basil 
¥ teaspoon oregano 
1 cup tomato sauce 
2 cups enriched rice or brown rice 
1 tablespoon butter 
% cup grated soft cheese (jack or pro- 
cessed) 


If starting with dry beans, soak 
overnight and cook in soaking water 


Photo: Pan-American Coffee Bureau 





Savory Cheese Pie is easy to make and ideal for Sunday supper or when 
guests are coming for lunch. Be sure to serve plenty of steaming hot coffee 


with it. 


until just tender. In a large skillet, 
sauté onion, celery and carrots in oil 
until onion is softened. Add beans, 
tomato sauce, seasonings, and sim- 
mer about 20 minutes. 

~ Meanwhile cook rice, drain, and 
add butter and cheese. Combine bean 
and rice mixtures and serve. This can 
also be placed in a well-greased 
casserole and baked in a 350° oven 
for % hour. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 


BEAN-STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS 


2 tablespoons melted butter or oil 

% cup finely chopped onion 

% cup chopped celery 

1 cup dry kidney or pea beans or 3 
cups cooked and drained 

1 cup tomato sauce 

%4 teaspoon Italian seasoning or a mix- 
ture of basil and oregano 

1 cup cheddar cheese, shredded 

1 teaspoon salt 
Pepper 

6 green peppers, seeded and halved 


Sauté onion and celery in butter 
until just tender. Mash cooked beans; 
stir in onion, celery, tomato sauce 
and seasoning to blend. Add cheese, 
salt and pepper. Remove from heat. 

Fill pepper halves with bean- 
cheese mixture. Place peppers in a 
large baking pan. Add water to pan 
to a depth of about one inch. Bake 
in 400° oven for 30 minutes, or un- 
til peppers are soft. You may need 
to check pan to make certain there 
is some water in it. Makes 6 servings. 


SPEEDY BEANS 
1 20 oz. can lima beans 
1 10 oz. can tomato soup 
1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
2 tablespoons onion flakes 
% teaspoon chili powder 
% cup shredded processed cheese 


Drain beans, reserving % cup 
liquid. Combine beans and _ liquid 
with other ingredients. Pour into 
buttered 2'-quart casserole and 
bake at 400° or cook in large skillet 
until bubbly and heated through. 
Yield: 6 servings. 

Note: Especially during winter 
months, it is handy to have the mak- 
ings for this old reliable main dish 
on the pantry shelf. If budget per- 
mits, add one cup chopped leftover 
meat to recipe. 


Garbanzo Beans, or chickpeas as 
they are sometimes called, are often 
used in salads or marinated as a rel- 
ish. Simmered with tomatoes and 
seasonings, they also make a sub- 
stantial, high-protein main dish. Hot 
corn muffins and a tangy tossed salad 
are natural go-togethers with the 
beans. 


GARBANZO BEANS AND TOMATOES 
2 tablespoons butter or oleo 

1 cup finely chopped onion 

¥% to 4% cup chopped green pepper 

6 cups cooked garganzo beans, drained 
1 cup water® 

2 chicken bouillon cubes 

2 cups canned tomatoes 

¥% teaspoon salt 

¥% teaspoon oregano 

Y% teaspoon pepper 

1 bay leaf (optional) 

In a large skillet or saucepan, melt 
butter, add onion and pepper and 
sauté until tender. Add beans and 
other ingredients, stirring to mix. 
Simmer uncovered about 30 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Makes 6 serv- 
ings. 

*If dried beans are used, reserve 
soaking water. With canned beans, 
drain and measure 1 cup of liquid 
from can. 


Soybeans Are Good 
Soybeans have been making the 
headlines, but have you tasted them 
yet? If not, you have a treat in store. 
Dried soybeans should be treated 
like other dried beans. They have 
a mild, yet distinctive flavor and 
when cooked, they are crisper than 
the more familiar beans. From my 
experience, they take a little longer 
to cook and seem to mellow with 

long, slow baking. 
The incomplete soy protein will 
be supplemented if you serve the 
(Continued on page 49) 
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SHOCK TREATMENT 


Con Ed. is losing power, 

They'd like their voltage higher. 

| know where the lost electricity is; 
It’s in the clothes | take from my dryer. 


by Sharon Ferris 
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Shown here is an Irish 
Jaunting Cart at Ross” 
Castle, Killarney, Coun- 


ty Kerry. 





Visit the British Isles 


After a two-year absence, we're 
happy to tell you the British Isles 
are back on our tour program. We 
cordially invite 
you to join our 
Holiday in Brit- 
ain from May 31 
to June 15 when 
we will visit En- 
gland, Scotland 
and Ireland. In 
each country 
places you have 
heard about in song and story will 
come alive and be just as fascinating 
as you have always imagined them. 

In England, we'll first see all the 
points of interest in and around Lon- 
don — Piccadilly, Leicester Square, 
Trafalgar Square, Parliament, West- 
minster Abbey, Buckingham Palace, 
the fabulous Crown Jewels in the 
Tower of London and many others. 
Our hotel is centrally located for 
West-End shopping, theaters and 
sightseeing. 

Bath is one of Britain’s most his- 
toric cities. It has been famous as a 
Spa for some 2,000 years and is also 
noted for its Roman ruins. We'll see 
the magnificent Cathedral at Win- 
chester and the Grand Hall of the 
Castle and then travel to mysterious 
Stonehenge, the true origin of which 
is still unknown. 

The university city of Oxford and 
Shakespeare country are next — 
Stratford-on-Avon, Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage and lovely Trinity Church 
where the poet is buried. We contin- 
ue on to the beautiful Lake District, 
stopping at Ambleside to see Words- 
worth’s cottage before going to our 
hotel in Windermere with its mar- 
velous view of the lake and surround- 
ing mountains. 

Crossing the border into Scotland, 
our first highlight is Edinburgh, the 
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proud Scottish capital city. We'll 
visit the Castle and Scott Memorial 
and then drive down the Royal Mile 
to see John Knox’s House, St. Giles 
Cathedral and the Thistle Chapel, 
Holyrood House and, of course, 
Princes Street, lined with shops on 
one side and gardens on the other. 

We'll long remember the time 
spent in the Scottish Highlands. We 
drive through the Trossachs, see Loch 
Katrine, said to be Scotland’s love- 
liest loch, and travel along fabled 
Loch Lomond. . 

A short flight takes us to Dublin, 
capital city of Ireland. Sightseeing 
here will include Dublin Castle, fa- 
mous O’Connell Street, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and Trinity College with 
its Book of Kells. There'll also be 
time to shop in Dublin’s many fine 
shops for Irish souvenirs and gifts. 

We'll visit the huge crystal factory 
at Waterford where world-famous 
hand-cut crystal is made and go on 
to the ancient city of Cork, famous 
Blarney Castle and beautiful Killar- 
ney. Probably the Ring of Kerry is 
the best known excursion in all Ire- 
land for sheer beauty, and we'll 
travel in a leisurely fashion so you 
can take as many pictures as you 
wish. 

Before leaving Ireland, we'll en- 
joy an authentic, medieval dinner 
at Bunratty Castle. It will be served 
by Irish maids in period costume 
and with entertainment by Irish folk 
singers. 

All AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST va- 
cations are escorted trips, arranged 
by Travel Service Bureau, our tour 
agents. All are just as perfect as it 
is possible to make them, and prac- 
tically everything is included in the 
price of your ticket —transportation, 
care of baggage, all scheduled sight- 
seeing, most meals, tips and accom- 


(Continued on page 49) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Colonial Mexico Holiday 
Holiday in Britain 


Name 
Address 








Florida Circle Tour 
Springtime in Hawaii 


(Please print) 
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Book 
FREE 


Send New Burpee 
Seed Book Free. 
If the tiller you’ve been using has its revolving 
blades in FRONT and NO power to the wheels 
(See ‘TORTURE!’ above left), you won’t ever be 


(PLEASE PRINT) i happy with it again once you try the TROY-BILT@ 

St. or Box Roto Tiller-Power Composter which has its re- 

Recs UV scoaeat eee Ue h oce matpean en potas Nosh. sees j volving blades in the REAR and POWER DRIVEN 

WHEELS — and is SO EASY to use you guide it 

Rec Bf with just ONE HAND! (See ‘JOY’ above right). 
OMCs oie r duds, eas sc cnc ee ns thuclantely a uacmdngs teas sonseedet 

i i prints! It does NOT shake you half to death! It 

i ZIP leaves NO wheelmarks! There’s NO unbearable 

State ee ison ites tucces ok pati alt oer CODE eh i tangling! The TROY-BILT® is now in its llth 


great year. SO if you want tilling to be a JOY 
instead of TORTURE from now on, please clip 
this ad now and send today for the whole story 
of this wonderfully different and better design 
in tillers! We’ll send complete details, including 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
6124 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 19132 


NEW GROUND COVER 


25 CROWNS—covers 100 sq. ft. ...$ 6.95 
50 CROWNS—covers 200 sq. ft. ...$10.95 
100 CROWNS—covers 400 sq. ft. ...$19.95 
CROWNVETCH. Perennial ground cover. Pink flowers 
June til frost. Beautiful, hardy, no mowing. Grows 
12”-18” any climate, sun or partial shade. Chokes 
weeds, resists droughts. Heavy, 2-yr. crowns. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


Select 3-yr. strong plants, 8-14 
in. Ideal screens or individual 
specimens. From Bluish-Green 
to Shining Blue. 


prices and OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in effect 


be do NOT have to walk behind it, leaving foot- 
Le: a limited time! Just ask for FREE BOOKLET. 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 
; Dept. 40272 
102nd St. & Ninth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 | 
ee 
am 743 
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Send for FREE COLOR CATALOG 
of 265 brand new spring 
m™ fashions all stocked in 
3 hard-to-get sizes priced 
$14.99 to $19.99. 

Shown: Softie loafer 
Bm in soft glove 
by leather with cush- 
¢ioned skin-fit 
Introductory offer, ¥ lining. Money 


regular $14.99 refunded if not delighted. 


HILL BROTHERS Dept. 447 
241 Crescent Street, Waltham, Mass. 02154 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For oat ag s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682- 6418 


ae ere 






















Black, red, 
blue, brown 


$10.88 


Prefer Sun. 
Postpaid—No C.O.D. 
Write for FREE CATALOG 
Pa. destinations add 6% tax 


MUSSER TELA ee CYL) 





auto Every type & size. 


WIRES a (tere 


ides i (ola oa One, 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


IS TODAY 
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Tas Pa 1G} nates St. Ganeen N.J. 




































LAST WHEN YOU 
Soak ISSUE LAST RENEWED 

YOU 02 — FEB 
PERSONAL RECEIVE \ SUBSURIPIION //02 — SECOND 
NUMBER oo 73 — 1973 


me NN 


111912870 JAN75 12020273 
MRS ALBERT HOEFER JR 

113 NORTHVIEW RD 
a NY (14850 














ADDRESS 


109}-— Your 
CITY : 


COUNTY 









STATE ZIP 





DIRECTIONS 


1. Paste your mailing label over the sample above . 


2. Look at your numbers and read the descrip- 
tion. 


3. Now you know what they mean. Well, almost. 

















4. This your next-to-last issue? (Remember, allow 2 
months to process.) Then send in this complete 
coupon along with check for $3.00. That will buy 
12 issues. A bargain. ($10.00 will buy 60 issues.) 


9 . 4 
>. Senciwhete? TO: Subscription Manager 
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“Clarks have a cow that aborted. 
They say her eyes are sunken,” re- 
ports a busy employee. Homer, New 
York veterinarian William Cad- 
wallader’s day already begins to take 
form. He and his partner, Ed Tillot- 
son, confer briefly, and head in op- 
posite directions. 

Doc goes north, driving what 
looks like a Good Humor ice cream 
truck with too many doors, but is 
really a mobile veterinary clinic. 
Mounted on a pickup truck chassis, 
this unit is equipped with hot and 
cold running water, a refrigerator, 
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Dr. Cadvalinde: 
County. 
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finishes up a call at the Willard Potter farm in Cortland 


You Can 
Measure 
in Greater 
Crop 
Profits 






At Hoffman we believe research 
begins to mean something when it 
finds practical application on the farm 
in the form of higher crop yields. We 
keep in close touch with private and 
public plant breeders . . . often check their 
work in our own test plots and on-the-farm 
trials. The object: to bring you new varieties 
as soon as results are proved. 


Hoffman service includes a lot more than prompt 
delivery and the correct order handling. More than 400 
Hoffman Seed Men, located in key farming areas, keep 
up to date on local soil conditions and crop results. 
They’re up on new management ideas .. . ready to 
help you solve your crop problems. 


As science discovers new and better ways of 
insuring seed quality, Hoffman applies those 
higher standards .. . in its own seed testing 
laboratory ... in the production fields where 
seeds are grown... in the warehouse where 
they are processed and stored. 

There are probably two key reasons 
why more farmers switch to Hoffman Seeds 
(about 3000 last year)—Superior seed per- 
formance and broad, dependable service. 


ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 
AND DISTRIBUTOR OF 


FUNK’S-G 
HYBRIDS 


LANDISVILLE (Lancaster County), PENNSYLVANIA 17538 
Pennsylvania’s Number One Farm Seed Specialist 


Clinic on wheels 


oxygen tank, portable operating 
table, fold-out work surfaces, and 
storage drawers and compartments 
designed specifically for veterinary 
supplies and equipment. 

The whole thing is sealed, heated 
and ventilated for year-around tem- 
perature control, with a water sup- 
ply heated by the truck engine. In- 
side the cab, a lighted monitor panel 
signals when a door isn’t completely 
closed, and a citizen’s band two-way 
radio handles enroute communica- 
tions. As with most things modern, 
this piece of equipment is expensive, 
matching the price tag of a good- 
sized farm tractor. 


Better Service 

“T like to think ['m providing im- 
proved service,” Doc Cadwallader 
says. “I have a high overhead. A fel- 
low can work from his back room 
and have very little overhead, but 
that limits the kind of service he 
can provide.” 

For years a car-driving vet him- 
self, Doc remembers well those times 
when what was needed for a cow on 
the farm was still sitting back at 
the office. Now a complete inventory 
of materials in the rolling clinic as- 
sures treatment in even the most un- 
common cases. He keeps well over 
$1,000 worth of drugs and medi- 
cinals aboard, as well as a variety of 
equipment. 

“IT can keep things clean now,” 
Doc points out. His biggest problem 
in working with a car was keeping 
drugs and tools from getting dis- 
organized and dirty. Sanitation, eff- 
ciency and greater capability in 
general have been achieved in the 
year that he has had the mobile unit. 
Limits 

On the road between stops and 
radio communications, he talks about 
his business. He admits that in a 
large-animal practice, opportunities 
to apply much of one’s medical ex- 
pertise are limited. “The farmer who 
can get $500 for a cow on the beef 
market isn't likely to spend a lot on 
surgery to save her,” he says, “and 
I can't blame him.” Often when a 
vet knows what to do, economics 
dictate its not getting done. 

On another issue, he ‘describes 
the shortage of large-animal prac- 
titioners. “Harder work, longer hours 
and less pay,” he comments, “make 
this type of practice less attractive 
to graduating students.” Doc points 
out that small-animal vets work more 
predictable hours in more comfort- 
able surroundings, and they serve. a 
clientele likely to spend more money 
on their animals than the farmer who 
must show a profit from his. 


Shortage 


He believes this says something 
about the highly-touted cure-all to 
the farm vet shortage which says 
that if we expand the student body 
in our vet schools, we'll solve the 
shortage. “I’m afraid it pretty much 
takes a farm background to make a 
large-animal vet,” he asserts, adding 
that fewer farm boys these days . . . 
and keener competition for vet- 
school entrance from the city sector 
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_ are factors which indicate that 
ore vet students will simply mean 
yre small-animal vets. 

A New Jersey farm boy himself, 
-- Cadwallader comes by his farm 
ise naturally. When not on the 
ad with his rolling clinic, he can 
ially be found at his stationary one 
Homer where he, Dr. Tillotson and 
small staff of able assistants hold 
wn a busy small-animal practice, 


On our Hawaiian Holiday from 
March 16 to 28, we visit the four 
main islands — Oahu, Hawaii, Kauai . 
and Maui. A few highlights of the pe i 
tour are as follows: : 


Oahu — Pearl Harbor Cruise, Sea 
Life Park, Polynesian Cultural Cen- 
ter, Paradise Park, Iolani Palace, 
Punchbowl Crater and Pali Look- 
out. 


Hawaii — Hawaii Volcano National 
Park, a famous black sand _ beach, 
Akaka Falls, Parker Ranch, Kona 
and City of Refuge. 


Maui — The Iao Needle, Lahaina, 
Kaanapali Beach and Whaler’s Vil- 
lage. 


Author 
Before coming to Homer, Doc 
d his pretty wife, Jean, spent a 
uple of years in Mexico working 
th a Quaker foundation. While 
ere, he authored a book, in Spanish, 
the care and prevention of disease 
ranch animals which is still widely 
od in Latin America. 
Visiting with veterinarians like 
Cadwallader furnishes a fresh 
ok into a profession whose members 
: ve made, as in this case, substantial 
vestments in equipment, hired 
or, and time spent gaining knowl- 
ge so they can provide an essential 
ervice for farmers. They are consul- 





Wallace Pfohl of Sanborn (Niagara County), New York, surely has one 
of the best-looking farmsteads in the Northeast. Buildings, located at 
2502 Lockport Road, are carefully painted . . . the dairy barn is as clean 
as a whistle . . . not a piece of litter or old equipment can be seen any- 
where. 


lan now fora 
- fue roof fall 


Kauai — Menehune Fishponds, Ku- 
hio Park, Waimea Canyon, Wailua 
River cruise and the Fern Grotto. 
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tlan just drug vendors.” — E.P.A. | now, today, is the time to take steps to _if you want faster, first-hand information, call the. 
E = eliminate the need... and the worry. First step? Fill | Harvestore dealer near you. Tell him you’d like to. 
out the coupon below for free information on high _ tour a few Harvestore farms and talk to some owners" 
ish moisture grain. Study the university researchinthe in your area. Get the facts. Then make your deci- 
shes... ue: 
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casserole with rice or some other |! 


cereal. Or if that doesn’t appeal, 
m'lk or a cottage cheese salad make 
gcod partners. A menu we have 
liked is Baked Soybeans on Buttered 
Brown Rice, Broccoli Spears, Crisp 
Cabbage Slaw and Cherry Cobbler. 


BAKED SOYBEANS 

cups dry soybeans 
cup chopped onion 
cup molasses 
cup catsup 
teaspoon dry mustard 
tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
tablespoon salt 
-€aspoon pepper 
Xinse beans and put in a large 
bowl. Add 6 cups water and let beans 
soak 8 hours or overnight. Drain, 
saving soaking water, and remove 
any loose husks. 

in a large buttered casserole (2 to 
3-cuart capacity), combine beans, 4 
cu) soaking water and other ingre- 
dients. Cover and bake in a slow 
oven (300°) for about 1% hours. Dur- 
iny baking, check to see if beans 
are dry; if so, add %4 cup more of 
so:.king water and gently stir. Un- 
cover and bake 15 minutes longer. 
M.kes 6 servings. 
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modations at first class hotels. It’s 
th nicest, most carefree way in the 
world to travel! 


Ot ier Tours 

‘here’s still time and room for 
yo. to join one of our early spring 
vacations. First, there’s the Colonial 
Mexico Holiday from March 4 to 
19. This includes Mexico City, Te- 
po zatlan, Queretaro, Guanajuato, 
GQ adalajara, Puerto Vallarta, Patz- 
Cuiro, Janitzio, Taxco, Cuernavaca 
an! many other interesting and beau- 
tif il places. 
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booklet “High Moisture Grains are worth more.” 
Read what leading dairy, beef and hog pr. ducers say 


sion. This could be your year to join the thousands 


about the Harvestore System of storing, processing 


who already have stopped buying fuel to a the 
grain dryers burning. oe) 
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‘vestore- processed 
tig sate ral Grains 


Booklet “Harvestore-proc- 
essed High Moisture 
Grains are worth more’ is 
yours without obligation. 
Fill out the coupon today. 
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MENS cespowcr tr 
LL a quarter century. 

Please rush my free copy to: 

Name 
Address 
City State 
County Zip 

I farm acres. 





Number of animals:___dairy ___ beef__hogs 


Check if attending school 


AA24 
Mail to: A.O. Smith Harvestore 
Products, Inc. 
550 West Algonquin Road 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 


Now, from Case... 


DAVID BROWN 12 SPEED SYNCH ‘OME 


RANGE 12 34 5 6 7 8 9 10111213 ‘4151 
tS St 





6 Good Reasons Why 


David Brown should be your next 39-65 hp tractor 


There are several good 3 to 4 plow tractors 
on the market today. So what makes David 
Brown a better buy? 


1. Does any other tractor in its class have a 
single, husky main frame supporting engine 
and transmission? Added strength and bet- 
ter weight distribution are the benefits. 


2. Check power per cubic inch of engine 
displacement. David Brown engines are de- 
signed specifically for farm tractor use. High 
power even at low engine speeds, high- 
torque lugging and excellent fuel economy. 


3. No one has more 3-point hydraulic know- 
how than David Brown. One lever depth, 
traction, position or external service control 


at the flip of a switch. The simplest hydrau- 
lic system in the field. 


4. Who else offers a multi-speed pto as 
standard on all diesel tractors? Handle 
heavy or light pto loads as you wish with its 
540-1000 rpm pto—use only as much power 
as you need for each job. 


5. Where else can you find a transmission 
superior to this one? Gears produced by one 
of the world’s leading gear manufacturers. 
9 usable field speeds under 7 mph. The 
option of a power shift in the Model 1212 
with 4 shift-on-the-go speeds in each of 3 
ranges. 


6. Now that Case and David Brown are one, 


doing something about it. 


they are backed by the continent-wide part: 
and service facilities of Case and its retail 
ers. See your nearby Case dealer for sale: 
and service. 


6 good reasons—plus another big one you’!! 
see when you look over a David Brown ai 
your Case dealer. Outstanding quality and 
craftsmanship. 4 power sizes: 39-43 hp 885, 
53 hp 990, 58 hp 995 and 65 hp 1210-1212’. 


Case—the tractor specialist. We don’t just 
talk a better tractor—we’re doing something 
about it. J | Case Company, Racine Wiscor- 


sin 53404. 
&S 


Ji Case 


A Tenneco Company 
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Buy, Rent or Lease 


from these Case 
Tractor Specialists 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GREENVILLE 

Frost Farm Service, Inc. 
NORTH CONWAY 

Conway Tractor & Equip. Corp. 
PLAINFIELD 

Townline Equipment 
SUNCOOK 

Richard Bros. 


NEW YORK 
ADAMS CENTER 

Coe & Petit Equipment Co. 
CHAZY 

Beauregard’s. Equipment 
FAYETTE 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
FORT ANN 

South Hartford Eqpt. Co., Inc. 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Co., Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 


LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
NELLISTON 

Nelliston Equipment Co. 
OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 
PENN YAN 

Frareyland Farms, Inc. 


Phelps Farm Service 
PINE BUSH 

Pine Bush Equipment 
RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SOUTH DAYTON 

Eckers Equipment 
VALATIE 

Borsh Brothers Farm Eqpt. 
WELLSVILLE 


Stevens Equipment Co. 


NEW JERSEY 


COLUMBUS 

Engle Farm Supply 
FLEMINGTON 

Poniatowski Brothers 
FREEHOLD 

Monmouth Tractor & Equip. Co. 


MAINE 


AUBURN 


Hammond Equipment Co. 
BANGOR 


H. D. Smith & Son 
BERWICK 

Blackberry Hill Equip. Sales 
FARMINGTON 

Porter Equipment, Inc. 
WATERVILLE 

J. E. McCormick & Son, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHESHIRE 
Berkshire Power Equipment 


RHODE ISLAND 


ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 
BRIDPORT 
Bridport Garage 
CENTER RUTLAND 
Center Rutland Service Center 
PASSUMPSIC 
McLarens, Inc. 








Dates to Remember 


Feb. 14 - American Cranberry 
Association Annual Winter Meeting, 
Concord Motel, Mt. Holly, N.J. 


Feb. 18-20 - 59th Annual Meeting 
National Dairy Council, in conjunc- 
tion with annual meetings of United 
Dairy Industry Association, Amer- 
ican Dairy Association and Dairy 

Research, Inc., Hyatt Regency Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Feb. 18=24 - National FFA Week 


Feb. 19-21 - 8th Annual Processing 
Vegetable Conference, Batavia, N.Y. 


Feb. 26-27 - American Forage and 
Grassland Council Annual Research- 
Industry Conference, Sheraton - 

Bossier Inn, Bossier City, La. 


Feb. 27-28 - Massachusetts Dairy 
Farmers Seminar, Highpoint Motor 
Inn, Chicopee, Mass, 


Feb. 28 - Upstate Onion Industry 
Meeting, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Mar. 9-17 - New Jersey Flower and 
Garden Show, Morristown Armory, 
Morristown, N.J. 4 


Mar. 13-14- Muck Vegetable Grow-~ 
ers Conference, Bradford, Ont. 


Mar. 21 - Agricultural Leaders 
Forum, Alice Statler Auditorium, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mar. 22-23 - Christmas Tree Grow- 
ers School, Cornell University, 
Teha.cain- NE Ys. 


Mar. 25-27 - Agricultural Waste 
Management Conference, Holiday 
Inn, Downtown Rochester, N.Y. 


Mar. 26-28 - Swine Producers 
Short Course, Cornell University, 
TpnarcayeN Yi 


Mar. 27-28 - Farm Apple Market 
Conference, Jug Inn Resort, Egre- 
mont, Mass. 


Mar. 28-29 - New Hampshire Poul- 
try Health Conference, Durham, 

N.H. Contact Thomas Danko, De- 
partment of Animal Sciences, Uni- 


versity of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N.H. 


Apr. 3 - 16th Annual New England 
Dairy Feed Conference, Holiday 
Inn, Marlboro, Mass. 


Apr. 4-7 - International Salon of 
Farm Machinery, Place Bonaven- 
ture, Montreal, Can. 


May 1 - New Jersey Agricultural 
Society Annual Meeting, Cedar 
Garden, Mercerville, N.J. 





MADNESS 


by Richard D. Benard 


His words hold a magic 

that calls me to buy, 
beating down my resistance, 
the auctioneers cry. 


“It’s going for a dollar, 
now who'll give me two? 
For this fine old antique 
that works good as new?”’ 


My logic deserts me, 
My voice comes out strong, 
The bidding is ended, 


It's mine for a song. 


Now the auction is over, 
And the treasure I’ve bought. 
| trudge dazedly homeward 
. . with my cracked chamber pot. 


Badger’s rugged, heavy duty manure 
spreaders are built for convenience and 
dependable, long life. Feature smooth 
V-belt drive and four unloading speeds 
plus fast cleanout. Lubrication require- 
ments are once per month or every 100 
loads. Heavy duty conveyor bars have 
scrapers to keep bed clean, eliminate 
freezing. Strong 667H pintle chain and 
penta treated plywood floors give long 
life. Equipment options include litter pan, 
top beater, hydraulic liquid end gate. 


Rust Resistant 
Steel Sides... 
160 and 205 
Bushel Models 





BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY FERGUSON INC. 
Dept. AA-4 Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 





Please send information on the following: 
(_] Manure Spreader |_| Manure Stackers [| Badger Dealership 
Liquid Manure Systems [] Barn Cleaner 


Name 
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(or Modernizing) 


call on UEBLER’S . . . for barn equipment items 
manufactured by six different companies, for assistance in 
planning your new facility, and for assistance in establishing 
dealer/builder contact. 


CEBLER 


@® STALLS 

@® VENTILATORS 

@® FEED TRUCKS 

@ GUTTER GRATES 
@ COW TRAINERS 
@® WATER BOWLS 





NESSETH 


MANURE DISPOSAL SYSTEM 





Barn Pump (1) pumps liquid manure underground from barn to storage 
pit or lagoon. Pit Pump (2) breaks up crust, mixes into fine slurry and 
fills (3) Tank Slinger. 
Mail coupon or phone 315 /829-2305 for full information. 
UEBLER’S Dept. AA, Vernon, N.Y. 13476 
ry BLER’S — Wholesale Distributors 
Dept. AA, Vernon, N.Y. 13476 





| 
| (_] Please rush literature on items checked below | 
L] Please have your dealer or representative contact me. 
| Name I 
; EX GIN SS ee EN Na A Ae Wien Fy Oe ck near ae | 
| BRCSE Tvs Ce ras a ee Sta Cae ee ey | 
| (] CORNELL — barn cleaners (_] NESSETH — manure systems | 
| C) KEMLITE — ceiling & wall panels (_] SIOUX — tubular steel gates | 


a LC] NASCO — cow mats () UEBLER - stalls, ventilators at 





HAND LABOR — 


IS IT OBSOLETE? 


Mighty little from pumping water 
to milking cows ever got done 50 
years ago except when somebody 
rolled up his sleeves and did it the 
hard way. Now we’ve about arrived 
at the point where almost nothing 
isn’t or can’t be done mechanically. 
Planting, spraying, harvesting, and 
storing have all long been done with 
power assists. Most of the barn work 
has been channeled into a push- 
button operation. 


Somewhere along the line, man’s 
attitude toward handwork under- 
went a major revolution. When the 
norm was to lug and carry, to muti- 
late weeds with a hoe, or buck the 
wood by hand, these were the ac- 
cepted ways and no one thought too 
much about it. As a matter of fact, a 
certain pride was attached to being 
able to pitch off a load of bundles a 
little faster than the other guy. Who 
doesn’t remember wiping his brow 
as he smiled to hear the engine 
roar out when he horsed the corn 
bundles through the old silo filler? 

Now comes the new attitude — 
that is, new in the last several years. 
It’s not uncommon to hear someone 
half apologize for doing something 
the old-fashioned way, not so much 
because it’s old-fashioned,I suspect, 
but because it’s inefficient. Most have 
become time-conscious and don’t 
want to spend valuable hours doing 
something by hand that a machine 
would do in minutes. 


Problem 


Yet right here comes the problem. 
Some jobs that occur only rarely 
don’t justify an investment in equip- 
ment, nor can one always wait for a 
custom operation. A stretch of ditch 
to be dug by hand, calf pens cleaned 
out a grunt at a time, fencepost holes 
installed with a bar and shovel . . . all 
make sense at times even though 
there is a better way. 

So strong has the feeling become 
against some hand operations that 
we do strange things. Not so long 
ago across the Corn Belt, corn fields 
were gleaned by men, women and 
children to salvage the missed ears. 
High school FFA classes kept their 
treasuries solvent by some Saturday 
corn field activities. Of course, cattle 
and hogs were also turned into the 
fields to salvage what they could but 
this was usually after the people had 
picked up all they could that the 
machines had missed. 

With high-priced labor, larger 
farm units and better harvesting 
equipment, hand salvage operations 
have fallen into disrepute. Possibly 
more subtle has been the change in 
attitude. This year, with corn prices 
high enough to make hand salvage a 
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by Harold Hawley, 
Weedsport, New York 








darn good deal and with corn pick- 
ing out of the way on time for most 
people, there has been no great rush 
to pick the yellow gold off the 
ground. 


SALUTE TO SUNNY SMILEY 


We've long thought that the per- 
son who started the lapel-button deal 
with the smiling character should be 
commended. Now we've seen a new 
use for this idea which is just O.K. 

North of the Thruway and west of 
Syracuse someone with a little imag- 
ination has painted “ole Sunny 
Smiley” on his silo. I don’t know 
how many thousands of people see 
this in a year’s time but if they get 
the lift from it that we did, someone 
is to be commended for spreading a 
lot of sunshine. Salute! 


THE WEATHER VS. 
WORKLOAD 


It’s been some little time since 
corn harvest and other fall work 
were completed as early and as 
easily as was the case this fall. The 
fine weather, of course, had a great 
deal to do with it. Ground was firm 
and good and mostly the corn was 
standing well. At any rate, the job 
got done and then stalks were 
chopped and in many cases, fertil- 
izer was spread and plowing pro- 
ceeded. In contrast to the last two 
years, the amount of fall-plowed 
ground is unbelievable. 

When one thinks toward spring 
this is going to have a profound 
bearing on a lot of things. Whatever 
fertilizer was applied last fall, plus 
all the fuel used for spreading it and 
for fall plowing, will ease the pinch 
that much next spring. Especially 
will it help out on the fuel alloca- 
tion, which will be based on 1972 
usage. Work accomplished in 1973 
will leave that much fuel to be used 
for other things out of the 1974 
allotment. Even so, with crop acre- 
age up over the nation, a 100 per- 
cent allocation based on 1972 will 
be all too inadequate. 

Possibly as worrisome to most 
farmers as the actual amount of fuel 
allocated to them is the spectre of 
delays in delivery, and even worse, 
the delays that may well accompany 
requests for additional amounts of 


fuel. 
Switch 


As an example, if a partial or com- 
plete switch has occurred in the kind 
of fuel needed (as from gas to diesel) 
it will be necessary to get approval 
for the new kind of fuel. Or if an- 
other farm has been added since 
1972 and more fuel is required, some- 
one must be convinced of the need 
and issue a permit for additional 
amounts. All this will cause irrita- 
tion and delay. It shouldn’t be nearly 


as bad as trying to ration fuel to 
every user, but it may be a nuisance 
to some people. 

Present plans call for a countywide 
board to handle requests and make 
adjustments in farmers’ fuel needs. 
Offhand, I can’t imagine anyone 
wanting to sit on such a board. How- 
ever, it’s a lead pipe cinch that un- 
less some farm people do just that, 
the decisions will be less satisfactory 
then they should be. 

It would seem prudent that right 
now, farm organization leaders 
should corral persons willing to serve 
on their county board. Their names 
could then be forwarded to the 
county legislators. Only in this way 
can farmers avoid picking up the 
paper someday next spring and read- 
ing where a non-agricultural com- 
mittee of public-spirited or political- 
ly-motivated citizens has been ap- 
pointed to administer farmers’ fuel 
needs for the county. Fuel is so im- 
portant to the farm economy that it 
is absolutely essential that people 
who can accurately appraise farmers’ 
requests will be seated on these 
boards. 

It seems that there are two sides 
to this. The people who will make 
the decisions must understand the 
needs and be able to judge and move 
on a request. One hates to mention 
this, but almost as important to an 
equitable distribution of whatever 
supplies are available will be the 
ability to spot and lower the boom 
on the occasional chiseler. Human 
nature being what it is, there will be 
a few who will try to get their hands 
on some gallonage that should right- 
fully go to others. At any rate, if 
we move to help get these boards 
manned by people who know farm- 
ing, the whole system will work 
better. 


NEW CASH CROP 


Selling logs from the farm wood- 
lot is nothing new. Since lumber 
prices have advanced so sharply, 
cashing some logs has just been more 
fun. It may be however, that a siz- 
able chunk of potential income is 
being ignored. 

Fireplace wood has become a 
much-sought-after item with prices 
reflecting the demand situation. Ads 
in local papers suggest a face cord 
delivered is bringing $25. Hard as it 
is to believe, reliable sources say 
that for a comparable deal on Long 
Island, $85 will change hands. 

Anyone who has let a commercial 
logger cut and haul from his wood- 
lot knows that only about half the 
tree is touched. Just the best of the 
trunk, and if that is crooked or knotty 
it may still be lying out there. Since 
most farm families no longer look to 


‘ wood as a fuel source, these trees 


minus the good butt logs just lie 
there and rot down. 

In addition to the potential source 
of cordwood, there are in every 
patch of woods a few trees or limbs 
blown down. In many places, elm 
and ash have died. Caught soon 
enough, these can make a lot of 
firewood. Most woods also have 
some crooked trees and some weed 
trees which likely will never be 
logged. These should be cut anyway 
and now would seem to be the time 
to cash them. 

Ideally, some time should elapse 
between cutting and burning this 


firewood. Except for trees felled 
especially for sale as fuel, most every- _ 
thing else we've mentioned has al- 
ready been seasoning. Newly-cut 
trees could be readied for sale next 
fall or possibly buyers would accept 
some green wood mixed in with the 
seasoned. At any rate, a new cash 
crop is a possibility on many farms. 


OPEN BURNING? 


Many people have never been 
quite convinced that some open 
burning of garbage and rubbish in 
rural areas is all that bad. Every 
time one drives by a landfill area he 
has to be impressed at the cost of 
getting rid of the stuff...a guy to 
scoop soil out of the earth and load 
it on the trucks, drivers and equip- 
ment to haul it to the field area, and 
bulldozers and operators to spread 
the rubbish and cover it with soil. A 
man with a match could accomplish 
as much with less cost. 

Now we come to the fuel needed 
to run the various engines involved. 
There are those among us who can 
think of better ways to use that fuel 
in view of the supply situation. It 
seems almost criminal to insist on 
scarce, badly-needed resources being 
used to do a job that can be done in 
other ways. 


HIS GIRL FRIDAY 


I recently heard a businessman 
extolling the virtues and proficiencies 
of his secretary. I don’t doubt for a 
minute that she was just as capable 
and useful as he said, but most of 
the farm wives I’ve met could still 
teach her a whole lot about expedit- 
ing a business operation! 

For example, they've forgotten 
more than she will ever need to 
know about saving a newborn lamb, 
calf, pig or puppy. Or how about the 
first-aid applications that farm wives 
routinely and calmly administer? 
Show me the secretary who is called 
upon to tow a balky pickup or trac- 
tor while the swearing, frustrated 
owner tries to coax a little life into 
the engine. 

The ultimate in skill, imagination 
and tact is brought forth when the 
combine or windrower breaks down 
...and the wife and chief errand- 
runner is expected to tell the ma- 
chinery dealer exactly what part or 
parts are needed and get them back 
promptly. All this, on an implement 
that she hasn’t run or handled, just 
from a series of diagrams and pic- 
tures in the owner’s manual plus 
hubby’s rather excited, incoherent 
comments and gestures as he urges 
haste. 

Naturally in her well-ordered 
routine the efficient secretary hasn't 
had to learn how to juggle a halt 
finished batch of cookies, and 4 
phone call or two, plus the anguished 
plea for some help in rounding up 
those blasted heifers that just created 
a hole in the good fence he “fixed” 
yesterday! 

The farm wife is well aware of 
the good intentions, but she does just 
kind of wish that old Bessie hadn't 
had calving difficulties on their an- 
niversary when she was looking for 
ward to dinner out. 

Hope springs eternal, however, 
and perhaps it’s not too much to 
hope he’ll remember her come Valen- 
tine’s Day. That’s February 14, 
fellas! 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Harold Potter, Mexico 
Service charge refund 

Mrs. Jeffrey Paulus, Mayville 
Refund on course 

Mrs. Oliver Bogart, Stone Ridge 
Refund on order 

Mr. Adolphus Baird, Oneida 
Refund on order 

Mr. Harold Cowles, Ashville 
Refund on order 

Mrs. Florence Campany, Croghan 
Insurance payment 

Mrs. Frances Woloszyn, Delevan 
Refund of deposit 

M. J., Homer 
Claim settled 

Mrs. Anna Ingersoll, Martinsburg 
Check returned 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Leroy Barrett, Smicksburg 
Refund on order 





LAND SALES 


Effective last December 1. Housing 
and Urban Development Department 
regulations offer additional protec- 
tion for consumers in interstate land 
deals. 

The new regulations pertain to 
advertising as well as sales practices 
of land developers, and are intended 
to curb abuses common to some 
segments of the industry. They re- 
flect HUD’s experience during a year 
of intensified enforcement of the 
Full Disclosure Act and also stem 
from hearings held in 1972. 

Highlights of the regulations were 
recently published in the Consumer 
Register, put out by the Office of 
Consumer Affairs; and are available 
on request from Reader Service, 
P. O. Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


SEASONAL INCENTIVES 


A subscriber wrote that he sold 
his dairy farm as of June 1 last year. 
During the prior three months, sea- 
sonal incentive deductions were 
made in the blend price he received 
as provided in Federal Milk Market- 
ing Order No. 2. 

Since he did not produce milk 
during August, September, October 
and November when incentive pay- 
ments would have been added to 
the blend price, the subscriber felt 
he should be given a refund. 

The administrator for his milk 
marketing area pointed out that such 
reductions are not credited to the 
account of any producer, but rather 
are paid into the pool during certain 
months and paid out of the pool 
during certain other months, thereby 
reducing the blend price early in 
the year and increasing it later. 

When a farmer produces milk over 
a period of a year, he gets back the 
earlier reductions plus interest. How- 
ever, there is no provision to refund 
reductions when he stops producing 
between the two periods. By the 
same token, a dairyman will benefit 
if he buys a farm in July. 


MOVING? 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
tegulations make it unlawful to tip 
any moving company employee or 
Tepresentative or for any agent or 
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employee of such a company to 
solicit or accept a tip in connection 
with interstate moving jobs. Similar 
regulations may apply within your 
state when no state line is crossed. 

If you are moving out of state and 
are approached by a packer or mover 
for “a little something extra” to in- 
sure that he will keep an eye on your 
goods or for some other reason, re- 
port it to Motor Carriers Section, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 20423. Check 
with your State Commerce Depart- 
ment for regulations within your 
state. 

The ICC has also warned inter- 
state movers that it will not tolerate 
overbooking or failure to pick up 
or deliver on the day promised unless 
the delay results from a storm or 
something beyond the company’s 
control. 

Should an unwarranted delay oc- 
cur, the consumer can file an “in- 
convenience claim” with the mover 
to collect costs incurred, such as 
reasonable lodging and food costs. 
Receipts must be presented with the 
claim. 


STATUS REPORT 


A subscriber sent $34.12 to His- 
toric Mint Ltd. of Greenvale, New 
York, for a crystal plate. The order 
was acknowledged and the check 
was cashed, but the plate never ar- 
rived. The company is no longer in 
business. 


eo & 


The Attorney General for New 
Jersey has filed a civil complaint 
against Camera Hut Ltd. of Moores- 
town, New Jersey, and its president. 
The Superior Court of New Jersey 
issued a temporary injunction and 
show cause order prohibiting the 
company from engaging in certain 
activities until a hearing could be 
held. 

This is a class action “on behalf 
of the State of New Jersey and all 
consumers who have contracted with 
Camera Hut... for the purchase of 
merchandise by mail order.” Claims 
should be submitted to the Office of 
Consumer Protection, 530 Cooper 
Street, Camden, New Jersey 08102; 
but there is no way of knowing 
whether there will be any assets 
available to settle them. 


By Sek 


The New York City Department 
of Consumer Affairs has sued a mail 
order jeweler who failed to deliver 
“gems” advertised in national maga- 
zines and newspapers. More than 
200 consumers failed to receive 
orders although all checks were 
promptly deposited by Diamaze 
Company, Inc. (also known as Dia- 
mex Company and Diamex Company 
of Hewlitt). 

In its second action against this 
company, the Department seeks 
restitution for consumers, payment 
of fines, and a permanent injunction 
against Diamaze and its president, 
Howard Reinstein. Claims should be 
submitted to the Department at 80 
Lafayette Street, New York City 
10013. 


my 


Agent Charles Heath, right, of Cazenovia, N.Y. delivers 
$1287.28 to dairy farmer Robert Carl of LaFayette, N.Y. 


Just eight months after agent Heath and Mr. Carl agreed 
on a plan of protection by combining several North American 
policies Mr. Carl crushed his left hand. He was repairing a silo 
unloader when it suddenly started up jamming his hand in the 
chain drive. Only a new pair of leather gloves saved his hand 
from being completely mangled. After emergency room surgery 
he was laid up at home for eight weeks. North American policies 
paid medical expense and disability income benefits totalling 


$1287.28. 


BENEFITS PAID 
A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Victor Austin, Belmont, N.Y. — __...... $ 284.69 
Slipped on ice—injured hand 

Albert Wagner, Franklinville, N.Y. .... 
Snowmobile accident—injured chest 

Russell Smith, East Randolph, N.Y. .... 
Slipped on ice—injured knee 

Charles Reeves, Genoa, N.Y. 
Caught on barn cleaner—broke toe 

Mary Frazita, Fredonia, N.Y. _............ 1207.14 
Fell from chair—broke arm 

Helen Bowen, Sherman, N.Y. _........... 754.42 
Hay bale fell—broke neck 

Raymond Cole, Pine City, N.Y. 
Fell on ice—broke leg 

Roy Franklin, Oxford, N.Y. 
Snowmobile tipped over—inj. shoulder 

Matthew Bechard, W. Chazy, N.Y. 
Playing hockey, fell—broke tooth 

Leslie Warren, Cortland, N.Y. 
Stepped in hole—inj. foot 

Warren Finch, Sidney Center, N.Y. ... 1043.89 
Snowmobile. accident—broke vertebrae 

Carl Gifford, Masonville, N.Y. 6 
Kicked by cow—broke leg 

Paul Wittmeyer, Springville, N.Y. _.... 
Fell between logs—broke leg 

Margaret Fefee, Brushton, N.Y. __.... 
Slipped and fell on ice—inj. neck 

Joseph Bridge, Elba, N.Y. 

Snowmobile accident—broke shoulder 
Charles Applegate, Ilion, N.Y. 1920.00 
Slipped and fell on ice—inj. back 

Irene Brace, W. Winfield, N.Y. 
Riding snowmobile—broke tooth 

David Williams, Woodville, N.Y. _... 162.92 
Struck by hay hook—inj. hand 

Joseph Cody, Lowville, N.Y. 1077.57 
Snowmobile accident—injared chest 


173.55 
847.62 


523.12 


~ Dorothy Woolschlager, Lowville, N.Y. 273.92 


Snowmobile accident—injured neck 
Mary Ginney, Morrisville, N.Y. 
Slipped on ice—broke wrist 
Frank O’Brien, Rochester, N.Y... 
Snowmobile accident—injured shoulder 
Carl Nasse, Sr., Canajoharie, N.Y. _.. 1288.25 
Slipped on ice—injured back 
Clifford Lucas, Ransomville, N.Y.  _.. 
Machine tipped over—inj. leg 
Michael Steckler, New Hartford, N.Y. 110.00 
Playing basketball—broke tooth 
Clara Mead, Holcomb, N.Y. 
Pushing snowmobile—broke ankle 
Kinga Mierek, Westerville, N.Y.  __ 
Picked up nail in shoe—infection 


351.97 


214.28 
962.65 


374.88 


John Wendland, Bullville, N.Y. _......... $ 187.00 

Slipped on ice—broke leg 

Winifred Craddock, Holley, N.Y. 214.92 
Slipped on ice—broke hip 

Lawrence Sherman, Mexico, N.Y. ...... 674.28 
House burned—burned leg 

Frank Kasprowicz, Richf’d Sprgs., N.Y. 174.00 
Snowmobile, struck car—inj. shoulder 

John Villeneuve, Cherry Valley, N.Y. .... 803.20 
Fell on ice—broke ankle 

Ivan Donaldson, Gouverneur, N.Y. .... 1000.00 
Chain saw kicked back—broke wrist 

Dennis Lantry, Helena, N.Y. ............... 771.89 
Hit by hockey puck—broke jaw 

William Terry, Sloansville, N.Y. ...... 245.03 
Fell on ice—broke collarbone 

Harley Acker, Jasper, N.Y. _.............. 1150.35 
Kicked by horse—injured leg : 

Edward Harrian, Bradford, N.Y. _........ 1208.05 
Knocked down by bull—broke ribs 

Vincent Krupski, Jr., Cutchogue, N.Y. 1968.56 
Auto accident—broke collarbone, hip 

Ray VandeBogart, Willseyville, N.Y. .. 397.00 
Tractor overturned—broke leg 

Robert Brown, Groton, N.Y. 
Caught in V-belt—inj. hand 

Harry Monroe, Palmyra, N.Y. 
Caught in snowblower—broke hand 

Carlton Dennie, Palmyra, N.Y. _.......... 1254.28 
Slipped on step—injured back 

Cornelius Clinch, Arcade, N.Y. ......... 613.57 
Wrench slipped—inj. hand, shoulder 

Edward Burton, Branchport, N.Y. 467.76 
Steam cleaner hose blew—chest burns 

Jack House, Morris, Pa. 
Chain saw accident—cut hand 

Charles Spacht, North East, Pa. ........ 
Fell through window—cut arm 

Oscar Hohn, Montrose, Pa. 
Caught finger under barrel—cut finger 

F. William Merritt, Uniondale, Pa. 247.14 
Fell on ice—broke ribs 

Eile Hannema, Oxford, N.J. 
Caught in PTO—multiple cuts, bruises 

Kathryn Freedline, Elmer, N.J. 3 
Caught heel and fell—broke ankle 

Floyd Harris, Colrain, Mass. - 
Slipped on snow-—inj. shoulder 

George Sanborn, Sabattus, Me. 
Crushed by cow—injured hand 

Geraldine McAlister, Mech. Falls, Me. 1160.71 
Fell—fractured hip 

Philip Ryan, Enosburg Falls, Vt. - 

Fell on ice—inj. knee 


451.00 





Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE GOMPANY 
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FIRST CLASS 


COMMUNICATIONS GAP 


I think that Congressman Jerry 
Litton is aiming at something quite 
different from what you see, and that 
there may be a semantic problem 
that the two of you are apparently 





The better she eats, 
the better she'll milk. 
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so far apart. Try this for size: 

1. The real purpose of the new 
“communications gap” committee is 
to unite the dwindling number of 
American farmers into an effective 
political and economic force and to 
restore to some degree a working 
power position for American agricul - 


ture. 

2. The aim of the group also is 
to create understanding of their 
common cause among rural people, 
which does not exist now. (For ex- 
ample, in Order 2 area, the manage- 
ment of one milk cooperative is ef- 
fectively denying all of the dairymen 
in that area an opportunity to obtain 
a substantially higher price for their 
milk by failing to join the Regional 
Common Marketing Agency; and the 
members of another farm group are 
publicly deriding the policies of a 
regional cooperative which in truth 
helped protect the businesses and 
the income even of non-member 
dairymen.) 

3. The campaign, while appearing 
to be public, would be targeted at 





Feed her nah walk 
high T.D.N. silage made 
from DEK ALB hybrids. 
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DEKALB silage hybrids are bred for 
high grain to stover ratios. So they 
make the high T.D.N. silage your 
cows need to produce up to their 
ability. And they make plenty of it. 
Because they perform well at the 
high populations necessary for big 
tonnages per acre. 

Higher milk production starts with 
better silage. Your DEKALB dealer 
can recommend the best adapted 
silage hybrids for your farm. Get in 
touch with him soon. 





DEPEND ON DEKALB 


“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. 





the elite among the decision makers 
at the state and especially the federal 
level who lack economic understand. 
ing of agricultural matters. Witness 
the “domino effect” following the 
sale of wheat to Russia: the loss of 
feed grains to the Northeast; the 
higher price for grain; the higher 
price for milk; the importation of 
European low-standard butter and 
butteroil by the million pounds to 
force dairy prices down as every 
component of the farmer’s produc- 
tion cost rose; the use of dairy im- 
ports to balance foreign trade; and 
the development of dependence of 
the American consumer on European 
dairy product sources at a time when 
European farmers are facing strangu- 
lation from lack of Arab oil. 

They may not seem to be all tied 
back to the Russian grain sale but, 
to some degree, they are. And, they 
depict a bleak picture of the eco- 
nomic illiteracy of those who made 
such decisions. 

From another viewpoint, witness 
the 20 percent dairy-beef factor in 
the Northeast having been eliminated 
by the recent sell-off of dairy herds, 
and non-replacement of aging milkers 
with young herds through reduction 
of herd size, and the agricultural 
fact of life that it takes 27 months 
to get a cow, once conceived, into 
production. Do you think the Cost 
of Living Council understands this, 
or even knows it? 

4, One direct effect of the com- 
mittee could be the creation of a 
concern with promotion of the mar- 
keting of farm products in their most 
useful states, effective persuasion 
toward consumption rather than 
long-range education. It may be pop- 
ular to talk about teaching, but the 
secret is in salesmanship. 

5. Finally, your terminology of 
“a big campaign involving four or 
five million dollars annually” is, of 
course, peanuts in today’s promo- 
tional arena. And peanuts today 
are the only farm crop which is over- 
abundant in supply, in spite of its 
high-protein, low-cost advantages. 

6. You correctly refer to this as a 
mass media society, but you neglect 
the second stage inherent in making 
those “sophisticated campaigns’ 
work. The product itself has to be 
good, and encourage the second, 
third, and fourth purchase. In farm 
products we have that capability, 
perhaps more than in anything else 
American produces. 

No doubt we all tend to be some- 
what cynical about effective com- 
munications between farmers and 
those who buy their products . . . but 
we can't stop trying. When com- 
munications break down, historically 
the sequel is war. — Bruce Snow, 
editor of Dairynews 


RECIPROCITY 


Mr. Leland Beebe, public affairs 
director for the New York State 
Farm Bureau, responded in a recent 
issue of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR 
ist and Rural New Yorker to a query 
about likely major legislative battles 
in 1974. In his response, he stated: 

“Legislation is sorely needed to 
transfer milk inspection from the 
Department of Health to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets 
in order that reciprocal agreements 
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m:y be made with other states in 
efforts to preserve milk markets for 
dairymen. ” 

' Such a statement implies the state 
he: ith department is opposed to 
reciprocal agreements. The fact is 
jus’ the opposite. The health depart- 
meat, with the exception of the 1973 
lecislative session, has submitted 
since 1960 proposed changes in the 
present law which would allow for 
rec'procal agreements. These pro- 
poved changes in the law have been 
opvosed to the extent they never 
re:ched the floor of the Assembly 
or Senate for a vote. The primary 
op osition to these changes has come 
from the Department of Agriculture 
an | Markets. 

‘he Interstate Milk Shipper Pro- 
grm which is administered in this 
steve by the health department has 
done much to maintain and increase 
the sale of milk and milk products 
in our neighboring states. Several 
stetes accept I.M.S. ratings of 90 as 
the only prerequisite for accepting 
miik and milk products into their 
stete. New Jersey is one of these 
stetes and only inspects a supply in 
another state when it does not have 
an I.M.S. rating. 

‘he mechanism for reciprocity 
already exists, and few minor changes 
in the present law would implement 
it. — William Perez, vice president, 
New York Society of Professional 
Sanitarians 
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N-O MEMBER 


Che fact that I am an NFO mem- 
ber has not blinded me to what 
other farm organizations are doing, 
or what they have done. The NFO 
is the only force working to get the 
farmer a cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit. 

When I say working, I mean that 
it is working for all farmers, not a 
few ... and that it is getting some- 
where. It is one thing to try, but 
another to achieve. 

| believe that other organizations 
are trying, but to be effective today 
you must be big and nationwide. For 
example, if NFO existed only in New 
York and was able to raise the gen- 
eral price level of farm goods there 
to the point that all New York farm- 
ers would get all that is due them, it 
would be easy for buyers to go to 
other low-priced states and buy what 
they need. With trucking being what 
it is now, it would be simply a mat- 
ter of hours to put us back where 
We started. 

his is why it is important to raise 
the general price level in all states. 
Tc be effective, you must be in a 
position to be able to boost the price 
of all farm production... not just 
one. If we worked on just beef, for 
example, and were successful in get- 
ting all beef farmers all that is due 
them it would be a small matter of 
tine until all farmers would be rais- 
inv beef. The result would be dis- 
aster, 

(nother point has been the way 
aliaost everyone has torn us apart 
for our holding actions, but the farm- 
ér cannot expect to get a fair price 
without them. I think the recent 
meat boycott should prove that. If 
farmers hadn’t used their heads and 
he'd their livestock, the price would 
have gone down and stayed there. 

When you go to a buyer of any 
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farm produce you must be in a posi- 
tion to say this is the price we must 
have, or else. Or else what? Or else 
you don't get the production you 
need to keep your door open! 

The industry knows that the NFO 
means business. Can it be said of 
any others? If we are not in a strong 
position, the question above will 
have to be answered “I'll take what- 
ever you give me.” 

As for being human and making 
mistakes, yes we have made mis- 
takes ... they are the price one pays 
for learning. Since no one had set a 
pattern as to what to do and what 
not to do, this can be expected. I do 
believe that the good NFO has done 
more than outweighs anything wrong 
we have done. — Jack Clark, New 
Hope, Pennsylvania. 


the originator af fora 


LITTLE RED BARN 


The dimensions of the little red 
barn pictured are 6’ x 8’ X 8’, which 
is suitable for most purposes. How- 
ever, if you need something larger, 
you can easily alter the plans to 
take care of the extra size. The plan 
for building the barn gives com- 
plete and easy-to-follow step-by-step 
directions along with photos showing 
the various stages of construction. A 
list of needed materials is included. 

To obtain the easy-to-follow barn 
pattern number 461, send $2 (add 
25 cents per pattern for airmail 
delivery) by cash, check or money 
order to: Steve Ellingson, American 
Agriculturist Plan Dept., P. O. Box 
2383, Van Nuys, California 91409. 
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BIG ON SPACE 








A booklet picturing over 500 do- 
it-yourself projects is available for 
$1 at the same address. 
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presents the tonnage terrors for 1974 


The best forage harvesters we’ve ever made are here 
for 1974. They are much like ’73 and ’72 models — for 
good reason. They too were built to do a job, ton after 
ton, acre after acre. Real tonnage terrors! 


Our FOX forage harvesters have given us confidence. 
Owners too. We'd be foolish to make radical changes in 
design and function. What we do, instead, is to engineer 
out potential weaknesses, engineer /n more strength and 
toughness at stress and wear points. 


When you’ve built forage harvesters that have earned the 
reputation of FOX, you are wise to pay heed to your cus- 
tomers and keep delivering machines that are strong on 
performance and dependability. We do. 






One major improvement is our 4-wheel hy- 
draulic Full Power option on our self-pro- 
pelled Models 4400 and 6600. This on-the-go 
switch-on extra traction takes you 
mud, sand, up hills without hesitation. 





Pull type Model 2000 
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self-propelled 
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(Page 59 including p16A-B and p40C-D) 
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One strong on performance feature is our tapered roller 
bearings on our cutter cylinder shaft. This keeps. our special 
alloyed knives ticking true and sharp on the shearbar with- 
out excessive dulling wear. You won’t find this feature on 
many late-comer brands. 


We could go on, telling how we keep making FOX forage 
harvesters even better than before. But instead, take a 
closer look at our line of tonnage terrors. We can fit your 
tractor power... with FOX Models 900, 2000 and 3000 pull- 
types, or offer you two big self-propelled models like big 
custom operators use here and overseas. 


Got two, three or tens of thousands of tons of forage to 
harvest? Then you need a tonnage terror... from FOX, the 
originator. See a FOX dealer, or write 
for details. 








So) Koehring 


Farm Equipment 
Appleton, Wisconsin 54911 












Ai: 
Self-propelled Model 6600 (Max []) 
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Surge cooling system. 


A Surge milk cooling system is specially designed and engineered to become part of a total Surge system. 





Instant cooling, booster cooling, conventional milk cooling tanks, washers and compressors are all available, 


o 


each designed to fit a specific need and each backed by the same Surge services that protect 
thousands of pipeline and parlor installations throughout the U.S. and Canada. ° 


Pre-cooling. Surge Tube Coolers transfer 
the heat of your milk to a cooling 
medium, such as water. Using your 
regular water source, tube cooling 
reduces the heat load on your milk tank. 
Combined with an ice builder, as shown 
here, tube coolers provide instant cooling 
to a safe storage temperature before 

milk reaches the tank. 









° 


“Six Treatment’ automatic tank washing. 
Stainless steel pump cleans tank interior 
efficiently and economically by 
re-circulating water or cleaning solutions. 
Built-in spray ball washes and rinses all 
interior surfaces of the tank uniformly 

and efficiently. Cycles include: cold rinse, 
tempered rinse, wash, tempered post 
rinse, post rinse, and acidifying rinse. 


Bulkheaded to conserve space. Special 
sealed agitator allows Surge VSC and 
SSC series tanks to be bulkheaded even 
through outside walls. Ideal for a growing 


_dairy where milk room space is limited. 


Ice building. A Surge Ice Builder delivers 

32°-34° F. chilled water to tube coolers 

or to your milk tank. Permits more 

efficient use of the condensing unit. 

The ultimate in quality cooling. 
' 





When you're ready to discuss making improvements in your milk cooling system, see your Surge dealer. 
-He wants to make your whole milking system his responsibility. 


For more information see your Surge dealer 


i 
7 
‘ 


2100 South York Road, Oak Brook, IIlinois 60521 













Easy to maintain. Choose from stainless : 
steel exterior or heavy gauge steel 

plating that’s grit blasted, zinc coated, 

primed and finished with oven-dried 

vinyl. All Surge tanks are stainless steel 

inside; polished to a finish that exceeds 

3-A standards. 2 


Precision cold wall is constructed of 
dieformed stainless steel that provides 
uniform distribution of the refrigerant. 
Cold wall is vertically divided to allow 
either side to cool independently. 


Rugged construction of Surge milk } : 
cooling tanks prevents tank distortion 

assuring constant accuracy of milk 

calibration. Special Cali-Bar® measuring 

rod mounts inside the man-hole opening 

on cylindrical tanks and tilts back for 

easy removal. Cali-Bar® mounting bracket : 

becomes one of the leveling points 

assuring accurate installation. 


Bottom filling. Optional on all Surge | 
tanks. Eliminates milk residue on . 
interior surface above the storage level. 4 
Reduces agitation. Eliminates need for 
reaching or climbing over top of tank. 


“Youre a step Prete Ret sy ae 


SURGE 





or write to Babson Bros. Co. 
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Ford Blue 
puts seed 


to bed 











You’ll find many fine disc harrows in Ford Blue. Probably 
one just right for you. The Ford 230, above, adjusts to give 
a fine smooth finish at high speeds. It has weight and 
strength for deep discing or chopping stalks, comes in 
sizes from 10 to 20 feet. Or choose Ford’s massive 236 
cutting-type harrow with %4-in. thick blades, from 22 to 
28-in. diameter. For smaller tractors, select from a variety 
of 3-point mounted models, from 5 to 11 feet wide. Name 
your tractor, your discing needs. We'll fit you in Ford Blue. 


Tractors and implements shown are equipped for specific practices — 
and operations. Prices will vary depending on options and accessories selected. 
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Plant with care... precisely. 


Seed openers cradled between the press wheel and gauge 
wheel... mounted on a parallel linkage that responds to 
ground contours. Accurate planting depth on smooth or 
rough ground. Big carrier wheels drive fertilizer hoppers. 


Ground-driven seed hoppers space seed accurately at all 
planting speeds. That’s precision planting with a pull-type 
Bridger planter! Also available, toolbar-mounted units. 
Seed openers for sod, stubble or prepared seedbeds. 
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Size up for hills or flatland. 

Proper seed spacing and coverage boost your yields. 

Let us tailor our popular 309 planter right for your land and 
acreage. Two-row units mount on a toolbar for use as a 
2-row or 4-row planter. We'll set it up to plant almost any 
crop, with fertilizer and pesticide applicators, if you like. 
Choose your row spacing from 28 to 42 inches... drill 

or hill-drop. And, you’ll like its pick-up-and-go convenience, 
easy view of hoppers and wide selection of attachments. 


Come in... 
let's talk. 


We’re listed on 
the facing page. 








Tractors 


Equipment 





NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 
AVON 

Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 


BATAVIA 
Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 


BINGHAMTON 

Tri-City Ford Tractor 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 

North County Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors, Inc. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 

Nephew’s Garage 
ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodd's Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moore’s Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
ITHACA 

Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYONS FALLS 

Cogar Equipment Corp. 
LYONS FALLS 

Lewis County Equip. Corp. 

CALVERTON 

Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

lroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 
PERU 


Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
SODUS 


DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
TROY 


Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 


ANDOVER 
Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 
Leslie G. Fogg., Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 
Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
ANWOCe 
ndpower Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD a 
Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 
entral Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE i fe 


Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 
Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 


See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 
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Winter still holds its iron grip ... but 
the sun promises a new seed-time coming. 


Herbert Shumway took this picture at 
Gill, Massachusetts. 
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NicCulloch 


Portable Generators. 


Electric power 
when you want it, 
where you want it. 


H-1500. $199.95* 


This may be the year you'll 
need portable electric power 
more than ever before. And 
this super lightweight 
McCulloch generator is one of 
the best values you'll find 
anywhere. Like all McCulloch 
generators, it's compact 
enough to fit in the back of 
your car. 1500 watt capacity. 
68 Ibs. 115 volts. 60 cycles. 
















H-2000. $289.95* 

This is the lightest 2000 watt 
generator you can buy. 
Operates lights and power 
tools simultaneously. And all 
McCulloch models have only 
one moving part—which is 
why they’re the most reliable 
generators on the market. 
2000 watt capacity. 83 Ibs. 
115 volts. 60 cycles. 


H-3000. $399.95* 


When normal power sources 
fail, you're in luck when you’ve 
got McCulloch emergency 
power. Our exclusive engineer 
ing concept eliminates 
problems encountered with 
conventional designs—so all 
McCulloch generators give 
you a full one-year warranty 
on the complete unit. Electric 
starter also available. 3000 
watt capacity. 129 Ibs. 115 or 
230 volts. 60 cycles. 

Your nearest McCulloch Dealer 
is listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Generators” or “Saws.” 





You're in luck when you've got a 


McCULLOCH 


*Manufacturer’s suggested list price. Prices slightly higher in 
Alaska and Canada. 





AMAZING BARGAIN OFFER DIRECT BY MAIL! 


100 GLADS ;i, 41.00 


Order Now For Spring Planting At This Low, Low 
Price . . . Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 


Yes, for only a penny a bulb, you get 100 of the most popu- 
lar garden flowers in all the world! Only gladiolus have such 
legendary beauty, versatility of color range, and ease of 
growth in almost any soil. These planting stock bulbs are 
small, but big enough to give you many blooms this season 
and full normal bloom many years thereafter. You get flaming 
reds, deep purples, glistening whites, vivid yellows, etc., as 
available . . . enough to turn your entire landscape into a 
rolling sea of brilliant color. Rush your order today! 


Fill in coupon, clip and mail with remittance today. Add 
35¢ postage and handling. No C.O.D.'s [too costly for 
you and delays delivery). 


{J 100 Gladiolus, $1.00 





[) 200 Gladiolus, $1.98 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


PRINT NAME 


Be satisfied on arrival 
or return within 15 days 
for full refund. Any bulb 
not flowering for 5 years, 
replaced free. CUT Ye ore eke ed Re AN ee te eaasa)s eo LP 


FAMILY GARDENS, Dept. Gs-401 134 Weston S.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502 
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ADDRESS 
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EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





THE PURISTS 


Congressman Jerry Litton, a first-termer from 
Missouri, recently announced the sale of the 
world-famous Litton Charolais Ranch which he 
had operated in partnership with his father. 

I'm sure the sale price of $3.8 million was 
quite an inducement to sell, but the congress- 
man also listed avoidance of conflict-of-interest 
charges as a major reason for the step. The news 
release sent out by his office comments, “In 
announcing the sale, Litton pointed out how 
easy it would be for someone to associate one 
of his votes or actions in Congress with a later 
sale of an expensive bull from his ranch to a 
businessman representing an interest affected 
in some way by the vote.” Litton added that 
he’d put most of the money in a blind trust... 
which, as I understand it, insulates the owner 
from decisions affecting investment of the trust’s 
funds. 

For years, farmers have lamented that legis- 
lators at national, state, and local levels include 
only a very few active farmers...and that 
this lack of representation leads to many an 
incident of poor legislative judgment concerning 
agriculture. Jerry Litton was a notable excep- 
tion... and now he has sold out, listing a major 
reason the avoidance of conflict-of-interest 
charges! 

I raise the question as to whether we, the 
body politic, are in danger of letting the Water- 
gate syndrome push the COI issue too far. After 
all, isn’t it realistic ...not cynical... to recog- 
nize that a statesman is a man who now and 
then places the public interest ahead of his 
own? 

Do we really believe that our republic is best 
served by legislators who sit on a lofty height . . . 
insulated in a cocoon of uninvolvement with the 
marketplace ... living on inherited fortunes, or 
on income from substantial sums such as Litton’s 
that are tucked away in blind trusts? Isn’t there 
a case to be made for the legislator who is faced 
at home with enforced compliance to OSHA 
regulations like other businessmen... who must 
wrestle with price-control regulations like every- 
one else: .. who must bear in his own business 
some of the burdens which he as a legislator 
imposes upon other businessmen? 

Overemphasis on efforts to avoid conflict-of- 
interest charges could, it seems to me, create a 
new aristocracy of legislators who are immune 
from the problems of a workaday world... out 
of touch with the real concerns and needs of the 
average citizen. 

What do you think? 


WHALE-OIL CRISIS 


Once upon a time, in the far-off land of 
Organized States, the yeomen who produced the 
food and fiber were awash in a sea of surplus. 
Prices were ruinously low, and in desperation 
they formed the National Yeomen’s Association 
... commonly known as the NYO. 

The leadership of this new organization was 
unusually militant, declaring that the way to 
raise prices of food and fiber to the producer 
was to “block” production together, and then 
withhold it from the marketplace if necessary 
in order to force prices upward. Leaders of 
other yeomen’s organizations pressed for the 
king to continue his programs that annually 
removed 60 million acres of land from produc- 
tion so that the supply of food and fiber could 
be curtailed. 

Still other leaders pushed for a Glass I Base 
Plan to encourage a reduction in milk supply . . . 
and a henicide plan to cut the supply of eggs. 
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Meanwhile, the workers in the cities and 
towns formed the Alliance for Lotsapay — Cut 
In Output, commonly referred to as the AFL- 
CIO. This powerful group, far more militant 
than any of the other organizations, demanded 
each year more pay for fewer hours of work. 
And if its demands were not met, the members 
went fishing ... and non-members seeking to re- 
place them at the shops were met by menacing 
lines of bowmen. The supply of available labor 
was thus temporarily reduced to zero... until 
higher pay was forthcoming. 

And the chief priests of the land rallied 
around the banners of Caesar Shovez, whose 
goal was to force a boycott of table grapes and 
dandelion greens. “Cut the supply to zero,” they 
chanted, “for the noble end justifies the means.” 

Now it came to pass in those days that a 
great crisis arose across the land. For genera- 
tions, whale oil had served the people well... 
heating their homes, running their chariots, and 
serving as raw material for hundreds of other 
uses. But now whale oil became in short supply 
...for the nobles of the Mountain Club had 
protested whale-blood spills in the channels, and 
had prevented the building of a pipeline carry- 
ing whale oil from the land of Frozen North. 
The king had fixed at a low level the price of 
whale-belch at the whalehead... and thus few 
men sought whales anymore. 

And so the prices of everything made from 
whale oil rose rapidly. Officials of the NYO, as 
well as those heading other yeomen’s organiza- 
tions, joined the AFL-CIO people and the chief 
priests in crying out against what they called 
“gouging” by the whale-oil companies. “These 
bleep money-grubbers are reducing supply to 
create a higher price,” they screamed as their 
eyes rolled piously heavenward. 


The moral of the story is very simple... - 


seeking to limit the supply of what you are 
selling is just good business practice, but any 
such efforts on the part of those from whom you 
buy is the mark of a ratfink who should be 
investigated to the uttermost farthing. 


AG DISTRICT TEST 


The first agricultural district formed in New 
York State involves 4,700 acres in Schoharie 
County. The Agricultural Districts Law, among 
other things, requires all State agencies to en- 
courage the maintenance of viable farming in 
every district. 

A collision course has been fixed for some 
time by the New York Power Authority... 
attempting to acquire 600 acres of that first 
district for the establishment of a hydroelectric 
facility called the Breakabeen Pumped Storage 
Power Project. 

The Agricultural Districts Law requires the 
Power Authority to tell the Department of En- 
vironmental Conservation about any intention 
to take land within a district. It further requires 
the commissioner of DEC to hold public hearings 
if the proposed acquisition might have an un- 
reasonably adverse effect upon the preservation 
and enhancement of agriculture within the 
district. 

These hearings have been held, and DEC has 
concluded that the Power Authority has not 
“provided sufficient information to permit a 
conclusion that there are no other viable al- 
ternatives.” Its report also states that, “The 
project would have a serious adverse effect on 
agriculture and the agricultural economy and 
may have a serious adverse impact on other 
State environmental plans, policies and objec- 


tives.” Generally, the DEC report is negative 
toward building the dam. 

Farmers in New York are fortunate to have 
a law requiring the eminent-domain procedures 
called for in the Agricultural Districts Law .., 
and also fortunate that the First Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Department of Environmental 
Conservation is Ronald Pedersen. Ron is fully 
knowledgeable about agriculture, and his pres. 
ence in Albany helps assure that the industry 
has an input into top-level decisions. 

Next step in the controversy is consideration 
of the proposed project by the Federal Power 
Commission. It may be as much as two years 
from now before a decision is made at that level 
concerning Breakabeen. 


KEEP "EM ROLLING 


The northeastern railroads...six of which 
are bankrupt... have been given a new lease on 
life by recent federal legislation eventually 
leading to a transfusion of federal (taxpayer's) 
funds into the financial structure of the money- 
troubled roads. But let’s face up early to the 
fact that there is no way the region can avoid 
strong pressure by railroad management to re- 
duce the miles of trackage by 25 to 30 percent. 
Bluntly stated, there are a lot of miles of rail- 
road that bleed off profits from the rest of the 
mileage ...and forcing the roads to operate 
unprofitable trackage was one of the major 
reasons why the railroads went bust in the first 
place. 

But there may be a way for localities to re- 
tain rail service in situations where the corpor- 
ate railroads could not. Isn’t it possible for 
local companies, or local governments, to oper- 
ate short mileages of railroad under situations 
where they could at least break even? Using a 
bare-bones minimum of equipment... with 
employees exempt from the featherbedding work 
rules imposed by unions... and operating lean 
and hungry ...I think there’s a chance it could 
be done. 

The alternative involves having a lot of local- 
ities without any rail service at all! 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


As people in other countries have experienced, 
we must learn to live with inflation because 
inflation has become very much a _ political 
necessity. The political benefits of inflation in 
terms of full employment, rising incomes, public 
debt servicing, liquidation of private debts in 
a credit-prone society, and contributions to real 
income will for some time to come be greater 
than the costs of inflation in terms of rising 
prices and devalued savings. 

There is indeed no alternative. Talk of operat- 
ing on a balanced budget is idle talk. If the 
most affluent society the world has ever known 
is unwilling to balance its budget, under what 
circumstances can we ever hope to do so? 

Economists generally agree that the forces 
of inflation could be constrained through taxa- 
tion, but they forget that governments with 
windfall tax dollars at hand are even more in- 
discriminate spenders than people. Inflation 
will be brought under control only when we 
as a people are willing to forego the luxury of 
living beyond our means. But realization o 
this requires far more economic literacy than 
we now enjoy. — Max Brunk, Cornell University 


THE PASSING PARADE 


The woman asked a roadside stand operatot 
about the price of Fancy Red Delicious apples 
and learned they were eight dollars per bushel. 

“Eight dollars,” she exclaimed, “the man just 
down the road only charges five dollars!” 

“Well,” the fruit grower replied pleasantly, 
“why don’t you buy ’em from him?” 

“Because he doesn’t have any.” 

“Look, lady, when I’m out of Fancy Red 
Delicious, I only charge four dollars a bushel! 
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bates to Remember (2910: Best in the long haul. 
scence: | Qne of three Gehl boxes. 


Mar. 8-9 - Beef Cattlemen's Short 
Course, sponsored by Vermont 


There’s a Gehl Forage Box that off the top in perfectly even layers. 


Beef Producers Association, comes in your size. Consider the The unique design of the beaters 
Rete er BU910. It’s a solid combination of | prevents wrapping. Then the big 
Mar. 13-14 - Muck Vegetable Grow- big capacity and complete 20” wide chain-and-slat cross con- 
ers GOR eee) eaten ean smoothness to keep you harvest- veyor pours it out steadily... 
Mar. 16-24 - New England Spring ing more and waiting less. At the keeping your blower working at 
SES ee erate silo, the positive action of a worm full, productive capacity. Find out 
s gear drive keeps the load moving too, about the BU620, a chain re- 
Agricultural Leaders Forum forward (or backward if you select duction continuous drive box; and 
Mer? oe Ree EE rear unloading) at a steady, even the BU610, the economy Gehl box, 
iat eo We ei tecn oltre! pace. You can select from two with pawl and sprocket wheel 
Cobleskill, N.Y. ‘““‘working’’ speeds, plus a fast drive. All Gehl boxes have full- 
Mar. 21 - Alexander Fire Hall, ne a 2 . 
Ale ey UGicade Batavia sweep speed” to clean out the width stop-action safety bars. Talk 
Mar. 25 - New York State Grange box. As the load moves forward, to your Gehl dealer soon. 


Headquarters, Cortland, N.Y. 
Mar. 27 - Ramada Inn, Newburgh, 
Nae 


exclusive Gehl spiral beaters peel 





ee 


Mar. 22-23 - Christmas Tree 
Growers School, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mar. 23-24 - Tri-County Rabbit 
Breeders Association Show, The 
Mall, Big Flats, N.Y. 


Mar. 25-27 - Cornell Agricultural 
Waste Management Conference, 
Holiday Inn Downtown, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Mar. 26-28 - Basic Swine Manage- 
ment Conference, J. O. Keller 
Building, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa. 


Mar. 26-28 - Swine Producers 
Short Course, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mar. 27-28 - Farm Apple Market 
Conference, sponsored by New 

York-New England Apple Institute, 
Jug Inn Resort, Egremont, Mass. 


Mar, 28 - Upstate New York Potato / 
Industry Meeting, Trenholm East, 

Exit 44, Canandaigua, N.Y. 
Starts 3:00 p.m. 


Mar. 28-29 - New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Conference, Memo- 
tial Union, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 


Mar. 30 - New York Hereford 
Association 30th Annual Breeding 
Heifer Sale, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 





Apr. 3 - 16th Annual New England 


Dey te Geen ! Your Gehl dealer is for farming, too 


Inn, Marlboro, Mass. 
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daughter, Terri, and son Tom. 


HAY WILL PAY 


If I were in the market for some 
hay, the first place I'd head for is 
Delhi, New York. Peter Clark runs 
a top-notch dairy operation down 
there and he says his strength is in 
dry hay. He likes it from a feeding 
standpoint, from a herd health stand- 
point, and from a dollars standpoint. 

Peter doesn’t have any really high- 
investment features about his farm. 
He has a 36X104 feet, one-story 
“warm barn” extension on a con- 
ventional two-story barn. This houses 
114 freestalls; 77 for cows, 17 for 
heifers, and 20 for calves. The exten- 
sion didn’t cost him all that much 
because he and his dad have a saw- 
mill and plenty of wood. They milled 
their own wood for the structure and 
used oak veneer log cores for posts 
that, in 1966 when he built, cost 50 
cents apiece at a not-too-distant mill. 
(Peter and his dad sawed the wood 
they used to build a new tool shed 
and part of a cabin as well.) 


Feeding 


The cows are fed silage in a central 
bunk filled by a traveling-type auto- 
matic feeder that draws from con- 
crete stave silos. 

Nine hay chutes cut in the up- 
stairs barn floor are situated directly 
over the central bunk feeder so that 
slabs of ‘baled hay can be easily 
dropped through for quick, easy 
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Delaware County agricultural agent Van Travis, left, with Peter Clark, his 
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feeding. Concentrate is fed in a 
double-four herringbone parlor from 
a 14-ton feed bin, also situated on 
the upstairs barn floor. This is a rela- 
tively low-investment setup, which 
is convenient and efficient. 

Pete’s hay last year was of excel- 
lent quality. “I had my first cutting 
in by June 20,” he remarks, adding 
that he likes the high protein in 
young alfalfa. He uses a mow dryer 
which he contends gives him a day’s 
jump in haying time. Some 18,000 
bales went into the mow this year. 
In 1972, a universally poor hay year 
in the Northeast, Pete harvested a 
good. hay crop and managed to sell 
50 tons on top of what he fed his 
herd. This year he should also have 
hay to sell. 


Efficient 


“You can’t beat hay for feeding 
efficiency,’ he says, pointing out 
that the few minutes spent daily 
throwing hay from the mow down 
into the bunk is a small part of his 
labor and his children enjoy it. He 
contends that his dry hay method 


surpasses other methods calling for ~ 


sealed storages for haylage that carry 
a high pricetag and require self-un- 
loaders that are subject to break- 
down. 

Asked about his herd health prob- 
lems, Pete points out that he has 
freestalls where displaced abomasum 
is supposedly most likely to hit and 


™ Logs waiting for the 

* saw are piled in front 
» of a utility shed built 

“= from wood Peter and 
his dad sawed. 


yet “T have had only one DA in ten 


years.” 

The Clarks use the slabwood from 
their sawmill to fuel the evaporators 
for their maple syrup operation, and 
the sawdust goes for bedding in the 
barn. 

This Delaware County dairyman’s 
skill at making hay and managing his 
herd are reflected in his record books, 
which indicate that he pays less than 
20 percent of his milk check for the 
feed bills. — E.P.A. 


SPECIALISTS 


Joseph Ziegler went up the “agri- 
cultural ladder” the traditional way 

.. Starting out as a hired man on 
a farm, then to share-renting, and 
finally becoming owner of a farm on 
the western edge of the village of 
Arcade, New York. 

He and his wife Florence, with 
the help of their two sons (aged 15 
and 11), operate their 400-acre farm 
(80 more acres of cropland rented). 
Some day-help is hired during the 
summer to help handle hay into the 
barn. 

Mrs. Ziegler, though, does all the 
baling . . . in 1973 involving 24,000 
bales of first cutting hay, 6,000 bales 
of second cutting, and 1,000 bales of 
straw. She uses a typical one-man 
(er, one-woman) “mule train” .. . 
tractor, kicker baler, and wagon. 
I'll bet she could outcompete a lot 
of men in a test of skill at handling 
a baler! 

In keeping with the age of speciali- 
zation, Joe does all the milking. Proof 
of his expertise with dairy cattle is 
evidenced by a recent DHIC rolling 
herd average (85 cows) of just over 
17,000 pounds of milk and 600 
pounds of butterfat per cow . 
and four consecutive years of re- 
ceiving the Herd Production 
Achievement Award from Eastern 
A.L.—G.L.C. 





Lloyd manipulates the control panel 
for which he holds the federal patent. 


SIPPLE SYRUP 


Over in Chenango County, just 
outside: Bainbridge, New York, you 
can visit the biggest, most modern 
maple syrup operation in the North- 
east. 

Owner Lloyd Sipple tells us that 
last year he boiled down sap from 
upwards of 20,000 taps. Of that 
number, Lloyd owns eight or nine 
thousand. The rest he rents. Depend- 
ing on the location, the rental varies 
from ten cents per tap for trees not 
easily accessible, to 25 cents per tap 
on roadside trees. “With 20 trees, 


you're talking as many as 70 or 8 
taps,” he explains. 

“People I rent trees from gener. 
ally take their pay in syrup,” says 
Lloyd, who has been in this busines 
since 1949. Today he hires five o 
six men per season, has two tanker 
trucks that transport sap from more 
than 50 roadside storage tanks, where 
sap is collected from miles of plastic 
tubing. 

At his evaporation house, huge 
storage tanks equipped with ultra. 
violet lights prevent bacterial activity 
while sap waits to enter the house, 
The evaporation process is accom- 
plished by five large flue pans and 
two finishing pans hooked in series, 
Electric solenoids draw off sap when 
it hits the right density. The whole 
evaporation unit can be operated 
by one man. 

On the control panel for the sys- 
tem, an electronic density measuring 
device can be set at a desired value, 
much like an alarm clock. When the 
indicator showing actual density lines 
up with the indicator set at the de. 
sired density, a solenoid kicks in and 
sap is drawn off. This is accurate to 
two-tenths of one percent sugar con- 
tent and far out-performs the floating 
hydrometer many are used to. 


Lights 


Five red warning lights, one for 
each flue pan, flash on when pans 
get low on sap. “These lights are 
better than having an extra man,’ 
quips Lloyd, “because they can't go 
to sleep.” 

Sugarbush operators have had it 
rough the last two maple seasons 
and Lloyd is no exception. With 
good 4 percent (sugar content) sap, 
he can put out 25 gallons of syrup 
per hour. But the last couple of years, 
sap has run more like 2 percent 
sugar, and there hasn’t been much 
of it. This reduces production to 15 
gallons of syrup per hour, and for 
fewer hours. 

A sugarbush operator learns to 
take the risk of a bad year. Those 
like Lloyd who use number two fuel 
oil for heat, will be running yet 
another risk this year. Even if he 
gets all the fuel he needs, his costs 
of production will take a bound up- 
ward. 

“Last year fuel cost per gallon 
was 90 cents,” he exclaims. This: 
year will be very interesting. Maple 
producers like Lloyd Sipple are none- 
theless hopeful that they will have 
a good season. — E.P.A. 


ALL CORN SILAGE 


Just south of the boundary line 
between Erie and Cattaraugus Coul 
ties, on State Route 219, Henrietta 
Road takes off to the west. The road 
curves south, then ends at the farm 
operated by Harold Blesy and his 
wife, Linda. 

They own 550 acres, rent anothe! 
150. In 1973, 250 acres were planted 
to corn. Four upright silos include 
a 24X70, 30X60, 1450, and... 
you might guess...the last one # 
whopping 24 x 80. 

Basically, the 200 cows here are fed 
com silage as the only roughage 
although a little haylage was fed i? 
"73. “We have to start chopping co™ 
earlier than we'd like, and end UP 
later than we'd like,’ Harold com 
ments. He uses a two-row pto chop- 
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ver, and three trucks to transport 
ilage to the blower. 


“We've been all-corn silage for 
our years,” Harold comments, “and 
he incidence of displaced abomasum 
as averaged between one and two 
yercent. Dry cows, though, get dry 
iay .. . switched abruptly back to corn 
ilage and grain, starting two weeks 
vefore calving. The stress of calving, 
jlus the stress of feed change at the 
ame time, is too much for a cow.” 

Cows are separated by milk pro- 
uction level into four groups at the 
reestall barn: over 65 pounds, 22 
sounds of grain per cow per day... 
2 to 64 pounds, 16 pounds of grain 
.. 37 to 51, 11 pounds of grain... 
nd under 37 pounds of milk, only 7 
sounds of grain. The grain ration, all 
ed in the bunk (none in the parlor), 
; high-octane in terms of protein 
28 percent) to compensate for low- 
orotein corn silage. Free-choice 
iquid protein supplement, minerals 
nd salt are available at all times. 


Veigh Jars 


Harold comments, “We have 
veigh jars for the seven milker units 
in our double-seven milking parlor. 
‘or grouping cows by production, 
he jars are essential to keep track 
f when a cow is in what group. 

“Furthermore, it’s a quick way to 
heck the health of an individual 
nimal. I milk once a day, except for 
ay day off, and that way detect any 
hange in any cow that might mean 
rouble. A hospital area for treatment 
.ext to the parlor is essential in any 
‘reestall setup.” 

Every Tuesday and Friday, a vet- 
rinarian visits the Blesy farm to in- 
fuse cows fresh 30 days, to check those 
not showing normal heat, to make 
pregnancy checks, and to carry out 
other procedures in a planned herd- 
health program. 

Cows are vaccinated for IBR, 
BVD, and lepto...as well as for 
shipping fever in the fall. A 5-cc shot 
of vitamins A, D and E is given each 
cow when dried off, and the same 
30 days after freshening. Veterinarians 
‘enerally agree that a regular herd- 
ealth program is far better than one 
vhere the “vet” is called only in dire 
emergency. 


Young Cattle 


The Blesys raise all their own 
young cattle... and Harold does his 
own AI work after attendance at a 
‘raining school sponsored by Ameri- 
can Breeders Service. Young cattle 


(Continued on page 9) 
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“arold Blesy grows 250 acres of corn. 
ere, he examines stage of maturity. 
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so important. 


The Allis-Chalmers ‘70 
Series Planter Unit is the 
nucleus of the most flexible 
planting system available. 
Whether you choose to go conventional, narrow row, re- 
duced tillage, or the NO-TIL Planting System, it's the one 


In today’s agriculture, 
the producers that are really 
making it are the ones that 
are tooled up to adapt. That's 
why the planter you select is 


system that lets you do it all. 


These units can be combined with any one of three 
tool bar assemblies to meet your acreage and cropping 
requirements. Available in models from two rows to twelve, 


and row widths down to eighteen inches. 


Exclusive precision cast hopper bottoms and seed 
plates keep the flow of seed to the cells smooth and accu- 
rate. The short boot helps produce a more uniform stand 
because of shorter drops and less seed bounce. 

Get the planter that gives you all the options. See your 


Flexibility and accuracy 
no matter how you plant. 


dealer for full particulars plus easy, on-the-spot financing 
through Allis-Chalmers Credit Corp. Allis-Chalmers, Agri- 
cultural Equipment Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


NO.TIL is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


ALLIS- 


Sous 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


NEW JERSEY 
Columbus 

Art's Repair 
Elmer 

Roork’s Farm Supply 
Flemington 

John M. Saums 
NEW YORK 
Adams Center 

Talcott Falls Tractor 
Alexander 

Alexander Equipment 
Auburn 

Main & Pinckney 
Baldwinsville 

R. C. Church & Sons 
Bangor 

Debyah Farm Implements 
Bath 

Lynn Burns 
Boonville 

Denslow Equipment 


Bullville 

Schwope Machinery 
Cherry Valley 

Flint’s Garage 
Clymer 

Dandee Service 
Cobleskill 

Cobleskill Welding Service 
DeRuyter 

H. W. Cook Farm Service 
Fillmore 

Fillmore Farm Supply 
Frankfort 

Urgo's Farm Supply 
Harpursville 

E. E. Mathews & Son 
Hillsdale 

Midway Farm Equipment 
Hornell 

Thacher Brothers 
Horseheads 

Dann’s Equipment 


Jamestown 

Jamestown Farm Supply 
LaFargeville 

Walldroff Farm Equipment 
Lisbon 

McBath Farm Implements 
Locke 

The Atwater Company 
Lowville 

Roes Equipment Company 
Martville 

Kyle Farm Machinery 
Medina 

Earl Loades & Son 
Munnsville 

Howard Landers 
Newark 

Finewood Motors, Inc. 
Nichols 

Thetga Farm Supply 
North Cohocton 

Robert Miller Company 
North Tonawanda 

Maerten’s Motor Service 
Oneonta 

Oneonta Tractor Sales 






Se ses 


Pattersonville 

Kruger’s Sales & Service 
Perry 

Kelly's Garage 
Schuylerville 

Henry's Farm Equipment 
Seneca Falls 

Salerno Farm Supply 
Wellsville 

Paul F. Culbert 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Athens 

Athens Equipment Company 
Bloomsburg 

Nichols Farm Equipment 
Factoryville 

Trail Implement Company 
Honesdale 

Marshall Machinery 
Mansfield 

Canyon Implement, Inc. 
Mill Hall 

Paul Dotterer Farm Equipment 
Pennsylvania Furnace 

Johnston Farm Equipment 
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Your Pioneer salesman is read 
with superior seed and servic 


More reliable, higher-yielding hybrids don’t happen by acci- 
dent. They’re the result of careful, thorough research. And 
Pioneer” brand hybrids are the product of the world’s largest 
corn research program. That’s why farmers all over the coun- 
try look to Pioneer for the varieties that will consistently do 
the best job. 


And that’s why Pioneer salesmen are the best around. A bet- 
ter product attracts better people to start with. And with the 
world’s largest corn research program providing the latest and 
most comprehensive corn management information, your 
Pioneer salesman is better equipped to give you the facts that 
lead to selecting the right hybrids for your farm. 


So look to the leader for superior seed and service this spring. 
You'll find your Pioneer salesman can help you make this 
coming corn crop your best from start to finish. 


Performance of seeds or the crop produced therefrom may be 
adversely affected by factors beyond our control including en- 
vironmental conditions, insects and diseases. The limitation of 
warranty and remedy attached to each bag of Pioneer brand 
seed is part of the terms and conditions of the sale thereof. 


PIONEER. 


BRAND 


SEED CORN 


PIONEER HI-BRED, INC. TIPTON, INDIANA 


® Registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred International, Inc., Des Moines, lowa, ! SA 












POST 
DRIVER 


Makes Fencing 
A Breeze 
..- NOT a 
Back-Breaking 

CHORE 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 


~ aa 
Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no tamping. Handles posts up to 8” 
diameter, 8’ long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 
as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Write Today for Free Literature 


Distributed TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


New Bethlehem. Pa. 
age MANUFACTURING CO. 
105 Washington St. 


Graettinger, lowa 51342 



























“There goes lunch! She won't feed us 
till she finishes her Farm Wife News. “” 






No ads. Filled cover-to-cover with sew- 
ing tips, recipes, household hints, dec- 
orating ideas, farm humor, spiritual 
thoughts and color photos—all gath- 
ered from farm women! $5/year, pub- 
lished monthly. Farm Wife News, 733 
N. Van Buren, Milwaukee WI 53202. 


READ THIS: Why not joinother farm 
couples for our one-week sun-filled 
Hawaii trip, Mar. 24-31, before spring 
work begins? It’s programmed to be 
tax deductible for farmers. Write for 
information or phone 414/272-5410. 






World’s Finest. Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
TROT ERS Me ec eur it aan kl Som Ime 4-40 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Cla yea CCM CEL Mee 2 
V-VA eee (ee 2. Yel) 0) 


Perfect for 
landscaping or sae 
ae istmas Trees. COLORADO BLUE 
10 ens 4 yr. transplants, 4 to 8 in. tall. 
S Or only $3 ppd.* 20 for $5.* Another 
phat 20 EVERGREENS 4 yr. trans- 
Done 5 to 10 in. tall—5 each: Balsam Fir, 
f uglas Fir, Norway Spruce, White Spruce 
or only $5. ppd.* 
("West of Miss. River or south of N.C.,Tenn., 

d 50¢ per offer.)Evergreen Folder Free. 


SST ae Dept. A844 
Paeeea ae . Fryeburg, Maine 
04037 
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are raised on concrete because, “Sore 
feet with heifers raised on a manure 
pack and pasture have been a prob- 
lem with us.” 

All freestalls have concrete beds. 
“In our old freestall barn,” Harold 
comments, “the cows dug deep into 
the earth beds and then got hung up 
under the freestall hardware. So we 
concreted the old beds, and put con- 
crete floors on the stalls built later in 
the newer section.” 

Bank-run sand is used for bedding 
on the concrete... of a quality that 
almost looks like washed sand. “Sand 
is a lot cheaper... and more easily 
available ...than sawdust,” Harold 
reports. 

The newer stalls are only 6 feet, 6 
inches long, versus the 7 feet of the 
older stalls. There are 260 freestalls 
in all. 

The Blesys have joined a trend that 
is moving slowly ahead among dairy- 
men with larger herds... the use of 
a pre-cooler in the milk line from 
parlor to bulk tank. A big tube carries 
ice water, and 18 smaller tubes inside 
it carry milk, Within 14 seconds, 
milk at body temperature is reduced 
to 38 degrees F. before going into the 
tank. — G.L.C. 


CRESCENT LEA FARM 


Clarence House and son Robert 
... plus nine-year employee “Buzz” 
Bugbee . .. operate the Crescent Lea 
Farm on the West River Road near 
Avon (Livingston County), New York. 
The farm gets its name from the 
crescent carved in the fertile bottom- 
lands by the nearby Genesee River. 
It includes 400 acres of land, 350 of 
which are tillable. 

The Houses built a 101-stall free- 
stall addition to their existing barn 
... converting the latter to a free- 
stall area for young cattle. Young 
calves start out in a nursery parti- 
tioned off from the rest of the barn 
...in individual stalls 3 feet long 
and | foot, 9 inches wide. Overhead 
heat lamps are positioned to warm 
any shivering youngster, if needed. 

A ventilation fan, baffled so air is 
pulled off the floor, runs in the 
nursery 24 hours a day the year 
around. “We had the fan controlled 
by a thermostat at one time,” Clar- 
ence comments, “but found calves 
are healthier if it runs all the time.” 


Varies 


From the nursery, calves move to 
the old dairy barn which is equipped 
with 99 freestalls of four varying 
dimensions. Weanling stalls are 4 
feet long by 2 feet wide, the next 
group 5X3 feet, then 6%X3, and 
finally 4X7 feet. 

Gates are arranged so all four 
pens can be cleaned with a tractor. 
A heifer can be taken from any pen 
direct to the hospital area stanchion 
for treatment. 

The last dimension...for older 
heifers ...is the same as that found 
in the 101 stalls in the addition hous- 
ing the milking herd. “When we 
built the freestalls for the milkers,” 
Bob reports, “we first put in sand 
for the beds. But cows dug holes in 
it, and it wasn’t satisfactory. 

“We next went to river-bottom 


clay in the beds... and that was the 


worst choice. It was slippery when 
wet, and we lost a couple of cows 
from falls. Then we tried bank-run 
gravel, and got a bunch of cows 
with sore feet from the stones work- 


‘ing into them. 


“So we ended up in July of 1973 
putting concrete in both cow and 
heifer stalls...deciding that any- 
thing else would end up with nothing 
but mudholes and bacteria-breeders.” 

The beds are 3 inches thick, and 
poured with what is known in the 
trade as a 3,500-pound concrete mix. 
“Finish beds rough with a wood 
float,” Bob advises. “We troweled 
one group smooth with a steel trow- 
el, and found it was far too smooth 
a surface.” 

There is a 5-inch slope from front 
to rear in the 7-feet length of each 
bed. Chopped straw is used for bed- 
ding, applied once a week. 

Chopped material is not only used 
under the cows, but also in front of 
‘em. The Houses blend together a 
ration of haylage (from a 25X80 
Harvestore), high moisture ear corn 
at the rate of eight to ten pounds 
per cow per day (stored in two 32- 
year-old concrete-stave silos mea- 
suring 16X50), and corn silage (a 
2470 upright silo). This combina- 
tion is spiked with mineral mix, and 
supplemented with 16-percent- 
protein pellets fed in the double-six 
herringbone milking parlor. No dry 
hay is being fed. 

Bob attended a course sponsored 
by American Breeders Service and 
now does all the AI work at Cres- 
cent Lea... as well as pregnancy 
checks. “Taking this course was one 
of the best herd-management steps I 
ever made,” Bob comments. 

Some other steps have paid off in 
reducing calf mortality ... once hit- 
ting the horrendous level of 20 to 
30 percent. Here are major points 
in the program: 

— Dip the calf’s navel in concen- 
trated iodine just as soon after he’s 
born as humanly possible. 

— Feed colostrum for two days. 

— Administer injectable Combiotic 
(a combination of several antibiotics) 
if needed. Use oral vaccine on all 
calves to head off virus scours. 

— Feed a milk replacer (Agway’s 
Early-Wean here) in warm water 
...and grain as soon as they'll eat 
it. No hay is fed in the nursery. If a 
calf doesn’t thrive, feed it whole 
milk for a time. 

— Put ’em out of the nursery at 
about three months of age, depend- 
ing on size. 

On this program, the Houses had 
lost only two of 27 calves since 
September of 1973. Clarence and 
Bob believe they can now hold calf 
mortality within acceptable limits. 
— G.L.C. 
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“If there's such a thing as reincarnation, | hope 
| come back as the milk inspector and you the 
farmer!” 


Double-Tooth 
drive 

for 

long 
dependable 
life... 





CORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


The Cornell way of driving the barn 
cleaner through its paces is the most effi- 
cient on the market today. Its exclusive 
double-tooth drive sprocket actually 
pushes against the outside of the link for 
a steady consistent, NO-JERKY drive. 
This insures you of a long productive life. 


The ordinary barn cleaner drives by put- 
ting the tooth inside of the link, causing 
wear, jamming and a short unproductive 
life. 


Fill in the coupon now, and mail it 
today for more information on Cornell's 
Barn Cleaner...America’s Biggest Dol- 
lar’s Worth. 


Et Cornell Barn Cleaner {_} Cornell Conversion 
Kit |_] Vandale Silo Unloaders . 
{] Have rep call |ama {_] Farmer [ | Student 


Address...... 5 


wee en cn 


Cie ic ae 


CORNELL 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 


also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 
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How important is standby power? It 
all depends on how much work you 
normally do with electrical power. 


by Wes Thomas 


THE power suppliers have a good 
record for reliable service, but even- 
tually you are going to be without 
electrical power, for at least a short 
time, due to storms or other causes 
over which neither you nor the sup- 
plier will have control. If your op- 
erations could be seriously jeop- 
ardized by a temporary loss of pow- 
er, you will want to consider provid- 
ing some sort of an emergency source 
of electrical power. 

Standby generators are available 
in a wide variety of sizes and types. 
Some are so small they will barely 
keep your porch light on; the largest 
could power a shopping center. 
Power-take-off (pto) generators can 
be driven by the engine of your trac- 
tor; complete generating systems 
include a gas or diesel engine. Con- 
trols available range from rudimen- 
tary to fully automatic. With all of 
these “selection factors,” it’s impor- 
tant that you know what you want 
before you start shopping. You should 
also check with your power company 
representative for advice before buy- 
ing. 

To determine the size of generator 
you need, list the critical functions 
that must be performed during a 
power failure. Generators are expen- 
sive, and price increases with size, 
so cost usually prohibits buying a 
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generator large enough to perform 
all farm jobs. 

In a dairy operation, for instance, 
milking is a critical operation. On 
the other hand, cooling the milk can 
sometimes be postponed for a short 
time. If you can stop the coolers 
briefly, and use full output of the 
standby generator to power the milk- 
ing machines, you can probably get 
by with a smaller, less expensive 
generator. 

From your list of critical activities, 
determine how many kilowatts (kw) 
of electricity are needed to power 
them. This isn’t as hard as it sounds. 
Most critical tasks involve lighting 
lamps and powering motors. And 
most lamps are rated in watts, with 
the rating imprinted directly on the 
lamp. If ten 100-watt bulbs must 
stay on, you need 1000 watts, which 
equals 1 kw. 

Electric motors are almost as sim- 
ple to estimate: each horsepower 
of motor capacity takes about 1000 
watts, or 1 kw, to operate continu- 
ously. Thus, a 4-hp motor requires 
4 kw. 

If you don’t know horsepower 
ratings of the motors, check the rat- 
ing plate on the motor—every motor 
has such a plate. Find the voltage 
(v) and amperage (amp) ratings. Volts 
times amps equals watts, so you can 


multiply these ratings to determine 
required power. Thus a motor rated 
at 115 volts and 20 amps requires 
about 2300 watts, or 2.3 kw, for con- 
stant-speed running. 

When electric motors start, they 
require a temporary surge, or over- 
load, of electric power. Size of the 
overload depends on several factors, 
such as motor type, size, and starting 
arrangement. The overload may 
be from two to seven times the run- 
ning power of a motor, with the 
higher figures usually applicable only 
for very small motors. 

A %4-hp motor, for example, might 
require only a five-fold increase, 250 
watts for running, and 1250 watts for 
starting. Motors over 1 hp usually 
draw a starting load per hp of about 
2500 watts (for a repulsion-induction 
motor) to 3300 watts (for a capaci- 
tor-start motor). 

Usually, it isn’t necessary to buy 
a generator large enough to start all 
critical motors at the same time. If 
starting can be arranged so the larg- 
est motor starts first, then the next 
largest, and so on, the generator 
usually needs only to be large enough 
to provide full-load starting for the 
largest motor. After the big one is 
running, the generator will, in most 
cases, have sufficient extra capacity 
to start the other motors. 

After the size of the generator is 
determined, the next decision is 
whether it can be tractor pto driven, 
or if it should be an engine-driven 
system. Pto generators are less expen- 
sive than those containing a sepa- 
rate engine. Generally, they are por- 
table, easily mounted on small, trac- 
tor-pulled trailers for easy transport. 

Because of the portability, pto 
generators can be shared between 
two or more farms in an emergency. 
Between emergencies, they can be 
easily transported away from the 
farmstead, providing portable power 
in the field to operate electric hand 
tools and welders. 

If you're choosing a pto generator 
to operate with a tractor already on 
hand, remember that generator size 
is limited by the output of the trac- 
tor engine. Usually, you should have 


A generator with its 
own power source 
has some advan- 
tages, but is com- 
paratively costly. 


A pto-oparated 
standby generator 
can carry part of the 
electrical load in 
emergency. 


2 hp of tractor capacity for every 
kilowatt of generator output. So, to — 
power a 20-kw generator, you need — 
a 40-hp (or larger) tractor. 

Unfortunately, many power fail- 
ures occur at night, during wind, rain 
or snow storms. At such times, plac- 
ing a pto generator in service can be 
very inconvenient. You may have to 
walk out to a shed, connect the pto 
drive, and start the generator. 

For these reasons, some farmers 
consider it worthwhile to purchase 
a generator system with an engine 
permanently attached and always 
ready for service. Engine-driven 
generators cost more than pto units 

. . up to 2% times as much for a 
fully-automatic system. They must be | 
started at regular intervals, because — 
an engine that is ignored for long 
periods of time may not start proper- 
ly in an emergency. And engine- 
driven generators may have complex 
automatic-starting systems that must 
be serviced by an electrician. 


Advantages 


However, engine-driven generators 
have many advantages. They do not 
tie up a tractor, or depend on proper 
tractor operation. Engine-driven 
generators are very convenient. Most 
basic units have pushbutton starting, 
and in many cases the button can be 
installed remotely, so you can start 
the system from any desired part of 
the farmstead. 

Engine-driven units can be made 
fully automatic, if required. So ar- 
ranged, they have a switch that 
senses a power failure and automati- 
cally turns on the generator if the 
power failure lasts more than a pre- 
determined interval. With such a 
system, set for short-interval turn-on, 
a power failure may be almost un- 
noticed . . . lights merely flicker as 
the outside power goes off, and the 
standby generator starts. 

Because of the complex switch- 
gear involved, automatic generators 
are more expensive than simpler 
engine-driven generators. Automatic 
generators must be large enough to 
supply adequate amounts of elec- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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L to R: Henry Allen, Charlie Chagrasulis, and Bob Allen study an Agway Feed Profile. Careful record keeping gives them the tools they need to make an early start in planning each season of the year. 


“In 15 months, Charlie helped us boost our milk production 3800 pounds” 
Henry & Robert Allen, Maine Dairymen of the Year 


Henry & Bob Allen, a father-son 
partnership, farm 265 acres in 
Oxford County, Maine. With the 
help of a couple of hired men, they 
produce enough forage to maintain 
a herd of 170 Holsteins, 95 of them 
now milking. Charlie Chagrasulis, 
their Agway Enterprise Salesman, 
gets much of the credit for the 
success of their operation. 


1973 
MAINE FARM DAYS 


DAIRYMAN OF THE YEAR 


Deed 
HENRY & ROBERT ALLEN 
one 


HEBRON, MAINE 








“It was Charhe who first got us on 
Jeeding a total dairy ration... and 
who helps us stay on tt,” says Bob. 

“He makes periodic forage tests. 
Then with the help of an Agway 
Feed Profile, we balance out 
with Ratio:Right feeds.” 

“And we've gone from 13,000 to 
16,800 pounds and 613 pounds of 
butterfat,” adds Henry. “Charlie’s a 
big help on crops, too. On Ins advice, 
we plant Agway hybrid corn at 24- 


“1 





to 27 thousand plants an acre. We put 
down phosphorus and potash in the 
fall... use Agway Corn Starter 
through the planter... and average 
about 27 tons of silage per acre.” 

“Same way with alfalfa,” says 
Bob. “With our slopes, we can’t clear 
seed. But on Charhe’s program we’re 
getting five tons an acre on three 
cuttings. 

“What's Charhe’s biggest help? 

I guess it’s the interest he has in our 
whole operation ... the way he pays 
attention to detatls.” 

If you’d like to work with 
someone who takes a personal 
interest in your farm, your crops, 
your feeding program and your milk 
production, just call Agway and ask 
for an Enterprise Salesman. He’ll 
have some profitable ideas for 








you too. 
Periodic forage tests are 
the key to the Allens’ 4 
successful TDR program. Farm Enterprise Service (acway 


JUICE tn ars 
(Continued from page 10) 

tricity for any activity that may be 
happening during a power failure. 
So automatic systems cost more for 
two reasons: automatic switching 
and the larger generator needed. Be- 
cause of this extra cost, automatic 
units are usually used only where 
even a momentary power interrup- 
tion could cause damage (such as at 
a hospital, for instance). 

If you feel you need an automatic 
generator because you might sleep 
through (or otherwise fail to observe) 
a power failure, you can get a bat- 
tery-powered alarm to signal a power 
failure for far less than the cost dif- 
ferential between an automatic and 
a manual-start generator. 

Engine-driven generators may be 
powered by either gasoline, gas, or 
diesel engines. Diesel engines, often 
available only on larger generators, 
cost up to 50 percent more than 
competing engines. In return, you 
get the traditional advantages of 
diesels . . . rugged reliability and 
freedom from maintenance. But since 
the average standby generator is used 
infrequently and for short intervals, 
the extra money spent for a diesel en- 
gine may not be a good investment. 

Natural gas or LP gas can be used 
to power standby generators. Chief 
advantage of this type of engine is 
lower fuel cost, which is really im- 
portant only if you plan to operate 
the generator frequently or for long 
intervals. 

However, if you receive “piped 
in” gas from a central utility, your 
gas supply could be endangered by 


the same sort of natural disaster that 
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causes an electrical power failure. 

Whichever type of generator you 
select, it should be connected to the 
main power line through a double- 
throw, disconnect safety switch, to 
ensure that the standby generator and 
the commercial power lines are never 
electrically connected. If commercial 
power were fed to the generator, 
it would be burned out. On the other 
hand, if the standby unit should 
somehow supply power to the lines 
during a power outage, it might 
easily injure a workman trying to 
repair damaged lines. 

You should house the generator 
in a weather-resistant shelter. Re- 
member, power failures often occur 
on stormy nights, and weather pro- 
tection can simplify the job of start- 
ing the generator. 

If the generator is permanently 
mounted in the shelter, adequate 
space must be provided around it for 
maintenance. If it is a pto-driven 
generator, space must be provided 
for backing a tractor up to the gen- 
erator and connecting the pto drive. 
Since the tractor may be operated 
for a long time in an enclosed area, 
provision must be made for cooling 
air intake and venting of engine 
exhaust fumes. 

Several very specialized generator 
systems are available that can be 
used as standby generators. These 
specialized units may not be suitable 
for general farm use, but might meet 
a special need on your operation. 

Automobile-engine-driven genera- 
tors can supply up to 3500 continu- 
ous-duty watts for standby purposes. 
These units look like the generator 
on your car, but with a 110-volt 


receptacle on top. They can be belt- 
driven, from a vehicle or stationary 
engine, and are offered with mount- 
ing brackets for many common auto, 
truck, and tractor engines. 

Auto-driven generators usually 
operate only at the engine idling 
speed. Drive pulley sizes are selected 
so that this idle speed produces a 
generator speed of 1800 or 3600 rpm. 
A clutch in the generator disconnects 
the drive to permit normal operation 
of the vehicle without overspeeding 
the generator. 

The chief limitation of auto-driven 
generators is the low power avail- 
able. 

One manufacturer builds small, 
engine-driven, portable generators 
for use with arc welders. You have to 
buy the welder to get the generator 

. which may be of interest if you 
are shopping for a welder. When the 
welder is not in use, a-c power to 
500 watts is available for standby 
uses. 

After you determine the size and 
type of standby generator you re- 
quire, you are in an excellent position 
to evaluate a potential supplier. Let 
a local representative visit your op- 
eration, survey your requirements, 
and suggest a generator to meet your 
needs. 

How does the size he suggests com- 
pare with the one you calculated? 
If his estimate is larger than yours, 
there could be good reasons. Per- 
haps he found critical, power-using 
equipment that you overlooked. Or 
perhaps he feels you should buy a 
larger unit to accommodate planned 
future expension. Although a standby 
generator is a form of insurance, it 
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The best way to beat the hig 


begin feeding haylage, go toa 
new batch of hay or start 
another silo, for instance— 
you're changing the amount of 
protein and energy that’s going 
into your cows. And nobody 
knows it better than you do. 


So what steps can you take to 
keep production up where you 
want it? 
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Every time you change forages— 


First—have your forage tested. 
Knowing the true value of your 
forage, in terms of protein and 
energy, is the only way you 
can eliminate assumptions 
and know exactly how to 
supplement to get top 
production over feed costs. 


You just can’t make milk, 
profitably, on assumptions. So 
get a forage test. 


What do you do next? 






ee 


Your best tool at this point is 
the Agway TDR (Total Dairy 
Ration) Profile program. It 
gives you, and the Agway 
Dairy Enterprise Salesman, all 
the information needed to 
select the proper concentrate 
to balance out your 
homegrown forages and to 
maintain top production at 
least cost. If you haven’t taken 
advantage of the Agway TDR 
Profile, you’re probably not 
getting all the value you 
should out of your crop 
program. 
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cannot be increased, like life insur 
ance, in easy increments as the year 
go by. 

There are fewer good reasons ‘or 
suggesting a smaller generator than 
you figure you'll need, Unless the 
supplier can explain how you made 
an error in determining size, be very 
reluctant to accept a smaller unit 
than you feel is necessary. 

One reason why a smaller vnit 
might be suitable is that a particular 
generator might be conservatively 
rated. No rating standards exist in 
the standby generator industry, s0 
each manufacturer decides how to 
rate his own equipment. Thus, scme 
generators are rated conservatively, 
others are not. 

This is not to suggest that any 
manufacturer intentionally misrepre- 
sents his equipment, but merely to 
point out that a given size unit from 
one manufacturer may be capable of 
a greater load then a similarly-reted 
unit from another. 

Whatever size you buy, insist that 
it be tested with your equipment, on 
your farm, before you buy. Suppliers 
of portable, pto generators are usual. 
ly happy to do this. Suppliers of en- 
gine-driven generators, which are 
usually larger and more difficult to 
transport and install, may not be as 
willing. In the test, all motors should 
be loaded as they would be in actual 
operation; don’t settle for a “no-load” 
operation. 

The reason for the test is simple. 
You are not buying a generator just 
to have one—you are buying security. 
No matter what the generator will 
do, if it doesn’t meet your needs at 
a critical time, it is worthless. 


of feed 


Once you know the 
facts—from a forage test and 
TDR Profile—it’s easy to select 
the Agway Ratio:Right feed 
that gives you the exact 
amounts of energy and protein 
needed to balance the enercy 
and protein in your forages. 
You don’t have to overfeed 
protein to get enough 
energy—or overfeed energy ‘0 
get enough protein. You buy 
only what you need and can ‘ 
raise yourself. 


Call Agway soon and ask for 4 
Farm Enterprise Salesman. !e 
can help you take the steps 
you need to take to keep on 
top of the feed cost squeeze. 
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Spring is just ahead, at least so 


evs the calendar. And that means 
“ne to check out your plows and 
»'anters. Both these tools have been 
t topics of discussion at recent 
necetings where TP’ve had the plea- 
ore of visiting with farmers and 
researchers about plans for spring. 

Two major questions seem to keep 
ping up again and again. The 
firs 


‘t involves the pros and cons of 


panting a grass in an alfalfa seeding 
.xture. The second covers the whole 
»oic of plowing in an energy-short 
sar, including when, where, and 
how deep we need to plow when 
‘actor fuel is limited. 

in this column, Ill cover facts 
and thoughts on both these topics, 
dra 


wn from college research and 


-farm experience. 
“irst, let’s tackle the plowing 
au 


estion. For answers on this, I 


by Bill Pardee 


lowing and planting 


tips for ’74 


visited with Carl Winkelblech, agri- 
cultural engineer and tillage spe- 
cialist, and Fred Swader, soils spe- 
cialist and agronomist, both at 
Cornell. Their suggestions follow. 

Shallow plowing can be a real fuel- 
saver, both agree. The horsepower 
needed to move your plows goes up 
with the square of the depth. This 
means youll use more than twice 
as much horsepower plowing 12 
inches deep as you will at 8 inches. 
And there’s darn scanty evidence 
anywhere that the deeper depth 
pays off in yield. 

It’s true that deep plowing tempo- 
rarily loosens the soil to the deeper 
depth and may sometimes permit 
faster intake of water. But research- 
ers have rarely been able to show 
that this boosts yield. 

In fact, 6-7 inches is plenty deep 
enough, so long as you cover debris 



































and do a good job of plowing. Win- 
kelblech suggests that you try this 
for yourself and don’t set your plows 
any deeper than necessary to get 
stalks and manure underground and 
leave a reasonably good surface 
behind. 

One reason frequently cited for 
deep plowing is the breakup of a 
zone of compacted soil, or “plow- 
pan” that may have developed in 
previous years. But many fields won't 
have serious plow-pan. You won't 
have a plow-pan under sod, for in- 
stance, so there’s no need to plow 
deeper than necessary to bury the 
sod. Even on last year’s corn and 
grain fields, you can probably plow 
at shallow depths for a couple of 
years with no problems. 

One caution is added by Swader. 
Soil compaction of the plow-pan 
type is related to how wet the soil 
was when you plowed last spring. If 
you plowed real wet, you may have 
compaction low down, and may 
want to consider plowing deeper 
this spring to break this up. But 
even so, if your soil is sandy or 
gravelly, and reasonably well-drained, 
deep compaction is not likely to be 
a serious factor. 

Tillage Cutback 

Cutting back on secondary tillage 
is another way to save fuel, both 
specialists agree. A plow with a 
clod-buster behind can leave the 
soil ready for corn, small grains or 
beans, though you'll want more firm- 
ing before sowing alfalfa. You need 
some reduction of clods into fine 
particles to provide good soil-seed 
contact for any crop. But you need 


less with large-seeded grains than 
you do with small-seeded forages. 

Extra tillage operations also com- 
pact the soil and undo the good 
work you did plowing. Two or three 
times over the field and your soil 
below the surface will be packed as 
hard as it was before you plowed. 
Do the least necessary in terms of 
harrowing and discing. Remember 
it’s darn easy to overdo, and if gas 
is short you can probably get by with 
at least one less trip than normal. 

Plowing may not be needed at all 
on corn ground, particularly if you 
took last year’s crop off for silage. 
A good work-over with a heavy disc, 
field cultivator, or chisel plow can 
prepare a seed-bed that will do fine 
for corn, oats, or even alfalfa, if you 
do it well. 

But if cornstalk and/or manure 
cover is heavy you may prefer to 
get this all underground, and plow- 
ing may be your choice. 

‘“No-plow” corn has gradually in- 
creased throughout the Northeast, 
with some 29,000 acres of corn 
planted this way in New York last 
year. We'll see more this year, and 
it’s fine if you've got the equipment 
and do everything right. We've dis- 
cussed this before in this column, 
and it has its place, particularly in 
a fuel-short year. 

Trickiest part is getting a good 
kill of the existing vegetation, then 
controlling weeds. If you can do 
this, and get a good stand up and 
growing, then you're off and running. 

Above all, don’t jump into no- 
plow practices without spending 
some time with your extension agent 

(Continued on page 14) 
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way wants to help you grow more 
‘sin on your farm, and here’s the plan 


Can do it: 


© and more farmers are getting higher, 
° profitable yields with this plan. And 
an you, if you start right away. 


U Clear-seed this spring and follow the 
/mmendations of this plan, chances 
you'll have about four tons per acre 

-rotein-rich alfalfa packed away by fall. 


ers using this plan are 


‘1g even better. 


Agway Clear-Seeding Program. 


‘aging seven tons a year for at least 
~& Succeeding years. And many are 


-our-ton alfalfa 
ne first year 





If ever there was atime to set your goals 
high for the protein you grow, this is it. 
Alfalfa could very well be the most 
profitable crop you'll grow this year, 
especially if you apply the principles of 
the Agway Clear-Seeding Program. 


Start now. Call Agway and ask for a 
Farm Enterprise Salesman. He will be 
glad to come out to your farm and help 
you work up a spring planting plan that 
fits your crop and livestock situation. 


Four-ton alfalfa this first year. 


You can do it. 


With the Agway Clear-Seeding Program. 


The big 5 for ’74 


Bnawyy ing 
Corn tlybrids 


Cornell 110—Starts fast and early, delivers big 
yields in short-season areas. Seed supply is 
short—order now. 


Agway 590X—Tremendous yields of silage and 


grain, outstanding in ’73 trials. 

Agway 725X—Growers like the medium-low 
ears and the way this one stands up to be 
harvested. 

Agway 834X—Puts a well-filled, medium-sized 
ear on every stalk. A full-season winner. 
Agway 393S—Shows great standability, 
yield-disease resistance from Maine to 
Pennsylvania. Seed supply is limited— 

order now. 









(Continued from page 13) 
and with other farmers who are al- 
ready doing it. There are tricks to 
learn to get the equipment operating 
right and in putting the right weed 
control package together. It’s a fuel- 
saver, but anything less than a first- 
rate job of spraying and _ planting 
can leave you with half a stand or 
worse. 

Even so, this is something to check 
out. It’s already too late to order 
planters for this year, but if you're 
interested, you might try to borrow 
or rent a no-plow planter, or hire 
your planting done on a custom 
basis. See how it works for you, then 
consider whether you want to order 
a no-plow planter for next year. 

Summing up, it seems we can 
plow shallow, or not at all, harrow 
less, or not at all, and save tractor 
fuel both ways, without hurting crop 
yields. 

Now how about this grass and 
alfalfa question? Here I’ve shared 
views with Dr. Bob Seaney, Cornell 
agronomist and forage specialist. 
Weve pooled our thoughts below, 
building on experience from exten- 
sion agents and farmers as well as 
our own. 

First, there is really no yield ad- 
vantage for sowing alfalfa alone. In 
fact, the crop advantages stack the 
other way. Biggest factor in leaving 
grass out of the mixture is the popu- 
lar use of grass-killing herbicides to 
control nutsedge and summer annual 
weeds like foxtail, crabgrass and fall 
panicum. 

First, let’s look at the reasons for 
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including a grass. Dr. Carl Lowe, 
Cornell plant breeder, points to 
many years of test results that show 
a yield advantage, small but consis- 
tent, for adding timothy or brome- 
grass to an alfalfa mixture. Results 
from other states are mixed, but 
many agree with Lowe’s. And it’s 
darn rare to find alfalfa-grass lower 
in yield than clear alfalfa. 

Biggest advantage for adding grass 
is “stand insurance.” Bill Worth. 
extension agent in Chenango County, 
New York, feels strongly about this, 
noting that he has seen farmers lose 
stands and be desperately short of 
feed when alfalfa killed out over 
winter, whether through ice-sheet- 
ing, freezing or drowning. Their 
neighbors with grass in their mix- 
tures had forage enough to harvest. 
They had lost alfalfa too, but the 
grass survived, and with some added 
nitrogen, grew enough hay to feed 
their cows. 

Grass can also help protect your 
alfalfa by reducing winter-kill and 
heaving. Both Seaney and I have 
seen alfalfa plants heaved 2-3 inches 
out of the ground right next to plots 
of alfalfa and grass with no notice- 
able heaving. Apparently the grass 
helps insulate the soil, reducing the 
wide day-to-night temperature fluc- 
tuations that you get on bare soil. 
This in turn reduces the alternate 
spring freezing and thawing that 
heaves alfalfa plants out of the ground. 

Hillside erosion is also less in grass- 
alfalfa mixtures. You can get a lot of 
bare ground between plants, even in 
a good alfalfa stand, and rains can 
get the soil moving downhill. Grass 
helps hold this soil in place. Easier 


drying is another plus for grass, ac- 
cording to many farmers we've talked 
to. Grass helps hold the stand up for 
harvest. And its higher dry-matter 
content lessens the drying time re- 
quired. 

Grass also helps hold out weed 
encroachment as stands thin. A vig- 
orous and thick alfalfa stand can 
hold its own with weeds for several 
years, but as disease, insects and 
winter damage kill alfalfa plants, 
you ll have dandelions, yellow rocket, 
and similar pests moving in fast. 
Grass in the mixture tends to spread 
and fill in bare areas, slowing down 
the weed advance. 

So why not sow grass with alfalfa 
all the time? Big reason is the popu- 
lar use of grass killing herbicides 
like Eptam and Balan, for weed 
control in seeding alfalfa. Both are 
first-rate weed-killers for control of 
summer annual grasses like crabgrass 
and foxtail. And Eptam does a good 
job on nutsedge. But both will clob- 
ber any grass you seed with your 
mixture. 


Best Bets 


So it boils down to a management 
decision. If you had nutsedge in your 
field last year, then your best bet is 
to go with Eptam, to keep this pest 
from taking over in your alfalfa and 
becoming a permanent resident in 
your field. Likewise if you had an- 
nual grass problems in your corn 
last summer, you can anticipate prob- 
lems again and should probably go 
with either Eptam or Balan. 

On the other hand, if your field 
was clean, then you may wish to 
leave out the grass-killer and go 


after broadleaved weeds with 2, < 
DB or di-nitro (DNBP) put on whe. 
seedlings are 1-3 inches tall. 

Or if you're lucky enough to hav» | 
fields essentially free of weeds, so 
that you rarely have a problem, you 
may choose to leave out the herb- 
cide altogether, and plan on harves'- 
ing the few weeds that come throug 1 
along with your crop. 

Farmers frequently ask whether 
it’s feasible to over-seed legume 
plantings with grass the following 
fall or spring, after the effects of the 
Eptam have worn off. Seaney at 
Cornell has tried this in a series of 
experiments, using both grain drill 
and broadcast seedings. No matter 
how he did it he was unable to acd 
any significant amount of grass 0 
the mixture. Competition from tle 
well-rooted and fast-growing alfal a 
was just too tough. 

When moisture conditions wee 
just right following seeding he d 
occasionally get some tiny gress 
seedlings to take hold. But those 
that weren't shaded out by the «| | 
falfa were so small and tender they | 
were burned out by the sun when 
the first cutting was removed. 

So finally it seems that whether 
or not to include grass in your seed 
ing mixture must be a judgment cie- 
cision you'll have to make from your 
knowledge of your own fields. There 
are many small pluses for having 
the grass in your mixture. But if 
nutsedge or annual grasses crowd 
out your seeding, you've lost ar 
more than youll ever gain from 
grass, and you'll be way ahead with 
“clear” alfalfa, using Eptam or Balan. 

How about oats instead of a her- 





isn’t it time you stopped lifting, pouring, carrying and lugging milk and machinery around the bar 1? 


Simplify your chores with an Agway pipeline system. 
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It’s your choice, it’s your time. 


Twice each day, there’s that long string of cows 
waiting to be milked. And even if you have help, 
family or hired, there’s a lot of time and labor invo! /ed 
in getting the milk into the storage tank. 


Let an Agway around-the-barn pipeline system 
simplify that task. Just plug into the pipeline at each 
stanchion and that’s it. Your milk is pumped into 
the bulk tank automatically. 


Another big advantage: milk cools faster, 
and there’s less chance of contamination 
because the milk is never exposed to open air. 


No expensive rebuilding or remodeling. Agway h:'s 
designed and installed hundreds of around-the-b am 
systems to fit most every barn situation. 


Invite an Agway farm systems specialist to take 


a look at how an around-the-barn pipeline systen: 
could fit into your setup. He’ll show you what 
can be done, how it can be done, and 

what it could mean to you and your family. 


bicide, to hold back weeds? It’s still 
possible, but specialists and most 
farmers I talk to shake their heads. 
We spent generations fighting poor 
stands due to oat competition, and 
now have herbicides that can pro- 
vide alfalfa seedlings. 

It’s true that you can get lucky 
and get a successful stand through 
most any seeding technique, includ- 
ing the use of an oat nurse crop. But 
land, seed, fertilizer and fuel are 
going up and so is the cost of pro- 
tein. A seeding failure used to be 
an annoyance. Now it can be a fi- 
nancial disaster. And a_half-stand 
can be a dollar drain for as long as 
it stays down. 

Pick the best practice to mini- 
mize your risk in getting a good 
stand and maximize your change of 
success. If that means using a grass- 
killing herbicide, by all means do 
so. But if you don’t need these, try 
a grass in your mixture. 


Gordon Spreutels, 


daughter Melinda, 
points out the tem- 
perature control dial 
for the drying system. 


Dairy with a dryer 


The latest development on the 
Gordon and Wilbur Spreutels farm at 
Mt. Upton, New York pretty much 
makes them self-sufficient. 

With their new warm air grain 
dryer, the formula is complete for 
home-grown feed. The only thing 
they have to buy is soybean oil meal 
and vitamin and mineral supplements 
to round “out a concentrated ration 
for their 85-cow registered Holstein 
milking herd. 

Not many grain dryers exist in 
Chenango County, but when you 
consider the corn crops some of those 
farmers raise, you have to wonder 
why there aren't more. Take the 
Spreutels for instance. They have a 





560-acre spread that takes in 200 
acres of prime corn ground along 
the Chenango river. 

Last year they raised a 200-acre 
corn crop that topped 100 bushels 
per acre on a shellcorn basis. About 
half of the crop went into the silo as 
corn silage, and the rest ended up in 
the new dryer as shellcorn. With a 
15,000-bushel capacity, the structure 
was just a little over half full after 
harvest but that should feed the herd 
through the winter. “We purposely 
built it bigger than we need,” ex- 
plains Gordon, “because we may 
need the capacity some time in the 
future.” 

The bin is made by Reed and is 
supplied with a constant flow of 
propane-heated air by an Aerovent 
dryer, also sold by Reed. A 1,000- 
gallon propane fuel tank can be filled 
85 percent full and will last the 
Spreutels about a week when the 
dryer is in full operation. Although 
propane was scarce last year, they 
encountered little trouble getting a 
supply. 

By haying time last year the Spreu- 
tels had poured the foundation and 
by silo-filling time the bin was up 
and the drying unit installed. 

Warm air passes from the drying 
unit through two layers of cinder- 
blocks set on their flat side so that 
the holes provide a labyrinth of air 
ducts. Sheets of slotted metal on top 


of the blocks comprise the floor of 
the bin which, besides keeping the 
corn from sifting down between the 
blocks, allows the heated air to cir- 
culate up through the corn to the top 
of the bin where the moist air is 
blown off through vents in the roof. 
A slowly revolving battery of augers 
continually stir the bin’s contents. 
Oats, which the Spreutels grow, 
are stored in a Butler bin while the 
soybean oil meal, purchased in ten- 
ton loads, goes into a converted calf 
shed. A Gehl 3,000-pound capacity 
grinder-mixer makes the final ration. 
Gordon points out that if you’re 
going to grow consistently satisfac- 
tory corn crops, you've got to do 
things right. He is quick to praise 
his International Harvester Cyclo- 
planter, which he says does an ex- 
cellent job of planting by air delivery. 
Last year they bought a New Idea 
Uni System Combine that is powered 
by a 705 diesel and has a three-row 
snapper head for 30-inch rows. 
“During harvest,” Gordon explains, 
“if we had to rely on the holding 
capacity of the bin, we couldn’t get 
from the road to the river.” To avoid 
stopping and unloading the bin on 
the combine so often, the Spreutels 
use a “bin stretcher,” which is a 
special auger that extends out the 
back of the combine and fills one of 
their two wagons with hopper boxes 
that are drawn behind the “Uni.” 
This spring, the Spreutels brothers 
hope to go at corn in a big way. 
They've got the ground and they ve 
got the equipment to do the job. 
The fertilizer is already in the shed, 
so now it’s just a matter of waiting 
for the right weather. — E.P.A. 


AGWAY FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE 





HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF 





LIMITED FERTILIZER SUPPLIES 





As you complete your plans for spring planting, the tight fertilizer supply situation must be a major consideration. 
Here are 3 suggestions that may apply to your operation. 








And you may be sure, Agway is making every effort to maintain a fertilizer supply sufficient to back them up. 


1. FOR CORN AND BEANS 


Use an Agway starter fertilizer: Corn 
Starter or Bean Starter. It takes just 200 
Pounds per acre, through the planter, to 
help give crops the early start they need 
to develop their full yield potential. Each 

is formulated with highly available 
elements and the micro-nutrients most apt 
to be a limiting factor in your soil. Both of 
them are supplied as a complete, 
homogeneous fertilizer. 


Corn Starter, for example, includes a 
Starter nitrogen for early growth. And over 
60% of the phosphorus is in water-soluble 
form to aid in early root development, even 
Under cold, wet planting conditions. 


Agway starters offer you a major 
©pportunity to get the most from every 
Pound of plant food applied. 


2. FOR ALL ROW CROPS 


Vegetable growers, in particular, know 
the value of accurate, even fertilizer 
application. And an Agway complete 
ammoniated-granulated fertilizer is the 
ideal way to meet this need. At this 
time, Agway is the largest supplier of 
ammoniated-granulated type fertilizers 
in the Northeast. 


3. FOR CORN 


If you took advantage of fall to have 
phosphate and potash fertilizers stored on 
the ground, custom-sprayed Agway Nitan 
solution is the fast, economical way to 
meet nitrogen requirements. 


Agway store, representatives and 
Enterprise Salesmen are ready to work 
with you in helping assure that your 
fertilizer needs are met. Call Agway now, 
or as soon as possible, for help in 

working out your optimum crop plan for 
this spring. And take advantage of the 
three suggestions above as you 

work out your crop program. 


AGWAY 
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Wipeout — Brucellosis is on the up- 
swing. A 12-state study showed a 
10 percent increase in infected cat- 
tle herds in 1973 compared to the 
year before. 

A 700-million-dollar eradication 
program begun in the mid-1950's 


reduced incidence of the disease 
through 1970. Now USDA officials 
say the program is in “deep trouble,” 
and stress the need for coordinated 
federal-state-industry efforts aimed 
at total eradication of the disease, 
which also afflicts swine, sheep, 
goats, dogs, and some wildlife. 


Among actions proposed: Increased 
disease surveillance in high-risk areas 
and at livestock concentration points; 
federal and state quarantines to pre- 
vent movement of infected and 
exposed animals; revitalization of 
calfblood vaccination program in 
problem areas; concentration of 
manpower and funds in critical areas 
where disease incidence is highest. 


VEE — The regulation requiring 
vaccination against Venezuelan 
equine encephalomyelitis (VEE) for 
horses prior to entry to fairgrounds 
in New York State has been with- 
drawn. Still required, however, is 
proof of a negative test for equine 
infectious anemia (swamp fever). 
The last substantiated case of VEE 
in the U.S. was in Texas more than 


two years ago, and it’s now believed 
that there’s little threat of exposed 
horses entering New York. VEE vac- 
cination is still strongly recommend- 
ed for any horses that will be travel- 
ing in or through southern or western 
United States. 


No Apology — Prof. Max Brunk of 
Cornell University offers this advice 
to livestock producers: 

“The consumer compares the 
prices of meat today with those of a 
year ago, and says they are too high. 
You cattlemen compare the price 
you receive today with your rising 
costs and the prices of other goods 
and say they are not high enough. 
You are simply not on the same 
wavelength and there is no reason 
why you should be. 


Avoiding anxieties. 3 


OOS MO Ree Tes Ma rot Cem ome: Med eC 
vocational agriculture teacher. But today 
he devotes full time to his fine cattle and 
grain farm near Minot, North Dakota. 
PUR UCOM rere iC mi ome Uied ae ag 
20 years ago. Example: **You’d be sur- 
prised how many anxieties you ‘can get 
during the critical work season. Especially 
MAK Mam ROLiToM tl me: hee Ce Ct met) me ter Metre < 
and have to wonder if you’re going to get to 
the other end or not. But if you’ve put your 
equipment in shape before that season, it’s 
really a pleasure to sit there knowing it’s 
going to take off.’’ 


Helping Lloyd take off dependably are 
Champion spark plugs. In equipment made 
by Ford, IH, Massey-Ferguson, New 
Holland, John Deere, and Pontiac. °‘As 
Sear em era Coco Oe rege Le an 
it.’ Champion. World’s No. 1 seller. 


CHAMPION 


remo KrT 4) 


We've got your plug. 





“Even so, the argument has hurt 
your feelings and you are tempted to 
strike back in protest of your inno- 
cence. You want to wag your tongues 
about your costs, your profits and 
your problems. You want a deaf con- 
sumer to understand your business. 
You find yourselves on the defensive 
and making apology for something 
which is not of your own making. 

“In this time of rising food prices 
you owe no apology to anyone. And 
because any such apology is spurious 
it may well do you more harm than 
good. Instead, we would do well to 
turn our attention to the market op- 
portunities rather than the price 
problems created by worldwide in- 
flation.” 


Analyses — “The Congress-’73  Pa- 
pers,” an anthology of the speeches 
and panel discussions presented at 
the 1973 Livestock Marketing Con- 
gress, are now available. The more 
than 65,000-word record of the 
speeches and discussions from the 
Congress-'73 program contain in- 
formation of value to anyone in the 
livestock industry. 

A copy of the 15-part series of 
papers may be obtained free by 
writing to: Livestock Merchandising 
Institute, 4900 Oak Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64112. Prices for 
quantity amounts will be quoted 
upon request. 


Exotics — Two more cattle breeds 
of continental ancestry have been 
introduced into the U.S. They are 
Gelbveih, a fast-growing beef breed 
with a reputation for meat quality 
and milk production; and the dual- 
purpose Tarentaise, which excels in 
milking ability coupled with a de- 
gree of muscling not usually asso- 
ciated with a dairy breed. Taren- 
taise is said to be the only import 
breed tested so far that compares 
with Angus cattle for ease of calv- 
ing when crossbred to _first-calf 
heifers. 


Psychedelic Sheep — The sheep on 
Philip Wolff's ranch in Rapid City, 
South Dakota are red, green and 
blue, they stink to high heaven, and 
every fifth one wears a bell. Crazy? 
Maybe, but the coyotes sure back 
off! They’ve learned to associate the 
sound of a bell with an animal that 
smells bad and tastes terrible, and 
Wolff's losses from these hungry 
predators are down from 15 percent 
in 1962 to near zero today. 

It took Wolff ten years of trial 
and error to perfect an effective 
spray repellent against coyotes; his 
method might be useful against the 





‘You paid your loan off on time. Now we © 
let you have a bigger loan.” 
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dogs that plague flocks on sheep 
farms in the Northeast. 

The formula at present consists of 
two quarts of malathion, two quarts 
of toxaphene (illegal in New York 
State) and a gallon of lanolin-base 
sheep-branding paint, all thoroughly 
mixed and added to 100 gallons of 
water. He also adds high-quality 
detergent to either the formula or 
the water. He figures the spray costs 
him about two cents per sheep, plus 
labor. 

Lab tests show no repellent residue 
after normal wool scouring... or in 
the meat. Sheep are not sprayed 
within 120 days of slaughter. 

The formula, plus bells, works on 
his ranch, but Wolff says it’s far 
from the final answer to the coyote 
problem. Instead of eating his smelly 
bell-ringers, the predators eat the 
neighbors’ calves...or game birds 
and animals. But at least he’s pro- 
viding temporary relief, perhaps 
long enough for researchers to come 
up with another type of control. 


Sheep — Pregnancy testing in ewes 
is being done in Oklahoma, using a 
plastic rod about %-inch in diameter 
and 20 inches long with a smooth, 
rounded head. The rod is inserted 
into the rectum and manipulated so 
as to nudge the fetus up against the 
abdominal wall where it can be 
readily felt. Developed by Dr. Joe 
Whiteman, the method requires 
the ewe to be on her back with legs 
restricted. 

According. to Dr. Whiteman, the 
system, once mastered by a sheep- 
man, can be a reliable test. Those 
interested should write Dr. White- 
man at Oklahoma State University, 
201 Whitehurst, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa 74074. 


Belted — Those interested in “belted 
cattle”... distinguished by a broad 
“belt” of white around their middles 
... Will enjoy visiting the farm of 
Ralph and Jackaline Swett near Or- 
leans, Vermont. The Swetts report 
a successful show season with their 
Dutch Belted dairy cattle, and their 
Belted Galloway beef animals. 





successful in controlling the sex of 
calves by time of breeding. 

He reports best results for a heifer 
crop by breeding with natural ser- 
vice within two hours of the onset 
of standing heat. Breeding in later 
stages of heat, he reports, is likely 
to result in bull calves. 

He theorizes that sperm carrying 
the male chromosomes is more ag- 
gressive, but the female sperm is 
longer-lived . . . and that early breed- 
ing takes place when the egg has 
not come down into the tube. Thus, 
he guesses, the sperm carrying the 
chromosome for female offspring is 
still viable when the egg is finally 
shed. 

Anyone else found a correlation 
between the sex of offspring and the 
stage of heat when a cow is bred? 


200 bushels per acre. 
Are You Sure You've 
Ordered Enough Proven 
High Yielding Funk's 
G-Hybrids For '74 ? 





On September 21, 1973, using G-4444, 
Orville Montri of LaSalle, Michigan, 
harvested more corn per acre than any 
man in history. The world’s corn grow- 
ing champ also became the 1973 
National Winner in Project :200—306.6 
bu. per acre, No. 2 corn, from 4.4 acres. 

During the past three years, 16,575 
corn growers have entered Project :200 
with their documented machine har- 
vested yields from a minimum of two 
acres. Their average yield was 139.3 
bushels per acre. 203 yields exceeded 


Missing something? This heifer calf's 
inside hind dewclaws have been re- 
moved. Joe Knoll of Oxford, New 
York says he just reaches down with 
the burner and removes the dewclaws 
at the same time he dehorns his calves. 
Then he applies a wraparound bandage 
for protection. According to Joe, this 
will reduce the incidence of teat dam- 
age later in life, since the inside dew- 
claw occasionally catches the teat 
when a cow gets up. 


































Funk's is a Brand Name: 
Numbers Identify Varieties 
FUNK SEEDS 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
International Headquarters 
Bloomington, lilinois 61701 









The limitation of warranty 

and remedy on the tag 
attached to each bag of Funk's 
G-Hybrid sold is a part of 

the terms of sale thereof. 












Sex Control — Reader George Nevin 
of Long Eddy, New York, writes that 


during his dairyman days he was . * 
Machine Harvested From A Minimum Of Two Acres, Weighed, Moisture Tested, Converted To No. 2 Corn, Verified By A Disinterested Witness. 





B/A B/A 
NAME ADDRESS HYBRID YIELD NAME ADDRESS HYBRID YIELD 
Orville Montri LaSalle, Mi. G-4444 306.6 Peter Cook Estate Rio Vista, Ca. G-4737 246.1 
Leon George Olton, Tx. G-4646 264.7. Ben Knouse Rockford, Il. G-4444 209.2 
Tom Carson Bethel, N.C. G-4757 229.1 August R. Johnson’ Hebron, In. G-4444 207.4 
Reuben C. Kuck Columbus, Wi. G-4444 226.3 Jerrald Halweg Merrimac, Wi. G-4404 211.0 
Rich. & Rog. Zavoral Hutchinson, Mn. G-4444 266.4 Merlyn Laechelt Boyd, Mn. G-4444 228.3 
Eddie R. McMillin Falkner, Ms. G-5757 226.3 Donald W. Halweg Merrimac, Wi. G-4366 213.8 
Donel R. Law Atlanta, In. G-4444 219.3. Jim Harper Galt, Ca. G-4444 210.8 
Louie Quilici Ryde, Ca. G-4517 268.8 Herman Warsaw Saybrook, ll. G-4628 208.9 
Paul W. Ehmcke Sutherland, la. G-4444 214.1 Harry R. Hoodie Brandon, Wi. G-4444 211.9 
Hubert O. Little Bogalusa, La. G-4949 271.9 Rich. & Rog. Zavoral Hutchinson, Mn. G-4384 200.8 
: Mitchell Baldwin Clayton, Mi. G-4444 221.1 Carl Adams St. Paul, In. G-4384A 205.5 
: Leonard Hartke Neoga, Il. G-4646 235.5 John Snaviey Idaville, In. G-4444 200.8 
, Lloyd A. Johnson Houston, Mn. G-4404 225.2 Harold Haberlin Hebron, In. G-4444 204.5 
Lorin Heins Millville, Mn. G-4444 227.6 Moore & Decker Philo, Il. G-4384A 201.7 
Perry Farms Sacramento, Ca. G-4444 252.4 Perry Farms Sacramento, Ca. G-4444 203.4 
W. A. Boyette Wilson, N.C. G-5757/G-4646 225.1 Marvin Roat Havana, Il. G-4737 203.4 
Jack Haberlin Hebron, In. G-4444 210.6 Gerald A. Heaton Macomb, Il. G-4628 200.8 
Livio Ceccarini Galt, Ca. G-4444 221.0 Bob De Ronde Pella, la. G-4444 204.1 
Orlo W. Smith Woodland, Mi. G-4444 217.6 Bobby W. Paul Pantego, N.C. G-4646 203.1 
Louis W. Juenke Farmington, Mn. G-4444 215.1 Darroll Kramer Pine Island, Mn. G-4292 200.2 
Moore & Decker Philo, Il. G-4445 222.7 Robert Teeter Springfield, Ky. G-4646 208.1 
Herman L. Happel Saline, Mn. G-4252 209.3. Cy Young Modesto, Ca. G-5757 210.0 
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“My Tingleys are so light and comfortable 
I feel like I forgot to put them on” 


Tingleys add only a few 
ounces to your feet. Yet 
they completely protect 
you from mud and snow. 
Extra weight is tiring; take 
it off with Tingley. 
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Distributed by: 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc.” 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 
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222 SOUTH AVE., S. PLAINFIELD, N.J. 07080 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


New York State Residents Add 6% Sales Tax 


Knee-hi 










WCMEN’S 
MUK LUK 






Hi-top 
rubber 





10 inch 


o> CLOVER 
BARN CLEANER 


Totally Tougher 


¢ The box beam elevator is 
a full 644” x6”. 


¢ The deep 12” gutter is manufactured 
from heavy 10-guage steel and is leak 
proof and adjustable to any width gutter. 


¢ “Tip Up” feature gives longer chain life. 


¢ New paint system assures a tough and 
good appearing finish. 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 





VINYL “POSTED” SIGNS 


Heavy Duty Vinyl With Your 
Name, City & State 


50-20¢ Ea. 100-17¢ Ea. 500-16¢ Ea. 
|| STRICTLY FORBIDDEN] Free Sample-Satisfaction Guaranteed 


COLONIAL POSTER CO. 


Dept. 32 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550 





The heat is on plastics 


by Earl Ainsworth 


Many plastic building materials sold under the label 
‘“‘non-burning”’ or ‘‘self-extinguishing’’ actually pose very real 

_ fire hazards and when ignited, spread flames faster and give 
off more heat and fumes than wood. As one engineer put it, 
they can “‘go up like a Roman candle.’’ 


Although all plastics are now sus- 
pect as far as resistance to burning 
is concerned, the ones drawing the 
most fire in a recent deluge of law- 
suits are polyurethane and _poly- 
styrene used in insulation. Because 
of their superior insulating capa- 
bilities and quick installation with 
little labor, these materials are com- 
monplace in calf-rearing facilities, 
cold and controlled-atmosphere stor- 
ages, poultry houses, and people 
houses. In the rigid form, they often 
come sandwiched in vinyl, wood or 
foil. The polyurethane is also used 
as a spray-on foam. 

Like many complex substances, 
these plastic products are known 
generally by their brand or trade 
name rather than their true generic 
name. Styrofoam, Dyfoam, Techni- 
foam and Suprathane are just a few 
of a long list of products that repre- 
sent the polyurethane and polysty- 
rene family of plastic insulation. 


The Particulars 

Amid a contemporary morality 
that seems to say “get away with 
what you can,” the plastics industry 
and testing laboratories are alleged to 
have been doing just that. A huge 
class-action suit brought by several 
agricultural concerns in southwestern 
United States, who used plastic foam 
in farm buildings, accuses five plas- 
tics manufacturers of engaging in a 
conspiracy to misrepresent the flam- 
mability characteristics of their in- 
sulation when they know the stuff is 
“extremely hazardous, highly flam- 
mable, and when ignited indoors 
could result in a low-order explo- 
sion.” This suit alone seeks damages 
that may top a billion dollars. 

But the big one is a complaint 
lodged by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against 26 companies and 
two organizations. The FTC alleges 
these people knew of the danger of 
the plastics since 1967, but failed 


to do anything about it, that they 
knew the test procedures they used 
were invalid for determining how the 
plastics would behave in actual fires, 
and that they misrepresented the 
terms “non-burning” and “‘self-ex- 
tinguishing.” 

Separate the coals from the ash, 
and youll find that the crux of this 
whole controversy is simple. Testing 
procedures typically used in deter- 
mining flammability of plastics are 
pitifully narrow in scope and grossly 
inadequate. They are. small-scale, 
measuring only ease of ignition and 
ignoring such vital considerations 
as flame propagation once ignited, 
heat contribution, smoke production, 
fire endurance, and liberation of toxic 
gases. 

While the testing laboratories, 
Underwriter’s Laboratory and Amer- 
ican Society of Testing and Materials 
included, readily admit that there is 
probably no correlation between 
their tests and actual fire conditions, 
they generally counter critics by 
saying that such words as “non-burn- 
ing” and “‘self-extinguishing” have 
unfortunately “crept into the public 
lexicon.” The innuendo here is that 
the laboratories meant that the ma- 
terials were non-burning or self-ex- 
tinguishing during the small-scale 
test and that the consumer buying 
insulation bearing those words simply 
doesn’t understand the limited scope 
of this particular qualification. 

We looked at the results of some 
tests to get a feel for the subject. 
Using red oak wood as a standard 
for comparing the behavior of poly- 
urethane foam, we observed that 
with one British thermal unit (btu) 
of heat per square foot per second in 
a pan, the red oak had an ignitability 
value of 80, while the “self-extin- 
guishing” polyurethane foam came 
out at 1,200, or 15 times, more ig- 
nitable! 

Rate of flame travel for the wood 
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was one inch per minute, while it 
was 20 inches per minute for the 
_ polyurethane. Smoke release rate 
for the polyurethane was 200 times 
as great as the oak, and heat release 
in the first two minutes for the ure- 
thane registered 1,400 btu’s_ per 
square foot versus 80 for the wood. 
Yet, in another test, the polyurethane 
may prove to be “non-burning.” 


New Efforts 

Now that the manufacturers and 
testers have been jolted by the first 
tremors of what promises to be a 
veritable earthquake of controversy 
(someone may even dub it the “fire 
crisis” or the “plastics cover-up’), 
there is a stampede of scientists and 
industrymen seeking to come up with 
new compounds and new tests for 
better calibrating the old ones. 

But it may not be all that simple. 
The Federal Trade Commission, in its 
proposed “complaint,” hinted at the 
possibility of remedial action, or 
making safe the fire hazards in ex- 
isting installations. Expenses involved 
in such an undertaking would be at 
least astronomical and, in many 
cases, would spell economic ruin for 
manufacturers. 

Perhaps the first step along the 
way of remedial action is already 
being accomplished — communica- 
tion. Knowledge of a hazard makes 
it easier to cope with. After all, isn’t 
the most regrettable aspect of this 
plastics thing the fact that they pose 
a hazard that is not publicly known? 

If I were building with a material 
touted as “non-combustible,” I might 
even become a little complacent 
about the possibilities of a fire. In 
some fairly recent fires in the North- 
east where plastic insulations were 
used, the structures went up in flames 
with remarkable suddenness and 
intensity. Sources familiar with the 
situation have voiced strong suspicion 
in the direction of the plastics — not 
that the plastics were the cause of 
the fires, but that once the fire had 
started, the plastics very likely 
“mushroomed” the blaze. 

Unless the chemists who are now 
working feverishly succeed in syn- 
thesizing a truly non-combustible 
material that possesses all the ad- 
mirable qualities of the existing 
plastics, we are in for some difficult 
decisions. Why? Because we know 
of no other material today that costs 
as little, insulates as well, and goes 
on with as little labor and structural 
preparation as the plastics. 

Cork is good, but in limited supply. 
Glass-based insulation boards are 


non-combustible and insulate very 
well, but at five dollars per square 



















Cleveland Russell and son Rex- 
ford, who farm near Rome, Penn- 
sylvania, report that a material 
called Technifoam urethane 
proved extremely inflammable in 
a calf-growing barn under con- 
struction. “When that stuff caught, 
it was like an explosion,” Cleve- 
land reports. “It was all over in 
a matter of seconds. The heat 
was so intense that we figure all 
the oxygen in the building was 
...80 the fire blew itself 











foot, this material would cost a poul- 
tryman around $40,000 just to in- 
sulate a building 350 x 40 feet! 

Roll insulation that comes in 
“batts” or “blankets” and is made of 
fiber glass is a substitute for the rigid 
or spray-on plastic foams to the ex- 
tent that it is not, to our knowledge, 
flammable, and is economically 
feasible. This material must be ap- 
plied in greater thicknesses to obtain 
the same level of insulation (“R” 
factor) as urethane or polystyrene. 

Fiber glass insulation also requires 
a vapor barrier that some plastics 
do not, quite a bit of labor, and studs 
or other supportive structures at 
closer intervals than the rigid boards 
or spray foams. One should also con- 
sider that a shortage of roll insula- 
tion may develop when the plastics 










barn. 


weighs over two pounds. 


self-aligning ball bearings. 
wheel has bronze bushings. 


power at all times. 


for our latest catalog. 


BERG EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


ANY WAY 
YOU LOOK AT IT 


BERG HAS 
THE BEST 


BARN CLEANER 


Berg Barn Cleaners are the best you can put in any 
They’re the best in strength, durability and 
performance. Each chain link is forged, in one piece, 
from special nickel chrome content steel. Each link 
No tools are required to 
remove them. The special constructed drive unit has 
The extra heavy corner 
The continuous duty 
motor eliminates over-heating and assures ample 
We could go on and on, but 
better yet, for more complete details, send the coupon 


ei aa 


BUILDS EVERYTHING 
BETTER FOR BARNS 
goat sSNA RLS 


scare hits the public, sending builders 
after the batts instead of the boards. 

Insurance promises to be a burr 
under many a saddle where the poly- 
styrenes and polyurethanes are 
presently in buildings or are con- 
templated for a new building. For 
instance, the Reinsurance Association 
of Minnesota will not insure a build- 
ing housing livestock or poultry that 
is insulated with foam-on polyure- 
thane unless “covered with a fire- 
resistive material.” 

This association has similar require- 
ments for polystyrene and rigid poly- 
urethane board. Some fire-resistive 
materials mentioned by this company 
are gypsum board, wood fiber farm 
board treated with a chemical, min- 
eral asbestos board, painted steel, 
and aluminum sheet. Gypsum board 








BERG EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 54449 


soaks up moisture and should be 
used only in dry conditions, while 
the painted steel has the drawback 
of being heavy and subject to cor- 
rosion where nails break the paint 
seals. 

In addition to being insurance 
conscious, those using or contem- 
plating use of plastic insulation 
should be mindful that, because it 
was long assumed to be non-burning, 
this type of insulation is presently 
approved in many building codes. 
This is likely to change. 

Beyond the initial gut response to 
the tidings of plastics flammability, 
one realizes somehow that rejecting 
them as a substance from which we 
make things is certainly not a realis- 
tic answer. Plastics are a unique and 
versatile raw material. Okay, so 

(Continued on page 20) 




















SEND INFORMATION ON: 

(] PERMA-PENS (_] COW SAVER TIE STALLS 

[J LEVER ACTION STALLS [J BARN CLEANERS 

[J MANURE STACKERS [) AIR FLOW VENTILATION 
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The building didn’t have calves BERG EASTERN DIVISION 
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Poultrymen Richard White and 
Son, Richard II, were in partnership 
on a 30,000-bird caged layer opera- 
tion until a raging fire gutted their 
buildings last October 23. A major 
factor in the fire appeared to be 
polyurethane insulation. 

“We looked up,” recalls the elder 
White, “just in time to see that a 
tractor-trailer, which was backed up 
to the barn, had hit a power line and 
it was arcing.” They rushed to shut 
down the electricity, but their effort 
was in vain. 





A look up into the trusses shows the incomplete burning that resulted from 
the fast-moving fire... probably propelled by polyurethane board that 
insulated this processing room. 


If youdon’t like mastitis 
hink how your cows 
feel about it. 

h 








You figure out what 
that can cost you. 


For cows, mastitis is swelling, 
redness, heat and pain. It’s 
bacteria growing and clogging 
udders. For U.S. dairymen, it’s 
over one-half billion dollars in lost 
milk production. Fifty percent of 
the dairy cattle in this country have 
some form of mastitis, according to 
the National Mastitis Council. 
Unless checked, mastitis can add up 
to an annual loss 
of $81 per cow. 
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Here are three 
products that can 
help you and 
your cow. 


For All Cows-Purina Bovadine 
This unique, ‘““Tamed Iodine” teat 
dip destroys virtually every known 
organism that can cause mastitis. It 
provides immediate protection 
before bacteria enter the udder to 
cause trouble. To make it even 
better, we make it with a special 
skin conditioner that’s gentle and 
non-irritating to both cow and 
milker. Tests prove that Purina 
Bovadine Teat Dip can reduce the 
incidence of new infections 

by one-half. 


A powerful, economical formulation that 
effectively treats and prevents udder infec- 
tions. Purina Neo-Dry stops problems before 
they show up in the next lactation. It fights a 
broad range of mastitis-producing bacteria 
with 500 mg Neomycin Sulfate in each 10 cc 
disposable plastic syringe. That makes it easy 
on you...and your dry cows. 


% 2 ® 
For Lactating Cows-Purina Novo-Mast 
Novo-Mast contains two potent antibiotics: 
Novobiocin for the tough-to-cure flare-ups 
caused by staphylococcal organisms and Peni- 
cillin, the accepted drug for treatment against 
mastitis-causing streptococci. 


Put Purina to work to stop mastitis. 
Both you and your cow will feel 
much better. 


Both Neo-Dry and Novo-Mast are formulated 
with a special non-irritating base that helps 
the medication stay in the udder to do 

its work. 








Ask the Whites 


“Both buildings (connected in 
front by processing rooms) went up 
instantly — within seconds,” he says, 
Richard estimates that within 20 
seconds the blaze was racing toward 
the far ends of the two laying houses, 
It had already burned out the poly- 
urethane-insulated processing and 
cooler rooms at the front. These 
housed brand-new washing, candling, 
grading and packing equipment that | 
carried a price tag of $40,000. 

By the time the conflagration had 
reduced the buildings to smoldering 
ruins, 30,000 chickens were dead, 
probably from the dense black smoke 
rather than the heat. One laying 
house had collapsed; another still 
stood, but was gutted. 

Curiously enough, the house that 
collapsed was not insulated with 
polyurethane, but with batts of fiber 
glass insulation sealed with a poly- 
ethylene film. Richard theorizes that 


(Continued on page 21) 
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(Continued from page 19) 
they burn — so does wood, and wood 
has seldom been more in demand 
than it is today. 

This issue promises to get hotter 
as more people begin to comprehend 
that the flammability problem re- 
sides in the home as well as in the 
commercial building industry. Poly- 
urethane and polystyrene are com- 
mon in furniture cushioning and 
bedding, panels and siding, cabinets, 
chairs, tables, pipes and _ lighting 
and plumbing fixtures. Much of our 
present comfort-level of living is due 
to these plastics. 

“Fire” is a word that commands 
lots of attention. Combine it with 
plastics, and you have the potential 
for literally miles of sensational 
newscopy. Unlike an oil slick or 
botulism in a batch of mushrooms, 
which command prolonged attention 
only from coastal dwellers or mush- 
room fanciers, plastics flammability 
concerns everyone. It is ironic that, 
to date, detailed coverage of “the 
fire crisis” or the “plastic scare” 
hasn’t really hit the popular press. 
This may be due to current public 
preoccupation with political mis- 
deeds or the energy crisis. 

Yet one could certainly expect 
that what has so far been a back 
page flicker of controversy will prob- 
ably, when its time comes, blossom 
into a blaze of outrage, the propor- 
tions of which will singe the indus- 
try. And with it will come, in all 
probability, a crusade on the part of 
some to eradicate the source; to ban 
plastics much like past efforts to ban 
chemical fertilizers. Still other fac- 
tions may offer shallow, lukewarm, 
unenforceable regulations. Neither 
approach, it seems, would hasten 
the day when we can avail ourselves 
of the beneficial properties of plastics 
while minimizing the dangerous 
ones — a day that is already woefully 
late in arriving. 


Be ee tohelp you doa better job of it. 
| 1® 
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BOOK Fre 


Managing Grain — “Grain Ecology” 
is a 92-page manual that takes a look 
at grain management from moment 
of harvest through ultimate use. This 
book contends that high-heat drying 
systems in common use today are 
economically impractical, biologic- 
ally incorrect and ecologically dam- 
aging. It also explains how to manage 
grain electrically. It is available for 
$5 from Reiman Associates, 733 
North Van Buren, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 53203. 


Rabbits — Anyone who wants to get 
into rabbit raising as an enjoyable 
hobby, or as a profitable part-or full- 
time business, will find all the infor- 
mation he needs in “How to Raise 
Rabbits for Fun and Profit,” by Mil- 
ton Faivre. The author, a well-known 
rabbit breeder and owner of his own 
rabbitry, discusses the different 
breeds, stock selection, housing, 
feeding and watering, breeding, 
disease prevention, showing, record 
keeping, and marketing. He even 
includes recipes. 

Copies, at $9.95 each, are avail- 
able from Nelson-Hall Company, 
Publishers, 325 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 


Whites ..... 


(Continued from page 20) 


perhaps the fire got a good enough 
start in the front rooms with the 
polyurethane insulation that it spread 
through the remaining barn, regard- 
less of the non-flammable fiber glass, 
and then was aided enough by the 
polyethylene film to complete its 
course. This barn — cages, chickens 
and all — was pushed off its concrete 


pad by a bulldozer and buried. 


Still Stood 


The other barn still stood after the 
fire, as did the processing rooms at 
the front. The front portion of this 
building was insulated by polyure- 
thane board, and the back by rigid 
Styrofoam. “The fire seemed to stop 
When it got to the Styrofoam,” ex- 
plains Richard. “It snuffed out.” That 
end of the building received con- 
siderably less damage and will re- 
quire less refurbishing. 

Here we have three kinds of 
plastics that have been the subject 
of a flammability controversy. The 
Styrofoam (polystyrene), in this case, 
was the only one that didn’t con- 
tribute to the fire, most likely be- 
Cause it is harder to ignite. 

The Whites plan to rebuild the 
Processing facilities and the inside 
of the laying house that didn’t col- 
lapse. They'll have to replace most 
of the trusses and some of the cages. 

We've lost a few years of life from 
the cages but most of them are still 
usable,” says Richard. 

They will insulate with rigid Styro- 
foam which, even though it can be 
flammable, did save them some 
Money; they won’t have to replace 
trusses in the part of the building 
that was lined with it. For them, 
Styrofoam, although still a hazard 
under some conditions, is at least a 
tolerable risk. 
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Sheep — Approved Practices in Sheep 
Production, by E. M. Juergenson, pro- 
vides the farmer and the student- 
farmer with down-to-earth, practical 
facts on every aspect of sheep raising. 
Now in its third edition, this popular 
book includes the latest develop- 
ments and recommendations, tells 
what to do (and what not to do) 
about every-day problems involved 
in sheep production, and _ presents 
complete coverage on everything 
from selecting breeding stock to 
marketing mutton, lamb and wool. 
Further, it’s done in such an easy-to- 
understand way that the busy farmer 
gets a maximum of information with 
a minimum of reading. Cloth-bound, 
406-pages. Printed by Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, and avail- 
able from American Agriculturist, 


Introduce lip 


Cows just naturally love the sun- 
shine sweet taste of Florida Citrus 
Pulp. But this feed is not only good 
tasting - it’s good forthem. Florida 
Citrus Pulp is a high energy feed 
containing 74% T.D.N. (Total Di- 
gestible Nutrients). It is clean, dry, 
easy to store and easy to feed. Do 
your herd - and yourself - a favor. 
smackin’ 
Florida Citrus Pulp into your feed- 
ing program now. Contact your 
dealer or formulator today for bulk 
‘shipments of the feed of cham- 
pions, Florida Citrus Pulp. 


P. O. Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850. List price is $8.50 per copy. 
New York residents add state and 
local sales taxes. 


Dairy Housing — Anyone concerned 
with the design of layout of modern 
dairy farm facilities will find “Dairy 
Housing — Conference Papers from 
the National Dairy Housing Con- 
ference” a valuable reference guide. 
The 52 papers report deliberations 
by experts covering freestall housing, 
stanchion barns, feeding systems, 
manure management systems, milking 
systems, hospital facilities, calf and 


youngstock housing, economics, 
codes, regulations, and many other 
subjects. 


Price is $8.50 per copy. Order 
from: American Society of Agricul- 


good 


tural Engineers, P. O. Box 229, St. 
Joseph, Missouri 49085. 
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“Everything is going well and smooth on our 
farm, so the language Fred uses is rated ‘G’.”’ 



















For more information on feeding 
Florida Citrus Pulp send for our 
FREE full color brochure. 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN CONVENIENT PELLET FORM 


“ae. FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS 
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Super-soft 2 way 
action. Acts me- 
chanically to 
keep teat end 
open and in nat- 
ural shape to 
keep milk flow- 
ss ing. Acts medi- 
cally by slowly releasing Sulfathiazole 
from dilator into teat for prolonged 
antiseptic and healing action. 


Large Pkg. (40 Dilators) — $1.50 








THE 
DEPENDABLES @ 


Dr. Naylor...a practicing veterinarian and working dairy farmer 
developed the Naylor line of Dairy Dependables for use in his own 
herd. Here are some of his products widely used and trusted by 
generations of dairymen who demand the finest. 


BLU-KOTE® 


Now spray or 
paint on effective 
treatment for 
Cowpox, ring- 
worm, skin abra- |; 
sions. Cover 
wounds with ; 
quick-drying, 
penetrating coat- 
ings to reduce 
pus formations, dry-up secretions, con- 
trol secondary infections. Effective 
medication at your finger tips. 


4-0z. Dauber Bottle — $1.00 
6-oz. Aerosol Spray — $1.29 











UDDER BALM 


The modern anti- 
septic ointment 
for udder and 
teats that stays in 
contact to relieve 
soreness, reduce 
® congestion, soft- 

—" en udders and 
heal teats. The fast, lasting action of 
this soothing, softening ointment has 
made it the industry standard. 


9-oz. Tin — $1.25 





RED-KOTE® 


Promotes faster 
healing of wire 
cuts, scratches, 
burns, chafes, 
teat sores and 
other superficial 
animal wounds. 
Non-drying RED- 
KOTE fights in- 
fection...adheres, = 
protects, soothes and helps to soften 


4-oz. Dauber Bottle — $1.25 
6-oz. Aerosol Spray — $1.35 





All Dr. Naylor Veterinary Products are formulated, manufactured, 
packaged and sold by people who know and care about the Dairy 
Business. Available at drug, feed and farm stores or mailed post- 
paid: H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, New York 13808, Dept. AA-3 
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(or Modernizing ) 


“Call: on: VESEER oS: . 


. for barn equipment items 


manufactured by six different companies, for assistance in 
planning your new facility, and for assistance in establishing 


dealer/builder contact. 


VEBLER 


@ STALLS 

@ VENTILATORS 

@ FEED TRUCKS 

@ GUTTER GRATES 
@ COW TRAINERS 
@ WATER BOWLS 





NESSETH 


MANURE DISPOSAL SYSTEM 


Barn Pump (1) pumps liquid manure underground from barn to storage 

pit or lagoon. Pit Pump (2) breaks up crust, mixes into fine slurry and 

fills (3) Tank Stinger. 

Mail coupon or phone 315 /829-2305 for full information. 
UEBLER’S Dept. AA, Vernon, N.Y. 13476 


Dept. AA, Vernon, N.Y. 13476 


(-}] CORNELL — barn cleaners 
C1) KEMLITE — ceiling & wall panels 
L. [] NASCO — cow mats 





(] Please rush literature on items checked below 
(J Please have your dealer or representative contact me. 





Name 
Address Phone 
Post Office State Zip 


[_] NESSETH — manure systems 
(_] SIOUX — tubular steel gates 
(] UEBLER -— stalls, ventilators 
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Doc Mettler comments on: 





“Dry” 
gives 


What were your thoughts the last 
time you pushed a good young dairy 
cow up the tailgate of a cattle truck 
because she was nearly dry and not 
bred back? If you are like most cow- 
men, you didn’t feel much like talk- 
ing to anyone about how you really 
felt, or even mentioning the weather 
for that matter, because even if the 
sun was shining your day was ruined. 

Did you wonder silently why the 
hormone treatment you read about 
that is supposed to bring these dry, 
open cows back into lactation was 
not available for this particular cow? 
Or if the cow was a typical hard 
breeder, perhaps you felt that it was 
just as well to let her go and not 
propagate more hard breeders by 
spending a lot to get her bred. 


Treatment 


If she had not bred because of 
infection, or had bred and lost a calf, 
maybe the treatment could have 
gotten her back into production 
enough to pay her keep. Then you 
would eventually have had a chance 
to breed her, and in a year she would 
freshen naturally. You know that 
carrying her dry for a year is not 
economical or wise, but if the hor- 
mone treatment actually worked as 
described in news releases, it would 
solve the problem. 

Would it really work, and if so, 
why isn’t it available? About a year 
ago, a dairyman friend asked me 
these questions, and although I could 
tell him why the hormones were not 
yet available, I could not give him 
any first-hand answer to whether the 
treatment would work in practice, 
except what had been reported at a 
meeting I had attended. 

The hormones are not allowed to 
be used or sold except for specific 
research because present Food and 
Drug Administration rulings restrict 
the use on food animals of any prod- 
uct that “might” be carcinogenic. 
Hormones similar to the ones con- 
cerned are used in human medicines, 
and to get the normal human dose a 
person would have to eat a whole 
cow shortly after she had been in- 
jected with the lactation-producing 
hormone! But . . . well, you remember 
the cranberry fiasco a number of 
years ago! 

In the past five years, few if any 
new drugs that are legal for use on 
cattle have come on the market, 
Drug companies cannot afford to 
prove new drugs only to have them, 
in all probability, declared unsafe 
for use on animals intended for hu- 
man consumption. It has reached the 
point where a cattle practitioner 
must at times either break the law or 
tell a client, “I can’t treat your cow 
because the medicine I have is ap- 
proved for use only in dogs, cats and 
horses.” 

In order to help my friend salvage 
this particularly valuable cow, and to 
answer the question of “will it work 
in practice?” I managed to obtain 
enough of the hormones...a_ pro- 


cow 
milk 


gesterone and an_ estrogen... to 
treat one cow. 

The regimen of treatment as set up 
was to inject a dose of each hormone 
dissolved in alcohol under the skin of 
the cow twice a day for seven days, 
The test cow was a huge Holstein, 
six years old. She had made good 
records and bred easily on previous 
lactations. She apparently had de. 
veloped a uterine infection, and by 
the time it was cleared up, it was so 
late in her lactation that she had | 
gone “stale” as far as breeding was 
concerned. 

An examination of her uterus re- 
vealed it to be larger than normal 
for an open cow, but it was not a 
hopeless situation. Her udder was in 
excellent shape, stone dry, but soft 
and with no evidence of mastitis 
scars. She was infused with a good 
dry-cow mastitis treatment and the 
hormone treatment was started. We 
had been told that if the treatment 
worked, the cow would start to “bag” 
five to ten days after the last treat- 
ment and, at that time, twice-a-day 
milking should be started. 

The owner watched the cow care- 
fully and for nearly a week after 
treatment nothing happened. On the 
seventh day, a little “fullness” ap- 
peared in her udder and he milked 
out by hand a quart of what ap- 
peared to be normal milk. The next 
milking she gave two quarts, and in 
five days production was up enough 
to milk her by machine. The milk at 
this early stage, although apparently 
normal, was discarded. 

We had also been told that a cow 
treated with lactation-inducing hor- 
mones can be expected to produce 
only one-half to three-quarters of 
her usual production. This cow 
reached over 70 pounds per day 
within two months after starting to 
milk after the hormone treatment, 
even though on her previous lacte 
tion she had not milked much over 
80 pounds per day. 

Having treated one cow this way 
does not make me an expert, and 
perhaps the next two I treat will 
fail to respond. However, from this 
one experience, and from what | cat 
read on the subject, I do feel that 
these hormones offer a_ practical | 
solution to the dilemma a dairymat 
faces when he has a good young COW | 
open and dry. tl 

It would seem that with relaxation — 
of some government regulations, 
further field studies could be made 
to be sure this treatment is of prac 
tical value in the commercial herd. 
Further laboratory work can perhaps 
put the hormones into slow-releasing 
vehicles instead of alcohol so that one 
injection of each would be all that 's 
needed . . . instead of 14. 

If these drugs are a threat to the 
safety of the consumer as a carcino 
genic substance in meat, I have 
enough faith in the honesty of the 
dairy farmer to be sure he will hold 
his hormone-treated cows from 

(Continued on page 23) © 
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New barn 


Rodney Swyers of Castile (Wy- 
oming County), New York, recently 
built a new freestall barn measuring 
80X250 feet. It has 226 freestalls 
arranged so the herd can easily be 
split into four groups. Here are other 
features: 

—A De Laval barn cleaner that 
operates continuously during the 
winter . . . blades scraping the alleys 
between stalls, then folding together 
on the backstroke. 

—A_ six-stanchion hospital area 
for treating cows. 

— A 2,000-gallon bulk tank in the 
milkroom. It’s filled from a double- 
six milking parlor featuring clean-in- 
place milking equipment. 

—A drive-through alley that is 
12 feet wide. “It should have been 
14 feet,” comments Rodney. 

— The feeding area is on the floor 
on both sides of the main alley. An 
epoxy coating was applied to the two 
strips, each 28 inches wide to protect 
concrete from moisture and _ acids. 

—Freestall beds are concrete 
covered with a combination of saw- 
dust and chopped straw mixed to- 
gether (and delivered to the stalls) 
by a feed-mix wagon. Each stall is 
3 feet, 9 inches wide, and 7% feet 
long. A 2X6 on edge at the back of 
the stall helps hold bedding on the 
stall floor. 


Other Features 


Two other features of this setup 
are of special interest .. . a whopping 
horizontal silo (2,500 tons) and a 
manure lagoon. 

The silo is 100 feet wide and 150 
feet long . . . with reinforced-con- 
crete sidewalls 10 inches thick and 8 
feet high. Both ends are open, facili- 
tating the unloading operations of 
the trucks hauling silage to the struc- 
ture. Total cost of the silo was just 
over $16,000. 

The lagoon is earth-bottomed, 
measures 70150 feet, and is 11 
feet deep. “It is supposed to hold 
manure from 200 cows for a seven- 
month period,” Rodney reports. 

Manure is pushed by a Hedlund 
ram pump from the barn to the la- 
goon through a pipe 12 inches in 
diameter. “It would have cost nearly 
$20,000 just for a concrete tank hold- 
EE oe alee en ee 


Mettler... .. 
(Continued from page 22) 


slaughter for the required period 
until the drug has been eliminated 
from the cow’s system. 

I also have enough confidence in 
the judgment of the people respon- 
sible for the interpretation and en- 
forcement of the Food and Drug 
regulations to believe that these 
regulations will be relaxed so that 
Some day this treatment will be 
easily obtained from your local 
veterinarian. 

Still, you will have a day ruined 
now and then by pushing a good 
young cow up the tailgate of a truck, 
but for each one your veterinarian 
Can save for you, you can “have a 
hice day.” Let’s hope it will not be 
too long until this happens! 
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ing manure for three months,” Rod- 


ney comments. “The setup we have 
will hold more than twice as much, 
and the entire system . . . including 
the spreader . . . cost under $20,000.” 

He had thoroughly researched the 
system, observing a dozen similar in- 
stallations in Wisconsin before going 
ahead with the one on Swyers Road. 

Cows are fed a mixture of silage 
and grain . . . all combined in a 
Butler mixer-wagon . . . the same 
one already mentioned as delivering 
bedding to freestalls. Cows also get 
one feeding per day (in the evening) 
of dry hay . . . averaging to eat 
about eight pounds per cow per day. 

It’s a four-man operation involving 
Rodney, two _ sons-in-law (James 
Mattingly now and Ed James by 
March), and son William. — G.L.C. 


Rodney Swyers of 
Castile, New York 
uses this lagoon to 
hold manure from 
the new barn in back- 
ground. 











ATZ 


helps you 










work smarter... 


Dependable and 

rugged, Patz Barn 

Cleaners make 
your work load 


lighter! 


The Patz Barn Cleaner is made to save you time and labor — 


all you do is push a button and manure goes to your above- 
ground storage area or spreader. This Barn Cleaner uses 
the famous Patz hook-and-eye chain — designed for full 
flexibility. Heavy-duty flites are made for maximum capacity 
and are welded to the heavy, one-piece chain links. It’s the 
rugged barn cleaner made to work for you — without 
breakdown —to help you work smarter. 


Patz Barn Cleaners... your link to quality. 








Manure Stacker 
with swinging slide. 





“High Flites for 


slurry manure. 


not harder. 


Patz Barn Cleaner 
in recessed 
concrete gutter. 


Pee FF 









MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

YES, I'd like more information on: 

(] Barn Cleaners (| Compiete Manure 
(] Manure Stackers System 

L] Liquid-Vator _] Manure Spreaders 
(] Other 





Name 
Address 
State 


City Zip 


Phone No. 
| am an (J owner CL) manager LC) student 





COMPANY 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 


Cattle feeders, silo unloaders, conveyors, 
material movers, barn cleaners, manure 


stackers, manure spreaders A-34 
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Ohio dairymen get 220% return on 


During a 90-day test, 15 Ohio dairymen 
fed 515 cows Sweetlix 3-in-1 molasses- 
salt blocks in addition to regular rations. 


An additional 189.6 Ibs. of milk was 
obtained per cow during the period 


when compared to the DHIA nurse cow 
table found in Ohio Dairy Bulletin 515. 
The dairymen got back $3.20 foreach 


$1.00 spent for blocks—based on 
September 1973 milk price at 
Wooster, Ohio. 
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About that 


Editors note: We all saw the head- 


lines screaming about “$1 bread” 
... but Ill bet you didn’t see or 
hear about the letter sent by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Earl Butz to the 
American Bakers Association 
the record straight. Here it is: 


to set 


We understand that your orga- 


nization predicted in a press con- 
ference Wednesday that if the gov- 
ernment doesn’t put export controls 
on wheat immediately we will have 


Sweetlix 3-in-1 blocks help balance 
most roughages to improve return. 
They provide highly palatable cane 
molasses, salt, dicalcium phosphate, 
six major trace minerals, EDDI (an 
organic source of iodine to aid in the 
prevention of foot rot and soft tissue 
lumpy jaw) and vitamins A and D. 


a wheat shortage this spring with 
bread selling for “as much as a dol- 
lar per loaf” by late spring. 

That statement shows a startling 
lack of understanding of the situation. 

In order for the cost of the wheat 
in a 1%-pound loaf to be responsible 
for $1 bread, wheat prices would 
need to rise to about $33 per bushel, 
six times higher than the present 
price. That is preposterous, and 
intentionally or unintentionally, you 


~. 
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investment. 


“Sweetlix molasses-salt blocks 
taste so good!” 





Another way to better utilize roughage 


_..from the folks who make a full line 
of Sweetlix molasses-salt blocks. 


STALEY SPECIALTY FEEDS 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


molasses mineral block medicated 


launched an irresponsible scare tac- 
tic Wednesday to catch the headlines 
and perpetrate a hoax on consumers, 


We can easily conclude that yours 
was a calculated move, since 
Wednesday you used your $1 bread 
scare as an excuse to ask for immedi- 
ate export controls on wheat and to 
lead up to your final line: “We urge 
all of you, the consumers of America, 
to help us persuade your government 
to take immediate action to assure a 
continued supply of bread.” 

If your organization. actually 
thought wheat prices would move up 
enough to make $1 bread a reality 
by May, bakers would move into 
the futures market and make a kill- 
ing. If wheat went to $33 per bushel 
by May, up from the present May 
futures price of less than $6, bakers 
using the futures market could be- 
come millionaires by then and quit 
baking bread and retire; an enticing 
prospect in view of what you said 
Wednesday, that “many leading 
bakers are already operating at a loss 
and many small bakers have already 
failed.” 

Truth 


Why don’t you tell consumers the 
truth about bread? Tell them that the 
average price of a 1'%-pound loaf 
of bread is about 47 cents and that 
the farm value of the wheat in that 
size loaf of bread is just over seven 
cents. Other costs and profits account 
for 40 cents of the 47-cent cost of a 
14-pound loaf of bread. 

In order for the wheat in a 1%- 
pound loaf of bread to be responsible 
for $1 bread, the farm value of that 
wheat would have to jump from the 
present 7 cents to 60 cents — the 
60 cents being the difference be- 
tween $1 per loaf and the other 
4() cents of non-wheat costs and 
profits in a loaf. For the farm value 
of the wheat in a 1'-pound loaf to 
rise to that 60 cents, wheat at the 
farm would have to rise to about 
$33 per bushel. 

Now, maybe those 40 cents of 
“other” non-wheat costs and profits 


_are going to go up by May. If s0, 


say so. Don't lay all the blame on 
wheat for your increased costs — 
that is unrealistic. Our figures would 
show that the farm value of the 
wheat in a 1'-pound loaf of bread 
has gone up about 3.4 cents in the 
last five years, while “other costs 
and profits” in a 1'%-pound loaf of 
bread have gone up 10.3 cents, three 
times as much. 


Welcome 


We will welcome your cooperation 
in getting the facts before the Ameri 
can public. That includes telling the 
public about the importance to this 
nation of maintaining our reputation 
as reliable exporters, and telling the 
public what the government has 
done to increase the supply of wheat. 

As you know, the United States 
grows far more wheat than it uses. 
Our normal use of wheat for food 
in the United States is a little ove! 
500 million bushels a_ year. Last 
year’s wheat crop totaled 1.7 billion 
bushels. The 1974 crop is expected 
to top two billion bushels — nearly 
four times what we use for food in 
the U. S. 

Most of the wheat that we dont 
use ourselves is exported for cash. 
This strengthens the dollar and makes 

(Continued on page 25 
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Record corn 


Michigan farmer Orville Montri 
came up with a whopping 306.6 
bushels of corn per acre on 4.4 acres 
of his prime corn ground to topple 
the old world record yield and set 
a new one last fall in the Project:200 
contest sponsored by Funk’s-G 
Hybrids: 

The old record of 304.38 was set 
in 1955 by Lamar Ratliff of Prentiss 
County, Mississippi on one measured 
acre that was hand-picked and 
gleaned. Montri’s corn was grown on 
four times as much ground, was 
machine harvested, and was not 
gleaned. 

Montri farms 1,100 acres near 
La Salle with his brothers Marvin 
and Lyle. When weather permits, 
they follow a rotation and had actual- 
ly planned to grow soybeans on the 
field where the record crop grew. 
They took a  100-bushel-per-acre 
wheat yield off this same field last 
year. 

Before they switched planting 
plans from beans to corn, they had 
plowed down 200 pounds of 6-24-24 
per acre in the fall. In the winter, 
when they changed their minds, they 
put another 500 pounds per acre on 
top of the snow, then 300 pounds per 
acre more at planting time. 

Planting. was on April 25, with 
the planter set to drop at intervals 
of 8.3 inches in 36-inch rows. Be- 
cause the planting date was unusually 
early, they planted only about an 
inch deep to take advantage of the 





(Continued from page 24) 


it possible for us to import fuel and 
other vitally-important items from 
other countries which help dampen 
the fires of inflation. 

Monitor 

We are working closely with the 
grain industry to monitor the export 
situation to make sure that no serious 
problems develop. We will continue 
to do this, and we expect to have a 
carry-over reserve of around 200 
million bushels next July 1. 

We are asking wheat exporting 
firms to work with foreign buyers 
to defer delivery of wheat until the 
new wheat crop year. By late May 
and June we will have new wheat 
coming off southern and southwestern 
farms. This wheat will be cheaper 
than present wheat. We can assure 
consumers that we will have ade- 
quate wheat. 

Wheat export controls would be 
an economic blunder on our part. 

As you know, the whole thrust of 

farm policy for five years has been 
to get the government out of ex- 
pensive farm programs — for the 
benefit of consumers, taxpayers and 
farmers. We are succeeding. 
_ For nearly 40 years, these costly 
farm programs have virtually guaran- 
teed grain surpluses readily available 
to the milling and baking industries 
at_rock-bottom prices. Now the 
milling and baking industries must 
assume the responsibility for assuring 
their own supplies of raw materials, 
‘S other industries do. Uncle Sam 
‘n't paying for it any more. 
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heat in the first inch or so of soil. 
They intended to cultivate, but the 
cor came up so fast they barely 
had time to get into the field to 
spray the herbicide and get the 
anhydrous on. They applied 115 
pounds of actual N per acre, and 
AAtrex 4L. 
Harvest population on September —_A good way to check 
20 was estimated at 27,000 plants out herbicide _ per- 


per acre. Moisture test was 27.5 formance is to leave 
percent. Corrected to No. 2 corn, a check strip where 
this gave them the new world record no weedkiller is 
of 306.6 bushels per acre. applied. 


Other 1973 Project:200 corn grow- 
ing champions included Gerald Boice 
of Tivoli, New York with 151.6 
bushels per acre of G-4444, and 
Robert Hubler of Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, with 178.0 bushels per acre 
of the same variety. 








McCulloch announces new low 


prices on our best farm saws. 











$174.95* 
Mac 10-10 Automatic. 


In today’s economy you need all the help you can 
get in fighting higher prices. So we’re offering 

our best selling farm saw— the rugged, dependable 
Mac 10-10 Automatic, at our lowest price ever. 
Now it’s just $174.95* 16" bar; 3.3 cu. in. engine; 
12.4 lb. power unit. 










$149.95“ 
Power Mac 6 Automatic. 


We're making acontinuing effort to bring you McCulloch 
quality and dependability at lower prices. Our finest 
super lightweight is a great example. It’s the favorite of 
tree-service people and hundreds of farmers. Now 

it’s just $149.95* 14” bar; 2.0 cu. in. engine; 7 |b. power unit. ‘ 


: 


* $199.95* 
$99.95 
Mini Mac 30. Pro Mac 55. 


: Our drive for lower prices even includes this 
Even this brand new professional production saw for farmers who want 
super lightweight helps the finest. Loaded with professional features. 
you cut the cost of Now it’s just $199.95* 16” bar: 3.5 cu. in. engine; 
living. It’s the first time 


: : nit. 
ever that McCulloch pele neers 
has offered a saw with 
automatic oiling and 12" 
bar and chain for so little. 
Just $99.95* 12" bar; 1.8 cu S 
in. engine; 7 |b. power unit. 2 
Also new: Mini Mac 35 with 14” bar; 2.0 cu. in. engine; 7 Ib. 
power unit. Our lowest price ever with these features, $119.95* See 
your McCulloch Dealer. He’s in the Yellow Pages under “Saws. 


McCULLOCH 


You're in luck when you've got a McCulloch chain saw. 


*Manufacturer’s suggested list price. Prices slightly higher in Alaska and Canada. 
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When it comes fo protein, 


nothing beats ALF ALF A 


: a and in the Northeast 
nothing beats 


WL ALFALFAS 


WL 305 WL 309 
WL 306 WL 311 
WL 307 WL 210 


¢ High yielding — excellent stand persistence 

e Resistant to Bacterial Wilt and Anthracnose 

¢ Tolerant to Phytophthora, Alfalfa Leaf Hopper and Pea 
Aphid 

¢ Rapid growing — Dark green color — Fine stems 

¢ Excellent seedling vigor and stand establishment 

¢ Developed by Waterman-Loomis Co., specialized Alfalfa 
Breeders 


BEACHLEY- HARDY 


Shiremanstown, Pa. 17091 


BEACHLEY-HARDY SEED CO. 
Railroad Ave., Shiremanstown, Pa. 17091 


Please send more information on 
these alfalfa varieties [_] 
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SET YOUR SIGHTS 
Uae 
HAY CROPS WITH... 


RIBSTONE’ 
DOUBLE SEALED 


SILOS 


. . . for Low Cost, 
High Quality Feed 


RIBSTONE SILOS are con- } 
structed of steel reinforced | 
concrete staves. Overlapped | 
rib staves add extrastrength | 
to silo wall — permitting © 
double sealing inside and | 
out (inside is smooth ce- | 
ment brush coated and out- | 
side joints are cement | 
pointed). Ribstone exclu- | 
sive design and construc- |}, # 
tion features add years of 
storage service, with mini- |: 
mum maintenance. 


@ SILAGE @ HAYLAGE 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
SHELLED CORN 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
EAR CORN 


Get all the Ribstone Facts 


Ribstone Silo Co. of N.Y. 


LACONA, N.Y. 13083 @ PH. 315/ 387-3956 








Hoffman 
Formulas 


HIGH CAPACITY FORMULA 


An alfalfa-timothy combination for maximum 
crops on good soil. 


ECONOMICAL FORMULA 


Clover base formulation for a broad range of 
soil and climate conditions. 


ALL "ROUND FORMULA 


Alfalfa base, especially useful where straight 
alfalfa is more of a ‘‘borderline’’ case. 


MIXED DRAINAGE FORMULA 


Real versatility on variable drainage fields. 







See your Hoffman Seed Man. Write for catalog. 
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Landisville (Lancaster Co.), Pa. 





KEEP YOUR === 
SUBSCRIPTION | American 
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WELL CASINGS 


There’s been quite a flap over 
whether well casings must be brought 
up above ground level on dairy 
farms. In answer to a query, here 
are the recent comments of Meredith 
H. Thompson, Division of Sanitary 
Engineering, New York State De- 
partment of Health: 

“Dr. Virgil Wodicka, director of 
the Bureau of Foods, Federal Food 
and Drug Administration, has indi- 
cated after a study of the problem 
that it is not practical or logical to 
arbitrarily require all well casings 
of existing wells to be extended to 
at least 12 inches above the surround- 
ing ground surface. Therefore, wells 
serving dairy farms in the Interstate 
Milk Shipper Program will not ar- 
bitrarily be demerited. 

“However, Doctor Wodicka stres- 
ses, and we wholeheartedly. agree, 
that: 

(a) Any new well installations must 
provide for the extension of the well 
casing at least 12 inches above the 
surface of the ground. 

(b) If existing wells are. constructed 
and. located satisfactorily and have 
provided and continue to provide 
a bacteriologically safe water sup- 
ply, no arbitrary extension of. the 
casing above ground should be re- 
quired. 


(c) Any major alterations needed 
on a well having a buried casing 
should include extending the casing 
at least 12 inches aboveground. 

(d) If a well is poorly located and 
constructed, and shows evidence of 
bacterial contamination, then not 
only should the casing be extended 
above the ground surface, but more 
likely a new source of water should 
be required. 


AGRIBUSINESS PROGRAM 


Comell University will hold its 
11th annual Agribusiness Executives 
Program, June 9-21, 1974. The two- 
week seminar program is aimed at 
helping executives from the food, 
fiber, finance, farm supply and farm 
service industries approach _ their 
responsibilities with new, broader 
outlooks. 

Areas to be covered include long- 
range planning, the energy problem, 
changing economics of agriculture 
and marketing, the economic envi- 
ronment, public decision-making and 
government policy, financial manage- 
ment and personnel management. 
The program is sponsored by Cornell 
University’s Graduate School of 
Business and Public Administration 
and the New York State College of 
Agriculture and Life Sciences. 
Further information may be obtained 
from R. D. Aplin, 212 Warren Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


HOWLING MAD 


As canine howls dissect night air, 
Shatter slumber everywhere, 

| realize that the saying’s right. 
The bark is far worse than the bite. 


by Donna Evleth 
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C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment (y 
Akron 

Blew Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Sup) 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, In 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Brant 

Gugino Farm Equipment 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, In 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 

Robinson Farm Equipment 
Cazenovia 

J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 

Burke's Hardware & Garage] 
Cortland 

Maxon International, Inc. 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, Inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., Int 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Int 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
North Java 

Ortner’s 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 
Perry 

Walkley Farm Equipment 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, In¢. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporatio! 
Syracuse 
Reliable Farm Supply, |n¢: 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Yorkshire 

Helbig Equipment Co., Ine: 
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1974 is going to be a good year. 
For you. And for us. 

But good machinery will be 
scarce. The temptation will be to 
buy anything you can get. Any- 
where you can find it. 

We think that’s a mistake. 

So in 1974—with most manu- 
facturers selling equipment as 
fast as it rolls off the line—re- 
member three facts before buying: 

1. No machine is better than 

the man you buy it from. 

2. Any dealer can sell you 


Where you buy. 


As important today 
as what you 





once. It takes a _ special 
dealer to keep you sold. 

3. Service is more than a part. 

Or a promise. Its an atti- 
tude. 

If this all sounds like a plug for 
our dealers, you're right. Because 
as proud as we are of our prod- 
ucts...were prouder still of 
them. 

Thats why we send them to 
elaborate service training schools. 
Link them with a computerized 
emergency parts system. And 
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systematically upgrade the after- 
sale service they provide. 

In short, IH dealers won’t love 
you...then leave you. Because 
they do more than sell. Do more 
than just fill your order. And in 
booming 1974, thats more im- 
portant than ever. 

So stop by. Have some coffee. 
And discover the one thing all 
IH products have in common: 

An uncommon dealer. 


a 
Ar ® 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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EDUCATION is a large subject 
and there are dangers in writing a 
short article about it, but I will try 
to light up one or two unexplored 
corners. 

This has been a trying season for 
school boards in central New York. 
Budgets have been voted down, in 
some instances for the first time 
ever ...in wealthy districts at that. 
Moreover, the voters have been 
stubborn. One adverse vote is not 
unusual, but this year we have seen 
two and even three, and in some 
districts matters were not settled 
until just before school opened. 


Money 


The foremost issue, but not the 
only one, is money. Teachers want 
much more money from school 
boards, and the school boards want 
much more from the voters. 


Before we condemn them, re- 
member that they are not alone. To 
our detriment, we have had increas- 
ing inflation for more than six years. 
Doctors and lawyers, businessmen 
and union men, officials and legisla- 
tors all demand and get more and 
more. All these diverse groups are 
not concerned with where it will 
come from or the effect on others. 

There is no magic well into which 
we can dip and bring up money. Of 
course, the federal government can 
simply print money . . . which is what 
it does when it undertakes deficit 
financing. For the rest of us, the only 
way we can give more to one group 
is to take it from another. If some- 
one gains $100, someone else has to 
lose $100. Economists call this a 
transfer of funds. This is what politics 
is about, the determination of who 
pays and who gets paid. 


Bear Down 


Increases in aid to education of 
late have tended to bear more heavi- 
ly on the old and the poor. A late 
edition of the Columbia University 
Forum had an article on taxation 
and government salaries. It reached 
the conclusion that the lower-middle 
range of taxpayers find themselves 
supporting an increasing share of 
all professions at a standard of liy- 
ing far above their own. 

Our resources are not unlimited. 
We have been distressed by what we 


* A veteran observer of the educational scene 
...@s poultryman, member of the Farm Con- 
ference Board, and assessor at Camillus, New 
York. 
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have heard of conditions at Willow- 
brook and Rome State Schools, but 
it is often the Mental Health budget 
that is cut when funds are needed. If 
schools hire more registered nurses, 
hospitals have to go without. To 
subsidize school lunch programs 
often means that elderly people on 
already tight food budgets have to 
scrimp a little more. 


Face Issues 


These issues should be faced and 
not avoided. What is greatly needed 
is a broader viewpoint, one that will 
look at the whole picture, at where 
the money comes from as well as 
where it goes and then make a de- 
termination as to which things should 
come first. 

A new element is the emergence 
of a single teachers’ union under 
the leadership of the capable and 
ambitious Albert Shanker of New 
York City. He has made great gains 
for his members, and he has used 
the ample resources of the union to 
engage in politics on a large scale 
both in New York City and in Al- 
bany. He is a power to be reckoned 
with; school boards that are not 
aware of the changed situation will 
not long remain in ignorance. 

The hope that teachers, as pro- 
fessional people, would bring to 
union matters a more enlightened 
attitude than, say, the teamsters, has 
not been realized. The leaders do not 
want it, and the members do not 
care. Mr. Shanker gave his opinion 
last year. “If we don’t take it,” he 
said, “some other group will.” The 
prospect is that the teachers’ union 
will continue to be concerned main- 
ly with money and power. 


School Boards 


Any discussion of school boards 
must begin with the fact that the 
average member is conscientious. He 
puts in very long hours at no pay. 
What may be questioned is the direc- 
tion of the effort. 

In private, board members com- 
plain of the mandates from Albany, 
the things the state tells them they 
must do. But mandates do not just 
happen. Each one of them must pass 
both branches of the legislature and 
then be signed by the governor. Per- 
haps more could be accomplished if 
once in a while the board members 
called in their legislators and pound- 
ed on the table. 

Likewise, although the rising cost 


of utilities is a major cost factor in 
budgets, school boards are rarely 
represented at hearings held by the 
Public Service Commission. The 
attitude has been that such things 
must be accepted and the cost passed 
on to the taxpayers. This is becoming 
increasingly harder to do. Like it or 
not, school boards will have to pay 
increasing attention to Albany or 
else leave this important field com- 
pletely to the union. 


Long View 


Let’s turn to the longer view. 
There is a feeling among some ob- 
servers that the present dissatisfac- 
tion is deeper and more basic than 
what we have seen before. One way 
to express it is to repeat the remark 
of an angry housewife after she had 
watched the Watergate hearing: “For 
25 years,” she said, “we have poured 
money into education and this is 
what we have—a _ well-educated 
young man who cannot tell the dif- 
ference between right and wrong.” 
This is the nub of the matter, that 
education has not given us what 
we have expected of it. 


People in New York State have 
long been willing to support educa- 
tion and sacrifice for it. Testimony 
to this are the handsome central 
schools that dot the State from one 
end to the other. We spend more 
on education than any other state. 


The belief was once strong that 
as we gained in education we would 
be a better people, be more compe- 
tent at handling our affairs, have 
higher standards of public life and 
be more able to master social prob- 
lems. This was certainly a reasonable 
expectation. 

Today the brightness is fading. 
A justice of the Supreme Court has 
told us that a gray pall hangs over 
the land. He went on to speak of “a 
laxness in public life that 20 years 
ago could not have been indulged 
in.” He asked whether “the walls of 
our society are, after all, only rub- 
ble.” 

In truth, our far higher education- 
al level has not brought about less 
crime or poverty; in fact the prob- 
lems are worse. We have an un- 
precedented drug problem. Water- 
gate has revealed a pattern of cor- 
ruption deeper and more extensive 
than that of Teapot Dome half a 
century ago. 

Participation in elections is de- 


by Raymond Sachs* 


clining. In the 1972 election, just 
about half of the electorate voted, 
One has only to read the Lincol- 
Douglas debates to discover that 
the level of political discussion was 
higher then than now. 

The men of Watergate are not 
men of little education. They hod 
degrees, diplomas and _ professional 
licenses. Something is wrong. Covuid 
it be that education, as we know it, 
is less beneficial than we assumed 

Perhaps we did expect too much. 
But if expectations had been less, 
would public support have been 
there? Certainly great numbers of 
ordinary people are profouncly 
disturbed at the thought that cor- 
ruption can increase and the quality 
of life diminish even as the level of 
education grows higher. Can it be 
that something in the process of 
education itself is at fault? 

When all is said and done, ‘he 
proof of the pudding is in the cat- 
ing. If, after a mighty effort of 25 
years, the results are not there we 
have to take a second look. To bor- 
row the language of science, if ‘he 
experiment will not bear out ‘he 
theory then we have to look again 
at the theory. 


Drifted 


We have to recognize that hig 
education, in many respects, 
drifted from its earlier standards. It 
has become an industry and shows 
industrial standards. It is a larg 
industry involving many thousands 
of jobs and many millions of doll:rs. 
To keep going, an industry has to 
sell its product and to expand it 
must increase the demand. 

This explains much of what we se. 
It explains the rise of credential sm 
which may be defined as the infatua- 
tion of public and private employ ers 
with degrees regardless of quality or 
performance. A recent study at Far 
vard concluded that employers 
valued length of education cvel 
quality. The holder of an indiffe ent 
PhD is ranked ahead of a first- ate 
BA. It used to be that the ho der 
of a bachelor’s degree from a ¢004 
school, say Cornell, was though« to 
be an educated man. 

Today this is much less so, nd 
the process is an open-ended ne. 
The man with no degree find: it 
difficult indeed even to show vy hat 
he can do. 

In theory, the person with fo: nal 
education will show his supericrity 


er 
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i: Open competition. In practice, 
txere is often a strong drive to im- 
jose educational qualifications as a 
condition for being allowed to com- 
pete. A professor at Syracuse Uni- 
vorsity put it this way: “T think you 
ae right,” he said, “but don’t ex- 
pect any changes. If demand for 
dogrees were to slack off some of 
u: would be out of a job.” 

Recently a state commission pro- 
p sed that non-lawyers be prohibited 
fom acting as justices-of-the-peace. 
/s the commission saw it, such per- 
sons often are ill-trained and ignor- 
ait compared to educated and 
tained lawyers. 


Untrue 


This sounds very plausible... 
e cept that it bears no relation to 
te facts. In large cities, the court 
s\stem is in such a shambles that a 
c fendant is lucky to get the atten- 
tion of the judge for even a minute 
or two. In smaller towns, when a 
lewyer acts as a part-time judge 
there often arises a conflict between 
hs role as a judge and his role as a 
lewyer. Finally, within the past 
year one state judge has been con- 
victed of dealing in stolen bonds 
and another judge has been indicted 
for perjury. 

The present justice system is far 
from perfect, but it is hard to see 
that changing to lawyers would im- 
prove it. The reader can judge for 
himself whether the commission is 
interested in better justice ...or in 
more jobs for lawyers. The commis- 
sion did not address itself to the 
real question at all, which is that 
in a lower court such qualities as 
fairness, honesty and _ intelligence 
are probably of greater importance 
than legal training. 


Illustration 


The above paragraph is an il- 
lustration of how discussions of ed- 
ucational qualifications are often, 
at bottom, really discussions of who 
are to be allowed to hold certain 
jOos or practice certain professions. 

When Winston Churchill was 
given an honorary degree by Har- 
vard, he reminded the audience that 
he did not have a college degree. 
Horry Truman did not have a degree, 
and opinion is that he was not such 
a bad president. General George 
C. Marshall, who led our armies in 
the last world war, did not attend 
West Point and he was still a pretty 
good general. Lesser men have ad- 
va iced themselves in lesser ways. 

mention these not to disparage 
co.lege, but to point out that there 
ar’ many paths to knowledge. We 
shuld beware of assuming that 
there is only one. People can and do 
leon as they go through life. The 
Bord of Regents has recognized 
th. with its external degree pro- 
grim, but so far it has made only 
ha ‘ing progress. 

there is any central theme to 
thi. article, it is that education is 
becoming too rigid, too big, too 
Or: anized. When decisions are made, 
they are often made to benefit the 
i: itution rather than the public 

or even the students. 

can see no magic remedy. Let’s 
he e that more people will take an 
Mi“rest because education concerns 
al of us in an important way. Don’t 
be afraid to speak out, and don’t 
Wty if you seem to be alone. 
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A veterinarian com- 
bined harness hames 
and a double whiffle- 
tree to make an un- 
usual sign. 





SHEPHERD 
OF THE WANDERER 


Oh, shepherd of the wanderer, 
When evening winds turn cold, 
Give him asylum, safe and warm, 
Within your sheltered fold. 


Oh, shepherd of the wanderer, 
Set out an evening star, 

That, in his lost bewilderment, 
He may not roam too far. 


Along the winding trails; 
Herd home the desolate and lost 
Before their courage fails. 





IMPROVEMENTS, MAINTENANCE... 
SAVE MONEY. DO THE JOB YOURSELF with 


HOW-TO-DO-IT BOOKS 





1. DECORATING IDEAS FOR EVERY ROOM 


by Genevieve Meyers. Thousands of decorating ideas. Color 


illus. $5.95 


2. HANDYMAN’S CONCRETE & MASONRY 


by R. J. DeCristoforo. Concise, lavishly illustrated handbook 
$3.95 


3. HANDY MAN’S PLUMBING & HEATING GUIDE 
Ed. by Larry Eisinger. Expert text and over 400 photographs 


$3.95 
4. HOW TO REMODEL YOUR ATTIC OR 
BASEMENT 
by Richard Day. Easy-to-follow. Illus. $3.95 


5. HOW TO REPAIR HOME APPLIANCES 


by Edward A. Campbell. Directions, photos, charts, drawings 
$3.95 


6. MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED FIX-IT HOME 
REPAIRS BOOK 


How to fix almost everything in the average home. Illus. $3.95 


7. REMODELING ROOMS 


by Richard Day. Ceilings, floors, walls, lighting, painting, etc. 
254 illus. $3.50 


8. REMODELING YOUR KITCHEN OR BATHROOM 


by Walter G. Salm. Practical guide. money and work-saving 
ideas. 230 photos. $3.50 


9. THE WORKSHOP COMPANION 


by W Oakley. 179 detailed sections on how to set up a home 
workshop. 322 illus. $3.50 


10. THE COMPLETE WOODWORKING HANDBOOK 


by Adams & Stieri. Every phase of woodworking. Encyclopedic! 
900 illus. $5.95 


11. EASY THINGS TO MAKE WITH CONCRETE 
AND MASONRY 


by Richard Day. Dozens of money-saving projects. Hundreds of 
illus. $3.95 


12. HOW TO BUILD CABINETS FOR THE MODERN 
KITCHEN 


by R. P. Stevenson. Build a new kitchen or modernize an old 
one. Plans, directions, etc. 124 illus. $7.50 


13. HOW TO USE TOOLS 


by Alfred Morgan. All hand tools. Parts, functions, directions, 
etc. 231 illus. $3.50 


14. THE MODERN TOOL & WOODWORKING BOOK 


by R J. DeCristoforo. Every phase of home power tool work 
explained and illustrated. 711 illus $8.95 


15. ELECTRICAL REPAIRS & PROJECTS FOR THE 
HANDYMAN 


by Buckwalter, Margolis & Day. Safe, simple ways to repair and 
install. Hundreds of photos and drawings. $3.95 


16. MAKE YOUR OWN TV REPAIRS 


by Art Margolis. How to make 90% of all necessary repairs on 
your set. 258 illus. $3.50 


17. REPAIRING SMALL ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 


by Robert Hertzberg. Save money & time. How to fix appliances 
yourself. 284 photos. $3.50 


18. CARPENTRY 


by RJ.DeCristoforo. Comprehensive, professional many tips. 
Illustrated. $4.95 


19. PAINTING & WALLPAPERING 


by Morton Schultz. Hundreds of money and work-saving ideas 
Illus. $4.95 


Go gently, shepherd, through the dusk, 


by Alice Mackenzie Swaim 


STOP PAYING HIGH PRICES FOR HOME REPAIRS, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOKS 
BOX 370 
ITHACA, NY 14850 


Name 
Address 
City 





—_ 


Bite AsO, ) Oe eG) + Op cLOmo 


Please send me the book(s) 
| have circled below. 
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Total for book(s) 

Your local sales tax 
25¢ for each book 

(for shipping) 

Total amount enclosed 
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Stateside beak Be ee eZ ID 
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EFFICIENCY OF VARIOUS MILKING SYSTEMS 








System Avg. cows/man/hr. Avg. cows/man/hr. 
Pt ki milking only total chore 
Ow mi ing Stanchions, around barn 
pipeline, one man 23 19.6 
Double 4 herringbone 
systems stack u Se eee 2 - 
y p Double 3 herringbone 
3 units, 1 man ZS 19:0 
Double 4 herringbone 
How many times have you heard of three involved in the harvesting 8 units, 2 men 
someone praise a milking system on operation, according to Rod Martin, weigh jars and lowline 23.5 18.1 
the basis of how many cows they director of farm systems at Agway. Double 4 herringbone 
could ram through the parlor in an The act of milking has received 8 auto reflex arms, 1 man 
hour? Or how many times have you more than its share of attention. It’s milk meters and lowline 35 24.3 
heard about how many units some- time to look at the entire milking Ten stall full circle rotary 
body’s hired man could handle and chore, which is a_three-sectioned 10 auto reflex arms, 2 men 35 27.9 


not tall behind? This is just one step 


proposition — set-up time, milking 





makes tonnage terrors that claw 
on all fours...to pull you thru 


A self-propelled forage har- 
vester is a pussycat if it cant 
get you thru mud, sand, over 
hills pulling a big load. That is 
why we added 4-wheel drive 
on our big ones. 


FOX Full Power. Rear steer- 
ing wheels with tractor lug 
tires are equipped with indi- 
vidual hydraulic motors pow- 
ered by a Sundstrand hydro- 
static drive system. On-the-go, 
you flick a toggle switch to put 


4g, 
b, 


GY 
YE Moar 
iis 
Y Ha oe 
Be A 1b 


two more claws to work. Each 
rear wheel pivots on a rugged 
spindle anchored top and 
bottom in tapered roller bear- 
ings. Check other brands and 
note the difference. 


Our FOX terror wades thru 
tonnage with a sharp, uniform 
cut...steel Knives ticking the 
shearbar...tungsten carbide 
steel to tungsten carbide steel, 
to cut...not tear or shred. If 
you are satisfied to shred, 
we've got shredders for a lot 


less money. Note, we call ours 
a terror, not a tearer. 


We cut and claw. Our loyal 
customers back this up. Our 
loyal dealers will tell you why. 
Visit one for the full cut and 
claw story...from FOxX, orig- 
inator of forage harvesters. 
If you prefer, write for detailing 
literature. 


Koehring 


Farm Equipment 


Appleton, Wisconsin 54911 


FD 7405A 


The Full Power option, 
adding power to rear steering 
wheels, can be installed at 
the factory on FOX Models 
4400 Super E and 6600 Max ll 
...and can be added to 
previous FOX Models 


‘Super D and Max I. 





time, and clean-up time. Accordii g 
to Martin, the first and third com- 
ponents of the milk harvest represe it 
the neglected areas of milking system 
technology and are where new in- 
provements are most likely to sur- 
face. He also asserts that this negle:t 
has led to widely-used ratings for 
most milking systems that, when tiie 
chore time is considered from real 
beginning to real end, come out 
higher than they should. “Tod:y, 
most milking systems are overrate«,” 
says Martin. 

To back up his assertions, he |ias 
figures. The table accompanying t 1is 
article, compiled by Martin and iis 
researchers, lists some milking sys- 
tems commonly encountered in {e 
Northeast. One column of figures 
represents average cows handled per 
man hour when just considering the 
milking part of chores, while he 
other column is average cows per 
man hour when you include set-up 
and clean-up time. 

Other researchers will probably 
provide other figures. But what seems 
to loom beyond the number va'ues 
is that what you have to do before 
and after you take the milk from the 
udder has a lot to do with how cffi- 
cient you are. “Milking efficiency,” 
says Martin, “can be bettered by 
improvements in clean-up and set up 
procedures.” These include things 
like crowd gates and flush clear ng 
of holding areas, or mechanived 
gates in the parlor. 

He also thinks that perhaps we ve 
reached,or are fast reaching, a pv int 
of diminishing returns as far as the 
parlor concept of milking is con- 
cerned. 


Deterrent 

“The greatest single deterren to 
efficiency in milking is having to 
physically move the cow arow 4, 
Martin contends. “I predict thai by 
the turn of the century we'll be 
taking the milking system to the « ows 
instead of taking the cows to the 
milking system.” 

When asked if we should | ave 
stuck with stanchions, Martin adv ised 
a group of dairymen not to thir < it 
terms of stanchions, but to “visu: lize 
some sort of stationary confinem¢ at. 
Can it be that we’ve been goin 5 
the wrong direction all this time? Jné 
old farmer attending the mee ing; 
obviously still with the stanc \io? 
barn and conventional milker, p it 
this way: “I knew if I stood stil 
long enough, the rest of ’em would 
catch up to me!” 
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Food For 
The Spirit 







by Robert L. Clingan 


The New York Mets baseball team, 
which rose from last place in its 
league to become a contender for 
championship in the 1973 World 
Series, had faith in miracles, and 
the team’s slogan was “You've Gotta 
Believe.” 

Believing is an important part of 
faith, The New Testament version 
of faith is described in three words 
... belief, trust and obedience. The 
great shields of the Roman army had 
three thicknesses, two of wood and 
one of animal hide. The Apostle 
Paul describes the Christian warrior 
as having the great shield of faith. 

What a person believes will de- 
termine the kind of choices he 
makes at the points of ethical de- 
cision. When a professional basket- 
ball player is approached by a pro- 
fessional gambler and offered money 
to throw a game, his answer will de- 
pend on what he believes about 
himself, what he believes about the 
game and his contract, what he 
believes about his chances of getting 
caught, and how important honesty 
and fair play are to him in his system 
of beliefs. His beliefs will determine 
his response. 

This is also true of the man who 
is making out his income tax return, 
and finds that if he declares all his 
income it will be difficult to pay all 
the tax required by law. Once again, 
his resistance to temptation will de- 
pend on what he believes... about 
himself, about his government, about 
his chances of getting caught, and 
what he believes about honesty and 
individual integrity ... even in deal- 
ing with the government, for many 
people seem to rationalize that cheat- 
ing the government is not really 
cheating. 

The whole range of issues that 
determine our character and the 
quality of our life are related to 
what we really believe. To be Chris- 
tian in this kind of world... or if 
not Christian, at least true to the 
highest insights of the faith com- 
munity to which we _ belong... 
“You’ve Gotta Believe.” There is 
no substitute for the “belief” aspect 
of a living, vital, life-shaping faith. 
RR SE aS SCAN a ere a 


Not with 
a Jamesway, 
barn cleaner! 


You get fast cleaning, strong chain, 
powerful drive and positive shear protection 


Super 500 and Super 750 barn cleaners keeps them 
from “freezing” together. When safety bolts should 
shear, they shear clean. If you’re buying a barn clean- 
er, be sure it has Positive Shear Protection to protect 
your investment. 





A Jamesway cleans up to 23 feet per minute. No barn 
cleaner works faster. Less waiting time, too: gutters 
scour clean as chain and scrapers move liquids and 
solids up the galvanized elevator. Elevator has box- 
type backbone, one-piece sections. 


55° Swinging Manure Stacker can solve your winter 
manure storage problems. You can stack and store 
up to 600 tons until you’re ready to spread. 
Rugged stacker is simply a continuation of the 
barn cleaner: no auxiliary drive, elevator, wall 
or slab to buy. Ends daily hauling, reduces 
pollution problems. 


But don’t take our word for it — ask 
a neighbor who owns a Jamesway 


SOLD AS BUTLER OUTSIDE U.S.A. 


Bull-strong for long life with reversible, self-tightening 
forged link chain. Heavy links are connected by extra 
thick steel bars. Double-swaged, 
alloy steel pins fit contoured link 
holes for broad bearing surface, 
reduced wear. 


Super drive easily pulls 
700 ft. of loaded chain 


Super 500 and Super 750 drive 
units are massive. Rugged 3" 
thick main gear runs on 24%" dia. shaft, biggest on 
any cleaner. Steel weather hood hinges forward for 
easy access to drive components. 











Benefit from Jamesway’s positive shear pin protec- 
tion! An air space between hub and sprocket on both 





Exclusive Hot-Dip galvanizing keeps 
Jamesway barn equipment on the job years longer 


Hot dipping in melted zinc at 840 degrees temperature 
protects inside and out against corrosion and rust. Far 
outlasts paint and ordinary plating. See your Jamesway 
dealer for stalls, stanchions, pens, water cups, cow 
mats, all barn accessories. 


Jamesway, works so you can farm (eae bo, _. 
You can count on us for quality products, fast installation, prompt service, dependable parts. 
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New York 
Delevan— Moravia—Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 315-497-0770 
Akron—Don Beck, Inc. 716-542-4495 Tri-Town Equipment Co., Inc. 716-496-5220 Nats HE Ti Nedadeok Eatin 607.564.3485 
Alexander—H. D. Brown & Son 716-343-5981 East Randolph—H. & H. Farm Service 716-358-2861 Patterson—Philbeth Farm Repair 914-878-6832 
Amsterdam—Albert Anderson 518-842-1762 East Springtield—Homer Fassett 607-264-6831 Piffard—C. A. Parnell 716-243-1279 
Andover—D. & L. Feed, Inc. 607-478-5331 Elma—Smith Farm Supply 716-652-3379 Plattsburg—Alfred Bedard 518-563-1809 
Apulia Station— Elmira—Charles Olin & Sons 607-739-2042 St. Johnsville—Valley Equipment Co. 518-568-7414 
Woodford Brothers, Inc. 315-696-5356 Gouverneur—Jones Farm Supplies 315-287-3210 Schoharie—William Roese, Jr. 518-827-5770 
Argyle—Jack’s Surge Service 518-638-8382 Hamburg — Seneca Falls—Salerno Farm Supply 315-568-6246 
F ISKY saline me ; ee ak e apts s Richardson Milling Co. 716-649-3511 South Dayton—Ecker’s Equipment 716-988-3303 
. C. Churc ons, Inc. -635- enderson— Stafford— 
R Ballston Spa—Charles O. Garrison 518-885-5609 Harbor Builders Supply, Inc. 315-938-5416 Plattens Custom Service, Inc. 716-343-5960 
i : Bangor—Southworth Farm Supplies 518-483-2557 Hoosick Falls— Stanfordville— 
i. named our kitten Frisky Bath—Helm Agric. Equipment 607-776-6220 : Cross Pe ones) 518-686-5949 Stanford Enterprises, Inc. 914-868-2200 
e€ was never standing pat; Berne—Jay Turner Francis 518-872-0426 ennedy—Walker-Sprague Co. 716-267-2905 Syracuse—Campbell Construction Co. 315-469-7172 
; : Blossvale—Jay's Sales & Services, Inc. 315-337-7140 Lacona— Unadilla—Earl’s Poultry Farm 607-369-9179 
He'd climb the wall — or chase a ball Cairo—Cole's Farm Equipment 518-622-3389 Ribstone Silo Co. of New York, Inc. 315-387-3956 Walton—Van Blackman 607-829-3651 
Oh h ; Canastota—Fisher Farms 315-697-7039 LaFargeville—Glenn Johndrow 315-658-2636 Weedsport—Blumer Supply 315-834-7221 
, what an active cat. Canton—Robinson Farm Equipment 315-386-8551 Lisle—Earl Kenyon & Son 607-849-3916 West Berne— 
We named our kitten Frisky Robe malig oe Farm Supply orcas po ae le pose Pc R. S. Moreland Construction 518-797-3042 
atham—Bervy Equipment Co. - - ockport—Taylor Hardware -433- West Bloomfield— 
He was playful as could be; Clymer—Dandee Service 716-355-8844 Lowville—Maurice Roes & Sons 315-376-6959 Coakley Power Equipment Co. 716-624-1057 
He’ M Cochecton—Cochecton Mills, Inc. 914-932-8282 Lyons—Schleede Farm Supply 315-946-6822 Westtown—Demberg Brothers 914-726-3651 
e'd run and race — and wreck our Cortland—Fuller's Zero Service 607-756-7757 Melrose—Calhoun Equipment Co. 518-235-0089 West Winfield— 
Cuba—Wixson Dairy Supply, Inc. 716-968-1199 Middiesex—Delos Dann 315-584-3487 West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 315-822-3771 


place 
And make a wreck of me. 
We named our kitten Frisky 


That was many years ago; 
He's now a fat — and lazy cat 
We should re-name him ‘‘Slow."’ 
—Kenny Manges 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JAMESWAY DIVISION 


104 West Milwaukee Avenue 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 
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Standby Power 4 
Grain Dryer > 


NEW FROM 
WINPOWER: 


45KW standby-portable power AND big 
motor in the same economical unit! 


Another first from Winpower — the 
originator and world’s largest pro- 
ducer of PTO Tractor Driven Alter- 
nators. Now for the first time —1 
PTO unit protects you with big 
45KW standby power during power 
failures and blackouts, provides 
portable power (when trailer 
mounted) anywhere on your farm 
and is quickly converted to a big 
40 H.P. electric motor to drive PTO 
mechanical loads. It eliminates the 


“80, 















in Us@ 


Largest selling concrete 
stave silo in the world. 
VIBRA-COR staves give 
super strength and greater 
insulation. Maintain 
high-quality, nutritious 
feed, all year long. 

Ask about our leasing plans. 


Madison Silos Division Office, 
P.O. Box 271 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703 


Contact your nearest Madison Silos dealer: 


Jack’s Surge Service Steve Zaczek 


Argyle, N.Y. Deposit, N.Y. 
William M. Bridge Ross Primer 
Arkport, N.Y. Earlville, N.Y. 


Earl Clark Farm Supply Carlton E. Patterson 
Belleville, N.Y. Heuvelton, N.Y. 

Don Hollenbeck Paul W. Birdsall Equip. 
Broadalbin, N.Y. Holcomb, N.Y. 


_ a 
Fes te > 
Harvest King " Ei eo 





40 H.P. electric 


need of tying up big expensive 
tractors to power PTO driven equip- 
ment such as: grain dryer fans, 
ensilage blowers, liquid manure 
pumps, inclined elevators, grain 
augers, and irrigation pumps. Elec- 
tric motors cost less to operate 
than cost of tractor fuel! 


WINPOWER 
WINPOWER MFG. CO. 
Dept. NY-4 
NEWTON, IOWA 50208 


“the old reliable” 


Cross Dairy Equipment Seymour Diamond 
Hoosick Falls, N.Y. Ovid, N.Y 


S. C. Hansen, Inc. Wetherbee’s 
Horseheads, N.Y. Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


Andrew Malinchak Mainline Tractor & Equip. Co. 


Little Falls, N.Y. Milton, Vt 
Delos Dann & Sons . C. E. Leighton 
Middlesex, N.Y. S. Royalton, Vt. 
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Youth in the limelight 


by Mary Craig 


One of the most rewarding projects 
ever instituted by the AMERICAN 
AcricuLTuRIsT Foundation has been 
the award program to recognize out- 
standing achievement by vocational 
agriculture and homemaking students 
in high schools throughout the North- 
east. Since 1945, when the directors 
of the Foundation decided the pro- 
gram would be a useful one, thou- 
sands of young people have been 
honored for good citizenship in 
both school and community, and for 
their scholastic performance. There 
is no lack of evidence that the award 
has inspired and stimulated them to 
more and better efforts. 


Examples 


It would take far more than the 
allotted space to write about all 
the award reports that have come in 
to us from the various schools. We 
hope that from these few examples 
you can get an idea of how these 
young men and women are preparing 
to become tomorrow’s leaders. 

Proceeding alphabetically state by 
state . . . and girls first . . . the first 
winner mentioned is Karen Khare of 
Shepaug Valley High School, Wash- 
ington, Connecticut. Excellence in 
the subject area, contributions to the 
school as a volunteer office worker, 
and a willingness and ability to help 
other students went far to win the 
1972-73 award certificate for this 
young homemaking student. 

A continuous effort to do superior 
work marked Jean Bragdon’s years 
at Gray-New Gloucester High 
School, Gray, Maine. Her attitude 
was praiseworthy, her marks high, 
and she extended her efforts by en- 
gaging in many outside projects re- 
lated to her work in the classroom. 


Maryland 

At Southern Garrett Junior-Senior 
High School, Oakland, Maryland, 
the award winner was Norma Jean 
Fitzwater. “Her interest and en- 
thusiasm made it a real pleasure to 
work with her,” reports her teacher, 
Mrs. Joyce Tennant. “Norma has 
always been willing to do more than 
her share, and often volunteers to 
lend a helping hand.” 

As a junior at Wachusett Regional 
High School, Holden, Massachusetts, 
Melanie Peck was a good citizen who 
served the FHA chapter in many 
capacities at both local and state 
levels. She showed constant personal 
growth, and great progress in her 
studies. She was selected FHA presi- 
dent last year and again for 1973-74. 
She has also been a state officer and 
twice has been state delegate to the 
FHA national convention. Melanie’s 
accomplishments are a credit to 
her, her parents, and her school. 

“Kathleen Simino is an efficient, 
cooperative and conscientious stu- 
dent who, without question, gives 
freely of her talents and energies 
for the betterment and expansion 
of the educatonal opportunities 
available at Groveton High.” So 
reports Shirley Osborne, home eco- 


nomics teacher at this New Hamp- 
shire high school, where Kathleen 
was the recipient of the Foundation 
Award. 

At Argyle Central School, New 
York, Rosalie Quarters took four 
years of high school homemaking and 
excelled in every course. She served 
the FHA as president of the local 
chapter, district historian, and state 
FHA membership chairman. In fact, 
her teacher, Mrs. Florence Flint, 
writes: “Rosalie has earned more 
points in FHA than anyone in the 
history of our organization.” She 
has also been a leader in her class 
activities and in her church. 

A standard for the Foundation 
Award is that it be presented to the 
student who has shown the most 
improvement during his or her high 
school course. Janet Spink of Bel- 
fast Central School, New York, fits 
easily into this category. According 
to her teacher, Ruth Taber, Janet 
was in the school’s home economics 
program for three years without 
exhibiting any outstanding desire to 
work beyond the minimum required. 
But in her senior year, her attitude 
showed such marked improvement, 
with a corresponding change in ac- 
complishment, that she was chosen 
to receive the award for 1972-73. 


Progress 


Along these same lines, Carol 
McMillion of Holley Central School, 
New York, received the award be- 
cause in four years she made such 
great progress academically, socially 
and as a school citizen. Her teachers 
watched her change from an imma- 
ture, irresponsible student in her 
freshman year, to a mature individual 
who assumes the responsibility of a 
health service career and renders aid 
at home when needed with younger 
brothers and sisters. Such progress 
is at the very heart of our award, 
and we are happy to add Carol's 
name to our long list of winners. 

An enthusiastic interest in home 
economics in preparation for training 
in interior decoration marked Denise 
Dix’s career at Oakfield-Alabama 
Central School, Oakfield, New York. 
Along with ordinary assignments, 
she planned, made and furnished @ 
large doll house . . . a project which 
not only gave her the opportunity to 
express her creativity, but which 
attracted countywide attention. In 
addition, she tailored a beautifully 
made coat. 

Denise has also been a big help 
at home. Her mother and _ father 
have supported her many domestic 
skills and subsequent projects. [0 
short, she is a leader, a scholar and 
a personable girl who, in winning 
the Foundation Award, has received 
some of the special recognition she 
deserves. 

Whitney Point Central School, 
New York, is especially proud of 
Nancy Sturdevant for her efforts 1 
both school and community while 
she served as second vice president 
of the New York State Homemakers 
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of America. In that capacity, she — 


urged a statewide program of in- 
volvement of youth with the older 
members of our communities. On a 
local level, she encouraged working 
with senior citizens and remembering 
the shut-in elderly. 

The first student in several years 
to capture all the top honors in her 
local FHA chapter was Wanda 
Plank, a senior at Gettysburg Senior 
High School, Pennsylvania. In addi- 
tion to our award, she received the 
Betty Crocker Homemaker of To- 
morrow Award, a plaque presented 
to the senior who has accomplished 
outstanding work in homemaking 
and ranks high in citizenship and 
service to both homemaking and 
FHA activities. 

For four years, Wanda achieved 
the highest scholastic average in 
the school’s home economics pro- 
gram. When the awards were pre- 
sented at a banquet last June, she 
was also honored for her service as 
president of the FHA chapter. At 
the same time, her mother, Mrs. Roy 
Plank, received the Chapter Mother 
award for her assistance with the 
FHA program during the year. 


Enthusiastic 

At Mississquoi Valley Union High 
School, Swanton, Vermont, the win- 
ner was Mary Lou Columb. Her 
teacher, Miss Lorraine Wood, writes: 
“Mary is a competent student who 
has shown tremendous _ initiative, 
and whose work is very well done. 
She seems to work for a personal goal 
or good project, rather than for a 
better grade or competition with a 
friend.” 

Housatonic Valley Regional High 
School, Falls Village, Connecticut, 
chose to present the Foundation 
Award to Allyn Hurlburt, Jr., a 
senior who attained the highest 
grades in his class. Allyn majored in 
dairy farm management, and his su- 
pervised program included activities 
in cropping, construction, soil and 
water conservation, equipment op- 
eration and maintenance, and dairy 
production. 

His history of leadership in his 
FFA chapter included the presidency. 
Allyn also carried a good deal of re- 
sponsibility at home, and after-grad- 
uation plans were to go into partner- 
ship with his father on the family’s 
120-head dairy farm. 

Norman Ahalt has been an en- 
thusiastic member of the agriculture 
department at Poolesville High 
School, Maryland, and has partici- 
pated in just about every. activity 
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"KEEP THAT NEW TRACTOR RUNNING, 
WE DON'T WANT IT SO QUIET 
AROUND HERE THAT WE CAN HEAR 
THE NOTE ON IT FALL DUE AT 
THE BANK.” 
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possible. He has always been helpful 
on every occasion when the FFA or 
agriculture department was _repre- 
sented. His instructor, E. Dale Nes- 
tor, writes: “Norman is dependable. 
I can tell him what to do and he 
does it; his cooperation is outstand- 
ing. 

At Bristol County Agricultural 
High School, Segregansett, Massa- 
chusetts, the winner was Dana Mac- 
Lean...number one in his class 
scholastically, a fine leader, an en- 
thusiastic participant in school ac- 
tivities, and well-liked by his in- 
structors and the other students. 

Because of his outstanding record 
of scholarship and citizenship in his 
supervised farming program, senior 


School, Boonville, New York. His 
vocational agriculture instructor, 
Howard Teal, considers him “a boy 
rarely surpassed in integrity and 
dedication.” 


Empire Farmer 


Dave received the Empire Farmer 
Degree, was reporter and secretary 
of his FFA chapter, and participated 
in all the leadership activities and 
contests available to the chapter. 
Future plans include attending SUNY 
at Morrisville. 

Although Charles Burgess had 
plenty to do on the home farm... . 
getting up at 4:30 every morning to 
help with the chores before going 
to school and then helping again 


his studies at Carthage .Junior-Senior 
High School, New York. In his FFA 
chapter, he promoted citizenship by 
participating in various sales, as 
well as the chapter meeting contest. 

When Norvel Willink was selected 
for the Foundation Award at Clymer 
Central School, New York, it was 
because of the belief that he had 
achieved a wide knowledge of agri- 
culture and developed many skills 
in mechanics, farm management and 
public speaking. Especially strong in 
the area of dairying, he has de- 
veloped a fine foundation herd of 
15 Holstein cattle. He has been in- 
strumental in the management of the 
home farm during the past two years, 
and planned to enter into a father- 


David Marcinkowski was selected 


for the award at Adirondack Central 


Could high energy rations 


help you 


after school... he managed to main- 
tain an average in the high 90's in 





son partnership after 
last June. 


graduation 
(Continued on page 46) 


beat high production costs ? 





It never pays to hold back on any nutri- 
tion that a dairy cow could convert into 
milk at a profit. But when overhead costs 
are especially high, it becomes even 
more critical to reach and hold an opti- 
mum level of milk production. That is 
why more and more profit-conscious 
dairymen—including those with the very 
top DHIA herds—are working with their 
Purina dealer to determine the most 
profitable feeding program. In many 
circumstances, that means feeding a 
Purina® High Energy Milking Ration. 
High energy means high production 
...and more pounds of milk with which 
to spread out costs. There is little dif- 
ference in fixed overhead regardless of 


a cow's milk flow. Properly managed, a 


Purina High Energy Milking Ration pro- 


vides Only the nutrition each cow can 
profitably use. The important thing is to 
make sure each cow is allowed to do 
her best. 

Purina High Energy Milking Rations 
were fed to the highest producing herds 
in 11 states as determined by recent 
DHIA records. These official findings 
are further proof that Purina dairy formu- 
las are equal to the biggest challenges. 
Sit down with your local Purina dealer 
and let him figure out the high energy 
ration that would work best with the kind 
of cows and roughage you have avail- 
able. You probably will see that a Purina 
High Energy Milking Ration—with all 
the extra efficiency preferred by top pro- 
ducing DHIA herds—is the best way to 
control yourown higher production costs. 


Ralston Purina 
Company 


Purina high energy milking rations: 
Products to help insure 
your future in the Dairy business. 
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FARMING IS BETTER 
WITH BADGER 


& 


Fast Feeding At Your Command 


Badger Bunk Feeder With All New Center Drive 


Uncomplicated design and rugged construction make Badger the 
fastest, most dependable Bunk Feeder you can buy. Single chain 
with strong rubber flights deliver up to 1200 pounds of corn silage 
per minute—quietly, efficiently, with no feed separation. Feeds your 
entire herd in minutes. New self-contained center drive power sys- 
tem provides reliable, efficient operation and reduces installation 
costs. Adjustable arch stands eliminate extra bunk construction— 
lower installation costs and time. Stands fit bunks 4 to 5 feet wide 
and adjust vertically to compensate for uneven bunks. See your 
Badger dealer for more details. 


CREE 


| | 
| | 
| Please send information on the following: | 
| | 
| | 





BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY FERGUSON INC. 
Dept.AA-4 Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 
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OPEN THE DOOR TO '74 


with New York’s first choice 
in steel buildings. 
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SHAPE YOUR FUTURE WITH A MIRACLE SPAN BUILDING 
DEPENDABLE VERSATILE 


@ 22 GAUGE QUALITY STEEL e DESIGNED TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 
e CLEAR SPAN INTERIOR e LIVESTOCK @ GRAIN STORAGE 

e EXTRA LARGE DOORS e IMPLEMENT SHED 

e RAIN AND SNOW PROOF e WORK/STORAGE AREA 


SEND NOW FOR FREE COLOUR BROCHURE AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
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Forestry program 


by Henry S. Kernan* 


Tucked away amid the com- 
plexities of the 1973 Farm Act is 
Title X and a $25 million forestry 
incentives program. Whether they 
are participants or not, the North- 
east’s many woodland owners should 
be aware that the new program does 
more than just replace REAP; it 
proposes a different link between 
a natural resource and private 
property than has hitherto prevailed. 

As a visit to the lumberyard will 
show, we now have a shortage of 
timber, and especially of softwood 
timber for building. With stricter 
rules and ten times the forestry fund- 
ing of REAP, the incentives offered 
will attempt to overcome that short- 
age through appeals to owners of 
woodlots under 500 acres. 

The overwhelming predominance 
of such ownerships in the Northeast 
gives the incentives special signifi- 
cance here. Up to now, our forests 
have made available cheap and abun- 
dant wood with much waste and little 
attention from the owners. Now 
public needs, which are widely iden- 
tified with urban needs, require more 
wood than our forests in their gen- 
erally run-down condition can sup- 
ply. 

Several bills have already ap- 
peared in Congress which would 
impose government management up- 
on private woodlands. If the incen- 
tives offered landowners fail to over- 
come the obstacles to growing more 
and better wood, the alternative may 
come down from above. 

To the owner of a few acres of 
woods, their condition may appear 
to have no such urgency. His income 
and interests undoubtedly lie with 
farm or salaried work, or whatever 
supports him. Since the advent of 
lumberyards and fuel oil, woodlots 
have been left more or less to deer- 
hunters and crows. How can a few 
acres here and there affect the na- 
tional welfare? 

Report 

Such easy views may no longer 
survive the Forest Service’s latest 
report about the national timber 
supply, dated October, 1973. We face 
steeply-rising demands for wood 
... and dwindling old-growth timber 
in the western national forests. Most 
of the forest land and growing ca- 
pacity are in small ownerships east 
of the Great Plains, where market in- 
centives for forestry have been 
notably ineffective. 

Wood is among the six most impor- 
tant materials we use. The options 
of owning forest land and using more 
wood than any other people are still 
open. The new forestry incentives 
program seeks to preserve those 
options. 

The Agricultural Conservation and 
Stabilization Service will carry out 
the program (as under REAP) 
through county committees. Federal 
*R. D. 1, Worcester, New York 12197 


and state forest services will give 
technical direction, and advisory 
groups at the federal, state and 
county levels will give policy gui- 
dance. They will require a manage- 
ment plan for each woodlot and a 
contract for a period of years. 

At first, contracts will be for prop- 
erties less than 500 acres and for 
reimbursement of no more than 
half the expenses incurred. In case 
the owner fails to comply, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture can demand re- 
payment. The law directs the Secre- 
tary to encourage the use of private 
agencies in carrying out the practices 
for which incentives exist. 


Practices 


In the Northeast, those practices 
are most likely to be planting coni- 
fers and improving spontaneous 
stands of hardwoods. 

The importance of planting coni- 
fers goes back to the shortage of 
softwood lumber and the need to 
grow more in the Northeast. In spite 
of the prevalence of hardwoods, 
many of them of low quality and 
growing upon poor sites, this is a 
natural coniferous region. Pine, hem- 
lock, spruce, fir and larch were once 
far more common in the region than 
now. Their decline came about 
through their inability to outgrow 
young hardwoods protected from 
fire. 

Since the conditions which favored 
conifers no longer exist, time alone 
will not bring back the pine and 
spruce. Heretofore they have been 
planted mostly upon abandoned 
agricultural land. The thought now 
is to remove the low-grade hardwood 
from poor sites and plant the less 
exacting conifers. 


Culling 


Even upon the better hardwood 
sites, a visitor will notice the high 
number of defective and dying stems. 
They result from the removal of the 
better trees for sawlogs and from 
the diversity of species, age and 
form. Again, time alone will bring 
growth . . . but not quality . . . to 
such stands. Only culling of their 
poorer trees will do so, a process 
familiar to every agriculturalist and 
known in forestry as TSI . . . timber 
stand improvement. 

The forestry incentives program 
has come about after much discussion 
and controversy. Some people op- 
pose incentives and would leave the 
problem to free markets. Some Op- 
pose logging as an insult to the er 
vironment and would welcome the 
use of even more glass and cement. 
Others have proposed __ intensivé 
management of public lands, or the 
purchase by government of private 
lands, or strict regulation of private 
land. 

For those of us who prefer the 
private sector, forestry incentives 
may be the best choice available. 
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AG LEADERS FORUM 


The Agricultural Leaders Forum, 
Id for several years at Cornell 
niversity, will be taken to the 
‘ople of the Empire State in 1974, 
id no ALF meeting will take place 

Ithaca. There will be five forums 
‘ld across New York State, each 
ith the same program. 

Speakers will discuss major factors 
fecting agriculture over the next 
three years...under the general 
| eadings of: 

— Fuel, fertilizer, and equipment 
— International situation 
— Domestic situation 

Program participants, all staff 
‘embers of the New York State 
College of Agriculture and Life 
‘ciences, will be: Keith Kennedy, 
cean of the College; David Call, 


YOUNG RETIRES 
FROM CIRCUIT 


You may remember reading about 
S<aneateles, New York, dairyman 
Ken Young in our article titled 
'“arming’s split personalities” last 
October. Ken, who took two world 
ciampionships and a host of state 
and regional titles astride his Arctic 
Cat snowmobiles during a ten-year 
racing career that took him across 
the U.S. and Canada, recently hung 
up his keys after suffering injuries 
ai a Redfield, New York race. 


This doesn’t mean the circuit won’t 
be hearing the Young name, however. 


Ken’s older sons, Kirk 17 and Ken, 
Jr., 16, have been gaining consider- 
able notoriety as the duo captures 
one victory after another in the 
fashion of their father. 

You may also remember Lansing, 
Now York farm wife Kathy Nedrow 
w 10 was the other “split personality” 
in our story, herself a world snow- 
mobile-racing champion and holder 
ol several other titles and trophies. 
Latest word is that Kathy, plagued by 
inuries from a seven-sled crash last 
seison, is back bringing crowds to 
thcir feet with her victories. 


Tice School — The 1974 Cornell 
Scool for Christmas Tree Growers 
Wi be held in Morrison Hall, New 
Yok State College of Agriculture 
an Life Sciences on March 22 and 
23 Topics include pest control, im- 
pr ved planting stock, soil analysis, 
lai lscaping with Christmas trees, 
«foliar analysis. Registration fee 
iS S15 per person... $5 per addi- 


tc val family or company member. 
Contact: Christmas Tree School, 


‘ow Hall, Cornell University, 
It ca, New York 14850. 





CUTTING TRUTH 
by Donna Evleth 


Hc 


I'y 


‘ever thorough | may think 

been with glass smashed on the 
There's always one piece which will 
\ger 


To and up later in my finger. 
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director of Extension; Max Brunk, 
professor of marketing; Bernard 
Stanton, head of the department of 
agricultural economics, and Donald 
Price, agricultural engineer. 

Here is the schedule of meetings 
(all sessions are from 10 a.m. to 3:30 


p.m.): 

March 19 — Ag & Tech College, 
Canton 

March 20 — Ag & Tech College, 
Cobleskill 


March 21 — Alexander Fire Hall, 
near Batavia 

March 25 — NYS Grange Head- 
quarters, Cortland 

March 27 — Ramada Inn, Newburgh 

Anyone planning to attend should 

make reservations with his county 

agricultural agent in order to facili- 

tate planning for lunch. 





The New York State Association of County Agricultural Agents recently 
honored executive director William Bensley (left) and chairman Russell 
Billings (center) of the state’s Agricultural Resources Commission for their 
work in agricultural districting. Melvin Wrisley, Saratoga County agent, 
presents the awards. 





Air-cure windrows or full-swath... 


The new O 


Or is it hilly? Do you want tall, fluffy 
windrows? Or because of humidity, a 


full swath? 





¢ : E 
iz ot al ee de % Pi OPE: 


watonna 216 Haymaster delivers 
perfectly conditioned hay either way 


Is your forage Crop on gently rolling land? 






Now, there’s a mower-conditioner to a an 


meet these requirements, and more. The 
new 216 Haymaster builds picture 
windrows, ready to air-cure and produce 
high-quality hay. Or, it can deliver a full 
swath — without running over cut hay. 

Hills? No problem. The 216, with its 
unique 3-point suspension system (we call 
it Contour Flotation) follows any terrain 
to cut clean and even. Also, the Haymaster- 
balanced design allows better tracking, 
minimizes side draft on hillsides. 

And above all, OMC’s molded rubber 
rolls with spiral cleats provides thorough 
but gentle conditioning action. Hay 
air-cures faster and preserves the 


fresh-cut quality. 


The best news is this. Buy now and the 





e New, low-profile design for strength and long life. 


e Fastest roll speed available for superior windrows 
and faster, more constant field speeds. 


e 206 Haymaster — for customers who prefer OMC’s 
proven, synchronized steel crimping rolls. 


216 is interest-free until May 1, 1974. 
See your Owatonna dealer for details. 


to owatonna 


omc 





OWATONNA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Owatonna, Minnesota 55060 
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Move — = To: Owatonna Mfg. Co., Inc. i 
i Owatonna, Minn. 55060 I 

up i [] Please send information on the OMC 216 Haymaster i 
I © Please send information on the OMG 206 Haymaster i 

i = Have an ONC representative see me i 

i () Send special material, | am a student i 
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ame. 
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i Address I 
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City. State Zip. 
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Some things you 
learn the hard way. 


Like how to best manage AAtrex on your farm. 


It’s taken trial and error. Years of it. 
And now you've got AAtrex” just about 
where you want it. 

You've learned how to manage it 
on each of your fields. To get the results 
you want. Year after year. 

And, what you've learned has 
helped us learn about AAtrex, too. 

Sure, we at Ciba-Geigy originated 
AAtrex. Back in 1959. But, through 
the years, we've made a number of 
improvements. Because you wanted a 
better AAtrex. 

Changes we've made in the manu- 
facturing process help AAtrex 80W mix 
better. Stay in suspension better. Spray 
better. And now, when you do spray 
your AAtrex, it’s less abrasive. Which 
makes it easier on your sprayer. 

You see the results of these changes 


in better performance. 

Results you have reason to be 
confident in. Because A Atrex, by 
Ciba-Geigy, isn’t something we’re try- 
ing out on you. You already know a lot 
about it. 

Just as soon as the weather breaks, 
you ll be able to go right out and spray. 
Nothing to hold you up. That’s worth 
a lot, when you're growing a lot 
more corn. 

Your assurance of quality is printed 
on the bag. Look for “CIBA-GEIGY” 
right on the front. Then you'll know 
the herbicide is formulated by the 
makers of AAtrex. 

Agricultural Division, CIBA-GEIGY 
Corporation, P.O. Box 11422, Greens- 


boro, N.C. 27409. 
CIBA—GEIGY 
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Cats and kids agree 
on the goodness of 
milk. 


You can promote milk! 


PROMOTION efforts sponsored 
by dairymen are reaching consumers 
throughout the New York-New Jer- 
sey milkshed with messages about 
the good value of milk, but dairy- 
farm families can help personally. 

“Person-to-person communications 
can reinforce our consumer informa- 
tion programs and make them more 
effective,’ comments Donald W. 


Pinegar. He is director of communi- 
cations for the American Dairy As- 
sociation and Dairy Council of New 
York... an organization conducting 
a comprehensive promotion program 
supported by the New York State 
Dairy Promotion Order. 

Here’s a checklist to get you 
started, compiled by ADA & DCNY: 

°Check the dairy case when you re 


“Vegetable crops need what 
Viking Ship Calcium Nitrate 


gives em” 


Research work on plant disorders, 
vegetable crop nutrition .. . and grower 
results .. . are leading to what is 
described as “the rediscovery of 
Calcium Nitrate.” This remarkable 
fertilizer not only provides all the 
advantages of fast-acting nitrate 
nitrogen, but, the added disease 
resistance and soil benefit of 19% 
water soluble calcium —all in one 
easily applied product. 





Better yields and reduction in 
plant disorders cited in research 
and grower results. 





In a comparison study of N sources on 
tomatoes, Kafkafi, Walerstein and 
Fiegenbaum’ reported that a nitrate 
source of nitrogen can more than 
double tomato yield and actually 
require 30% less water. In commenting 
on the deterrent effect of NHs, they 
noted a preference for ammonium over 
nitrate uptake by the plant “. . . starts 
when the amount of NH: exceeds 10% 
... Of the N in solution. It appears... 
nitrogen in the ammonium form is 
responsible for the decline in fresh 
fruit .. . production.” 

Thibodeau and Minotti’ at Cornell 
studied calcium stress during the rapid 
growth of young heart leaves of lettuce 
as related to incidence of tipburn. 
Their laboratory controlled foliar 
application of 


\( PE Ca(NO:): every 
SY other night during 
Wh 
NN Ce 

















the growth 
period “... 











Gene Brown, Field Mer. 
Western Tomato Growers, 
Stockton, California 





“We grow 2,200 acres of tomatoes; 
using Calcium Nitrate has increased 
yields, not to mention better quality 
(more solids). We’re also very much 
aware of CN’s value in blossom-end 
rot control. CN leaves the soil in 
excellent condition for following 
crops. Calcium builds soil tilth and 
the avoidance of ammonium with CN 
keeps pH at proper levels. With CN 
we can predict what the N will do... 
and when it will do it.” 





completely controlled lettuce tipburn.” 

Cabbage tipburn was completely 
controlled at high calcium levels in a 
Univ. of Mass. study by Maynard, 
Gersten and Vernell’. 

The Univ. of Calif. recommends’ 
Calcium Nitrate sprays for treatment 
of blackheart of celery “... at the rate 
of 15 pounds per 100 gallons of water 
per acre—preferably at weekly 
intervals. The spray must be applied to 
the heart of the plant so as to wet 
young crown leaves thoroughly.” 


Many physiological 
disorders are at first stages 
of understanding. 


There is increasing evidence of calcium 
deficiency related disorders on many 
other row and field crops, as well as 
deciduous fruits. These include: 
carrot cavity spot; blossom-end rot of 
tomato; white heart, hollow 
heart and blossom-end rot 
<x of watermelon; Southern 
stem blight of tomato; 
sloughing and 








Larry Sons, and Herbert Sons 
Vegetable Growers, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


“Last year we sidedressed 56 acres of 
tomatoes with CN in liquid form. 
Plants doubled in size in 2 weeks. 
Tomato size increased dramatically 
after CN application. We can 
precision feed to plant requirements 
with CN. We had better color, more 
fruit and an earlier harvest at 


24.75 tons per acre.” 


splitting of snap beans; apple bitter pit; 
peach decline; and cork spot of pears. 
As with any agricultural chemical 
application conditions vary from 
season to season and by locale. Consult 
your extension office or other advisory 
service for recommended practice that 
meets local crop and soil conditions. 


1. Kafkafi, U. I., Walerstein, and Sala 
Fiegenbaum, 1971. Effect of potassium nitrate 
and ammonium nitrate on the growth, cation 
uptake and water requirement of tomato 
grown in sand culture. Israel J. Agr. Res. 21:1. 
2. Thibodeau, P. O. and P. L. Minotti. “The 
Influence of Calcium on the Dev. of Lettuce 
Tipburn” J. Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Vol. 94, 
No. 4, July 1969. 

3. Maynard, D. N., B. Gersten and F. H. 
Vernell, ‘““The Distribution of Calcium as 
related to Internal Tipburn, Variety and 
Calcium Nutrition in Cabbage,” Mass. Agri. 
Exper. Sta., Amherst, Mass., July 1964. 

4. Wm. Sims, J. Welch and T. Little. “Celery 
Production in Calif.”, Calif. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Circular 522. 


WILSON & GEO. MEYER & CO. 


270 Lawrence Avenue P.O. Box 1290 
S. San Francisco, CA 94080 Tampa, FL 33601 
(415) 589-8830 (813) 223-4127 


Chapel Hill, N. Carolina Toledo, Ohio 
(919) 942-2634 (419) 479-5035 . 











VIKING SHIP CALCIUM NITRATE 
Viking Ship Calcium Nitrate is manufactured 
by Norsk Hydro, Oslo, Norway. 


Much more than a great fertilizer! 


in the supermarket. 1Lemperati 
okay? Milk cartons left  sitti 
outside the refrigerated area? Me , 
tion it to the manager. Nothi 
turns off customers like so; 
spoiled milk. 

*When you're dining out, me< 
a point of asking for real da‘r 
products: milk, coffee cream, bi: t- 
ter, real whipped cream. If t\ 
restaurant uses substitutes, gen! 
remind the manager that suppo 
ing his local dairy industry is go» 
business. 

°Taking a dish-to-pass to a chw ch 
supper or Grange meeting? Ms ke 
sure it’s based on dairy produ ts 
(great way to promote chee: =!) 
*Having company? Be sure t! 2y 
know the dairy products you re 
serving them are the real thi.g 
*“Do you belong to commun ity 
organizations? Invite them to hold 
one of their meetings at your fe :m 
... a tour-plus-information sessi )n. 
that goes for the kids’ orgam ‘a- 
tions, too. (It even goes for or ‘a- 
nizations you don’t belong to.) 
*Does your farm have a business 
letterhead? Add a short mess:.ge 
about drinking milk. 

*Be sure all your highway vehi: les 
carry bumper stickers with the 
milk message (ask ADA). 

*Put a bumper sticker on your 
mailbox, too. 

*Talk with your Extension “er- 
vice representative. Ask her to 
include fresh dairy products in ‘er 
demonstrations and _ educational 
presentations . . . to help get the 
nutritional message of milk across 
to homemakers everywhere. 
“Carry the message with you on 
vacation, too. Ask for dairy pvod- 
ucts wherever you stop to eat. 
(and if you have real crusacling 
zeal, leave milk promotion :ma- 
terials behind with the motel nian- 
ager for distribution to motel 
rooms). 

“Support your local Dairy Frin- 
cess program. Offer to serve on the 
June Dairy Month committee. 


*Get together with friends to ar- 
range an ice cream social for ) our 
local nursing home or home for 
the elderly. (And make sure )our 
local newspaper hears about it.) 
°Talk with your local newspay <rs, 
television or radio news ed.‘ors 
about milk . . . its nutritional im- 
portance, its cost and the co: of 
running a dairy farm. He'll apore- 

‘ciate getting good background 

information from someone vho 
really knows. 
°On gift-giving occasions, make 
yours cheese and cheese-rel ted 
items. 
°Never hesitate to speak up 02 
behalf of milk if you hear somone 
with misconceptions about it. Po 
litely, of course, but firmly. 
*If you're just too shy to tak» om 
some of these assignments, pas 
along your comments, compk: ints, 
or problems to someone who | do 
it for you... ADA & DCN} for 
instance, or your dairy co-op !ep 
resentative. 

That’s for openers. What silk 
promotion ideas do you have? \D4 
& DCNY would like to share 5e! 
with others. Jot them down 1 @ 
postcard and send them to: D« ald 
W. Pinegar, ADA & DCNY, 4? 
South Salina Street, Syracuse, ‘ew 
York 13202. 
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The following comments were 
made some time ago by television 
commentator Gordon Sinclair of 
Toronto, and have been widely cir- 
culated. But they have so much com- 
mon sense that we want to be sure 
you ve seen them.... 


The United States’ dollar took 
another pounding on German, French 
and British exchange this morning, 
hitting the lowest point ever known 
in West Germany. 

It has declined there by 41 percent 
since 1971 and this Canadian thinks 
it is time to speak up for the Ameri- 
cans as the most generous and pos- 
sibly the least-appreciated people 
in all the earth. 

As long as 60 years ago, when I 
first started to read newspapers, I 
read of floods on the Yellow River 
and the Yangtze. Who rushed in 
with men and money to help? The 
Americans did. 

They have helped control floods 
on the Nile, the Amazon, the Ganges 
and the Niger. 

Today, the rich bottomland of the 
Mississippi is under water and no 
foreign land has sent a dollar to help. 

Germany, Japan, and to a lesser 
extent, Britain and Italy, were lifted 
out of the debris of war by the Amer- 
icans who poured in billions of dol- 
lars and forgave other billions in 
debts. 

None of these countries is today 
paying even the interest on its re- 
maining debts to the United States. 

When the franc was in danger of 
collapsing in 1956, it was the Ameri- 
cans who propped it up and their 
reward was to be insulted and swin- 
dled on the streets of Paris. 

I was there, I saw it. 

When distant cities are hit by 
earthquake, it is the United States 
that hurries in to help .. . Managua, 
Nicaragua, is one of the most recent 
examples. So far this spring, 59 
American communities have been 
flattened by tornadoes. Nobody has 
helped. 

The Marshall Plan, the Truman 
Policy, have pumped billions upon 
billions of dollars into discouraged 
countries. Now, newspapers in those 
countries are writing about the 
decadent war-mongering Americans. 
I'd like to see just one of those coun- 
tries that is gloating over the erosion 
of the United States dollar build its 
own airplanes. 

Come on, let’s hear it! 


Does any other country in the 
world have a plane to equal the 
Boeing Jumbo Jet, the Lockheed 
Tristar or the Douglas 10? If so, 
why don’t they fly them? Why do all 
international lines except Russia fly 
American planes? 

Why does no other land on earth 
even consider putting a man or 
woman on the moon? 

You talk about Japanese technoc- 
racy and you get radios. You talk 
about German technocracy and you 
Set automobiles. You talk about 
American technocracy and you find 
men on the moon, not once, but 
several times . . . and safely home 
again, 

You talk about scandals and the 
Americans put theirs right in the 
Store window for everybody to look 
at. 

Even their draft dodgers are not 
pursued and hounded. They are here 
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Let’s hear it 
for Uncle Sam! 


on our streets, most of them 
unless they are breaking Canadian 
laws...and are getting American 
dollars from ma and pa at home to 
spend here. 

When the Americans get out of 
this bind . . . as they will . . . who 
could blame them if they said “the 
hell with the rest of the world. Let 
someone else buy the Israel bonds. 
Let someone else build or repair 
foreign dams or design foreign build- 
ings that won't shake apart in earth- 
quakes.” 


When the railways of France, 
Germany and India were breaking 
down through age, it was the Ameri- 
cans who rebuilt them. When the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the New 
York Central went broke, nobody 
loaned them so much as an old ca- 
boose. Both are still broke. 

I can name you 5,000 times when 
the Americans raced to the help of 
other people in trouble. 

Can you name me even one time 
when someone else raced to the 
Americans in trouble? 


I don’t think there was outside 
help even during the San Francisco 
earthquake. 

Our neighbors have faced it alone 
and I’m one Canadian who is damned 
tired of hearing them kicked around. 
They will come out of this thing 
with their flag high. And when they 
do, they are entitled to thumb their 
nose at the lands that are gloating 
over their present troubles. 

I hope Canada is not one of these. 

But there are many smug, self- 
righteous Canadians. 

And, finally, the American Red 
Cross was told at its 48th annual 
meeting in New Orleans this morning 
that it was broke. This year’s disas- 
ters . . . with the year less than half 
over ... have taken it all and no- 


body has helped! 
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with any crop 
youchoose. | 





Bladex® herbicide delivers top-notch control of over 
50 annual grasses and broadleaves in corn. And, just 
as important to Northeast growers, Bladex lets you 
rotate to any crop you choose after corn harvest 
because it doesn’t carryover. So you can plant small 
grains or cover crops in the fall, and any crop next 
spring. 

What’s more, Bladex is versatile. It will work any 
way you want to apply your herbicide. 

Bladex 80WP can be applied pre-emerge from the 
ground or air. Apply it with water or liquid fertilizer. 
And for improved control of pigweed and velvetleaf, 
you can apply Bladex in a tank mix combination 
with atrazine or Lasso®. 

Another advantage to Northeast growers is that 


lb ra 

youll be glad you 
used Bladex . 
this spring.‘¥ 
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Bladex can be applied post-emerge. Applied through 
the four-leaf stage and before weeds are more than 
12 inches high, Bladex controls problem grasses 
like fall panicum, crabgrass, and foxtails after they’re 
up. With no carryover worries. 

Before you decide on a corn herbicide this spring, 
think about your rotation plans. Then select the 
herbicide that will let you come back with any crop 
you choose— Bladex. 

Always read the Bladex label before using and fol- 


low directions carefully. ® 
Shell Chemical Company, Bladex 
4a herbicide 


Agricultural Division, 
2401 Crow Canyon Road, 
for com 


San Ramon, Ca. 94583. 
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WASHERS 


are feature for 
feature your 
best pressure 


ing control at the handgun up to 
90 ft. away. 


Patented ...turn 4-nozzle tur- 

ret head to automatically ap- 

ply soap at low pressure, or rinse 

at high pressure. The nozzle to 

use to do the best job fastest is 
always at your fingertips. 


Quick-change from one clean- 
ing material (or wax) to an- 
other. Just move siphoning tube 
Only clear water (no soap) to different jug. 
goes through pump for longer 
pump life, less maintenance. 
Choice of 2- or 3-gpm models 
(including CSA listed models). 
Just attach to garden hose and 
have 500 lbs. pressure instantly for 
1001 everyday and _ specialized 
cleaning uses. The Century wash- 
er pays for itself in time and work 
saved. 


Adjustable control of strength 
of cleaning solution ...no meas- 
uring,,no mixing, no waste. 


Handgun hose snaps on or 
off ... add one or two 30-ft. ex- 
tensions. Switch gives full clean- 


Write today for full details and your FREE 32-page catalog. 


CENTURY 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


221 4th Ave., S.E. * Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52401 


FRUIT TREES 


Many varieties. Standard and Dwarf. 
We supply many of the East’s leading 
fruit. growers. Free circular. 
MAYO NURSERIES, Dept. AA 
Lyons, N.Y. 14489 


CATTLE OILERS 


AUTOMATIC 
15 Models 


Lice, flies & other 
insects hate Wadier 
Applicators to death. 
Result: calmer cattle, 
improved condition, 


Model 35 


$24:95 
Prepaid 
If Your Dealer 


better weight. They 


install anywhere 


easily. 
Doesn‘t Have It 


Write for FREE 
Catalog Order Direct 


WADLER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1340-C, Galena, Kan. 66739 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 





FARMERS - FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
\ RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) Cilve stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
144” Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length i 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or | 
Button End — $3.00 pr. plus 50¢ p.p. 


’ YANKEE WORKBENCH 
ert. 
Harvard Rd.. Little:on, Mass. 0145f 





Free Brochure 3 





Feed carts come and go...BUT 
AGWAY feed carts LAST and LAST... 





It really lasts because worn out panels that 
usually spell finish to the ordinary cart are very 
easily and economically replaced on the Agway 
feed cart. Besides this exclusive feature, ball 
bearing wheels make iteasy to roll and maneuver; 
the chassis is full support, all welded; it has 
full 16 bushel capacity, and a narrow 24” width. 
This rugged cart will give you years and years 
of service. Check on this long lasting cart 
today. You can buy it assembled, ready to roll. 


See your local Agway Store 
or Representative soon 
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Sugar Maker — Some items of inter- 
est about Roy Flint’s sugarhouse in_ 
Williamstown, Vermont are reported 
by extension forester Ray Foulds of 
the University of Vermont. In this 


highly-mechanized operation, sap 
from 2,200 taps is pumped through 
three sizes of plastic tubing to a 
vacuum tank, then moved by a jet- 
assisted water pump into a storage 
tank, and finally boiled in a 5X12 
evaporator. 

Flint obtains maximum use of oil 
heat by using a 9-foot flue pan, a 
3-foot front pan, and an arch in- 
sulated by asbestos sheeting, zonolite, 
and a special new insulating material 
34-inch thick. The arch is lined with 
firebrick which will withstand a 
temperature of 3,000 degrees F. 

Other unique features: Flint sup- 
ports his larger plastic tubing on 
discarded cutting wire from Ver- 
mont’s granite quarries; reels up his 
tubing at the end of the season with 
the help of a homemade device 
mounted on a wheelbarrow; opens 
and shuts the ventilator doors with 
the help of a hand-operated winch 
and nylon rope. 

He pumps water under pressure 
from a reservoir into his sugarhouse; 
moves steam out through the ventila- 
tors with a fan operated by an elec- 
tric motor; and stores the larger size 
of plastic tubing high in the peak 
of his sugarhouse so it can’t be 
reached by rodents. 

Syrup packing is facilitated by a 
bench with three different shelf levels 
beneath the draw-off spout of his 
filter tank. He uses rayon pre-filters 
and felt filters. In the future, he 
hopes to become even more efficient 
by heating syrup with an electric 
grill to keep it at the proper tem- 
perature prior to packing. 


Chestnut — For all practical purpos- 
es, the American chestnut is extinct— 
killed by a blight that swept through 
all areas of the U.S. where the tree 
grew. Scientists have been frustrated 
time and again in efforts to develop 
a blight-resistant strain. Thousands 
of young chestnut saplings exist, but 
most live only five years or so. 
There’s a 40-foot specimen growing 
on a poultry farm in New Hamp- 
shire; but it’s sterile. It bears fruit, 
but without cross-pollination, the 
nuts will never germinate. 

And so goes the story. Now, how- 
ever, hope springs renewed with 
the discovery of a healthy, mature 
tree, 13 inches in diameter and 50 
feet tall, in Jackson County, Ten- 
nessee. What makes the find impor- 
tant is that the tree has definitely 
had the blight, but appears to have 
recovered. Cuttings of the tree have 
been taken and sent to the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee where genetic work 
with chestnuts is being done. 

If you know of a mature, healthy 
American chestnut tree, let your 
local conservation district or nearest 
SCS office know about it. Or write 
to the woodland conservationist at 
your SCS state office. 












LICKITY “CHIPSTER” 
_. _ ,.. biggest little chipper 
a on the market... 
ae will process branches up to 
2” in diameter...does a 
better job than many larger 
chipper-shredders. 
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A small chipper that out-performs many 
larger units. Feed chute 16” wide, 13” long. 
Feeds branches up to 2” diameter. 
Powered feed roll stops automatically 
when overloaded then automatically starts 
again when cleared—8 H.P. Kohler gas 
engine. 







COMPACT 
SPLITTER 


The ‘Compact’? Log Splitter for homeowner, 
camps, estates, golf clubs, farmers and others 
who want to split their own logs for fireplace 
or stove wood. 

Powered with 5 H.P. 4 cycle Briggs and 
Stratton engine with retractable starter. 10 tons 
ram force will split logs up to 18” in diameter, 
24” long. Write for details—no obligation. 


PIQUA ENGINEERING, INC. 
Dept. AA, P.O. Box 605, Piqua, Ohio 45356 


BIRD PESTS 


Artificial Sounds. The Most Effec- 
tive Acoustic Method Available. 


Av-Alarm 
P.O. Box 2488 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
805-922-5765 


ieweot POWER OUTAGE 


PROTECTION! 
Tee 


11 MODELS TO 
80,000 WATTS 


Proven, dependable 
assurance of contin- 
uous electric supply. 
Keeps automated 
feeding, other opera- 
tions running. Could 
pay for itseif in one 
blackout, 






















WRITE FOR DETAILS 


BUXTON SERVICE, INC. acrow wase 01720 


*YHONE A.C. 617-263-2543 





estock Watering Pump. 


Even unweaned calves 
work pump on first try! 


« Lifts water 26 ft. 


eSandpoint or Dam 


CRISAFULLI PUMP CO., INC. 


Dept.14 Box 1051, Glendive, Mt. 59330 


Dealer inquiries invited 


Garden Guide “¢sratoc 


K Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Rose: 

Evergreens, Strawberries, Blue 

Bus berries, Grapes, Dwarf Apples: 
e 


other fruits. Special offers: 
Free gifts for early orders 
NURSERIES 906 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437 





When writing to advertisers be suré 
to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








on the Farm) wen. 
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Shoehook — Two horseshoes, welded 
toe to toe, make a good bracket to 
hang bridles, ropes, etc. This one is 
nailed to a stall post... handy when 
saddling up and high enough so 
whatever is hung on it will not be 
rubbed off. A screwdriver, with a 
thong through the handle, is also 


kept here for use as a hoof cleaner. PTT 


UCCLOR 


Px 





.Fence—Holes drilled in six-inch posts 
keep these cables secure around this 
feed lot. An eight-inch pipe in the 
fence line serves as an anchor post 
for the turnbuckles used to keep the 
cables tight. 





For Complete Information & Prices 
Write or Phone: 





Adjustable — Heavy bracing allows 


this farm implement rest to be used Box 30, Homer, N.Y. 13077 AA 


on large equipment. The center 

post telescopes, handy for lifting a Phone 607/749-3945 
machine when removing a wheel or 
tire, and has the pin chained to the 
post. The center post also rests on 
the ground and does most of the - 

supporting while the legs, with re- a IETS ii 

inforcing of pipe and flat iron, are : 


hei mainly for tipping prevention. For the Northeast farmers! 













INTERNATIONAL 
SALON OF FARM 
MACHINERY > 


Place BONAVENTURE 
MONTREAL APRIL 4-5-6-7, 1974 


FROM 10:00 A.M. TO 6:00 P.M. (STANDARD TIME) 


File 13—A section of oil barrel 
bolted to a frame of welded channel 
irons with casters makes a good shop 
scrap barrel. It can be tilted to emp- 
ty and easily hose-cleaned if neces- 
sary. The large rubber-tired casters 
swivel —handy in the shop it can 


easily be moved. The most impressive presentation of its kind in North 


America. 


Five acres of indoor exhibits covered with hundreds of 
new tractors, machines and equipments. 





Next to the dairy carrousel, make sure to see the 
new Bale Carrier ‘talk of the year’ along with old 
grandpa tractors and combines. 
Ladies cordially invited. They will enjoy visiting 
the 3 miles of underground shopping center inclu- 
ding boutiques, hotels and restaurants. 
- Only 3 hours from Montpellier and Albany, 


U.S. DAY: APRIL 4 


Stabilizers — Runners mounted on 
the ends of some tractor-mounted 
equipment, especially tool-bars, keep 
the bar level and allow it to float 
over uneven ground. This shows one 
type...a 44”X5”X18” steel plate 
runner with a 2-inch raise at the 
front. It is suspended on a welded 
1%”x 14” shaft reinforced with a 
pair of 5’”X8” plates and a rod 
(angle irons on the other.) 





FREE PASS TO FARMERS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 
(Valid April 4 - 5) 

NAME re S55 ie) alo ern ee cee eit te a a 

ADDRESS eae as en ew Shee ack aac ee 

PLEASE PRESENT AT THE BOX OFFICE 


REE KEKE KEKE EEK EEE EK EK KEKE KEE 
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ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR A MORE 
EFFECTIVE MASTITIS 
TREATMENT ? 


Now— 


MASTORT 
with novobiocin 
plus penicillin for 
staph and strep 
mastitis control 
in one formula. 


NEXT TIME, TRY 


MASTORT 


AT AGWAY. 


FARMERS, CATTLEMEN AND 
HORSEMEN AGREE... 


“'“Greatest Invention 
since the Pitchfork” 


42 


Place Hook 
aif Under Twine, 
RS : Unload or Drag... 
> Ah ba, 


Simply Strike Twine With > & 
Cutting Edge and Spread, & 


STANDARD MODEL: 4 FT.—$8.90 
add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
Sales tax where applicable... 


Other lengths available on request. 
Send Check or Money Order to: 
THE EDINBORO LAND & CATTLE CO. 
BOX 733 e EDINBORO, PA. 16412 





END BLOCKED TEAT TROUBLES 
FOR HARD MILKING COWS! 


This medicated insert is the biggest help 
to dairymen on the market today... 
used by thousands for relief of hard 
milking conditions. Opens teat milk duct 
when it is__ partially 
blocked by scar tissue 
from injury or freezing. 
Easily removes scar tis- 
sue and restores normal 
milking, usually in 2 
days treatment. Discard 
milk while using and for 
48 hours thereafter. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 














At Your Veterinarian, Drugstore, Creamery. 


Write For Details: Box ee 
The SHURJETS Co., Inc., Colo. 80537 






FIRST CLASS 


SUPPORTS GRANGE 


I was very unhappy to read the 
item from Margaret Drake about 
the Grange. 

If she was to judge our order... 
before telling the whole nation her 
opinion . . . why didn’t she ask some 
of the young people who do belong 
what it means to them? 

Has she ever heard of the charities 
they contribute to each year? This 
usually in our state is the FFA, the 
Heart Fund, the Crippled Children, 
March of Dimes, also the 4-H and 
many, many more. Also there are 
many youth helped out on- their 
college education expenses. 

Perhaps most important of all, 
many of our lessons in the Grange 
are based on quotations taken di- 
rectly from the Bible. Does she want 
to remodel that also? 

I am a fourth degree member for 
over 25 years, joining when I was 
fifteen years of age . . . and I also 
am a fifth, sixth and seventh degree 
member since. I love the Grange. 
It’s a wonderful order. 'd recom- 
mend it to all your readers. — Mrs. 
Hilton Davis, Washington, Vermont. 


RESPONSE 


Your magazine was one of several 
to feature a Champion Spark Plug 
advertisement that was prepared at 
our farm. Inquires about the book I 
authored that was mentioned in the 
advertisement have filled my mail- 
box. 

I would appreciate it very much 
if you would tell your readers that a 
postage paid copy of that book, en- 
titled “Sugar and Mr. Duck” by 
Martha Moran, can be_ obtained 
directly from Exposition Press, 50 
Jericho Turnpike, Jericho, New 
York 11753 by sending a check for 
$4.45 for each copy. It is an exciting, 
true farm story suitable for children 
ages 4 through 10. — Martha Moran, 
Manteno, Illinois 


WIDER CHOICE 


Many misleading impressions are 
taken from prices we hear about 
today. The real measure or ,signifi- 
cance of price is the number of units 
sold at a given price, not the price 
itself. High prices with no movement 
in sales are not indicators of pros- 
perity. 

I agree with your reasons for the 
lack of producer response to high 
hog prices. Consider further that 
the average of the earlier years of 
the hog cycle... whether taken in 
two, four or six-year averages... 
was simply a loss situation and that 
this was always understood by the 
smart businessman farmer but not 
by the “in-and-outer.” 

Sitting next to a bean broker at 
lunch recently gave me an oppor- 
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tunity to raise the same kind of 
questions, “Why are dry bean prices 
going up so high and so fast?” His 
reply, “The bleep farmers are with- 
holding the beans from the market!” 

For the first time in my recollec- 
tion, enough of the farmers have 
money in the bank. When they have 
bills to pay, he or mom writes a 
check. He no longer has to enter a 
distress market at harvest time and 
further depress the price just to pay 
his bills. Everybody will benefit from 
this in the long run, even the broker- 
shipper if he can hold out long 
enough and will accept a straight 
margin for services he provides in- 
stead of being the withholder-specu- 
lator. — Winton Baines, manager of 
NY Seed Improvement Cooperative, 
Ithaca, New York 


CONDEMNS DAIRYLEA 


It is hard to understand how the 
editor of a leading farm magazine, 
supposedly concerned with the best 
interests of dairy farmers throughout 
the Northeast, can so easily dismiss 
the Dairylea action as a mere “goof.” 
The admission of charges to certain 
adulteration of milk by Dairylea 
has cost every dairy farmer a loss in 
his milk check, as well as establishing 
some reservation in the minds of 
many consumers as to the depend- 
ability of the dairy products they are 
purchasing. 


It is hard for me to visualize that. 


some employee or employees just 
“goofed.” If this procedure was not 
followed from some rather high-up 
management directive, then manage- 
ment of the Dairylea Cooperative is 
certainly, at best, extremely incom- 
petent and derelict in its duties. 

You ask for compassion for Dairy- 
lea. I have not seen compassion for 
any individual dairy farmer who has 
not lived up to the regulations of 
the law in producing milk. As I see 
it, compassion is needed for the mem- 
bers of a cooperative with this kind 
of management, and for the dairy 
industry and dairy farmers who have 
suffered from these unlawful acts. 

I not only feel that the “culprits” 
should be punished, but a complete 
and just accounting of this whole 
area should be made and compensa- 
tion due to all dairymen in the New 
York-New Jersey federal order pool 
should be paid. — Robert Hurley, 
Eaton, New York 


STATE LOTTERY 


Your suspicion about the use of 
noble motives is almost certainly 
well-founded, but I’ve checked the 
current law and it seems to say that 
the “proceeds” from the New York 
State lottery, after expenses of run- 
ning it and after prize money paid 
out, are to be used for education 
purposes. You are apparently correct 

(Continued on next page) 


“It mows tangled, | 
downed hay non-stop.’ 


KARE E. PETERSON, Addy, Wash 

















An M-C Rotary Scythe is the best equipment invest. 
ment you can make for 4 basic reasons: 
1. It mows, conditions and windrows (or swaths) 
any forage crop. 
2. It’s fast because it works non-stop. Positively 
won't skip or plug. 
3. Nothing can beat it for mowing a down, tangled — 
crop—regardless of its condition. ; 
4. It cuts and windrows corn stalks or straw fast, | 
Ask any M-C Rotary Scythe owner what he thinks 
about the machine. Listen carefully and you’ll learn 
why the M-C Rotary Scythe is becoming the most | 
popular machine among farmers who demand more 
for their money .. . why it’s called the best ma 
chine of its type on the market—BAR NONE! Avail. 
able in 7 ft. and 9 ft. models. Write for complete 
details—or better yet, ask your M-C Dealer. 


Iron Horse Quality Equipment 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


DEPT. S-104 AA 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 









Sm Z 


GRIM 
HAY TEDDER 


Tedds 16 ft. wide—covers 13 acres/hr. 
at 7 m.p.h. Four rotary fork heads 
follow uneven ground to pick up all 
hay. 24 spring tined forks sweep hay 
sideways, lift, turn and spread uniformly 
in back. Operates on standard 540 rpm 
p.t.o. Adjustable V-belts protect forks 
from stone damage. Ball bearings through- 
out. Folds to 8 ft. 

wide for road travel. 
(Patent No. 3760575) 







































Also available—the 
popular Grimm reel 
bar tedders in 7 ft. 
width. Ground or p.t.o. 
driven. 





Write or phone for full details 
and dealer information, 


G. H. GRIMM CO., INC. 
Rutland, Vt. 05701 
Phone: (802): 775-5411 





YOUR TOMATO-BEARING 
SEASON >>>>> SET OUT 


JET STAR and 
SUPERSONIC 


HYBRID TOMATO PLANTS 
JET STAR produces big yields 
early in the season. Then SUPER- 
SONIC takes over, so you get two 
solid months or more of luscious 
fruit. Vigorous growth, ideal for 
staking. Ask for them by name at 
your favorite garden store. Grown 
from famous HARRIS SEEDS. 


eo 
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“The 
Perfect 
Pair’ 





Superior 
Protection. 
Wholesale 
Price 
Savings. 





SUPERIOR PROTECTION. 
Dirt wears out engines. Baldwin 
Filters do more to stop that 
dirt before it stops you because 
they contain more filtering sur- 
face than most original equip- 
ment filters. And with Baldwin 
Filters you get exactly the right 
filtering material. If it takes cot- 
ton, we give you the best. If a job 
calls for paper, we choose from 
thirteen different types of Micro- 
lite® to give you the best filtering 
protection money can buy. 

WHOLESALE PRICES. Even 
though you get more protection 
from Baldwin, you don’t have to 
pay more. You pay less when you 
buy in case lots from a partici- 
pating Baldwin dealer. Or, you 
can order by mail. 

AN OUT- 
STANDING EX- 
AMPLE of how 
Baldwin Filters of- 
fer superior protec- 
tion is our B-10 
filter for fuel stor- 
age tanks. The B-10 
filters all fuel— 
diesel or gasoline, 
leaded or unleaded 
—as it leaves the 
tank. Removes water, dirt, rust, 
fungus, bacteria, scale and grit 
before it enters your equipment; 
saves your engines, saving you 
money. And the B-10 has a re- 
placeable filter element, for maxi- 
mum economy and convenience. 

UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED. During your 
warranty period and AFTER, 
Baldwin protects your engine. 
And every Baldwin Filter is un- 
conditionally guaranteed. 

FREE CATALOG covers 
complete line of Baldwin Filters 
for farm equipment. Includes 
maintenance tips, to help you get 
the most out of your engines, for 


the lowest cost. 
SEND IN THE COUPON TODAY. 








J. A. Baldwin 
Mfg. Co. 


oil air fuel 
hydraulic coolant 
transmission 


Kearney, 

Nebraska 

68847 

Please send your Farm Filter 
Catalog and Price List. 
Name 

Mailing Address 

City 





State Zip 
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about this money going into the 


general fund, but that money is to 
be placed there for use only for 


“primary, secondary, and _ higher 
education and for providing scholar- 
ships.” 


The sums involved are relatively 
so small compared with the amounts 
required in state aid for local schools 
and other education that this ear- 
marking makes little difference in 
state finance, compared with the 
relatively large amounts handled 
through the state general fund. 

What I’m trying to say is that this 
earmarking is a relatively minor 
bookkeeping device to which the 
state can point in defending the 
argument that the lottery proceeds 


| go for education, which is popularly 


considered a highly respectable way 
to spend public funds. It’s a little 
like saying that you will earmark 
funds from poker winnings to buy 
the family groceries. Any conceivable 
amount you are likely to win will 
hardly buy salt, let alone the balance 
of the grocery bill. — Prof. Edward 
Lutz, Cornell University. 


HOLLYHOCK KING 


The nicest piece of mail I have 
received, among many hundreds that 
came this morning, is a copy of the 
article “Grandmother’s Legacy” in 
your recent issue .. . and its com- 
ments about hollyhocks. 

Since 1968, I’ve been sending 
hollyhock seeds to anyone sending 
me a_ self-addressed stamped en- 
velope, and a dime to cover the 
printing cost of some of my poems 
that I include with the seeds. Just 
write John K. Morton, 2423 Poca- 
hontas Place, St. Louis, Missouri 
63144, 


HORSE HAZARD 


I am writing to point out a danger 
in one of your tips in the section 
“Handy on the Farm” on page 16 
of your January 1974 issue. In this 
section you recommend making feed 
bunks for hay out of used tractor 
tires for horses and cattle. When I 
saw this I remembered reading in 
several places that this can be very 
dangerous for horses. 

Some horses will chew on the 
tires. The nylon cord from the tires 
is indigestible and has been known 
to cause an intestinal blockage which 
can result in death. I have seen at 
least four separate articles in maga- 
zines or books that mention this 
potential hazard. — Barbara West, 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


LIKES GRANGE 


I am 24 years of age and joined 
the Grange in 1968, and I have held 
different offices in the organization. 

Our customs may be ancient, but 
in no other organization is there 
more friendship and goodness. In no 
Grange hall can you see any alcohol. 
This in my mind is why the Grange 
is being put down in today’s life 
style. 

New York State Grange is now 
going on its second hundred years. 
The Grange is one of the very few 
organizations that has kept going 
for so long. 

The Grange is a great organiza- 
tion and [’m very proud of it! — 
Philip Stannard, Interlaken, New 
York 








SENECA HYBRID 
FIELD CORN 
SEED 


Bred and Grown IN the Northeast... FOR the Northeast 


All Varieties 
Normal Cytoplasm 


A FULL MATURITY LINE 


featuring 


The Established and Reliable SENECA’S 
plus NEW VARIETIES for a more complete selection. 


In the Earlies it’s the New Seneca 140. 


Now on Sale for Planting in 1974 
Available Only from the Originator and Grower: 


ROBSON SEED FARMS CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 270 Hall, N. ¥Y. 14463 Tel.-315 596-6398 


See Your Local Salesman or Phone Us Collect 


wi LU i Me Se ZL 
TO SPREAD LIQUID MANURE ! 


Now TICO offers a time-, equipment- and money-saving way to solve 
manure handling problems from pit or lagoon to 
field. Agitate, mix, pump, pipe and spread. 


#3) BAUER ROTA-PUMP 
At) 
f > wa a D as ‘ 


a. 

The High Performance BAUER 
helical rotor pumps are self-priming 
and handle the thickest liquid 
manure without difficulty. Agitate 
pit or lagoon, pump into spreader 
tank or through irrigation pipe and 
spreader nozzles. 

Mail coupon below or phone. 


TICO DIVISION Phone 315/964-2214 


IRRIGATION, INC. 


WILLIAMSTOWN N.Y. 13493 
TICO DIVISION, Williamstown Irrigation Inc., Dept. A Williamstown, N.Y. 
Please rush info on TICO Liquid Manure Disposal Equipment 
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Name 

Address 

City State 
Telephone Zip 


The Rufeeder is designed for feeding silage, baled hay, cubed hay, ground 
hay, chopped hay, and for field green chopping. Made of quality steel and 
treated exterior plywood in trough area and ends for years of service. Mount- 
ed on special low-profile, heavy-duty wagon. 


The Rufeeder is ideal for beef or dairy animals. Trough height of 24 inches is 
easily reached by small calves. The 20 foot by 8 foot unit will accommodate 
approximately 70 head when fed on a free choice basis. 


Call or write: Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Delhi Stage © Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 607/432-0891 


















YOUR CHOICE! 
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Indestructible Martin Smooth Wall 
Drying Bins. No Bursting. Built to 
withstand 10 times the pressure of 
field shelled corn or grain. /f money 
means anything to you, you'll choose 
Martin ! 


MARTIN STEEL CORPORATION 
Mansfield, Ohio 44901, Dept. AA-3 


Quality Farm Structures Since 1895 


Ronk “soft-start” 
electric motors 
give top performance 
on single-phase rural lines 


There’s no need to wear out 
expensive tractors powering crop 
dryers, hammermills, augers, irri- 
gation pumps and ‘other farm 
equipment. Ronk offers electric 
motors designed to handle all of 
the jobs efficiently and depend- 
ably from single-phase power. 


POWER-TWIN ® UNIVERSAL 

Ronk’s Power-Twin ® Universal mo- 
tor, available since 1958, is a proven 
pioneer in the soft-start motor field. 
It is designed to combine high 
performance with the low starting 
current necessary on single-phase 
power lines. Operates with full 
ratings on three-phase current when 
available. From 3 HP thru 100 HP. 


SOFT-SOFT START 

“Soft-soft start’’ motors are special 
single-phase motors requiring ex- 
tremely low starting currents. Horse- 
power for horsepower, these motors 
use 25% less starting current than 
any other single-phase motor in the 
field; this allows the consumer to 
utilize more horsepower when his 
peak current capacity is limited. 
From 15 HP thru 100 HP. 


Free information available 


SYSTEM ANALYZER DIV. 


Peano) 0 aT 


1205 E. STATE STREET, NOKOMIS, ILL. 62075 








INCOME AVERAGING is an income-tax option (federal 
only) you can't afford to overlook if your net income has 


fluctuated wildly in recent years. Fruit growers and 
poultrymen almost certain to be in that category. 


AGRIBUSINESS SUPPLIERS of all sorts of farm inputs... 


fertilizer, equipment, pesticides, and machinery parts... 
agree that they need more lead time than ever before to 
adequately service farmers' needs. That means it will pay 
you to notify them early of your anticipated needs so they 
can get in line for you at the manufacturers' sales window. 


PICK-YOUR-OWN farm produce is popular with food 
shoppers, and offers growers much wider margins than 
does wholesale selling. The NYS Ag & Markets Dept is 
compiling a list of pick-your-own markets to answer 
consumer inquiries ... growers should send their location, 
commodities sold, approximate season for each, and their 
telephone number to the Department at State Campus, 
Albany, New York 12226. 


DAIRYLEA will redeem $3.6 million of its Certificates of 
Indebtedness ... the 1974 Series issued in 1964. Send 
certificates to the Cooperative at Pearl River, New York 
10965; payments will begin April 1. 


COWS, like people, don't eat what they need if given free 
choice... they eat what they like. Research shows wide 
range in eating habits of cows ... concludes that blended 
ration best way to be sure all cows are getting nutritional 
requirements. 


STRETCH FERTILIZER by applying lime to bring soil pH 
to 6.8-7. Nutrients already in soil... and those added in 
fertilizer ... are more available at those pH levels than 
in more acid soil. 


BEEF PRICES will be strong until June, especially during 
April and May ... April-June range of $45 to $50 cwt. 
Hog prices should also be strong ... hogmen aren't 
expanding production much... April-June range of $40 

to $45 cwt. 


FARM AND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT SHOW of Canada 
will be held April 4-7 at the Place Bonaventure in Montreal. 
Manufacturers from USA, Europe, Russia and Canada will 
display six acres of merchandise. 


WATER FOR LAYERS can be available as few as four times 
a day without hurting egg production, report researchers at 
University of Maine. Birds got water for 15 minutes every 
4 hours and 45 minutes. Advantages: trough dries out 
periodically, less overflow, less egg stain. 


BENLATE, a fungicide that has performed well to control 
white mold in snap beans, is now registered for disease 


control in grapes. 


MANURE has become valuable commodity again in light of 
fertilizer shortage. Farmers growing crops are in the 
market for it once more. Special opportunity for poultry- 
men to get paid for what was once considered only a 
nuisance. 


WESTERN NEW YORK milk marketing area under state 
marketing order has been enlarged to include 10 counties 
plus 31 townships outside these counties. Enlargement of 
order area has long been objective of dairy cooperatives 
in the region. 

Next step... court tests of legality of change in order. 


PESTICIDES ... including insecticides, fungicides and 
herbicides ... may be in short supply in some areas this 
spring. Better line up supply early. CIBA-Geigy reports 
allocation of AAtrex 4L to be 20 percent below amounts 
ordered. 


Dollar Guide [///'/ 4; 
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a UEBLER 
Feeding Machine 


Mail coupon today. 


lUEBLER Manufacturing Co., Inc. AAl 
| 7-13 Front St., Vernon, N. Y. 13476 | 


| Please rush me full details of Uebler 
| feeding machines including the new | 
“RIDER’’ models. | 
| Name | 
| 
| Address —— | 
I city State | 


Rated 
Finest 


HEADGATES 


Extremely efficient; 1 man 
can operate. Installs R.or L. 
hand; easily moved. Walk- 
thru design for small cattle; 
entire gate opens for large 


cattle. Many proven features. 


If Your Dealer Doesn't 
Have It, Order Direct 


Write for Free Catalog Model 101 
of Livestock Equipment Only $108 95 
Prepaid 
WADLER MFG. CO. 


Dept. 1340-H, Galena, Kan. 66739 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


WORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coverallsis'sizes S6:to SO, we ee es $2.79 
MatchingspantsQyshirts us stcsecee eee ets 2.38 
Pantsvonly econ 139 2 tSOITIS Ol Yarsecen ees 99 

Heavy twill pants—28-32 _....... 1.75 


~* White shirts, small & med. 
‘ Spec. 3 for $1.00 
Short counter jackets 
all sizes _..... Pee eae etiad See 1.25 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L __..... 79 
Shopcoats — white or blue — 
SIZCSTSSOLA An eres ort. $2.00 
Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
_/ sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 


I want her to live ina 
world without cancer. 






ae 
> 









This is a dream we all 
share, I’m certain. And it’s 
not impossible. 


This year I understand 
over 200,000 Americans will 
be saved from cancer by ear- 
lier detection and treatment. 


Soon perhaps all the world. 


Give to the 
American Cancer Society 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTEO BY THE PUBLISHER 
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BLEND MILK PRICE in Hosion market due to hit $9. 85 
per cwt. in October and November of 1974, predicts Prof. 


Fred Webster of Vermont. Year's average should be 
$9, 21/cwt. 


DES ... a growth stimulant for beef cattle, suddenly banned 
by by FDA (as a feed additive in 1972, and as an implant in 
1973) is back on the market. U.S. Court of Appeals 
reversed FDA order because no hearing was granted to the 
livestock industry or its suppliers. 


CANADIAN EGG MARKETING AGENCY will be one year 
old next June 1. Its major goal is "limitation of production 
to market demand at prices which provide a profit to 
producers." It has legal authority to enforce compulsory 
organizing of producers, establish quotas, collect levies, 
and engage in market stabilization operations. 


APPLE PRODUCTION won't increase as much as is being 
predicted, according to regional extension agent Richard 
Norton of Rochester, New York. Census counts trees, 
but Norton points out many are on dwarf rootstocks, and 
thus will not produce as much fruit per tree as is being 
assumed. 


"THE PEDIGREED EGG" is theme of ad campaign to pro- 
mote Empire State Eggs ... intended to convince consumers 
that eggs so labeled are of superior quality. It's funded 
with voluntary contributions by state's poultry industry. 


OSHA (Occupational Safety and Health Administration) got 
a fat lip recently when U.S. Court of Appeals agreed with 
Farm Bureau that OSHA's pesticide re-entry standards 
were invalid. OSHA will try again, but more carefully 


next time ... and hopefully, more reasonably. 


FLUID MILK SALES in New York order markets during 
October and November 1973 increased over same months 
in 1972, despite sharp advances in retail prices. 


DISASTER PAYMENTS, a new feature of the Feedgrain, 
Wheat and Cotton Program, will be available to Northeast 
farmers in '74... pays one-third of target price on normal 
allotted acreage in cases where weather or a disaster 
prevents planting or crop falls below two-thirds of normal 
yield. Costs nothing except a sign-up and when coupled 
with FCIC all-risk crop insurance, makes for practically 
disaster-proof cropping. Inquire at ASCS office for more 
details. 


PLANTING INTENTIONS of U.S. farmers for 1974 include 
a 10 percent jump in corn acreage, but a 4 percent reduc- 
tion in soybeans. New York farmers planted 220, 000 

acres of wheat in fall of 1973 ... up 46 percent from 1972. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 





I wish my neighbor’d straighten 
out and learn what life is all about; 
the poor old geezer worries me with 
his mixed-up philosophy. Like lots of 
others, he has got the cockeyed no- 
tion there is not a thing in life worth 
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man’s concern ‘cept how much 
money he can earn. The most suc- 
cessful folks, says he, are those with 
lots of property; if you are good and 
kind, but poor, he figures you have 
failed for sure. He thinks the central 
point in town is where the local bank 
is found, while all the churches, 
schools and such don’t really count 
for very much. 

The trouble with ideas like those, 
as nearly ev ry farmer knows, is that 
they leave you feeling sad at least 
as often as youre glad. Why, poor 
old neighbor has a fit whenever 
prices sag a bit; and if the weather’s 
wet or dry, you hear for miles his 
anguished cry. When things go 
wrong, he’s in a fix ‘cause he has 
never learned to mix a little joy and 
happiness into his life; ’'d even guess 
the muscles in his face are set so he 
can’t smile upon a bet. Sure, he’s 
made dough hand over fist, but think 
of all the fun he’s missed. 


ti f 
Western man " 
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The light bulb! vlosebly 
tions since the wheel. And, £ é 
comes in as many shapes 
small, some for this and 
they're all different....... 
basic principle behind each. 
And, have you ever noticed the Me 
They're usually the biggest in 
we'reno exception. We pioneer- & . 

Now we have the largest selling ‘$::2:. 33 batch dryer in the business. 
From an austere beginning with a iecemeos 250 bushel gas and PTO model 
to our big 500 bushel, completely “gaia” automatic, Model 570A, we've 
kept the principle the same. We've stuck to our basic idea....... and it’s paid 
off. Recently, we saw the need for a continuous flow dryer. The Tox-O-Wik 
i! 960. Aswith the GT Tox-O-Wik Recirculating Batch Dryer, we think 
we've got another winner on our hands. Both machines, even though differ- 
ent in design and size, still hold a common principle. Each has the versatility 
to dry any crop, under any weather condition, faster, more efficiently, and 
with a higher degree of reliability than grain dryers of competitive price. 


one of the greatest inven- 

like the wheel, it probably 
* and sizes. Some big, some 
* some for that. With each, 
with one exception. The 
de It always remains the same. 
.:47 innovators behind these ideas? 
ee iz the business! At Gilmore-Tatge 
: <4 ed the recirculating batch dryer. 
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If you would like information on the GT Tox-O-Wik or Tox-O-Wik II, fill in 
the attached coupon below. Just specify the model size you're interested in. 
We'd like to show you all the ‘whats’, ‘whys’, and ‘wherefores’ of our success 














L] 270 250 Bu) L) 370 350 Bu) [] 570 (500 Bu) 
_] 570A (500 Bu, Automatic) 


ce 240 Bu. one pass continuous flow 








Name 
Address 
City 

Zip 


GILMORE-TATGE MFG. CO., INC. CLAY CENTER, KANSAS ps 32 


DISTRIBUTED BY JAE Lg E=—D° Farm equipment @& 


NEW YORK 

Ag Equipment, Inc.—Oakfield 716/948-3511 
Ag Equipment—Albion 716/589-6005 

C&J Implement Center—LaFargeville 315/658-2266 
Fingerlakes Equipment Co.—Waterloo 315/539-3531 


101 EASTERN AVENUE @ SYRACUSE, N.Y. © 







State 












Fingerlakes Tractor, Inc.—Penn Yan 315/536-2304 
N. Palladino & Son—Janesville 315/677-3141 

Pleasant View Farms—Montour Falls 607/535-9577 
Saxby Implement—Mendon 716/624-2938 


315/463-5276 











Make This Your BEST EVER Yields Year! 


Grow MORE... 
with GROWERS! 


Profit MORE... by growing MORE .. . with the 
proven GROWERS complete fertilizing program! Enjoy 
your best harvests ever by combining basic proper 
soil conditioning with GROWERS 10-20-10 Solution— 
applied to seed at planting and later sprayed on foli- 
age. Over 90% of GROWERS may be used by the crop 
during its growing season. No waste or run off! And 
at lower cost per acre! Backed by 38 years research— 
proven by 19 years on the farm use results! 


Be Safe... Order Your GROWERS Fertilizer NOW! 


A world-wide guatiace of fertilizer materials is reported—with U. S. farmers likely to get only approx. 
80% of needs for this cropping season! Let GROWERS exceptional high efficiency—more than 90% may be 
absorbed and used during the crop’s growing season—help you overcome the tightfertilizer supply situation! 


“OUR RESEARCH IS YOUR PROFIT!” 
rOW!’ Crs 


CHEMICAL CORP. 





MILAN, OHIO 44846 





: <= PUMPS MUD, STICKS, 
IS ROCKS AND SLUDGE 
WITHOUT CLOGGING! 

100 to 24,000 GPM 

In use World-Wide! 


Back Saver! 


THE ORIGINAL SOFT 
CENTER STEEL 


COVER 
BOARD*®' 


(it’s orange) 
FITS ALL MOLDBOARD. PLOWS. 


No priming, suction pipe or check valve! 
Heavy steel plate. PTO, engine and 
hydraulic powered models for all rural, 
urban and industrial needs. 

WRITE OR CALL! 


——<@ CRISAFULLI PUMP CO., INC. 


er 1-406-365-3393 Box 1051 
Dept.14 Glendive, Mt. 59330 


Dealer inquiries invited 


Distributed by: J. S. WOODHOUSE Co. 
353-36th. St. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11232 








9340. Dress or pantsuit—a “Seamed- 
to-Slim” design. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Women’s Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) 
dress 3-1/8 yds. 45 inch ..... 75 cents 


4799. The cape’s the smartest cover. 
Team it with the overblouse and pants. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes 
8-20. Yardages in pattern... . 75 cents 


4847. Its an INCHES SLIMMER 
style. PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%-18%4; Misses’ 8-20. Size 12 (bust 
34) takes 2-1/8 yds. 45 inch . 75 cents. 


7099. Pair up and go places in lacy, 
shell stitch capes of worsted in three 
colors. Directions Child’s 2-12 and 
Misses’ 10-20 included ...... 75 cents 


4847 8-20 


10%-18% 
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‘Instant Sewing Book 
‘Instant Fashion Book 
‘Fashions to Sew (S/S) 
‘Designer Collection #29 
‘1974 Needlecraft Catalog 
‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 
‘Museum Quilt Book #2 
‘15 Quilts for Today #3 
‘Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 

‘12 Prize Afghans #12 
‘Complete Afghan Book #14 
‘instant Crochet Book 
‘Easy Art of Flower Crochet 
‘Easy Artof Hairpin Crochet 
‘Easy Art of Needlepoint 
‘Sew + Knit 


DOOOOODOOORDoDOOOOO 


eters ee asl eT SMS See eee 


All Printed Patterns 


9340 


9139 


104-20Y, aes 


9296. Culottes for all your active do- 
ings. PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%-20%; Misses’ 8-20. Size 12 (bust 
34) takes 3-7/8 yds. 45 inch .75 cents 


9139. Zip into this SEAMED-TO- 
SLIM style. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Half Sizes 10%20%. Size 14% (bust 
37) dress, 3% yds. 60 inch ... 75 cents 


706. Crochet rug and seat cover for 
bath—or use rug alone in bedroom, 
hall. Choose 3 colors. Rug 30’’, cover 
in rug cotton. Directions ....75 cents 


7330. Wear this fashionable topper. 
Crochet of knitting worsted in two 
colors in shell stitch. Directions for 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18 included ..75 cents 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 


Box 125 Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N.Y. 10011 


DRESS PATTERNS: . 2. - .. 7. 75 CENTS 
NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... 


. 78 CENTS 
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Youth. 3% 
(Continued from page 33) 


Also planning to go into partner- 
ship with his father after graduation 
was senior Edwin Coon, an out- 
standing student and FFA member in 


the agricultural mechanics course. 


at Cortland-Madison County Boces 
Center, Cortland, New York. Be- 
sides maintaining a high academic 
average, he played basketball, was 
on the yearbook staff, and served as 
vice president and president of the 
student council. 

Randy Scott was a devoted student 
of agriculture at Moravia High 
School, New York, and had the high- 


- est grades in his class. Work assigned 


to him was completed in an excellent 
manner, and he was always very 
cooperative when asked to do any 
task. 

Randy was also an integral part 
of a farming operation with his father 
which involves raising beef and 
dairy cows. He played a major role 
in the operation of the farm, often 
taking complete charge when his 
father was away. 


Helpful 

Largely because of his unfailing 
willingness. to help the other fellow, 
Tom Costa was the award winner 
at Portville Central School, New 
York. There were many instances 
during the year when other teachers 
and students would need something 
done and Tom would be asked to 
do it. Jobs ranged all the way from 
the mechanical type to paperwork, 
but he took them all in stride. He 
served as FFA vice president and, 
according to instructor Gary Nieskes, 
“he was probably the hardest-work- 
ing officer of all. The chapter re- 
ceived several awards during the 
year, and Tom was the one behind 
most of them.” 

A young man who possesses the 
ability to lead his fellow students 
in learning is John Swart, of McGuf- 
fey High School, Claysville, Penn- 
sylvania. John puts to practical use 
the lessons he learned in the class- 
room to improve his beginning farm- 
ing career, and these approved prac- 
tices have enabled him to expand 
his calf-raising and crop business. 
His instructors report that John has 
progressed far more than most young 
people in his entry into the field of 
production agriculture. 


Report 


From Mercer Area High School, 
Pennsylvania, comes the report 
about their winner, Joseph Paxton. 
Possessing many leadership qualities, 
Joe served as treasurer of his FFA 
chapter and did a fine job. The chap- 
ter has an educational demonstration 
every year, and for the past two, 
Joe has not only been the main 
speaker but the key man in writing 
the script for the demonstration. Last 
year he promoted SMV signs in the 
community, and not only sold the 
most signs, but made key contacts 
and worked through the county 
government offices to promote sales. 

The outstanding character and 


ter he did his job well, and willingly 
assumed several leadership roles. On 
his own initiative, he organized a 
benefit basketball game for the 
Nicarauguan earthquake victims. He 
also assumed an important role on 
the home farm when his father was | 
laid low with a heart condition. 

There you have it .. . just a 
sampling of the many fine accom. 
plishments of young people in our | 
northeastern high schools. We wish 
we could publish more, and we want - 
the principals, teachers and students _ 
to know that our directors are most 
appreciative of their cooperation 
and the reports they send in. Other 
award winners reported to us are: 


CONNECTICUT 


Brian Bolles, Rockville 
Joanne Jordan, Danielson 


MAINE 
Leonna Ladner, Easton 
Fred Pickering, Lee 
Susan Sullivan, Machias 


MARYLAND 
Edie Foard, Pylesville 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Michael Braudis, Jamaica Plain 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Ruth Hunter, Claremont 


NEW JERSEY 
Thomas Nardi, Bridgeton 


NEW YORK 


Walter Cook, Cazenovia 
Maria Cossese, Rome 

Susan DuBreuil, Almond 
Teresa Ellis, Moravia 
Kenneth Fero, Schoharie 
James Gavett, Walton 
Linda Hall, Fillmore 
Marjorie Holl, New Berlin 
Dennis Hurlburt, Ellicottville 
William James, Cuba 

Jim Lepinske, North Syracuse 
Terry Lewis, Jasper 

Susan McGinn, Olmstedville 
Daniel Martin, Naples 
George Monson, Mexico 
David Moon, Munnsville 
Bradley Pask, Medina 
James Peglow, Albion 
Deane Poorman, Port Byron 
Debra Quigley, Prattsburg 
Josephine Roberts, Oneonta 
Sally Thompson Sayer, DeKalb Junc: 
tion 

Robert Schofell, Potsdam 
Raymond Sick, Wayland 

Thomas Smith, Fillmore 

Margaret Taber, Trumansburg 
James Tefft, Oxford 

Roger Van Arsdal, Sharon Springs 
Donna Wesche, Wellsville 
Bernard Whalen, Ellenburg Depot 
Laurene Witnaver, Akron 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Frank Burket, Claysburg 
Roger Garber, Chambersburg 
Randy Greaser, Williamsburg 
Tom Griffie, Dover 

Russell Hoffman, Mifflintown 
Dennis Holderbaum, Bedford 
Perry Ketler, New Wilmington 
Margaret McConnell, Stoneboro 
Randy Miller, Loganton 
Dennis Sprenkel, Middleburg 
Leo Suhrie, Berlin 

Harvey Swendsen, Damascus 
Cheryl Walter, Rockwood 
John Weidner, Boiling Springs 
Mary Williams, Saegertown 
Randy Wolfe, Fawn Grove 





‘Pattern No. Size Price ich fine qualities of citizenship displayed 
by Leonard Barrett were much ad- VERMONT 
a ADDRESS mired by his teachers and peers at Emily Compagna, Morrisville 
oe Union High School, Middlebury, Ver- Ida Covi, S. Albans 
ne CITY STATE ZIP mont, and led to his selection as their Leslie Tracy, Essex Junction 
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Lets Make Bread 


by Charlotte Bruce 


In Grandmother’s generation, 
women baked their own bread be- 
cause they had no choice. Then in 
Mother’s genera- 


tion, commer- 

cial bakers took 

over the _ task, ee 
while mothers a 
found lots of | 





other interesting, 
worthwhile and 
profitable things 
to do and were 
glad to be relieved of the baking. 
Many families only had home-baked 
breads on special occasions. Some 
unfortunate folk thought the bread 
basket could only be filled with 
store-bought bread. 

Today’s kids got a taste and a 
whiff of good home baking, how- 
ever, and many were concerned 
about the food value of the bread 
they consumed. These factors, plus 
the reliable ingredients and good 
equipment available now, have in- 
fluenced a lot of up-to-the-minute 
young women — and men -— to take 
up the time-honored art of yeast 
baking. 

Those of us who have enjoyed 
the creativity of working with yeast 
doughs welcome to the ranks these 
who are eager to give this kind of 
baking a try. As a teacher, I enjoy 
helping people make yeast products 
more than any other type of cook- 
ery. It combines a respect for and 
understanding of a living thing — 
the yeast. One must know how to 
nurture it and harness its energy. 

People frequently think they can’t 
work with yeast because they have 
had or have heard of monumental 
flops. I start these people out with 
this trusty pizza recipe and a ther- 
mometer, Pizza is good for a first 
project because kneading is not dif- 
ficult, as the dough is not tacky. 
Also, kneading is not as critical as 
for a loaf of bread, shaping isn’t 
much of a problem and the whole 
project is fast. Neither are the dough 
ingredients expensive, so there is no 
need to get uptight about wasting 
them, 

I recommend a thermometer for 
beginners, so they won’t risk getting 
the yeast too hot. If you are thinking 
of buying a thermometer, choose 
one that goes as low as 100°, as that 
is the lowest important temperature 
n working with yeast. Choose one 
that goes as high as possible for cook- 
Ing _therrhometers, and it can be 
used for candy making and deep 
fat frying also. 


PIZZA 
1 cup lukewarm water 
! package compressed or granular yeast 
I teaspoon sugar 
I teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons oil 
3 to 3l4 cups all-purpose flour 
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Soften the yeast in lukewarm 
water (95°), 5 to 10 minutes. Stir 
sugar, salt and oil into the yeast. Add 
2 cups of flour and beat until smooth, 
about 75 strokes. Add enough more 
flour to make a soft dough; turn out 
on board and let rest 10 minutes. 

Knead until smooth and elastic. 
Place in a greased bowl; brush top 
with oil. Let rise in a warm place 
(75° to 85°) away from draft until 
doubled in bulk. Punch down and 
divide in half. Press out with palms 
of the hands into two circles about 
12 inches in diameter, making edges 
slightly thick. Place circles of dough 
on pizza pans or cookie sheets and 
cover with sauce, as directed. 


PIZZA SAUCE 
(For 2 pizzas) 
3% cups canned tomatoes (No. 244 can) 
1 can tomato paste (6 oz.) 
1/16 teaspoon thyme 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1 tablespoon Parmesan cheese 
1 small clove garlic 
Salt and pepper 
4 Ib. Mozzarella cheese 


Combine all ingredients except 
the Mozzarella cheese and cook 
until thick, about 20 minutes. Slice 
the Mozzarella cheese and arrange 
it over shaped dough. Spread sauce 
over the cheese and dough. Let 
dough rise until it has doubled in 
thickness. Bake at 450° for about 
15 minutes. Serve hot. 

Note: This pizza freezes well. Be 
sure to wrap it in moisture-vapor- 
proof wrapping material. Bake frozen 
pizza in a 450° oven for 30 minutes. 


Now, Try Bread 

Success with pizza gives even the 
faint-hearted confidence to take on 
bigger things, and they are now 
ready to make a good loaf of white 


bread. Using dry skimmed milk, you ~ 


can make a tasty, nourishing and 
economical loaf. The following recipe 
suggests techniques that make knead- 
ing easier and the resulting loaf less 
dry. 

One is the 10-minute rest period 
suggested for the dough before the 
kneading begins. This allows the 
gluten proteins time to absorb more 
of the moisture. This, in turn, means 
that less flour will be needed to 
produce an easily handled dough. 

The other technique that may be 
new to you is using a bit of oil on 
the surface of the area where you 
shape your loaves or rolls — not 
where you knead, but where you do 
the final shaping. 

Using oil in place of flour means 
that no additional flour is added to 
the dough. It takes only a tablespoon 
of oil to cover a fairly large area. 
You can tell if you get too much on 
the surface, as the dough will slither 
around, If this happens, just blot 
with a paper towel. 








Few projects are more satisfying to the cook, or appreciated more by her 
family, than turning out good yeast breads. Pictured here is a loaf of nourishing 
oatmeal bread, which is especially delicious toasted for breakfast or used in 


sandwiches. 


ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
(Makes 2 1-lb. loaves) 
1 package yeast 
% cup water 
% cup instant dry milk 
1% cups boiling water 

2 tablespoons fat 

2 tablespoons sugar 

2 teaspoons salt 

6 cups sifted flour (approximate) 

Soften granular yeast in warm 
water (115°) about 10 minutes; or 
soften compressed yeast in lukewarm 
water (100°) about 10 minutes. Put 
dry milk into a warm mixing bowl, 
add boiling water gradually, stirring 
until milk is dissolved. Add fat, sugar 
and salt; stir until fat is melted and 
sugar and salt are dissolved. 

When milk mixture is lukewarm 
(100°), add the softened yeast. Add 
about half of the flour and beat 
vigorously with a wooden spoon for 
at least 75 strokes. Add more flour, 
’2 cup at a time, to make a dough 
stiff enough to knead easily. Caution: 
Keep dough on the soft side rather 
than too stiff. 

Turn dough out onto a floured 
board and allow it to rest 10 min- 
utes; invert the mixing bowl over 
resting dough to prevent drying. 
Knead dough until it is smooth and 
satiny, about 10 minutes, or until it 
springs back when pressed with the 
finger. 

To knead, fold the dough over 
on itself. With the lower part of your 
paims, push dough with two or three 
rocking motions; turn dough one- 
quarter way around on the board, 
fold it over again, and repeat the 
kneading motion until dough is 
smooth and satiny. 

Shape dough into a ball and place 
it in the mixing bowl which has been 
greased. Grease surface of the dough 
lightly with melted fat or oil; insert 
thermometer (dairy) into dough, 
cover with waxed paper or a paper 
towel, and let rise away from draft 
until dough doubles in bulk or re- 
tains imprint of the finger when 
pressed. 

The dough temperature should 
be from 75° to 85°. If room is cool, 
place dough in an unheated oven 
with a large pan of warm water on 
the shelf underneath it, or in a cup- 
board with a pan of warm water on 


the same shelf. Rising time will be 
about 1% to 2 hours. 

Punch down the dough or turn 
it under to remove all gas bubbles. 
Dough may be allowed to rise to 
double its bulk a second time, but a 
satisfactory product can be made 
when dough has risen only once. 

Divide dough into two equal por- 
tions on an oiled surface. Roll each 
portion into a rectangle about 9 
inches long and 7 inches wide. Fold 
over one-third of the rolled dough; 
press gently and seal. Then fold the 
other third of the dough over and 
seal. The shaped dough should be 
about 8 inches long and 3 inches 
wide. 

Place shaped dough in a greased 
baking pan (approximately 9X5x3 
inches) with the sealed edge down. 
Brush top lightly with melted fat or 
oil; cover with waxed paper or paper 
towel and allow to rise at 85°, or a 
few degrees lower, until dough 
doubles in bulk or retains imprint 
of the finger when pressed. 

Bake 1-pound loaves 30 to 35 
minutes in a hot oven (400°) for 
metal pans, 375° for oven glass. 
Bake larger loaves 10 minutes longer. 
Bread is done when it shrinks from 
the pan or sounds hollow when top 
of loaf is tapped with the fingers. 

Remove loaves from pans imme- 
diately and place them on a cooling 
rack. When loaves are thoroughly 
cool, place them in a clean, well- 
aired, covered container. 


Sweet Rolls Too 

Everyone enjoys making and eat- 
ing good dinner rolls and sweet 
rolls. This rich sweet dough makes 
wonderful cinnamon rolls, sticky 
buns or tea rings. It can also be 
used for dinner rolls, though they 
will be a bit sweeter than necessary. 

I call it “School Teacher Dough” 
because it can be made one day in 
class, then refrigerated until the 
next day when it can be brought out 
to perform its miracles. It works the 
same wonders for homemakers as 
teachers. 


RICH SWEET DOUGH 
4% cup lukewarm water 
2 packages or cakes of yeast 
(Continued on page 52) 
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WITH NEW OR 


RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Plant these small but excellent 
quality bulbs in a sunny area — - 


keep well watered and you'll 
enjoy a riot of color this summer. 





Offer good until May 30. 
' Mail today. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, INC. 


P. O. Box 516 
Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 


New [_] 
Renew my subscription [_] 


Enter subscription for term checked. Mail Free bulbs 














[] 5 yrs. $10.00 [] 2 yrs. $5.00 [] 1 yr. $3.00 
Name 
St. or RD No. 
Post Office Staten scuba Uae oZ a 
can pgricultuist 
ere 
we renenals 2 gress t2b2 
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Thank You, 


Uncle Joey! 


by Louise Price Bell 


If Uncle Joey hadn’t had arthritis, - 


we d still be thinking our guest room 
was practically perfect, just because 
it was attractive- 
ly decorated and 
sported the usual 
bedroom furni- wn 
ture. But poor vy 
Uncle Joey does 
have arthritis and 
can’t climb stairs. 
In our split- 
level _bailiwick, 






the only bedroom on the ground 


floor is ours; the guest room and 
partly completed bath are on the 
upper level. So when our sweet old 
uncle wrote us “out of the blue” 
(as the poets say) that he would stop 
over and spend a couple days with 
us on his way west, there was noth- 
ing we could do but give him our 
room and move into the guest room 
upstairs. 

“It'll be sorta fun sleeping in the 
guest room,’ I suggested to a grum- 
bling husband, as we climbed the 
stairs, arms laden with the clothes 
we thought we’d need. There were 
hangers in the closet, but they were 
padded satin and scented, so Gary 
balked — draped his coat over a 
chair, muttering something about not 
going to the office “all perfumed- 
u 


Then he decided he wanted one 
more smoke before turning in... he 
couldn’t find any matches so had to 
go downstairs to get some. Too late 
I thought of mentioning an ash tray 
and this meant a second trip, but on 
that one he did remember to pick 
up the sports magazine he'd been 
reading. I knew he planned to finish 
it in bed, his favorite nocturnal read- 
ing spot. 

No luck. Although a switch in- 
side the door turned on a center 
light, which I'd already discovered 
was much too glary, the lamp on the 
bedside table wasn’t tall enough for 
reading. And even if it had been, a 
person with 20-20 vision would have 
had trouble, since the bulb was far 
too small. 


The Natural Look 


I sat down at the pretty dressing 
table and pulled out the top drawer, 
my mind on cleansing cream and tis- 
sues. An empty drawer was all I 
saw; when I got back to the guest 
room with the bedtime accessories, 
I found I'd forgotten my rollers and 
net. “Oh well,’ I thought, “Uncle 


Joey always said he liked his women - 


to look natural.” He’d see one that 
way tomorrow, that was assured! 
About midnight Gary sneezed and 
muttered something about being 
cold. Feeling both dutiful and 
ashamed of my poor-planning, I got 
up and closed the window, knowing 
there was no blanket on the closet 
shelf. As I crawled quietly back to 
bed, Gary turned on his side, taking 
most of the covers with him! 
Thinking that I'd better jot down 
a list of the things that were lacking 
in what I now knew was a not-so- 
perfect guest room, I turned on the 
bedside light and opened the drawer 
for a pad and pencil (as I always do 


when I want to make notes for the 
next day). Not tonight! In furnishing 
the guest room, I'd forgotten that 
guests have the same needs as other 
human beings; the drawer was 
empty. 

At sunrise I was wakened by the | 
brilliant blaze shining directly on 
my face. The room was large and 
as I looked around, it was easy to 
see that the bed could be moved two , 
feet to port side, thus avoiding such 
cruel awakenings. Since we live in 
the country, we needed no blinds 
or closed curtains for privacy on 
the second floor. On the other hand, 
no one needs that blazing sun at six 
in the morning... and merely mov- 
ing the bed would do the trick. 

Gary was already up, fussing be- 
cause there was no clothes brush to | 
get the lint from his slacks, and at 
that minute, a run started in my 
stocking. By then I knew better than | 
to think of finding a needle and 
thread, or even nail polish, to stop 
the run. I also needed powder, lip- 
stick and a comb and slipped down 
to the other bathroom for these after 
Gary had gone downstairs. 

Uncle Joey arrived looking fresh 
as a daisy, which is more than could 
be said for his host and hostess. And 
I really meant it when I told him I 
was glad he came. If he hadn't, who 
knows how much longer our future 
guests would have suffered. I had 
had a real eye-opener! 

A Shopping Trip 

The morning Uncle Joey left, | 
stacked the dishes in the dishwasher 
and sat down to list the items for 
my immediate shopping trip. A good 
bedside reading lamp with correct 
wattage bulbs and gentle rosy-hued 
ones for the center fixture were first 
on the list. A thermos pitcher for 
water, packet of small pads and some 
well-sharpened pencils, __ military 
brushes, plain wooden hangers, and 
such feminine frivolities as tissues, 
hand cream, clips and bobby pins 
came next. It wasn’t such a long list, 
but it surely was an important one. 

Back home, I put the newly pur 
chased items where they belonged, 
added an ash tray and book matches, 
folded my newest blanket neatly 
and put it on the closet shelf . . . and 
shoved the bed out of range of the 
morning sun. I also made a mental 
note that before any guests arrive 
to be sure and have a hot-from-the- 
press best seller and late magazines 
on the night table. 

A month later a college friend 
spent a few days with us. When she 
left, she warmed the cockles of my 
heart by complimenting us on ou! 
comfortable guest room. Good old 
Uncle Joey...we thank you from 
the bottom of our hearts! 


MODERN HOUSEKEEPING 


by Frances D. Lawrence 


| must admit that window washing 
Is a tedious chore; 

Surpassed by but the modern task 
Of washing our glass DOOR. 
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Salvia Varieties — 

Last year several AA readers told 
us their salvia plants didn’t bloom 
until late and then were hit by early 
frost. They asked 
if there was any- 
thing they could 
do to hasten 
blooming. We 
suggested that 
they select an 
early-blooming 
variety. Red Pil- 
lar is a real early 
type, and Hot Pants is another early 
bloomer. It starts to show color in 
August and unlike other early salvias, 
it will continue to produce flowers 
right through until frost. 





Remember this — tall salvias bloom 
later than dwarf types, or to put it 
another way, the shorter the variety, 
the earlier the blooming date. So if 
you've been having trouble getting 
salvias to bloom, stay away from 
late-blooming types such as Bonfire 
and select the early types. 

Getting salvia seed to germinate 
can be a problem. It likes heat for 
germination. Start the seed in a mix- 
ture of sand, peat and loam, or in 
one of the commercial “instant soil” 
mixtures. Keep seed in a moist me- 
dium and cover with a pane of glass. 
A temperature of 72 to 80 degrees 
is dandy for germination. 


Fruit Trees 

With seed catalogs picturing lus- 
cious fruit trees, it’s a problem choos- 
ing the best types. When ordering, 
keep in mind there is such a thing 
as cross pollination and that trees 
need a “rooster” companion for bet- 
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ter crops. One tree alone just cannot 
pollinate itself in most cases. For 
better results, plant two different 
varieties, one of which will serve 
as a rooster tree. 

Some varieties produce pollen 
that’s sterile; others bloom early, so 
their pollen is scarce when certain 
varieties are in bloom. Still others 
produce pollen which is not com- 
patible with blooms of certain vari- 
eties, hence no fruit in spite of lots 
of apple blossoms in spring. 

It’s a good idea to plant a rooster 
tree of a good pollinator variety, 
one that blooms at the same time 
as the trees to be pollinated. Golden 
Delicious, Red Delicious, Cortland 
and Jonathan are good pollinators 
to have. 

Nut trees also benefit from a near- 
by rooster tree for cross-pollination. 
A sour cherry tree will pollinate it- 
self, so is said to be self-fruitful. 
Sweet cherries do not pollinate 
themselves and need the rooster 
effect. 


Soap Kills Black Flies 

Ever notice those tiny black flies 
around your house plants? They are 
probably fungus gnats, a pest you 
commonly see near house plants. 
They are harmless unless the mag- 
gots are in the soil in large numbers. 

To get rid of the black flies, mix 
up a batch of suds, using laundry 
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by George and Katy Abraham 
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(bar) soap, and then pour ¥% to 1 cup 
around the top of house plants. While 
any bar laundry soap will work, we 
think Naptha soap works as well as 
any. One of our readers uses a piece 
of fly paper to catch the black flies 
buzzing around her house plants. 


Fertilizer Shortage 

You can cope with the fertilizer 
shortage by making a compost pile. 
Save all your scraps, grass clippings, 
leaves, weeds and what have you 
for the pile. The materials that go 
into a compost pile will supply 
nearly all the nutrients you need 
for the garden. If you can latch on 
to animal manures (rabbit, hen, cow, 
horse or sheep), add them to the 
compost. It’s good business. 


Jimson Weed 

While many of us grow the Angel’s 
Trumpet, we should keep in mind 
that a close relative, the so-called 
Jimson weed (Datura stramonium) is 
also poisonous. Jimson weed is a 
common plant, sometimes known 
as Jamestown weed, and deserves a 
word of warning about its poisonous 
Juice. 

The plant has some historical in- 
terest. The soldiers sent to James- 
town in 1676 to put down Bacon’s 
Rebellion ate the weed and were 
laid up for several days. From this 
incident, the plant came to be known 
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as Jamestown weed and was later 
corrupted to Jimson weed. 

The plant has hallucinogenic prop- 
erties, but is also deadly in all but 
minute amounts. One reader told 
us a friend almost died from eating 
the weed. If you raise Angel’s Trum- 
pet, be sure to caution your friends 
and children about its poisonous 
properties. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “Please tell us 
how to keep a poinsettia over so it 
will blossom for Christmas.” 

Answer — Keep it growing until 
May. Then cut it back to within 4 
inches. Set the plant outdoors and 
keep it watered until fall; bring it 
back indoors before frost. Next fall 
we'll have more information on forc- 
ing it into bloom. 





Exciting Catalog covers the crea- 
tive scene with more than 150 of the 
most popular designs for beginners 
and experts. Knit, crochet fashions 
for men, women, children. ..em- 
broidery, quilts, toys, gifts and more! 

To get the 1974 Needlecraft Cata- 
log, send 75 cents (in coin) to AMERF 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, Pattern Dept., 
Box 125 Old Chelsea Station, New 
York, N.Y. 10011. 


— Join us! 
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REAL ESTATE 
FREE CATALOG! Big Spring edition! Over 
5,400 properties described, pictured - land, 
farms, homes, businesses - recreation, retire- 
ment. Selected best thruout U.S.! 74 years’ 
service, 670 offices, 40 states coast-to-coast. 
Mailed free from the world’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 52nd St., New York, 
Niven 00175 


HORSE FARMS - RANCHES .-- stables. Free 
lists. The Horseman’s Broker, Joan Pepper, 
Haywire Ranch, Woodbourne, N.Y. 12788. 
914/434-7181. 

SMALL SECLUDED FARM near Old Stur- 
bridge Village. An ideal setup for kennel or 








bearding stable. Busy tourist area at the 
crossroads of New England. Waldo Heck, 
Fiskdale, Mass. 01518. Phone 617/347-3158 
evenings. 





“IN THE HEART of the Southern Tier” - 
farms, recreational land, residential, commer- 
cial. Decker Real Estate, Rt. 11 North, Whit- 
ney Point, N.Y. 13862. Phone 607/692-3665. 
Tom Decker. Broker. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE - 50 acre 
farm, 25 tillable, remainder woodsland, old 
barn. Frontage on macadam road, near town, 








short ride to public dock. Ideal for retire- 
ment. Price $27,500.00. Other properties 
available. Write: John B. West, Broker, 
Nelsonia, Va. 23414. 

INTERESTED IN COMING to Florida? 
Year-around good offer. Write H. J. Cutts, 
Se ee Box 4682, New Port Richey, Florida 
3552. 





REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—IFARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS for large 
tracts, farms, country homes with acreage. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts. Robert Collester, 
Mee 816 Armory St., Springfield, Mass. 








SALESMAN WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED: 
Lucrative opportunity. Sell 
ment, insecticides, animal 
Personnel, Box 205, 
13057. 





Farmer dealer. 

mineral supple- 
health products. 
East Syracuse, N.Y. 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 38-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 


SEEDS 


NORTHERN VEGETABLE SEEDS Catalog, 
free. Asparagus roots 15¢. 100 - $9.00. Thomas 
Seeds 102, Winthrop, Maine 04364. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 18021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 

Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 

be 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
04. 


FOR SALE - Somkery Arts’ Signs. Write to 


H. J. Cutts, Rt. 7, Box 4682, New Port 
Richey, Florida 33552. 

















TOURS 


Pg rare auton eect AS Mis abit Za pine Ss eet ape ak ead area 
YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or eruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 3870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





TRACTOR PARTS 





TRACTOR PARTS - Save up to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts - whatever the make, what- 
ever the model! 250 wheel and crawler types 
covered! Sensational catalog for $1.00. Sur- 
plus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, N.D. 58102. 


TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


TRUCKING 


TRUCKING, ANYWHERE .- specializing in 
hauling agricultural products. Quality hay, 
delivered. Write or call: Holloway Bros., 
R.D. #2, Amsterdam, New York 12010. 518/- 
843-3787 or 518/843-3032. 


WANTED TO BUY 


POCKET KNIVES, 
pins, old toys, glass 
signs. Ed Bardy, 1215 
verse City, Mich. 49684. 
25-30 COW HOLSTEIN HERD on milk 
check. J. Smith, R5, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


CHURNS, CHEESEPRESSES and other old 
farm implements. Verrill Farm, Concord, 
Mass. 01742. 617/369-5952. 


ALLIS CHALMERS G, rotary hoe, cultivator, 
transplanter, other tillage equipment for 
small crops. Verrill Farm, Concord, Mass. 
01742. 617/369-5952. 


OLD FLINTLOCK GUNS. E. W. Galvin, 98 
Tucker Ave., Springfield, N.J. 07081. 


FIELD HARVESTER, corn binder chopper 
box, ensilage cutter, #9 International, 19” 
Papec, horse cultivators, 2-way riding plows, 
litter carriers, Wis., eng. with reduction 
gear, Oliver 2-bottom plows pull type, Frick 
threshing machine, riding corn. planter. 
Write Tom Wheary, 2821 Leaman Rd., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 17602. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56098. 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


WALLPAPER - SAVE HALF. Huge 1973-74 
catalog of sample sheets, over 60 selections, 
50¢ to 99¢ single roll - send 10¢. Mutual Wall- 
paper, Dept. 32, 812 W. Main, Louisville, 
Kentucky 40202. 

WOMEN! Fill out income tax forms at home 
in own business. We show you how. Simple, 
easy to learn. $700 per month earnings pos- 
sible. Details mailed free. No salesmen. Hurry. 











advertising mirrors & 
marbles, advertising 
East Front St., Tra- 
































Federated Tax Home Training School, 2003 

SITUATIONS WANTED Montrose, Chicago 60618. : 

WOMAN - EXPERIENCE in farming, can do COLLECTORS: The more you know, the 
most anything. Has chauffeur’s license. Will luckier you get. Antiques, Nostalgia, Hob- 
relocate anywhere. Write Box  369-GA, bies, Collectibles. Read The American Collec- 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. tor’s Journal, F106, Three Bridges, N.J. 





CARETAKER-GARDENER. Exceptional. 18 
years experience all phases of estate work, 
best references. Box 369-FZ, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 





SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! 
proved trap. Guaranteed 
particulars. Roy Vail, 
45818. 





Get new, im- 
satisfaction. Free 
Antwerp 10, 





STAMPS & COINS 


RARE 1909 VDB CENT $1.00. Complete set 
one each year Jefferson nickels 1938 thru 
1973 $8.95. Catalog 25¢. Edel’s, Carlyle, Illi- 
nois 62231, 

INDIANHEAD & LINCOLN CENTS 1889- 
1949 33 different $2.99. Coin Catalog 25¢. 
Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 


STRAWBERRIES 











YOU CAN GROW 
DELICIOUS 





WRITE NOW — FREE 52-PAGE BOOKLET 


Strawberries are easy to grow —so delicious to 
pick and eat, dewy fresh from your own garden. 
Also an easy-to-sell extra money crop. We’re the 
country’s largest strawberry plant specialists — in 
business for 89 years. Write for our new free book- 
let describing best varieties, growing methods. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY Strawberry Specialists 
174 Green St.. Salisbury, Maryland 21801 





TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 
ing. 344 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TRAPPING SUPPLIES 
SNAKE, TURTLE, ANIMAL, Bird Traps. 
Specialized supply catalog 50¢. Stromberg’s 
Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 
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08887. Trial subscription: $3 per year. 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Write Corwill 
International, Dept, A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Towa 52407. é 

WHOLESALE CATALOG, 
terials. Send 60¢. Artcrafts, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 93102. 
SEND FOR MAGNETIC refrigerator pat- 
terns. Easter Basket, eggs, bunny, duck, St. 
Patricks Shamrock, Hat & Pipe. $1.25. Write: 
Mrs. Edwin Schroeder, Garner, Iowa 50438. 


BRIDES - Our ‘“‘Bride’s Guide To A 
Beautiful Wedding” is free. Benton’s, 114 
Carr, Liberty, N.Y. 12754. 

HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft and cot- 
tage! Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! 
Complete instructions! Recipes $1.00. Hamil- 
tons, Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


COLD WATER DILL PICKLES! Can in 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. 
Factory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - GREAT RECIPES! 
Bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 

MAKE DOORMATS from used baler twine. 
Two guaranteed methods, illustrated instruc- 
tions $2.00. Brooks, B171r2A, Arkansaw, 
Wisc. 54721. 

LEARN TO COOK CHINESE with Occident 
in a.Chinese Kitchen by James Rollband, 64 
pages $2.00 postpaid. Crossing Press, RD3, 
Trumansburg, N.Y. 14886. 








handicraft ma- 
Box 1386-AA-2, 


























BEFORE ? 
YOU START 
ANY FIRE! 


Ae ee 


Follow 
local 
regulations 
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This picture was taken from high on 
Far below, on the water's edge, is 
the Rockies.”’ 


This year, see 





a mountain in Glacier National Park. 
Many Glacier Hotel, ‘‘Showplace of 


America The Beautiful 


For the summer months of 1974, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and Trav- 
el Service Bureau are featuring won- 
derful vacations 
that will take us 
to some of the 
most beautiful 
and interesting 
parts of our own 
United States. 
Certainly, Ameri- 
ca hos been 
blessed with 
some of the loveliest scenery in the 
entire world, and what a shame that 
many Americans never see their own 
country! We cordially invite you to 
join us on one of these trips. 

Our first vacation is the Pacific 
Northwest—Canadian Rockies Holli- 
day from July 4 to 26, and this will 
be especially exciting this year, for 
we spend two days in Spokane, visit- 
ing Expo 74, a bona-fide World's 
Fair. We imagine this added attrac- 
tion will be the deciding factor for 
many of you to go west this year. 

Leaving Spokane, we tour the 
world-famous Pendleton - Woolen 
Mills and stop to see the ancient 
Indian Pictographs at Picture Gorge. 
Then comes Crater Lake, encircled 
by lava cliffs from 500 to 2000 feet 
in height and containing the bluest 
water imaginable. On the 35-mile 
Rim Drive around the lake, we make 
many stops to enjoy the different 
views and to take pictures. 

Beautiful Mt. Hood, Oregon’s 
highest point, is snowcapped year 
round. We'll enjoy luncheon at Tim- 
berline Lodge, 6000 feet up the 
south slope of the mountain. Driving 
along the scenic Columbia River 
Gorge, we stop to see Bonneville 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Dam and the fish hatchery and then | 
at Multnomah Falls which has a | 
drop of 620 feet. 

We cross the Washington border 
and ahead of us looms massive Mt. 
Rainier, an ice-clad volcano and a 
most impressive sight. We tour the 
city of Seattle and then go on to 
Victoria, capital of British Columbia. 
Sightseeing here includes its Parks, | 
Marine Drive, City Center and, of 
course, world-famous Butchart Gar- 
dens. 

Next, a combination bus and ferry | 
trip takes us to Vancouver, perhaps 
Canada’s most beautiful city. A few 
things we will see here are Stanley 
Park, the University of British Co- 
lumbia, Queen Elizabeth Arboretum 
and Capilano Canyon. 

The train ride from Vancouver to 
Jasper National Park is one of the 
most spectacular in all North Ameri- 
ca. The magnificent alpine scenery 
defies description — you just have 
to see it for yourself. On our sight- 
seeing drive through Jasper, we see 
Lac Beauvert, Pyramid and Patricia 
Lakes, Maligne Canyon and _ the 
famous Haida. Totem Pole. 

Leaving Jasper, we travel along 
the Ice-Field Highway and_ enjoy | 
some of the most breathtaking sce 
nery in the Canadian Rockies. The 
vast Columbia Ice Fields cover 15) 
square miles; we'll have luncheon 
at the Ice Field Chalet. 

Lake Louise and Banff are prob | 
ably the best known spots in the 
Canadian Rockies, and they are also 
among the most beautiful. A drive | 
from Lake Louise takes us 0 
Moraine Lake and Valley of Tet 
Peaks. On our way to Banff, we'll see 
Johnston Canyon. (Continued) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 














Holiday in Britain estat Heart O’The West Holiday —— 

Pac. N’west-Canadian Rockies Tour Alaska Holidays 255 se Sea ae 

California-Golden Empire Tour ____________ Upper Mississippi Cruise ——___—— 
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‘erica 
vext, we go through Calgary and 


t Macleod on our way to Water- 
Lakes National Park. The follow- 
day we again enter the United 
es at Chief Mountain and con- 
ie to Glacier National Park. 
ile in the park, we'll stay at two 
‘ming hotels, Many Glacier Hotel 
Glacier Park Lodge. Going-To- 
‘Sun Highway is one of the 
ld’s outstanding roads for sce- 
, and we cross the Continental 
ide at Logan Pass. 

ve only been able to hit the 
1 spots of our Pacific Northwest 
Canadian Rockies Holiday. There 
uch more included, and we feel 


sure you'll have the time of your 


life if you join us. 


Other U. S. Vacations 


This month, we will list the other 
vacations planned to help you see 
the U.S.A. this summer, and in later 
issues, we will tell you more about 
them. Here they are — 

California-Golden Empire Tour, 
July 20 to August 8. 

Heart O’ The West Holiday, July 
27 to August 17. 

Alaska Holiday, August 10-25. 
This is the tour that goes into the 
interior of Alaska, visiting Glacier 
Bay National Monument, Fairbanks, 
Mt. McKinley National Park, An- 


chorage and with an optional trip 
to Kotzebue, north of the Arctic 
Circle and Nome, on the Bering Sea. 


Upper Mississippi Delta Queen 
Cruise, August 18-24. This year’s 
cruise will be from St. Paul to St. 
Louis. 

Then don't forget the British Isles 
Holiday we told you about last 
month. Dates are May 31 to June 
15, and we will see many of the most 
famous places in England, Scotland 
and Ireland — places you’ve always 
heard about and wanted to visit. 
Fill out the coupon and return it 
today. We'll be glad to send you as 
many of the itineraries as interest 
you. 





Pa al 
THE PROMISE 


by Dixie Laslett Thompson 


French cookery fascinates me, 

It is so very delicious. 

I'll never be happy until | 

Can cook such delectable dishes... .. 


Dreamy, creamy Vichyssoise, 
Tastiest Frogs’ Legs Poulette, 

And for dessert some Petits Fours 
Or, possibly some Crepes Suzette. . . 


When | can cook them, my darling, 
We'll have all those gourmet delights; 
| promise we'll never again 

Have these frankfurters, beans and rice. 






SOME OF THE FEATURES WHICH 
WE OFFERED IN RECENT ISSUES 
OF POPULAR HANDICRAFT & 
HOBBIES 


Storybook Puppets 
Candlemaking for Fun and Profit 
Join the Craft Craze 

This is Wood Carving 

Wall Grapes 

Furry Friends 

Wood Burning 

Acquiring Collectables 

Home Grown Dollars 
Spotlight on Hobbies 

Eggcraft 

Handicraft Highlights 
Cornucopia Wall Hanging 
Modified Insulators 

Quickie Scour Pads 

Bright Barrettes 

Kookin’ with Kathi 

Junior Handicrafters 

Baby Booties 

Lazy Lady Lamp 

High Note of Violin Collecting 
Sawdough 

Floral Wall Plaque 

Oriental Wire Art 

Canopy Cake Holder 

Round the World Children’s Quilt 
Handwriting Analysis for Fun 


and Profit 
© Squirrel Proof Bird Feeders 
® Tin-nique 
® Polydactyl Cats for Profitable 
Hobby 


® Grow a fascinating Crystal Plant 
© Make a Tote 
® Leather Jewelry 
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YOUR MONEY 





{POPULAR 2... | 
_MANDICRAFT | 


CARVE “TINY THE ELEPHANT 
STRING AND WOOD BOOKENDS 
FONED WAIL PLAQUE 


ORIENTAL WIRE ART 









RAKU 

HOME GROWN DOLLARS 
GROW A CRYSTAL PLANT 

EASTER TOYS TO MAKE . 

GREETING CARD DESIGNS ® 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


For Fun and Profit 










BEAD CREATURES 
ANTIQUE BANKS 
MAGIC SPINNER 


Directions On How To Make...Page 1 
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big n easy stockings 
gallon jug terrarium 


ribbon embroidery 


dolihouse dinette 


YOU CAN MAKE 
BEAUTIFUL, USEFUL 


AND PROFITABLE 
THINGS WITH THEM! 


“POPULAR 3... } 
ANDICRAFT | 








* 20 PILLOWS & * 23 GIFT * 30 BAZAAR * 23 EASY 
CUSHIONS PATTERN GIFT TOYS 
ITEMS ITEMS TO MAKE 


FREE! 


with every | year 
subscription 


BIG $3.00 VALUE! 
These 4 books (reg. cost $3.00) 
Sent FREE of charge with 
every subscription for 1 year! 


PP®SSBRSSSSSSHSBABHBBBSSRATnseeesvacsa Sessa aaeeeauensauae 


: Popular Handicraft, Box 428-AC 
: New Hampshire 03874 


[J 1 Year - 6 Issues - $4.00 (Free - 4 books) 
[] 3 Full Years - $9.00 


Seabrook, 


BACK AT ONCE 
IF THE 1ST ISSUE 
YOU RECEIVE 


DOESN'T PLEASE | 


Nw Uke oe 
YOU BEYOND : 
= City State — Zip 


MEASURE! 
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(Continued from page 49) 
% cup hot water 
¥ cup dry milk solids 
4% cups flour 
¥g cup sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs, beaten 
% cup shortening, melted and cooled 

Soften yeast in lukewarm water, 
5 to 10 minutes. Meanwhile com- 
bine hot water, dry milk solids, sugar 
and salt. Allow this mixture to cool 
to 100° and then add softened yeast 
mixture, beaten eggs and shorten- 
ing. 

Add 2% cups flour and beat until 
smooth, about 75 strokes. Add enough 
more flour (4 cup at a time) to make 
a soft dough. Turn dough out on a 
floured surface; allow to rest 10 
minutes, 

Knead until smooth and elastic. 
Shape dough into a ball and place 
it in an oiled bowl. Cover and allow 
to rise in a warm, draft-free place 
until doubled in bulk, or place in 
refrigerator overnight. Punch down 





If the tiller you’ve been using has its revolving 
blades in FRONT and NO power to the wheels 
(See ‘TORTURE!’ above left), you won't ever be 
happy with it again once you try the TROY-BILTS& 
Roto Tiller-Power Composter which has its re- 
volving blades in the REAR and POWER DRIVEN 
WHEELS — and is SO EASY ae you guide it 
‘J iy? 


with just ONE HAND! (See 
You do NOT have to walk behind it, leaving foot- 
prints! It does NOT shake you half to death! It 
leaves NO wheelmarks! There’s NO unbearable 
tangling! The TROY-BILT® is now in its 11th 


| above right). 
[ie year. $O if you want tilling to be a JOY 


instead of TORTURE from now on, please clip 
this ad now and send today for the whole story 
of this wonderfully different and better design 
in tillers! We’ll send complete details, including 
prices and OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in effect 
for a limited time! Just ask for FREE BOOKLET. 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 
Dept. 40273 
102nd St. & Ninth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 | 
ee 
ASAE a ee 


v1: Ae 


Ras railer CATALOG 
eS Hees TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


rf WRITE US TODAY 


FRelintle “1113 Chestnut St., Camden, N.J. 





ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen's Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE 


JOHN VOSS 


Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 




























































100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 


MICHIGAN NURSERY GROWN... .only $ 
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1 
Mail coupon before May 15 and get 100 GLADIOLUS BULBS , 
for only a penny a bulb! These glads were grown in the fertile soil _ ‘i 
of Michigan. Are mixed in a stunning array of reds, yellows, pinks, * 
purples, white, crimson, violet, multicolor, etc., as available. These bulbs F 
are small and with normal soil, care and growing conditions will give 1 
you many blooms this year and grow on to larger bulbs that give star- i 
i 
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O 100 GLADS $1.00 
NAME....... ro goiw oa !a ela seein ese ace vern a 


and shape into cinnamon rolls, tea 
rings or dinner rolls. 

To form cinnamon rolls, divide 
dough in half. Using a rolling pin, 
roll half the dough (on an oiled sur- 
face) into a rectangle about 1015 
inches. The thinner it is rolled, the 
more convolutions of nice cinnamon- 
sugar youll have. 

Spread surface with very soft or 
melted butter or margarine. I find 
the back of a tablespoon does the 
spreading very well. Then combine 
34 cup brown sugar, | teaspoon 
cinnamon and about % cup raisins. 
If the raisins are dry, plump them 
by putting them in hot water for 
about 5 minutes; drain and pat with 
paper toweling. Sprinkle sugar mix- 
ture and raisins on dough rectangle. 

Starting on one long side, roll 
jelly-roll fashion. Pinch along edge 
to seal. Now instead of cutting into 
34-inch slices, try using a clean white 
thread; double it, grasping an end 
in each hand, slip it under roll of 
dough and bring the threads together 
to sever the dough. It doesn’t flatten 
the coil of dough or squeeze out the 
filling. Place in greased 9X 13-inch 
pan, evenly spaced to allow even 
baking. Bake at 375° for about 20 


minutes, or until done. 


Oatmeal Bread 


Oatmeal bread is a favorite for 
toast, sandwiches or just plain bread 
and butter. It tends to be a sticky 
dough, so if it starts to stick to your 
hands while kneading, stop and rub 
your hands together to remove the 
offending dough, then flour your 
hands again and start over. If it 
sticks to the board, put dough aside 
and scrape off sticky part with a 
pancake turner or metal spatula. 
Then sprinkle on a bit of flour and 
have another go. If you don't stop 
and clean your hands and the board, 
the situation only becomes worse. 


OATMEAL BREAD 
1 cup rolled oats, quick or regular 
1 cup boiling water 
1 cup milk, scalded 
1 package yeast 
4% cup lukewarm water 
4% cup molasses 
2 to 3 tablespoons brown sugar, or some 
honey 
2% teaspoons salt 
I egg 
3 tablespoons butter or margarine, 
melted 
Flour 


Combine oats, boiling water and 
milk in a large bowl. Let stand about 
20 minutes for quick oats and nearly 
1 hour for regular. Dissolve yeast 
in lukewarm water and add to oat- 
meal when it is cooled to 100°. Com- 
bine all other ingredients except 
flour. Stir in 3 cups flour and beat 
75 strokes. Add more flour in half- 


tlingly beautiful gladiolus colors year after year. Any bulb not flowering 
5 years replaced free. Mail coupon now to get this wonderful bargain 
delivered for Spring Planting. Satisfaction guaranteed or return within 
10 days for purchase price refund. 


O 500 for $4.50 

(J Send C.0.D. 
plus postage. 

(D Cash order 
add 35c and 
we ship post- 
age paid. 


O 200 for $1.94 


cup amounts until workable dough 
is obtained. 

Turn out dough on floured board 
and let rest 10 minutes. Knead until 
springy and smooth, about 10 min- 
utes. Put in greased bowl and let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Punch 
down, shape into 2 loaves and put 
into well greased pans. Allow to rise 
again until double in bulk. Bake at 
350° for 50 minutes. 


Sally Lunn 

There are many recipes for Sally 
Lunn Bread, some using yeast and 
some requiring other leavening agents. 
This delicate bread is just right for 
a ladies’ luncheon or a special treat 
for the family. 

It is tricky to knead, as the dough 
is very soft. I recommend that you 
use a metal spatula to move the 
dough until surface is covered with 
flour; then handle deftly. This par- 
ticular recipe was obtained years 
ago from the King’s Arms Tavern 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. 


SALLY LUNN BREAD 
1 yeast cake 
1 cup warm milk 
4 tablespoons butter 
43 cup sugar 
2 eggs 
3% cups flour 
4 teaspoon salt 


Dissolve yeast cake in milk while 
you cream butter and sugar. Add 
eggs to creamed mixture and mix 
well. Measure and sift flour and salt 
together. Add this to creamed mix- 
ture, alternately with the milk mix- 
ture. Beat well. Let rise in a warm 
place (85°) until double in bulk. This 
will take about an hour. 

Knead lightly on a floured board. 
Put into well-greased Sally Lunn 
mold, an angel food cake pan or a 
3%X10” ring mold. Let rise again 
until double in bulk (about | hour) 
and bake at 300° for 1 hour. Serve 
hot. 





Do you have... 


Simplicity pattern No. 7872? It 
includes an ascot, two beret-type 
hats and a hood. Mrs. Roy D. Wil- 
liams, Plessis, N. Y. 13675, is es- 
pecially eager to get the pattern for 
the hood. 


A china Calendar Plate for the 
year 1913 you would sell? If so, 
please contact Mrs. C. H. Rigerman, 
235 Prospect St., Lockport, N. Y. 
14094. 


Any thimbles you do not wish to 
keep? Mrs. Ronald W. Peck, Box 36, 
Danville, Vt. 05828, is interested in 
all kinds for her collection. 


Odd teacups of “Florentine” 
china? This had a green and gold 
design and was made by Johnson 
Brothers of New York City. Mrs. 
Harold Drummond, Brier Hill, N. Y. 
13614, sends in this request. 


A copy of “Bagpipes to Foghorns” 
by Joe Banis you would sell? Mr. 
Walter A. Dietz, 816 Coolidge St., 
Westfield, N. J. 07090, would like 
to find this book. 


An old pendulum clock, floor or 
mantle model, you do not wish to 
keep? Mr. Thomas Parker, Quail 
Hollow Rd., Marathon, N. Y. 13803, 
says condition is not necessarily im- 
portant. 


FASHIONS 





Send 75 cents now for our now 
Spring-Summer Pattern Catalog and 
get any pattern you choose absolv ‘e- 
ly free! That’s a real money-sav ag 
value. There are pantsuits, p ay 
partners, caftans, day, evening, tra vel 
styles —more than 100 styles or 
all sizes. 

Send 75 cents today to AMERI« AN 
AGRICULTURIST Pattern Dept., | ox 
125, Old Chelsea Station, New York, 
N. Y. 10011. 





NATIONAL SAFETY 
COUNCIL 


Votes 


Divorce Deadly? — A U. S. study 
shows the deadliest drivers on the 
road are divorced men — they have 
a death rate five times the average. 


Human Hazard — Many home hvu- 
midifiers that contain stagnant 
reservoirs of water may harbor a 
strange kind of micro-organism which 
may cause serious lung disease in 
some people, according to a team 
of New Jersey doctors. 

This organism is described as a 
cross between a mold and a fungus. 
It sheds spores which travel through 
the heating system and are then in- 
haled. These spores become locged 
in the lungs where they may se’ off 
an alergic reaction. Doctors su; gest 
that cleaning and flushing the hu- 
midifier once or twice a month 
probably would prevent the orgaiism 
from growing in the equipment 


Curb Your Thirst — Around the 
world, authorities are using whateve! 
powers that be to separate the drink- 
ers from the drivers. 

In Australia . . . the name: of 
drinking drivers are sent to the cal 
newspapers and are printed u der 
the headline, “He’s Drunk and In 
Jail.” 

In Malaya . . . the drunk is jailed: 
if he’s married, his wife goes t00. 

In South Africa . . . the driver i 
given a 10-year prison sentene, @ 
fine of $2800, or both. 

In Turkey . . . drunk driver: ar 
taken 20 miles away by polic« and 
forced to walk back, under escrot 

In San Salvador . . . drunk d: ve 
are executed by firing squad. 


ning 
why 


Good Enough—An award wi 
driver gave five good reasons 
he drove safely year after yeu-:: 
“My wife, my three kids, and mé. 


American A griculturist, March, 1974 
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ANGUS 

fi.2 SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Revister Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Mevyland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
82-7160. 

FC SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 


he “ers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Ermadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


PERFORMANCE TESTED BULLS, bred 
a open females. 54th year. Farm raised 
ar priced. Philip Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 
1 1. 716/337-2226. 


BABY CHICKS 


RIDGWAY’S 5lst YEAR - Producing Ist 
geveration chicks. Top laying strains, heavies 
a 
B 





Leghorns and Vantress White Rock Cross 


ilers. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 


ilar. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 


Cc 
43232. 

Si .VER HALLCROSS CHICKS. Sex-Links, 
Geiden Buffs, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Reeks, White Leghorns. For meat: Heavy 
Waite Cornish Halleross. Write for pricelist. 
I 
V 
I 
V 





| Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook Hill Road, 
llingford, Conn. 06492. 


{;-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘‘Rugged as a 

Mle’ white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 

brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 

Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 

broilers or capons try our premium quality 

tornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
ms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


C 

K 

PROFIT POWERED, extra heavy laying 
Lezhorns, Red, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy breeds. Cockerels go 14 
Ik 
T 
\ 
tc 








Circular. Phone: 717/866-2820. Strickler 
‘arms, Newmanstown 3, Pa. 170738. 

WHITE LEGHORN, Buff Sex-Link chicks of 
quality; write for free literature and 
Parks Poultry Farm, Cortland, N.Y. 





prices: 
2045. Phone 607/756-9310. 





] 

COLOR POULTRY BOOK $2.50 - both popu- 
le rarest, exotic breeds - all fowl. 40 egg 
goose incubator $44.95; electric pickers, auto- 
matie turning incubators; scalders. Official 
Bantam Book $3.00; Poultry Breeding Stand- 
ard $9.00. 950 picture catalog, 50¢. Strom- 
berg’s, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 


CHAROLAIS 


MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


FOR SALE: Purebred Charolais cows and 
heifers, both open and bred. ‘‘Fuyard 1st’ 
daughter, 1969 cow, and two 1970 ‘Colmar’ 
daughters all due to full French ‘“‘Alger” son. 
Bill Meub, Rivendell, RFD #2, Middlebury, 
Vt. 05758. 802/462-2377. 


N. Y. S..s OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.|, tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 














Dispersal Sale 
Beautiful Purebred Registered 
Charolais 
For Foundation Herd 
Purebred Cows - one ¥2-French, one 
a-French two with 6 months bull calves 
at side. 
Including two rare Michaelis Branded 
and two daughters of Aiglon 
Plus 
3 Fine Purebred Heifers from same line 
All half French 
Al! 9 safe in calf, good dispositions, 
no calving nor genetic problems. 
At the 8th Colonial Spring Sale 
Farmers Livestock Exchange 


Boonsboro, Md. 
March 30, 1974 


WD 





< 


8TH CHAROLAIS SPRING 
SALE 


aturday, March 30, 1974 - 12 noon 

at the Farmer’s Livestock Exchange, 
s0onsboro, Md. (Near Hagerstown - 
ist off Interstate 81). 


100 LOTS 
“A CATTLEMAN’S SALE” 


30 Purebred Charolais Bulls 


| ready for immediate service. 
ully guaranteed by the breeder. 
ne selection of the year. Weighed 
2nd graded on sale day. Herd bulls 
id quality commercial bulls. 


10 Select Charolais Females 


irefully screened by the commit- 
‘°€. Foundation quality females. 
“caturing the dispersal of three, 
igh quality breeding herds. A great 
St of sound, good producing, high 

ality females. Mostly cows with 
“ives or due soon after sale. Sale 
>-onsored by the Colonial Charolais 

sociation. For catalogs: 


Buzz Garey, Sale Manager 
Box F, 100 Walnut Lane 
Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
215/295-6664 
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CHAROLAIS 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE from a group of high- 
est quality purebred Charolais heifers repre- 
senting French and domestic seedstock. Open 
or bred from our performance-tested certified 
herd. Special winter prices. R. B. Hazard, 
Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 315/- 
696-5353. 


2 PUREBRED CHAROLAIS BULLS for sale: 
#100 - 15 months old weighs 1,450 Ibs., 
type score 14, 34 French, 3.18 lbs. weight per 
day of age in breeding condition. #101 - 12 
months old weighs 1,285 Ibs. in pasture con- 
dition, type score 15, by Certified Meat Sire 
HF023 Adam Aiglon, 3.24 lbs. weight per day 
of age. R. B. Hazard - 315/696-5353. 








Purebred Charolais Bulls out of 
TESTED & PROVEN SIRES 
FOREST FARM URANIUM 2 


Sired top gaining bull N.Y. state 1972 
Sired grand champion steer Nebraska 1973 
Also 


COLMAR FULL FRENCH son of 
SYLVAIN 


Offspring sired world record gaining bull 
Shipped free in N.Y. state 


Forest Farm 


Mahopac, N.Y. 10541 
914-528-8590 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
eall or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652-3912. 











DOGS 





SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS Border Collies: 
Working and family dog; beautiful puppies; 
34 years Imported breeding; guaranteed satis- 





faction; registered; training instructions. 
Carroll Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, Penna. 
16827. 814/466-6535. en ON 

AKC AIREDALE PUPPIES - ideal guard 


and companion. Natural coon, woodchuck 
hunters. Champion lines. Tourtellotte, Morris, 
N.Y. 13808. 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Myrtle Angle, 
R.D. #2, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 18301. Phone 
717/421-7496. 


AKC NEWFOUNDLAND’S, champion pedi- 
gree. $175.00 plus shipping. R. C. Todd, Jr., 
RD #2, Dillsburg, Pa. 17019. 717/482-5894. 








DUCKS & GEESE 


RIDGWAY’S 5lst YEAR - Producing large 
White Embdens, White Chinese, and Toulouse 
goslings. White Pekin, Rouen and Mallard 
ducklings. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 
circular. Ridgway Hatcheries, Inc., LaRue 7, 
Ohio 43332. 


POPULAR, RARE BREEDS Waterfowl. 15 
Ibs. Dux-Wax $12.50, removes pin feathers 
easier, faster. Re-usable! Rubber duck picker 
$9.95, fits electric drill. Book: Modern Water- 
fowl Management $8.95. Stromberg’s, Fort 
Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ings eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about 
prices. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 


HARDY GOSLINGS, DUCKLINGS. Gata. 
logue 25¢. Write: Pilgrim Goose Hatchery, 
Williamsfield, Ohio 44098. 














GAME BIRDS 





950 PICTURE PET Hobby Supply Catalog 
50¢, many gamebirds offered. Book: Raising 
Gamebirds $2.50. Stromberg’s, Fort Dodge 61, 
Towa 50501. 

BOB WHITE QUAIL. Detailed folder. Write 
Roger Tobey, N. Billerica, Mass. 01862. 








GOATS 


DAIRY GOATS ~- profitable, fun to raise. 
Read how in Dairy Goat Journal, monthly 
magazine. $4 per year. Box 1908 C-36, Scotts- 
dale, Arizona 85252. 











GUINEAS 
KEETS, ADULTS, hatching eggs. Guinea 
Book $8.00. 950 picture catalog 50¢. Strom- 


berg’s, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 





HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 
3500 or 914/223-5224, 


HEREFORDS - PUREBRED POLLED heifer 
calves. Francis Warner, Rte. 1, Box 247, 
Chenango Forks, N.Y. 13746. 


REGISTERED POLLED 















= DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
= TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 


‘Gy HEREFORDS 
woz NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
=< Lp POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
oS 2 Sires in Service 
Ss = BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 








HEREFORDS 


NEW YORK POLLED HEREFORD 
ASSOCIATION “SUPER” 
SHOW & SALE 


April 6, 1974 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
JUDGING PAVILION 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


10 Select Bulls-50 Females - Bred/Open 
Dr. Al Cowan, Judge 
A. W. “Ham” Hamilton, Auctioneer 
Show - 10:00 A.M. Sale - 12:30 P.M. 
Holiday Inn, Ithaca, Sale Headquarters 
Social Hour - 6:30, Dinner - 7:45 
Friday, April 5. Join us. 


For information Contact: 


Ed Coulter, Spring Sale Mer. 
Coultswood Farm 

Memphis, N.Y. 13112 

Phone: 315/638-0850 








31ST ANNUAL 
NEW YORK HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


SELECT SPRING “aS 
bd 


pk 30, 1974 - 12:30 p.m. 
Livestock Pavilion 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


50 Polled & Horned Registered Hereford 
Heifers, bred & open. Semi-Fitted - Ready 
for work. 


Officially graded by N.Y. Dept. of Agri. & 
Markets - Pete Comerford and Dave Foster. 






Call or write Prof. E. A. Pierce 
Sec’y N.Y. Hereford Association 
Rm. 114 Morrison Hall 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 





a Le Ga 
mart Lar 





HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS close to freshen - bred 
and open. John E. Byrne, Turnpike Rd. RD 
aESs Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/252-7870. 


HOLSTEIN FEEDER (STEER) Calfs - 250 
Ibs. to 500 Ibs. For sale year around. Cayuga 
Fields Farm, Route 34, Venice Center, N.Y. 
13161. Phone 315/364-8846. 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 





Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 





HORSES 





ARABIAN STUD SERVICE, all foals eligible 
for Registration, stock for sale. Twin Brook 
Farm, Parksville, N.Y. 12768. Phone 914/- 
292-7797. 


HORSE TRAINING 





“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1643 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 453859. 





PEAFOWL 





PEAFOWL $35 A PAIR, Golden Pheasants 
$15 a pair. An ideal gift for the teenager. 
Send for list. Ronnie Laviana, 1684 Cham- 


berlain Highway, Kensington, Conn. 06037. 





PIGEONS 





BOOK: Making Squab Raising Profitable 
$2.95. 950 picture pet hobby catalog 50¢. 
Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, 
Towa 50501. 





POULTRY 


BROILERS - RIDGWAY’s 4 lb. 8 week old, 
White Cornish Rocks. Guaranteed delivery. 
Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 
MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, 
guineas, chicks and turkeys. Hoffman Hatch- 
ery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 








PENNSYLVANIA’S 
1ST PERFORMANCE TESTED BULL SALE 


1:00 P.M. Friday 


MARCH 29, 


1974 


Meat Animal Evaluation Center 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 16802 
(814-238-2527) 


SELLING APPROXIMATELY 50 BULLS 
Bulls on test include: 


24 Angus 

1 Horned Hereford 
7 Simmental 

1 Red Angus 


25 Charolais 
6 Polled Hereford 
3  Chianina 
1 Shorthorn 


approximately 75% of these bulls sell 


Auctioneer 
Morris Fannon, Pennington Gap, Va. 


Son-o-Ray Results will be in Catalogue 


Average Daily Gain For 68 Bulls After 84 Days 
3.32 Ib./Day 


For More Information Contact Meat Animal Evaluation Center 


Sponsored By 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State University, 
Pennsylvania Cattlemen’s Association, and State Breeders Associations 


53 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, ete. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 


RAISE YOUR OWN Meat - many breeds, sell 
profitably. Book: Rabbits for Pleasure and 
Profit $3.00. 950 picture pet hobby supply 
eatalog 50¢. Make your own cage equipment. 
Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, 
Towa 50501. 











SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 





TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #8, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1304, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 








horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 
SELECT YOUR POLLED Shorthorns for 


future possession. Virgil D. Braisland, Sid- 


ney, New York 13838. 





SHEEP 





WILD APPLE HILL FARM Ltd. Registered 
Suffolk and Columbian sheep for sale at all 
times. Maureen Hess, RD #1, Hudson, N.Y. 
12534. 518/672-7016. 


[ 


SHEEP 


FREE - Sheep Equipment-Supply Catalogue. 
Sheepman Supply Co., Barboursville, Virginia 
22923, 


SUFFOLKS LEAD. Ewes produce more mul- 
tiple births, have abundant milk supply. Free 
handbook. National Suffolk Sheep Association, 
Box 324RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 








SWINE 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 








Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 

DUROC BOARS and gilts, all ages, highest 
quality certified meat, production tested 
stock. Park F. Thomas, Par-Kay Farms, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 717/658-6544. 





REG. YORKSHIRE & HAMPSHIRE boars, 


direct from Shadyside Farms, Powell, Ohio. 
Top bloodlines, feed conversion, Scanoray 
data. Some SPF boars. Contact Ralph Bliek, 


Williamson, N.Y. 14589. 315/589-8617. 


BRITISH 1970 IMPORTATION - Registered 
Essex Saddleback, Welsh, Landrace. Young 
stock. Geoff. Wenham, RR 1, Great Village, 
Colchester Co., Nova Scotia, BOM ILO. 


PIGS THAT EAT and grow. Grain fed, cut, 
inspected, tagged, certificate. Delivered sub- 
ject inspection. Truckload lots 150 - 200 over- 
night, New England states. Pigs 25 to 30 Ibs. 
$28.00, delivered; 50 Ibs. $40.00; 75 Ibs. 
$50.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc crosses. 
Call at night to order. References every state. 
C. Stanley Short, Sr., Inc., Kenton, Delaware 
19955. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE BOAR, sired by 
Baron who made 220 lbs. in 138 days, A.D.G. 
2.34, 0.52 B.F., indexed 228. Bare-ham’s 








Farm, 50 Albright Rd., Ontario, N.Y. 14519; 
315/524-9431. 
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April Issue 0.0.00. Closes March 1 
AGENTS WANTED 
MAKE $1.00 PER SALE selling engraved 


Security plates. Free sales kit. 
Box 10460-76, Jacksonville, 


metal Social 
Engravaplates, 
Florida 32207. 


ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 





FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa 50401. 


BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 


BEES ARE PROFITABLE honey producers 
and pollinators. Send $1.10 for ‘Starting 
Right With Bees’ and 8 month subscription 
to Gleanings in Bee Culture, Dept. I, Medina, 
Ohio 44256. 











BOOKS 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 86, 481 Thurs- 
ton Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 

WHEN BEING A BOY was fun - Western 
New York Life 1890-1911. Hard covers $4.25 








May Issue 


Publishing and closing dates 


Closes April 1 





BUILDINGS 


ango- 
STEEL BUILDINGS, INC. 


Commercial, Industrial, Farm 





For information write: 


Roy A. Tuttle, Jr. 

Box 307 

King Ferry, N.Y. 13081 
315/364-8067 


Roy K. Ottman 

Box 668 

Cobleskill, N.Y. 12403 
518/296-8840 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 days 
possible. Easy taking orders for dwarf, stand- 





ard fruit trees, roses, ornamentals. H. B. 
Price earned $7,118.90 first year! Color outfit 
free! Stark, E10534, Louisiana, Missouri 
633538. 


CEDAR POSTS 


CEDAR POSTS & POLES. Guy Peryea, Rl, 
Plattsbure, N.Y. 12901. 518/563-4286. 


CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


CROWNVETCH 


CROWNVETCH - A SENSATIONAL new 
forage legume and landscaping cover. Ask 
about the special introductory offer of seed 
to livestockmen. Bulletin: Crownvetch for 














SWINE 


PRODUCTION TESTED - Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland. 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H. 
Thomas, Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821. 








REG. CHESTER WHITE boars and gilts, 
weanling pigs. Roger Shufelt, RD #2, Wol- 
cott, N.Y. 14590. Phone 315/594-2748. 





NEW YORK STATE YORKSHIRE CLUB'S 
ANNUAL SPRING SHOW & SALE 
Saturday Afternoon - March 23, 1974 


Sale at Empire Livestock Market, Rt. 5 
Caledonia, New York 
Featuring 60 Head of Quality Bred Gilts, 
Open Gilts and Breeding Age Boars. With a 
special consignment from Ohio. Judging 
10:30 A.M. - Sale 1:30 P.M. 


For catalog write: 
John F. Stenson 








RD 3 
Warsaw, New York 14569 
TURKEYS 
RIDGWAY’S 5lst YEAR - Producing Big 


Bronze, Large White poults, Guineas. Guaran- 
teed delivery. Free circular. Ridgway Hatcher- 
ies, LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 


TURKEY REARING BOOK $3.50. Bourbon 
Reds, Royal Palms - popular breeds. Hatch- 
ing eggs, adults. Strombereg’s, Fort Dodge 61, 
Iowa 50501. 





JUNG TISSUCS es ... Closes May 1 


ADVERTISING 


35 cents per word, 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. ° 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Min 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extr 
includes address. Send check or money order ‘ 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHAC 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


TT 


TURKEYS 





INFORMATIVE BOOKLET on How to F wise 


Turkeys. Send $1.50 to Ridgway Hatche 
LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 


SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef ca 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves 
fast growing top market animals \ 
high cutability. 

Cows are good milkers, excel! 
mothers, have high fertility and ger 
Simmentals cross well on all breed 
cattle. 


For information contact 
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New York Simmental Associatior 


Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 
VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


a 





DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary su 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States S 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, § 
Carolina. 


lies 
ew 
um 
uth 





THE LATEST - in animal health produ 
by mail. For free catalog write: Sanivet, 
Box 382, Catskill, New York 12414. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. 
service on mail or phone orders. Free ca 
from the area’s full-service veterinary 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, 
Anchor Laboratories 
Cedarville Road, Easton, 
(215) 252-1338. 


Pa. 18042. Pi 





RATES 
initial or group of numera! 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 








FARM BUILDINGS 


“IMAGINEERED” BUILDINGS DESIGNED FOR 
a Mase ae SS 
Mey mR ee aaa a3 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


ATLANTIC 
yeaa 8 
PUTS el te 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
PHONE: TOLL FREE 716-926-2560 


FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 








treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 18045. 607/756-7871. 

FARMS FOR SALE 
VIRGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY farms, 
country estates and_ residential properties. 


Specific or ideal requirements needed for re- 
ply. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 

FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 


vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 














prepaid. Bronson Taylor, 4609 Sunset Drs, Forage - 25¢, Write: Crownvetch, Dept. AA, ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
Buena Vista, Holiday, Florida 33589. Castile, New York 14427. lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 

BUILDINGS i. EARTHWORMS =i 14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 
ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make SOUTHERN PA. - Several dairy farms from 
under ‘‘Farm Buildings.’’ We ship buildings $3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 100 to 1,000 acres. Van Cleve Real Estate, 
anywhere. worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. New Oxford, Pa. 173850. Phone 717/624-8201. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 
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FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hi 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Sto< 
Broker, Dundee. New York 148387. 


ypes 
ting 
ing, 





FARMS FOR SALE: All types, larg 
small. Wayne, Cayuga, Seneca, Oswego 
ties. Tell Farmer Don your needs. More 
happy to spend time with you. Thinki 
selling? Why not? Great demand! L« 
try. Don Holdridge Realty, P.O. Box 
Red Creek, New York 18148. Phone 31! 
8150. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Many new list 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, act 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Lc 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon 
Inc. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, 
dam, N.Y. 13676. 315/265-3740. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK dairy farms a 
lows - 96 acres, 50 stanchions, bulk 
vear around stream, and _ beautiful 

$77,000. 263 acres in the lime belt, 50 
chions, bulk tank, dumping station, 

financing, $85,000. We also have 5 far 
the 90 to 100 cow class. Write Yaman 
Estate, 127 N. Main St., Cortland, 
13045 or call Art Allen, salesman 

specialist) at 607/863-9358 for appoin 
onlv. 

NEW YORK STATE dairy farms for 
(1) Chenango County 180 acre 40-cow 
Good machinery, nice 4-bedroom house. 
be bought stocked or bare. Owner will 
in financing real estate. (2) Madison C 
225 working acres. Barn ties 99 cows 
young stock. 2 big silos and unloaders. 
er feeder. Buy with or without H« 
cattle and machinery - plus 3 real 
houses. (8) Near Finger Lakes area - : 
man cperation. 115 acres. Plenty of 4 
and corn, 8 silos with unloaders, 2 are 
vestores. Double 3 milking parlor 

approx. 50 ties plus loose housing and 
Bunker feeder. A-1 Holstein cattle, abou 
are registered. Top line machinery. N 
bedroom house. Will sell stocked or 
Owner carries real estate mortgage 
Cortland County, 230 acres, barn spac 
100 head, pipeline milker, 2 silos wit 
loaders. Housing for 
bought bare or stocked. Also have 
ccuntry farms. Call or write Chas. J. G 
Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 18088. 

1-815/457-2557 or 1-315/457-3380. 
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FARMS FOR SALE | 


CAYUGA COUNTY - 50 acres excellent soils, 
woods and creek. Main highway. Fair 4 bed- 
yoom house, drilled well. $49,500. 145 acre 
dairy farm, beautiful large modernized home. 
50 stall barn, bulk tank, pipeline, 4 silos, 
auto-feeder. Showplace farm. $125,000. 75 
acre recreation farm, pond, woods, rolling 
open land. 3 bedroom modernized home. 
$36,500. Ralph Real Estate, 147 Genesee St., 
Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/253-6278. 


FREE CATALOG. From its beginning the 
Four Effs catalog has described a wide 
choice of listings — all kinds, sizes, prices — 
in a candid, clear, complete manner. Some 
are in the mountains, on or near lakes, near 
the seashore, in rural areas, ete. New York 


and New England. A few words about 





special needs, price, etc. may be helpful. 
Four Effs, Box 264AA, Manchester, N.H. 
03105. (Representatives wanted.) 

THIRTY YEARS EXPERIENCE as dairy 


and cash crop farmer, dairy farms from 200 
to 1200 acres; hobby farms and open land in 
Finger Lakes Region. For full cooperation 
contact: Casler Real Estate, Box 202, Cato, 
N.Y. 13038. 315/626-6446. Salesman by ap- 
pointment: John Townsend 607/582-6318. 


RECREATION & STOCK FARM. Easy terms 
on resort-area 160-acre upstate New York 
farm. Best of on-the-spot hunting, potential 
site for 2-acre pond, has about mile frontage 
on spring-fed brook, 2 acres muck land ideal 
for vegetable garden, 60 acres tillable. 2- 
story 4-bedroom farmhouse needs repair, has 
new roof. 36x70 drive-through dairy barn, 
12x86 addition for young stock, 24 steel stan- 
chions, water buckets, 3 box stalls. An amaz- 
ing buy at $30,000, $7,500 down, owner 
financing at 7-percent. Free - big 264-page 
Spring Catalog! Describes and pictures hun- 
dreds of farms, ranches, town and country 
homes, businesses coast to coast! Specify type 
property and location preferred. United Farm 
Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 


FOR SALE: 240 acre farm. Road and lake 
frontage. Portage, LK, Maine 04768. Phone 
Area Cede 207/435-2652. 


CORTLAND COUNTY dairy farms from 36 to 
150 milking animals. An excellent buy and 
owner financed is a 200 acre farm with 185 
acres tillable, housing 77 Holsteins and sell- 
ing stocked and equipped. For information 
on this and many other fine dairy farms 
write Yaman Real Estate, 127 North Main 
St., Cortland, N.Y. 13045, or call Art Allen 
Salesman, Farm Specialist at 607/863-9353 for 
appointment only. 

ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY - 212 acre dairy 
farm for sale. Equipped or bare. Frederick 
H, Phinney, P.O. Box 506, Watertown, N.Y. 
13601 or call 315/782-2270. 

















FARMS FOR SALE 


WASHINGTON COUNTY - SALEM, N.Y. - 
Vermont border: Mcdern dairy farm; 220 
acres, 120 acres tillable, 60 acres pasture, 40 
acres wooded; 39’x120’ cow barn, 66 stan- 
chions; 3 silos; 8 other barns - good condi- 
tion; lovely Colonial house, 5 bedrooms; oil 
heat; 12’x30’ sereened porch, attached garage. 
Asking $170,000.00, bare; $270,000.00 stocked 
and equipped. Several other good farms and 
country property. Send for free listings. 
Hawes - Realtor, Salem, N.Y. 12865. Phone 
518/854-3737 anytime. 


ORCHARDS 3,000 TREES - apple, peach, 
pear. Automatic poultry houses, capacity 
20,000 layers or 60,000 broilers. Two dwell- 
ings, 140 acres. $125,000. Also - 420 acres 
growing timber, $90,000. Robert Collester, 
816 Armory St., Springfield, Mass. 01107. 


FEED, COAL and Bottle Gas Business, near 
5 cities. 8- trucks, all equipment included. 
$33,000. Small farm, 100 acres, 80 tillable. 38 
cow barn, silo w/unloader. Very good 12 room 
home, modern kitchen with island bar. $39,- 
900. 54 cow barn, 2 silos, unloader. 150 acres, 
100 tillable. Good 10 room home, 1% baths. 
$135,000. 2900 acres, 20 acre lake, 4 miles on 
large stream, 3 miles road frontage. Re- 
duced to $507,500, only 10% down. Newer 98 
cow pipeline barn, cleaner, unloader. Newly 
remodeled carpeted 8 room home. 250 acres, 
150 tillable. 100 cows, 50 heifers, 3 tractors, 
truck, equipment. $180,000. Wimple Realtors, 
Sleansville, N.Y. 12160. Phone 518/875-6355. 
Free lists, state wants. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 250 acres gravel 
and loam scil, 120 tillable. Large barn for 100 
cows, tool shed, 2 silos with unloaders, bunk 
feeder, all milking equipment including 500 
gal. bulk tank, two family house, all buildings 
excellent condition. 272 acres gravel and 
Icam soil, 110 tillable, some large timber, 
large barn with pipeline milker system, tile 
silo, all purebred Holstein cattle, good line 
of machinery, 4 bedroom house with auto- 
matic heat, close to village. We also have 
several other conventional farms with one or 
two houses and several free stall farms with 
two or three houses, all stocked and equipped. 
Call us first for price and details. Lester N 
Fuller, Broker, Riceville Road, West Valley, 














N.Y. 14171. Phone 716/942-6636. 
MAINE DAIRY FARM .- Sabattus (near 
Lewiston). 3845 acres (258 tillage) 1 mile 


each of river frontage and road frontage, 
large gravel bank. 2 exceptional homes (one 
brick). Barn for 67 milkers, loose housing in 
barn cellar for young stock. 2 silos. Hay 
barn. Local milk market. Price $240,000.00. 
150 head of Holstein cattle and excellent line 
of corn and hay equipment may be pur- 
chased. H. Earl Megquier, Farm Specialist, 
Lamb Agency, Realtors, 645 Forest Avenue, 
Portland, Maine 04101. 





DAIRY FARMS - We have a large number 
of dairy farms for sale. We also have com- 
petent former or present dairy farmers as 
salesmen to assist in your purchase. North 
East Appraisals, Inec., Ithaca, New York 
607/273-7300. 

230 ACRES - 125 TILLABLE, 105 pasture 
and woods, pipeline milker, bulk tank 750 
gallons, 60 stanchions straight line and 16 in 
“L”, modern 5 bedroom home w/wall to wall 
carpeting, 2 bedroom mobile home. Bare price, 
$137,500. 413 acres - 234 tillable: 200 head 
capacity. Main barn 36x190 w/27 feet spread- 
er shed, 81 stanchions, 3 box stalls, barn 
cleaner, 2 unloaders and four 18x40 silos, 
150x80 heifer barn, 800 gal. bulk tank, 
60x40 tool shed, select flat farmland, main 
house and two tenant houses, also cheese 
house. Bare price, $350,000. 339 acres - 135- 
150 tillable. Two silos, 75 stanchion barn, 
Dipeline milker, 800 gallon bulk tank, mostly 
all level land, 4 bedroom home all located on 
convenient highway near good supply area. 
Bare, $137,500. Steve A. Skramko, R.D. 2, 


qeatield Springs, New York 13439. 315/858- 


ACRES 200 - working dairy farm. 100 stan- 
chion barn, silos, good house. Asking $80,000. 
Call Don V. MeWilliams, Broker, Canan- 
daigua, N.Y. - 315/394-6760. 


EASTERN NEW YORK dairy or beef farms; 
all sizes, stocked and equipped or bare. We 
also have fruit orchards, golf courses, lake 
and commercial properties. Call Louis Briere 
518/793-8231 salesman for Fitzgerald Realty 
of Glens Falls, N.Y, 518/793-6626. 3 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY - near lake re- 
Sort, 2 miles from St. Lawrence River. 325 
acres, 220 tillable - more could be reclaimed. 
Considered the best land in county. New 
aiding in center of home property. 40x100 
‘. barn, 49 stanchions with 20 stanchions in 
other end of barn. 20 acres tilled, 3 corn 
cribs, bulk tank, gutter cleaner and 5 bed- 
"oom house. Immediate possession. Lee Ten- 
Bek R. 2, Scotch Bush Rd., Ogdensburg, 
-Y. 13669. Phone 315/393-4156, 


ONG FARM - stocked & tooled, 200 
maple acres, new barn, 76 ties, 64 free 
ee Price $225,000. Rutland Realty, Rut- 
and, Vermont 05701. : 


FARM FOR SALE - 360-++ acres, large barn, 
nee ©oncrete silos. Lots of privacy, ideal for 
ane or developing. Decker Real Estate, 
Pk, ll North, Whitney Point, N.Y. 13862. 
“fone 607/692-3665. Tom Decker, Broker. 


pools - 150 ACRE river valley farm lo- 
on In northern Chenango County, N.Y., 
tio i. 8. 2 homes, both in beautiful condi- 
fant ood barn for 50 milkers with cleaner, 
ane dumping station, 2 silos, silo unloader 
ee eee conveyor. No stones, no tipping 
r se over. A family farm to be proud of. 
tillabt at $120,000. M144 - 150 acres mostly 
me &, best of soil. Small 3 bedroom house 
609 es old. 57 stall barn with cleaner and 
aoneeae tank, 20x60 Harvestore and 20x40 
aa ete silo with unloader. Full line of 
6 Dment, Including 100 H.P. tractor and 
a fae of Holsteins - half registered. Priced 
ae °,000 complete. We know good farms. 
Y on. Real Estate, Main St., Stamford, 
- 12167. Phone 607/653-3193. 


“ARM” WITH PRIDE. This nice 168 acre 
Water, : °0 acres pasture, cross fenced; spring 
a oa 100 acres tillable; 35 wooded. Main 
ines x80’, 40 ties, bulk tank, silo, ma- 
aed Shed, gutter cleaner and fans. Early 
mee home, 11 rooms, 5-6 bedrooms, 2 
Daved modern kitchen; oil F/A heat. 7,500’ 

“ toad frontage. Close to town. All for 
















































otedee 7000 Strout Realty, Inec., Route 1, 
386-2999" N.Y. 13676. 315/265-7070 or 3815/- 
“<<. Free local lists. 
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NEW YORK STATE: 148 acres horse and 
beef farm, two large barns, set up for horses 
and beef, 100 tillable acres, large 10-room 
house. 29% down, 7% interest. 210 acres, 190 
tillable, 78 stanchion barn, three silos, barn 
equipment. $100,000. 340 acres, 100 cow barn, 
silos, large hcme, exceptionally good price 
$150,000. 225 acres, new 60-cow barn, two 
20x50 silos, 20x27 Harvestore, other buildings; 
gocd house. $135,000. Call Richard E. Posson, 
Lic. R. E. Broker, RD #3,° Norwich, N.Y. 
138815. 607/334-9727. 


DELUXE COLONIAL SHOWPLACE - 164 
acres, mostly tillable, 60 stanchions, 24x62 
silo, 58 milkers, machinery, 113 acre meadow, 
navigable river, 
$70,000, excellent condition, $195,000, $56,000 
down. 148 acres, 90 tillable, 57 stanchions, 
silos, 65 head, machinery, good home, $95,000. 
156 acres, bare, 126 tillable, 50 ties, good 
large home, attractive setting, $49,500. 350 
acres, 150+ tillable, 43 stanchions, expand- 
able, silos, machinery, 51 head, fair home, 
$77,000, $60,000 without cattle. 409 acres, 325 





- tillable, 63 ties, three large outbuildings, four 


bedroom heme, 63 milkers, machinery, $160,- 
000. ° 398 acres, 250 tillable, 60 stanchions, 
machinery, good home, nice setting, $77,000. 
119 acres, all tillable, barn, machine shed, 
13 room home needs work, $44,000. 550 acres, 
350 tillable, 90 on pipeline, two milkhouses, 
four silos, two excellent homes, 90 excellent 
Helstein milkers, young stock, big machinery, 


excellent corn and alfalfa, $312,000. 900 
acres, 136 ties, much new, machinery, 113 
head, gravel pit, $213,000, $148,000 bare. 
Brisson Real Estate, RD 2, Massena, N.Y. 


13662. 315/769-9387 or 315/764-0896. 


FINGER LAKES - Choice farms, 75 to 400 
acres, general farming, orchard, vineyard 
dev., also recreational. J. A. Hillen, Broker, 





Old Chatham, N.Y. 518/757-2681, or J. L. 
ee Salesman, Romulus, N.Y. 315/549- 
8722. 





CENTRAL NEW YORK FARMS ~- 208 acre 
dairy, barn for 57 plus heifers; 2 houses, 
excellent location, only $75,000. 220 acres 
with 140 free stalls, good house, best of soil, 
$185,000. 425 acre dairy, barn for 100 plus 
heifers; 2 houses, only $195,000. 360 acres, 
cash crop and dairy, excellent all-electric 6 
bedroom house, $237,500. 460 acres, barn for 
80 plus 40 free stalls; 2 houses, great po- 
tential, $235,000. 240 acres, new 80 free stall 
plus 40 stanchions with pipeline; good house, 
2 new trailers, beautiful operation, only 
$167,500. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court St., 
Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/253-3813. 


EXCEPTIONAL 952 ACRE race horse, cattle, 
breeding, and training dream farm. Superb 
modern main house plus 4 older houses. 3 
horse barns plus 9 other farm _ buildings, 
barns. % mile all weather training race 
track. Beautifully located scenic hills Steuben 
County, New York, 250 miles from N.Y.C., 45 
minutes airport. Taxes paid from income 
gas & oil lease. Offered at $400,000. Call 
Broker - 212/544-1952 or 215/295-6664. 


174 ACRES, 62 STALLS, 800 gal. bulk tank, 
dumping station, barn cleaner, 3 excellent 
silos, outbuildings, remodeled 3-4 bedroom 
home. 300 acres, 2 silos, pipeline milker, bulk 
tank, 2 homes, complete with cattle and ma- 
chinery. 470 acres, automated, capacity for 
100 milkers, free stalls, milking parlor, 3 
Harvestore silos (1 high moisture) 2 houses, 
complete with cattle (90% Registered Hol- 
steins) and machinery. Robert S. ‘Petzold, 
Real Estate, 5th Ave., Rt. 17C, Owego, New 
York 13827. 607/687-0541. 


EASTERN NEW YORK dairy farms, all 
sizes from one-man operations to 600 acre 
modern dairies. Bare or stocked and equipped. 
Petteys Agency, Ft. Ann, N.Y. 12827. 518/- 
632-5640 evenings. 











tremendous home appraised- 





FARMS FOR SALE 


SENECA COUNTY -- Heart of beautiful 
Finger Lakes Region, 35 farm listings, dairy, 
cash crop, muck. Several excellent vineyard 
sites on shores of Cayuga and Seneca Lakes. 
Scheuerman Realty, 9 State St., Seneca Falls, 
New York 13148. Phone 315/568-9818. 


FARMS FOR RENT 


400 TILLABLE ACRES, about half muck 
and bottom land. Corn drying and storage 
facilities for 35,000 bushel. John Debrucque 
Sr., Canastota, N.Y. 138082. 315/697-7344. 


FARM FOR RENT - 60 cow freestall barn, 
milking parlor, automatic feeding from 20 
by 50 silo. Two hay barns and sheds for 
heifers. 160 acres, 70 tillable. Extra land 
available to rent. No house. Robert W. Smith, 
East Chatham, N.Y. 12060. Phone 518/794- 
5154. 














FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING -. dairy 


farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville. 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 
WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 


England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
3193 or 607/547-8218. 

WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #8, 
Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 











WANTED - 50-60 cow farm from owner. 
Stocked, equipped. $30-35,000 down, balance 
on percentage milk check. Box 369-GB, 


Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


EXPERIENCED MAN with family desires 
small stocked farm - rent with option to buy 
from retiring farmer. Louis Masse, Turners 
Falls, Mass. 01376. Phone 413/863-9539. 


HAVE A FARM or land to sell? We have 
customers interested in buying in New York 
State. Please send us your listing giving 
description and_ price. De Groot Realty, Rt. 
23, Hamburg, New Jersey 07419. Phone 201/- 
827-9774. Licensed New Jersey-New York Real 
Estate Broker. 


WANTED - ANY FARM in Connecticut or 
New Hampshire. Write United Equity In- 
vestors, Boston Post Rd.,. Westbrook, Connec- 
ticut 06498 or phone 1/203/399-6096. 











WANTED 


Affordable dairy farm to love and im- 
prove. Large house, 2 full stories, cellar, 
attic. Stocked and equipped. Bulk tank, 
pipeline, barn cleaner. Isolated - shade 


trees, water, etc. Young, hard-working 
family, personal and financial references. 
Not interested in investment property. 
FHA or owner financing. 


Box 369-FX 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 
FLOWERS & BULBS 


FREE: NEW CATALOG of award winning 





dahlias. Special money-saving assortments. 
Write: Legg Dahlia Gardens, R.D. #2, 
Geneva, New York 14456. 

GREENHOUSES 





GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 





HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888, 


HAY FOR SALE .- all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13389. 


ALL TYPES HAY and straw. Good horse 
hay. Alfred Cobb, Box 24, RD #1, Waterloo, 
N.Y. 13165. 315/789-2660. 


FOR SALE - Dairy and horse hay & straw. 
Delivered or at farm. When writing please 
give phone number. George Harding, Box 171, 
Cairo, N.Y. 12413. 

















HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN— Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 


eall: Eastern <A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 





SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on_ stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Megr., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. 


MALE - APPRENTICE TRAINER. Train 
dogs and instruct the blind in their use. Three 
year apprenticeship program. Permanent 
position with excellent employee benefits. 
Starting salary dependent on education and 
experience. Driver’s license required. Write 
Box 369-FW, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 











HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED ORCHARD MAN wanted to 
operate 35 acre fruit farm producing high 





quality fruit for large roadside market. 
Write: Hill Top Orchards, Branford, Conn. 
06405. 





MATURE COUPLE - experienced, farm- 
oriented, wildlife and environment minded, 
to manage large estate with park-like atmos- 
phere in southern New York State. New 3 
bedrocm house with privacy provided, plus 
salary and privileges, and one month paid 
vacation annually. Must furnish A-1 refer- 
ences, salary required and phone number 
with first letter. Will assist in moving. Good 
opportunity for right couple for permanent 
position. Also wanted - mature, experienced 
groundskeeper with farm experience pre- 
ferred, for light spring, summer and fall 
duties. A-1 references required. Write Box 
369-FS, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED - PROGRESSIVE, CAPABLE, 
fully experienced working manager-herds- 
man for modern 100-cow Holstein herd, plus 
100 head young stock. DeLaval pipeline. 
Central New York. Take full charge of oper- 
ation and be able to handle hired help. Mod- 
ern 3 bedroom home. Must have the best of 
references. We pay top wages for top man- 
agement, plus bonus and extras. Opportunity 
for future partnership. Box 369-FT, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 


FARM HELP WANTED - experienced all- 
around man for a dairy farm. All phases of 
general farm work; including cows, ma- 
chinery, truck. House available. References 
required. I. Greenberg & Son, Rt. 206, Mt. 
Holley, N.J. 08060. Phone 609/267-1101. 


SUPERINTENDENT FARM ESTATE - 30 
acres near Cornwall, N.Y. (50 miles from 
New York City). Experience necessary. Work 











includes care of fruit, vegetable garden, 
swimming pool, tennis court, general main- 
tenance. Familiarity with horses and dogs 


desirable. Modern 3.bedroom house provided. 





Write P.O. Box 91, Salisbury Mills, N.Y. 
E25 
HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION in fifties, 


non smoker, non drinker. Occupant, 405 
Tompkins Street, Inverness, Fla. 32650. 

WANTED - HERDSMAN with small family. 
100 cow pipeline operation. References re- 








quired. Ronald D. Malmberg, R.D. Box 62, 
Valatie, New York 12184. Phone 581/683- 
3681. 

SUMMER JOBS for interested 2-year Animal 
Science students. Any location. Contact S. 
Barton, Essex Agricultural & Technical In- 


stitute, i Hathorne, Mass. 01987. 


FARMER TO MANAGE small farm and work 
with guests in a _ religiously-oriented, ecu- 
menical therapeutic community. Housing, 
utilities, all food, medical insurance in addi- 
tion to salary. Contact Kent Smith, Gould 
Farm, Monterey, Mass. 01245. Phone 413/- 
528-1804. 

LADY TO LIVE IN, housekeeping and daily 
chores on dairy farm. Box 369-FY, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 

HERDSMAN - GENERAL FARM work for 
beef cattle farm. Living privileges provided. 
Sheldon Bay, Rushville, N.Y. 14544, 

MAN TO WORK on vegetable farm. Must 
have tractor experience and driver’s license. 
Write J. DeWolf, RFD #1, Box 99, New 
Egypt, N.J. 08533 or call 609/758-2424. 














oh TENDER 
eo AMD PREVATE 





HARRY ENNIS, Sales mgr. says — 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full time 


field representative - salesman. 
Guaranteed income, training pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 





HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY - Clover, Fallflower or 
Buckwheat. 5 Ibs. $4.35; three 5’s $12.00; six 
5’s $22.00; one 60 $39.00. Postpaid to 8rd 
zone. We use stainless steel extractors and 
tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box A, 8448 N.Y. Rt. 
77, Gasport, N.Y. 14067. 


INDOOR PLANT PRUNER 


NEW UNIQUE INDOOR Plant & Flower 
Pruner - slim blades! Serrated edge! Extra- 
long scissors type handle. Easy to cut slippery 
stems in thickest growths or arrangements 
with minimum disturbance. Beautifully craft- 
ed. 8” long. Chrome-plated steel. Thoughtful 
gift for indoor gardener any time. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money cheerfully re- 
funded. Still only $3.98 postpaid. HBH In- 
dustries, Inc., 120CG Oregon Avenue, 
Bronxville, New York 10708. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
80 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 





COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains” 


galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 


38101. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guar antee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric: chimney covers, screens and eaps; 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 

LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg uleers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago, Illinois 60610. 














WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77RC, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 

“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Folk-Cures 
for arthritis, asthma, acne, overweight, tired 
blood, constipation, indigestion, wrinkles, 
falling hair, bedwetting, bladder. All for 
$1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Fort 


Worth, Taxas 76107. 


GUILLOTINE YOUR EGGS. Now available, 
Hiram B. Everest 1896 nickel plated boiled 
Eee Cutting Guides. ‘“‘Chop off end of egg - 


eat from shell - better that way’. Guides 
$3.00 each (two for $5.00). Immediate ship- 
ment-prepaid. Your satisfaction or money 


back. Write your name, address and zip on 
margin of this page and mail with your re- 





mittance to: “Hi-C Enterprises’, Dept. 
AARNY, P.O. Box 1928, Rochester, N.Y. 
14603. =e ne Z Pv atts AREY 
SEWER PROBLEMS: Prevention, send $1 


and stamped neers to Eileen Hasse, Logan- 
ville, Wisconsin 539438. 


BLUE BIRD 1] HOUSE ~ - $3.00 ppd. 5 houses 
$12.00. Shirlee Tucker, RD #2, W. Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 01266. (Seasonal offer.) 


RECYCLED WORKCLOTHES 75% below 
new prices. Matching workpants/workshirt 
set, $2.95. Moneyback guarantee. Beat in- 
flated prices on new and surplus work, utility 
clothes. Order free catalogue: Industrial 
Surplus, 133-AA West Tulpehocken, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 19144. 


MAKE YOUR WILL! 4 Will Forms. “Easy” 
instruction manual. $1.00. Refund guarantee! 
Sawyer 40F, Box 8484, Emeryville, California 
94662. 











30 STAINLESS STEEL 
DOUBLE EDGE RAZOR BLADES 
Guaranteed 10 Shaves or More 
$2.00-Guaranteed Refund. 


Pierpont Mart 
Box #221, Fair Haven Station 
New Haven, Conn. 06513 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 933, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 ‘thru  TD25; Oliver; J.D., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 380% off on new under- 
carriages. “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY8, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


SAVE ON TRACTOR and combine parts: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage has used parts 
at the lowest possible prices. All makes and 
models. One of America’s largest inventories 
for your every need. Write us: Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187 (507/372-2911). 




















ASHLEY THERMOSTATIC HEATERS (sold 





out). Orders will now be taken for 1974 
delivery. Harkey’s Equipment Company, 
Mont Vernon, N.H. 03057. 5 
TANKS Farm milk tanks. Sell - remanu- 
factured tanks - Buy - your tank. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Ine., Box 125, Arcade, 
New York 14009. 716-492-1693. 





FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 
Massey Ferguson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger, 
Muir-Hill, County and Roadless - over 100 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, 
Inc., Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 
16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 


HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows .. . no 
more back breaking labor, self-propelled hoe- 
ing machine; depth adjustable; thousands in 
use; year warranty. Factory discount; month 
trial: time payments. Free literature. Auto 
Hoe, Inc., De Pere 9, Wisconsin 54115. 


COMPLETE HYDRAULIC JACK Repairing 
manual $3.00. Moneyback guarantee. Bayerco, 





938-HC Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wisconsin 
54956. ae i tk Map Fact ts = 
3 USED SCHOOL BUSES for sale. School 


buses were being used and passed N.Y. in- 
spection when traded in. 1964 Chev. 42 pass- 
enger, W8 engine; 1962 GMC 42 passenger, 
V6 engine; 1965 GMC 60 passenger pusher 
bus. Stewarts GMC Truck Sales, Maplecrest, 
N.Y. 12454. 518/734- 4422, 


BUTLER BULK BIN - 10 ton capacity, with 
auger - $400.00. New 10 foot long hanging 
automatic water troughs, $10.00 each. Nests, 
eas brooder stoves, other small chick equip- 
ment. Priced to sell. George Parks, RD #1, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. Phone evenings 607/- 
756-9310. 





WHEELS - Uncommonly large size, 26” diam- 
eter easy roll wheels with individually hand 
welded spokes for extra high strength. Pneu- 
matic tires roll over rough ground, obstacles 
with ease! Build garden carts, horse carts, 
farm carts (for grain, sawdust, ete.). Free 
literature includes suggestions on how-to- 
build many wheeled items with these extra 
large wheels. Garden Way Research, Dept. 
)273, Charlotte, Vt. 05445. 


NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS - Trees (fruits, orn- 
amentals), shrubs, evergreens (seeds, seed- 
lings), grafts, many unusual plants. Propaga- 
tion supplies, tools, pots, horticultural books. 
Mellinger’ s, North Lima, Ohio 44452. 








CERTIFIED BLACK RASPBERRY plants 
for commercial and home gardens, In- 
cluding brand new Jewel. Harold Lehman, 


RD 2, Wellsville, N.Y. 14895. 


STARK BRO’S. “NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
eolor display at full-size apples, peaches, nec- 
tarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums from 
dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. Orna- 
mentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., D10534, 
Leuisiana. Missouri 63353. Seana 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS and transplants 
in leading varieties for Christmas and Forest 
tree production. Free price list and planting 
guide. Flickingers’ Nursery, Sagamore, Pa. 
16250. 








40 varieties including Latham, Taylor, Heri- 
tage, Madawaska, Durham raspberries; Cat- 
skill, Empire, Howard, Midway strawberries. 
Also, blueberry, grape, rhubarb plants. Write 
for free price list. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
R3, Bradford, Mass. 01830. 








JOHN DEERE 4-row potato planter Model BLUEBERRY ‘PLANTS - medium size 10 - 
416 with Gandy applicators, only 5 years old. $8.50. New varieties, berries large as grapes. 
Very good condition. $1500.00. Plack & High profit crop. Free planting instructions. 
Crandall Ford, Edinboro, Pa. 16412. Phone Write Brinton Orchards, R. 375, Hanover, 
814/734-1616. Pasi? 3381. = “aa 

20 NEW aRANSEORE dise harrows, 10-16 HELP RESTORE the Chestnuts. Hybrids 
ft. 60 new actors for delivery 17-100 HP. bearing large edible nuts. 10 seed Chestnuts 


25 used face - 30 S.P. Windrowers pull type 
7 & 9 ft. Haybines - 50 hay conditioners $100- 
300. 150 crawler and wheel tractors. 10 S.P. 
combines. 15 forage wagons. 250 tractor tires. 
Many hard-to-get sizes. 43 years in farm 
equipment. 4 miles from Papec factory. More 
for less money. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 





N.Y. 14424. 315/394-3413. 

WANTED - JOHN DEERE 530 with wide 
front air blast sprayer for 3 point hitch. 
Write: E. C. Wheeler, North Reading, Mass. 


01864. 

FOR SALE - OLIVER O.C. 6 wide track. 
Also, Hough ‘“H.F.’” with forklift attach- 
ment. Both in good shape. Write: E. C. 
Wheeler, North Reading, Mass. 01864. 


FOR SALE: Cat D2 5U, hyd., ready to work - 
$2,200: Cat D4 7U, hyd., ready to work - 
$3,200; 2 TD 340’s, hyd. blade, crawler & 
dozer, $1,900 to $2,500. TD840, JD3020, JD- 
310, Int. 8616, backhoe, loaders, dozer. Ben 
Lombardo Equipment Co., RD 6, Sinking 
Spring, Reading, Pa. 19608. 215/944-7171 or 
215/678-1941. 


FOR SALE: 1961 220 Int. 22 ft. body, 9 ft. 
eab rack 8 ft. rectangular tubing sides. Ideal 
fcr farmers - containers, barrels, hay. Write 
or phone Larry J. Kristoff, Great Meadows, 
N.J. 07838. 201/637-4220. 


NEW IDEA UNI-DIESEL with eab, ete. Hay 
pickup attachment and three-row corn head. 
Nice condition - $5900.00. E. Chase & Sons, 
Inc., Cooperstown, N.Y. 13326. Phone 607/- 


547-2528 


ANNUAL AUCTION - Largest field of 
tractors and equipment in the Northeast. 
9:30 A.M. Saturday, March 9, 1974. Terms: 
cash or good check day of sale. To be held at 
our new location 4 mile north of Salem on 
Route 22. Salem Farm Supply, Inc., Route 
22, Salem, New- York 12865. Phone 518/854- 
7424. Stanley & Glen McLenithan - Auction- 
eers. 

COLLECTOR’S ITEM for sale - 19388 Case, 
Model CC. Runs good, has good 18x88 tires. 
$200 or best offer. Soons Orchards, New 
Hampton, N.Y. 10958. Phone 914/374-5471. 


WANTED TO BUY - a used irrigation sys- 
tem, complete! Phone 518/493-4645. 


HOME BUILT Potato Harvester - all chain 
conveyors rubber covered, standard Oliver 
parts. Also twelve foot Haines bulk bin. J. 
Pope. Oakfield, N.Y. 14125. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 
































SAVE on SAW CHAIN 
Og 








saw with cutting length: 
10” to 12” — $10.00 
13” to 14” — $11.00 
15” to 16” — $12.00 


“Zippy” 3063 W. 26th St. 


and get a FREE SPROCKET! 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any chain listed below. We'll send 
matching sprocket with chain at no extra cost! You'll get brand new, profes- 
sional-quality products, GUARANTEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK. This is 
a limited-time offer for new customers only. 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 


Phone (814) 838-4011 


7/16” or 1/2” pitch, for bar of any 
17” to 20” — $14.00 
21” to 24” — $16.00 
25” to 28” — $18.00 


29” to 32” — $20.00 
33” to 36” — $22.00 
37” to 40” — $24.00 


Add 85c for shipping. For COD send $2 deposit. Give saw name; model; pitch 
of chain, or number drive links in chain, or bar cutting length. Send check or 
money order to nearest office. 


24IP-PE HAM src. 


Box 179-DH, Erie, PA 16512 


FOR FREE CATALOG ONLY 
For big savings on chain, bars, 
parts, files, etc. write today 
to Zip-Penn Catalog Office, 
Box 43073-DH, Middletown, Ky. 
40243 
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with growing suggestions $1.50. Earl Doug- 
lass, Red Creek, N.Y. 13148. 

PLANTS 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, featuring new 


Holiday (N.Y. 1144), Marlate, Guardian, Rari- 
tan, Red Chief and 17 other varieties adapted 
to the Northeast. Our quality plants are 
grown from indexed virus-free stock, under a 
rigorous cultural program. Nursery state in- 
spected. Suppliers for commercial growers 
and home gardeners. Also, Mary Washington 
Asparagus roots. Our 42nd year. Write for 
free catalog. Nourse Farms, Inc. (formerly 
Lewis oe Ine.) RFD, South Deerfield, 
Mass. 73. 

ae 2 COLOR CATALOG. 35 proven hy- 
brid and standard vegetable plants, including: 
Market Topper, Market Prize Hybrid Cabbage; 
California Wonder, Keystone Pepper; Camp- 





bell 1327, Rutgers Tomatoes; Early Girl, Big 
Early, Big Boy, Jet Star Hybrid Tomatoes; 
Yellow Spanish Onions. These field grown 
plants are hardier than hothouse or potted 
plants. Absolute money back guarantee. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Ine., Dept. 201, Albany, 
Ga. 31702. 





CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY everbearing 
strawberry plants, $8.00 each 100; Empire, 
Catskill, Sparkle, Midway, Premier, $5.00 
each 100. Red raspberry plants - Durham 
everbearing, Latham reds, new Madawaska 
reds, Bone reds, $12.00 each 100. Add 95¢ to 
each 100 for postage. MacDowell Berry Farm, 
RD #2, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 12019. Phone 
518/877-5515. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS-CERTIFIED. a 
varieties, $2.50 - 100 up, at farm. Special - 
100 long season selection 4 best varieties 
$6.95 postpaid. Asparagus, Red Rhubarb, any 
auantity. Raspberries. Free list. Facer Farms, 
Route 96, Phelps, N.Y. 14532. 315/548-3177. 
600 ASSORTED SWEET ONION plants with 
free planting guide $5.40 postpaid. Tonco, 
“Home of the Sweet Onion’, Farmersville, 
Texas 75031. 








RAW FURS 


WANTED: RAW FURS. -Muskrat, mink, 
fisher, otter, fox, etc. Highest prices, prompt 
returns. Also complete line trapping sup- 
plies. Catalog 25¢. Carr’s Trading Post, 2868 
Elm St., Dighton, Mass. 02715. 


REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 








Want A Buyer 
For Your Farm Or 
Country Property? 
Quick way to find prospective buyers 
for your property is to look where they 
are looking for you. In the New York 
area and surrounding territory, that 


means 
The New York Times 


The source prospects go to first be- 
cause it has more to choose from— 
more farm and country homes adver- 
tising than all other New York 
newspapers combined. Good time to 
advertise is between 
February 24-March 31 

During this period, country property 
will be featured in the Real Estate 
Pages of The Times. Good time to 
reach. better-income  families—more 
than 2,066,000 on weekdays, 2,784,000 on 
Sundays in the New York market. 


WELL HELP YOU 
WRITE YOUR AD 


Send us the facts. We’ll be in touch 
with you with suggestions and costs. 
Write The New York Times, Classified 
Advertising Department, Desk 101, 
Times Square, New York, N.Y. 10036. 
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Selective Herbicide 


“We had a serious nutsedg 
problem about 4 years ago. W 
had ourtrucker spray Sutan an 
atrazine on 12 acres of corn. 
cut the nutsedge way down, in 
creasing yield from 10 tons i 
20 tons or better. In 1973 w 
sprayed 75 to 80 acres and qa 
good control,”’ finds N. Cheste 
Goodman, Ft. Ann, N.Y. 


‘We have used Sutan fors 
years, and nutsedge would sii 
be a serious problem if we dit 
not use this Stauffer herbicide, 
comments Willard Martin, Jt 
Bridgewater, N.Y. 





‘Once Sutan and atrazine Is! 
the soil there is no more wo 
until picking time,” finds Da 
Failor, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

incorporated with a disc all 
had no problems handling tt 


_ ) 
e happy 
with EP! 
Stauffer 
products 
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ith atrazine... 





Selective Herbicide 


\veed controlso good, 





| call it my “go-fishin’ herbicide” 


\ enlgetmy corn planted, I’m set for alittle fishing. this performance. It's consistently better. No 
B: ore other farm jobs. With no cultivating or spraying wonder | call it my “‘go-fishin’ herbicide.” Use it on your 
a itch-up herbicide. corn ground, too. Always follow label directions 


_ t's because | incorporate Sutan-+ bere wil carefully. See your authorized Stauffer supplier for 


‘at zineinthe soil when! disc my corn ground Sutan+. Stauffer Chemical Company, Agricultural 


ic slanting. Sutan-+,anewproduct,takescareof \  CMemical Division, Westport, CT 06880. 
th grass weeds. Atrazine gets the broadleaves. - ee 







CHEMICALS 


Sutan+ from 





Si an-+ is new. It replaces regular Sutan in great nt 

D. signed to give better crop tolerance ona wide 

fe ge of soil types under all variations of weather stress) 
' japplication errors. 










\. <edinthe soil, this combination works. Rain or shine. 
S: an+ and atrazine are right in the soil destroying 
w: sds as they sprout. No waiting for rain as with i 

s. ‘ace-applied herbicides. It’s always dependable! \ 


Fc years Sutan with atrazine has been the top 
re ommendation for reliable broad-spectrum weed 
co itrolincorn. Now, Sutan-+ with atrazine surpasses 
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FIRST CLASS MAIL 


GRANGE VALUES 


I'd like to submit some thoughts 
of my own to add to the discussion 
of the Grange in recent issues. I’m 
somewhat of a late-comer to the 
P. of H., having joined in 1966 after 
a year of urging by a long-time 
friend, and my only regret is that 
I didn’t join sooner. 

Even though our Grange atten- 
dance isn’t as large as formerly, and 
just the “faithful few” work on our 





projects, I’m sure that the friendships 
made and renewed, both in subordi- 
nate and Pomona Grange, are well 
worth membership and active partici- 
pation. 

Maybe the flag presentation takes 
a little extra time, but if we look at 
patriotism and citizenship as a mat- 
ter of working to correct injustices 
and corruption (which all countries 
seem to have plenty of), then I feel 
we should take a few minutes to 
rededicate ourselves to this from 
time to time. 

It has been popular to denounce 
“flag-wavers” in recent years, but 
too easy to forget that we have some 
good reasons to be proud of America. 
One exchange student who spoke at 
our subordinate Grange meeting 


told us that in Peru (socialist govern- 


One credit service 
fills all your credit needs... 


Farm Credit Service, the farmer’s own credit service, is complete. 


We offer almost every kind of credit you'll ever need . 


. money to 


buy a house, build a barn, funds for operating expenses or sending 


a youngster on to college. . 
non-farmers . . 


. even credit for rural housing for 
. and credit is only the beginning! At offices 


throughout New England, New York State and New Jersey, Farm 
Credit men, who know farming as well as credit, also offer gui- 
dance to help meet expansion needs, advice on Credit Life Insur- 
ance and a variety of other services. We believe in making credit 


available to the folks who deserve it most . 
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. folks like you! 


ment) you can own your own home, 
but after you've paid for it, at your 
death it reverts to the government 
instead of being left to your children 
or any relative. Do we want this 
here? If we don’t, we'd better en- 
courage loyalty to the American 
way, of which the Grange ideals are 
one of the best phases. 

I agree that meetings sometimes 
get much too long, especially Po- 
mona, though the folks who take part 
in Pomona are among the finest. 
Much of this could be corrected by 
better preparation for discussions 
and by paying attention so we 
wouldn't have people chatting with 
each other while the motions are 
presented and discussed, and then 
when the master calls for a vote we 
hear, “What was the motion?” and 


Your OWN 
Farm Credit Service 





Offering Land Bank and 
Production Credit Loans 


7m 


SA sociation 
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“Would you repeat the discussicn” 

Possibly the ritual could be in. 
proved somewhat without omit ing 
the essentials, but as far as being 
“anachronistic,” we’d have to cop. 
sider the Bible likewise, as a gre ate; 
part of the ritual is quoted or adapted 
from the Bible. 

We do have to face the fact that 
many former Grangers say one rea. 
son they demitted was because ‘hey 
were tired of all that | marching 
around the room,” plus too long 
discussions and then eating afterward 
just before going home to (try to) 
sleep. 

Maybe the non-essentials or ‘rap. 
pings have been shown to non-nenm- 
bers more than the ideals and princi. 
ples which, if practiced by every 


Granger, would make P. of ‘1. a 
strong force for good as it was in the 
past. 


We need to emphasize the cura 
culture as exemplified by Grange 
ideals. Rural people just can't kid 
themselves into believing they can 
buck nature’s laws or expand ‘heir 
credit indefinitely without dire re 
sults later. 

Oneida County has its youth group, 
“The Country Cousins,’ which has 
its own meetings and officers. The 
group also takes some part in sub- 
ordinate and Pomona doings. 

Another way Seifert Corners 
Grange reaches the younger folks is 
through our dances. Sometimes the 
dances make us some money, some- 
times we just about break even, but 
they serve to keep people of all ages 
in contact with one another, and | 
feel that most of them have a more 
favorable opinion of us and our or 
ganization than if we had no point 
of contact. Though we lose some 
of our teenage members when they 
go away for education and employ- 
ment elsewhere, I’m sure something 
worthwhile about the Grange re- 
mains with most of them for a life- 
time. — Raymond Ernenwein, Ver- 
ona, New York. 





The talanec Ghisster 


Outstripster — A small chippe® tha! 
the manufacturer claims ou‘ -pe 
forms many larger units is the new 
Lickity Chipster. The 215- ound 
machine, operated by an 8-hp gas” 
line engine, processes branches UP 
to two inches in diameter. The fee 
chute is 16 inches wide by 13 inches 
long. A powered feed roll pul m* 
terial into the rotor. If accidentally 
overloaded, the rotor automa ically 
stops until cleared and then aut 
matically restarts. 

For complete details, wrie © 
Piqua Engineering, Inc., Dept 220, 
P. O. Box 605, Piqua, Ohio 45356 
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NEW COMMISSIONER 


Arnold R. Fisher of Hamilton, 
New York, a veteran breeder of 
Aberdeen Angus and Holstein cattle, 
is New York 
State’sninth com- 
missioner of 
motor vehicles. 

Commissioner 
Fisher, 50, had 
previously served 
15-years as 
county clerk of 
Madison County, 
including 10 
years as chairman 
of the Motor Vehicle Advisory Com- 
mittee of the New York State Associ- 
ation of County Clerks. 

Prior to entering government, Mr. 
Fisher received his higher education 
at the Cornell University College of 
Agriculture and spent 10 years in 
the farm management field, operating 
one of the largest beef cattle farms 
in the East. Since 1947, he has oper- 
ated a 70-acre family farm adjoining 
the campus of Colgate University. 

The new commissioner is a former 
secretary of the board of directors of 
the Madison County Extension Ser- 
vice, where he served on a 15-mem- 
ber committee for the reorganization 
of New York State’s Extension Ser- 
vice. A past chairman of the Madison 
County 4-H executive committee 
and a former director of the Madison 
County Fair, he serves on the ad- 
visory board of the State Exposition 
and on the board of Morrisville Agri- 
cultural and Technical College. 

A director of the Madison County 
Farm and Home Council and a past 
chairman of its Farm and Home 
Show, he served as chairman of the 
building committee for the new 
Farm and Home Center. 





Arnold R. Fisher 


FARM SAFETY 


The National Safety Council con- 
tinues to zero in on farm accidents 
to get a clearer picture of specific 
accident problems in order to deter- 
mine the preventive measures re- 
quired. 

Data obtained during one-year 
surveys in eight states, including 
New York, showed an_ estimated 
134,000 injuries occurring annually 
to farm residents, workers and visi- 
tors in the eight-state area. 

More accidents occurred in barns 
than any other location. These ac- 
cidents primarily involved animals 
and hand tools. Cows were involved 
in 40 percent of all animal accidents. 

Day of the week had no particular 
bearing on the number of accidents, 
but the hour of the day that acci- 
dents are apparently most apt to 
happen constitutes a good argument 
for the rural coffee break. Percentage 
of accidents peaked at 10 a.m., and 
again at 2 p.m. 

Data also indicate that farm work- 
€rs are not sold on the value of per- 
sonal protective equipment. Nearly 
three of every four head injuries 
could have been prevented and/or 
lessened in severity if a hard hat 
had been worn by the victim. Suit- 
able gloves and shoes could have 
eliminated or reduced the severity of 
many of the injuries to hands or feet. 
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New Ideas Dynamic Duo 


Two Spinner Spreader-Seeders that 


No. 106 Single Spinner 
This versatile low cost spreader 
has a 690 Ib. (8.5 bu.) capacity. 
Adjustable steel blades on a 
formed steel spinner give a uni- 
form spread pattern up to 36 feet. 
Easy to clean and easy to mount 


on most 3-point hitch tractors. 





cover an acre in 3 minutes or less. 





RS 


No. 109 Twin Spinner 







This larger model has a 917 Ib. 


(11.3 bu.) capacity and gives a 
uniform spread pattern up to 39 


feet. With options attached, this 


versatile model will broadcast to 


either side, band spread or give 


5 to 6 ft. limited spread. All-steel 
hopper is painted for corrosion 
resistance and is a snap to clean 
and mount. 


Both of these New Idea Spinner Spreader-Seeders are ideal for use on farms, 
orchards, groves, vineyards, golf courses, estates and parks. They're great for 
ice control on roads and airports, too. Ask your New Idea dealer about them. 


paar IDEA 


75 YEARS SERVICE TO AGRICULTURE 





Coldwater, Ohio 45828 


NEW YORK 


ALBION 
Bentley Bros. 


ALEXANDER 
Alexander Equipment 


AMSTERDAM 
Florida Implement Co., Inc. 


AUBURN 
Main & Pinckney 


AVO 
Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 


BAINBRIDGE 


Bainbridge Tractor Sales, Inc. 


BALDWINSVILLE 
R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. 


BATH 
Helm Agric. Equipment 


BLOSSVILLE 
Jay’s Sales and Service, Inc. 


BOONVILLE 

bere ler Equip. & Excavating 
0. 

BURKE 

Burke Farm Supply 


BYRON 
Byron Enterprises, Inc. 


CANANDAIGUA 
Coryn Farm Supplies 


CATTARAUGUS 
Denton Mosher 


CHITTENANGO 
Chittenango Farm Supply 


CINCINNATUS 
McKee Equipment Co. 


CLINTON 
Clinton Tractor & Implement 
0., Inc. 


CLYDE 
Costello Farm Service 


CLYMER 
Cariton Damcott 


COBLESKILL 
Harry Rubin & Son, Inc. 


CORTLAND 
valns Tractors & Implement, 
nc. 


CUBA 
Raymond Earl 


DEPAULVILLE 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 


DEPOSIT 
Hinman Mills, Inc. 


DE RUYTER 


H. W. Cook Farm Service, Inc. 


EAST AMHERST 
Harvey H. Pfennig, Inc. 


EAST PALMYRA 
0’Meal Tractor, Inc. 


EAST SPRINGFIELD 
Homer Fassett 


FILLMORE 
Phillippi Pontiac Sales, Inc. 


GENOA 
Barnhart & Franklin 


GILBERTSVILLE 
Musson, Faber & Teed, Inc. 


GOUVERNEUR 


Gouverneur Coop. Assn., Inc. 


HAMMOND 
Donald E. Robinson & Sons 


HARPURSVILLE 
E. E. Mathews & Son 


HENRIETTA 
John P. Haplin & Sons - 


HOLLAND 
Lewis Machinery Service 
Tri-County Supply 


HORNELL 
Thacher Bros. 


JAMESTOWN 
Kiantone Farm Supply 


JAMESVILLE 
Craner Tractor & Impl. Co. 


JASPER 
Bullock’s Hardware 


LEICESTER 
A. R. Christiano Hdwe. & 
Imple. Co., Inc. 


LISBON 
Geo. & Betty Kentner 
Farm Supplies 


LOCKPORT 
Taylor’s Hardware 


LOWVILLE 
Foster Millard 


MARTVILLE 
Kyle Farm Machinery 


MELLENVILLE 
Tipple Equipment Co. 


MELROS 


E 
Cathoun Equipment Co., Inc. 


MENDON 
Saxby Implement Co. 


MONTOUR FALLS 
Pleasant View Farms 


NEWFIELD 
Rudolf Mazourek 


NICHOLS 
Thetga Farm Supply 


NORTH COHOCTON 
Robert Miller Co. 


NORWICH 


Chenango Ford Tractor, Inc. 


ONEONTA 
Oneonta Tractor Sales 





We make your job a little easier. 


PERRY 
Kelly’s Garage 


PHELPS 
Phelps Farm Service, Inc. 


SALEM 
Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 


SANDY CREEK 
Krakau Impl. Co., Inc. 


SELKIRK 
Zakens Farm Equipment 


SHERIDAN 
Pagano Tractor & Impl. Co. 


SYRACUSE 
Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 


TROY 
nie Ford Trac. & Equip., 
ne. 


WATERFORD 
Harris Brothers 


WELLSVILLE 
Paul F. Culbert & Sons 


WESTERNVILLE 
C. Finsters Garage 


WESTFIELD 
Joseph LaPorte 


WEST VALLEY 
Fam Supply & Produce Co., 
nc. 


WHITNEY POINT 
Manwaring Equipment Co. 
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POOLING OUR IGNORANCE 


From time to time we all have 
the opportunity to give vent to our 
prejudices and opinions. In cases 
where we are close to the issue or 
where a basic underlying principle is 
involved, our judgment may be 
pretty good. All too often, however, 
we have inadequate background 


knowledge and only part of the facts. 


Getting together with a group may 
true up our perspective if new facts 
emerge from the discussion, but un- 
less there’s some disagreement among 
the participants it is unlikely that 
much new light will be shed. The 
net result will be a pooling of our 
ignorance. Because there is general 
agreement, the meeting will have 
served only to reinforce our convic- 
tions, however faulty, and give us a 
false sense of having arrived at a 
good conclusion by a sound process. 

Now let’s look at the questionnaire. 
It is filled out without benefit of 
discussion. Regardless of the skill of 
the person making out the form, it 
requires yes or no answers to a lot 
of questions which most of us want 
to hedge a bit. We favor this or that 
provided or under these conditions. 
So we don’t even quite believe our 
own check marks because they can’t 
reflect our particular shading of 
meaning. I occasionally check the 
no columns rather than give the 
green light to action that I favor in 
general but am reluctant to endorse 
without some restriction or qualifica- 
tion. 

The widespread use of polls can 
be very misleading. Years ago when 
working with hog slaughter figures, 
we found that the pig crop report 
was generally pretty good based on 
a mailed survey. We found we could 
improve on it by personal interview 
at the time of the survey. If farmers 
said, “We'll farrow 10 percent more 
pigs next spring unless...” we 
could make some adjustment in the 
indicated change in the pig crop 
because of the influence of this 
“unless” factor. On a straight survey 
answer by mail there was no way 
for the farmer to register what he 
might do if conditions changed after 
the survey. 

All this by way of reacting to the 
recent questionnaire we filled out 
and returned to our good friend and 
assemblyman. I think it’s fine that 
our representatives poll us on issues, 
provided they don’t feel too much 
compelled to follow what they hear. 
As I’ve indicated, we check too much 
yes or no when we really mean 
maybe. I hope by the time he votes 
on the issues he will have a lot more 
facts than we did when we checked 
the yes or no column. 

For example, questions on the 
energy crisis will bring forth quite 
different answers once we know just 
how real the shortage is and how 
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many of the necessary adjustments 
can be made by voluntary cutbacks 
in usage. Likewise, when and if we 
know how much step-up is possible 
or likely in the supply of the various 
forms of energy, we will come to 
different conclusions about the best 
way to allocate supplies. 

I suppose all we can conclude is 
that polls, surveys and other forms of 
data-collecting are useful so long 
as the questions are not “loaded,” 
if they are asked of a representative 
cross-section of the population sup- 
posed to be surveyed, and if the 
results are weighed with some judg- 
ment. Then if there could be a little 
conversation with the respondents, it 
might be possible to further refine 
the results . 


ANOTHER OBSERVATION 


One more comment before I head 
for the hills! Isn’t it about time for 
some of our dairy co-ops and the 
editors of their publications, as well 
as some of the other farm maga- 
zines, to tell it like it is? I refer to 
the weeping, wailing and gnashing 
of teeth that follows any announce- 
ment of a dairy import into this 
country. I’m as opposed to subsidized 
dumping of any product as the next 
guy. Naturally, we all shudder a 
little when the import competes 
with “our market.” However, let’s 
get a little perspective on it. 

First off, if we are going to have 
export outlets abroad, we _ better 
expect that others will also try to 
compete in our markets and they 
very well should, as long as it is a 
legitimate sale and not a “dumping” 
operation. 

The other part of the perspective 
bit lies in the need to express the 
volume of imports in terms of their 
real importance. Fifty or 100 million 
pounds of butter or cheese or ice 
cream mix or whatever sounds like 
a lot of competition; put in terms of 
percentage of domestic production or 
consumption, and it appears more 
like a drop in the bucket. Sometimes 
I think we might better be told this 
than to have some over-zealous 
editor or PR man harangue us with 
prophecies of the doom and gloom 
that will be our fate about as soon 
as the first boatload of competition 
ties up at the docks! 


OH, HAPPY DAY! 


As I sit writing this with the snow 
falling and blowing outside, the 
good old RFD brought two (count 
them, 2) garden and flower seed 
catalogues. Wow, you talk about 
timing! In a year of gas shortage, a 
couple of good catalogues to thumb 
through and drool over come close 
to being as good as a road map to 
the sunny southland. 


Years ago one of the cigarette 
companies had a whole series of ads 
that told us it was fun to be fooled 
but better to know. In the case of 
these garden and flower seed cata- 
logues I’m not sure most of us want 
to know for sure! 

We want to believe not only the 
claims of the sellers, but we want to 
believe we can achieve the kind of 
results their glowing ads protray... 
“most productive,” “tenderest,” “best 
keeping,” “sweetest,” “most crisp,” 
“longest blooming,” or “most daz- 
zling.”” Now while I don’t quite be- 
lieve all that, there’s no harm in a 
little deception, even if part of it is 
self-deception! 

Experience tells me that on our 
soil we aren't going to grow the 
kind of melons the pictures show 
and the literature describes. But don’t 
for one moment think a few bad 
experiences are going to take the 
fun out of ordering some melon seeds 
and trying once again. 

Now if we had to make our living 
from garden and truck crops we'd not 
grow melons, but under our circum- 
stances, where a garden is part for 
food and part for recreation and en- 
joyment, you can just bet a few facts 
aren't going to confuse us. We'll 
have three kinds of melons — all 
winners. Maybe we'll even try that 
brand new one. And just read what 
they say about that new sweet corn. 
Wow! Turn up the sun and let’s get 
at it! 


HOW TO LOSE FRIENDS 
AND UPSET PEOPLE 


One of the more popular indoor 
pastimes of both rural and urban 
folks seems to be that of criticizing 
and second-guessing the Secretary of 
Agriculture on the Russian grain 
deal. Among farm people, especially 
those with livestock and poultry, the 
immediate impact was a skyrocket- 
ing of feed prices. The cash grain 
grower wouldn't have felt too badly 
about higher prices except that in 
many .cases he had already sold his 
1972 crop before the sale and exports 
began and prices rose. So the early 
reactions of a lot of farmers were 
unfavorable. 

Urban people read their food bills 
in terms of the sale and export of 
grain. There was and is justification 
for part of this interpretation. Others 
in the over-all community kept re- 
lating the evils of the deal in terms 
of the actual or alleged - windfall 
profits to the big grain companies 
with large grain inventories or the 
ability to handle large quantities of 
grain on the rising market. Whether 
they had special knowledge or were 
just alert to a bullish market (as they 
should have been, that being the 
business they were in) seems to be of 
no concern to the critics. 

Now of late we hear some profes- 
sors and others here in the Northeast 
making caustic reference to the 
“oreat grain robbery,” etc. I keep 
asking myself if they really can be- 
lieve that or are they just saying 
what they think will “listen good” to 
the dairymen they are addressing. 

Months ago it seemed to me that 
the whole grain export deal might 
well turn out to be one of the great- 
est single steps forward for agri- 
culture in our generation. Why? 


Well, for starters, it got rid of that 
nasty extra supply that has long 
hung over the market, depressing it 
for years. 

Granted there was and is inflation 
to help raise prices, but P’ve seen no 
evidence that farm prices had 
jumped, or were about to jump, 
fast enough to keep up with cost of 


‘production item increases. We'd all 


gone through about enough inflation 
and cost-price squeeze to’ know that 
few people in agriculture were about 
to prosper going down that road. 

With the export of the grain a 
lot of other prices rose... and not 
just feed, and/or livestock and live- 
stock product prices. As some food 
items got a little short and higher- 
priced, other foods looked economi- 
cal and were more plentiful. People 
turned to them. 


The fruit and vegetable people 
reaped the benefits, too. In fact, it’s 
tough to name a single commodity 
whose price was not influenced. 
Okay, so all of agriculture was 
helped, at least after the initial pain 
of higher feed prices was offset by 
higher livestock and livestock prod- 
uct prices. 

What about the rest of the econ- 
omy? Pardon my lack of proper 
public relations, but to the extent 
that food prices rose...due to in- 
flationary forces already existent and 
to the grain sales... then of course 
the general public felt they had been 
"had.” Not so. It’s good business for 
them and all the world to have food 
prices high enough to give food pro- 
ducers a real incentive to go out and 
really produce. This way there not 
only will be adequate food, but 
almost equally important, there will 
be an exportable tonnage that will 
hopefully give us a reasonable bal- 
ance of payments. 

If we are to have a healthy econ- 
omy with a sound currency it is es- 
sential that we export enough of 
something to offset our purchases 
abroad. Agricultural products seem 
to be among the rather select list 
of things we can produce and price 
in competition with the rest of the . 
world. 

With an export market available 
to us we can not only improve our 
balance of payments but with agri- 
culture free to produce nearer to 
capacity, it will no longer be neces- 
sary for the government (meaning 
the general public) to ship such 
colossal sums of money back to 
farmers to pay them not to produce. 
I guess no one has yet been heard 
to say they would rather pay for 
their food at the supermarket than 
through taxes to subsidize agricul- 
ture. Maybe they would say it if 
they thought about it a little! 

If all this wasn’t enough to con- 
vince us of the wisdom of the grain 
deal, let’s look at the job picture. 
With a large foreign demand and 
the extra acreage put back into pro- 
duction, the number of extra jobs 
created boggles the mind. What does 
another 20 million acres mean in 
terms of extra seed, fertilizer, herbi- 
cides, fuel, machinery of many kinds, 
drying and storage equipment, sup- 
plies, extra transportation, broker- 
age fees, etc.? Then let’s not forget 
all the jobs created by farmers spend- 
ing some of this extra income for 
everything from a coat of paint for 
the barn to a coat of cloth for mama! 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 
Mrs. Nora Thompson, Norwood 
Refund on order 


Mr. A. W. Hayes, Adams Center 


Finance charges dropped 160.00 


Mr. Kenneth Willoughby, Sharon Springs 
Refund on insurance 257. 
Mrs. Evelyn O'Brien, Hamden 
Refund on plants 
Mr. Leo Hewlett, Russell 
Refund on contract 
Mrs. Corlis Davis, Hurleyville 
Charge cancelled 
Mrs. R. Ferber, Grahamsville 
Refund on plants 
Mrs. Charles Chambers |, Sherman 
Account corrected 
Mr. Deedrick Bertholf, Lewis 
Charge cancelled 


Mrs. Josephine Malcolm, Newburgh 
Insurance refund 


VERMONT 


Mr. Robert Parks, Orwell 
Refund on order 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Hamilton Armstrong, Southborough 
Refund on order 


STOVES AND HEATERS 


Ramifications of the current energy 
situation are widespread. They are 
on the mind of nearly every Ameri- 
can. They are also present in our 
mail. 


Countless subscribers are consid- 
ering conversion to wood- or coal- 
burning heating units, but there is 
a problem. Such units have not been 
in great demand in recent years. The 
industry simply is not geared to 
handle the emerging onslaught of 
inquiries and orders. Many dealers 
have exhausted their stocks and can 
only accept orders for delivery sev- 
eral months in the future. A shipment 
of stoves received at a local hardware 
store is headline news. 


The situation is frustrating — but 
understanding some of the problems 
may encourage more patience. One 
manufacturer has told us that he has 
received more inquiries for solid- 
burning fuel units this year than 
ever before. It is taking him about 
a month to handle inquiries, and the 
firm is several months behind in 
filling orders. 


The firm no longer sells direct to 
Consumers, and dealers may have to 
be allocated units based on 1973 
purchases. To add to the problems, 
the company has had its pig iron 
allocation cut 20 percent. 

Even if a manufacturer wanted to 
beef up operations, he would prob- 
ably find raw materials in short sup- 
ply. Old stoves should be bringing 
4 pretty penny at auctions these days, 
and most used furniture stores have 
no doubt already been raided. 


A word of caution should be in- 
jected here. If you want to convert 
and have never experienced the 
Pleasure of toasting your toes in the 
Oven of an old-time kitchen range, 
Check out proper installation and 
Operation. Don’t create a fire hazard 

y Tunning a stovepipe to the outside 
through a hole in the wall. It’s not 
that simple! 
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STRINGS N’ THINGS 


Two of our subscribers have found 
that the “things” received from the 
above company are acknowledg- 
ments and then silence. They cer- 
tainly do not include merchandise. 
We join the two readers in the si- 
lence department. A couple of letters 
from us have gone unanswered. 

In addition to being ignored, we 
must also confess to being confused. 
The catalog received by one of the 
subscribers in August was post- 
marked Garden City, New York al- 
though the address of the firm was 
Lindenhurst. In December, he re- 
ceived a surprisingly similar catalog 
of musical instruments and acces- 
sories from another firm, also post- 
marked Garden City and with a 
Garden City address. What was even 
more surprising was that the address 
label was a carbon copy of the label 
on the catalog from Strings N’ 
Things. 

A second subscriber tells us that 
his order, sent to the Lindenhurst 
address, has never been filled; but 
early in January he received a 1974 
catalog from Strings N’ Things with 
an East Meadow address. 

It appears that these people are 
on the move — perhaps with good 
reason. We referred the first com- 
plaint to the New York City office 
of the Bureau of Consumer Frauds 
and Protection, which in turn passed 
it along to the Postal Inspector. 


THE NAME’S THE SAME 


Frequently a company has prob- 
lems with accounts when two people 
in a family have the same name — 
such as a father and son. Even though 
“Sr.” and “Jr.” are used and the ac- 
counts have different numbers, all too 
often the wrong account is credited 
or debited. 

A possible solution would be to 
change the father’s account to the 
mother’s name. Instead of John 
Brown Sr., use Mrs. Mary Brown. 


There would be less chance of a mix- 
up should John Brown Jr. open an 
account with the same firm. 


G. |. BLUES 


It took a while, but Johnny Dollar 
Enterprise has finally “bit the dust.” 
A soldier, stationed at a large mili- 
tary installation, used a postal box 
on the base to collect $5.00 fees — 
for which he advertised he would 
start the sender on the road to 
wealth. He even changed his name 
officially. 

At the beginning, he included his 
military organization in advertise- 
ments, but his superiors soon put a 
stop to that. It took a little longer 
to bring him to a full stop. 

Johnny Dollar was under investiga- 
tion by the military, the FBI, and 
Postal Inspectors for several months. 
Early in December of last year, he 
was arrested and arraigned in Feder- 
al Court for mail fraud. He also 
faces state charges for violation of 
securities regulations. 


Active Youngsters Need 
Accident Protection 


Twelve-year-old farm boy Thomas VanHalle of Newark, N.Y. 
received benefit check from local agent Dutch Reynolds of 


Palmyra, N.Y. 


The VanHalle boy suffered a severe fracture of his left 
thighbone when he was thrown from his bicycle. After four 
weeks in the hospital, Thomas spent many more weeks laid 


up at home. 


The low cost accident plan made up of several North 
American policies paid a total of $1300.00 in medical ex- 


pense and disability benefits. 


BENEFITS PAID 
A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Ruthann Radzewicz, Altamont, N.Y. _$ 115.42 
Tripped on stairs—inj. knee 

William Furniss, Houghton, N.Y. 
Chain saw kicked—internal injury 

Jessie Prentice, Whitney Point, N.Y. 311.42 
Knocked down by car—broke finger 

Charles Milks, Little Valley, N.Y. ... 950.10 
Slipped on wet step—inj. knee 

Richard Anthony, Union Sprgs., N.Y. .. 167.13 
Thrown from snowmobile—broke collarbone 

Mark Gugino, Silver Creek, N.Y. 628.05 
Snowmobile acc.—broke teeth, cut lip 

William Newhouse, Clymer, N.Y. .. 1104.28 
Motorcycle accident—broke ankle 

Robert Wheeler, Pine City, N.Y. 988.86 
Fell on grass—broke elbow 

Jack Van Name, Greene, N.Y. 
Air wrench kicked—broke finger 

Raymond Blaine, Plattsburgh, N.Y. _. 
Auto accident—inj. elbow 

Duane Newton, DeRuyter, N.Y. 157.14 
Fell while skating—broke wrist 

Fowler Finch, Sidney Center, N.Y. _.. 1436.82 
Tree kicked back—injured leg 

Leonard Archibald, Franklin, N.Y. _.... 160.71 
Snowmobile acc.—broke leg 

Richard Keem, E. Aurora, N.Y. 1413.56 
Ran over by wagon—broke ribs 

Robert Sullivan, Constableville, N.Y. 
Horse reared, fell—broke foot 

James Frasier, Gloversville, N.Y. 
Unhooking mower—cut hand 

Louis Scroger, Oakfield, N.Y. 
Pipe slipped—cut finger 

Edward Mowers, Jordanville, N.Y. _. 
Saddle loosened, fell—broke ankle 

Albert DeRonda, Jordanville, N.Y. .... 237.29 
Thrown by bull—broke collarbone 

Ralph Marilley, Carthage, N.Y. 2090.00 
Tractor tipped over—broke collarbone 

Carl Gillette, Turin, N.Y. 1035.00 
Chopper lever released—inj. eye 

Robert Crofoot, Castorland, N.Y. .. . 377.12 
Slipped on oil, hit spreader—broke ribs 

Levan Ashley, Livonia, N.Y... .—s« 7432.1 
Attacked by cow—broke ribs 

Elmer Penoyer, Cazenovia, N.Y. 145.43 
Hit by hay bale—broke rib 

Gerald Webster, Spencerport, N.Y. . 310.00 
Kicked by horse—inj. knee 

Donald Shuster, St. Johnsville, N.Y. . 257.12 
Thrown by cow—injured shoulder 

Frank Skurski, Ransomville, N.Y. 
Caught in baler—cut hand 


623.98 


167.14 
103.90 


402.40 


303.88 


Donald Colton, Boonville, N.Y. 
Thrown from horse—broke collarbone 

Robert Costello, Manlius, N.Y. 2 
Caught on chain—inj. leg 

Martha Thaine, Albion, N.Y. .......... 1058.57 
Ladder tipped over—broke leg 

Floyd Caster, Sandy Creek, N.Y. _.._ 
Kicked by cow—broke hand 

Howard Jewell, Schenevus, N.Y. 
Stuck with silage fork—inj. knee 

Stephen Munson, Winthrop, N.Y. __... 
Caught in beaters—broke arm 

Gerald Gray, Helena, N.Y. 
Fell off wagon—broke wrist 

William Terry, Sloansville, N.Y. _...... 
Truck accident—head injuries 

Stanley Grabowski, Interlaken, N.Y. _. 
Fueling tractor, fire—burned arm 

Steven Slayton, Hornell, N.Y. 
Pinned by tractor hitch—broke leg 


1876.06 
1897.84 
844.29 
552.20 
1478.56 
229.75 


2034.28 
1215.72 
752.77 
129.00 
2800.00 
901.18 
276.26 
677.50 
185.70 
3118.21 


801.32 

David Gauss, Campbell, N.Y 1500.00 
Stepped in hole—injured back 

Mary Downs, Riverhead, N.Y. _..... 1199.26 
Fell downstairs—broke sternum 

Michael O’Krepki, Berkshire, N.Y. _. 264.99 
Hit by hammer—broke wrist 

Stella Martin, Ithaca, N.Y. 1177.93 
Fell on concrete floor—broke arm 

Donald Johnson, Newark, N.Y. _...... 1666.47 
Playing basketball—injured knee 

David Shearns, Marion, N.Y. 1314.58 
Thrown from horse—broke arm 

Wilfred Marzolf, Strykersville, N.Y. .. 463.57 
Caught in blower—injured hand 

Catherine Calteauz, Arcade, N.Y. _. 
Auto accident—broke collarbone 

William Fenton, Penn Yan, N.Y. 
Thrown by cow—inj. back 

Philip Young, Tioga, Pa... 
Unloading wagon—inj. knee 

Frank Squier, Nicholson, Pa, 
Hit by cow—broke foot 

Lester Pullen, Allentown, N.J. .... 
Sulky acc.—broke wrist 

Grace Kievit, Newton, NJ. 2. 
Fell on ice—injured back 

Frank Banasiak, Sunderland, Mass. 
Hit by cable—cut face 

Guy Timberlake, Turner, Me. ... 
Fell off ladder—inj. elbow 

Arlene May, Wolcott, Vt. 
Chain saw acc.—cut fingers 

Francis Downs, Middlebury, Vt. _ _ 
Auto accident—broke hip 


Keep Your Policies Peer 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 





There’s a man in your locality 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY COUNTY 


Albany Dodge, Inc. 
770 Central Ave. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Newell Bros., Inc. 
169-171 Ontario St. 
Cohoes, N.Y. 


ALLEGANY COUNTY 


Pfuntner Sales & Service, Inc. 
120 Railroad Ave. 
Wellsville, N.Y. 


BROOME COUNTY 


Miller Motor Car Corp. 
4455 Vestal Parkway E. 
Binghamton, N.Y 
Deposit Motor Sales, Inc. 
62 Second St. 

Deposit, N.Y. 


CATTARAUGUS COUNTY 


Knight’s Service Garage 
8 Main St. 

Franklinville, N.Y. 

A. L. Sibley Motors, Inc. 
520 Rock City St. 

Little Valley, N.Y. 

Paul Brown Motors, Inc. 
1145 E. State St. 

Olean, N.Y. 


Kronz’s Garage, Inc. 
Main St. 

Perrysburg, N.Y. 
Randolph Motors, Inc. 
91 Jamestown St. 
Randolph, N.Y. 


Little Valley Auto Sales, Inc. 
Route 353 
Salamanca, N.Y. 


CAYUGA COUNTY 


Ryerson Dodge, Inc. 
Grand Ave. 

Auburn, N.Y. 

James E. Ryerson, Inc. 
55 Main St. 

Moravia, N.Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 


Farrell Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
258 W. Main St. 

Fredonia, N.Y. 

Cusimano Bros. Garage, Inc. 
616 Buffalo St. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


Damon Motors, Inc. 

120 Central Ave. 

Silver Creek, N.Y. 
Westfield Dodge City, Inc. 
East Main St. 

Westfield, N.Y. 


CHEMUNG COUNTY 


Elmira Dodge, Inc. 
251-253 Baldwin St. 
Elmira, N.Y. 


CHENANGO COUNTY 


Nearing Dodge, Inc. 
Hale Street Ext. 
Norwich, N.Y. 


CLINTON COUNTY 


Ausable Motor Sales, Inc. 
Main St. 
Ausable Forks, N.Y. 


E. S. Mason, Inc. 
Upper Cornelia St. 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 


Chatham Motor Company, Inc. 
17 Austerlitz St. 
Chatham, N.Y. 


Village Dodge, Inc. 
98 Green St. 
Hudson, N.Y. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


Delhi Motor Co., Inc. 

4 Meredith St. 

Delhi, N.Y. 

Craft Motor Co., Inc. 

Main St. 

Margaretville, N.Y. 

Fendick Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
27 Smith St. 

Sidney, N.Y. 

K. Rappleyea Chrysler-Plymouth 
Beaver & Main St. 

Stamford, N.Y. 

Buteau’s Dodge Sales 

60-62 Delaware Ave. 

Walton, N.Y. 


ERIE COUNTY 


Crest Dodge, Inc. 
1510 Orchard Park Rd. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


with the right Dodge truck for 
your farm operation. 
See him this week. 


James R. Shaw Co. 
Olean Rd. 

Chaffee, N.Y. 

Mid-City Dodge, Inc. 
2185 Walden Ave. 
Cheektowaga, N.Y. 
Smith Bros. Dodge, Inc. 
10085 Main St. 
Clarence, N.Y. 

Aurora Dodge, Inc. 
6800 Seneca St. 

Elma, N.Y. 

Fairway Dodge Sales, Inc. 
395 Buffalo St. 
Hamburg, N.Y. 


Pioneer Dodge, Inc. 
3445 Delaware Ave. 
Kenmore, N.Y. 
DeLacy Motors, Inc. 
5229 Broadway 
Lancaster, N.Y. 


Bob Johnson Motors 
195 W. Main St. 
Springville, N.Y. 
Transitowne Dodge, Inc. 
7408 Transit Road 
Williamsville, N.Y. 


ESSEX COUNTY 


Vincent S. Jerry & Sons, Inc. 
South Main St. 

Crown Point, N.Y. 
Adirondack Auto Service 
Route #9 

Elizabethtown, N.Y. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


S & S Auto Sales, Inc. 
W. Main St. Rd. 
Malone, N.Y. 


Lakeside Garage 
111 River St. 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


FULTON COUNTY 


H & P Motors, Inc. 
65-67 South Main St. 
Gloversville, N.Y. 


Howell & Pierson, Inc. 
224-226 W. Main St. 
Johnstown, N.Y. 


GENESEE COUNTY 


Greco Sales & Service, Inc. 
Route 20 

Darien Center, N.Y. 

LeRoy Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
7133 West Main St. 

LeRoy, N. Y. 

Zigrossi Motors 

109-111 Main St. 

Oakfield, N.Y. 


HAMILTON COUNTY 


Day’s Garage 
Rt. 30, North 
Long Lake, N.Y. 


HERKIMER COUNTY 


Paul Newman Motor Sales, Inc. 
163-165 South Main St. 
Dolgeville, N.Y. 

Holt Bros., Inc. 

94-100 W. Main St. 

Mohawk, N.Y. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Fulkerson Motors 
Route #11 

Adams, N.Y. 
Carthage Dodge, Inc. 
320 N. School St. 
Carthage, N.Y. 
Bickelhaupt’s Garage 
211-213 Main St. 
Theresa, N.Y. 
Lathan’s, Inc. 

Outer Washington St. Rd. 
Watertown, N.Y. . 


LEWIS COUNTY 


Donaldson Dodge 
Croghan, N.Y. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 


Frank Piraino, Inc. 

110 W. Main St. 

Avon, N.Y. 

Lent Dodge, Inc. 

8 Ossian St. 

Dansville, N.Y. 

Schiano Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
84 Avon Road 

Geneseo, N.Y. 


MADISON COUNTY 


Madison Dodge, Inc. 
Main St. 
Madison, N.Y. 


A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
192 Madison St. 
Oneida, N.Y. 


MONROE COUNTY 


Barry Dodge 
4579 S. Main St. 
Brockport, N.Y. 


Greece Dodge City, Inc. 
4477 Ridge Road, West 
Greece, N.Y. 


Culver Dodge, Inc. 
1733 Ridge Road, East 
Rochester, N.Y. 
McEvoy Dodge, Inc. 


2400 W. Henrietta Rd. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Weller Motors, Inc. 

Stutson St. & Thomas Ave. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Gray-Raycheff, Inc. 

69 Rochester St. 
Scottsville, N.Y. 

Ross Motors Webster Corp. 
943 Ridge Road 

Webster, N.Y. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Valley Dodge, Inc. 

24 River St. 

Amsterdam, N.Y. 
MacLauchlin Auto Sales, Inc. 
10 West Main St. 

St. Johnsville, N.Y. 


NIAGARA COUNTY 


Schmid Motors, Inc. 
5869 South Transit Rd. 
Lockport, N.Y. 

Falls Dodge, Inc. 

2380 Military Rd. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


ONEIDA COUNTY 


Zeigler’s Motor Sales, Inc. 
202 Ford Ave. 

Boonville, N.Y. 

Crist Motors 

14-18 Main St. 

Camden, N.Y. 

Clinton Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
12 Franklin Ave. 

Clinton, N.Y. 

A. J. Ryan Motors, Inc. 
601 W. Dominick St. 
Rome, N.Y 

Dodge City of Utica, Inc. 
Truck Route 5A 

Yorkville, N.Y. 


ONONDAGA COUNTY 


Donoghue Dodge Corp. 
Rt. 11 & Pine Grove Rd. 
Cicero, N.Y. 

Val’s Motors, Inc. 

756 State Fair Blvd. 
Lakeland, N.Y. 

A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
102-106 E. Seneca St. 
Manlius, N.Y. 

Sam Dell’s Dodge Corp. 
1011 W. Genesee St. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


ONTARIO COUNTY 
Finger Lakes Motors, Inc. 
2555 Rochester Rd. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Geneva Automobile Company, Inc. 


145 Castle St. 
Geneva, N.Y. 


ORLEANS COUNTY 


Engle-Harrison Motor Co., Inc. 
13936 Route 31W 

Albion, N.Y. 

McMurray Motors, Inc. 

1405 Transit Rd., South 
Medina, N.Y. 


OSWEGO COUNTY 


Longley Bros. 

East River Rd., South 

Fulton, N.Y. 

Leon Shapiro Motor Sales, Inc. 
410 West First St. 

Oswego, N.Y. 

Dick Goslin, Inc. 

Route 11, North 

Pulaski, N.Y. 


OTSEGO COUNTY 


Mohawk Chrysler Plymouth, Inc. 
U.S. 28, Chestnut St., South 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Burr’s Dodge, Inc. 

Chestnut St. 

Oneonta, N.Y. 

Frank Patterson & Sons 

Main St. 

Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


RENSSELAER COUNTY 


Ken Goewey Dodge, Inc. 
360 Fifth Ave. 
Troy, N.Y. 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY 


Brown’s Dodge, Inc. 

Russell Road 

Canton, N.Y. 

Gouverneur Motor Sales, Inc. 
385-387 E. Main St. 
Gouverneur, N.Y. 

North Country Dodge, Inc. 
E. Orvis St. 

Massena, N.Y. 


Harold L. McAdam 
R.D. Heuvelton Rd. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Clarence J. Russell 
837 State St. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Blevins Motors 
Route #4 
Potsdam, N.Y. 


SARATOGA COUNTY 
Ed Shepherd Dodge, Inc. 
U.S. Route 9 at Exit 13 off Northway 
Malta, N.Y. 


SCHENECTADY COUNTY 
Wedekind Motors, Inc. 
1595 State St. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scotia Motors, Inc. 

110 Mohawk Ave. 
Scotia, N.Y. 


SCHOHARIE COUNTY 
Head Sales & Service 


Route 145 
Lawyersville, N.Y. 


SCHUYLER COUNTY 
Learn Motor Company, Inc. 


502 N. Franklin St. 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. 


SENECA COUNTY 
Starr Shaw: Sales, Inc. 


364 E. Main St. 
Waterloo, N.Y. 


STEUBEN COUNTY 
Warren Stiker 
E. Front St. 
Addison, N.Y. 
Scudder Motor Co. 
8524 Main St. 
Campbell, N.Y. 
Maple City Dodge, Inc. 
76 Seneca St. 
Hornell, N.Y. 


TIOGA COUNTY 


Tioga Motors, Inc. 
Upper Fifth Ave. 
Owego, N.Y. 


TOMPKINS COUNTY 


William T. Pritchard, Inc. 
304-306 S. Cayuga St. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


WARREN COUNTY 
Ford Garage Company, Inc. 
109 Warren St. 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Griffin Brothers, Inc. 
Route 22 
Salem, N.Y. 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Macedon Dodge, Inc. 

90 Main St. 

Macedon, N.Y. 

Wayne Motor Sales 

335 W. Union St. 

Newark, N.Y. 

Pat Mitchell Auto Sales, Ltd. 
Route 104 

Ontario, N.Y. 

Tiberio Motors 


W. Church St. 
Savannah, N.Y. 


WYOMING COUNTY 


McClurg Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
125 N. Center St. 
Perry, N.Y. 


YATES COUNTY 


Penn Yan Dodge, Inc. 
Route 14A 
Penn Yan, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BRADFORD COUNTY 


Penn-York Valley Motors Co., Inc. 
310 N. Keystone Ave. 

Sayre, Pa. 

Calkins Motors Sales, Inc. 

510 Elmira St. 

Troy, Pa. 

Dave Snell Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
Route #6 

Wysox, Pa. 


MCKEAN COUNTY 


Philip C. Bauschard 


170 Seaward Avenue 
Bradford, Pa. 


Eldred Garage 
Main St. 
Eldred, Pa. 


Battista Motor Sales 


395 N. Fraley St. 
Kane, Pa. 


Smethport Garage Co., Inc. 
Main St. 

Smethport, Pa. 

TIOGA COUNTY 


Ed Brueilly Dodge 
R. D. #1 
Mansfield, Pa. 


WARREN COUNTY 


Len Faulk Dodge, Inc. 
1650 Market St. 
Warren, Pa. 
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f you want to see what’s new in farm trucks, 
see your Dodge Truck Dealer. 


| Dodges. Still the only pickups with Electronic Ignition, standard Choice of interiors. 

allmodels. To you, this means longer periods between ignition tune-ups. Dodge proves a hard-working pickup can also be com- 
dge recommends spark plug changes only once every 18,000 miles under fortable. We give you a choice of four different interiors. 
rmal driving conditions. Your nearby Dodge Dealer can show you a wide model Plus options such as bucket seats, automatic transmis- 


dice with six-and-one-half- or eight-foot pickup bodies. sion, automatic speed control, and power steering. 





Only Dodge gives you the Club Cab with 34 extra cubic feet of storage space inside the cab —room for things 
or two extra passengers. And for even greater versatility, your pickup can be equipped for gooseneck applica- 
tion. So one truck can lead a double life. New dual rear wheel and four-wheel-drive pickups for 1974. These 
models are available with either conventional or Club Cab pickups. 
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Dodge has the only medium-duty truck with Electronic Ignition. It’s the only all-new ‘‘medium’”’ for ’74. It has 
a roomier cab... . a wraparound hood for easier routine servicing .. . and a shorter turning radius. Choose single- 
Or two-speed rear axles, four- or five-speed transmissions. GVW’s to 24,000 Ibs., GCW’s to 42,000 Ibs. (For larger 
Capacities, the light heavy-duty Dodge D800 models have GVW’'s to 29,760 Ibs., GCW’s to 50,000 Ibs.) 
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MOTORS CORPORATION 






INFLATIONS 





Buy 12 inflations 


Get any 2 of these 3 brushes 
Free. 








Narrow Bore 














Inflation © © 
a S each 
€ > 
o = 5 5 & (A-S Large 
5 = 8 st $1.25 each) 
eel % % 2 oe 
Double Ended Medium Bore < =< < «ae 


Claw Inflation 








DeLAVAL 





TRANSFLOW, UNIVERSAL, 
CO-OP, JAMESWAY, 

Floor Models of 
PERFECTION, RITEWAY, etc. 








$1.10 each 








D-Medium Bore 
New! D-Narrow Bore 
U-Medium Bore 
U-Narrow Bore 
UO-Narrow Bore 


$1.25 each 











SURGE, JET-FLO, 
BOU-MATIC, 
PERFECTION, etc. 






CHORE BOY, HINMAN, 
SEARS, CONDE 6”, 
MARLO 6”, RITEWAY 







ca 






CHC-Medium Bore 
CHC-Narrow Bore 
S-Medium Bore 
DKBM-Narrow Bore 





$1.25 each $1.10 each 










PULL-N-HOIST 


HANDY GATER® 2 TON CAPACITY 








: (2 
Stretch Fence ‘y 

e Lift Engines, Cc 

On Pat. No. 368-4248 Tractor Axles 
¢ Pull Stumps 
es ° Pull Calves 
e From Cows 

Pat. No. 211,198 z Repair 


ELECTRIC FENCE GATE HANDLE 


Tough, high density 90% virgin polyethylene 
— outlasts common cheap varieties 4 to 1. 
We say it’s the best you can buy. A good deal 
anytime, an unbeatable bargain now. 

Only 75¢ 


1 FOR 2 SALE—1 FREE HANDY-GATER WITH nee 
EVERY 2 YOU BUY — 333% BONUS $4.95 OFF REGULAR $34.95 VALUE 


ee eh rasta Gene aye Sern ya a ON eee eae a en ne ee eet ee 


TAKE THIS COUPON TO YOUR MAES DEALER BEFORE MAY 1, 1974 


If there is no Maes dealer near you, order direct. 


Machinery 


You need a good hoist for 1001 
jobs on your place — and Maes is 
one of the best. With Maes special 
offer you get 2-ton performance 
at practically a 1-ton price. Order 


INSTRUCTIONS: Check the special you want be- 
low, and take this coupon to your Maes dealer. 
He will be happy to fill your order at these 
special prices. Only ONE SPECIAL PER COUPON. 
NOTE: Only 1 each of these 3 specials per 
coupon. 
DED ened wee Noes (2 SPECIAL #+1—choice of 2 of 3 brushes 
with purchase of 12 inflations (1 doz.). 

[] SPECIAL #2—1 Free Handy-Gater with 
every 2 ordered. 
SPECIAL #3 — $4.95 off retail 
$34.95 on 2 Ton Pull-N-Hoist 


Your Name 








County oO price of 








TO THE MAES DEALER: Mail completed coupons 
to Maes with your next order, before May 1, 
1974. Maes will replace at no cost to you the 
“specials” items you gave away, providing you 
reorder as stipulated below*. We will also credit 
you with $4.95 off your earned wholesale price 
of every Pull-N-Hoist you order to replace those 
you sold as Spring Specials at $30.00. (One 2- 
Ton Pull-N-Hoist per each ‘‘Special No, 3” 
coupon turned in.) 


*TO QUALIFY FOR THE ABOVE FREE ITEMS AND 
THE $4.95 PULL-N-HOQIST DISCOUNT YOU MUST 
REORDER REPLACEMENT STOCK ON ALL MAES 
ITEMS YOU SOLD ON “‘SPRING SPECIAL” TERMS. 


Zip 








e¥&*\ DEALER 


CITY STATE ZIP 








: 


Maes Inc., Dept. A-34, Holland, Michigan 49423 


NEW JERSEY 


BERGEN CO 


Palisades Park Kraut & Benson Ind. Supply 


BURLINGTON CO 


Columbus Jack VanAken Daity Supplies 
ESSEX CO. 
E. Orange Allair Lumber & Millwork 
Millburn Turf Grass, Inc 
GLOUCESTER CO. 
Glassboro Gloucester Co. Agrico Co-Op 
HUDSON CO. 
Secaucus Rozansky Feed Co 
HUNTERDON CO. 
Flemington Poniatowski Bros. Equip 
MONMOUTH CO. 
Red Bank Atlantic Fence & Guard Rail 
MORRIS CO 
Long Valley GW. Stephan Dairy Supplies 
OCEAN CO. 
N. Egypt Agway, Inc 
ORANGE CO. 
Montague Montague Supply 
SALEM CO. 
Elmer Alvin C. Crispin 
SUSSEX CO. 
Newton Christian Farmers Assn. 
Sussex Christian Farmers Asso 
WARREN CO. 
Belvidere G. Hirum Buchman 
Stewartsville Shillinger's Mill 
NEW YORK 
ALBANY CO. 
Albany Bernard & Blanchard 
Altamont ‘Altamont Agway 
ALLEGHENY CO 
Andover D & L Feeds, Inc 
Belmont Wayne Feed Supply 
Cuba Botens Dairy Supply 
Fillmore Fillmore Feed Service 
Fillmore Fillmore Mill 
Wellsville Crittendons Dairy Supply 
BROOME CO 
Binghamton Binghamton Agway Farm Store 
Binghamton BW. Elliot Mfg. Co 
Binghamton The Ellison Co 
Chenango Forks Chenango Forks Agway 
Deposit Bryce’s Hardware 
Harpursville AA. Mudge and Sons 
Marathon Hess Livestock 
Whitney Point “Manwaring Equipment 
Windsor Windsor Agway 
CATTARAUGUS CO 
Cattaraugus Jess W. Brown 
Cattaraugus Gramco, Inc 
Ellicotville Ellicottville Agway 
Franklinville Philps & Sibley Co 
Franklinville Gramco, Inc 
Freedom Glen Philippi Lumber 
Little Valley Grameo, Inc 
South Dayton Thorp & Mann Feed Co 
West Valley West Valley Milling Co 
CAYUGA CO. 
Cato Benton Dairy Service 
Moravia Moravia Agway 
Moravia Wheat Brothers 
Port Byron Burke's Hardware & Garage 
Scipio Center AC Krueger Feed & Supply 
Weedsport Otis Jorolemon & Sons 


CHAUTAUGUA CO. 
Cherry Creek 


Gier's Agway Service 
Falconer 


Agway Supply 


Fredonia Fredonia Feed & Poultry 
Jamestown Central Tractor Parts 
Panama Whitney & Wood Ford Tractor 
Sherman Farmers Mill, Inc 
CHEMUNG CO 
Elmira E & O Ford Sales, Inc 
Horseheads Horseheads Agway 
Horseheads Marshall's Feed Mill 
Pine City Pine City Equipment 
CHENANGO CO. 
Afton Afton Agway 
Afton McDowell & Walker, Inc 
Bainbridge Charles H. Eldred & Son 
Brisben Chenango Farm Supply 
Eariville Ross Primer Elec 
Greene Maxon Feed Co. 
Mt Upton A to Z Farm Supply 
Mt. Upton West Nesbitt 
New Berlin UL. Richer and Co., Inc. 
S. New Berlin S.N.B. Valley Supply 
Norwich Norwich Farm Implement 
Sherburne Chenango Farm Supply 
Sherburne Sherburne Agway 
Smyrna Simmons and Mummery 
CLINTON CO. 
Champlain Bechard’s Farm Equipment 
Chazy Wayne Feed Supply 
Ellenburg Chilton Brothers 
Plattsburg Plattsburg Agway 
West Chazy Dragon's Feed Store 
COLUMBIA CO. 
Chatham Chatham Agway 
Claverack Claverack Agway 
Germantown Germantown Co-Op 
Kinderhook Kinderhook Pological Assn 


CORTLAND CO. 
Cincinnatus 
Cincinnatus 


Cincinnatus Agway 
McKee Equipment 


Cortland Home-Cort Agway 
Cortland Spencer Dairy Service 
Homer Homer Agway 
McGraw McGraw Agway 
Marathon Marathon Agway 
Truxton Truxton Agway 
DELAWARE CO. 
Andes EM. Decker & Son, Inc. 
Bloomville Bloomville Agway 
Dethi Delhi Agway 
Delhi McDowell Waler 
Franklin Matteson Feed & Supply Co. 
Hancock AA. Mudge & Sons, Inc 
Margaretville Margaretville Agway 
Ruxbury Lutz Feed Co. of Roxbury 
Sidney AA. Mudge & Sons, Inc. 
Stanford AW. Demarest & Sons 
Walton Camp Milling. Inc. 
Walton Walton Agway 


W. Harpersfield West-Nesbitt, Inc. 


DUTCHESS CO. 
Millerton 
Pine Plains 


S.E. Kimball & Sons 
Pine Plains Ford Tractor 


ERIE CO. 
Akron Don Beck 
Collins Gramco, Inc 
E Aurora The Tool Crib 
E. Concord Shamel Milling 
Elma Blossom Agway 
Orchard Park Windom Hardware 
Springville Austin B. Blanchard 
Springville Gramco, Inc. 
ESSEX CO. 
Whallonsburg Robert Lincoln Farm Equip. 
FRANKLIN CO. 
Burke Whitney Farm Supply 
Malone Collins Feed 
Malone Elliot and Hutchins, Inc 
FULTON CO. 
Broadalbin Broadalbin Coal Supply 
Gloversville Herbert J. Fairbanks 
GENESEE CO. 
Basom Clair Hodgins 
Batavia Central Tractor Parts 
Darien Center Rapp Bros. 
LeRoy Crockers Country Store 
Oakfield Ag. Equipment. inc 
Stafford Coward's Feed Store 
GREENE CO. 
Oak Hill Dean's Catskill Valley Mills 
HERKIMER CO 
Dolgeville Dolgeville Agway 
Dolgeville Dolgevilte Producers Co-Op 
Dolgeville Dolgeville Producers Feed Store 
Frankfort Urgo's Farm Supply 
Herkimer Herkimer Agway 
Little Falls Rock City Agway 
Poland Poland Agway 


Van Hornesville Milk Prod 
Schoonmaker's Feed Co 


Van Hornesville 
West Winfield 


JEFFERSON CO. 


Adams G.L. Thomas and Sons, Inc 


Belleville Herron Farm Supply 
Carthage MPS. Roe, Inc 

Evans Mills Evans Mills Agway 
Lafargeville George W. Henry Co. 

Latargeville Glenn Johndraw 
Limerick MPS. Roe, Inc 

Philadelphia MPS. Roe, Inc 

Pierrepont Manor Houghton’s Farm Supply 
Watertown LM. Allen Dairy Supply 
Watertown Walter H. Bisnetts 
Woodville M.P.S. Roe, Inc 

LEWIS CO. 
Beaver Falls Lehman Farm Supply 
Croghan Farney & Steiner 
Lowville Lowville Farmers Co-Op 
Lowville P&H Feed Service 
Lyons Falls Lyons Falls Co-Op 
Lyons Falls Sport Center 
LIVINGSTON CO. 
Avon Neals Sales & Service 
Caledonia Wm. Hamilton and Son 
Dalton Baker Milling Co 
Dansville Dansville Farm Supply 
Lima Edwin Blodgett & Sons 
Nunda Nunda Farm Service 
MADISON CO 

Bouckville Bouckville Mill 
Canastota Canastota Agway Service 
Cazenovia Waterbury & Coe Feed 
Chittenango Station Sanford Hatch 
Earlville Earlville Agway 
Hamilton Lamb's Feed Service 


Leonardsville Hardware 
New Woodstock Milling 


Leonardsville 
New Woodstock 


Oneida Beacon Milling Co 
MONROE CO 
Churchville Agway Service 
MONTGOMERY CO. 
Amsterdam Amsterdam Agway 
Fonda Fonda Agway 
Fort Plain Agway Farm Store 
Fultonville L. Hand Farm & Garden 
Nelliston Oldicks Milling 
St. Johnsville Valley Equipment Co 
NIAGARA CO 
Lockport W.H. Rinehart, Inc 
Middleport Roger L. Pearson 
Sanborn Sanborn Milling Co 
Wilson Thilk Sales & Service 
ONEIDA CO 
Boonville Boonville Farmers Coop 
Boonville Caswell Supply 
Boonville Eastern Milk Producers 
Boonville Gilmore & Bailey 
Camden Camden Agway 
Clayville Richer’s Farm Service 
Clinton Clinton Farm Supply 
Holland Patent Holland Patent Agway 
Oriskany Falls Peter's Feed Store 
Paris Station Lincoln Davies Agway 
Rome Caswell Supply Co 
Rome Rome Ay a Feed Store 
Vernon Ctr Vernon Milling Co.. Inc 
Waterville Louis Gale & Sons 
Westdale H.D, Rowell Estate 
ONONDAGA CO 
Apulia Station Neal A. Mowry 
Fabius Fabius Hardware 
Marcellus Nightengale Mill, Inc 
Skaneateles Davey Farm Supply 
Syracuse Central Tractor Parts 
Syracuse Reliable Farm Supply 
Syracuse NJ. Flynn 
Tully Nortfrop Farm Supply 
ONTARIO CO 
Canandaigua Central Tractor Parts 
Canandaigua Joe Valvano’s Dairy 
Geneva Geneva Agway 
Geneva EE. Miller & Son 
fonia Bill’s Shop 
Naples Naples Farm and Home Ctr 
ORANGE CO 
Middletown Middletown Agway 
Westtown Demberg Brothers 
ORLEANS CO. 
Clarendon Wohlers Store 
Medina Daniel Bogden 
OSWEGO CO 
Fulton Fulton Agway 
Lacona Lacona Agway 
Mexico Ontario Feed & Grain Coop 
Penneliville Pennellville Service 
Pulaski Agway Farm Store 
OTSEGO CO 
Cherry Valley Lipe Feed Co. 
Edmeston D.F. Vunk & Son 
Gilbertsville Musson, Faber & Teed 
Mt. Vision West-Nesbitt, Inc 
Oneonta Agway, Inc 
Oneonta MA. Groff 
Oneonta West-Nesbitt. Inc 


Richfield Springs 
Richfield Springs 


Raymond E. Brown 
LLL. Richer, Co 


Schenevus Schenevus Agway Co-Op 
West Edmeston IT. & CA. Welch & Sons 
Worcester Farmers Feed Co 
Worcester Worcester Bldg, & Supply 
RENSSELAER CO 
Brainard JF Ames 
Eagle Bridge Eagle Bridge Agway 
Eagle Bridge HP. Hood & Son Farm Store 
Johnsonville Valley Feed Service 
Rensselaer Albany Agway 
Troy EJ. Goyer and Son 
ROCKLAND CO. 
Monsey Atlantic Supply Co 
ST, LAWRENCE CO. 
Canton Allied Mills 
Canton Wight & Patterson 
Dekalb Grasse River Agway 
Gouverneur Gouverneur Co-Op 
Hammond Robinson's Farm Equipment 
Hermon Reed Construction Co 
Heuvelton Agway, inc 
Heuvelton Couglers Farm Service 
Madrid James H. Hayes 
Norfolk Lavigne Bros. Agway 
Ogdensburg Ogdensburg Agway 
Potsdam Potsdam Feed & Fuel 
Potsdam State Equip. Co 
SARATOGA CO. 
Ballston Ballston Agway 
Ballston AL. Pettit & Son 
Elnora George T. Smith and Son 
Galway Clarence McChesney & Sons 


Mechanicsville 
Saratoga Springs 
Schuylerville 


Carr Feed Co 
Koval Farm Supply 
Schuyler Feed Store 


SCHENECTADY CO. 


Schenectady Tanner Fuel & Feed 
Scotia Wayside Hdwe. & Garden Ctr 
SCHOHARIE CO 
Central Bridge Beacon Feed Service 
Cobleskill Randall's Fd. Service 
Cobleskill Cobleskill Agway 
Cobleskilt Schoharie Co. Co-Op Dairies 
Cobleskill West- Nesbitt. Inc 
Middleburgh River Implement Co 


North Blenheim North Blenheim Cry 


Sharon Springs Lipe Feed Co 
SCHUYLER CO. 
Odessa Odessa Agway 
Watkins Glen Donald K. Thompson 
Watkins Gen Fiorlat Dairy 
SENECA CO. 
Seneca Fails Farmco, Inc 
STEUBEN CO. 
Addison Addison Agway 
Arkport Kilbury Surge Service 
Bath Bath Agway 
Bath MJ. Ward and Son 
Canisteo Steuben Farm Service 
Cohocton Hynes Feed Service 
Greenwood Greenwood Agway 
Hornell Central Tractor Parts 
Hornell Hornell Agway 
Prattsburg Coombs Agway 


Prattsburg Peck's of Prattsburg. Inc 







SULLIVAN CO 
Callicoon 
Cochecton 
Hankins 
Liberty 
Narrowsburg Na 


TIOGA CO. 
Barton 
Berkshire 
Candor 
Newark Valley 
Nichols 
Nichols 
Owego A 
Owego 
Owego 
Spencer 


TOMPKINS CO. 
Dryden 
Dryden 
Groton 
Ithaca 
Ithaca 
Newfield Tomp 
Trumansburg 

















ULSTER CO 


Gardiner enteral Co-Op lg 


WASHINGTON CC 
Fort Ann Ad: 
Fort Edward Ad: 
Fort Edward 
Granville 
Granville 


WAYNE CO 

Clyde 

Lyons 

Lyons 

Lyons 

Marion 

Newark 

Walworth Duel! 


Williamson William uit & Veg 


WYOMING CO 
Arcade MC & CM te 
Attica Raymond | Soe 
Attica Sh id 
Castile stile Agway Sea 
North Java Java Fare Seg 
North Java Reisdod Brier 
Perry Roger Pata 
Perry R & S Agricultural Sy 
Strikersville Harold Sot 
Warsaw ward's Farm Soe 
Wyoming Wyoming Farm Sat 








YATES CO 
Yates in Yan Farm Sep 


WORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA: SORDER COUNTS 

























BERKS CO 
Bally l ¢ Electncal Sew 
Bechtelsville Montgomery Bucks Far Sen 
Birdsboro iM wa 
Centerport Schollenberger Fart 
Fleetwood FM. Browns ee 
Kutztown, k's Feed ant G 
Leesport 
Leesport 
Oley AL. Noss Machary 
Womelsdorf HS. Hota 
BRADFORD CC 
Athens 
Athens 
Athens 
Canton 
Canton V 
Columbia Crossroads 
£. Smithfield 
New Albany 
W. Burlington 
Wyalusing 
Wyalusing 
‘Wysox ndervoort Wi 
BUCKS CO 
Dublin Montgo Bucks Farm ton 
Richiandtown Richland Feet 2 
Silverdale LG's A We 
CRAWFORD ( 
Cochranton Cochranton (els 
Conneautville LA. Glessmat, 
Linesville utfman’s Farm Sexe 
Linesville 4 
Meadville 
Meadville 
Saegertown 
Spartansburg 
ERIE 60. 
Edinboro A Kelly Barn fe 
Edinboro d Kubn Farm fe 
Erie RR. Walker 638 
Erie Waterhouse Sa” 
Fairview Brady Fare Ince 
Union City Union Oty OF 
LACKAWANNA 
Clarks Summit ee 
La Plume M1. Osnas 458 
Moscow Elmer Henne 
LUZERNE C( 
Sweet Valley Russ Mayors Se 
Wilkes-Barre rerme Co, Co-Op Mt 
MCKEAN CO 
Kane a Kane Auta A 
Kane Peterson's riz 
MONROE CC 


Miller Olver 9 


Brodheadsville 
Ray Hartmans b 


E. Stroudsburg 


MONTGOMERY a 
Collegeville Montgomery wen 
Limerick os 

T 
mee Lesher a u 
Pottstown Franklin 
Souderton Montgomery we ies 
Souderton oye 

NORTHAMPTON 
Bangor Oe ge 
Bangor Flory 
Bath Phillips Feed “ 
Bethlehem Stanley L. 4 
Easton idin Bros. ft 
Nazareth ue L 
Wind Gap Arthor 

POTTER C ‘ 
Coudersport sielson’s Sales b & 
Genessee Chose Sales ai 
Roulette Close Feed bs 
Nh 
Usses Empsons Ov 

SUSQUEHANN 
Great Bend ae teats 
Herrick Center ts 
Kingsley 
Montrose 
Montrose 
New Milford 
New Milford 
S. Montrose 
Springville 
Thompson 
Thompson 

TIOGA CL sent 
orvile AGH 
inet vig 
Liberty oni 
Manstield Covel’ 
Middlebury ont 408 
Middlebury Ctr ut wt 
Nelson gacsl gr 
Roaring Branch a 
Wellsboro ‘ts 
Westfield Mackin 
WARREN cv 
Columbus 
WAYNE CO oT) 
Honesdale Hayne feet 
Honesdale es ’ 
Lake Ariel A ne "] 
Lake Ariel Cook Bo 
Waymart 
WYOMING C voter 
Laceyville oe 
Mehoopany a 
Meshoppen ne 
Meshoppen Mei 
Nicholson W ib 
Tunkhannock af 
Tunkhannock Gay Ma 
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Ford Blue 
tune-ups 
save more 
than fuel. 








Tune-up for top power and efficiency. 

Now, more than ever, is the time to save fuel. A well-tuned 
tractor can give you increased power and efficiency for 
all-out production. Reduce fuel consumption and operatin« 
cost, too. We can do the tune-up, or overhaul, in our shop 
fast, efficiently and at a price you'll like. Our factory-trainec 
mechanics and special service tools can speed your job, 


Gorda tractor Parts 
KIT 

TUNE: we Get 1965-00 cron 

TRACTO" veer a GASO 


reduce repair costs. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT 
a = 59 = OF AGRICULTURE 
Do-it-yourself” tune-up kits. Powerful savings. 


Conveniently packaged gas engine tune-up kits are \ 
now available in our parts department for ‘“‘do-it-yourselfers”’. ENERG 
Parts are sealed in a plastic bubble to help guard against 

loss or corrosion. Rebuilt diesel pumps and injectors 
available at much less cost than new. Worth their price in the 
fuel you may save! 





Tune-up now... and save. 


Come in now. Our volume parts buying brings you special: 
on many fast-moving parts. And when we tune-up your 
tractor, this official USDA emblem will go on it to show 
your neighbors that you care about energy conservation. 


Let us 


help you 
save energy. © 


You’ll spark to our fast start specials. We're listed on 


Fuel saving starts with a new Ford tractor battery. Slow the acing page. 
starts flood the engine, waste fuel. Ask about our special 

Sav-E-nergy battery prices. Ford tractor batteries are 

designed to withstand the jolts and shocks of field use. 

They’re made to fit your Ford tractor... and many 

competitive makes. 











Freres 
Equipment 


| Let's talk. 


NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 
Florida Implement Co., Inc. 


ARCADE 
Larry Romance 


! 





N 
Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 
BATAVIA ; 
Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BINGHAMTON 
Tri-City Ford Tractor 


CALVERTON 
Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


CLARENCE CENTER 
Yonder Brothers, Inc. 


CLINTON 
Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 


COLLINS CENTER 
Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 


CORTLAND 
Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 


CROTON FALLS 
North Country Ford Tractor, Inc. 


DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 


DUNDEE 
Dundee Motors, Inc. 


ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 


ELMIRA 
E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


FAIRPORT 
Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 


FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodd’s Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moore’s Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
ITHACA 

ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON. MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYONS FALLS 

Cogar Equipment Corp. 
LYONS FALLS 

Lewis County Equip. Corp. 

MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 
PERU 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
SODUS 

DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
TROY | 

Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 
ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FANWOOD 

Landpower Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 


Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 

Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 
See us to 


buy, lease 
or finance. 
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OUR COVER 


Paul Houde, son of farm manager Raoul 
Houde, welcomes the fishing season at 
Kilfasset Farms near East Ryegate, Ver- 
mont. 


Photo: A. O. Smith. 





STATE FARM MAGAZINES 
FIRST WITH FARM FAMILIES 





FARMING IS BETTER 
WITH BADGER 





In the field or at the silo, Badger Forage Boxes 
cut your forage handling time to a minimum. 
Engineered with the ideal mix of rigidity and 
flexibility, they handle big, heavy loads with 
ease. All-steel, welded channel frame absorbs 
shocks and flexing stresses. Steel side and roof 
supports add load carrying strength. DFPA ex- 
terior plywood floor and side walls won’t warp, 
buckle or separate. Full width beaters and 
cross conveyor plus roller chain drive give 
smooth, fast unloading. Available in 14 and 
16-foot models. 400 and 700 cu. ft. capacity. 
Get more details from your nearest dealer. 


Big, Fast 
Dependable 
Forage Boxes 





BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY FERGUSON INC. 
Dept. AA-4 Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 





Please send information on the following: 
[] Forage Box [| Feeding Systems [ ] Barn Cleaner 
[| Forage Blower [| Silo Unloader |_| Manure Spreader 


{| Liquid Manure Systems 
|_| Badger Dealership 


Name 
Address 

a P.O., State and Zip 
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Go for a cruise on the 
Rhine, see the Black Forest, 
Venice Italy —Europe. 


CENTRAL 
EUROPE AND 
See the delightful blend of 
history and scenery found 
only in the lovely 
British Isles. 


GREAT 
BRITAIN 
TOUR 


MAY 31 — 
JUNE 15 


Explore the fjords of Western 
Norway, cruise the Spitzbergen 
Islands and even visit Norway’s 
Capital-Oslo. 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc. Dept. E 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Name 
Address 
City. 


State 
PLEASE PRINT 


Zip 





PDOITTORIATS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





WHERE YOUR MONEY GOES 


The national annual budget, at $304 billion 
has long since surpassed in magnitude the ca- 
pacity of we taxpayers to comprehend. Here 
are some facts that will hopefully lend a little 
perspective: 

— That $304 billion is 22 percent of the ex- 
pected gross national product in these United 
States. 

— Federal expenditures will be 37 percent 
for benefit payments to individuals, 29 percent 
for national defense, 17 percent for grants to 
states and localities (revenue-sharing), 10 per- 
cent for all other federal operations, and 7 per- 
cent for interest on the national debt (now ap- 
proaching half a trillion dollars). At least $10 
billion more will be added to the debt this year. 

— Food stamp subsidies in 1974 (administered 
by USDA) are expected to hit $6 billion, about 
two-thirds of the total USDA budget. 


PERSPECTIVE 


It’s my privilege to visit each year with folks 
across a sizable chunk of geography ...and to 
receive thousands of letters from others. 

No question about it, many people are pes- 
simistic about living these days. “How,” they 
ask, “can you have the gall to be optimistic in a 
world such as ours?” And they proceed to 
lament without letup on the evils and tribula- 
tions of our time. 

There are two reasons I find for optimism .. . 
and they both involve perspective. I try to study 
history whenever there’s time, and I discover 
that mankind has always had problems... and 
most periods of history found him having far 
worse physical-hardship problems than those 
faced by we affluent Americans! People have 
always been occasionally betrayed by other 
people, suffered pain from physical ailments, 
and without exception faced ultimate death. No 
person has ever gotten through this world alive! 

Each one of us casts a shadow in the sun for 
a few brief years, and then is gone. Compared 
with geologic time, our life span is but the 
briefest tick of the cosmic clock. Yet our egos 
are such that we kid ourselves in believing that 
the universe centers upon what we are, what 
we want...that, if we choose, we can even 
“destroy the environment.” 

But perspective would reveal the naked truth 
that “the environment” will remain after man 
has gone his petty way...that the universe 
does not revolve around our wants any more 
than the solar system revolves around the earth. 
Geologic history tells me that a mile-thick tide 
of ice will some day grind my bones to dust 
during some distant glacial era. 

The other part of perspective involves a quest 
for spiritual fulfillment... including a belief in 
immortality. If life continues indefinitely after 
physical death, then the urgency of the moment 
recedes in the face of the dimensions of eternity. 

Easter stands at the Christian heart of such a 
spiritual quest. The earth stirs at Eastertide to 
new life after the apparent death of the land- 
scape during winter...and the resurgence 
whispers to us all of the possibility that our 
spirits may survive that inexorable day when 
our bodies remain forever within the Valley of 
the Shadow. 

I am not optimistic, then, because of a shallow 
belief that “everything will come out all right” 
... but rather because of the perspective offered 
by a long look back, and a long look ahead. 
There is more to our fellow pilgrims along the 
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path of life than mere flesh and bone... and 
there is more to life than the problems that 
beset our troubled days. 

Lift your eyes and weary hearts occasionally 
from the plowed furrows of daily living and 
sense the abundance within the boundless di- 
mensions of a new perspective. I find it help- 
ful to attempt this each week amidst a group 
of fellow searchers in a church congregation. 
The folks at places of worship around the world 
are not perfect ...that’s why they’re there... 
but they offer a community of people seeking 
for that abundance and that perspective. 


ROLL ‘EM BACK 


Once upon a time, in the far-off land of 
Organized States, it came to pass that a great 
shortage of whale-oil afflicted the people. Food 
prices, as well the tab for whale-oil, rose rapidly. 

Now this caused great anguish among the 
people, for they had become used to spending 
a very small percentage of their incomes for 
these two necessities of life. As a result, they 
had the coin for travel to distant lands . . . for 
two road-chariots in every barn . . . and at 
least one snow-chariot for winter fun and games. 
Sure, they complained bitterly about their lot 
in life . . . as it had been traditional to do for 
many generations .. . but in reality they lived 
like kings and princes compared to the people 
of most other lands. 

As the prices of whale-oil and food rose, the 
people began to perceive that their life-style 
was due for a change unless something were 
done. So they sent their chief priests for advice 
to the wise man called Tilis (short for Tell It 
Like It Is). 

Tilis sat and listened carefully to their woeful 
story, and then rose to stand before the altar 
consisting of a simple anvil that served as a 
symbol of truth. It was so positioned in the cen- 
ter of his humble abode that the sun shone upon 
it through one window after another all the day 
long. 

Tilis finally spoke, “There are two truths 
which mankind has always found unpalatable. 
One is that there is no free lunch . . . and the 
second is that as a people we consume only 
what we produce. Both of these truths involve 
unpopular responsibility . . . not popular priv- 
ilege. You have told the people that profit is a 
dirty six-letter word, but it is the most powerful 
incentive to produce that has ever been invent- 
ed.” Saying no more, Tilis withdrew from the 
room, and his audience knew that they were 
dismissed. 

The chief priests went then to the people, 
and to the rulers, to share the wisdom of Tilis. 
But they would have none of such advice, cry- 
ing, “Away with him! Roll back food prices to 
the level of a decade ago... fix whale-oil prices 
so we can travel cheaply once more!” 

And so it came to pass that the rulers fol- 
lowed the wishes of the people, and issued a 
edict fixing prices of necessities at low levels. 
The people rejoiced, for now they believed they 
could once more enjoy the good life . . . and 
perhaps afford to purchase that thatched cottage 
at the lake for summer fun. 

Alas! The producers of food and whale-oil 
listened to the low-priced signals now imposed 
upon the marketplace and decided to do other, 
more profitable, things with their time. Produc- 
tion fell sharply, and long lines formed at the 
stalls of food and oil vendors. Enraged, the 
people listened gladly to Ralph Raider describing 
the evil demons that lurked in the hearts of 





“most common include limiting the length of the 


those responsible for the food and whale-oil in-| 
dustries. “Your 15-percent wage increases are | 
earned,” he cried, “but any increases in price 
to those bleeps are responsible for inflation,” 

The people roared their approval . . . and then 
trudged back to stand in the seemingly-endles 
lines of those hoping to buy food and whale-oil 


JIM McCONNELL 


James A. McConnell, former Assistant Secre. 
tary of Agriculture and retired chief executive 
officer of GLF (Agway), died on March 3. He 
had served in leadership positions with many 
farm and agribusiness organizations, including 
directorships of the American Agriculturist 
Foundation and American Agriculturist, Inc, 
Born in Mansfield, Pennsylvania, his influence 
ranged across the Northeast (and the United 
States) as administrator of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, a professor of Cornell’ 
School of Business and Public Administration, 

Jim’s pedigree is a long and impressive one, 
but we at American Agriculturist will remember 
him most for his unusual combination of out- 
standing ability with a humble compassion for 
his fellow man. He was one of the giants of 
our time. 


DEAD WOOD AT THE TOP 


One of the touchiest questions facing any 
organization ... including farm cooperatives... 
involves the renewal of leadership. There is 
much to be said for experience and the perspec- 
tive developed by people over the years . . . and 
an equally strong case can be made for the 
enthusiasm and drive of youth. Ideally, an 
organization’s leadership will include a blend 
of both. 

Unfortunately, some organizations have been 
unable to maintain such a blend. Very bluntly, 
some of us old duffers get entrenched in power 
and literally resist to the death replacement by 
younger and more vigorous people. 

There have been various ways of coming to 
grips with this sensitive problem ... two of the 


terms of directors, and establishing an upper 
age limit beyond which directors or employees 
can no longer serve. 

Both these approaches have merit (as well 
as drawbacks), but perhaps an even better way 
to prune dead wood among boards of directors 
is to insist upon two slates of nominees for every 
election. This will at least offer a choice to the 
membership, and create some healthy competi- 
tion. 

Relevant to the situation is a comment by 
famed historian Will Durant in his book Lessons 
of History: “It is good that the old should resist 
the young, and that the young should prod the 
old: out of this tension, as out of the strife of 
the sexes and the classes, comes a creative tensile 
strength, a stimulated development, a secret 
and basic unity and movement of the whole.” 


THE PASSING PARADE 


Legend tells us that some specialists accom 
panied Moses and the Israelites in the flight 
from Egypt. When confronted by the Red Sea, 
Moses called his advisors together and said, 
“How do we get across before the Egyptians 
catch up to us?” 

The lawyer replied, “Give me a few weeks t0 
look up a legal precedent.” 

The chief engineer said, “I'll need a few 
months to make a survey and a cost-analysi 
study.” 

In exasperation, Moses turned to the edito! 
and demanded, “How do we get across this 
water right now?” 

“I haven't the slightest idea,” the edito 
answered. “But if you can pull it off, Pl guarat 
tee you a hundred column inches in the 
Testament!” 





American Agriculturist, April, 1974 
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De Laval’s Flo-Vu claw. 
You can see how well it milks. 


He 


| Wait 


And it features anautomatic held open by vacuum when the Easy inspection finish. Your inspector can see 
shut-off, maximum visibility, unit is on the cow. Any major air Twist— it’s open, twist— it’s there's no problem in cleaning. 
greater capacity and easier leak will cause that valve to close —_ closed. That’s how easy itistoin- Another quarter turn closes the 
inspection. — shutting off the milk tube outlet. e claw body and it’s ready to milk. 





It also prevents contaminants from Cf , 
De Sooner aaa eee 
touch milkers coaxing maximum — Washing the claw, you just push __The clear bow is a tough, high- 
speeding the milk to the bucket or —USing the ear and notch arrange- Pepe ele tce anata, 
pipeline so you harvest all the milk | ent on the bottom of the bowl. eo bne | ge cracls You aig 
each cow has to offer at peak of Practical, ingenious, efficient. keep your equipment spotless. 
eran . The body is 300 series stainless 










steel. 

A new air valve meters in the 
necessary amount of air that 
speeds the milk to pipeline or 
bucket. In the wash position, this 
valve opens so the claw body 
drains quickly and completely by 
gravity. 

The new De Laval Flo-Vu claw 
works on all De Laval milkers: 
Automatic 200, Combine, Com- 
pact, Floor-type, or any other 
simultaneous milker. You owe it to 
yourself to try De Laval’s new 
Flo-Vu claw— available only at 
one-hand operation. You handle spect the interior of De Laval’s Authorized De Laval Dealers. Or 
it with exactly the same speed Flo-Vu claw. No tools or tricks re- write for our Flo-Vu claw brochure 
and ease as our old claw. quired. Just a quarter turn lets you _ to: The De Lavai Separator Com- 
Watch it milk see the smooth, polished interior pany, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12602. 


You can buy one Flo-Vu claw; [or4 DE LAVAL 


put on your shells and milk 
with it tonight. You'll see how 
well it milks. 


We've doubled the flow- 
through capacity of this 
new claw, yet we've 
kept it softball 
size for easy 










Automatic shut-off 


See that black shape inside the 
bowl? It’s a shut-off valve that’s 





At his Cornell labo- 
ratory, Dr. Van Soest, 
right, shows Bill 
Quinn a_ specimen 
of haycrop silage he 
is testing. 


by Bill Quinn* 


Dairymen should know about the 


The Maillard reaction? 
Let’s see, isn’t that some kinda’ 
disease of ducks? 


This is the kind of response that 
would have been given just a few 
years ago by most dairymen hearing 
about the Maillard reaction. 

But not today! For a good many 
dairymen have learned (much to 
their sorrow) that this very complex 
chemical reaction has a direct and 
deleterious effect on the nutritional 
value of the feed, particularly forage, 
they provide their livestock. 

Because of the importance of the 
Maillard reaction, and particularly 
in the hope that an understanding 
of it may help dairymen prevent its 
occurrence, I interviewed an expert 
en the subject...He us: Dr. ‘Peter J, 
Van Soest, a member of the staff of 
the department of animal science at 
Cornell University, and an interna- 
tionally-recognized authority on the 
chemistry and nutritive value of 
plants for ruminants. 


Forage Analysis 

Dr. Van Soest has been acclaimed 
for development of an exciting new 
forage-analysis technique . . . one 
that for the first time tells how much 
of the protein in a feed is actually 
available for use by the animal. Be- 
fore this breakthrough, protein di- 
gestibility could only be determined 
by costly and time-consuming feeding 
trials. The protein percentages listed 
as being available from most feeds 
were only estimates. 

He is a lean, bearded, somewhat 
intense man with a keen intellect. 
He enjoys his work... chemically 
breaking apart feeds to see how 
they work. He grows increasingly 
enthusiastic when the conversation 
turns to his favorite subject... the 
different structural materials in 
plants and how well each can be 
utilized by animals to which they 
are fed. I asked him some questions: 


*Extension agent, Onondaga County, New York 
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MAILLARD 
REACTION 


Somewhere between the field 
chopper and the cows’ chop- 
pers, the Maillard reaction can 
louse up the works...... 


In a layman’s language, can you 
tell me what the Maillard reaction 
is and what it means to dairymen? 

It’s a chemical reaction occurring 
when hay is harvested too wet, or 
haylage too dry, that ties up protein 
and makes it absolutely indigestible. 
It's commonly referred to as the 
browning reaction. 

Browning means it turns brown 
... nothing more...it has nothing 
to do with a man’s name. The same 
reaction takes place in an oven 
when bread is baked and the crust 
browns. The deeper the color, the 
greater the amount of reaction that 
has taken place. This reaction also 
accounts for the flavor of the crust. 

You can see the same thing when 
you fry an egg. The edge of the 
white will start to turn brown. This 
means that the browning reaction 


has occurred and part of the protein 


in the egg-white has become indi- 
gestible. 


Is the Maillard reaction something 
new? 

Hardly. It was discovered by a 
Frenchman named Maillard way 
back around 1900. But he wasn't 
interested in nutrition. He was a 





chemist just playing around with 
sugars and amino acids. He reported 
it in bio-chemical literature and there 
it sat for a long time. For our pur- 
poses, we'll say that protein made 
unavailable has been “bound.” 

Of course, while we’ve been aware 
for some time...maybe 20 years 
... that you could heat protein and 
bind it, we never heard much talk 
about it even 10 years ago. Of course, 
we weren't putting up silages as dry 
then as we do today. 

The poultry people got onto it 
earlier than we did... probably be- 
cause when you bind up protein, you 
also bind amino acids. Some amino 
acids react more easily than others 
...methionine and lysine, for in- 
stance. 

Now lysine and methionine are 
what we call limiting amino acids 
for poultry. They have to be pro- 
vided, and provided in the right 
amounts in the ration. As soon as 
the industry began heat processing 
of poultry-feed ingredients, the poul- 


try nutritionists became — sharply 
aware of the Maillard reaction. Be- 
cause when they got a batch of feed 
overheated, egg production was im- 
mediately affected. 

Then they began looking for what 
was causing it and they found bound 
protein and amino acids... particu- 
larly some of the more reactive 
amino acids like methionine and 
lysine. This really hit them! 

We dairy specialists probably got | 
onto it about the time silo fires | 
started to be a problem. This same — 
Maillard reaction that binds pro- 
tein is what produces spontaneous 
combusion in silage or wet hay. This 
has only been realized in the past 
four or five years. 

Actually, we were working on a 
more sensitive method of determin- 
ing energy availability ... checking 
the digestibility of carbohydrates. 
We found we couldn't heat the 
samples in an oven without com- 
pletely fouling up the whole analy- 
sis. This problem was caused by the 
browning reaction. 


Dr. Van Soest, what actually hap- 
pens in this Maillard reaction? 

Well, as you know, some parts of 
a plant are completely indigestible. 
For instance, the skeletal structure 
of plants contains a material called 
lignin which can’t be digested. When 
heating from the Maillard reaction 
occurs, protein moves to this lignin 
portion, becomes chemically bound 
to it and... like the lignin itself... 
becomes totally indigestible. 

Actually, what most people don't 
realize is that both energy and pro- 
tein are consumed in this browning 
reaction. We tend not to worry as 
much about lost energy ... perhaps 
because most plants contain about 
five times as much carbohydrates as 
protein. Besides, carbohydrates are 
cheaper and they're often not the 
limiting factor in the ration anyway. 
But the waste is equal... it’s a one- 
to-one ratio... one molecule of pro- 
tein and one molecule of carbohy- 
drate is bound. 


From a practical standpoint, what's 
the significance of all this to the — 
dairy or livestock man? What’s the 
magnitude of the problem? How 
much of the protein in a feed is 
actually lost? 

Well, we've been testing samples 
here in our lab trying to monitor 
the situation. We’ve had samples of 
forage that come in here varying 
all the way from just a little bit to 
a lot of protein loss. In some, virtu- 
ally all the protein has been bound. 
One feed manufacturer who’s run- 
ning these tests found samples ranging 
from 14 percent to over 85 percent 
of bound protein. Hay-crop silages 
are the worst culprits. 

There’s a bit of an argument 4 
to how many of our hay-crop silages 
suffer a significant amount of dam- 
age. This varies from 30 percent t0 | 
70 percent. The Michigan people 
have said 70 percent, and people 
who did a recent survey in Pennsy® 
vania say 30 percent. I think 30 
percent may be on the conservative 
side. 

Our experience here has been that 
significant damage has occurred i! 
50 to 60 percent of the haylage 
maybe 10 to 20 percent of the bay 
samples. But, of course, a lot de- 

(Continued on page 14) | 
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4 “| get softer hay. 

4 Hay that my cattle 
like better. 

At least they seem 
to eat more of it? 


Introducing the new “Hay Thing’ — New Idea’s advanced Cut/ditioner 


Growing the highest quality crop is the first step in 
feeding your cattle the quality ration they require 
to really produce. The new “Hay Thing” makes 
proven quality hay in rank, heavy first cutting, or 
thinner later cuttings. 


It cuts cleanly and conditions gently. Makes soft, 
palatable hay with rich, protein-filled leaves and 
tender tops. Won't plug, either. Even in long, rank 


and down hay. The “Hay Thing” can also be used 
as a tedder, or to turn windrows. 


Does a lot of other jobs, too—clipping, cutting and 
shredding. 


All of this, plus low first cost and trouble-free op- 
eration are why you and your cattle will be glad you 
bought a “Hay Thing.” It’s New Idea’s new, ad- 
vanced Cut/ditioner. 


Aa 


Coldwater, Ohio 45828 
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Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
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Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 


BAINBRIDGE 
Bainbridge Tractor Sales, Inc. 


ENT e ea 
R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. 


eV 
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BLOSSVILLE 
Jay’s Sales and Service, Inc. 


BOONVILLE 


We make your job a little easier. 
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BURKE 
Burke Farm Supply 


BYRON 
Byron Enterprises, Inc. 


CANANDAIGUA 
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CATTARAUGUS 
CCS g 


CHITTENANGO 
Chittenango Farm Supply 


CINCINNATUS 
McKee Equipment Co. 
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CUBA 
Raymond Earl 
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Carl C. Fry, Inc. 


DEPOSIT 
PEA Sei oe 


DE RUYTER 
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EAST AMHERST 
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0., Inc. 


mA as 
Tah Cim ruined 


tty} RAY Gao 
Harry Rubin & Son, Inc. 


TD aa) 
Homer Fassett 


GENOA 
Barnhart & Franklin 


aia ae ee 
Musson, Faber &.Teed, Inc. 


GOUVERNEUR 
Gouverneur Coop. Assn., Inc. 


HAMMOND 
Donald E. Robinson & Sons 
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Lewis Machinery Service 
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LEICESTER 
A. R. Christiano Hdwe. & 
Imple. Co., Inc. 


LISBON 
Geo. & Betty Kentner 
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ea eas 
Kyle Farm Machinery 


aaa eas 
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aR 3 
Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 


MENDON 
Saxby Implement Co. 


MONTOUR FALLS 
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NEWFIELD 
Farms Mazourek, Inc. 


NICHOLS 
PUG db 


NORTH COHOCTON 
Robert Miller Co. 


UG 
Chenango Ford Tractor, Inc. 


ONEONTA 
Oneonta Tractor Sales 


aad 
Kelly’s Garage 


PHELPS 
Phelps Farm Service, Inc. 


SALEM 
Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 


SANDY CREEK 
Krakau Impl. Co., Inc. 


aR it 
Zakens Farm Equipment 


SHERIDAN 
Pagano Tractor & Impl. Co. 


SYRACUSE 
Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 


nati 
Alpine Ford Trac. & Equip., 
in 


WATERFORD 
Harris Brothers 
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Paul F. Culbert & Sons 
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WESTFIELD 
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WEST VALLEY 
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Manwaring Equipment Co. 





Conditioning hay so it cures instead of drying out can make the 
difference between valuable feed and dried out fodder. Hesston’s 
steel and rubber rolls gently crack the stems at regular intervals, 
building high, fluffy windrows that let air circulate to cure the hay, 
retaining valuable nutrients in leaves and stems. Compare with 
the flattened windrows of some machines with intermeshing rolls 
that mangle the crop, strip the leaves and expose pulp to the 


Save the leaves with Hesston pull-type 
windrowers that condition gently to save 
protein and TDN in grasses and alfalfa. 


harsh drying action of sun and weather. 


The PT-7 with 86” conditioner (shown in large photo) and the 
PT-10 with 110” conditioner offer direct-feed hay flow and full 
width conditioning. Both have L-shaped main frames that “‘push’’ 
the independently mounted headers to improve flotation and 
eliminate side draft. The Hydro Swing™ 1014 with hydrostatic 
header drive also features hydraulic on-the-go header posi- 
tioning. All three are built tough to condition gently! 


Follow with a Hesston StakHand® System building compressed 
Hesston HayStaks and you'll have a one-man system for quality 
hay—from field to feeding! 


StakHand and Hydro Swing are registered trademarks of Hesston Corporation. 
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ADAMS CENTER 

TALCOTT FALLS TRACTOR 
ALTAMONT 

KNAGG BROS. 


ARCADE 
LARRY ROMANCE & SON INC. 


AVON 

AVON FARM EQUIP. CO. 
BALDWINSVILLE 

R. C. CHURCH & SON 


BATH 

HELM AGRICULTURE EQUIP. CO. 
BLOSSVALE 

JAYS SALES & SERVICE 
BOONVILLE 

DENSLOW EQUIP. AND EXCAVATING 
BRISBEN 

CHANANGO FARM SUPPLY 
BURKE 

BURKE FARM SUPPLY 
CANANDAIGUA 

CORYN FARM SUPPLIES 
CANTON 

GRANT BROTHERS 
CATTARAUGUS 

DENTON MOSHER 
CENTRAL SQUARE 
CENTRAL SQUARE EQUIP. 
CHAZY 

BEEMAN BROTHERS 
CLARENCE CENTER 
YODER BROTHERS INC. 


See Your Nearest Hesston Dealer 


CLYMER 

GALLUP & TENHAKEN CO. INC. 
COBLESKILL 

HARRY °RUBIN & SONS INC. 
COLLINS CENTER 

SPARTAN FORD TRACTOR 


COXSACKIE 

CARLTON R. WILKINSON 

CUBA 

ERNEST D. WITTER 
DEPAUVILLE 

CARL C. FRY INC. 

DE RUYTER 

H. W. COOK FARM SERVICE INC. 
DRYDEN 

DRYDEN IMPLE. INC. 

EAST SPRINGFIELD 

HOMER FASSETT 

FALCONER 

ZAHM & MATSON 
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WINNIES IMPLE. CO. 
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FREDONIA FARM SUPPLY 
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HANKINS 
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SHANAHAN TRACTOR & IMPLE. 
LOCKE 

BUSH TIRE SERVICE 
LOWVILLE 

FOSTER MILLARD 
MELLENVILLE 

TIPPLE EQUIP. CO. 
MELROSE 

CALHOUN EQUIP. CO. 
MILLBROOK 

REARDON BRIGGS CO. INC. 
MOHAWK 

JOHN KUBECKA & SONS 
MONTOUR FALLS 
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SIDNEY CHAVIN 
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MAZOUREK FARMS 
NORFOLK 
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NORTH COHOCTON 
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NUNDA 

VAUS BUILDING SERVICE INC. 


ONEONTA 
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CECILTON 

CECILTON FARM & HOME SUPPLY CO. 
CENTRAL SQUARE 

CENTRAL SQUARE EQUIPMENT 
FREDERICK 

VERNON E. STUP CO. 
LINEBORO 

WERTZ GARAGE 

ROCKY RIDGE 
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WESTMINSTER 

L. L. BARNES 


NEW JERSEY 


ANDOVER 
ANDOVER TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT INC. 
COLUMBUS 





REED BROTHERS EQUIPMENT 
DEERFIELD 
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FLEMINGTON 
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RALPH W. KYLE INC. 
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Dates to Remember 


Apr. 3 - 16th Annual New England 
Dairy Feed Conference, Holiday 
Inn, Marlborough, Mass. 


Apr. 4-7 - International Salon of 
Farm Machinery, Place Bonaven- 
ture, Montreal, Canada 


Apr. 6-7 = Annual Allegany-Steuben 
Maple Festival, Andover, N.Y. 


Apr. 22-23 - New England Farm 
Electric Institute, New England 
Center, Durham, N.H. 


Apr. 25-26 - National Conference 
on Rural Health, Detroit Hilton, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Apr. 26 - Massachusetts Christmas 
Tree Association Meeting, Yankee 
Drummer Motor Inn, Auburn, 
Mass. 


Apr. 26 - NYS Angus Association 
Forum and Annual Meeting, Tren- 
holm East Inn, Victor, N.Y. 


Apr. 27 - NYS Angus Association 
39th Annual Sale, Sayre Farms, 
Phelps, N.Y. 


May 1 - New Jersey Agricultural 
Society Meeting, Cedar Garden, 
Mercerville, N.J. 


May 2-4 - 49th Annual Meeting of 
New York Association of FFA, 
Greenwich Central School, 
Greenwich, N.Y. 


May 3 = Beef Bull Testing Station 
Sale, 7:30 p.m., Finger Lakes 
Livestock Market, Canandaigua, 
Nas 


May 4 - First Annual Sale New 
York Simmental Association, 
Dutchess County Fairgrounds, 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. 


May 4 - Rockingham Craftsmen's 
Spring Fair, Town Hall, Kingston, 
N.H. 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 


May 4-5 - 8th Annual Hand-Painted 
China Show, New VFW Building, 
Moravia, N.Y. 


May 7-10 - NYS Milk Distributors 
Annual Meeting, Nevele Country 
Club, Ellenville, N.Y. 


May 13-19 - Annual Dogwood 
Festival, Dansville, N. Y., with 
Exchange Club Fly-In Breakfast 
on Sunday, May 19 


May 18 - Annual Buck and Kid 
Show, sponsored by NYS Dairy 
Goat Breeders Association, Fair- 
grounds, Altamont, N.Y.; 9 a.m. 


May 19 - Annual Draft Horse 
Plowing Contest, Ernest Luke 
Farm, Weedsport, N.Y. Begins 
41 a.m., chicken barbecue | p.m. 


June 9 - Opening of Agricultural 
Museum of Northern New York 
Agricultural Historical Associa- 
tion, Rt. 180, Stone Mills, N.Y. 
Open weekends 11 a.m.- 4 p.m. 
during summer 


Aug. 6-8 - Empire Farm Days, 
Neenan Farm, near Holcomb, N.Y 


Aug. 11-16 - 15th World Poultry 
Congress, Rivergate Convention 
Center, New Orleans, La. 


Aug. 20-21 - 'Farm Focus-USA" 
Farm Show (including U.S. plowin? 
competition), Poling Farms, 

Van Wert County, Ohio 


Aug. 28-29 - Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Progress Days, 
Bloomsburg Fairgrounds, 
Columbia County, Pa. 


Sept. 12 - Annual Cornell Corn 
Field Days, Aurora, N.Y. 
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Top corn growers in the DeKalb AgResearch, Inc. yield contest in western 
New York included, |. to r.: Roy Johncox, Lee Roberts, Irving DeCook 
(Little Ponds Farm), Ed Kime, Walter DeCook, Ted Minns, Ray DeCook, 


Basil Gillam, Milo Gillam. 


Top corn 
growers 


Dean Conrad, district manager of 
DeKalb AgResearch, Inc. for Western 
New York, reports that Kime Farms 
of Geneva had the highest yield (171 
bushels per acre of variety XL-22B) 
in the company’s official tests in that 
area. Rows were 33 inches apart... 
plant population 23,600 per acre... 
weed control involved one cultivation 
plus atrazine and oil .. . fertilization 
was 135-90-90. 








Parakeet Posse — “Let’s 
boys,” seems to be the call as North- 


get > em, 
east environmental organizations 
(including the New Jersey Chapter 
of the Sierra Club) join agriculture 
in saying that they don’t want the 
exotic monk parakeet in these here 
parts! 

This astonishing lack of opposition 
from environmentalists to an agri- 
cultural eradication effort is perhaps 
a first. But apparently the lesson of 
the English sparrow and the starling 
has been well-learned, for not only 
does the monk parakeet pose a threat 
to farmers as a scavenger of fruits, 
but promises to upset the songbird 
community as well. 

Bluebird lovers who have never 
quite forgiven the starling appear 
ready to do battle with the even 
more raucous and aggressive monk 
parakeet. Purchased in great num- 
bers each year by pet lovers who 
become enchanted by their flam- 
boyant feathers and disenchanted 
by their annoying, incessant squawk, 
monk parakeets are often liberated 
by their owners to fend for them- 
selves in the wilds of the Northeast. 
What’s so surprising is their high 
Survival rate and ability to adapt 
to the new climate. 

Already monk parakeets have 
been sighted in the fruit-rich areas 
in New York and New Jersey, but 
iN no great numbers. When you 
realize that in parts of South Ameri- 
Ca they have been known to destroy 

5 percent of the fruit crop, it’s 
rather comforting to have the en- 
vironmentalists on our side! 
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Others in the top ten included: 


Name 

Ted & Jim Minns 
Geneva 

Little Ponds Farm 
Clifton Springs 
Lee Bauer 

Lyons 

Gillam Bros. 
Clifton Springs 
Roy Johncox & Son 
Palmyra 

Lee A. Roberts 
Medina 

Empire Farms 
Palmyra 

Michael Bauer 
Lyons 


Noblehurst Farms - 
Linwood 





Yield Plants/ Row  Fertil- 
Variety bu. acre width ization 
AL SZ 21G4 =: 2247300. - 32 160/120/120 
A 2A LOO 24300 32 160/120/120 
AL OZ 156... 22,400 «30 160/90/110 
XE 22B 16s! 23,300 32 1599/96/96 
Xb 224-151. 24,700: 7,30 1177/68/68 
Ale Zee $349 25,7005 50 110/60/60 
Ab AA OSS 37: 26,000:" 30 118/72/72 
REE? Ge 227700 3A 124/80/80 
XE ESAs E2370422, 200) 432 100/40/40 
XL S160 22-< 24,800°3.30 135/160/160 









delivers 53 bushels 
per minute... 


ends bunk alignment 


problems. 


Exclusive floating suspension on the Patz Overhead Feeder 


adjusts automatically so the unit always follows the track — 
and cattle get fed on time. Feed deposited in a centrally- 
located hopper is delivered by the endless chain-and-flite 


conveyor as the feeder moves back-and-forth above the bunk. 


For bunks from 50 to 200 feet long. The Patz Overhead 
Feeder — fast, dependable, and designed to help you 


work smarter. 


Patz Overhead Feeder .. . your link to quality 





Patz Straight-Line 
Feeder. 






Patz Circular 
Feeder. 


Patz Manger 
Feeder. 











ATZ 
helps you 


work smarter... 


not harder. 


Patz Overhead 
Feeder with 
Exclusive Flexible 








Suspension. 


Patz Overhead Feeder 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

YES, I'd like more information on: 

L] Overhead Feeders (1) Silo Unloaders 
_] Circular Feeders L] Conveyors 

(] Manger Feeders L] Material Movers 
L] Straight-Line Feeders 

L] Other 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Phone No. 

| am an LJ owner [) manager LL) student 





COMPANY 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 


Cattle feeders, silo unloaders, conveyors, 
material movers, barn cleaners, manure 


stackers, manure spreaders os 
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NO SWEAT! 


NOT WITH A 


SURE-TEMP 


factoncass | 


No DUST or CHAFF either with SURE-TEMP’s unique filtering 
system. Pre-charging and assembling make SURE-TEMP easy 
to install. This cab air conditioner REALLY WORKS. We back 
it with an UNCONDITIONAL 6 MONTHS GUARANTEE. Engi- 
neered especially for agricultural use, it fits most tractor and 
combine cabs. 


ALL SEASON CABS 
ALL SEASON CABS are built for 
comfort and safety. Our many 
years of experience and agri- 
cultural engineering make ALL 
SEASON the cab for you. 


QUICK-HITCH 
2 3-POINT 


-_ <7 COUPLERS 
4 L Positive lock and 


Write or call for more information 


SHERBURN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Box 408, Sherburn, Minn. 56171 Ph. (507) 764-4511 


unlock from your 
tractor. 


Dept. 10 





@ AUGUST 19-28 


|EASTERN 





_ MISSISSIPPI 
‘DELTA 


QUEEN 
CRUISER 


"se. 
eteos feae 
Sila ane ere ects: 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc. Dept. D 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Name 
Address. 
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Food For 
The Spirit 
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Se SM hee 
by Robert L. Clingan 


Worship in many churches has 
been transformed by the work of 
pastor Richard Avery and choir di- 
rector Donald Marsh, both of Port 
Jervis, New Jersey. These men have 
written many songs, and produced 
many songbooks, one of which is en- 
titled “Songs for the Easter People.” 

Anyone giving this title serious 
thought recognizes how apt it is in 
referring to those who are possessed 
by the faith associated with Easter. 
Christianity never became a power- 
ful movement during the time Jesus 
walked the earth as a person. Only 
after His crucifixion and resurrection 
did it become a power in the world. 
Sunday became the day of worship 
because Sunday was associated with 
His resurrection on the first Easter 
Sunday. 

The most simple statements of 
faith of the early Christians . . . state- 
ments embedded in the writings of 
the New Testament .. . attest to 
Jesus having been raised by God 
and having become the living Lord. 
The Apostle Paul, who equates the 
first reappearances on earth with his 
experiences with Christ on the Da- 
mascus road, declares that without 
faith in the resurrection, the Christian 
faith does not amount to very much. 


Core 


Our belief in a risen Lord is the 
very core of the Christian church. Be- 
cause of this belief, because of the 
hope we have for our loved ones who 
have preceded us in death, our assur- 
ance that history is ultimately in the 
hands of God, and that there is a 
Christ who can live in us, we must 
celebrate Easter. 

For the Christian whose faith is 
relevant, dynamic, personal and a 
source of hope, every day is Easter. 
We who share this faith can right- 
fully be called “The Easter people.” 

Because the early Christians were 
an Easter people, they did not wring 
their hands and ask, “What is the 
world coming to?” They were a peo- 
ple who raised their hands, and servy- 
ing a living risen Christ, they said, 
“Took what has come to the world!” 

It is the Easter people who find 
themselves saying “yes” to life over 
and over again. 





SECOND PLANTING 
by Barbara Yerbury Filan 


The left the crowded cities; 
Their hands were young and strong. 
From Maine to California, 
They said, ‘‘We can’t be wrong.” 
‘Back to the land,’’ they chanted. 
‘That's where we all belong.”’ 
A farmer in his meadow 
Observed the wistful throng. 
He nodded in agreement 
And listened to their song, 
Then scratched his head and chuckled 
‘I’ve been there all along.” 


Eastern 
corn 
growers 
are happy 
with 
Sutan 


Herbicide 





“We had a serious nutsedge 
problem about 4 years ago. We 
had our trucker spray Sutan and 
atrazine on 12 acres of corn. It 
cut the nutsedge way down, in- 
creasing yield from 10 tons to 
20 tons or better. In 1973 we 
sprayed 75 to 80 acres and got 
good control,” finds N. Chester 
Goodman, Ft. Ann, N.Y. 






y 


‘‘We have used Sutan for 4 
years, and nutsedge would still 
be a serious problem if we did 
not use this Stauffer herbicide,” 
comments Willard Martin, Jr. 
Bridgewater, N.Y. 


‘Once Sutan and atrazine is in 
the soil there is no more work 
until picking time,”’ finds Dale 
Failor, Mechanicsburg, Pa. ‘| 
incorporated with a disc and 
had no problems handling it.” 
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<ed in the soil, this combination works. Rain or shine. 
‘an-+ and atrazine are right inthe soil destroying 


face-applied herbicides. It's always dependable! 


‘years Sutan with atrazine has been the top 
commendation for reliable broad-spectrum weed 


Selective Herbicide 





call it my “go-fishin’ herbicide” 


anil getmy corn planted, |’msetfor alittle fishing. this performance. It’s consistently better. No 
ore other farm jobs. With no cultivating or spraying wonder | call it my “‘go-fishin’ herbicide.” Use it on your 
atch-up herbicide. corn ground, too. Always follow label directions 


a Ce ma fully. See your authorized Stauffer supplier for 
it’s because | incorporate Sutan-+ herbicide with, oe 
:zine inthe soil when | disc my corn ground | Sutan-+. Stauffer Chemical Company, Agricultural 


planting. Sutan-+, anew product, takes care of Chemical Division, Westport, CT 06880. 
grass weeds. Atrazine gets the broadleaves. 



















Stauffer 


CHEMICALS 


an-+ is new. It replaces regular Sutan in great style Sutan+ from Gea 
signed to give better crop tolerance on a wide | ‘ 
ge of soil types under all variations of weather stress) 

‘application errors. | 


ads as they sprout. No waiting for rain as with 


itrolin corn. Now, Sutan-+ with atrazine surpasses 


The New 
family of Case 


and David Brown 


-If all you see is anew smart-looking 
paint job, youre missing the big story 


Now Case tractors and David Brown 
have the same family look—from 39 
to 176 hp. Smart looking, you say, 
but “looks never plowed a single 
acre for me.”’ 


We couldn’t agree more. Our prime 
reason for the new look is to remind 
you that there’s high performance 
here that you don’t want to miss. 


You'll find Case and David Brown 
engines farm born and farm bred— 
with high torque and fast response 
that will shorten your working day. 
And fuel economy that few other 
tractors can equal. 


You’ll find a wide range of field 
speeds—with optional 12-speed 
power shift to handle more acres at 
days end. 


You'll find plenty of hydraulic power | 


to match your particular jobs. Viore 
muscle to lift and operate tomor- 
row’s heavier equipment. 


You'll find a brand of comfort, quiet ; 


and convenience that keeps opera: 
tors more alert, productive and 
profitable. 


And we have the ground-working 
tools you need to match 
tractor’s Capacity. 


Anyone can claim superior 
Case is doing something ab« 
You'll find proof when you test ' 
the model of your choice. J | © 
Racine Wisconsin 53404 


J I Case ¢ 


A Tenneco Company 


* Manufacturer’s Est. PTO sil 


20W: 
moderate-speed engines for high- 


and fast response. 
the power train without removing 
(Case 1270/1370). Saves time 


loney. 


» controls including smoother, 


eed power shift—easier on you, 


res at day’s end. 

, quiet, convenience with con- 
air recirculation. More uniform 
‘tures inside, but filter and dirt 


m Row: 


nydraulics to lift and operate to- 
s heavier equipment (Case 1270/ 


+70). 


‘er depth, traction, position and 


service control (David Brown). 
ty itself in hydraulics. 

both Category Ill and Il imple- 
with one quick hitch (Case 1270/ 


2st in ground-working implements 


and serviced by Case dealers 
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Maillard. .... 

(Continued from page 6) 
pends on the practices that have 
been in effect on the farm. And you 
can change those. 

I shouid add that heat damage 
from the Maillard reaction is not 
limited to forage. You can find it 
in dairy rations, dried brewers’ 
grains, dried beet pulp, distillers’ 
grains ...in fact, any dried by-prod- 
uct or pelleted feed: may have some. 
But manufacturers are aware of the 
situation . .. it’s a quality-control 
problem... and they're watching it. 

Take dehydrated alfalfa... a care- 
less operator of the dehydrator can 
destroy practically all the protein! 
It can happen in roasting soybeans 
or pelleting grains...but usually 
you can see or smell the scorching. 


Corn silage too can be affected. 


You mentioned that hay-crop silage 
is the forage that most often shows 
damage. How come? 

Well, before I answer that ques- 
tion perhaps I should describe what 
goes on in a silo to create conditions 
that start up the Maillard reaction. 
First, heating must occur. This re- 
action won't take place without it 
...not until the temperature of the 
material reaches 110 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

Where does the heat come from? 
Well, when a green plant is ensiled 
it’s still living; the plant cells are 
still breathing. Before it dies, it gives 
off heat because of respiration. Next, 
bacterial and mold growth start... 
these also give off heat. Probably 90 
percent of the total heat required 


to get up to that 110 degrees F. level 
comes from the microbial action, 
only 10 percent from respiration. 


These two sources of heat act as 
a “pilot light” that can bring the 
temperature of the silage up to the 
threshold temperature of 110 de- 
grees. This is the temperature at 
which the Maillard reaction will 
sustain itself. From here on in, the 
reaction itself heats things up even 
further. It feeds on itself... in fact, 
every degree the temperature climbs, 
the faster the Maillard reaction goes. 
The faster the reaction goes, the 
more the temperature climbs. As the 
temperature climbs, molds and bac- 
teria die... the material is sterilized 
just like in canning fruit. 

Both respiration and microbial 
growth ... the pilot lights . . . require 


CHEYENNE 


Where truck value is a matter of fact. 


Percentage of Chevrolet trucks still working 


51.4% 
52.5% 
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Percentages for ’70 and ’71 model years exceed 98.9%. 


Fact: Over half of our 
15-year-old trucks are 
still on the job. 


Long, dependable 
service can tell youa 
lot about truck value 
and economy. So we 
checked the record 
books as far back as 
1957. As the chart 
shows, 51.4% of our 
15-year-old trucks were 
still in service on 


July 1, 1972. 


Fact: Year in and year 
out there are more 
Chevy trucks in use 
than any other make. 


The actual number 
of trucks in use is 
another indication of 
truck value. And 
according to R. L. 
Polk and Co. official 
industry statistics, 
there are more Chevy 
trucks in use than 
any other make. 
Year in and year out. 


Fact: Chevy light-duty 
trucks have 
traditionally 

high resale value. 


Another way to measure 
truck value is by what 
they’re worth when 

you re ready tomakea 
trade. And according 
to Automotive Market 
Reports, an authori- 
tative industry source, 
Chevy light-duty truck 
resale value is 
traditionally high 

when compared 

to other makes. 


Massive Girder Beam 


front suspension. 


It's designed to withstand 
a life of hard knocks. 


Tough steel control 


arms with friction-free 


Fact: Chevy trucks are built tough 
from the frame to the roof. 


Double-wall 
construction. 


We build two walls of 
protection in pickup 
box, doors, hood, front 
fenders, even in the roof. 


coil springs flex freely 


up and down, allowing 


front wheels to step 
independently over 


rough spots. Multi-leaf 


rear springs are 


balanced to the front 


suspension. 


Computer-matched 


th braking systems. 
e 
Complete brake systems 


are computer-matched 
to pickup size and 
capacity. Heavier duty 
trucks get heavier 

duty brakes. 





Lasting Chevy Value 
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oxygen. However, the Maillard :e. 
action does not! That’s why we con 
get tremendous heat buildup way 
down in a silo where there’s no oxy- 
gen. It’s strictly a chemical reaction 
... there’s no life to it. 

But while it will run without ovy- 
gen, it won't run without water! 
Water is the chemical catalyst tat 
helps the reaction take place. Th: t’s 
why adding water to a silo fire is 
self-defeating. The two ways you 
can stop the Maillard reaction are to 
let it consume all the energy aod 
protein ...or cool it down. 

There is a danger zone...a 
“range of susceptibility” ...a mois- 
ture range at which the react on 
most often occurs. It’s between °0- 
and 50-percent moisture. Above ‘0- 
percent moisture, it’s difficult to hat 
all the water in the mass of fore ge 
up to 110 degrees. Below 20 perce it, 
not enough water to act as a catalyst. 

Now back to your original qu°s- 
tion... why is hay-crop silage more 
vulnerable than other forages? W «ll, 
the answer is because it more of'en 
falls in that moisture range between 
20 and 50 percent. 


What should a dairyman do to me xe 
sure his forage is not going to (all 
prey to the browning reaction? 


Well, he can’t always tell ahead 
of time when or whether hea‘ ing 
will occur. There are some forages 
that will burn the barn down 
others put up the same way wont. 

We can take a set of forages at 
45-percent moisture and heat them 
all at the same temperature for the 
same amount of time and we'll end 
up with a great variation in the 
amount of protein that’s bound. 
That’s because some plants contain 
natural inhibitors. Different foraves, 
even of the same species, contain 
different amounts of these inhibitors. 
There may also be differences in 
susceptibility because of differences 
in the carbohydrate composition of 
different forages. 

But while a farmer can’t be sure 
ahead of time whether heating will 
occur, there are many things he can 
do to make sure it doesn’t! F'rst, 
and probably most important, he 
shouldn’t put up forage at levels 
within “the range of susceptibility.” 
Forages are much more subject to 
heat damage between 20- and 50- 
percent moisture. 

Next, he should build into his 
program any of those management 
practices that help to quickly exc! ide 
air from the silo . . . fine chopping, 
fast filling, the use of a distribu‘or. 
If he’s using a sealed silo, he should 
make sure that there are no leaks. 
With a trench silo, he should } ack 
the devil out of it! Anything he «oes 
quickly to exclude air helps prevent 
that first heating ...that pilot ‘ight 
... from getting started. 


Dr. Van Soest, what about the dif 
ferences between ensiling in a se led 
structure vs. a regular tower ilo? 

I think the range of suscepti! lity 
would be the same for both. The 
size of the structure, however, oes 
make a difference. 

Smaller silos are less suscep' ible. 
As a silo gets larger, the volume tt 
holds relative to its surface aree also 
becomes greater. So the larger the 
structure, the greater the difficulty 
in getting rid of heat...and the 
more likely the browning reac‘ 10? 
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This is the same reason you can put 
up small stacks of hay at higher 
moisture levels; the heat has more 
opportunity to escape. 

In the southern and southwestern 
regions of this country, where the 
air temperature really climbs, solar 
radiation can be a problem in heat- 
ing silage up to the threshold tem- 
perature. 

We've also had more browning- 

reaction problems with silos having 
an open tube in the center where 
the edge of the silage is exposed to 
air. It acts like a chimney. You really 
need to watch your moisture levels 
in those. 
Earlier, you commented on_ the 
relationship between moisture level 
and susceptibility to the browning 
reaction. Tell me, can a dairyman 
find out how much of the protein 
in his forage is bound by just taking 
a simple moisture reading? 

Unfortunately, no. We've checked 
300 samples and found the relation- 
ship between moisture level and 
bound protein to be zilch! Other 
workers have had the same results. 
Color and odor, of course, are clues. 
A brown color is a telltale mark... 
the darker the brown, the more the 
damage. 

If you have haylage with a tobacco 
color and a caramelized odor, the 
chances are you've been really hurt. 
But the only way you can be sure 
how much protein is bound is by 
running an acid detergent fiber test. 


This ADF test is one that you de- 
veloped, is it not? 
Yes. 


You mentioned that you take in 
samples of forage and run one of 
these ADF tests to check them for 
protein damage. Can a dairyman 
who has a problem just send a 
sample to you? 

Well, we are interested in moni- 
toring the situation, and we need a 
certain number of samples for re- 
search purposes. So we do accept 
samples that are submitted to us. Of 
course, there’s a limit to both our 
physical and financial capacity. So, 
if we get too many, we may have to 
put a limit on the number we handle 
or else start charging for the analysis. 


Any suggestions on sampling? 

Well, the farmer should make 
some attempt to get a representa- 
tive sample. Of course, the Maillard 
reaction usually doesn’t occur uni- 
formly throughout the silo. There 
may be only pockets of silage that 
are heat-damaged. Even though we 
will use only a small part of it, I 
would suggest he take a fairly large 
sample... maybe five pounds. Small 
samples are more susceptible to air 
leaks, 

I'd also suggest encasing it in 
double polyethylene bags. And it’s 
better if it’s frozen until ready to 
be sent. So far, we’ve been able to 
get a report back in about two weeks. 


Where should he send it? 

Dr. Peter J. Van Soest, Depart- 
ment of Animal Science, Morrison 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


One last question. When I was a 
boy, we used to salt our hay. Did 
this practice have any basis in fact? 
_ Yes, it did. Salt is an excellent 
inhibitor of microbial action . . . that 
pilot light we talked about that 
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builds heat up to the threshold tem- 
perature for the Maillard reaction. 
It raises the osmotic pressure, just 
like salting sauerkraut. 

In fact, there’s a strong analogy 
between making good haylage and 
making good sauerkraut. Maybe we 
could salt haylage...but it would 
be kind of difficult because of the 
extra water it contains. Organic 
acids are also excellent mold _ in- 
hibitors. That’s why we’re now using 
them to treat high-moisture grains 
for storage. 

Long hay, of course, can be put 
up wetter than baled hay because 
long hay is better ventilated... the 
heat escapes! 

There’s one final point Id like to 
make ...all feeds, even those that 
have suffered no heating... have 


some bound protein. The level of 
bound protein is never zero. In fact, 
about 7 to 10 percent of the total 
protein in alfalfa is bound protein. 

Other things besides heating can 
also cause protein-binding, but... 
whatever the cause... the ADF test 
will measure it. It will show the 
total amount of protein that’s bound. 
For instance, there’s a lot of protein 
in feathers, or skin, or hair, or finger- 
nails ... but it’s just not available... 
it’s all bound. That’s just the nature 
of the beast! You can take feathers, 
though, and convert them into a 
grade of protein that’s available by 
cooking them. 

Or there are things like the bird- 
resistant sorghums that some people 
out in the West are playing around 
with. Here, we get a tannic-acid 


reaction that’s much like the one 
which occurs in tanning leather. This 
can also bind protein. 

But these things don’t affect us 
very much. Here in the Northeast, 
our problem is to avoid tying up our 
protein...making it completely 
unavailable, totally lost ... because 
of the browning reaction. 


Quinn Comment 


So the .next time someone asks 
you why that dark-brown forage... 
that smelled so good... and that the 
cows just loved to eat... wouldn’t 
make milk, you won’t have to won- 
der why. You'll know that it fell 
victim to the Maillard reaction. 

And there’s not a darn thing ducky 
about it! 





THIMET® Soil and Systemic Insecticide con- 
trols aphids, leaf miners, psyllids, wireworms, 
flea beetle larvae, reduces flea beetle adults, 


Here’s Why 





helps control purple top by stopping six- 


spotted leafhoppers. 


e A true systemic, it protects from within the 
plant for an extended period. 
e Won't wash off or blow away, keeps work- 


ing even on mature plants. 


e Saves trips over the field required to apply 


sprays or dusts. 


e Reduces problems of timing and wet fields 
common to using conventional (topical) 


insecticides. 


e Granules flow freely, even in wet weather. 

e Easy to apply in the furrow or banded on 
each side of the row, without worry about 
skips, poor coverage or spray drift. 

e Won't harm beneficial insects. 

e No residue problems at digging when ap- 


plied at recommended rates. 


e Does not affect flavor or chipping quality. 


Write for leaflet PE-5090. 


American Cyanamid Company 
Box 400, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


Before using THIMET, stop and read the label. 


t’s ONE 
BIG BUY 


FOR POTATO 
INSECT CONTROL 


THIMET 
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Government-held grain reserves — 
do we need them again? This ques- 
tion will be debated long and hard 
throughout the year. Agriculture 
Secretary Butz’s position is that the 
grain trade and farmers ought to 
carry their own reserves. Said a 


USDA spokesman: 


by Jay Richter 


Washington 


report 


“The trade has had a very good 
thing with the CCC carrying reserves, 
and with taxpayers. carrying much 
of the cost, but it is time the grain 
people did their own stocking and 
planning like the cotton boys have 
started doing.” 

This official view has support — 


from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, for example. But oppo- 
sition is also widespread. Among 
those opposed is the Agriculture 
Committee of the National Planning 
Association (NPA), an independent 
study group headquartered in Wash- 
ington. Penn State University’s ag 
economist, Dr. George E. Brandow, 
is a member of the NPA committee 
which is headed by Lauren K. Soth, 
of the Des Moines, Iowa., Register 
Tribune. 

In a recent statement supporting a 
reserves program, the committee 
asked, in effect, “Are we again going 
to have a mad scramble for grains 
and skyrocketing prices?” 

As in the case of other supporters 
of the reserves idea, the NPA com- 

















Bladex® herbicide delivers top-notch control of over 
50 annual grasses and broadleaves in corn. And, just 
as important to Northeast growers, Bladex lets you 
rotate to any crop you choose after corn harvest 
because it doesn’t carryover. So you can plant small 
grains or cover crops in the fall, and any crop next 
spring. 

What’s more, Bladex is versatile. It will work any 
way you want to apply your herbicide. 

Bladex 80WP can be applied pre-emerge from the 
ground or air. Apply it with water or liquid fertilizer. 
And for improved control of pigweed and velvetleaf, 
you can apply Bladex in a tank mix combination 
with atrazine or Lasso®. 

Another advantage to Northeast growers is that 
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» Bladexherbicide 
| lets you follow com | 
with any crop 
you choose. 








lb iaieo 
youll be glad you 
used Bladex 
this spring. ‘Ww 


Bladex can be applied post-emerge. Applied through 
the four-leaf stage and before weeds are more than 
114 inches high, Bladex controls problem grasses 
like fall panicum, crabgrass, and foxtails after they’re 
up. With no carryover worries. 

Before you decide on a corn herbicide this spring, 
think about your rotation plans. Then select the 
herbicide that will let you come back with any crop 
you choose—Bladex. 

Always read the Bladex label before using and fol- 


low directions carefully. ® 
Shell Chemical Company, Bladex 
Agricultural Division, })\’'Z herbicide 
for com 





2401 Crow Canyon Road, 
San Ramon, Ca. 94583. 






mittee majority feels that “lack of 
a planned grain reserve policy” in 
recent months resulted in “‘the drain- 
ing off of a much larger portion of 
the U.S. grain supply than was pru- 
dent.” A balanced supply of grains 
at reasonable prices is imperative 
to maintain and expand poultry and 
livestock production, the NPA group 
strongly implied. 

The NPA committee members 
came down hard on a couple of 
points: first, that their proposal is 
not designed as a means of support- 
ing farm prices other than is being 
done now through the “target price” 
program; second, that the proposal 
is “a flexible reserve policy under 
which the size of the stocks and the 
timing of their accumulation and 
dispersal would be set with the ob- 
jective of stabilizing the food-farm 
price level.” 

Their central thesis is, said the 
NPA committee, “that the best way 
to deal with unpredictable weather 
and demand for grains is to carry 
adequate reserves of grain.” 


RE ee ORE. 


Should food and_ nutrition pro- 
grams in the USDA be shifted to 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare? Nixon’s answer 
to that question is yes. He has sug- 
gested the transfer in his budget 
message. 

The fact is that non-farm food 
programs now account for almost 
two-thirds of the USDA budget, 
whereas a scant six years ago they 
were only 14 percent of the total. 
In the USDA’s budget requests for 
the new fiscal year, starting next 
July 1, almost $6 billion of $9.2 
billion would go for food stamps, 
child nutrition programs, commodity 
donations, family feeding programs, 
and nutrition education. 


* & 


The wage floor for farm hands is 
almost certainly going up. Bills are 
pending in both House and Senate 
to raise the present $1.30 per hour 
minimum to $1.60 for the first year 
after enactment of the legislation. 
The ante would then go on up in 
three more annual steps to a top of 
$2.20 or $2.30. 

Farm coverage would be un- 
changed by the pending bills. As is 
the case under present law, only 
farm employers who have the equiv- 
alent of seven or eight full-time 
hands, or more, would have to pay 
the minimum. But a higher mini- 
mum, of course, tends to pull up 
other wage rates as well. 

None of the legislation under con- 
sideration would change traditional 
agricultural exemptions, such as the 
present overtime exemption. 


mw @ 


There’s an election coming UP 
next November, and meanwhile food 
prices continue to rise. This is a! 
explosive political . situation, with 
farmers again threatened to be caught 
in the middle, as was evident the 
other day when Agriculture Secretaty 
Butz climbed up Capitol Hill. 

Butz reported to the Joint Eco 
nomic Committee of the Congress 
that farmers were going to have 
another very good income yeal. 
What’s more, he said, a record pro 
duction is in prospect and “large! 
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supplies coming on the market, 
especially in the second half, will 
ease pressure on food prices.” 

The Secretary saw food prices 
stabilizing this summer, and coming 
down just a bit in the fall. He did 
not mention that it is. in the fall 
when the votes are also to be count- 
ed, but this was on the minds of all 
concerned. 

Butz, the Senators thought, just 
might be indulging in a bit of wish- 
ful thinking about where prices were 
going. He was reminded that recent 
USDA estimates have not been all 
that good, to put it mildly. 

USDA's initial forecast of last 
years rise in retail food prices 
was more than 100 percent off the 
mark. Whereas the forecasters saw 
consumer food prices going up 6 per- 


cent during 1973, they in fact went 
up 14.5 percent. 

Understandably, the USDA pre- 
diction for this year was couched 
in cautious language, with the prog- 
nosticators allowing that the in- 
crease could be anywhere between 
8 and 15 percent. They finally set- 
tled for 12 percent, a figure that 
some of the Senators thought might 
again be off by more than 100 per- 
cent. 

Independent studies indicate, said 
Senator George McGovern, that food 
prices could well rise by 30 percent 
this year. 

Where does this sort of talk leave 
farmers? In some cases, it leaves 
them looking much better off in 
the eyes of the public than they are 
in fact. While farm prices have un- 


deniably gone up, and some sharply, 
this has not meant profits for all 
concerned. 

The dairy story of the past year 
is a case in point. Prices of milk 
went up, but costs of production 
inputs, especially of feeds, went up 
still more. A mounting number of 
dairymen (4 percent in 1973) have 
been going out of business, and until 
recently milk production had de- 
clined steadily. 

Nonetheless, retail prices of food, 
including those for milk and dairy 
products, are going up some more. 
Whether this situation will really 
tarnish the farmer’s public image, 
or bring big troubles such as boycotts 
and price ceilings down upon him, 
is a debatable proposition. 

To the considerable surprise of 


some farm leaders, recent public 
surveys show that only a small mi- 
nority of consumers blame farmers 
for higher food prices. Most put 
the blame elsewhere, frequently on 
the middleman, or more imperson- 
ally on inflation and economic con- 
ditions. 

But the surveys turned up other 
results that give many farm leaders 
the jitters. An overwhelming major- 
ity of consumers want something 
done to hold down food prices. Al- 
most 70 percent, for example, would 
limit profits of corporations in the 
food business. And 41 percent were 
found to favor ceilings on farm 
prices despite the apparent feelings 
of the vast majority that farmers 
are not to blame for higher retail 


food bills. 
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Your 
Harvestore 
dealer puts 
it all 
together. 


Talk to him 
soon about 
the 
Harvestore 
System and 
Harvestore 
Automation 
Equipment. 


Agri-Systems, Inc. 
7070 U.S. Twenty 
Pavilion 

New York, 14525 
716-584-3180 


New York Sealed 
Storage, Inc. 
R.D. #1 

Auburn 

New York 13021 
315-252-7724 


Mohawk Harvestore 
Corporation 

Route #343 

Amenia 

New York 12501 
914-373-8166 


North Country 
Harvestore, Inc. 
P.O. Box 268 
Middlebury 
Vermont, 05753 
802-388-7822 


R.S. Osgood & Son 
Route 2 

East Dixfield 

Maine 04227 
207-645-4934 


American A griculturist, April, 1974 


Mathis, Texas 


Robert Cooper Sr. & Jr. 
Norman Park, Georgia 









Coffin Jersey Farms Inc. Charles Barrow 
Texarkana, Arkansas 


Louis Williams 
Hodgeville, Kentucky 
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Nick Fakouri 


Barry Ottinger 
Havana, Florida 


Opelousas, Louisiana 









John & Lamar O'Farrell 
Atmore, Alabama 






- 


The Durham Brothers 
Hendersonville, Tennessee 


These Southern dairymen 


all started with just one. 



















For the automation, perhaps. That 
cut labor to the bone. Or for the 
Harvestore System of harvesting, 
processing and feeding high mois- 
ture grains. And the savings in 
time, fuel, and feed that go with 
‘wet? grain. And, chances are, 
they were fed up with baling. 
Aren’t you? Now they’re less con- 
cerned with weather, hired help 
and high-priced protein. They all 
feed highly palatable, highly prof- 
itable Harvestore rations...by 
pushbutton. 


You can too. Fill out and mail 
the coupon. 


Free 


New, 24 page 
Harvestore Systems 
brochure. Yours free 
when you send in the 
coupon. No obligation 
of course. 


PRE multiplying = 
HARVESTORE jaenaneees 


manpower for 
PRODUCTS, INC. a quarter century. 










Please rush my free copy to: 


Namen= a 

Address____ ser, 

Cb ysis. Seer See Ea Le eerane ay Avan ain 
COUT yi citin inel Se ZA yale, 
Dstt iden eee ee MERE oe ACES: 
Number of animals:___dairy ___ beef__hogs 


Check if attending school__ 
Mail to: 
A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. 
Dept. AA-44 
550 West Algonquin Road 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 
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THE LACHENMAYR TOUCH 


Sitting in his office adjacent to the 
egg-processing room, a jovial George 
Lachenmayr describes how he came 
to make a go of a 90,000-bird caged 
laying operation when the previous 
owners couldn’t. First, says this 
Whitehouse Station, New Jersey 
poultryman, you've got to know 
something about the previous own- 
ers. They were speculators. 

During an earlier state administra- 
tion, folks in the know were saying 
that a huge jetport would be built 
smack-dab in the middle of the 
sleepy farming community, right 
where George’s operation now sits. 
In anticipation of this, some business- 
men with, as George wryly puts it, 
“more money than you or I’ve got,” 
bought up some 13,000 acres of 
farmland in the area. As fate would 
have it, the governmental leader- 
ship changed. No jetport! 


Moved to Chickens 


In an attempt to make the best 
of the situation, the new landowners 
built the operation George now 
owns. It’s a fully automated three- 
barn caged layer setup with a proces- 
sing room...all interconnected by 
alleyways and conveyors. Each cor- 
rugated aluminum barn measures 
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40 X 500 feet and houses 30,000 hens. 
Feed, water, eggs and manure are 
mechanically handled. Despite this, 
the business suffered from chronic 
labor problems and poor manage- 
ment. They simply weren't making 
money. 

George bought the operation and 
90 acres of surrounding land just 
in time for the egg boom last year. 
The price was right, and so was the 
time. Now he has a smooth-running 
operation that on the day I stopped 
by, was selling 74-cent extra large 
eggs, a price which offers a com- 
fortable margin to most any poultry- 
man. 


Why It Worked 


He tells about the favorable out- 
come on his investment and says, 
humorously, that if a person buys a 
facility like he did and it comes out 
a failure, people say it was the per- 
son’s fault, but if it comes out a 
success, they say it was luck! 

Perhaps that’s a valid assessment 
of some situations, but not so with 
George Lachenmayr. He didn’t get 
into the chicken business yesterday. 
A rookie back in 1919, George has 
accumulated some horse sense about 
chickens and the chicken business 
that gives him that extra touch his 
predecessors didn’t have. 

Before the latest acquisition, he 
had 45,000 birds on another farm. 
That flock numbers 20,000 today, 
putting his overall total at 110,000. 
Since George, Jr., plans to follow 
his dad’s example, that number isn’t 
likely to hold for long. With markets 
readily available, the Lachenmayrs 
will most likely expand soon. 
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See 


This three-house, 90,000-bird caged laying operation was brought from 
the red into the black in just one year by veteran poultryman George 
Lachenmayr. At left is spacious processing room. 


They’re in a location that many a 
New Jersey poultryman would like 
to have. Surrounded on all sides by 
farms, they find that manure odor 
and disposal pose little or no prob- 
lem. Their land is mostly road front- 
age. Why the road frontage? “People 
build houses on or near the road,” 


says George. “But not if I own the 
land!” 


Experience 


Asked if he’s alarmed at the re- 
cent reports of a 10-percent rise in 
the egg-type chick hatch, he points 
out that flocks are not going to be 
laying as efficiently as long as feed 
grain prices are high and substitute 
ingredients are used in the laying 

(Continued on next page) 





Drawing from 45 years of experience, 
George talks about poultry farming 
today. 





Agway Liquid Protein Supplement (LPS)... 
milk check protection when your cows go on 


Although high in protein at the 
start, spring pastures deteriorate 
rapidly—and your cows will know 
it before you do. You will not be 
aware of it until milk production 
starts to suffer. And it may take 
more time and money than you 
like to bring production back up 
again. What can you do to 
prevent pasture slump? 


Put an Agway LPS feeder 
in your pasture 


Agway LPS gives you continuous 
insurance against pasture slump. 
If you’ve fed LPS before, you 
may have noticed that your cows 
consume less LPS when first put 
out on pasture. That’s to be 
expected. They’re getting 
abundant protein from the grass. 
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pasture 





Put an Agway LPS feeder 
in your pasture 


But you’ve probably also noticed 
that, as pastures mature and 
protein availability decreases, 
cows visit the LPS free-choice 
feeder more often and stay longer. 


Your cows are demonstrating 
exactly what Agway has proven 
through research at the Agway 
Farm Research Center at Fabius, 
N.Y. Dairy cows do adjust LPS 
consumption in response to altered 
protein intake in their ration. 


This has been proven true, 
however, only in the case of 

Agway LPS. It does not 

necessarily apply to various 

other liquid supplements on the 
market. Previous work at Fabius 
showed that changes in formulation 
significantly affect free-choice 
intake of liquid supplements. 


mash. “We'll see a 3 to 5-percent 
drop in production that will partial- 
ly offset the rise in the hatch,” he 
predicts. 

“J remember a story my mother 
used to tell me in Germany,” he 
recalls, “She used to say if you feed 
a chicken one thing, she can lay if 
she wants to. But if you feed a 
chicken the very best, she has to 
lay.” 

I allowed that I'd never looked at 
it that way. “Well,” he chuckled, 
“you don’t stay in the chicken busi- 
ness for 45 years and not learn a 
little bit!” — E.P.A. 


ALAR ON SPY 


The Beneway family has for many 
years operated the Eat-More Fruit 
Farm near Ontario, New York. It is 
now operated by James Beneway 
and son Larry. Jim reports that half 
of the total fruit acreage (110 acres) 
is planted to apples. Included among 
the varieties is Northern Spy, sold 
for processing...a great apple by 
taste and usefulness standards, but 
unfortunately a variety normally 
characterized by alternate bearing. 
One year the tree groans under the 
crop, and next year bears few or 
none. 

Jim has been experimenting for 
three seasons with the use of Alar 
to force Northern Spy to bear well 
every year... and has been success- 
ful. However, he cautions that he 
still considers the practice an experi- 
ment, and not one to be indiscrimi- 
nately recommended. 

The Beneways have used the hor- 


“mone Alar for several years to get 


better color on McIntosh, and to 
stick ‘em on the tree so they don’t 
drop before harvest. When Jim de- 
cided to experiment with Spies, he 
built an extension on the sprayer so 
that the spray is delivered twelve 
feet above the ground. 

“It’s especially important,” he 
comments, “to deliver the Alar spray 
on Spies across the top of the tree.” 
He used sheet metal to extend the 
delivery tube on the sprayer’s blower. 

It’s applied for this purpose once 


in late July, at least two months. 


before harvest. The rate on Spies 
is between 1,000 and 2,000 parts per 
million ... 1,000 ppm was the figure 
in 1973, and likely the same in 1974. 
This translates to about one quart 
of Alar per 100 gallons of water 
(the Beneways spray at a 20X con- 
centration). “If you use too much, 
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“Dad says no more credit cards. We’re going 
on a cash basis around here if we have to 
borrow money to do it!”’ 


you'll get overcropping,” Jim reports. 

The cost of material is $30 per 
acre... plus, of course, the applica- 
tion cost. 

What about results? “We’ve had 
three good crops of Northern Spy,” 
Jim comments. “And we’ve had good 
size on the average apple. Color, of 
course, is of no consequence with 
processing apples.” 

Apparently the Alar stimulates 
formation of flower buds for the next 
year, and it obviously keeps sucker 
growth shorter than would otherwise 
be the case. — G.L.C. 


STRIDES IN PRODUCTION 


Delhi, New York dairyman Bill 
Board is thoroughly familiar with 
what it takes to double herd pro- 
duction —he did it. In 1960, his 
first year on DHIC test, his rolling 
herd production was a little over 
9,000 pounds per cow on 22 cows 
and his income over feed cost was 
$207 per cow. 

By 1965, he had gotten to 31 
cows and upwards of 14,000 pounds 
per cow herd average. In 1972, his 
herd average exceeded 18,000 pounds 
of milk per cow. And only about half 
of the cows are registered animals. 


Dropped 


Since 1972, Bill’s herd average 
has dropped some from the 18,000- 
pound high mark, and has leveled 
off. As Bill puts it, “That 18,000- 
pound herd average looks mighty 
good, but you start running into 
some breeding and other problems. 


The average will get high, but sub- 


sequent problems will bring it back 
down.” 

His 48-cow herd gets 45 pounds 
per cow of corn silage per day, all 
the hay they want twice a day, 
sprinkled with Molmix (32-percent 
non-protein nitrogen) as an appetizer. 
Each cow receives up to 30 pounds, 
depending on production, of 18-per- 
cent-protein concentrate twice a 
day. 

Bill milks in a conventional stan- 
chion barn by himself, aided by a 
dumping station. He’s situated on a 
hill farm that has 65 acres of tillable 
land. But it lays well and is not as 
stony as youd think a hill farm in 
Delaware County would be. 

He’s the kind of guy who can 
wring the utmost efficiency out of a 
dairy herd, given some time and some 
raw material to work with. For ex- 
ample, in 1962 he bought a heifer 
that topped the sale at $690. A lot 
of people thought that was high, 
but last year one of her grand- 
daughters in Bill’s herd made 22,000 
pounds of milk in 320 days with 
an income over feed costs of $975. 
She surpassed the 100,000-pound 
mark for lifetime production mid- 
way through her fifth lactation! 

He doesn’t go in for a large in- 
vestment in equipment and buildings, 
but he does believe in buying and 
raising good cows. This is evidenced 
by the fact that he has six cows in 
his herd with lifetime production 
that exceeds 100,000 pounds per 
cow. Bill keeps production records 
and uses them conscientiously. May- 
be that’s why his average income 
per cow after feed costs last year 
exceeded $700! — E.P.A. 
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“All liquid supplements 
are not alike.” 


Darwin G. Braund, Ph.D. 
Director, Dairy and Livestock Research and Development 








In a recent 16-week trial, two groups of 
high-producing cows were offered, free choice, 
two liquid supplements of 33% crude protein 
equivalency. One supplement was Agway LPS. 
The other was identical in makeup with one 
exception. The one variable was the source of 
phosphorus which gave a higher degree of 
acidity (pH) for the experimental supplement. - 


This change in acidity resulted in highly 
Significant differences in average daily 
free-choice intake of the two supplements. Cows 
offered the experimental supplement consumed 
91.6% more per day than those on Agway 
LPS—with no difference in milk production. 


While cows on both supplements consumed 
€nough to meet or exceed their protein needs, 
Cows on Agway LPS more closely balanced 
those needs. And while cows on both 
Supplements adjusted consumption downward, 
with a significant decline during the second two 
weeks, cows on LPS again adjusted their 
Consumption to more closely balance their 
Protein needs. 


Since there was no difference in milk production 
between the two supplements, the higher 
Nutrient intake provided by the experimental 
Supplement was of no benefit and, 

In fact, was wasteful. 


Slowest ammonia release in the 
Northeast...Agway LPS 


Slow ammonia release from feeds containing 
non-protein nitrogen assures you of optimum 
nutrient use by your cows. Ammonia is used by 
bacteria in a cow’s rumen to make high-quality 
protein. Slow ammonia release gives the 
bacteria every chance to use ammonia to 
produce protein. It also minimizes the risk from 
toxicity from high consumption as cows go on 
pasture. And slow ammonia release is just what 
you get from Agway LPS. 


Tests were conducted on leading liquid 
supplements at the Agway Technical Center in 
Ithaca, N.Y. Standard laboratory procedures, 
using fresh rumen juice from a live fistulated 
animal, were used in all comparisons. As can be 
seen in the table below, Agway LPS had the 
slowest rate of release when “fed,” at one hour 
later, and at two hours later. Note that Agway 
LPS had the greatest advantage during the key 


first hour. When 1 Hour 2 Hours 

“Fed” Later Later 
Agway LPS 15.2% 48.7% 80.2% 
Liquid Supplement “‘A”’ 29.3% 55.8% 85.5% 
Liquid Supplement ‘‘B”’ 37.3% 70.2% 93.0% 
Liquid Supplement ‘‘C”’ 45.3% 79.8% 95.5% 


THE AGWAY TOTAL 
DAIRY RATION (TDR) 
PROFILE...another way 

to protect your milk check 





OE aha 


It’s a computer program that 

helps you pick the most economical 
ration to properly balance 

your homegrown grains and forages 
to achieve top milk production 

and income over feed costs. 


TDR considers total protein, 
energy and fiber needs plus 
calcium/phosphorus and 
forage/grain ratios. It provides 
the kind of information and 
feeding program options you and 
your Agway Farm Enterprise 
Salesman need to choose the 
proper Ratio:Right feed for the 
most economical and profitable 
approach to your operation. 


For details about what a TDR 
Profile can do to improve your 
profit picture, call your local 
Agway and ask for a Farm 
Enterprise Salesman. He'll visit 
you at your convenience. 
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by Bill Pardee 


Rx for a whoppin’ corn crop 


Choose hybrids that mature early 
on your farm. Early corns pay off 
most years, and particularly in cool 
seasons like 1972. They help insure 
your crop against cool seasons and/or 
early frost. This year, early hybrids 
can save added money since they'll 
dry down faster in the field and 
leave less water to be removed by 
driers, saving you money and fuel. 

Luckily, corn seems to be one 
item that’s in good supply. Prices 
are up but seed still remains one of 
the cheapest inputs in growing your 
crop. 


How Deep? 


Plowing time is right upon us, 
and if you're lucky you may already 
be at it. Agricultural engineers like 
Carl Winkelblech at Cornell point 
out that you can save fuel by shal- 
lower plowing without reducing 
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yields. It takes only half as much 
energy to plow 8 inches deep as it 
does to plow 12, -since your horse- 
power requirement goes up with 
the square of the depth. 

This may vary somewhat, depend- 
ing on soil texture and compaction, 
but it’s still a good rule of thumb. 
Plow only as deep as you must to 
turn under sod, cover trash and other- 
wise do a good job of plowing. 

Maybe you don’t even need to 
plow. Discing, field cultivation, or 
chiseling may be enough to cover 
corn-silage stubble, bean ground or 
fields planted to other low-residue 
crops last year. 

The whole topic of plowing, min- 
imum tillage, and “no-tillage” is 
under active discussion these days. 
There’s no question that for corn 
we need less working of the soil 
than we thought a few years ago. 


“No-plow” corn, or planting with- 
out plowing, is gradually gaining 
acceptance in the Northeast and is 
a real energy-saver. But it’s also 
tricky ...so don’t jump in without 
checking out all angles thoroughly. 
Perhaps the major lesson from the 
success of “no-plow” planting is to 
underline the points made above, 
that shallower plowing won't hurt 
yields and that less tillage is possible. 


Fertilizer Management 


Careful fertilizer management 
always pays off, but it’s particularly 
important this year with shortages 
looming and prices climbing. This 
year’s trick will be to take maximum 
advantage of all natural sources of 
plant nutrients, then supplement 
these with commercial fertilizers as 
available. 

If ever soil testing made sense, 
this is the year. The closer you can 
pinpoint your needs, the closer you 
can fine-tune your fertilizer applica- 
tions to grow the most profitable 
yields. Time is running short on 
getting samples through soil test 
labs, so get yours in the next few 
days. Most labs can test samples in 
a few days, but this is their peak 
period. Allow ample additional time 
(two or three weeks) for delays in 
transit of samples and mail service. 

Recent trials by Drs. Shaw Reid, 
Dave Bouldin and others at Cornell 
show that, counting all sources, an 
acre of corn needs roughly 150 
pounds of nitrogen, 30 pounds of 
phosphorus and 125 pounds of po- 
tassium to produce top economic 
yields. Extra pounds of fertilizer 


may occasionally boost yields a bit 
beyond this, but not enough to pay | 
for the additional cost. 

With this in mind, let’s examine 
your natural sources of plant food. | 
First source is the soil itself, with 
abundant nutrients tied up in soil 
organic matter. Most New York 
soils rank high in organic matter 
compared with many midwestem 
and southern soils. 

In fact, you can probably grow 
a com crop, a poor one perhaps, 
but still a crop, with no fertilizer 
at all. Most New York soils on their 
own will supply 60 to 100 pounds of 
nitrogen per year to your corn crop. 
And years of fertilization have 
boosted phosphorus and_ potassium 
levels to medium or high levels on 
many farms. 

Alfalfa and clover sods plowed 
down with, say a 40-percent legume 
stand or better, can supply another 
100 pounds or more of nitrogen per 
acre. Even a grass sod, plowed down, 
will kick in 50 to 100 pounds of 
nitrogen. 

Manure is also a first-rate plant 
food supplier, as any farmer knows, 
Average cow manure contains about 
5 pounds of nitrogen per ton, 3 to 
5 pounds of phosphorus, and about 
5 pounds of potassium. This means 
that you'll get about 100 pounds 
of each from a typical spread of 
about 20 tons per acre. 

Poultry manure runs much higher, 
roughly 25-5-15 in pounds per ton. 
It comes even higher from the bird, 
but much N is lost into the air in 
the form of ammonia. 

Putting soil and manure figures 
together, you get some surprising 










so your fertilizer 


Lime up your sod now... 


THIS SUMMER— 


GET 30 TONS OR MORE GREEN WEIGHT 
PER ACRE WITH AGWAY 44! 


goes farther next year 


The new sweet-stalked sorgo Xx sudangrass hybrid summer annual that cows relish. 


Liming in late spring or early summer puts 
nature on your side next year. It provides 
time for the lime to raise soil pH to the point 
where you can get the highest return from the 
fertilizer you apply for production in 1975. 


When sod is plowed next spring, the lime 
will become well incorporated with the soil 
to help your fertilizer investment work 

even harder...and to help guard against 

crop failure and give you better weed control. 


Liming was and now, even more so, is 
probably the most profitable fertility 
practice you can undertake. And this is an 
ideal time to do it. Give it some serious 
thought right now. Then pick up the 
phone and call Agway. 
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It’s the ideal emergency crop to fill in 
when pastures drop off. Or to extend corn 
or other silage normally used to 
supplement pasture. And it’s a great 
fill-in crop on land that was scheduled for 
corn, but didn’t get planted because of 
weather or equipment breakdowns. 


Field trials have demonstrated that 
Agway 44 can outyield many popular 
hybrids on the market in first harvest, in 
renewal growth and in total yield. Ona 
three-harvest system, it has actually 
delivered 30 tons and more. 


The secret of this tremendous 
yield-ability is seedling vigor...a 
fast-starting, healthy stand that quickly 


stretches up to high, first-harvest yields. 
Under reasonable growing conditions, 
you can expect Agway 44 to reach 30 to 
35 inches within 40 to 45 days. And with 
adequate fertility and moisture, you can 
expect the same kind of performance in 
renewal growth. 


In fact, yields have been recorded 
equivalent to production of 1,000 pounds 
per acre, per day, during a 30-day period! 


Feed Agway 44 as green chop. If there 

is a need you can turn it into silage or 
hay. Or it can be used as summer pasture. 
Now is the time to plan to make the most 
of this summer annual that cows relish. 


For details, call Agway and ask about Agway 44! 


nitrogen totals. In fact, you'll note 
that any combination of two or more 
of these gives you most of the ni- 
trogen you need for your corn crop. 
And this shows up again and again 
in Cornell testing over many New 
York soils. Reid, Bouldin and others 
have rarely gained a profitable re- 
sponse to commercial nitrogen (be- 
yond a starter with the planter) on 
soils where they had a good legume 
sod plowed down . . . or a 20-ton 
application of manure, to combine 
with nitrogen from soil organic mat- 
ter. 


Ignored 

These sources are often ignored 
in fertilizer calculations. But they’re 
available to your corn plants, and you 
ignore them at your own cost. If the 
above calculations suggest you're 
already approaching your corn crop’s 
needs, your best bet may be to apply 
20 pounds or so of nitrogen (and 
all your phosphorus and potassium) 
through your planter. This “starter” 
shot will get your crop off to a good 
start in cool spring soils and keep it 
growing until warmer temperatures 
speed up the release of nutrients 
from the natural sources previously 
noted. 

Purchased nitrogen does have an 
important place, of course. You'll 
want more nitrogen on fields that 
have grown corn for several years. 
But even here normal release from 
soil, plus another 100 pounds or so 
from a 20-ton manure coating, should 
darn near do it. 

Without manure, though, you'll 
need nitrogen, say, 50-100 pounds 
of the actual element and maybe 


more in some cases. Note that you 
may see higher recommendations 
from states farther west and south. 
But these are usually aimed at soils 
supplying less organic matter, and 
fields that rarely or never get manure. 

In years gone by, higher fertiliza- 
tion rates have frequently served to 
provide “insurance.” But this year 
the price of this “insurance” has 
doubled and the supply is short. The 
name of the game to most farmers 
is net income, not always biggest 
yield. 


P and K 

Like nitrogen, phosphorus is high- 
priced and scarce. Potassium prices 
are also up sharply, but supplies look 
adequate. Use normal recommended 
rates of these nutrients if you can 
get the fertilizer to do so. Otherwise, 
you can take shortcuts here for a 
year or so without hurting your crop. 

Most soil tests coming through 
New York labs run medium to high 
in these elements. If your tests come 
back the same way, consider putting 
20-40 pounds each of phosphorus 
and potassium through your planter, 
and let it go at that. Or if you can’t 
get even that much, go ahead with 
what you have and take advantage 
of the carryover you've been building 
in your soil. With high soil tests, you 
can probably go a year or two with 
only starter applications and not hurt 
your crop. 

Root burning is possible with 
planter application, so be careful 
about what you put on and where 
you place it. Start by figuring the 
total pounds of nitrogen plus potas- 
sium you'll be applying per acre 


through the planter. They’re both 
salts, and can burn crop roots if the 
nitrogen plus potassium totals 80 
pounds or more per acre, even if 
your band is 2 inches to the side 
and 2 inches below the seed. We 
don’t count phosphorus here since it 
normally does not burn crop roots 
even at high rates. 

Also, check your planter. Are your 
fertilizer outlets really 2 inches to 
the side? These get out of line easily, 
and I’ve seen some putting the fer- 
tilizer directly under the seed. Check 
yours out to see where your fertilizer 
and seed drop, then adjust accord- 
ingly. 

If you need more than 80 pounds 
of nitrogen and potassium, you can 
use a low-nitrogen starter, with 20 or 
so pounds of nitrogen along with all 
your phosphorus and potassium. Then 
come back later and sidedress addi- 
tional nitrogen. 

For best weed control, there’s no 
substitute for pinpointing your ac- 
tual weed problem. Top-profit con- 
trol comes only when you apply the 
right chemical at the right rate at 
the right time to get a given weed 
species. Here’s where field records 
and your memory can pay off in 
reminding you of last year’s weed 
problems. 

For quackgrass, AAtrex is the long- 
time favorite. Best results come from 
a split application, 2 pounds of ac- 
tive ingredient 5-14 days before 
plowing, followed by 2 pounds more 
after planting. Apply the second 
shot premergence, before the corn 
is up, or just after it comes through 
the ground. 

If nutsedge is your problem, then 





several combinations look good . . . 
including Sutan plus AAtrex, or 
Eradicane plus AAtrex. Both mix- 
tures must go on pre-plant and be 
disced into the soil surface. For spe- 
cific rate and application instruc- 
tions, check state publications like 
the 1974 Cornell Recommends for 
Field Crops or Penn State’s Agronomy 
Guide, and get precise instructions 
from your chemical dealer and/or 
your county extension agent. 


Grasses 

Annual or “summer” grasses can 
also draw down your corn yields. 
Control them with Lasso-AAtrex, 
Sutan-A Atrex, Princep-AAtrex, Lasso- 
Bromex, or Bladex applications. Each 
one has its best rates and timing to 
get good weed kill. 

Note that AAtrex kills most broad- 
leaved weeds and quackgrass. But 
it won't kill annual grasses or nut- 
sedge. You'll need Lasso or Princep 
in the tank with AAtrex if these 
weeds are present. 

We haven't tried to cover all weed 
control possibilities here. Nor have 
we dealt with all chemicals. Our 
main suggestion to you is to check 
the best control method for your 
weeds and your fields. Just as there’s 
no one herbicide that will control 
all weeds. 

Incidentally, we’re talking to more 
farmers each year who figure the 
cultivator is a cheap supplement 
to herbicides. It cleans up surviving 
weeds and keeps hard-to-kill weed 
species from creeping in. 

Early planting is easy to suggest, 
but can be tough to do, particularly 

(Continued on page 24) 


AGWAY FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE 


Five solid reasons to buy Agway buildings 
e ECONOMY « VERSATILITY « FAST ERECTION 


e DURABLE PROTECTION ¢ WARRANTED SATISFACTION 


...and five more, just for good looks 


AVAILABLE COLORS: 


2 One of the many 
Agway buildings, 
for farm or business. 













¢ SEAFOAM GREEN - DESERT SAND ¢ GULF BLUE « WHITE « CANYON RED 


AVAILABLE SIZES: Options: 
Length: 16’ increments ¢ Open front « Additional sliding doors 
e Additional passdoors 


Features: 
e Pressure-treated Koppers Columns 
¢ Super Temper Rib Alcoa Aluminium Roofing 


math Bass pe peck Brenna e Pre-painted Republic Rigid Rib Steel Siding e 3’ x 2’ aluminum slide-by windows 
22'6 119% S62NW x 11'22"H e Kwik Frame & Pre-hung Aluminum Clad Passdoors by HNP ¢ 3’ x 3’ aluminum slide-by windows 
SO'0" 117%" 116 %2"W x 11/2%"H e Key-hole door track with painted cover by Starline e Overhead doors 

37'6") 117%" 1146 YW x 11/214"H ¢ Constructed for 30 psf total load e 40 psf total load design optional 


For an Agway building to meet your particular needs, call or visit your nearest Agway. 
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closing the gap 


This country, and many other nations of the world, is looking to the 
American farmer for help in solving critical food problems, asking 
you to increase acreage and production. To meet these demands, 
more and better equipment is needed to grow the crops and to bring 
to market the livestock required. It is here ‘‘the gap” is forming... 
“the gap” in time between your need for equipment and materials, 
and its availability to you. 


At Woods we are aware of the seriousness of ‘“‘the gap” and have 
accelerated our expansion program, investing in buildings, machin- 
ery,—and most importantly—people, to do all we can to help close 
‘the gap.” 

For over 27 years, thousands of farmers have relied on Woods for 
quality mowing and shredding equip- 
ment. We are proud of the position of 
leadership in the rotary mower industry 
your continued support of our products 
has established for us. In the future as in 
the past, Woods will continue to work at 
developing and producing equipment to make this facet of farming 
easier and more economical. 


We want you to know, too, that we’re working hard at closing ‘‘the 
gap.” 











OREGON, ILLINOIS 61067 
VICKSBURG, MISS. 39181 


DMSION OF HEESSTON CORPORATIO 





COROSTONE SILO CO., INC. 
Box 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 
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calla doctor at once 








Doc Mettler comments on: 





Continue testing 


An early-morning April rain can 
be refreshing to one’s spirit, promis- 
ing green grass and growing things. 
Each year, however, there is a day 
or two when the rain, the fog, the 
dim light and the very air itself seem 
like a heavy load on my shoulders. 
The mud on my boots feels heavy as 
lead, and after an early-morning call, 
nothing would be more desirable 
than to go back to bed. 

On such a morning, my thoughts 
always go back to the days of TB 
testing and vaccinating calves . . 
my coveralls soaked through, my 
equipment wet and cold, and al- 
ready two hours behind the schedule 
mailed out a week before. I’m quite 
sure that every cowman who was in 
business 25 years ago, and every 
veterinarian who did cattle practice 
25 years ago, remembers this type 
of morning with distaste. 


Rumblings 


In retrospect, those hours of hard, 
unpleasant, sometimes boring work 
accomplished what we hoped they 
would — or should I say almost ac- 
complished? We no longer see herds 
decimated by _ brucellosis-caused 
abortions, and most younger veteri- 
narians and cowmen have never seen 
a case of bovine tuberculosis. Yet, 
like people living on the side of a 
long-quiet volcano, we should be 
alerted when we hear rumblings 
deep within. 

Here in the Northeast, there are 
hundreds of herds, mostly small, that 
have not been TB-tested in years. 
Most of these herds are clean, but 
how can we be sure unless we do test 
them? As long as there is one animal 
alive carrying the organism of tuber- 
culosis, there is always the chance 
that the disease could spring up 
again. 

This was demonstrated recently 
right here in the Northeast, when a 
large herd badly infected with tuber- 
culosis was dispersed and spread 
the disease to other herds. It took 
months to trace all of them down. 

In California recently, cattle were 
refused entry into the state without 
calfhood vaccination and blood test- 
ing, because of brucellosis outbreaks 
in herds where unvaccinated animals 
had been introduced. Reservoirs of 
brucellosis infection exist in Florida, 
Texas, and perhaps Louisiana. 


Plans 


Last August, veterinarians from 
the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, who are 
responsible for the TB testing in 
the state, met with veterinary prac- 
titioners who made up the Bovine 
Practice Committee of the New York 
State Veterinary Medical Society. 
Plans were discussed and laid out to 
make sure there would be no lapse 
of TB testing in the Empire State. 

These plans, which will assure that 
every herd in New York that’s due 
or overdue for TB testing will be 





tested by an accredited veterinarian, 
can be carried out only if the veteri- 
narians have the cooperation of the 
cattle owners. Several factors are 
involved. 

One factor is that many herds 
listed as untested do not even exist 
any more. Another is that there are 
small herds, mostly animals kept for 
meat, which have never been tested, 
and consequently are not on record, 
A third factor is that some of these 
herds have no facilities for handling 
the cattle to test, and/or the owners 
are part-time farmers, not available 
to help catch and confine the animals. 
Too, we now house dairy cattle in 
freestalls with no facilities or help 
to handle them for testing. 


Shortage 


The most talked-about factor is the 
shortage of veterinarians to do the 
testing. However, I feel this is not so 
much a shortage of. veterinarians as 
a shortage of the veterinarian’s time, 
created by the _ previously-listed 
problems. 

What you can do to help this 
situation is obvious. If you used to 
own a few cattle but no longer do, 
let your veterinarian know so he 
can report it to the state and keep 
the records straight. If you have a 
herd that has never been TB-tested, 
tell your veterinarian so he can ar- 
range to do the work when it is con- 
venient for both him and you. This 
is done at state expense, but even 
if it weren’t, it would be worthwhile 
to have it done for your peace of 
mind, and protection of your invest- 
ment and your animals’ health. 

Most important .. . and I men- 
tioned this a year ago in an article 
about such small herds . . . don't 
plan on keeping cattle unless you 
have some sort of catching facilities. 
Save yourself time and expense, and 
be sure a TB test is properly done, 
by being there and having the ani- 
mals confined when the veterinarian 
arrives to test. This applies to the 
one-cow dairy as well as the 500-cow 
setup. 


Easier 

It is easier to have the cattle 
caught up ahead of time. Nothing 
will make a cow or steer refuse to 
enter a barn door, gate or chute 
quicker than the sight of a veteri- 
narian stepping out of his car! 

The state fee a veterinarian col- 
lects for testing cattle covers only the 
injection of the tuberculin and re 
cording the ear tag number. Theres 
no allowance made for climbing 
fences, throwing a lasso, or any other 
form of playing cowboy. Even 
though the state pays for the testing, 
having animals in and confined ahead 
of time will save hours of your ow? 
time. 

In April of 1948, I tuberculosis- 
tested a herd of 80 head and found 
67 reactions. The herd had bee? 
clean a year earlier, and when We 
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finished checking the additions to 
the herd, we found that one animal 
introduced the previous November 
was a generalized case and the ap- 
parent cause of the outbreak. 

This same thing can happen again. 
In fact, it is happening more often 
now than a few years ago. All it 
takes is one carelessly-tested or un- 
tested addition to the herd. For this 
reason, I firmly support anything 
that will continue a complete TB 
testing program of all mature cattle 
in every herd at regular intervals. 

Whether or not you continue to 
have your heifer calves vaccinated 
against brucellosis is said to be a 
controversial question. Having grown 
up in the thirties, and having seen 
our own herd (tested clean of brucel- 
losis for five years) suddenly lose 
every calf born for 13 months and 
be cut from 36 to 18 milkers, leaves 
no controversy in my mind. 

If we were to stop all calfhood 
vaccination against brucellosis today, 
in five years we would have a brucel- 
losis-susceptible national herd. With 
the present movement of cattle and 
people over thousands of miles, in a 
matter of hours the potential threat 
of a national abortion storm would 
be greater than it was in 1936. With 
the present threat of a worldwide 
shortage of food, we cannot risk the 
gamble of stopping vaccination. 


Younger 


_ Calves should certainly be vacci- 
nated younger (three to six months) 
to prevent the risk of carry-over 
blood titers in mature cattle. If an 
occasional animal is inadvertently 
overlooked, no harm will result. 
Other than that, I can see no way 
that we should relax our vaccination 
program. 

When the whole of North America 
can report five years with not one 
single known brucellosis reaction, 
I might change my mind. But if this 
day ever comes, I would even then 
want to think about all factors in- 
volved before I did change my mind. 

All the things we talked about re- 
garding confining animals for TB 
testing are involved in calfhood vac- 
cination as well. Since most states 
do not pay for vaccination, your 
veterinarian will be charging you 
for his time, so it is even more im- 
portant to you to make his job as 
quick and easy as you can. 

A fine, warm rain, followed by 
sunshine and blue sky, can help us 
forget the hard work so many people 
have put into almost cleaning up 
bovine tuberculosis and brucellosis. 


Let’s not forget too soon; let’s finish 
the job! 





“| almost had the sale closed on a new 
tractor and then he asked how long the 
€asy monthly payments lasted."’ 
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Double-time capacity, 


like two blowers in one. 


As far as operation or capacity is con- 
there’s nothing conventional 
about the new Gehl FB99 Blower! At its 
heart: Two whirling hopper tables that 
take material as fast as your forage box 
can dish it out and give it a running start 
to a big rotor with 12 staggered adjusta- 
ble paddles ...60n each side. The timed 
delivery of material from these alternate 
paddles makes full, steady use of space 
within the 9” diameter pipe. Pressure 


cerned, 


and velocity are maintained at a peak as 


Sr 
CONNECTICUT 
Wallingford... . . Cooke’s Equipment Co., Inc. 
Woodburyc.) = a. & Judson’s Farm Equipment 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Agawam Chriscola’s Farm Equip., Inc. 
Spencer’. 2 ncn . Klem Tractor Sales, Inc. 
Sunderland . Roman R. Skibiski, Inc. 
Taunton . . Westville Equipment 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Epping. )0. bubs: . . J. F. Brown & Sons, Inc. 
Walpole... . . . Pinnacleview Farm Equip., Inc. 
NEW JERSEY 
Columbus... . . -... Reed Brothers Equipment 
Monroeville... .. . S. Johnson Hurff 
Ringoes.... . eae ce D & R Equipment 
SUSSEXD 2 ero Sussex Welding & Farm Equip. 
NEW YORK 
Adams’. tes oe . C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Amsterdam). noe Florida Imp. Co., Inc. 


Arcade . 
Blossvale 
Brisben . . 
Canandaigua 
Canastota . 
Canton . . 
Cazenovia 
Central Square 
Clinton . 
Cortland 


material is blasted up the pipe. No gaps. 
No plugging. No slowdowns. Most im- 
portant, no more waiting in the field for 
the forage box to return. It is like two 
blowers in one! A handy hose coupling 
allows you to add water. Sealed bear- 
ings assure trouble-free operation of the 
fan. A safety clutch lets you stop the 
feed tables instantly. Ask your Gehl 
dealer about the new FB99. You’ll have 
to see one in action to believe it. 





.M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. 
. Jay's Sales & Service, Inc. 
. . .Chenango Farm Supply 
. . . .Coryn Farm Supply 
. . Whites Farm Supply, Inc. 
Robinson Farm Eq. Co., Inc. 
. J.C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 


-. Central Square Equip. Corp. 


DeRuyter... . 


Depauvilless)= i225 ue eG 


Dryden 


East Palmyra . 


Fillmore . 
Fort Plain 


Frankfort... . 


Franklin 
Gouverneur . 
Ghent. . 


Hamlittce, 074. 
Hammond. geval 6 ca 
. PVW Farm & Recreation, Inc. 


Hobart . 
Horseheads 


Jeffersonville . 


Lowville anes tae 


Medina 
Munnsville 


Clinton Trac. & Imp. Co., Inc. 
Cain’s Trac. & Imp., Inc. 


. H. W. Cook Farm Serv., Inc. 


Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
Dryden implement, Inc. 
O'Meal Tractor, Inc. 
Rickett’s Farm Supply, Inc. 


PM Ngo . .Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. 


. . Urgo’s Farm Supply 

. Ray Tilley and Son, Inc. 
Dodd’s Motor Corp. 
Rivenburgh Equipment 


. .. .R.C. Schepler & Son 


. Edwin Hadlock & Sons 


. S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
. . Jeffersonville Garage 

.. . . Foster Millard 
. Ridge Equipment Co., Inc. 
Howard Landers 


Your Gehl dealer is for farming, too 


Nichols Thetga Farm Supply 
North Javaiunr he ses ed Java Farm Supply, Inc. 
Ogdensburg choi Danie Dawley’s Garage 
Oneonta . . West End Implement Co. 
Pine Plains ...... Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
Richfield Springs ........ . . LeoM. Filburn 
Salemis is ie os . Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Schaghticoke . . Norman W. Allen Farm Mach. Serv. 
Sharon: SpringSi:c 20 os Stee Edgar J. Handy 
Sherburne: owe Chenango Farm Supply 
Slate celle: siee-s backs ernest ie, Saris Francis Remey 


South New Berlin. . . SNB Valley Supply Co., Inc. 
Weedsport.) o's Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
. .Rammelt & Sons Inc. 
. West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 


VERMONT 
East'Randolphioi)) oe. L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 


West Winfield . . 


Hardwick: 2s: 2st ees eA es Rowell Bros., Inc. 
Middlebury ...... Champlain Valley Equip., Inc. 
Poultney a sos eee are ae Charles H. Monroe 
Richmond:c2) 2 Mi a eee ee Sumner Farr 


Gehl Company 


West Bend, Wisconsin 
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Ed and Judy 


had a Myers 
water 


installed 8 
years ago. 


And promptly 


forgot about it. 








They’re typical Myers owners. Because 


they’ve never had to worry about 
water. They've always had all they 
needed. That’s because at Myers 
we’ve taken the worry out of water 
systems. By making them from 

the finest materials. To exacting 
specifications. With the utmost care. 
To perform dependably year after 
year. And we’ve been doing this kind 
of thing for the past 103 years. That’s 
why you can install a Myers water 
system and forget about it. Like Ed 
and Judy. 


If you’re installing a new water system 


or paying too much attention to your 
old one, get yourself a Myers. And for- 
get about it... . for years to come. 


Muers 


When the subject is water, 
depend on Myers to bring it up. 


Division oF 


THE F.E.MYERS & BRO. C McNEIL 


400 ORANGE STREET * ASHLAND. OHIO 44805 CORPORATION 
- AVA 





No Seconds 


There’s nothing nearly like it, any- 
where. You either get the Rolling 
Cultivator or you don’t. When you 
don‘t, you've got something else. 


There’s not much of anything 
around these days that defies com- 
parison. Most everything has some 
kind of substitute or an alternative 
or an “instead of’’ somewhere in 
the wings. 


Not the Rolling Cultivator. 


There are no seconds, thirds or 
fourths in this particular field. Just 
one. The Rolling Cultivator. That's it. 


THE ONE, THE ONLY, THE ORIGINAL LILLISTON-LEHMAN 


ROLLING .CULTIVATOR 


Cultivates Crops @ Incorporates Chemicals @ 
Builds Beds @ Mulches Soil @ Bars Off @ Lays By 
The fastest, finest tillage tool on earth 


(36, Lituiston 


CORPORATION 


ALBANY, GEORGIA e CORDELE, GEORGIA 
FACTORY BRANCHES: WACO, TEXAS © WELDON, N. C. ¢ SIOUX CITY, IOWA e OWOSSO, MICH. TULARE, CALIF. 
WAREHOUSES: AMARILLO, TEXAS AND WEST MEMPHIS, ARKANSAS 


PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 


Lilliston Quality-First Farm Equipment is Distributed by: 


J. S. WOODHOUSE COMPANY 
1314 Union Street 
West Springfield, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 21) 
in rainy springs. Still, early planting 
does pay off in higher yields and 
drier corn at harvest. This year, it’ll 
pay to have all equipment ready to 
plant by late April so that you can 
take advantage of every break in the 
weather from then on. 

Plant populations keep creeping 
up in northeastern corn fields, and 
normally this is good — if you don’t 
go too high. Agronomists point to 
side-by-side tests that show harvest 
populations of 24,000 plants per 
acre tops for grain yields on fertile 
corn soils, with up to 28,000 okay 
for silage. But if your soils are gravel- 
ly, drouthy, shallow or heavy in 
clay, you should pull back 3-6 
thousand on this or you'll lose yield 
when dry weather hits in late sum- 
mer, 

If youre short on nitrogen, the 
same holds true. If you can't get 
nitrogen to meet your needs, go 
ahead and plant, but cut your popu- 
lations back into the 18,000 to 20,000 


range. 


Seed Treatment 


Consider seed treatment a must 
this year to control bugs and rots 
that destroy your seed, particularly 
if you're planting early. Some corn 
seed will come treated with a fungi- 
cide, but none will come with an 
insecticide, at least in New York. 
State pesticide laws have knocked 
out about all the effective long-term 
bug killers that can be added by 
seedsmen. 

So Empire State farmers must put 
on their own insecticide in the 
planter box. Diazinon and lindane 
are cleared for planter-box treatment. 
Entomologists note that diazinon 
is your best bet since seed corn mag- 
gots have developed resistance to 
lindane in some areas of the state. 
Diazinon seed treatments are avail- 
able in most farm stores, often ir 
combination with fungicides to fight 
seed rots and graphite to improve 
chemical coverage and seed flow 
in your planter. 

For effective planter-box treat- 
ment, mix the chemical with the 
seed as follows: Half fill the planter 
box with seed. Add half the chemi- 
cal needed for the entire planter 
box. Stir thoroughly with a stick — 
not your hands. Finish filling the 
planter box with seed. Add and stir 
in the remaining chemical. 

Note particularly that most seed 
corn will carry a label noting treat- 
ment with a short-lived insecticide 
(such as methoxychor or piperonyl 
butoxide). These are put on at very 
low rates to control insects during 
seed storage. These will not give 
protection against seed rots, seedling 
blight, or soil-borne insects. 

Northern corn root worms may al- 
so merit treatment if you're growing 
continuous corn in regions where 
this bug has become established. 
Band treatments of insecticide at 
planting time or right after corn 
emergence give the best results. 
Chemical recommendations vary 
some between states, but generally 
include Furadan, Thimet, Di-Syston, 
Dasanit and Bux. Each has its par- 
ticular characteristics and methods 
of application. Check both extension 
and dealer recommendations for 
how-to-apply suggestions. 


UES aat sy 
machines for th 
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NEW YORK 
Adams 
C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 
Addison Farm Equipment Co, 
Akron 
Blew Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 
John Southworth Farm Supply | 
Barton 
Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 
Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc, 
Bath 
Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Brant 
Gugino Farm Equipment 
Canandaigua 
Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. — 
Canastota 
White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 
Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 
Robinson Farm Equipment Co, 
Cazenovia 
J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 
Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 
Burke’s Hardware & Garage, | 
Cortland 
Maxon International, Inc. 
Dansville 
K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 
H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 
Kafferlin International Sales, In 
Fonda 
Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 
Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 
Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 
F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
Herkimer 
S.C. Legg, Inc. 
Hudson Falls 
Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Kinderhook 
Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 
S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Melrose 
Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 
Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 
River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 
Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 
S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 
Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
North Java 
Ortner’s 
Oneonta 
West End Implement Co. 


ry 
Walkley Farm Equipment Corp 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, !nc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, !nc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc: 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, [nc 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Yorkshire 

Helbig Equipment Co., IN¢: 


If forage 
takes too much 
of your time, 
hire this : 
» crop-hungry pair. 


Fields seem shorter with the new 
955 Forage Harvester. Its direct- 
throw design maximizes tractor 
power. You chop fine—chop fast. 
And save time on maintenance, 
too: Knives (9, not 6) never need re- 
beveling. The cutterhead? It’s built 
to last for years. 

Because of its patented 45° 


straight-line feeding system, the 56 
Blower handles up to 100 tons of 
corn silage—or 70 tons of haylage 
— per hour. Blows it 100 or more feet 
high. And uses up to 20% less hp 
than conventional blowers. So save 
time. Save money. See your IH 
dealer about the 555 and 56 for- 
age handling team. 





Aggressive 4-roll feeding moves 
big crops in fast—keeps control 
of light ones. Length of cut: 3/16 
to 1-7/8 with optional sprockets. 


The 56 Blower can empty a 5- 
ton wagon in about three min- 
utes. Actually works faster than 
most wagons can unload! 


We build better machines 
for the business of farming. | 


hiernciional Harwesier 





Some thin 


you 


learn the hard way. 


Like how to best manage AAtrex on your farm. 


It’s taken trial and error. Years of it. 
And now you've got AAtrex” just about 
where you want it. 

You've learned how to manage it 
on each of your fields. To get the results 
you want. Year after year. 

And, what you’ve learned has 
helped us learn about AAtrex, too. 

Sure, we at Ciba-Geigy originated 
AAtrex. Back in 1959. But, through 
the years, we've made a number of 
improvements. Because you wanted a 
better AAtrex. 

Changes we've made in the manu- 
facturing process help AAtrex 80W mix 
better. Stay in suspension better. Spray 
better. And now, when you do spray 
your AAtrex, it’s less abrasive. Which 
makes it easier on your sprayer. 

You see the results of these changes 


in better performance. 

Results you have reason to be 
confident in. Because AAtrex, by 
Ciba-Geigy, isn’t something we're try- 
ing out on you. You already know a lot 
about it. 

Just as soon as the weather breaks, 
you ll be able to go right out and spray. 
Nothing to hold you up. That’s worth 
a lot, when youre growing a lot 
more corn. 

Your assurance of quality is printed 
on the bag. Look for **CIBA-GEIGY” 
right on the front. Then you'll know 
the herbicide is formulated by the 
makers of AAtrex. 

Agricultural Division, CIBA-GEIGY 
Corporation, P.O. Box 11422, Greens- 


boro, N.C. 27409. 
CIBA—GEIGY 
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h 3new /0-hp 
BG. 0 has an exclusive 
ade kage of 9 features— 
| is Standard equipment 
an | included in the 
»v base price 


You don’t have to add a bunch of 
extra-cost options to make the new 
2630 the tractor you want and need. 
Standard equipment includes a 
4-cylinder, 70-hp diesel engine. It 
has an 8-speed transmission with 
built-in shuttle shift. You geta 
differential lock that you can engage 
on the go—no stopping, no clutch- 
ing. And it has a 3-point hitch that 
senses through the lower links—not 
the top link—for a fast, accurate 
response. The new 2630 also has 
such John Deere design advances 
as inboard planetary final drives and 
a closed-center hydraulic system. 
And to top off the 9-feature package 


are power steering, hydraulic 
brakes, and complete field and 
highway lighting. All this and more 
is yours without adding a cent to the 
suggested list price. 

See your dealer for complete 
details on the 70-hp 2630 as well as 
the new 60-hp 2030, 45-hp 1530, 
and 35-hp 830—the new John Deere 
Tractors with the features you want 
and need loaded in at the factory and 
included in the low base price. 


The Long Green Line... 
Leadership in product and 


ooiaaia, service...today and tomorrow. 
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Most of this curious crew of performance-tested bulls will be in the sale 


ring on May 3. 


SOLUTION | 


18.2% 


Northeast beef: 


Our own tested bulls 


A long-time occupant of a “back 
seat” in Northeast agriculture, the 
beef industry is finally coming more 
nearly into its own, and with it 
comes the first successful beef-bull- 
testing program in the nine north- 
eastern states. Dick Hamilton’s 
Emmadine Farm at Poughquag 
(Dutchess County), New York is the 
site of the New York State Beef Bull 





All New TRAMISOL Injectable 


... the first new way to deworm replacement heifers 


Deworming with new TRAMISOL® levami- 
sole phosphate Injectable Solution is fast 
and convenient, as easy as pulling the 
trigger on your syringe. 

Dosage is certain, because you deliver 
the exact dosage level required (2 cc. per 
cwt.) with no guesswork on your part. 

And deworming with TRAMISOL is ef- 
fective because only TRAMISOL controls 
all of the 9 major worms harbored in dairy 
animals. 
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The results may surprise you 


University of Wisconsin studies show 
treated calves weighing 50 to 100 pounds 
more than untreated heifers at breeding 


age, and treated heifers reaching breeding 
weights 6 weeks sooner than untreated 
heifers the same age. It obviously pays to 
deworm replacement dairy calves. 


just pull the trigger 
and the job ts done 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 





TAKE TIME 


CD 


OBSERVE LABEL 
DIRECTIONS 


COMPANY, PRINCETON, N.J. 08540 


by Earl Ainsworth 


Testing Station where entries from 
livestock farms in New York aad 
neighboring states run a 140-cay 
obstacle course that culminates in 
a big sale of those bulls that ma <e 
the grade. 

Bulls born in the spring come in 
for the test starting December 1. 
They’re acclimated to the farm > or 
a couple of weeks before the tost 
begins. Hamilton puts them in o- 
gether where they have free run- 
ning and ready access to two sv 'f- 
feeders that are always full of a 
ration comprised of ground ear con, 
oats, a 40 percent mixed protcin 
concentrate and alfalfa pellets. Salt 
and minerals are provided free choive. 

At the beginning of the test, each 
bull is weighed and evaluated on 
overall carcass grade, frame (smull, 
average, large), and condition ( at, 
thin, etc.). The evaluation team 
includes: Bill Snedeker, Dutc!l:ess 
County agricultural agent;  F'lis 
Pierce and John Miller, Cornell «ni- 
mal scientists; Murray Pulver and 
Phil Taylor from the New York State 
Beef Cattlemen’s Association; Pete 
Comerford from the New York State 
Department of Agriculture and 
Markets; and Dick Hamilton. At 
28-day intervals throughout the test, 
each animal is weighed again 
and on the last day of the test, the 
final weigh-in, grade, frame «nd 
condition evaluations are conducied. 

Fifty-six bulls are in the current 
test group due to be completed on 
April 23. These bulls hail from New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Maine. A good mixture of some 
50 Herefords (both polled and 
horned), Angus, Chianina crosses, 
and Simmental crosses should make 
for a diversity of selection for buyers 
who attend the sale to be helc at 
7:30 p.m. on May 3, at the Finger 
Lakes Livestock Market in Canan- 
daigua, New York. 

Performance testing insures ‘at 
this isn’t some “boondoggle” whereby 
a beef breeder feathers his own :est 
with a fancy price from some good- 
looking bulls. It’s a strictly-admin- 
istered 140-day feeding trial ‘hat 
relies on high standards and a re- 
ligious exercise of impartiality. 

If you have bulls, you can enter 
them for a fee. If they don’t meet 
acceptable performance stanc »rds 
by the end of the test, back the: 9° 
to whence they came. That attr: ion 
rate, by the way, on the current test 
herd is expected to run abou! 20 
percent. 

“Essentially what this does,” says 
evaluation committee member ‘lis 
Pierce, “is take the guesswork out of 
buying a bull.” When you go te the 
sale you know exactly what that 
bull’s own performance in the ‘et 
lot has been... and therefore .avé 
an indication of the kind of c:!ves 
he can be expected to sire. 

Every bull in the ring will be a 
least desirable, and some downright 

(Continued on pave 3!) 
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R al Gas—The Pennsylvania De- 
portment of Agriculture is funding 
(t the tune of $77,000) a three-year 
research project on producing usable 
methane gas from organic wastes, 
including animal manure. The re- 
search team will be headed by Prof. 
5. Bey Persson: 

A demonstration-model methane 
gos generator was built in the Key- 
stone State by Lebanon county 
avents Glenn Miller and Newton 
Bair with the help of regional agent 
Don Harter. 


2eef Book — A new addition to the 
MERICAN AGRICULTURIST bookshelf 
s “Approved Practices in Beef Cattle 
oduction,” by Dr. E. M. Juergen- 
n. It’s an essential manual for the 
ginner, and a profitable memory- 
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(Continued from page 30) 


itstanding. Each one has had to 
erage at least 2.50 pounds of weight 
in per day for the 40 days of the 
est... and his overall carcass grade, 
vhich is judged on the basis of live 
eeder-calf grades, has to be at least 
ow choice. 

Rates of gain will range from 2.50 
ounds per day for some animals to 
0 for others, and overall grades 
vill scan the spectrum from low 
\oice to high prime. 
Makes you wonder 
hasn’t happened before. After all, 
55 other such testing stations are 
t 
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why _ this 


scattered over the rest of the coun- 

7. Dick Hamilton, who was instru- 
nental in moving the station from 
icea to reality, comments that the 
subject had been brought up from 
tme to time at one meeting or 
another ever since the 1950’s, but 
fo'ks always tended to say, “What’s 
next on the agenda?” 

Cornell personnel tested beef bulls 
for two or three years, but, as Dick 
points out, the number of bulls was 
small and no sale ensued; they were 
simply returned to their owners. 
While a sale is by no means the 
objective of the beef-bull-testing pro- 
gram, Dick believes it’s the extra 
touch that spells success. 

This, the third and by far the 
largest bull test so far, indicates by 
its number and quality of animals 
that the program is really rolling. If 
it continues to grow at this pace, 
Dick plans to erect a new barn for 
that purpose. 

-redit seems due to all those who 
showed enough concern to initiate 
a oull-testing program on behalf of 
the beef industry in the Northeast. 
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eS sady, old boy, — there’s a gas station just 
oround the next bend.” 
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refresher for the experienced cattle- 
man. Comprehensive, consise, and 
easy to read. Printed by Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, and avail- 
able from AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Books, P. O. Box 370, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. Clothbound, 448 pages, 
$8.50 per copy. New York residents 
add state and local sales taxes. 


Happy Sale—Happy Acres Miss 
High Chip at $1,050 topped the 
third annual Purebred Duroc Swine 
Production Sale at the Happy Acres 
Farms in Waterloo, New York, 
owned and operated by the Roy 
Poormon family. She was purchased 
by Gary Talbot, Morris, New York. 
Sixty-one head sold for $18,990 with 
the bred gilts averaging $388, boars 
$280, and open gilts $192. 


the originator of for 


Several pigs at the sale were out 
of Happy Acres High Regard, 1972 
Ohio junior and grand champion boar 
at the Ohio State Fair. He sired one 
of the better barrows at the St. Aus- 


Happy Acres Miss 
High Chip is admired 
by, left to right: Ellis 
Pierce, Department 
of Animal Science, 
Cornell; Roy Poor- 
mon, owner of Hap- 
py Acres Farm; Gary 
Talbot, purchaser of 
the gilt; Howard 
Parish, Edon, Ohio, 
auctioneer; and Paul 
Parish, fieldman for 
United Swine Regis- 
try, Montpelier, 
Ohio. 
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age harvesters 


gar test station in Iowa this year. 
This barrow placed 19th out of 87 
entries from breeders all over Ameri- 
ca at the National Barrow Show at 
Austin, Minnesota. 








DiceAe Ras 


presents the tonnage terrors for 1974 


The best forage harvesters we’ve ever made are here 
for 1974. They are much like ’73 and ’72 models — for 
good reason. They too were built to do a job, ton after 
ton, acre after acre. Real tonnage terrors! 


Our FOX forage harvesters have given us confidence. 
Owners too. We'd be foolish to make radical changes in 
design and function. What we do, instead, is to engineer 
out potential weaknesses, engineer in more strength and 


toughness at stress and wear points. 


When you’ve built forage harvesters that have earned the 


One strong on performance feature is our tapered roller 
bearings on our cutter cylinder shaft. This keeps our special 
alloyed knives ticking true and sharp on the shearbar with- 
out excessive dulling wear. You won’t find this feature on 
many late-comer brands. 


We could go on, telling how we keep making FOX forage 
harvesters even better than before. But instead, take a 
closer look at our line of tonnage terrors. We can fit your 


tractor power ... with FOX Models 900, 2000 and 3000 pull- 


reputation of FOX, you are wise to pay heed to your cus- 


tomers and keep delivering machines that are strong on 
performance and dependability. We do. 


One major improvement is our 4-wheel hy- 
draulic Full Power option on our self-pro- 
pelled Models 4400 and 6600. This on-the-go 
switch-on extra traction takes you 


mud, sand, up hills without hesitation. 


FD 7404 A 


thru 


types, or offer you two big self-propelled models like big 
custom operators use here and overseas. 


Got two, three or tens of thousands of tons of forage to 


harvest? Then you need a tonnage terror... from FOX, the 












Model 299 flail head 
fits 2000, 3000 and 
self-propelled 


originator. See a FOX dealer, or write 
for details. 


Koehring 


Farm Equipment 
Appleton, Wisconsin 54911 









Self-propelled Model 6600 (Max []) 
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Art Landschoot (right) shows eggs to county agent Jess Hannan in the 
at-farm salesroom. 


Sell retail 


Brothers Arthur and Henry Lands- 
choot operate the Lannsdale Poultry 
Farm (43,000 layers) near Phelps, 
New York. Caged laying hens are all 
in one high-rise, flat-deck building. 
Cages are 18X24 inches, with nine 
birds per cage. There is a space of 8 
feet beneath the cage deck. 

This above-ground “pit’’ beneath 
the cage collects manure . . . dried 
by 24 fans located in the pit itself. 
Each fan is 16 inches in diameter, 
and they are located in three rows 

. the two outside rows blowing 
toward one end of the building, and 








Better credit 
builds better 
buildings 


Get 
the credit 
you deserve 


When you need financing to put up 
a new building or put on an addition, 
you want the best credit available. 
With the farmer’s own credit service, 
Farm Credit Service, financing can be 
arranged for virtually everything you 
need ... for your farm, your family 
and your future. The next time you 
need credit to build a barn or a patio, 
to finance a vacation or an education, 
for any farm or personal need, call 
on your own Farm Credit Service and 
get the credit you deserve... 


Your OWN Farm Credit Service 





Offering Land Bank 
and Production Credit Loans 


the middle row toward the oppos te 
end. These fans operate the year 
round unless the outside temperati re 
goes below zero for a period of tin e. 
The Landschoots try to keep tne 
temperature inside the house at 50 to 
55 degrees F. during the winter. 

In addition, there are 25 exha ist 
fans (each 36 inches in diameter) 
built into the pit walls... five bai ks 
of five fans each . . . all on the noi th 
wall of the house. These pull tir 
down through the cages from inlets at 
the eaves. A static-pressure gav se 
in the laying house helps keep trak 
of the ventilation situation, and ser) es 
as a guide to opening or closing | 1¢ 
size of air intake along the eav>s, 

Lighting here is a bit brigh er 
than in some laying houses... 5 
to 2 foot-candles at the water 
troughs. Birds are debeaked at wee «- 
old. 

“The present batch isn’t very 
flighty,” Art remarks, “because they 
are all floor-reared. We've found 
cage-reared birds much more easily 
upset by strange noise or light. We ve 
also found cage-reared hens to be 
.4-pound lighter than floor-reared 
ones when going out of the house as 
spent birds.” Conversation reveals 
that the Landschoots, if they “had 
their druthers,” would much preifer 
floor-reared birds. 


Pullets 


They raise 6,000 birds themselves, 
but contract the rest of each batch 
to other growers in the Gromark sys- 
tem. Gromark, an Agway-sponsored 
poultry producing and marke'ing 
system, also is involved in the mar- 
keting of the Landschoot eggs. 

Henry goes to the regional market 
at nearby Rochester four days a week 
to sell eggs and other food moer- 
chandise (six tons of purchased po- 
tatoes per week, for instance) . . 
and a sizable retail store righ’ at 
the farm handles a substantial por‘ ‘on 
of the remaining egg production. ne 
day each week, Henry delivers eggs 
to local restaurants and stores. 

Art comments, “Our hens are on 
an all-in, all-out system, so we can 
be short of certain sizes of egg. at 
times. So we have to buy egg: to 
have a spread of all sizes . . . and 
Gromark has been very helpfu' to 
us in this way. The organiza‘ion 
offers us great flexibility in buy ing 
and selling eggs . . . depending on 
our long and short supply of cer‘ain 
sizes. Actually, we're selling more 
than we produce.” 

The Landschoots own 240 « cres 
of land... and plant it to practically 
wall-to-wall corn each year (exept 
for 40 acres I'll mention later). ‘This 
provides a place to spread maiute, 
as well as feed for the flock. “hey 
feed to their hens all the corn they 
grow, plus more corn bought 0” 
neighbors (and a supplement-co! cel” 
trate purchased from Gromar'). A 
mix-mill enables Art and Henvy ' 
formulate their own poultry re‘10D. 

“We clean the house in Septem 
ber,” Art comments. Oats for sale are 
grown on 40 acres of land each yea! 
. . . just enough for spreading the 

(Continued on pazé 33) 
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Milk Manual — One dollar will get 
you the third edition of “Harvesting 
Your Milk Crop,” by Dr. Charles 
Turner. Published by Babson Bros. 
Dairy Research Service, the book 
discusses such basics as udder con- 
formation and milk secretion, as 
well as timely topics that include 
effects on cow milking by automated 
prep stalls and automatic milkers. 
See your Surge dealer, or send your 
dollar to Babson Bros. Dairy Re- 
search Service, 2100 South York 
Road, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521. 


TMR_ Advantages — Nate Smith of 
Cornell’s animal science department 
lists these advantages of a complete 
feed (or total mixed ration, as it’s 
sometimes called): 

—enhances efficiency of dairy 
management. 

—high producers can reach their 
full potential of production 

—high level of labor efficiency in 
feeding 

—no feed need be fed in the milk- 


Retail 


(Continued from page 32) 


manure after the crop is harvested. 
Humidity at that time of year is low; 
odor is in turn at a minimal level. 

The Landschoots hire a man with a 
Bobcat loader to clean out manure, 
and it took only 33 hours in 1973 to 
move it out with the help of two 
rented spreaders (plus one of their 
own). A week after spreading, the 
manure was all plowed down . . . and 
a cover crop of rye was then planted. 

The floor of thé pit is made up 
of 4 inches of bank-run gravel. “The 
first time we cleaned it,” Art reports, 
“there were 4 inches of sludge on top 
of the gravel . . . but the second 
time around the next year, no 
sludge.” 


Grader 


Lannsdale Farm has its own egg- 
grading facilities, including a grader 
Operating at 20 cases per hour. An 
oil with a mineral base is applied 
to eggs ahead of the washer and 
grader. “Oiling makes a big dif- 
ference,” Art reports. “It improves 
interior quality and prevents mottling 
of shells.” Oil is put on eggs by a 
sponge-rubber roller soaked in oil 

- requiring about two gallons of 
oil per week. 

Records on two batches of hens 
show one with 272 eggs per hen on 
a hen-day basis (250 per hen-housed) 
... the other with comparable figures 
of 256 and 246. 

Good production figures, and a 
casual visitor might guess a display 
of blue ribbons in the egg-grading 
‘oom might be correlated. Not so 

. all those ribbons were earned 
by the Landschoot children for their 
tabbits! Laying hens are for eggs 
these days and not for show . . . so 
the younger generation turned to 
rabbits for exhibit at various fairs 
and shows. 

It's obvious that the family has 
done well with both types of live- 
Stock! — G.L.C. 
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ing parlor (and no parlor feed equip- 
ment to buy) 

—can change feedstuffs in the 
ration without affecting milk pro- 
duction 

—a dairyman can be precise in 
formulating rations (assuming he has 
accurate weighing devices on the 
mixing equipment). 


DA Data — Cornell researchers have 
completed a study of 1,843 Holstein 
herds in New York State concerning 
the incidence of displaced abomasum 
(DA). Among herds reporting the 
problem, the incidence level was 
1.16 percent . . . among all herds 
reporting, it was only .35 percent. 

Herds reporting DA, as compared 
to herds without the problem, had 
higher milk production, were fed 





more concentrates and succulent 
forage (less pasture and dry forage), 
and were larger herds. 


Dairy Booster — The Oneida Nation- 
al Bank and Trust Company of Cen- 
tral New York makes check enclosure 
folders available free to its dairymen 
customers. It folds handily over 
checks used by dairymen...and 
says, “Payment of this bill was made 
possible through the sale of dairy 
products.” It’s a reminder to busi- 
nessmen of the economic importance 
of dairy farming in the area. 


Caddy — Hand-caddy is a_ nifty 
udder-hygiene center on wheels. It 
comes equipped with two double 
brackets, teat dip cup and holder 
and towel dispenser. Other features 


The better she eats, 
the better she'll milk. 


are optional. Free literature avail- 
able from B. Losching, The Schleuter 
Company, P. O. Box 548, Janesville, 
Wisconsin 53545. 












high T.DN. silage made 
from DEK ALB hybrids. 


DEKALB silage hybrids are bred for 
high grain to stover ratios. So they 
make the high T.D.N. silage your 
cows need to produce up to their 
ability. And they make plenty of it. 
Because they perform well at the 
high populations necessary for big 
tonnages per acre. 

Higher milk production starts with 
better silage. Your DEKALB dealer 
can recommend the best adapted 
silage hybrids for your farm. Get in 
touch with him soon. 





DEPEND ON DEKALB 


“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. 
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Warfare — Gypsy moths do relatively 
little damage in Europe and Asia, 
where some 100 species of para- 
sites and predatory insects keep the 
moth population within reasonable 
bounds. Not so in the U.S., where the 
pest has no natural enemies. 
Thousands of the most promising 
of the European parasites are now 
being imported to the USDA Agri- 
cultural Research Laboratory at 
Moorestown, New Jersey, where 
they’re thoroughly tested to make 
sure they're healthy, and not carry- 
ing diseases and parasites of their 
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own. Then they’re shipped to federal 
and state entomologists for distribu- 
tion to points where they will fight 
gypsy moth infestations. In addition 
to parasitic control, approaches that 
discourage the moth’s mating process 
are also being tested. 

It’s part of the all-out biological 
warfare that science has declared on 
the voracious pest which destroys 
thousands of acres of northeastern 
forests every year. 


Leaf-eaters — Gypsy moths hit hard 
in the Northeast this past summer. 
The pests defoliated about 1,773,846 
wooded acres, 400,000 more than 
last year, according to the USDA’s 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service (APHIS). 

Pennsylvania got it the worst... 





BUILDS EVERYTHING 
BETTER FOR BARNS 
CPSC EEE EOD 


[.] PERMA-PENS 


Name 


Berg Equipment Corporation, Marshfield, Wisconsin 54449 
Berg Eastern Division, Little Falls, New York 13365 
Berg Equipment Co. (Canada) Ltd. RR-6 London, Ontario, Canada 


Send Information on: AA-4 


[.] LEVER ACTION STALLS 
[.] MANURE STACKERS 


(856,710 acres), particularly in the 
Pocono region where in several 
counties 70 percent of the trees were 
almost completely stripped. Esti- 
mated defoliated acreage in other 
northeastern states includes: Con- 
necticut, 333,215; New Jersey, 
254,865; New York, 248,441; Massa- 
chusetts, 43,690; and Rhode Island, 
30,925; 


Festival — The annual Allegany- 
Steuben Maple Festival will be held 
at Andover, New York on April 6 
and 7. 

Once again, the Andover Lion’s 
Club is sponsoring the event. About 
7,000 attended last year; this year 
expectation is for 10,000. There will 
be a Maple Queen Contest, gather- 
ing and boiling sap, judging maple 


[] COW SAVER TIE STALLS 
[| BARN CLEANERS 
L] AIR FLOW VENTILATION 





Address 
City, State 
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syrups, and a whole flock of fascinat- 
ing exhibits. 

For details, contact Tom Smith or 
Ralph Allen, Andover, New York 
14806. 





Drilling attachment mounted on chain 
saw. 


Driller — Recent entry in ranks of 
drilling attachments for chain saws is 
one manufactured by Nelson Maine, 
Hillsboro, New Hampshire. It will 
handle bits ranging from % inch up 
to 1% inch. 


Perennial Pattern — Apparently in- 
dividual maple trees “do their own 
thing.” And what’s more they do 
the same thing year after year. Uni- 
versity of Vermont researchers have 
determined that maple trees have a 
recurrent sap—flow pattern. Tree 
number one might flow strongly 
early in the season whereas tree 
number two comes on late. It’s all 
due to internal pressures, and the 
pattern is consistent. 





Handy Lift — Pacific Hoist’s truck- 
mountable crane has 500 pounds 
worth of single-line. lifting capacity 
and is operated electrically from 
any 12-volt system. Equipped with a 
load brake and four locking positions, 
it rotates 360 degrees and comes 
fitted with 30 feet of 3/16-inch air- 
craft cable. 
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. talk about your calcium 


“Poor ol’ Humpty . . 
deficiencies!”’ 
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Asphalt or agriculture? 


by Earl Ainsworth 


Can the Garden State save its garden? This is what hangs in the 
balance as farm leaders and government officials seek to imple- 
ment the findings of the Blueprint Commission on the Future of New 


Jersey Agriculture. 


Saying that New Jersey has been 
losing farmland at a rapid clip is 
something like saying that elm trees 
are dying. Most people already know 
it. This comparison holds true in 
another respect...when all the 
New Jersey farmland is gone, there 
will still be other farmland, and 
when all the elm trees are gone 
there will still be other trees... but 
at what cost? 


Many Garden Staters believe the 
cost will be too much. In accordance 
with a 1971 directive from then- 
governor William Cahill, state Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Phillip Alampi 
headed up the Blueprint Commis- 
sion comprised of top figures from 
several sectors of the state’s agri- 
cultural community and government. 
They spent 18 months studying the 
situation, and came up with 13 
proposals that have been widely 


hailed as the brand of innovative ap- 


proach to land use that can give 
farming in New Jersey a new lease 
on life. 

Most prominent among the propo- 
sals, and most likely to draw fire 
from critics, is one that recommends 
establishment of an agricultural open- 
space plan. Under the plan, each 
municipality in the state would have 
to designate an Agricultural Open 
Space Preserve (AOSP) encompas- 
sing within its boundaries at least 
70 percent of the prime farmland 
in that municipality. 

If a farm becomes part of an 
AOSP, the owner would not be 
allowed to sell land to a developer 
who would take it out of agriculture. 
However, he would be able to sell 
all or part of his development rights. 
These rights would be purchased by 
the state. The development right or 
“easement” would be worth the 
difference between the value of the 
land for agriculture and the market 
value of the land at the time the ease- 
ment is sold. 

Funds to purchase development 
tights would be raised by a tax of 
-4 percent on all real estate transfers 
in the state. Responsibility for ad- 
ministering the program would rest 
With a board of directors appointed 
by the governor and certain other 
designated individuals. Development 
rights could be sold to the state by 
the farmer any time he chooses, on 
any portion of the land he chooses, 
and the price would reflect the 
market value at the time. 

What does the Agricultural Open 
Space Program do? For one thing, it 
turns off much of the supply of flat, 
well-drained open land that devel- 
Opers love so much. Second, it gives 
the serious farmer an opportunity 
to eat his cake and have it too. That 
', he can derive dollars from the 
non-farming value of his land with- 
out having to give up farming to get 
American Agriculturist, April, 1974 


the money! What’s more, he can 
reinvest the easement money to im- 
prove his operation. 

The other 12 proposals set forth 
by the Commission cover many 
areas, including waste recycling, 
inheritance taxes for farms, evalua- 
tion of organizations, and many 
others. One proposal reinforces the 
Farmland Assessment Act which has 
successfully slowed the urbanization 
of farmland in New Jersey in recent 
years, but hasn’t stopped it. 

An amendment to the state con- 
stitution will be required to carry 
out the plan set forth by the Blue- 
print Commission. That means a 
referendum, and those even remotely 
familiar with New Jersey politics 
will tell you this means selling the 
concept to the non-farm public, 
which completely outnumbers 
farmers. 

Lloyd Wescott is a member of 
the Blueprint Commission, and a 
Hunterdon County dairyman. I 
asked him what he thought would 
have to be done to get the con- 
stitutional amendment successfully 
through the polls. As Lloyd sees it, 
there are some obstacles to overcome 
if there is to be community accep- 
tance of the Commission’s plan. He 
points out that recent attacks on the 
Farmland Assessment Program by 
the press will give opponents a 
chance to say that the Blueprint 
proposal is just another “boondoggle”’ 
for the farmers. 

“We must make it clear that 
farmers do not need New Jersey, but 
New Jersey needs farmers,” he says. 
Why should farmers put up with the 
headaches of farming amid the popu- 
lous New Jersey suburbs, when they 
could sell their land for development, 
buy another farm in another state, 
and have money left over? 

New Jersey consumers will have 
to be convinced that having farms 
in the state will benefit them. Open 
land for future recycling of munici- 
pal waste... having nearby sources 
of top-quality food that will be little 
affected by truck strikes... and just 
the aesthetics of having a pastoral 
countryside in their own state... 
will all be strong selling points. 

Another part of the plan that may 
go down hard with the public is that 
easements in the AOSP will be paid 
for by a tax on all real estate trans- 
fers. The guy in the city who sells 
his house will help pay that tax, as 
well as rural people. Says Lloyd, 
“They must recognize that there is 
no such thing as a free lunch.” Un- 
less the farmer is going to be forced 
to forfeit without compensation the 
inherent value of his land for de- 
velopment, someone must pay for it. 

“There seems to be a notion,” 
Lloyd adds, “that the farmer is not 


entitled to the increased value of 
(Continued on page 38) 
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A new dual rear-wheel Swept- 
line pickup for the recreational 
vehicle market has been intro- 
duced by Dodge. It’s the D-300, 
available in 10,000-pound gross 
vehicle weight rating only. Dodge 
offers other Sweptline pickups 
with optional camper packages 
rated at 7,500 and 9,000 pound 


Sperry New Holland has an- 
nounced it will be in limited 
production of a round baler for 
the 1974 haying season, with 
mass production scheduled to 
begin late next fall. The New 
Holland Model 850 round baler 
turns out big, 66-inch-diameter 
bales. They weigh about 1,200 
pounds each, depending on crop 
conditions. 





Cooper Dri-Kil Extra can end 
your lice problems. Sprinkled 
lightly over the head, neck, shoul- 
ders, back and tailhead, it is par- 
ticularly effective in controlling 
lice infestations that build up 
during winter months when cows 
are housed in barns. Also recom- 
mended for beef cattle and hogs, 
Dri-Kil Extra is available in a 
handy two-pound shaker can and 
can be refilled from seven-pound 
and 25-pound plastic pails. 





GVW’s. 

D-300 is well suited for the 
larger slide-on camper, as well as 
conventional and/or fifth-wheel 
trailer applications. When _ the 
traveler reaches his destination, 
the camper or trailer can be re- 
moved and the D-300 used as a 
people-carrying vehicle. 





The Mengele MB3 is a single 
row, fully mounted and highly 
maneuverable corn chopper with 
a rated output of up to 40 tons per 
hour. Directly driven through a 
mitre gear from a standard 540 
rpm tractor pto, it offers maximum 
output with minimum power. 
Eight helical knives also act as 
ejector scoops, eliminating the 
need for a forage blower. The 
chopped forage can be directly 
discharged into the forage box. 

For an_ illustrated brochure 


and more information, write Karl 
Mengele & Sons, 18 Hawley Ter- 
race, Yonkers, New York 10701. 








Allied Mills (Wayne Feeds) re- 
cently completed a satellite feed 
mill at Sangerfield, New York... 
and also has a new feed plant at 
Alexander, New York. These in- 
stallations emphasize bulk feed, 
formulated in a highly-mechanized 
facility requiring a minimum of 
employees. District representative 
Paul Becker, Grand Gorge, New 
York, comments, “We produce 


at Sangerfield a relatively few 
products, and at lowest cost.” 


The company reports 40,000 
head on the dairy-beef program 
promoted by the company... 
most of them in the Northeast. 
Most of the animals are grown 
to 425-450 pounds in the region, 
then shipped to the Midwest for 
finishing to 1100 pounds. 
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GRANGE STRENGTHS 


For several months, I have been 
reading letters printed on _ these 
pages presenting views on the 
Grange. I was sorry and upset to 
read so many from members and non- 
members alike condemning the 
Grange as archaic, old-fashioned, 
outdated, ancient, irrelevant to our 
life and what I suppose would be 
referred to as a senior citizens’ club. 
I especially resent this, and I’m sure 
all the other youth and young adults 
do... being a member of a senior 
citizens’ organization. I have quite a 
few years to go before I’m ready for 
that. 

But, if these things are true, if the 
Grange as it is has outlived its pur- 
pose, why is it that at the 1973 
National Grange session approximate- 
ly half of the 38 Grange states re- 
ported a net gain in Grange member- 
ship? Why is it that while I was at- 
tending this session, I met with more 
than 200 youths and young adults, 
all of whom were there because the 
Grange means something to them, 
and who were representing many 
more young people like them back 
home? Why is it that here in New 
York alone we have nearly 50,000 
Grange members? 

For any of this to be reality, as 
it is, the Grange must have some- 
thing to offer, and I think it does. 


Ritual 


One of the parts of the Grange 
that comes under the most attack is 
its ritual. As far as being time-con- 
suming, the opening ceremony, when 
properly done, takes just seven min- 
utes, and the closing about four 
minutes. In this time, we invoke the 
blessing of God, demonstrate our 
loyalty to the country by presenting 
and retiring the flag, and have about 
as complete a summary of what the 
Grange stands for as I have ever 
seen. 

When someone says that the ritual 
is uninteresting and unimportant to 
youth, all I can say is I have been 
attending a statewide youth confer- 
ence for the past five summers, and 
it appears that the one-and-a-half- 
hour session spent on ritual each of 
the five days is almost the most 
popular class offered. In every evalu- 
ation, there are two things the young 
people would like to have more time 
for. One is free time and the other is 
ritual! Whenever the subject of 
changing or shortening the ritual is 
suggested, the large majority of the 
young people say leave the ritual 
the way it is, just improve the way 
it is done! 

Even in the Junior Grange, of 
which I am matron, when the Junior 
members arrive to find that a project 
meeting is planned instead of the 
regular business meeting, the general 
comment is a disappointed “What, 
no meeting today?” This is from 
children aged five to 15. 


Another thing often criticized is 
the amount of time spent on discus- 
sions. Granted, sometimes these dis- 
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cussions do get a bit out of hand, 
but when you stop to think that the 
governmental policies at all levels 
depend on these discussions, aren’t 
they worth the time? Because be- 
lieve me, the Grange is listened to! I 
know of one state where if the state 
wants to build a road through some 
good farmland, the Grange can take 
action and the road is re-routed. 

In case by this time you feel that 
I'm looking at the Grange through 
rose-colored glasses, I must admit 
there are problems. One is with the 
ritual . . . nothing kills the true mean- 
ing of the ritual of our order any 
faster than doing a poor job of it. 

Another big problem of the Grange 
is publicity. This is one thing we 
really need. How can people ever 
become interested in what the 


Grange is or does if they’ve never 
heard of itP A Grange may have a 
great program of activities, but what 
good are they if the public is never 
aware of them? 


Youth 


One of my special areas of interest 
in the Grange is, of course, the youth 
and young adults. The Grange has so 
much to offer them! Travel oppor- 
tunities throughout the nation, recog- 
nition for their accomplishments, 
opportunities to develop leadership 
abilities and responsibility, an equal 
vote on any legislative policy from 
the time they join at age 14. 

The biggest problem is maintain- 
ing their interest on a local level, and 
this can be done simply by planning 
balanced programs, including things 


to interest everyone, and by letting 
young people work for their Grange. 
I’ve found that one thing everyone 
from age five on up needs is to feel 
needed, to feel that in some way 
they are important. In the Grange, 
they can hold any office, serve on 
the committees, and take part in the 
programs from the time they join. 
The younger members must be 
allowed to be active, to do things 
and work in the Grange. But at the 
same time, we cannot expect them 
to take over completely. All Grange 
members, young and old alike, share 
a common interest — and the younger 
members enjoy working with the 
older members for and in the Grange, 
thereby receiving the training neces- 
sary for future years. We must avoid, 
however, pushing them into some- 
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thing. Whenever force is applied, 
there is always an equal and opposite 
reaction. 

Whenever I hear the Grange 
criticized, the one thing that really 
enrages me is when I hear some- 
one say that the principles upon 
which the Grange was founded over 
100 years ago are no longer relevant. 
The Grange is founded on the prin- 
ciples of honesty, loyalty, faith, hope, 
charity, fidelity, and concern for 
others, and the day someone can 
prove to me that these things are 
unimportant in life today, I don’t 
think life will really be worth living! 

In closing, I would just like to say 
that I have great faith in the Grange 
and what it stands for. Sure it has 
problems, but doesn’t every person 
and every organization? 








ADAMS, N.Y. 
Dennis Williams 
315-232-2765 


AKRON, N.Y. 


Coffta & Zitzka Breeding 


716-542-9829 (Coffta) 
716-542-9035 (Zitzka) 


ALEXANDER, N.Y. 
August E. Gerspacher 
716-547-9269 

Leslie Cowie 
716-343-9541 


ALLEGANY, N.Y. 
Albert Putt 
716-372-1954 


AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 
Ben Lenz 
518-842-1356 


BATH, N.Y. 
W. Larry Whitney 
607-776-2469 


BEAVER DAMS, N.Y. 
Gary Bailey 
607-568-8520 


BEAVER FALLS, N.Y. 
A. LaVerne Widrick 
315-346-6873 


BELMONTE, N.Y. 
Randall Klett 
716-268-5552 


BLISS, N.Y. 
Arthur |. Shearing 
716-322-7640 


BLOSSVALE, N.Y. 
Ronald H. Brodock 
315-337-9099 


BRADFORD,N.Y. 
Anthony Yorski 
607-583-4168 


BRANCHPORT, N.Y. 
Karl P. Mortensen 
315-595-2896 


BRISBEN, N.Y. 
Dennis Puglisi 
607-656-4077 


BYRON, N.Y. 
Earl Gallup 
716-638-8680 
Kenneth Ivison 
716-548-2298 


CAMBRIDGE, N.Y. 
Thomas L. Hunt 
518-677-8280 
Donald Bailey 
518-677-2788 


CAMILLUS, N.Y. 
Harlan Hudson 
315-672-8724 


CAMPBELL, N.Y. 
Lewis Kelly 
607-527-4556 
Howard Knowles 
607-527-8146 
James Tombs 
607-962-2906 


CANASTOTA, N.Y. 
Harold Shetler 
315-697-9547 


CANTON, N.Y. 
Harry G. Clark 
315-386-2225 


CAYUGA,N.Y. 


Charles A. Freligh 
315-568-9319 


CENTRAL SQUARE, N.Y. 


Dr. H. F. Studdert 
315-NO 8-3201 


CHATEAUGAY, N.Y. 
Harold G. Cook 
518-497-3311 


CHAZY,N.Y. 
Walter Lourin 
518-478-9192 
Charles Ashley 
518-493-3601 


CHERRY VALLEY,N.Y. 


Frank J. Proper 
607-264-7342 
Jack Van Buren 
607-264-3015 


CLAYTON, N.Y. 
James L. Barton 
315-686-5592 


COHOCTON, N.Y. 
Donald Neu 
607-384-5474 


CONCORD, N.Y. 
Bockhahn Bros. 
716-592-4439 


COPAKE FALLS, N.Y. 


Wayne L. Miller 
518-329-1340 


CUBA, N.Y. 
Dr. Raymond J. Long 
716-968-1190 


DRYDEN,N.Y. 
Harland Carpenter 
607-844-6122 


EARLVILLE, N.Y. 
Robert Robinson 
315-697-9547 


EDMESTON, N.Y. 
David W. Mumbulo 
607-965-8821 


ESSEX, N.Y. 
Leon T. Marin 
518-963-4291 


FABIUS, N.Y. 
Charles Leonard 
315-683-5217 


FULTON,N.Y. 
Edward R. Bowering 
315-593-1732 


GOVERNEUR, N.Y. 
Arnold Roberts 
315-287-0590 


GROTON,N.Y. 
Marlin Houston 
607-898-3193 
Donald Houser 
607-533-4379 


GROVELAND, N.Y. 
James Quait 
716-243-2770 


HOMER, N.Y. 
Stuart Jones 
607-749-4125 
Duane Stafford 
607-756-8747 


HORNELL, N.Y. 
William |. Margenson 
607-324-7731 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
Alfred Eddy 
607-273-5014 
JASPER, N.Y. 
Gary Button 
607-698-4805 


JEFFERSON, N.Y. 
Lynn G. Gardner 
607-652-9271 


JOHNSONBURG, N.Y. 


Raymond Sisson 
716-535-9248 


JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 
John Bender 
518-762-9888 


At Your Service 


“You may encounter difficulties. 
Overcome them, remembering that 
difficulties are but opportunities to 
test our abilities.” The Grange will 
be tested, but unless it is “killed” by 
too much adverse publicity from 
those who have false or poor im- 
pressions of the Grange, or do not 
really understand what the Grange is 
all about, it will overcome its diffi- 
culties and go on to a bright future. 
— Phyllis E. Gleason, 67 East Church 
Street, Adams, New York 13605. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


I am expecting my first Social 
Security check this year. Therefore, 
I presume I should be jubilant over 
the recent increases in Social Security 


LAFARGEVILLE,N.Y. PENN YAN,N.Y. 


Richard H. Barton Alan Rector 
315-788-5300 315-536-8047 
Lee J. Shimel PERRY, N.Y. 


315-628-4454 


LAFAYETTE, N.Y. 
Joan R. Svendsen 
315-677-3303 


LITTLE VALLEY, N.Y. 
Michael Nushaum 


Roger Paddock 
716-372-1954 


REDWOOD, N.Y. 
Alan Hunter 
315-482-9227 


607-527-8146 Theodore Tracy 
James Riddle 315-386-3041 
716-945-2178 RICHLAND, N.Y. 
LIVONIA, N.Y. John W. Hilton 
Carl Ashley 315-298-2981 


715-229-5503 
LOCKE SHELDRAKE, N.Y. 


SANBORN, N.Y. 
Howard Haseley 


Russell Turner 716-731-4718 
914-434-7563 SAUGERTIES, N.Y. 
LODI, N.Y. Roger B. Strout 
Charles Stengle 914-246-8853 
607-582-6445 SAUQUOIT, N.Y. 
LOWMAN, N.Y. David L. Crawford 
Gerald May 315-737-8885 
607-732-2055 SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 
LOWVILLE, N.Y. Dr. Herbert Hoiden 
Richard E. Hill 315-568-6561 


315-376-3671 
Dr. Herbert Marks 
315-376-2024 


Alfred Farney 
315-568-5910 


SIDNEY CENTER 


MACHIAS, N.Y. Jonathan R. Seeley 
Harold Sisson 607-265-3225 
716-492-4453 


SINCLAIRVILLE, 


MAHOPAC, N.Y. 
William McCracken 
914-528-9366 


Edgar Gross 
716-962-3535 


SPRINGFIELD, N.Y. 


MARATHON, N.Y. Ivan Fassett 

Thomas D. Adams 607-264-5389 
607-649-3455 STAFFORD,N.Y. 
Leonard Kimmich Robert bo kconbitl 
607-844-8048 Peres ees 


716-967-9164 
MARCELLUS, N.Y. 
Carl Horsford, Jr. 
315-679-1602 


MAYVILLE, N.Y. 
Donald Keefe, Jr. 
716-789-2432 


MEDINA, N.Y. 
Daniel Bogden 
716-798-0452 


MILLERTON ,N.Y. 
Ernest Van Steenburgh 
914-789-4994 


MOOERS FORK, N.Y. 
Wilmer S. McAllister 
518-236-5513 


William Stauffer 
716-457-9355 


Gerald Terry 
TROUPSBURG, N 


607-525-6367 


607-387-9604 


Richard O. Smith 
315-858-1468 


WALTON, N.Y. 
MORAVIS, N.Y. Leland, Ploutz, Jr. 
Philip W. Aber 607-865-4767 


315-497-1324 


MT. UPTON, N.Y. 
John Hayes 
607-764-2911 


NORTH BANGOR, N.Y. 
Bruce Bonesteel 
518-483-0354 


NORTH CLYMER,N.Y. 
Timothy L. Barker 
716-763-5262 


NORWOOD,N.Y. 
Dwight A. Porter 
315-384-4587 


ONEONTA, N.Y. 
John Leahy, Jr. 


914-726-3381 


Ralph Juckett 
518-499-0293 


LeRoy Brooker 
518-294-6526 
Bruce S. Reed 
607-397-5771 


Albert L. Wright 
Theresa, N.Y. 
315-629-4811 


607-432-8782 Wayne Heyden 
Laurens, N.Y. 
OWEGO, NY 607-263-5518 
William Strong Merrill Palmeter 
607-689-9264 Shortsville, N.Y. 
PAVILION, N.Y. 315-289-9187 
John J. Sullivan Dan Rush, DSC 
716-584-3180 Laurens, N.Y. 
607-433-2865 


RENSSELAER FALLS, N.Y. 


, N.Y. 


STRYKERSVILLE, N.Y. 


TREADWELL, N.Y. 


Arnold V. Prutsman 


TRUMANSBURG, 
Lewis VanNederynen 


VAN HORNSVILLE,N.Y. 


WESTTOWN, N.Y. 
Peter Vanderschaaf 


WHITEHALL, N.Y. 


WORCESTER, N.Y. 


N.Y. DISTRICT SALES MGRS, 


payments. However, I am not at all 
certain that I share this joy with my 
fellow “golden agers.” 

As our benefits increase, a similar 
increase in tax deductions must be 
passed along to the working man, 
the average laborer, who is probably 
making good wages but supporting a 
family, purchasing a home, etc. My 
concern is how much more increase 
in his payroll deductions can he stand 
and still continue to be a positive 
force in our present-day economy? 
We farmers know that you can only 
push a horse, or a mule, or a man so 
far — then he will refuse to cooper- 
ate. Where will our Social Security 
checks come from then? Could we 
be heading for a revolution in our 
society? — Harold Mallery, Bear Lake, 
Pennsylvania 
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MEMORIES 


Yesterday we trudged down over 
the hill into the pasture where cows 
had grazed only seven or eight short 
years ago. The sky was heavenly 
blue. The snow glistened under the 
sun. 

Two young men were cutting 
down a dead elm tree in the fence- 
row that separates the two farms. 
The noise of the chain saw disturbed 
the quiet of this beautiful afternoon, 
but the thoughts of our “pot-bellied” 
stove soothed nerves that might 
otherwise be jangled by the din. We 
stopped to watch. The tree was 
felled. 

We walked on through the low- 
land pasture through drifts and deep 
snow, invigorated, not noticing the 
cold. 

Just a few years ago on this very 
land there were cows to be gotten 
on hot summer afternoons. I can re- 
member thinking then: “These days 
will soon end. Store up the sweetness 
and the beauty.Breathe of the clover 
and the new-mown hay. Pick the 
wild flowers. Gather in this beautiful 
world. Hold it close. You are a part 
of it all.” 

We circled around to the old cow 
lane and labored slowly on through 
unresisting snow. We had hayed on 
this land. We had planted clover in 
that meadow over there. 

So much for nostalgia. My husband 
sold this land before he passed away. 
Only the house, the barn, and 20 
acres remain. 

We have stayed, my daughter and 
I. We had a garden last summer and 
peas in November. We send milk 
from six cows. The old homestead 
is teeming with life. Goats, sheep, 
calves, chickens and horses inhabit 
the barn. Young people live in our 
house. We could not have stayed 
without their help. — Mrs. Edwin R. 
Rice, Randolph, New York 


SUPPORTS GRANGE 


We realize that organizations like 
the Grange are only people, and 
some people do a poor job of any- 
thing, even the 4H. I served as 
county executive committee mem- 
ber and chairman on both 4-H and 
Extension Service for many years. 
We have also served in many Grange 
offices in subordinate and Pomona, 
as well as state deputies. 


The lady in a recent “letter to the 
editor” speaks of the quadrille and 
ancient ceremony of flag presenta- 
tion. The Grange does present our 
country’s flag at every meeting and, 
if done properly, it is a very impres- 
sive short ceremony. I wonder, does 
her 4-H group ignore our country’s 
flag? Honoring our flag and our 
Bible has been a part of our Grange 
ritual which has lasted more than 
100 years. 


What the Grange really needs is 
for people who criticize to help 
make the Grange function as it 
should. Stand-off criticism will build 
nothing. The groundwork for a 
vibrant, working, community-serving 
organization has been laid. We urge 
good neighbors to join and help the 
Grange to keep its rightful place in 
the eyes of our guests, as well as its 
members. — Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
Harris, Glens Falls, New York 
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For the best 

in high moisture 
grain bins: 
Clayton & 
Lambert's 

All new, 
stainless 

steel surfaced 


Herd King 
High Moisture 
Grain Bin 


Stainless steel surfaced panels-inside and out- resist 
corrosion and silage acids, can be used for propionic acid 
treated corn, won't chip like glass, peel like paint, spall like 
concrete, reduce maintenance. After years of research and 
field testing, it’s the latest-greatest- benefit Herd King High 
Moisture Grain Bins offer: @ Low harvest losses @ No drying 
costs ™ Smooth, mechanized feeding # Top mounted grain 
moving leveling device for better unloading ™ Improved feed 
palatability @ “Grows as your herd grows” 
@ Financing available. 


See the all new, stainless steel surfaced 
HERD KING at 








Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. 


Highways 146 & 393 at I-74 
Buckner, Kentucky 40040 
Phone (502) 222-1411 








Walter Neenan gestures toward the gently rolling field that will come 
alive this August for Empire Farm Days. 


Site set for EFD 


Empire Farm Days is slated to 
take place this year on the Ontario 
County farm of Walter and Louis 
Neenan. Situated eight miles west of 
Canandaigua at the intersection of 
County Road 30 and Whalen Road 
near Holcomb, New York, the site 
provides many features that should 
make for an ideal event August 6-8. 

Walter Neenan, a dairyman for 
50 years, describes the farm as “135 
acres of well-drained Honeoye loam 
that’s a mile long without a hedge- 
row break.” The Neenans, who run a 
70-cow dairy on their main farm 
near East Bloomfield, bought the 
acreage near Holcomb as a second 
farm that would provide additional 
acreage for crops and hay to support 
their expanding dairy. 

They've never regretted it. “In 
the spring or fall when the home 
farm is too wet to work, we've al- 
ways been able to go over to the 
other farm and work that,” says 
Walter, adding that, “During normal 


Asphalt ..... 


(Continued from page 35) 


his land . . . that he has a duty to 
share it with others. Is the man who 
bought IBM stock 25 years ago 
also expected to share the gains in 
its value?” 

Effort is already beginning to 
put the plan into some sort of ac- 
tion. Cook College is involved, and 
committees are getting underway, 
but the position of some concerned 
organizations is not yet clear. For 
that matter, it is not yet clear 
whether New Jersey’s farmers, who 
are typically independent-thinking, 
can or will unite behind the cause. 

Some farmers will be left out of 
an AOSP while others are included. 
Some farmers anticipate a certain 
amount of land speculation as the 
new land-use concept moves toward 
reality. But as Art West, president 
of the New Jersey Farm Bureau, 
puts it, “While not all the farmers 
will be satisfied all the time, we in 
New Jersey agriculture have got to 
do something about land-use pres- 
sures in the next couple of years... 
or there won't be any use trying.” 

It all boils down to this: the choice 
between asphalt and agriculture 
should be made now, and no decision 
is, in fact, a decision. 














































rains, you can drive over it with no 
problem.” What’s more, you really 
have to hunt around for stones! 

Just about all the 135-acre site is 
seeded to alfalfa (mixed with some 
timothy). A couple of strips are in 
wheat, but that should come off a 
couple of weeks before Empire Farm 
Days. Walter tells us that a good 
stand of second-cutting alfalfa should 
be ready by the 6th of August for 
haying demonstrations, and most 
would agree that alfalfa sod will 
put the plowing demonstrators to a 
real test. 

People attending Empire Farm 
Days have eaten their share of road- 
dust in past years, but they'll be 
happy to learn that there isn’t a dirt 
road anywhere near the site... and 
camping enthusiasts might want to 
check on the 60-site campground 
adjoining the farm. There’s even an 
airstrip across the road, and five 
miles up the road is one of the big- 
gest shopping malls in the Northeast. 
The women will have special pro- 
grams going on at EFD, but can go 
shopping besides! 

It looks like all systems are go, so 
mark your calendar and join us at 
Empire Farm Days °74! We'll pro- 
vide more details in issues to come. 


RIBSTONE' 
DOUBLE SEALED 


SILOS 


. .. for Low Cost, 
High Quality Feed 


RIBSTONE SILOS are con- } 
structed of steel reinforced ~ 
concrete staves. Overlapped f° 
rib staves add extrastrength {- 
to silo wall — permitting = 
double sealing inside and {3 
out (inside is smooth ce-[{ jiu 
ment brush coated and out- 
side joints are cement 
pointed). Ribstone exclu- 
sive design and construc- 
tion features add years of |} 
storage service, with mini- |. 
mum maintenance. 


@ SILAGE @ HAYLAGE 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
SHELLED CORN 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
EAR CORN 


Get all the Ribstone Facts 


Ribstone Silo Co. of N.Y. 


LACONA, N.Y. 13083 @ PH. 315/387-3956 
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Welcome April and the coming of 
spring with some interesting new 
menu combinations. Here is a sug- 
gestion for that special Easter din- 
ner. Recipes are given for the starred 
items. 


TOSS O STOO OTT UO OUT TUT UO UNOS 


Ham Loaf Supreme 

with Spiced Peaches* 
Buttered Broccoli 
Tossed Green Salad and Tomatoes 
Hot Biscuits and Honey 
Spring Rainbow Cake’ 


GNOHLQLQAALLAAAANAAARHAAANH AAD 


For variety, I am including two 
ham loaf recipes. The Ham Loaf 
Supreme comes from Kelloggs and 
makes an easy-to-slice, spicy loaf 
that serves 8 from one pound of ham. 
The other recipe, Easy Ham Loaf, 
calls for more ham and uses butter- 
milk which makes an especially ten- 
der loaf. Both loaves make excellent 
sandwich fillings, if perchance you 
have leftovers. 

The Spring Rainbow Cake can 
be made the day before the party 
and frosted the day of serving. For 
a large crowd, I use two packages 
of cake mix and make one cake, 4 
layers tall. The color contrasts are 
even more delightful in the larger 
cake. 


HAM LOAF SUPREME 
4 cups corn flakes 
1 pound ground ham 
% cup catsup 
4 eggs, slightly beaten 
3 tablespoons minced onions 
1 teaspoon dry mustard 
% teaspoon ground cloves 
% cup brown sugar 
1 tablespoon water 


Crush corn flakes slightly; com- 
bine with remaining ingredients ex- 
cept brown sugar and water; mix 
thoroughly. Pack lightly into greased 
9'42X 4%4-inch loaf pan. Mix brown 
ee and water and spread on top of 
oaf, 

Bake in moderate oven (375°) 
about 45 minutes. Unmold on heated 
platter and serve with spiced 
peaches. Yield: eight 1-inch slices. 


EASY HAM LOAF 

2 cups fine soft bread crumbs 
1 egg, slightly beaten 
2 pounds ground ham 
1 cup buttermilk 
1 teaspoon prepared horseradish 
“4 teaspoon black pepper 

Mix ingredients well and _ press 
into greased loaf pan (9” X5”). Bake 
loaf in moderately hot oven (375°) 
for 14 hours. Serves six. 


SPRING RAINBOW CAKE 

Prepare cake batter, using a yel- 
low cake mix or your own favorite 
from-scratch recipe. Divide batter 
into four sections. Tint one portion 
with yellow food coloring, one with 
green and one with red (to make a 
pink shade), Leave one portion un- 
tinted. 

Now place alternate spoonfuls 
of each color into 2 greased 8 or 9” 
layer pans. Bake as directed on mix 
or recipe. Put baked layers together 
with fluffy boiled frosting between 
and frost entire cake. 

For an extra special effect, use 


fresh spring flowers to decorate 
your cake plate. 


Far East Touch 
For a touch of the Far East, try 
this menu combination. 
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Photo: The Kellogg Company 


Ham Loaf Supreme is good any time. If you have baked ham for Easter 
dinner, use part of the leftover meat in this tasty, economical main dish. 


Suggestions for 


Springtime Suppers 





Sweet and Sour Ham 

with Fluffy Rice® 
Asparagus Oriental* 
Strawberry Parfait Pie* 


QQLQAHAAA HARLAN AAAAAHRANAAARAD 


Ham, either leftover from a roast 
or a slice purchased just for this 
menu, combines easily and delicious- 
ly with a variety of fruits in a mild 
sweet and sour sauce. We think the 
sprinkling of ground cloves in the 
rice enhances the flavors, but you 
may choose to experiment and leave 
out the spice the first time you try 
the recipe. 

To complete the oriental flavor, 
pan-fry the asparagus for that special 
hot-crisp texture. While you can 
use frozen asparagus, this is best 
with fresh, spring asparagus. 

Strawberry Parfait Pie seems to 
satisfy that longing for a sweet. I 
usually use a cookie or graham 
cracker crust, just because they are 
faster than a rolled pastry. 


SWEET AND SOUR HAM 

1% cups rice 

% teaspoon ground cloves 
2% to 3 cups cooked ham, cubed 

4% cup green pepper, cut into strips 

3 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

3 tablespoons brown sugar 

2 teaspoons prepared mustard 
1/16 teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons vinegar 
1% cups liquid (pineapple juice and 

water) 

1% cups pineapple tidbits, drained 

% cup maraschino cherries (optional) 

Prepare the rice according to 
directions and add cloves to cooking 
water. While rice cooks, sauté ham 
and green pepper in butter until ham 
is lightly browned. 
Mix cornstarch, 


sugar, mustard 


by Marcia Pimentel 


and pepper. Slowly add vinegar 
and liquid, stirring to blend. Add to 
ham-pepper mixture and cook, stir- 
ring until sauce is thick and trans- 
parent. 

Add pineapple and heat thorough- 
ly. Do not overcook; pepper should 
be crisp but heated through. Serve 
over rice to six. 

Note: Canned mandarin oranges 
(% cup) make a colorful combination 
when used with pineapple (1 cup). 


ASPARAGUS ORIENTAL 
1 tablespoon salad oil (peanut is best) 
3 cups fresh asparagus, cut into 1” 


pieces 

4 teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon monosodium — glutamate 
(optional) 
Pepper 


Put oil in a large skillet (12 to 15” 
diameter) and heat. Add asparagus 
and sprinkle with seasonings. Cover 
and adjust heat to medium. To more 
evenly distribute heat, occasionally 
lift skillet from heat and shake while 
cooking. 

Cook asparagus only until tender, 
about 5 or 6 minutes. Do not over- 
cook if you want the asparagus to 
have the hot-crisp texture of oriental 
cookery. Six servings. 


STRAWBERRY PARFAIT PIE 
1 package strawberry flavored gelatin 
1% cups boiling water 
1 pint vanilla ice cream 
lcup drained _ sliced 
(fresh or frozen) 
1 baked 8” pie shell 
Whipped Cream 


% cup strawberries and juice 


strawberries 


Dissolve gelatin in boiling water 
and cool slightly. Add ice cream by 
spoonfuls and stir until entirely 
melted. Chill until thickened but 
not completely set (about 20 min- 
utes). Fold in berries. 


Pour into pie shell and chill until 
firm. Serve with whipped cream and 
additional % cup strawberries. Six 
servings. 


Company or Family Menu 

Equally appropriate for company 
or family is this menu which features 
Beef Roulade. 


TOS TOTO TT TT UD UU OU U UU TUN UN 


Beef Roulade’*’ 
Chive-buttered New Potatoes 
Glazed Carrots* 
Lettuce-Watercress Salad 

with Italian Dressing 
Broiled Peach Coupe® 


QNOLAAAQLOKQAAANA RR APRA ARAN DD 


A help to the budget, Beef Roulade 
uses less tender, less expensive cuts 
of beef. Either top or bottom round 
can be used, but be sure to make 
the slices thin and follow directions 
to cook slowly at a simmer. Then the 
meat will be tender and flavorsome. 
For a really attractive table, serve 
the beef on a large platter and ar- 
range the colorful vegetables around 
it. 


BEEF ROULADE 
1% pounds round steak (cut into 6 very 
thin slices) 

2 cups soft bread crumbs 

2 tablespoons very finely chopped 

onion 
4 teaspoon sage or poultry seasoning 
% teaspoon salt 

Pepper 
3 tablespoons butter, melted 

Flour 

1 cup water 

1 cup milk 

Pound pieces of steak with a mal- 
let or edge of a sturdy plate until 
thin. 

Mix bread crumbs, onion, sage, 
salt, pepper and butter. If dressing 
seems too dry, add a tablespoon of 
warm water. Put a spoonful of dress- 
ing in the center of each piece of 
meat. Roll up and fasten with tooth- 
picks. Sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and roll in flour. 

In a large skillet (12” diameter), 
fry meat in a small quantity of hy- 
drogenated fat until all sides of each 
roll are brown. Add 1 cup water, 
cover and simmer 1 hour or until 
tender. Turn occasionally and add 
more waiter when necessary. Remove 
meat and take out toothpicks. 


Mix 2 tablespoons flour and a 
little milk to make a smooth paste. 
Add remaining milk, mix well and 
pour into the hot meat gravy, stirring 
constantly. Cook as you continue to 
stir until the gravy comes to a boil 
and is thickened. Season to taste. 
If gravy is too thick, add a little 
more milk. Gently add meat rolls and 
reheat. Six servings. 


GLAZED WHOLE CARROTS 
8 medium carrots 
% cup bitter 
4% cup brown sugar 


Peel carrots and if large, cut in 
half horizontally. Cook in a small 
amount of boiling water for about 
15 minutes, or until just tender. 
Drain. 

In a skillet, melt butter, add sugar, 
stirring until sugar melts. Add carrots 
and cook over low heat until carrots 
are well glazed. Turn carrots gently, 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Go West This Summer 


Ever since we first offered our 
Heart o’ the West Holiday in 1969, 
the tour has drawn a capacity crowd. 


Dates for this 
years tour are 
July 27 to Au- 
gust 17, and if 
you want to real- 
ly see our Great 
West, this is the 
trip for you! 
The first high- 
light is the Black 
Hills section of South Dakota with 
its many attractions — Needles 
Highway, Mount Rushmore, the 
Crazy Horse Memorial site, a ride 
on the Black Hills Central narrow 
gauge railroad, Wind Cave, the 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


The grandeur and 
breath-taking beauty of 
Yosemite are beyond 
description. Yosemite 
Falls plunge a total of 
2425 feet from top to 
valley floor. 





Homestake Mine at Lead and the 
famous Passion Play at Spearfish. 
Next comes Devil’s Tower, which 
resembles a giant tree stump. It is 
865 feet tall and visible from many 


Eastern Canada—Bermuda Cruise Heart O'The West Holiday 


Alaska Holiday 
Upper Mississippi Cruise 


Holiday in Britain 
Pac. N'west-Canadian Rockies Tour 


California-Golden Empire Tour 


Name 





Address 





(Please print) 












GOODSYEAR 


TOUGH WOR 
TIRE *: 


PICK-UPS, 
RIB “HIMILER” 


PANELS 
SIZE 6.70-15 





oh ait a ae 


ease ee 
wien r& 3 


AND 
VANS 





6-ply tube-type 
plus $2.36 

Fed. Ex. Tax 
and old tire 


OTHER SIZES LOW 
PRICED, TOO 





Tubeless 
TubeType 
TubeType 
Tubeless 


*Plus Fed. Ex. Tax from $2.72 to $3.44 per tire, 
depending on size and old tire trade-in. 
See this long-wearing, low-priced tire. 
Now on display at your local 
Goodyear Service Store or Goodyear Dealer. 
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miles away. We'll stop here and at 
the Buffalo Bill Historical Center on 
our way to Yellowstone National 
Park. Entering the Park, we see the 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, 
the Norris Geyser Basin, Fountain 
‘Paint Pots and, of course, Old Faith- 
ful. 

Grand Teton National Park is 
dominated by the majestic peaks of 
the Tetons with the Grand Teton 
soaring 13,770 feet into the sky. 
We'll visit picturesque Jackson Hole 
and enjoy a cruise on Jackson Lake. 

On a sightseeing tour of historic 
Salt Lake City, we'll see the Mormon 
Temple, Tabernacle, Brigham Young's 
homes, Beehive House, Lion House 
and the state capitol. We'll also be 
sure we're in Temple Square for a 
noon organ recital. 

Bryce Canyon is said to have some 
of the most colorful rocks on the 
earth’s surface and in a wild array 
of shapes — cathedrals, spires and 
windowed walls. Beautiful coloring 
and unusual rock formations are also 
found in the spectacular canyon of 
Zion National Park. 

One of the best known attractions 
of the West is the awe-inspiring 
beauty of Grand Canyon. The North 
Rim scenic drive passes the highest 
point on the Canyon’s rim, and we'll 
make many stops for those who want 
to take pictures. 

We travel through the Navajo 
Indian Reservation and make stops at 
awesome Monument Valley and Four 
Corners National Monument on our 
way to Mesa Verde National Park. 
Here we see the famous cliff dwell- 
ings, some of which are more than 
2,000 years old and preserved only 
by nature. 

Riding the Silverton train may 
well be the most spectacular train 
ride of your life! We travel through 
the San Juan Mountains and along 
the River of Lost Souls, with new de- 
lights unfolding around every curve. 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison and 
Royal Gorge are two more of the 
West’s famous canyons. Across Royal 
Gorge is the world’s highest suspen- 
sion bridge. 

The lovely. mountain cities of 
Colorado Springs and Denver will 
be featured next. We'll travel to the 
top of Pike’s Peak, visit the Will 
Rogers Shrine, Garden of the Gods 
and the Air Force Academy. 

We feel sure you'll find it hard 
to duplicate our Heart o’ the West 


(Continued on next page) 


DAIRYMAN'S 
SPECIAL 














Another quality product from 
“The Livestock 
Equipment Craftsmen” 


STARCRAFT'S long-life porta- 
ble Hay Feeder. It’s made of 
tough 16-gauge galvanized 
steel, has all rolled edges for 
safety, 14 openings for large 
herd capacity, comes complete 
with 10 ft. skids. See your 
dealer now or write: 


LS 
EES 
STARCRAFT. 


AGRI PRODUCTS DMVMSIONM 


DEPT. 115 * GOSHEN, IND. 46526 


The Latest in Log Structures 
from LogLine Corp. 


FOUR SEASON HOMES 


There’s nothing pretentious about 
Logline Homes, they're simple, 
beautiful, comfortable and economi- 
cal. 12 basic plans or design your 


LogLine Corp., Rt. 96 
Spencer, N.Y. 14883 


Send me your catalog. 
My check for $2.00 is enclosed. 


Name _ — 
Address 
(iy elements hat epee eumen acne |p sates 
| own land in 

State 
|’m interested in building a 





Phone . 











lf the tiller you’ve been using has its revolving 
blades in FRONT and NO power to the wheels 
(See ‘TORTURE!’ above left), you won’t ever be 
happy with it again once you try the TROY-BILT® 
Roto Tiller-Power Composter which has its [& 
volving blades in the REAR and POWER DRIVEN 
WHEELS — and is $O EASY to use you guide it 
with just ONE HAND! (See ‘JOY’ above right), 
You do NOT have to walk behind it, leaving foot 
prints! It does NOT shake you half to death! ! 
leaves NO wheelmarks! There’s NO unbearable 
tangling! The TROY-BILT® is now in its uy 
great year. SO if you want tilling to be a J° 
instead of TORTURE from now on, please liP 
this ad now and send today for the whole et 
of this wonderfully different and better desi 
in tillers! We’ll send complete details, including 
prices and OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in ef 
for a limited time! Just ask for FREE BOOKLET. 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 


Dept. 40274-B 
102nd St. & Ninth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 
es ee 
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Holiday. There are many places of 
natural beauty and historic interest 
we've not had space to mention. 
Mail the coupon today. 


The Best of California 


There’s so much to see and do in 
California that we could easily spend 
many weeks there and not exhaust 
the sightseeing possibilities! Our 
California — Golden Empire Tour 
from July 20 to August 8 will in- 
clude the most beautiful and interest- 
ing places in this great state. If you 
wish to go there by train rather than 
by air, just add two days at each end 
of the trip, making the dates July 
18 to August 10. 

California’s wine country is first 
on our itinerary, with visits to Mont 
La Salle (Christian Brothers winery) 
and St. Helena in the heart of Napa’s 
vintage wine region. We will also 
see the quaint hillside town of Sausa- 
lito, the Civic Center at San Rafael 
(designed by Frank Lloyd Wright) 
and the Petrified Forest. 

In Redwood country, we drive 
along the Avenue of the Giants, a 
30-mile stretch of scenic highway 
through towering Redwood groves. 
Next, we cross the Trinity Alps, an 
area known for its lakes, high peaks, 
and glacier-cut valleys; here also we 
see the world’s tallest totem pole. 

Mount Lassen in Lassen Volcanic 
Park has been quiet since its erup- 
tion in 1915. More great scenery, in- 
cluding a Dwarf Forest and _ fields 
of lovely wild flowers as we drive 
on through the Sierras. 

We leave California briefly and 
cross the Nevada border to visit 
Reno, “biggest little city in the 
world.” Sightseeing here will in- 
clude the Atmospherium, Planetari- 
um, the University of Nevada’s Mine 
Museum and Harrah’s collection of 
beautifully restored vintage auto- 
mobiles. Still in Nevada, we stop at 
Virginia City and Carson City, our 
smallest state capital. 

Mark Twain called Lake Tahoe on 
the California-Nevada border the 
most beautiful lake in the world. 
We'll stay all night at Tahoe Inn 
and then go on to Yosemite National 
Park, driving through historic Gold 
Rush country on our way. 

There’s no place on earth quite 
like Yosemite, with the Falls plung- 
ing 2425 feet to the valley floor and 
El Capitan rising 3600 feet into the 
sky. Conservationist John Muir 
claimed it had “the most songful 
streams in the world... the noblest 
forests... the loftiest granite domes 
-..the deepest ice sculptured 
Canyons,” 

Kings Canyon and Sequoia Na- 
tional Parks are next, with mighty 
Mt. Whitney forming a backdrop for 
the huge Sequoias, largest and among 
the oldest living things on earth! 
The General Sherman tree is esti- 
mated to be 4,000 years old. 

We spend three nights in Los 
Angeles. A tour of the city will in- 
clude Hollywood, Beverly Hills, the 
Universal Studios, and we’ll spend 
an entire day at Disneyland. 

Mission Santa Barbara is one of 
the most beautiful and best preserved 
Mssions in California. After our 
Visit here, we spend a night in Dan- 
ish Salvang, enjoying the Scandi- 
havian food, architecture and handi- 
crafts, 

The Hearst Castle at San Simeon 
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was begun in 1919, and William 
Randolph Hearst considered it un- 
finished at the time of his death in 
1951. The famous 17-Mile Drive on 
the Monterey Peninsula features 
beautiful stretches of the Pacific 
Coast, with mountains on one side 
and the blue water on the other. 

San Francisco is one of America’s 
best loved cities. We'll see the Art 
Museum, Palace of Fine Arts, Golden 
Gate Park, Fisherman’s 
Twin Peaks, Japanese Tea Garden 
and much more. There will also be 
time for you to ride the old cable 
cars or the ultra modern, computer- 
operated BART trains and to visit 
places of special interest to you. 

Both of these vacations described 
above are carefully planned by 
Travel Service Bureau, our tour 
agents, and both are all-expense, 
no-worry trips, with your tour es- 
cort taking care of all details. Make 
your reservations soon, so you'll not 
be disappointed. 


Other Summer Vacations 

Don’t forget our British Isles 
Holiday from May 31 to June 15 or 
the Pacific Northwest-Canadian 
Rockies trip we told you about last 
month from July 4-26. Next month 
well try to give you more details 
about our Alaska Tour and the Delta 
Queen Cruise from St. Paul to St. 
Louis. Also, there'll be another East- 
ern Canada-Bermuda Cruise in 
August, so plan to travel with Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and Travel Service 
Bureau this summer. 





Suppers .... 


(Continued from page 39) 
so all sides are glazed. Six servings. 


BROILED PEACH COUPE 
6 large canned peach halves, drained 
Y% cup brown sugar 
1 cup vanilla ice cream 


Place peach halves in shallow, 
lightly greased baking pan with cut 
side up. Sprinkle with brown sugar. 
Broil slowly until peaches are golden 
brown and sugar melts (about 5 min- 
utes). Serve warm with a large spoon- 
ful of vanilla ice cream. Six servings. 

Youll find that Broiled Peach 
Coupe is a year-round dessert, one 
for which the ingredients are easily 
kept on hand. However, if the supply 
of rhubarb is ample in your market 
or garden, then I would suggest 
Stewed Rhubarb with a plate of 
homemade cookies for dessert some 
April suppertime. 





Ripple Crochet Book 


Ripple crochet is easy to do, yet 
creates the most intricate designs in 
everything from afghans to fashions 
to baby things! The basic crochet 
stitches are all you need — chain, 
single, increase, decrease. The bigger 
the item, the easier! Directions are 
inside The Easy Art of Ripple Cro- 
chet. A remarkable value at $1.00! 

Send check or money order to 
American Agriculturist Patterns, 
Box. 125, Old Chelsea Station, New 
York, N. Y. 10011. 


Wharf, » 






Abundant Berry Crops All 
Summer Long 
Every bush loaded with huge grape- 
like clusters of extra juicy berries. 
Plants last a lifetime, grow 5-6 feet 
tall and produce heavier crops 

each succeeding year. 


10 VARIETIES AVAILABLE 
We recommend planting 2 or more 
varieties for cross-pollination to in- 
sure bountiful crops. Unless you 
specify otherwise, we’ll ship sturdy, 
well-rooted 1-year-old assortment of 
Rancocas, Weymouth, June (early), 
Pemberton, Atlantic, Dixi, Concord 
(mid-season), Jersey, Rubel, Bur- 
lington (late). Catalog #74207. 


Stern's Nurseries 
Dept M-2 Geneva, N.Y. 14456 





CAN YOU AFFORD AN ULCER? 


TODAY’S HOSPITAL AND 
MEDICAL COSTS COULD 
WIPE YOU OUT IN WEEKS! 
LL HELP YOU DEFEAT 
YOUR CHRONIC DIGESTIVE 
PROBLEMS OR NO COST! 
My new, medically-proved formula and 
concept has helped thousands get rid of 
and stay rid of these health-wrecking ail- 
ments... safely and without harsh drugs. 
For details send this ad, name and address 
to me, personally: 


F. PALAFOX, R.Ph.: PALAFOX-KNIGHT LABS. 
DRAWER 460-AL , ANTHONY, TEXAS 88021. 


4 TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 
2 Se 2 a ee 


auto Every type & size 
rs truck aaa 

rarm 
trailer ela ney 
AVINGS 


- WRITE US TODAY 


S100 
BRANDS! eI 


ALUMINUM “POSTED’’ SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 


Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 





LIMITED TIME ONLY 
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wm, 5S for $2.99 25 for 12.00 
10 for 5.49 


@ CAKES e PRESERVES 


Cat. No. 74207. 


O Check or Money Order enclosed. Or charge my account with 


0 
QO 







Reliable "1113 Chestnut St., Camden, N.J. 





American Express, Carte Blanche, 1 Master Charge, 
BankAmericard. 
5for $2.99. . 
10 for 5.49 Specify Acct. # 
25 for 12.00 Name 


WONDERFUL FOR 
@ PIES @ FRESH FRUIT DISHES 





50 for 21.00 
100 for $39.00 *44"ess 
250 for 85.00 city 


State Zip 


A PLANT 


(in lots of 100) 


100 for $39.00 
250 for 85.00 
500 for 149.00 
50 for 21.00 1000 for 265.00 







EASY TO GROW! Mix plenty of peat moss with soil in plant- 
ing holes for loose texture and organic richness. Plant 3-4 
ft. apart. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. Y 


fac ou must be delighted or notif 
us within 1 month after yo e fas 


u receive plants and we’ll send 
a refund or free replacement for any unsatisfactory plants. 


MAIL COUPON NOW — WHILE QUANTITIES LAST! sg 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2 Geneva, N.Y. 14456 


Please send my BLUEBERRY plants guaranteed as stated above. 


500 for 149.00 add 10% postage & packing (70¢ minimum). 


1000 for 265.00 N.Y.S. Residents add 4% (ptus local) Sales Tax 


FARMERS, CATTLEMEN AND 
HORSEMEN AGREE .. . 
| “Greatest Invention 


| since the Pitchfork’’ 





A 
1+ ya aie ie 
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Hem) 
STANDARD MODEL: 4 FT.— $8.50 
add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
Sales tax where applicable... 
Other lengths available on request. 
Send Check or Money Order to: 
THE EDINBORO LAND & CATTLE CO. 
BOX 733 e EDINBORO, PA. 16412 





SAVE 10 34% 


Stern’s Famous INCH-THICK 


asparagus 


A delicious, natural way to enjoy a lifetime 


of multi-vitamin and mineral nutrition. 
No one knows better than an American farmer how juicy, 
flavorful, and delicious beyond description freshly picked 
asparagus can be. And equally important to the nutrition- 
minded, this gourmet delicacy contains a wealth of Vitamin 
A, B-Complex vitamins, Vitamin C ... and such vital min- 


erals as calcium, phosphorus and iron. 


Tender Stalks ... Strong Plants! 
Stern’s Mary Washington aspara- 
gus bears tender, succulent stalks | 
up to one inch thick—with an ex- 

ceptionally mild, delicious flavor. | 
Plant 100 of these roots, and you 
should have all the asparagus you 
can eat (or freeze). Mary Wash- 
ington asparagus, originated by 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, is 
a very Strong grower, with deep 


as follows: 


| 

roots, and is now considered the | ee Regular Special N:¥- State residents, add 4% (plus local) 
best variety of asparagus grown. Biante Catalog Rie Sales Tax. 

Special planting , instructions | No. 1) Prices Prices 
sent with every shipment. | ; Specify Account No. . 
Satistaction pug atener (oe | 25 Plants =$ 4.95 $ 3.25 
must be delighted, or notify us i 
tel A South after you receive | [1] 50 Plants 8.00 G00. rane: SUNY 
plants and we’ll send you a refund 
or free replacement for any un- | 1) 100 Plants 14.00 10.00 Address 
paliefacioey plants. No need to re- | [J 250 Plants 25.00 22.00 _ 
one Sg ae ; 15 500 Plants 40.00 36.00 °'Y 

Ss £ N Ss 
Se oe 15 1000 Plants 70.00 59.00. state Siri 





Dept. M-2, Geneva, N. Y. 14456 


r 


Please send Stern’s Inch-Thic : fc g 
Asparagus (Catalog #09951) LI American Express; 





OFFER EXPIRES IN 30 DAYS! MAIL COUPON TODAY AND SAVE UP TO 34% 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept.M-2, [] Check or [] Money Order enclosed. 
Geneva, N. Y. 14456 


Or charge my account with 
k LD Diners Club; [] BankAmericard; 


(J Carte Blanche; [] Master Charge. 


Place Hook 

Under Twine, 

Unload or Drag... 
ape 
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Add 10% postage-packing (70¢ minimum). 
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Low investment gives our 1-man 
Bale System a practical payoff! 


ti Only Farmhand offers it! 

hook! 10-packs of square bales on the 
ground, ready for pickup by the 

other half of our economical Bale System, the hydraulic 

Bale Fork. The Fork fits any of six Farmhand all-purpose 

loaders, so you get added versatility. And after stack- 

ing, the Fork can retrieve and feed bales 8 or 10 

at a time. Accumulator comes in two models: a 

trailing unit to pull directly behind baler...or a 

self-loading unit to accumulate bales after 


baler has dropped them. Check the price and 
get off the hook this season! 


Throw away the bale hooks. Fire the 
crew. Let Farmhand’s Bale Accu- 
mulator place tightly grouped 8- or 




















9131. Zip it up! Three wonderful ver- 
sions to sew! PRINTED PATTERN, 
Misses’ Sizes 8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) 
takes 4-1/8 yds. 39 inch. ..... 75 cents 


9257. You'll love wearing this zip-front 
tent. PRINTED PATTERN, Women’s 
Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) takes 24% 
VdS#a Sinha spe ae rade ee 75 cents 


4534. A princess dress or pantsuit with 
side pleats. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) dress 
DTI S VES AS INCH Goo .c. ce v 75 cents 


4624. Shape up your day with the 
shirtdress look. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) 
takes 24 ,y.ds. 39 inchi2c ys 75 cents 


4534 
10%-18% 


2 
cS 
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All Printed Patterns 
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CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 
J R KANIK | 129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 
nm. 7 WNC. TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315—773;5566 


SUDDENLY YOU 
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857. Crochet cape for girl, vest for boy 
of worsted. Both are easy-to-do-pattern 
stitches. Cape sizes 2-12; Vest sizes 414 
INCH DITeCUIONS ery ss shoe tee 75 cents 


REALLY 
MEANS! 


Rugged, tough, powerful! And 

P & D puts it all together for 

“total quality.” Quality that means 
performance year after year. A pair 
of augers that rips into silage 

and delivers it to our “astro 
vented” rotor assembly where it’s 
blasted into the chute. Your 

P & D silo unloader is built in 

a way that suddenly makes you 
realize what “total quality” 
" really means. 


4813. Choose V or bow neckline for 
this dress. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-20%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
V-neck dress 2% yds. 60 inch . . 75 cents 


593. Jiffy squares are a joy to knit of 
rug cotton. Join for an heirloom fine 
spread for your bedroom. Takes hard 
wear. Easy directions ....... 75 cents 










QUICK 
KNOCK-DOWN 


Seven pins, easily 
removed, and your 
P & D unloader is 
virtually ready 

for compact storage. 
Kits available for most 
models from 1964. 


7289. Dashing cape crocheted in two 
colors in shell and open stitch for 
luxurious look. Use worsted. Directions, 
Misses 8-20 nclo gui: is ateces> 75 cents 












Send To , 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 

Box 125 Old Chelsea Station 

New York, N.Y. 10011 1 


‘Your choice of any SEVEN 
‘books postpaid C) $5.0 


‘Easy Art of Ripple Crochet CL) $1.0 
Instant Sewing Book 

‘Instant Fashion Book O 
‘Complete Afghan Book #14 () 
:Complete Instant Gift Book] 
Instant Crochet Book 
‘Instant Macramé Book 
‘Instant Money from Crafts 
‘Easy Art of Flower Crochet 
‘Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet 
‘Easy Art of Needlepoint 
‘Sew + Knit 


DRESSIPATPERNSG oe pene 75 CENTS 
NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 75 CENTS 


.0 
0 
0 
.0 
0 
0 
3 Add 25¢ for each Pattern for first-class mail, Special Handling-, 


D MFG. CO., INC. 
Plainfield, Illinois 60544 


eee ed ed etd ed etd et od 


OOODOOO 
NOOO 


me 
y,/ Dept. AA-4 ; 


’ 
“Please send catalog 
on silo unloaders and automated feeders. 


OHave P&D feedlot specialist contact me. 


‘ Pattern No. Size Price 
Pree oo" 





Phone 
ZAP ipsa 


Address 








CRY enc eel SAE 
PLEASE PRINTCLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOURZIP. 


‘ 
' 
’ 
' 
’ 
' 
. 
‘ 


State 








City 
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flies WHAT M-C ROTARY SCYTHE 


NERS ARE SAYING: 





’s the best haymaker I’ve 
yer owned.” 
Dan Walters, Olivet, Mi. 
“ty /OWS DOWN TANGLED HAY NON-STOP.” 
Karl E. Peterson, Addy, Wa. 
‘I've seen ’em all. The M-C 
Rotary Scythe is best.” 
Clyde Thuma, Sunfield, Mi. 












“7, will mow 
-tch and “It’s the fae 
agled crops haymaker 
) other 5 
-achine can ve ever Owned.” 
andle.” Bony Lawless. 
narley A. Boyle, Ortland, Mi. 
cer Park, Wa. 







ar 


ou’ve never seen an M-C Rotary 









Sc.'he working in a forage crop, you’ve 
missed something because this has to 
be ‘ne most efficient, easiest-to-use ma- 
chine on the market. And—to make it 
even better—the price tag will give you 
a 


ry pleasant surprise. 


































Ask your M-C 
Dealer for details 
or write for 
catalog. 


i MATHEWS COMPANY 





DEPT. S-101AA 
* umeayy CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 


©) Soft answers 7@ 








We) 


' to Tough Problems * 
OR. NAYLOR TEAT DILATORS... 


developed by a practicing veterinarian 
for his own herd... gently keeps sore 
teat ends open and in natural shape to 
maintain free milk flow. Act medicinally 
by slowly releasing Sulfathiazole in the 
teat to sustain prolonged antiseptic ac- 
tion and promote healing. Every super- 
soft, chenille-wrapped Dr. Naylor Dilator 
is hand finished and individually pack- 
aged by people who know and care about 
the Dairy Business. 

Large Package (40 Dilators). . . $1.50 


OR. NAYLOR UDDER BALM... 


‘Ne modern antiseptic ointment for udder 
ind teats that stays put! Relieves sore- 
Ss, reduces congestion, softens udders 
and heals teats. Like all of the Dr. Naylor 
‘airy Dependables, Udder Balm is avail- 
able at drug, farm and feed stores or 
nailed post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., 
orris, N.Y. 13808. Dept. AA-4 . 
‘Oz. Tin... $1.25 







NORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Matching pants & shirts .......--ecccccccceseccceosees-ee. 2.38 
Pants only .......1.39 Shirts Only seem eeek le .99 
Heavy twill pants—28-32 __.... TS 











Te ™ White shirts, small & med. 
Spec. 3 for $1.00 
Short counter jackets 


ALLSSIZES 5 see Be men repeal at 125 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L __..... 79 
Shopcoats — white or blue — 

SIZCSeO Sn On4 Ante eee ee $2.00 


7 ‘Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
;No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tan, 
) Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 

4 sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 

PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 

30x 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 

eae A eG 2 RS A Se ee 


ARMERS 


\ 









FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
12” Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 
Button End — $3.00 pr. plus 50¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 


Dept. AA 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 


ya 
E SILOS 

SH O\CE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN 
Une ila Silo Co., Box a-ca , Unadilla, N.Y. 
American A griculturist, April, 1974 
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Seed companies tell us this is going 
to be the biggest year ever in home 
gardening. We think it’s great that 
more people are 
getting back to 
the soil, but a 
word of caution 
IS: se Orders ie 
gardening is new 
to you this year, 





don’t bite off 
more than you 
can chew! 


We've had AA readers tell us they 
plan to put in an acre of vegetables. 
This will take some doing for a 
novice. You might better start out 
small and do a good job raising a 
few vegetables in a small space. 
Otherwise, you might be disap- 
pointed with your results and ditch 
gardening forever. 


Sprouting Mung Beans 


A new type of gardening is sweep- 
ing the country — it’s called “sprout- 
ing.’ Those who have tried it say 
the results are excellent and the 
sprouts are mighty tasty. Mung beans 
(Phaseolus aureus) have a_ protein 
content about the same or slightly 
higher than that of the common bean 
and about one-half as much as soy- 
beans. 

Bean sprouts are usually produced 
by placing a layer of dry seeds on 
a rack in the bottom of a moist 
chamber, preferably a large earthen 
or glass jar. Thoroughly wash seed 
and container to prevent molding. 
Beans should not be in the water, so 
it’s best to place them on a screen 
or rack above the water. Cover the 
vessel to exclude light, or place in a 
dark, warm room. A minimum of four 
to six days is usually required to 
produce sprouts two to four inches 
long. 

Eat sprouts as soon as_ possible 
for maximum vitamin content. Bean 
sprouts may be used in Chinese 
dishes, fresh vegetable salads or 
sautéed. 

To sauté bean sprouts, heat 1 
tablespoon salad oil in skillet; dice 
1 small onion and fry for two min- 
utes. Add 2 cups bean sprouts (rinsed 
and drained) and % teaspoon salt. 
Cook over medium heat for three 
minutes, stirring constantly. Serve 
immediately; makes enough for four 
servings. ; 

We'd like to know more about 
sprouting mung beans and other 
seeds. Please write and tell us what 
luck you've had. 


All-Female Cucumbers 

We're hearing a lot about the 
so-called “‘all-female’’ cucumbers 
that plant breeders are offering home 
gardeners. All-female or gynoecious 
(pronounced gin-ee-shus) cukes have 
an advantage over the standard 
cucumber in that the yield is greater. 

On a regular cucumber vine, only 
half the flowers are female and cap- 
able of producing cucumbers. All 
flowers on vines of all-female cukes 
can produce fruit. They just need one 
ordinary cucumber plant near the 
all-female “harem” for pollination. 
It’s not necessary to buy male seed, 


as seedsmen include them in the all- 





female seed you buy. 

Two all-female cucumbers to try 
are Princess and Mariner. Market- 
more 70, while not an all-female 
cucumber, is also a good one to try. 
It is resistant to mosaic and scab. 
Another good one is Tablegreen 65, 
developed by Dr. Henry Munger of 
Cornell University. 

You can grow almost any cucum- 
ber in tubs, boxes, pots or what have 
you. We grow ours in half barrels and 
train the vines on a wire corset. 
Crops are plentiful, and the vines 
take up very little space. 


More About Black Flies 


There are actually two types of 
“black flies,” the fungus gnat (Brady- 
sia) and the Shore fly (Scatella). Both 
are small, black bodied, and occur 
simultaneously around plants; they 
are lumped together as fungus gnats, 
midges or just black flies. 

Fungus gnats are rather feeble 
flyers and tend to stay near the soil 
surface or under leaves of the plant. 
Shore flies breed on the soil surface 
of a pot, at the bottom edge or on 
surface of standing water. They have 
a nuisance value by their large num- 
bers, but it’s doubtful if they bother 
any plant. 

The fungus gnat in the “grub” 
or larva stage feeds on many kinds 
of fungi and decaying plant material, 
making them more or less beneficial. 
Large larvae or grubs can bore into 
the lower stem and eat root tissue 
of various plants. While they may 
do some damage, they are not one of 
our toughest plant pests. 

If you're concerned about these 
“buzzing” black flies, try these tricks: 
1. Put a piece of fly paper near the 
plants. 2. Hang a no-pest strip near 
the plants. 3. Mix up juice from cigar 
or cigarette butts and pour solution 
around the base of the plants. 

Don't get black flies mixed up 
with the vinegar or fruit fly you see 
buzzing around ripe bananas or other 
fruit. This pest is harmless and will 
disappear once the fruit is eaten or 
removed. 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, “We have heard 
that plants are not healthy in sick 
rooms or in the bedroom at night and 
should be removed. We also heard 
that cut flowers arranged in a vase 
are a breeding place for harmful 
bacteria which could affect patients. 
True: 

Answer — The myth that keeping 
growing plants in the bedroom or 
sick room at night is unhealthy is 
utter nonsense. The myth is based 
on the idea that plants give off much 
carbon dioxide at night. 

Actually, even a large plant will 
raise the normal carbon dioxide level 
only one-thousandth percent and de- 
crease the oxygen level only four 
one-hundredths percent during the 
night time. This isn’t enough to 
worry about, so keep all the plants 
you want in your bedroom or home. 
Neither do we believe the story that 
a vase of flowers is a breeding place 
for harmful bacteria. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR A MORE 
EFFECTIVE MASTITIS 
TREATMENT? 


Now— 


MASTORT 
with novobiocin 
plus penicillin for 
staph and strep 
mastitis control 


in one formula. 


NEXT TIME, TRY 


MASTORT 


AT AGWAY. 


“Don’t worry, it’s not a twister—just 
Martha rushing to the mailbox to see 
if Farm Wife News has arrived.” 


No ads. Filled cover-to-cover with sew- 
ing tips, recipes, household hints, dec- 
orating ideas, farm humor, spiritual 
thoughts and color photos—all gath- 
ered from farm women! $5/year, pub- 
lished monthly. Farm Wife News, 733 
N. Van Buren, Milwaukee WI 53202. 


BIRD PESTS 


Artificial Sounds. The Most Effec- 
tive Acoustic Method Available. 


Av-Alarm 
P.O. Box 2488 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
805-922-5765 
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For Proven 
High Yields 
Of Grain 


And Silage 
pL Te In 1973 more Funk’s-G 


than ever before was 
planted over the 13 
state Eastern area 

Be served by Hoffman 








A.H. HOFFMAN 
SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, Pa.17538 


Funk's is a Brand Name: 
Numbers Identify Varieties 
FUNK SEEDS 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
International Headquarters 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


The limitation of warranty 
and remedy on the tag 
attached to each bag of Funk's 


G-Hybrid sold is a part of 
the terms of sale thereof. 


FH713-BD 




























STRETCH 


YOUR TOMATO-BEARING 
SEASON >>>>> SET OUT 


JET STAR and 
SUPERSONIC 


HYBRID TOMATO PLANTS 
JET STAR produces big yields 
early in the season. Then SUPER- 
SONIC takes over, so you get two 
solid months or more of luscious 
fruit. Vigorous growth, ideal for 
staking. Ask for them by name at 
your favorite garden store. Grown 
from famous HARRIS SEEDS. 


AUTOMATIC 
15 Models 


Lice, flies & other 
insects hate Wadler 
Applicators to death. 
Result: calmer cattle, 
improved condition, 





better weight. They Model 35 
install anywhere $2750 
easily. Prepaid 


If Your Dealer 
Doesn't Have It 


Write for FREE 
Catalog Order Direct 


WADLER MFG. CO. 
1340-C, Galena, Kan. 66739 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


Dept. 





GLUE 
LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
Box A-24 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 
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Check That Medicine Cabinet 


by Louise Price Bell 


How long is it since you checked 
the items in your bathroom medicine 
cabinet? If you're an average home- 
maker, it has probably been much 
longer than you realize...and you 
should do it right away! 

Physicians and pharmacists say 
that some medications grow stronger 
with age, while others lose a varying 
degree of potency. For these rea- 
sons, a periodic check is very im- 
portant. Invariably, you'll find that 
after such a survey there will be more 
room in your cabinet because some 
items will be discarded... or should 
be. 

Poisonous and extremely potent 
drugs should always be kept out of 
reach of youngsters; that is why 
many architects are incorporating 
“poison closets,” very high in walls 
or with locks, in new homes today. 
Lacking one of these safeguards, 
parents should always be sure that 
anything dangerous is kept in some 
place where chubby, inquisitive 
hands can’t reach it. 

In the medicine cabinet, arrange 
all items systematically on the 
shelves: toiletries on one, disinfectants 
on another, such simple remedies as 
aspirin, zinc oxide, petroleum jelly, 
etc., on another. Make sure every- 
thing is plainly marked with large 
gummed labels, so there'll be no 
chance for a mistake when a family 
member is in a hurry. If you tell an 
inquirer “the cold pills are in the 
little round bottle on the second 
shelf,” and the bottle isn’t labeled, 
he might take pills from another 
“little round bottle” on the same 
shelf... and suffer ill effects! 

Every well-equipped cabinet 
should contain a good antiseptic such 


as iodine or an accepted mercuro- 
chrome solution. Remember, though, 
that tincture of iodine is one of the 
poisons that increases in potency by 
evaporation, so unless your supply is 
“drugstore-fresh,’ dilute it with an 
equal amount of water before using. 

Aromatic spirits of ammonia is 
a good stimulant against fainting... 
boric acid ointment and petroleum 
jelly should always be on hand for 
use in the treatment of minor burns. 
Boric acid solution is a mild eyewash 
(good when the children get some- 
thing in their eyes), epsom salts and 
rubbing alcohol are soothing to tired 
feet — the first in a warm water solu- 
tion, the second when rubbed on 
them. 

Most families have specific items 
they want to have on hand — oil of 
cloves for that inevitable toothache, 
peroxide, olive oil, band-aids and 
sterile gauze. Blunt scissors for quick 
bandage cutting are required, and of 
course a good mouth-wash is found 
in most well equipped bathroom 
cabinets. 

Once the contents have been 
checked and the cabinet given a 
thorough soap-and-water cleaning, 
wipe off all bottles and jars and put 
fresh, clear labels on them. Then 
attach to the inside of the cabinet 
door a chart of “First Aid Supplies 
and How to Use Them.” Such a 
chart is obtainable, free -of charge, 
at almost every good pharmacy and 
is invaluable in an emergency. In 
case of an accident, you or the per- 
son in charge of the family will 
quickly know just what should be 
done. Doing the wrong thing can 
cause unhappy and often disastrous 
results. 





Do you have..... 


Any pieces of china in Popegosser 
pattern No. 52, “Pink Rosettes,” 
you do not wish to keep? If so, please 
contact Ms. Jessie Whipple, R. D. 1, 
Middletown, N. Y. 10940. 


Information about “antique furni- 
ture stenciling that is done on ‘tacky 
varnish with a velvet finger’ or any- 
one who does same?” Mrs. Irene L. 
Newcomb, 5676 Broadway, Lan- 
caster, N. Y. 14086, says she did 
some pieces about 25 years ago and 
hopes to get equipment and patterns 
to do more. 


Extra teaspoons of Oneida Com- 
munity “Paul Revere’ pattern? 
This request was sent in by Mrs. 
Walter Wilson, 7979 Ridge Rd., 
Gasport, N. Y. 14067. 


Up to 10 skeins of Coats & Clark's 
4-ply yarn No. 973 (variegated black, 
white and grey) you could let Ms. 
A. H. Hawes, Milford, N. H. 03055, 


have to complete an afghan? 


Another request for Arch Merrill 
books comes from Mr. Robert W. 
Sharpe, R. D. 2, Corning, N. Y. 
14830. He wants “Rochester Sketch- 
book,” “Tomahawks and Old Lace,” 
and “Shadows on the Wall.” 


A pattern for the “Christmas Tab- 
leau’”’ pictured in the December 1966 
“Woman’s Day” magazine? Mrs. 
John Dawson, 230 Pequash Ave., 
Cutchogue, N. Y. 11935, would like 
to get it. 








DEER IN THE GARDEN 
by Inez George Gridley 


Delicate hooves leave cloven prints 
On soft earth 

As graceful deer move like shadows 
Clipping a tulip here 

A crocus there. 

Now they toss evening mists 

On velvet prongs 

And bound. off 

White flags flying 

In the April dusk. 





























































DAIRYMAN'S 
SPECIAL 
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Another 
quality product 

from ‘The Livestock 
Equipment Craftsmen’ 


The new STARCRAFT Model 
MF-1 Salt and Mineral Feeder is 
STARCRAFT “Quality for Less”’ 
at its best! Rugged Porcelain- 
ized Steel 2-compartment 
trough will not rust out... 
sturdy, heavy steel base and 
30’’ square steel hood will 
stand up to the roughest live- 
stock. Face Fly attachment in- 
cluded. See your dealer or write: 


ae 
See 
STARCRAFT. 


AGAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


DEPT. 115 « GOSHEN, IND. 46526 


GRIMM’ 'S : Super 16 
HAY TEDDEF 


Tedds 16 ft. wide—covers 13 acres/hr. 
at 7 m.p.h. Four rotary fork feads 
follow uneven ground to pick up all 
hay. 24 spring tined forks sweep hay 
sideways, lift, turn and spread uniformly 
in back. Operates on standard 540 rpm 
p.t.o. Adjustable V-belts protect forks 
from stone damage. Ball bearings through- 
out. Folds to 8 ft. 

wide for road travel. 
(Patent No. 3760575) 





Also available—the 
popular Grimm reel 
bar tedders in 7 ft. 
width. Ground or p.t.o. 
driven. 





Write or phone for full detail 
and dealer information. 


PICKER 


GCM aC MUM CLL ae 
years of field proven experience and gi 
Te eR gue Cm i 
PETE eM Ad 
Vag Ce ee Ce: Oe 9 


ARMOR METAL PRODUGE 


Cyan yy MC MCh | 
A/C 406 442-5560 ON 


END MOWER 
PLUG-UP 


Guaranteed and easy to install. Avail- 
able postpaid at $2.05 to $2.25 in 
smooth or underserrated chromed 
steel (price subject to change without notice). 
See your dealer or write: 

H & S End Section Co. 

Dept. Q, Bedford, lowa 50833 


American A griculturist, Apri! 





ANGUS 
For SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


fror: proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryiand 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-160. 

FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus _ cows, 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


PERFORMANCE TESTED BULLS, bred 
and open females. 54th year. Farm raised 
and priced. Philip Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 
14001. 716/337-2226. 


39T!) ANNUAL NEW YORK ANGUS ASSOCIA- 
TIO’ SALE Cows, Cows & Calves, Bred Heif- 
ers Saturday, April 27, 1974 11:00 A.M. Sayre 
Farrrs, Phelps, New York, near New York 
Thruway Exit 42. For catalogs & reservations 
coniact: Lynn Potter, Elm Place Angus, 
Avon, New York 14414. Phone: 716-926-3557. 











AYRSHIRES 


~31G N.Y. AYRSHIRE CLUB SALE 
110 HEAD 
Saturday, May 4th. 11:00 A.M. 


Fair Grounds, Cobleskill, N.Y. 

33 Cows, 35 Bred Heifers, 8 Yearlings, 35 
Heiter Calves. Top Bloodlines - High Pro- 
duction - Excellent Selection Opportunities. 
Better Uddered Ayrshires last longer and 
mae Bigger Lifetime Profits. Try a few! 
For catalog write - 

TOM WHITTAKER 

Box 145 
Brandon, Vt. 05733 


BABY CHICKS 


RIDGWAY’S 5lst YEAR ~- Producing 1st 
generation chicks. Top laying strains, heavies 
and Leghorns and Vantress White Rock Cross 
Broilers. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 
circular. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 
43382. 

SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS. Sex-Links, 
Golden Buffs, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Leghorns. For meat: Heavy 
White Cornish Halleross. Write for pricelist. 
Hail Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook Hill Road, 
Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


PROFIT POWERED, extra heavy laying 
Leghorns, Red, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy breeds. Cockerels go 14 
lbs. Circular. Phone: 717/866-2820. Strickler 
Farms, Newmanstown 38, Pa. 170738. 


COLOR POULTRY BOOK $2.50 - both popu- 
lar, rarest, exotic breeds - all fowl. 40 egg 
goose incubator $44.95; electric pickers, auto- 
matic turning incubators; scalders. Official 
Bantam Book $3.00; Poultry Breeding Stand- 
ard $9.00. 950 picture catalog, 50¢. Strom- 
bere’s, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 

WHITE LEGHORN, Buff Sex Link, Cornish 
Cross chicks of top quality. Write for free 
literature and prices to Parks Poultry Farm, 


oa land, New York 18045. Phone 607/756- 














BROWN SWISS 


NEEDMOR FARMS SALE 


210 Registered Brown Swiss 


120 cows - 40 Bred heifers 
47 yearlings and calves 
3 Bulls of service age 


APRIL 11, 1974 — 10:30 a.m. 


Cecilton, Maryland 
George C. Fry, Owner 
OUTSTANDING QUALITY 


For catalog contact: 


Wayne E. Sliker, Modern Associates 
RD 5 
_ Flemington, N.J. 08822 


CHAROLAIS 


re ee Se ee ee 
te B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LOR 
ae ‘ine. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mat-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315 822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


2 PUREBRED CHAROLAIS BULLS for sale: 
#100 - 15 months old weighs 1,450 Ibs., 








type 
day 
mon 
ditic 
HF0 
of a 


CHA 


score 14, 9% French, 3.18 lbs. weight per 
of age in breeding condition. #101 - 12 
QS old weighs 1,285 Ibs. in pasture con- 
1, type score 15, by Certified Meat Sire 
3 Adam Aiglon, 3.24 Ibs. weight per day 
se. R. B. Hazard - 315/696-5353. 


‘OLAIS: QUALITY PUREBRED and 





CHAROLAIS 


N. Y. S..s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 








DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 


COW COMFORT MATS ffor dairy barns. 
Priced 35% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652-3912. 











DUCKS & GEESE 


RIDGWAY’S 5lst YEAR - Producing large 
White Embdens, White Chinese, and Toulouse 
goslings. White Pekin, Rouen and Mallard 
ducklings, Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 
circular. Ridgway Hatcheries, Inc., LaRue 7, 
Ohio 43332. 





Livestock 


mart Lamy 


DUCKS & GEESE 





DUCKS & GEESE 





POPULAR, RARE BREEDS Waterfowl. 15 
Ibs. Dux-Wax $12.50, removes pin feathers 
easier, faster. Re-usable! Rubber duck picker 
$9.95, fits electric drill. Book: Modern Water- 
fowl Management $8.95. Stromberg’s, Fort 
Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 


HARDY GOSLINGS, DUCKLINGS. Cata- 
logue 25¢. Write: Pilgrim Goose Hatchery, 
Williamsfield, Ohio 44093. 





MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ings eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about 
prices. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 


DOGS 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES, Myrtle Angle, 
R.D. #2, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 18301. Phone 
717/421-7496, 





He’s in business to make money. 


ne itage bulls and females for sale. Some 
M, ec. Certified herd. Flying ‘“M’’ Ranch, 
ron Pa. 16938. Phone 717/353-7201. 
ae SALE quality purebred Charolais heifers, 
Nett and bulls - large selection. One of the 
mneast’s largest herds. Visitors always wel- 
me, William Meub, Rivendell, Middlebury, 
mont 05753. 802/462-2377, 


Purebred Charolais Bulls out of 


Breeding for profits, he expects a lot 


from the bulls he uses. 


THE EASTERN SIRE BANK 
|__| Al PRODUCTION SUPERIORITY * 






We're not telling this businessman anything 
he doesn’t already know , when we tell him 


The Commercial 























TESTED & PROVEN SIRES that Eastern Certified Al Sires get results Dairyman expects 
FOREST FARM URANIUM 2 ree | 
Bee ton‘ gaint With high producing trouble free cows he 518 a lot from Eastern... 
Bie! creraecneeGn cee: aiceracu Gets mors be iC rane a emaney dhe aets it! 
hlgg “1m Champion steer Nebraska 1973 in his mik check and a higher margin eS soa 
| of profit. 
COLMAR FULL FRENCH son of a 7 soa: 
SYLVAIN the 50 Certified Al Sires now in service at [3 Br. Swiss Al [| +408 [+488 | +18 | E ASTE RN 
Offsorj : Eastern have proven their profit making * Production Superiorities from the Jan. 1974 Northeast 
ae weilg Tord eeuing bull potential. Al Sire Conpariean Report. ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
I . state > 
‘ COOPERATIVE. INC 
Let us know your breed and we’ll send you a set of P.O. Box 518 Ithaca. N.Y. 14850 
Forest Farm pedigrees and semen availabilities. pe ees 
607) 272-3660 
Mahopac, N.Y. 10541 
ae 914-528-8590 
Am: 


‘ican A griculturist, April, 1974 a 





DOGS 


BORDER COLLIE PUPPIES for sale, regis- 
tration available. Holzschuh’s, Java Center, 
New York 14082. Phone 716/457-3280. 

AKC PUPPIES - Airedales, Welsh, Wirehaired 
Fox Terriers. Safe shipping. S. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, N.Y. 13808. 

AMERICAN ESKIMO UKC puppies, older 
dogs. Stud service. AKC Collie puppies. Beau- 
tiful valued pets, watchdogs. HanMont Ken- 
nels, Attica, N.Y. 14011. Phone 716/591-2980. 


GAME BIRDS 














950 PICTURE PET Hobby Supply Catalog 
50¢, many gamebirds offered. Book: Raising 
Gamebirds $2.50. Stromberg’s, Fort Dodge 61, 
Towa 50501. 


GUINEAS 
KEETS, ADULTS, hatching eggs. Guinea 


Book $3.00. 950 picture catalog 50¢. Strom- 
berg’s, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 








HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 
8500 or 914/223-5224, 

HEREFORDS - PUREBRED POLLED heifer 
calves. Francis Warner, Rte. 1, Box 247, 








Chenango Forks, N.Y. 13746. 





HEREFORDS 





REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 





DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 

Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 


64%, NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
SSHes POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Si pZu Sires in Service 
S BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 





Registered Horned 
and Polled Herefords 
Breeding Stock for sale at all times 


Polled Sires: 
BPF ANXIETY MURPHY 
CDG ANX D 1385 

Horned Sires: 
GENERALS PRINCE 19 
BLAKELEY ONWARD 1 


HIJOPA FARM 


RD 2 — Greenville, N.Y. 12083 
John G. Hasbrouck, Owner - 518/966-8717 
Jack Harbold, Manager - 518/966-5724 








HEREFORDS 


REG. POLLED HEREFORD bulls, yearling 
and 2-year olds. The good growing kind. 
Robert J. Generaux, Rob-Lyn Farm, Canan- 
daigua, N.Y. 14424. 315/596-5017. 


FOR SALE - HEREFORDS - 24 head. 14 bred 
for April and May, 6 heifers - 11 months; 3 
bulls, 11 months; one steer, 2 years. One 
buyer takes all. Joseph Swantak, Delhi Stage, 
Box 93, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820. Phone 607/4382- 
0891. 











GOATS 





DAIRY GOATS ~- profitable, fun to raise. 
Read how in Dairy Goat Journal, monthly 
magazine. $4 per year. Box 1908 D-36, Scotts- 
dale, Arizona 85252. 


HOLSTEINS 





HOLSTEIN FEEDER (STEER) Calfs - 250 
Ibs. to 500 Ibs. For sale year around. Cayuga 
Fields Farm, Route 34, Venice Center, N.Y. 
13161. Phone 315/364-8846. 


ATTENTION DAIRYMEN: New York & 
Canadian - Registered & Grade Holsteins for 
sale. Why chase all over when one stop will 
fill your order. We have 300 to 400 cows, 
springers, bred heifers and open heifers at all 
times to choose from. Call, write or come see 
us. Central New York Livestock Sales, Inc., 
Old Route #49, River Road, Marcy, New York 
13403. Phone 315/736-2972. 





. Charolais crossbred cows 


add 


growth in commercial herds. 


And for good reason. 


Just as Charolais bulls brought new concepts 
and profits to the American beef industry, the 
Charolais crossbred cow is becoming the 
most sought-after brood cow in the beef pro- 
duction scheme. She’s proven herself as the 
predictable kind that will put the size and 
growth in the growth potential of calves, re- 
gardless of the breed bull she’s been bred to. 
She calves easily, breeds back quickly and 
has a long, productive life. These advantages, 
along with her easy-to-manage disposition, 
sets her ‘way out front as the ideal mother cow 
in any commercial beef herd. She’s rugged, 
adaptable and capable of doing her job. 
Ohio research shows Charolais-Hereford F, 
Cows weaning 7.6% more calves than straight 
Herefords and six percent more than straight 
Charolais. Her weaned calves averaged 25 
pounds better than straight Herefords, 





Citonin J 
XS SAN t/ 





and were only six pounds lighter than 
Straightbred Charolais. 

In Kansas, Charolais-Angus Fi heifers 
weaned 3/4 Charolais-cross calves at 
weights 67 pounds heavier than their own 
weaning weights when back-crossed to 
purebred Charolais bulls. The Charolais- 
cross cows keep getting better and better 
with each infusion of Charolais blood. Small 
wonder they are in such strong demand. 

The quickest way to add size, performance 
and efficiency into your beef herd is through 
crossbreeding to prepotent Charolais 
bulls...and saving those predictable perform- 
ing F, heifers for replacements. Write for our 
booklet, “Charolais, for progress in beef 
production” and find out why 

The Breed that Started it All Still 
Does it Best. 


American-International Charolais Assn. 
1610 Old Spanish Trail—Houston, Texas— 713/748-1920 
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HOLSTEINS 





ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade iol. 
stein fresh and close up first calf he ‘ers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have fen 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We ar |i- 
censed and bonded. Credit available fo, 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 


nd 





HORSES 


THE DRAFT HORSE INSTITUTE, Cxbot, 
Vermont 05647, offers practical short cov rses 
in driving, farming, woodlot managemont, 
pole-construction, and other country si ills, 
May - October. Write for courses, dates and 
fees. 

LEARN HORSESHOEING in a modern, «om. 
fortable school. Saddle, harness, race and 
show. 8 weeks. State Approved. South Jersey 
School of Horseshoeing, R.D. Box 126, Muilica 
Hill, N.J. 08062. 











HORSE TRAINING 





“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free ook 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1644 Pleasant iill, 
Ohio 45359. 





PIGEONS 





BOOK: Making Squab Raising Profitable 
$2.95. 950 picture pet hobby catalog 50¢. 
Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, 
Iowa 50501. 





POULTRY 


BROILERS - RIDGWAY’s 4 lb. 8 weet old, 
White Cornish Rocks. Guaranteed delivery. 
Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 45582, 
MANY BREEDS of goslings, duckiings, 
guineas, chicks and turkeys. Hoffman Hatch- 
ery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 








RABBITS 





RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Ploom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. Z 
$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. ae 
RAISE YOUR OWN Meat - many breeds, sell 
profitably. Book: Rabbits for Pleasure and 
Profit $3.00. 950 picture pet hobby ply 
catalog 50¢. Make your own cage equipment. 
Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dod 61, 
Iowa 50501. 





SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNE 





TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good moviers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. /3868, 
Telephone 607/655-1304, will know wher good 
cattle are available for your herd or nlor 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the ‘acts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American “hort- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 
SELECT YOUR POLLED Shorthorn for 
future possession. Virgil D. Braisland, Sid- 
ney, New York 13838. 





SHEEP 


FREE - Sheep Equipment-Supply Catalogue. 
Sheepman Supply Co., Barboursville, Virginia 
22923. - 
SUFFOLK EWES are matronly. Rams are 
active, hardy. Lambs mature faster, market 
earlier. National Suffolk Sheep Associ2tlon, 
Box 324RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 








SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 





fast growing top market animals with 
high cutability. . 
Cows are good milkers, ex< ilent 


mothers, have high fertility and gentle 
Simmentals cross well on all breecs of 
cattle. 


For information contact 
New York Simmental Associat'°" 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12600 ___ 


TURKEYS 








RIDGWAY’S bist YEAR - Producin: Bis 
Bronze, Large White poults, Guineas. ¢ aran- 
teed delivery. Free circular. Ridgway Hetchet 
ies, LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. sae 
TURKEY REARING BOOK $3.50. B be 

{ateh- 


Reds, Royal Palms - popular breeds. 
ing eggs, adults. Stromberg’s, Fort Dooze 
Towa 50501. oe eres 
INFORMATIVE BOOKLET on How to Rais 
Turkeys. Send $1.50 to Ridgway Hatcierles 
LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 
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HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 


the ‘‘CHANGER”’ SALE volL. 2 
APRIL 27, 1974 


SALE TIME: 11 A.M. — AT THE FARM 
SELLING 98 LOTS 


e 5 Bull Calves 


® 22 Open Heifers 


e@ 27 Bred 1972 Heifers 


@ 32 Bred Heifers @ 12 Cows & Fall Calves (The Gibson Girls) 
All open females sell with breeding privileges to any of Clove Creek Farm's bulls. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY: 
Upon purchases totaling $3,000 and/or three or more lots, there will be 1,000-mile free delivery. 


AUCTIONEERS: Bo Swilley, John Phillips 
CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 


Clove Creek Farm 
POUGHQUAG, NEW YORK 12570 


Go 3% miles east of Hwys. 55 and 82 intersection on Hwy. 55, then 2 mile south of Hwy. 55. 


OWNERS: 


MR. & MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT JR. 


SWINE 


PRODUCTION TESTED - Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland. 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H. 
Thomas, Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821. 


A Classified ads 


Publishing and closing dates 





May “Issue ati ae Closes April 1 





ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 

pan eel Dae ME ON gw en a Mare OUR ts ea ae 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


pes ES LAN I raDna Rea  er S a PCN oe ea Bae a 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved, Free Catalog. 1600-83 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa 50401. 

Ne ON Re NOSE TES Kkiace 1 BD tie 


BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 


BEES ARE PROFITABLE honey producers 
and pollinators. Send $1.10 for ‘Starting 
Right With Bees” and 3 month subscription 
to Gleanings in Bee Culture, Dept. I, Medina, 
Ohio 44256, 

a AED NM Od ASE ap SS EN Ea 


BOOKS 


WANTED: OLD LEATHER bound books (be- 
fore 1900). Will pay immediately on receipt 
or write and describe. $2.00 - anything on N.Y. 
State; $1.00 - any subject good condition; 
$.50 shaky condition. Kingsley D. Wratten, 
Leonardsville, N.Y. 13864. 

WHEN BEING A BOY was fun - Western 
ew York Life 1890-1911. Hard covers $4.25 
Prepaid. Bronson Taylor, 4609 Sunset Dr., 


uena Vista, Holiday, Florida 33589. 
BUILDINGS 

















ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 


under “Farm Buildings.’”” We ship buildings 
anywhere, 








Commercial, Industrial, Farm 







For information write: 
aibeea BELLS A AME 





Roy K. Ottman Roy A. Tuttle, Jr. 





Box 668 Box 307 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 12403 King Ferry, N.Y. 13081 
518/296-8840 315/364-8067 





———— 
American 4 griculturist, April, 1974 


June Issue 


For details contact: 

Gordon Schubert, manager 

Ph: (914) 223-3500 office 
223-5224 residence 

David Hall, herdsman 





SWINE 





LIVESTOCK MART 


LIVESTOCK MART 


NEW YORK BULL TEST STATION 
-SALE- 


50 Performance Tested Beef Bulls 


Angus, Hereford, Polled Hereford, 


Chianina X and Simmental X 


FINGER LAKES LIVESTOCK MARKET 
Friday, May 3, 7:30 P.M. 


Canandaigua, N.Y. 


LOODOO DIO DI ODIO DO DOOD GOO DDD DOODLE GD ODDO DOOD DODO DDO OOD DDO DOOD OD ODO DODO DODOS 





SWINE 





FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


DUROC BOARS and gilts, all ages, highest 
quality certified meat, production tested 
stock. Park F. Thomas, Par-Kay Farms, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717/658-6544. 


REG. CHESTER WHITE boars and gilts, 
weanling pigs. Roger Shufelt, RD #2, Wol- 
cott, N.Y. 14590. Phone 315/594-2748. 








ea ohare teat Closes May 1 





CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


CROWNVETCH 








CROWNVETCH .- 
forage legume and 


A SENSATIONAL new 
landscaping cover. Ask 
about the special introductory offer of seed 
to livestockmen. Bulletin: Crownvetch for 
Forage - 25¢. Write: Crownvetch, Dept. AA, 
Castile, New York 14427. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, 





“How to Make 
Raising Earth- 


worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


mL aa tea RT eat la 
YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 
NM ee aa a i 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


Trica Le Ml i 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
PHONE: TOLL FREE 716-926-2560 


FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 18045. 607/756-7871. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


SOUTHERN PA. - Several dairy farms from 
100 to 1,000 acres. Van Cleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Ine. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 18676. 315/265-3740. 
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PIGS THAT EAT and grow. Grain fed, cut, 
inspected, tagged, certificate. Delivered sub- 
ject inspection. Truckload lots 150 - 200 over- 
night, New England states. Pigs 25 to 30 lbs. 
$28.00, delivered; 50 Ibs. $40.00; 75 lbs. $50.- 
00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc crosses. Call at 
night to order. References every state. C. 
Stanley Short, Sr., Ine., Kenten, Delaware 
19955. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


THE LATEST - in animal health products - 
by mail. For free catalog write: Sanivet, Inc., 
Box 382, Catskill, New York 12414. 
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VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1333. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 


mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


THE GRAHAM-BURKE COMPANY, Patter- 
son, New York 12568, 914/878-9615. We have 
an inventory of about 55 farms in our dairy 
section. Offered stripped or fully equipped; 
many 29% down. Going dairies, making milk 
every day. Warranted best condition. Farms 
located eastern New York adjacent to Mass., 
Conn. Acres and milk check as follows: 1,000A, 
$432,000; 575A, $100,000; 425A, $108,000; 
899A, $180,000; 280A, $110,000; 268A, $101,- 
000. Brochures available; showings on 2 days 
advance notice. 


TIOGA COUNTY, N.Y. - 3800 acres with 
additional 300 for lease. 5 barns, new silo, 
pipeline milker, 6 ponds, remodelled 9 room 
house, mobile home. Use for dairy or beef. 
Price - $300,000. Farm can be divided. Broome 
County, N.Y. - 170 acre dairy farm. Can be 
purchased bare or completely stocked. Price - 
$125,000 or $165,000. We welcome co-brokers! 
Stuart Agency, Realtors, 420 Ivy Place, John- 
son City, N.Y. 18790. Phone 607/797-1188. 


398 ACRE SHOW FARM in Mohawk Valley. 
96 stanchions in main barn, bulk tank, pipe- 
line, auto-feeder, 4 silos with unloaders, other 
barns. Beautiful 4 bedroom center hall Co- 
lonial home with in ground swimming pool. 
2 trailers for extra housing. Pretty setting. 
Asking $245,000. ‘Jackie’ Yurkewecz, Lic. 
R.E. Broker, Fultonville, N.Y. 12072. Phone 
518/922-5143. Salesman by appointment - 
Diane Bobilin. Phone 518/922-5540. 


BEST BUYS - 170 tillable, 67 ties, 95 head, 
fully equipped, attractive home, $44,000 milk 
last year, $115,000. 900 acres, 375 tillable, 136 
ties, good barn, big gravel pit, $148,000. De- 
luxe showplace, ideal location, land, buildings, 
154 tillable, 60 stanchions, stocked, equipped, 
beautiful huge Colonial home on river, $56,- 
000 down, $195,000. Productive 65 head, 57 
stanchions, good barn, home, machinery, silo, 
148 acres, $95,000. 350 acres, 43 stanchions, 
stocked, equipped, two silos, rough home, 
$77,000. 173 acres, 100 tillable, 45 stanchions, 
cleaner, tank, three bedroom home, convenient 
yet private location, $33,000. Excellent 200+ 
tillable, 60 stanchions, good four bedroom 
home, machinery, $77,000. New 94 free stall 
operation, fully stocked and equipped, ex- 
cellent machinery, $210,000. Good. Farm, well 
located, 285 acres, 200 level tillable. 50 stan- 
chion, cleaner, tank, machine sheds, large 
home, 49 Holsteins, excellent machinery. Com- 
plete for an unbelievably low $72,000. Brisson 
Real Estate, RD 2, Massena, N.Y. 13662. 
Phone 315/769-9387. 


NEW YORK STATE ~- 247 acres, more land 
available for rent, 175 tillable, alfalfa land, 
386x178’ barn in good repair, 72 stanchions, 
two 16x50 concrete silos, one 14x50 concrete 
silo, 850 gal. bulk tank, 26x76 machinery shed, 
3,000 bushel grain storage, 6 unit pipeline, 
new Patz barn cleaner, two drilled wells, mow 
conveyor and three silo unloaders. Taxes $1,300 
per year, good seven room house, price $128,- 
000. Call or write Richard Posson, Lic. Real 
Estate Broker, Specializing in Farms - R.D. 
#3, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. Phone 607/334-9727. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


THIRTY YEARS EXPERIENCE as dairy 
and cash crop farmer, dairy farms from 200 
to 1200 acres; hobby farms and open land in 
Finger Lakes Region. For full cooperation 
contact: Casler Real Estate, Box 202, Cato, 
N.Y. 13033. 315/626-6446. Salesman by ap- 
pointment: John Townsend 607/582-6318. 


EASTERN NEW YORK dairy or beef farms; 
all sizes, stocked and equipped or bare. We 
also have fruit orchards, golf courses, lake 
and commercial properties. Call Louis Briere 
518/793-8231 salesman for Fitzgerald Realty 
of Glens Falls, N.Y. 518/793-6626. 


MAINE - LARGE DAIRY farm stocked and 
equipped for 50 cows but can handle 100 with 
some remodeling. Plenty of land. Perfect lo- 
cation for children and cattle with no traffic 
problems. Owner wants retirement in next 
few years. Sell or lease with option. Would 
also consider helping a young farmer with 
experience and some money, get started. 
Valley Farms, Dexter, Maine 04930. 

TEXAS, NEAR DALLAS - 340 acre operating 
dairy, shipping 7 tons milk daily at $9.50 per 
CWT. Absentee owner offers excellent terms 
to qualified buyer. Contact Paul Cohen, 110-45 








Queens Blvd., Forest Hills, N.Y. 11375. 
Phone: Day - 212/793-4000, Evening - 212/- 
263-8865. 





FINGER LAKES AREA - 880 acre beef cattle 
farm. 2 homes, 3 miles roadfront, water plen- 
tiful, honeoye loam soil, good inflation edge. 
Seed and fertilizer available. 1040 acre dairy 
farm - 140 head free stall, 10 stall milking 
parlor, 700 acres tillable, 2 family house. For 
details about these or others call or write Don 
Holdridge Realty, PO Box 126, Red Creek, 
New York 13143. 315/754-8150 - 315/947-5357. 


CENTRAL MAINE ~- small dairy and wood- 
lot, 40 acres. Small house, l-car garage, barn 
for 14 tie-ups. Located near town, golf course 
and a beautiful lake across street. Close to 
Maine Turnpike, town of Burnham. Asking 
$11,000. Phone 203/668-2587. 


DAIRY FARMS - 110 acres - 40 stalls, six 
room residence, machinery shed, $50,000. 
Stocked and equipped, $100,000. 250 acres - 90 
stalls, remodeled 10 room residence, large 
machinery shed, 5 silos, $125,000. 310 acres - 
70 stalls, 10 room double residence, large silo, 
machinery shed. $125,000. North East Ap- 
praisals, Inc., Ithaca, New York 14850. 607/- 
273-7300. 


TURN-KEY DAIRY SETUP. 426-acre Ver- 
mont dairy is said to be one of the best and 
most productive in the area. Owner reports 
$80,000 gross income last year! Comes with 
73 milk cows, young stock, 3 tractors, 2 are 
nearly new, long list of machinery included. 
New barn for 105 head, 2 other barns, double 
6 milking parlor, milkers, 1,500 gal. tank, 
3 silo unloaders, 93-ft. automatic feeder bunk. 
Beautiful 8-room home has been completely 
remodeled, large family room, fireplace. 280 
acres tillable, 4 ponds. This farm reportedly 
could easily support 200 milking cows. Own 
one of the best for $412,000. Free - big 264- 
page Catalog! Describes and pictures hundreds 
of farms, ranches, town and country homes, 
businesses coast to coast! Specify type prop- 
erty and location preferred. United Farm 
Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


SCHENECTADY-SCHOHARIE COUNTIES, 
New York. 125 fertile acres with 5 bedroom 
white clapboard house, all conveniences, near 
Agriculture College town, 40 cow stable, barn 
cleaner, lots of water, mile frontage hard 
road. $98,000 bare with approx. % down. 
Owner will hold mortgage. Retiring owner 
will sell 184 acre alfalfa soil level land with 
4 bedroom home, good condition, two mile 
frontage hard road, 90 foot barn with 50 ties, 
lots of water, pond, 2 tractors and all ma- 
chinery - no stock. $150,000, approx. 4% down, 
balance with owner. 45 acres with good 3 bed- 
room house, 1000 ft. frontage, living room 
with fireplace, drilled well, 2 car garage. 
$55,000, with 29% down, owner will hold 
mortgage. 80 open acres beautiful level land 
with 1%4 mile frontage for $42,000 - only 
building is old barn not in good condition, 
owner might consider half down. 7 acres 
with 4 bedroom 1-14 bath house with a large 
barn and a stream, drilled well, $47,000 with 
29% down. Owner will hold mortgage. Wilber, 
Broker, Delanson, N.Y. 12053. 518/895-2385. 


OUTSTANDING NEW YORK Dairy & Grain 
Farm - 1040 acres level and slightly rolling, 
795 acres tillable. Predominately Ontario loam 
soil. Excellent alfalfa and corn ground. New 
140 cow warm free-stall. Double six herring- 
bone parlor. Unique and efficient calf barn. 
2 Harvestores for high moisture corn. One 
22x72 feed hive - bottom unloader. Five other 
large silos. 100 foot bunk feeder. Present 
owner sells surplus corn and hay. Ample 
land resources to double the dairy operation. 
Large two-family house, average condition. 
Another dwelling. Two trailers in manner of 
new for farm help. Priced at $472,000 - 
terms. Call Zar Benedict or Sherrill Hufeut 
at Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D. #4, 
Middletown, New York 10940. 914/343-1108. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK FARMS - 203 acre 
dairy, barn for 57 plus heifers; 2 hcuses, 
excellent location, only $75,000. 220 acres 
with 140 free stalls, good house, best of soil, 
$185,000. 425 acre dairy, barn for 100 plus 
heifers; 2 houses, only $195,000. 360 acres, 
cash crop and dairy, excellent all-electric 6 
bedroom house, $237,500. 460 acres, barn for 
80 plus 40 free stalls; 2 houses, great po- 
tential, $235,000. 240 acres, new 80 free stall 
plus 40 stanchions with pipeline; good house, 
2 new trailers, beautiful operation, only 
$167,500. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court St., 
Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/253-3813. 


EQUIPPED 40 COW FARM, 200 Mohawk 
Valley acres, 150 tillable. 40 cow barn, 2 silos. 
Good 8 room home, oil furnace. 2 tractors, 
equipment. $99,000. Hot new listing, 150 acre 
farm, 125 tillable, large level fields grow 
good alfalfa. Excellent 10 room ranch only 2 
years old, 2 baths. 57 cow barn. $77,000. 
Crackerjack shape, excellent 250 acre farm 
with year round stream, 160 tillable. Beauti- 
ful 12 room early American, 2 baths, oil 
heat. Also 8 room tenant house, oil heat. 66 
tie barn, 2 silos. $180,000. 75 milkers included, 
25 heifers, 3 tractors, all equipment with 310 
acre dairy, 170 tillable. 75 cow barn, dump 
station, 2 silos with unloaders. Excellent 9 
room ranch, bath, oil heat; also tenant house. 
$220,000. Suitable horses or beef, 100 acres. 
11 room home painted white, pretty views. 
20 tie barn. 29% down. $68,000. Lakeside log 
home, 3 bedrooms, gas heat, granite fireplace, 
modern kitchen, Albany County, $33,000. Over 
100 NYS dairies on new free listing. Also 
acreage, business and small farm and home 
listings. Please specify wants. Wimple Real- 
tors, Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. Phone 518/875- 
6355. 


3800 ACRES - capacity for 80 milkers, pipe- 
line milker, new silo, remodeled house. 174 
acres - 62 stalls, 800 gal. bulk tank, dumping 
station, barn cleaner, 3 silos, outbuildings, 
remodeled 4 bedroom house. 470 acres - free 
stall setup for 150 milkers, automated, 3 Har- 
vestore silos, 2 houses, complete with cattle 
and machinery. Robert S. Petzold, Real Estate, 
5th Ave., Rt. 17C, Owego, N.Y. 13827. 607/- 
687-0541. 


WESTERN NEW YORK ~- 500 acres owned, 
250 leased, two free stall barns for 300 head, 
double six DeLaval milking parlor, three large 
silos and large trench silo, new steel tool 
shed, there are 160 cows and 140 head young 
stock, full line of equipment including 8 
tractors, three good single houses and a gas 
well, price complete $530,000. 450 acres about 
250 acres tillable, free stall barn for 120 head, 
complete line equipment and 100 head cattle 
and two houses, price $268,000. Also, 350 
acres, 280 tillable, free stall barn for 130 
head, the best in farm buildings including 4 
Harvestore silos and two modern houses, com- 
plete line of good equipment and 190 head, 
mostly purebred Holstein stock, price $500,000. 
We also have several free stall farms and 
many conventional farms, some with stock 
and tools and some bare. For details call or 
write Lester N. Fuller, Broker, Riceville Rd., 
West Valley, N.Y. 14171. Phone 716/942-6636. 


FREE CATALOG. Listings described in our 
catalog have been selected from the varied 
assortment in our files. They represent a cross 
section of values in New England and New 
York, and are described in plain, concise de- 
tail to give you a picture of what you’ll see 
upon inspection. Four Effs, Box 264AA, Man- 
chester, N.H. 03105. (Representatives wanted.) 


203 ACRE DAIRY FARM, 150 tillable, barn 
for 70 cows. 2 silos, a good farm. Owner will 
finance. Also many other farms large and 
small in Central New York. Call George 
VanderWoude, salesman, at 607/849-3907. The 
Cirba Company-Realtors, Johnson City, New 
York 13790. 607/729-6223. 


LEWIS COUNTY DAIRY Farm - over 300 
acres, %% tillable, large barn with cleaner, 
bulk tank and 2 silos. Good 7 bedroom, 2 bath 
house. Over 60 head of milkers and complete 
line of machinery. Farm Specialist Realty, 
1116 Arsenal St., Watertown, N.Y. 13601. 
Phone 315/782-2270. 


48 ACRES LAND overlooking beautiful Dor- 
chester area, $16,500. 360 acre dairy farm - 
200 ft. barn, 2 silos, 2 houses. Whitney Point, 
New York. Decker Real Estate, Rt. 11 North, 
Benes Point, New York 13862. 607/692- 


FAMILY FARM, Lake Ontario - 700 acres, 
147 head, latest equipment, milking parlor, 2 
silos. Asking $375,000. Timerman Realty, 
Bradley St. Road, Watertown, N.Y. 13601. 
315/788-1720. 
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FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - 





dairy 





farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 
WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 


England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and. will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
8193 or 607/547-8218. 

WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, 
Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 


HAVE BUYERS LOOKING for dairy farms 
and other country property. Wilber, Broker, 
Delanson, N.Y. 12058. 518/895-2385. 


EXPERIENCED YOUNG COUPLE desires to 
rent farm. Will purchase cattle and equip- 
ment. Box 369-GF, Ithaca, LENG 14850. 


WANTED - 330 ACRES, good tillable, cash 
crop. Charles Miller RD #5, Penn Yan, N.Y. 
14527. Phone 315/586-4909. 


WANTED: 10-15 ACRES. Sound house and 
outbuildings - Sullivan County, N.Y. Approxi- 
mately $30,000. Write Box 278, Youngsville, 
N.Y. 12791. 
LOOKING FOR A FARM 
IN THE FINGER LAKES AREA? 

Call 

ABE GEORGE, INC. — REALTOR 


5 Genesee Park 
Geneva, New York 14456 
(315) 789-8638 


FLOWERS & BULBS 
FREE: NEW CATALOG of award winning 





























dahlias. Special money-saving assortments. 
Write: Lege Dahlia Gardens, R.D. #2, 
Geneva, New York 14456. 

GREENHOUSES 





GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 


less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
NeYeiatissoor 


ALL TYPES HAY and straw. Good horse 
hay. Alfred Cobb, Box 24, RD #1, Waterloo, 
N.Y. 13165. 315/789-2660. 


ALL GRADES OF HAY delivered subject to 
inspection. For more information call person- 
to-person 518/993-2224 after 6:00 PM or write 
J. W. Ghristman;- RD 2) Fort’ Plain,. N.Y. 
13339. 

















HELP WANTED 


FARM HELP WANTED - experienced all- 
around man for a dairy farm. All phases of 
general farm work; including cows, ma- 
chinery, truck. House available. References 
required. I. Greenberg & Son, Rt. 206, Mt. 
Holley, N.J. 08060. Phone 609/267-1101. 


DAIRY FARM MAN or boy, full time help. 
Room, board, laundry, good salary. Box 369- 
GE, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


DAIRY FARMER NEEDS an assistant. Barn 
and field work. Room, board, prevailing 
wages. Andrew Cherniske, RFD, New Preston, 
Conn. 06777. Phone 203/868-2710. 


SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. An 
equal opportunity employer. 


HANDYMAN, RETIRED, SINGLE, farm 
reared. Someone looking for a good home and 
small remittance. No smoking or drinking. 
Box 369-GJ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


COMPANY PROMOTING an exciting new 
agricultural enterprise has a position available 
in Central New York. Attractive salary and 
commission plus many company benefits. Box 
369-GH, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 




















Real Estate Opportunity 
CAN YOU-SELL??? 


Your own full-time business, Real Estate, 
right in this area. National company, es- 
tablished in 1900, largest in its field. (Un- 


licensed? - We give exam guidance.) All 
advertising, all signs, forms, supplies furn- 
ished. Skilled Training and Instruction given 
for rapid development - from Start to $uc- 
ce$$. Nationwide advertising brings Buyers 
from Everywhere. Can you qualify? You must 
have initiative, excellent character (bond- 
able), sales ability, be financially responsible. 
Commission-volume opportunity for man, 
woman, couple or team That Can Sell. In- 
formation without obligation. 


D. T. Senion, Manager 


STROUT REALTY, Inc. 
311 - Springfield Ave. 
Summit, N.J. 07901 








HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 


eall: Eastern A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 





WANTED - MAN & WIFE to work grove and 
garden on lake. Mobile home. Angelo Ranoldo, 
Box 101, Clermont, Florida 32711. 


FARM HELP WANTED .- reliable, experi- 
enced, all-around man for 100 cow dairy farm, 
new parlor. Good wages, house available. Paul 
Morse, Moravia, N.Y. 13118. Phone 315/497- 
0945, 


NEED SINGLE, DEPENDABLE, experienced, 
middleaged man on modern dairy farm. James 
Keller, Marathon, N.Y. 13803. 








AL TENDER 
AND PRIVATE 


oh AN el ae ae eae - 
NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 933, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 thru TD25; Oliver, J.D., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back. 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under. 
carriages. “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa, 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins, 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses, 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker. 
town, Pa. 18951. 


SAVE ON TRACTOR and combine parts: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage has used parts 
at the lowest possible prices. All makes and 
models. One of America’s largest inventories 
for your every need. Write us: Rt. 4, Worth. 
ington, Minn. 56187 (507/872-2911). 


FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 
Massey Ferguson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger, 














Muir-Hill, County and Roadless - over 100 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, 
Inc., Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 
16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 

TANKS Farm milk tanks. Sell - remanu- 
factured tanks - Buy - your tank. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inec., Box 125, Arcade, 


New York 14009. 716-492-1693. 








HARRY ENNIS, Sales mgr. says — 

American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full time 
field representative - salesman. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 
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HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY - Clover, Fallflower or 
Buckwheat. 5 Ibs. $4.85; three 5’s $12.00; six 
5’s $22.00: one 60 $39.00. Postpaid to 3rd 
zone. We use stainless steel extractors and 
tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box A, 8448 N.Y. Rt. 
77. Gasport, N.Y. 14067. 


INDOOR PLANT PRUNER 


NEW UNIQUE INDOOR Plant & Flower 
Pruner - slim blades! Serrated edge! Extra- 
long scissors type handle. Easy to cut slippery 
stems in thickest growths or arrangements 
with minimum disturbance. Beautifully craft- 
ed. 8” long. Chrome-plated steel. Thoughtful 
cift for indoor gardener any time. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money cheerfully  re- 
funded. Still only $3.98 postpaid. HBH In- 
dustries, Inc., 120DG Oregon Avenue, Bronx- 
ville, New York 10708. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 

QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 


























tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
T7RD, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 
“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Folk-Cures 


for arthritis, asthma, acne, overweight, tired 


blood, constipation, indigestion, wrinkles, 
falling hair, bedwetting, bladder. All for 
$1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Fort 


Worth, Texas 76107. 


KNEE PADS eliminate sore, aching and stiff 
knees. Made of soft but durable sponge rub- 
ber, straps are adjustable. $3.49 a set. Bar- 
ton’s, PO Box 7A, Sterling, Conn. 06377. 


BOOK LIST #105 on Farming, Gardening, 
etc. now available. Write: Howard Frisch, 
Livingston, New York 12541. Book searching 
all subjects. 


RECHARGEABLE hearing aid batteries! 3- 
year lifetime. Pioneer, Box 1531-AAA, Vernon, 
Texas 76384. 


PRAYING MANTIS egg cases. Hatches 200 to 
800 mantises who will devour harmful insects 
on your farm or garden. Once established they 
will produce egg cases for years. Use 4 per 
acre. 4 for $3.00, postpaid with literature. 
James Folino, 101 Alfred St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
152283 

















NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44008. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
Bees Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596. 








HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 
more back breaking labor, self-propelled hoe- 
ing machine; depth adjustable; thousands in 
use; year warranty. Factory discount; month 
trial; time payments. Free literature. Auto 
Hoe, Inc., De Pere 9, Wisconsin 54115. 


FOR SALE: Cat D2 5U, hyd., ready to work - 





$2,200; Cat D4 7U, hyd., ready to work - 
$3,200; 2 TD 340’s, hyd. blade, crawler & 
dozer, $1,900 to $2,500. TD340, JD3020, JD- 


8310, Int. 3616, backhoe, loaders, dozer. Ben 
Lombardo Equipment Co., RD 6, Sinking 
Spring, Reading, Pa. 19608. 215/944-7171 or 
215/678-1941. 


WANTED TO BUY - a used irrigation sys- 
tem, complete! Phone 518/493-4645. 


HOME BUILT Potato Harvester - all chain 
conveyors rubber covered, standard Oliver 
parts. Also twelve foot Haines bulk bin. J. 
Pope, Oakfield, N.Y. 14125. 


FOR SALE - surplus milk equipment priced 
accordingly - three 2000 gallon stainless dairy 











tanks, horizontal, insulated, with agitators 
and end manholes. Can be chilled with am- 
monia, brine, or ice water. Also, DeLaval 


plate cooler, wall or post mounted, complete 
with ice tank -compressor, circulating pump 
and motors. Ideal for large dairy farm or 
small milk plant. Wanted to buy - for sta- 
tionary storage, 2000 to 2200 gallon milk 
truck tanks, regardless of condition (rup- 
tured tanks considered). Walker’s Fruit Bas- 
ket & Press House, Forestville, New York 
14062. Phone 716/679-1292. 


FARM TRAILER-AXLES with like new tires. 
From mobile homes. Only $55 - up. Phone 
812/384-3139 anytime. Axles, Rt. 4, Bloom- 
field, Ind. 47424. 

FOR SALE: 2-row potato harvester A-C - 
excellent - $5000.00; Chrysler irrigation pump 
with 5000 ft. 6” & 5” Tico pipe and all fittings 
- $5000.00; Hardie 300 gal. sprayer, 10 row 








boom - $700.00; 2 - 14 ft. McConnell bulk 
boxes - $700.00 each. McConnell Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Prattsburg, N.Y. 14873. Phone: Area 


607/522-3701. 


FOR SALE OR RENT - 25 new and used 
4-W-D Steiger, Muir-Hill, County, 65 to 320 
horsepower. Over 75 new and used, Ford etc. 
2-W-D. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales Ince., 
Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 16415. 
Phone 814/474-5811. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 


me ae 
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SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKET 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below. We’ll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You'll get brand 
new, professional-quality products, GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK. This 's 
limited-time offer for new customers only 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16" oF 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 
10” to 12’ — $10.00 21” to 24” — $16.00 
13” to 14”” — $11.00 25” to 28” — $18.00 
15” to 16” — $12.00 29” to 32” — $20.00 
17” to 20” — $14.00 33” to 36” — $22.00 

Add 85¢ for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 


Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links 12 
chain. Send check or money order to: 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pa. 16512 
3063 W. 26th Street 
Phone (814) 838-4011 


FREE CATALOG — For big savings on other si 
chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipment, 
saw parts and accessories — PLUS DISCOUNTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 
Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 43073-HD, 
Middletown, Ky. 40243 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





REAL ESTATE WANTED 





TRI CK EQUIPMENT: Omaha_ Standard 
Truck Bodies, Mid Equipment Hoists and 
Machinery Beds, Western Plows, Grove Roll 


Bac’ Bodies, and Ramsey Winches. Dealer- 
ship. available. Send inquiries to F. P. Ries- 
ter, inc., Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 
130 Phone 315/253-5732. 


was TED: SINGLE BOTTOM Plow for John 
De M Tractor. Richard Adams, Ellsworth, 
Maic 04605. 

LA’ (NATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
far purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Water- 
prov. glue. Popular sizes stocked. 12’ to 80’ 
ani wider. Box A-44 Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dille, N.Y. 18849. 

Rl NG LAWN MOWERS ~- 1974 model 7 
hor «power, Briggs and Stratton powered, 
$20.00. Freight paid. Free brochure. Tomco, 
PO Box 72, Oak Grove, Missouri 64075. 














NURSERY STOCK 


1,0.) NURSERY ITEMS - Trees (fruits, orn- 
am itals), shrubs, evergreens (seeds, seed- 
line), grafts, many unusual plants. Propaga- 
tion supplies, tools, pots, horticultural books. 
Me. nger’s, North Lima, Ohio 44452. 

CE) IFIED BLACK RASPBERRY plants 
for commercial and home- gardens, _ in- 
elu’ «g brand new Jewel. Harold Lehman, 
RD ®. Wellsville, N.Y. 14895. 


BEV!’ 2GREEN SEEDLINGS and transplants 








in iding varieties for Christmas and Forest 
tre. production. Free price list and planting 
guide. Flickingers’ Nursery, Sagamore, Pa. 


162359. 

RASPBERRY & STRAWBERRY PLANTS - 
40 varieties including Latham, Taylor, Heri- 
ta Madawaska, Durham raspberries; Cat- 
sk Empire, Howard, Midway strawberries. 
Al blueberry, grape, rhubarb plants. Write 
for free price list. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
R32. Bradford, Mass. 01830. 


Bl JEBERRY PLANTS - medium size 10 - 








$8.50. New varieties, berries large as grapes. 
Hivh profit crop. Free planting instructions. 
W-ite Brinton Orchards, R. #5, Hanover, 
ipa, Wisse 





SPECIAL WHILE THEY LAST, virus free 
strawberry plants - Sparkle, Jerseybelle, Ves- 
pe. $4.50 per hundred. Canby, Newburgh, La- 
thera red raspberries, 25 for $6.00. Concord, 
Ni- zara, Catawba, Fredonia grapes, 50¢ each. 
Asvaragus 2 yr., 25 for $2.00. Send for free 
far‘ner’s price list. Marks Nursery, Wilson, 
ING xX. eaalie 


FR SE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. Large 
selection of standard and dwarf fruit trees. 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries and 
others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, orna- 
mentals, flower and vegetable seeds, berries, 
grapes. Kelly Bros., 907 Maple St., Dansville, 
N.Y. 14487, 








PLANTS 


ST®AWBERRY PLANTS, featuring new 
Holiday (N.Y. 1144), Marlate, Guardian, Rari- 
tan, Red Chief and 17 other varieties adapted 
to the Northeast. Our quality plants are 
grown from indexed virus-free stock, under a 
rigorous cultural program. Nursery state in- 
spected. Suppliers for commercial growers 
and home gardeners. Also, Mary Washington 





Asparagus roots. Our 42nd year. Write for 
free catalog. Nourse Farms, Ine. (formerly 
Lewis Farms, Ine.) RFD, South Deerfield, 
Mass. 01373. 





CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY everbearing 


stra vberry plants, $8.00 each 100; Empire, 
Catskill, Sparkle, Midway, Premier, $5.00 
each 100. Red raspberry plants - Durham 


everbearing, Latham reds, new Madawaska 
reds. Bone reds, $12.00 each 100. Add 95¢ to 
each 100 for postage. MacDowell Berry Farm, 
RD #2, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 12019. Phone 
518/377-5515. 

STR \WBERRY PLANTS-CERTIFIED. 17 
varicties, $3.50 - 100 up, at farm. Special - 
100 long season selection 4 best varieties 
$6.9: bostpaid. Asparagus, Red Rhubarb, any 
quantity. Raspberries. Free list. Facer Farms, 
Route 96, Phelps, N.Y. 14532. 315/548-3177. 


600 ASSORTED SWEET ONION plants with 





free planting guide $5.40 postpaid. Tonco, 
Home of the Sweet Onion’, Farmersville, 
Texes 75031. 

“SWEET POTATO PLANTS”! For home - 
gardens. “Bunch”,  Portricos, Centennial, 
Jewe ls, Nancyhall, Algolds, Queens, ‘Tri- 


umpls, Georgia Reds; 50 plants $2.98; 100 - 
$4.48: 200 - $6.48; 300 - $7.98; 500 - $10.48; 
1,000 - $17.98. Postpaid. Safe delivery. Fred’s 
Plan. Farm, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 

—- SSS 


REAL ESTATE 
VIR-INIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 


sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madi on, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 





offic: -home. 
HOR 3E FARMS - RANCHES - stables. Free 


lists. The Horseman’s Broker, Joan Pepper, 
Hays ire Ranch, Woodbourne, N.Y. 12788. 
914/¢ 34-7181, 

SMA .L SECLUDED FARM near Old Stur- 
bride. Village. An ideal setup for kennel or 
boarci ng stable. Busy tourist area at the 
“toss'iads of New England. Waldo Heck, 
Fisk’ le, Mass. 01518. Phone 617/347-3158 
even} igs, 

FIR NIA’S EASTERN SHORE ~- 50 acre 
an 25 tillable, remainder woodsland, old 
arn Frontage on macadam road, near town, 
Short ride to public dock. Ideal for retire- 
en Price $27,500.00. Other properties 
a dle. Write: John B. West, Broker, 
Nels: via, Va. 23414, 
INT! XESTED IN COMING to Florida? 
ne round good offer. Write H. J. Cutts, 
3385 Box 4682, New Port Richey, Florida 
FOR 








sc SALE - 100 ACRES improved balsam 
aa and Xmas tree lot in Penobscot Bay 
ed Maine. Will sell or lease with option to 

y. \m retiring. Good buy for $40,000. CG. A. 





Bride os, So. Penobscot, Maine 04486. 

oe CATALOG! Big Spring edition! Over 
fe properties described, pictured - land, 
nee Omes, businesses - recreation, retire- 
ee Selected best thruout U.S.! 74 years’ 
Mail, 670 offices, 40 states coast-to-coast. 
Realt free from the world’s largest! Strout 
N \, Ine., 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, 
-Y. (0017. 
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W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 


HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS ffor large 
tracts, farms, country homes with acreage. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts. Robert Collester, 
Realtor, 816 Armory St., Springfield, Mass. 
01107. 


WANTED - 
rent. 
able. 





FARMHOUSE plus acreage to 
Albany region. 518/372-3002 - reason- 





ROOM & BOARD 


COMFORT - SECURITY - PRIVATE - Semi- 
private rooms. A _ full service retirement 
residence with a country atmosphere. Moder- 
ate rates. Call today or write for reservations: 
The Homestead, 172 Edwards Hill Road, Lisle, 
N.Y. 138797. Phone 607/692-3815. 


WILL PROVIDE room and board in my 
trailer home to retired gentleman, 65 to 70 
years old, with car. $125.00 per month. Land- 
lady needs small amount of transportation 
and will pay for gas and oil. Write P.O. Box 
103, Newport, N.Y. 13416. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED: 
Lucrative opportunity. Sell 
ment, insecticides, animal 
Personnel, Box 205, 
13057. 

















Farmer dealer. 

mineral supple- 
health products. 
East Syracuse, N.Y. 





SEEDS 
NORTHERN VEGETABLE SEEDS Catalog, 


free. Asparagus roots 15¢, 100 - $9.00. Thom- 
as Seeds, 102, Winthrop, Maine 04364. 


SEEDS - SUPPLIES 


We will be pleased to mail to you 
our 1974 Free Catalogue. 








Seedsmen since 1904 


Orol Ledden & Sons 
Sewell, N.J. 08080 





SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 138021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24. styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
18104. 


FOR SALE - Somkery Arts’ Signs. Write to 
Hise Jinn Cutts Rt. BOx 4682... New.) Port 
Richey, Florida 33552. 


SILOS 


SILOS - Factory Creosote treated wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box A-4 Una- 
dilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: SUMMER JOBS for Vocational 
Agriculture students, ages 14 to 18, on 
dairy, poultry, livestock or horse farms. Stu- 
dents available May 25th to Sept. 21st. Write 
particulars to: Ed Peckham, Smith Vocation- 
al High School, 80 Locust St., Northampton, 

















Mass. 01060. 
WE HAVE HELP. Cornell students (girls 
and boys) looking for summer jobs. Experi- 


ence varies. Interested in hiring? Allen Perry, 
16 Roberts, College of Agriculture and Life 
Sciences, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 607/256-2214. 

MARRIED MAN, no children, wants job as 
gardener-caretaker on a very small estate in 
New York State. Write to Tempest C. Zinn, 
RD #1, Stewartsville, New Jersey 08886. 
WANTED - SUMMER WORK for Agricultural 
College student on a Northeast dairy farm. 
Will work cheap with room and board. Have 
farm experience. Write: Dave C. Emery, 367 
Blazey Road, Victor, New York 14564. 


SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 




















proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 

STAMPS & COINS 
PAYING 100% PREMIUM for U.S. silver 


coins. Send any amount insured for prompt 
payment to: Stanley J. Dorsey, 119 Bart 
Road, Monroe, Conn. 06468. 


STRAWBERRIES 








YOU CAN GROW 
DELICIOUS f 


STRAWBERRIES 


WRITE NOW — FREE 52-PAGE BOOKLET 


Strawberries are easy to grow —so delicious to 
pick and eat, dewy fresh from your own garden. 
Also an easy-to-sell extra money crop. We’re the 
country’s largest strawberry plant specialists — in 
business for 89 years. Write for our new free book- 
let describing best varieties, growing methods. 





Strawberry Specialists 
174 Yellow St. , Salisbury, Maryland 21801 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





WOMEN’S INTEREST 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS - State inspected 
from virus free stock. Howard, Premier, 
Catskill, Vesper, Midway and Sparkle. Also 
Maine 55. 100 - $6.00; 500 - $20.00; 1,000 - 
$35.00. Gem Everbearer 100 - $7.00. Postpaid. 
Phone 207/948-5341. Adrian Sidelinger, Burn- 
ham, Maine 04922. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS - Catskill, Sparkle, 
Earlidawn, Howard 17, Surecrop, Robinson - 
100 - $7.00, 200 - $13.00, 500 - $18.00. Ever- 
bearer (Ozark Beauty) 100 - $8.50. Rhubarb 
(Myatts Victoria) 1 - 75¢ 3 - $2.00. Canada 
Red $1.00 each. Horseradish $1.50 per dozen. 
Postpaid. Fred Drew, Agawam, Mass. 01001. 








TRAPPING SUPPLIES 


SNAKE, TURTLE, ANIMAL, Bird Traps. 
Specialized supply catalog 50¢. Stromberg’s 
Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 








TOURS 








YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 3870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 


TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 
ing. 34% pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 








TRACTOR PARTS 


TRACTOR PARTS - Save up to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts - whatever the make, what- 
ever the model! 250 wheel and crawler types 
covered! Sensational catalog for $1.00. Sur- 
plus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, N.D. 58102. 








TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 








TRUCKING 


TRUCKING, ANYWHERE - 
hauling agricultural products. Quality hay, 
delivered. Write or call: Holloway Bros., 
R.D. #2, Amsterdam, New York 12010. 518/- 
843-3787 or 518/843-3082. 


WANTED TO BUY 
POCKET KNIVES, 





specializing in 





advertising mirrors & 
pins, old toys, glass marbles, advertising 
signs. Ed Bardy, 1215 East Front St., Tra- 
verse City, Mich. 49684. 


CHURNS, CHEESEPRESSES and other old 
farm implements. Verrill Farm, Concord, 
Mass. 01742. 617/369-5952. 


FIELD HARVESTER, corn binder chopper 
box, ensilage cutter, #9 International, 19” 
Papec, horse cultivators, 2-way riding plows, 
litter carriers, Wis., eng. with reduction 
gear, Oliver 2-bottom plows pull type, Frick 
threshing machine, ridimg corn planter. 
Write Tom Wheary, 2321 Leaman Rd., Lan- 
easter, Pa. 17602. 


WANTED FOR PROFESSIONAL restoration 
any antique autos and antique bicycles. JAC, 
Box 742, Clifton, N.J. 07018. 


WANTED - SPRINGS, AXLES and irons of 
a large express or beer-type wagon - or com- 
plete wagon. Also heavy 2-214” axles to fit 11” 
skeins with a diameter of 2-14”x1-%”. Up- 
stream Farm, Bushkill Dr., R.D. 2, Easton, 
Pa. 18042. Phone 215/252-6665. 


CONV. ROADSTER, phaeton only. Any make, 
any condition 1915/41. Box 722, Paterson, N.J. 
07508. 




















MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Dunean Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


WALLPAPER - SAVE HALF. Huge 1978-74 
catalog of sample sheets, over 60 selections, 
50¢ to 99¢ single roll - send 10¢. Mutual Wall- 
paper, Dept. 32, 812 W. Main, Louisville, 
Kentucky 40202. 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Write Corwill 
International, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 

















BRIDES - Our “Bride’s Guide To A 
Beautiful Wedding” is free. Benton’s, 114 
Carr, Liberty, N.Y. 12754. 

HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft and cot- 


tage! Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Com- 
plete instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 560738. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - GREAT RECIPES! 
Bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


COLD WATER DILL PICKLES! Can in 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Fac- 











tory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 
HANDWOVEN RAG RUGS $5. Polishing 


cloths $1. Jane Nagle, 405 Campbell, Barnes- 
boro, Pa. 15714. 


HILLTOP HOUSEWIFE COOKBOOK. The 
best of country cooking. 890 great recipes. 
$3.95 postpaid. Hazel Corliss, Box 107A, Glen 
Arm, Maryland 21057. 


COVER YOUR BRIDGE TABLES, etc., with 
foam-backed jersey cloth used in ladies’ coats. 
These are factory ends. They run 38” or 
wider by 60” long. My husband is Shop Fore- 
man at coat factory where they have these 
lovely materials. Material retails for $4.00 
yard. Price - $21.00 postpaid. Also double 
knit polyester skirt lengths, $2.00. No COD. 
Money-back guarantee. Marie McGuirk, 201 
Hulls Highway, Southport, Conn. 06490. 


FACTORY DIRECT 
SAVES YOU 
$$ MONEY $$ 


24 hr. sales, parts & service from 
the self propelled leader in the west 
iS now available in the east. Conven- 
tional & 660 cu. ft. side dump* mod- 
els. For info. write: 


*Forage Harvesters 








FIELD QUEEN, LANC. BRANCH 


1260 Manheim Pk. 
Lancaster, Pa., 17601 
717-392-7795 


FIELD QUEEN 


Division of Hesston Corporation 


serving Pa., N.Y., New Eng. 


30 STAINLESS STEEL 
DOUBLE EDGE RAZOR BLADES 
Guaranteed 10 Shaves or More 
$2.00-Guaranteed Refund. 


Pierpont Mart 
Box #221, Fair Haven Station 
New Haven, Conn. 06513 








If you are receiving two copies of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
won't you please let us know. 


Name 


Address or Box 


Getting Two Copies? 


City 


State 


Just cut the mailing label from each magazine and attach 
them below. Check the correct label. 


lf neither label is correct, attach both labels, then use the 
space provided below for corrections. 


PLACE CORRECT LABEL HERE 


PLACE WRONG LABEL HERE 





Or, send my copy as follows: 








PA oh 


MAIL TO: AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (Address Corrections) 


BOX 516 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 





REVOLUTIONARY NEW WAY 





TO SPREAD LIQUID MANURE ! 


Now TICO offers a time-, equipment- and money-saving way to solve 
manure handling problems from pit or lagoon to 
field. Agitate, mix, pump, pipe and spread. 


BAUER ROTA-PUMP 





















I ‘ pin, a 


g 


a 

The High Performance BAUER 
helical rotor pumps are self-priming 
and handle the thickest liquid 
manure without difficulty. Agitate 
pit or lagoon, pump into spreader 
tank or through irrigation pipe and 
spreader nozzles. 

Mail coupon below or phone. : 


TICO DIVISION Phone 315/964-2214 


IRRIGATION, INC. 


WILLIAMSTOWN N.Y. 13493 
TICO DIVISION, Williamstown Irrigation Inc., Dept. A Williamstown, N.Y. 13493 
Please rush info on TICO Liquid Manure Disposal Equipment 








1 
' 1 
i | 
| Name | 
Address 
City State 
| Telephone Zip I 


NOW: ventilate the right way... 


The COMATIC way... 


Vent-O-Matic’s farm air condi- 
tioner has proven to be the TOPS 
in ventilation ...Why?... 
because it’s not a stop-and-go 
el ; fan, it’s a 2 level 3 volume ‘“‘Sat- 
aS ee isfaction Guaranteed”’ unit that 

. removes stale, germ-laden air 
from an entire enclosed area 
continuously. 


The Vent-O-Matic farm air con- 
ditioner will give you the right 
environment for your poultry, 
cattle, hogs, and other live- 
stock, all the time. Vent-O-Matic 
also has available a complete 
line of package fans that work 
in conjunction with the farm air 
conditioner, or alone. 


Vent-O-Matic can fill your need 
in ventilation The Right Way. 





See your local Agway Store 
or Representative soon. 


HARRIS SEEDS 


A BIG, BEAUTIFUL PUMPKIN 


Remarkably uniform, round shape . . . hard, 
glossy orange skin . . . a very long keeper. 





This exclusive Harris introduction is ideal for big 
jack o’lanterns. Many weigh 50 Ibs. or more. 


‘ror FREE 1974 CATALOG 


88 pages of illustrations and straight-forward descrip- 
tions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
16 Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y. 14624 





Howden’s Field 


Rated 
HEADGATES | Finest 
Extremely efficient; 1 man 
can operate. Installs R.or L. 
hand; easily moved. Walk- 
thru design for small cattle; 
entire gate opens for large 
cattle. Many proven features. 


Back Saver! 


THE ORIGINAL SOFT 
ee 


COVER 
BOARD* 


EOC 
FITS ALL MOLDBOARD. PLOWS. 


If Your Dealer Doesn’t 


Have It, Order Direct 
Write for Free Catalog 
of Livestock Equipment Only $11995 
Prepaid 
WADLER MFG. CO. 


Dept. 1340-H, Galena, Kan. 66739 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 





Model 101 


Distributed by: J. S. WOODHOUSE Co. 
353-36th. St. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11232 


GORN DISEASES ... 





WN ELM 





GASOLINE AND DIESEL FUEL will be in tight supply fo» 


big spring push on farms. Keep your supplier informed 
of your coming needs, and contact local ASCS office if 
shortage develops on your farm. 


EMIL DISEASE is still major problem with many crops. 


EMIL is lime spelled in reverse ... and lack of lime (low 
soil pH) remains as cause of low yields on many fields. 
Best bet is to-test soil regularly .2. especially true at <¢ 
time when fertilizer supply is short. Lime unlocks plar 
nutrients in soil so plant can get at 'em. 


CASH-FLOW PROJECTION of a business ... including 
farming... is important to lenders. They try to tailor 
the repayment schedule to the cash-flow pattern, and alvo 
use the projection in evaluating the loan application 


in general. 


leaf blights, smut and others... 
overwinter in plant debris. Although no-till does well i 
many situations, best bet is to plow under stubble in 
fields where corn diseases have been a problem. 


TOTAL PROTEIN in ration should be 14-15 percent for 
low milk producers, 16 to 17 percent for high producers, 
says Nate Smith of Animal Science Department at Cornell. 
This involves protein level calculated on all of. ration, 
including roughage. 


Us. BULLER PRODUG TION (at 922 na Nion pounds) in 
1973 was lowest annual figure since records began in 1919, 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES in a host of agricultural 
and rural-living subjects are available at nominal cost. 
For details, write: Correspondence Course, 307 
Agricultural Administration Building, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 16802. 





ACP became REAP, and now it's become RECP (Rural 
Environmental Conservation Program). Funded at $90 
million for calendar 1974, it includes $10 million for a 


forestry incentive effort. 


GUIDE TO FUTURES TRADING is available by suscribng 
to new magazine: FarmFutures, 534 North Broadway, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202. Monthly, $12 per year. 


CALVES do best in controlled-environment housing where 
temperature, ventilation and humidity are constant. Next 
best is to have outdoor temperature, with calves protected 
from drafts. 


NEBRASKA TRACTOR TEST information available by 


writing: Tractor Test Laboratory, Department of 
Agricultural Engineering, University of Nebraska, Lin 
Nebraska 68503. Specify make and model of tractor. 
single copy of report 5 cents each. Annual summary o 
all tractors 50 cents each. 


oln, 


FERTILIZER SHORTAGE shows signs of being worse t 1an 


once thought. 
exists. Prices almost certain to go even higher as plznt- 
ing season approaches. 


World-wide shortage of plant nutrients 


FARM EXPORTS from U.S. totaled $17.7 billion in 


calendar 1973... responsible for first U.S, favorable 
balance of trade since 1970. Without high level of exp: rt, 
the nation's agricultural surplus would be gigantic. 





UNION DUES paid by average member of United Auto 


Workers is $10 per month... making dues to most farn 
Organizations seem pretty puny. 


eS SE eS en Ch naan: 
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VAN DALE 


SCF-1400 TRAVELING 
BUNK FEEDER 






The SCF-1400 traveling bunk 
feeder puts you on track to fast- 
er, more profitable operation. 
Delivers up to 40 tons per hour. 
Exclusive ‘‘snap-together’’ gal- 
vanized construction reduces 
erection time as much as 50%. 
Adapts to any feeding need in 
barn or out-of-doors. Heavy-duty 
chain and construction means 
longer life. Large 14” trough 
gives more capacity. See us to- 
day for all the facts. 


| & CLOVER 


Clover-Line Products distributed by: 


° Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


° Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


° Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


* Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


* Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 





Ronk “soft-start” 
electric motors 
give top performance 
on single-phase rural lines 


There’s no need to wear out 
expensive tractors powering crop 
dryers, hammermills, augers, irri- 
gation pumps and other farm 
equipment. Ronk offers electric 
motors designed to handle all of 
the jobs efficiently and depend- 
ably from single-phase power. 


POWER-TWIN « UNIVERSAL 

Ronk‘’s Power-Twin ® Universal mo- 
tor, available since 1958, is a proven 
pioneer in the soft-start motor field. 
It is designed to combine high 
performance with the low starting 
Current necessary on single-phase 


Power lines. Operates with full 
ratings on three-phase current when 
available. From 3 HP thru 100 HP. 


SOFT-SOFT START 

Soft-soft start’ motors are special 
Single-phase motors requiring ex- 
tremely low starting currents. Horse- 
Power for horsepower, these motors 
use 25% less starting current than 
any other single-phase motor in the 
field; this allows the consumer to 
utilize more horsepower when his 
peak current capacity is limited. 
From 15 HP thru 100 HP. 


Free information available 


SYSTEM ANALYZER DIV. 


RONK ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES, inc. 


1205 E. STATE STREET, NOKOMIS, ILL. 62075 
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LIVESTOCK 





Pig Plastic — New plastic slats for 
confinement rearing of swine have 
been introduced by Farmstead In- 
dustries of Cedar Falls, Iowa. Ad- 
vantages attributed to these slats 
include less manure build-up, less 
heat or cold conduction, and a cushion 
effect when the slats “give a little” 
as the animals walk over them. For 
further information, write: Farm- 
stead Industries, Division of Farm- 
hand, Inc., 222 Second Avenue, 
P. O. Box 279, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
50613. 


Scours — One of the main killers of 
young calves is scours. Animal sci- 
entists at Cornell recommend the 
following treatment: 

1. When scours first show up, ad- 
minister antibiotics or other scour 
medications immediately to knock 
out the bacteria. Don’t put it off 
hoping the animal will snap out of 
it! 

2. Cut milk or milk replacer solids 
by about half to reduce food avail- 
able for the bacteria to live on, and 
keep the water at about the same 
level. 

3. Maintain fluid intake by feeding 
electrolytes to provide ions which 
help retain fluids in the body. This 
counteracts dehydration. 

4. If the condition persists, take 
away all milk or replacer and feed 
only an electrolyte for a day or two, 
then gradually switch back to regu- 
lar feed. 

An electrolyte solution to make 
at home contains: 8 tablespoons 
dextrose or white corn syrup; 2 
teaspoons salt; 1 teaspoon baking 
soda; 1 gallon warm water. 

Feed at the rate of 1 pound per 
10 pounds of calf body weight, fed 
four times a day. A nipple pail or 
bottle works best. 


The American Agriculturist horse 
judging feature promises to attract 
more than 3,000 entries. The entry 
form and the five classes to judge 
appeared in the February issue. 

You and your friends are cordial- 
ly invited to send entries to us. To be 
considered, an entry must be post- 
marked no later than midnight, May 
11974, 

Following the close of the contest, 
the official placings, reasons, scoring 
key and also the names of the high- 
bracket scorers will be published. 

Address your entries to: 

American Agriculturist 

1974 Horse Judging Contest 
P.O. Box 370 

Ithaca, New York 14850 
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4, like the wheel, it probably 
and sizes. Some big, some 
some for that. With each, 
# with one exception. The 
a It always remains the same. 
-:49 innovators behind these ideas? 
. $2 the business! At Gilmore-Tatge 
4 ed the recirculating batch dryer. 
batch dryer in the business. 


From an austere beginning with a yeammes 250 bushel gas and PTO model 
to our big 500 bushel, completely “sige” automatic, Model 570A, we've 
kept the principle the same. We've stuck to our basic idea....... and it’s paid 
off. Recently, we saw the need for a continuous flow dryer. The Tox-O-Wik 
11960. Aswith the GT Tox-O-Wik Recirculating Batch Dryer, we think 
we've got another winner on our hands. Both machines, even though differ- 
ent in design and size, still hold a common principle. Each has the versatility 
to dry any crop, under any weather condition, faster, more efficiently, and 
with a higher degree of reliability than grain dryers of competitive price. 






basic principle behind each. %::-_ 
And, have you ever noticed the %::: 
They're usually the biggest in % : 
we're no exception. We pioneer- % 
Now we have the largest selling 























If you would like information on the GT Tox-O-Wik or Tox-O-Wik II, fill in 
the attached coupon below. Just specify the model size you're interested in. 
We'd like to show you all the ‘whats’, ‘whys’, and ‘wherefores’ of our success 











LJ 570A (500 Bu, Automatic) 


C] 240 Bu. one pass continuous flow 






Name 
Address 
City 
Zip 


GILMORE-TATGE MFG. CO., INC. CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 







State 












Dept. 32 











NEW YORK 

Ag Equipment, Inc. — Oakfield 716/948-3511 

Ag Equipment — Albion 716/589-6005 

C & J Implement Center — LaFargeville 315/658-2266 
Fingerlakes Equipment Co. — Waterloo 315/539-3531 





Fingerlakes Tractor, Inc. — Penn Yan 315/536-2304 
N. Palladino & Son — Janesville 315/677-3141 

Otis Joroleman & Son — Weedsport 315/834-3701 
Saxby Implement — Mendon 716/624-2938 
















101 EASTERN AVENUE @ £SYRACUSE, N.Y. @ 315/463-5276 








The Rufeeder is designed for feeding silage, baled hay, cubed hay, ground 
hay,. chopped hay, and for field green chopping. Made of quality steel and 
treated exterior plywood in trough area and ends for years of service. Mount- 
ed on special low-profile, heavy-duty wagon. 

The Rufeeder is ideal for beef or dairy animals. Trough height of 24 inches is 
easily reached by small calves. The 20 foot by 8 foot unit will accommodate 
approximately 70 head when fed on a free choice basis. 


Call or write: Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Delhi Stage Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 607 / 432-0891 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 


NO NEED TO WEAR A TRUSS 


That Binds, Cuts, Gouges, Slips and Does Not Hold ~ 


If you must wear a Truss for Rupture, don’t miss this. A 
Post Card, with name and address, will get you FREE, and 
without obligation, the complete, modernized Rice Plan of Re- 
ducible Rupture Control. Now in daily use by thousands who 


say they never dreamed possible such secure, dependable and 


comfortable rupture protection. Safely blocks rupture open- 
ing, prevents escape, without need for bulky, cumbersome 
Trusses, tormenting springs or harsh gouging pad pressure. 
Regardless of how long ruptured, size occupation, or trusses 
you have worn, TRY THIS, and send your Post Card today to 
W. S. Rice, Inc., Adams, N. Y. 13605, Dept. 45°P 










CUT, BURN OR KILL FORESTS 


Aside from our sacred “forever 
wild” Adirondack stand of timber 
where we do nothing except let the 
trees grow, mature and rot, there 
seems to be three main ways to 
handle or dispose of our timber re- 
sources. The most common is to cut 
mature trees and haul out the logs 
for the multitudes of uses to which 
they are destined. Most of the con- 
troversy connected with this method 
of harvest has to do with whether 
to selectively cut trees or to clear- 
cut, 


Takes Everything 

Clear-cutting takes everything in 
a given patch and leaves untouched 
everything around that area until the 
cut-over area has been re-seeded and 
the new growth is well established. 
Actually, it is almost as if one divided 
a forest into big fields, with each field 
being planted, grown and harvested 
on a different schedule than the sur- 
rounding fields. In terms of managing 
a forest, and as a way to reduce 
harvesting costs and waste, it makes 
a lot of sense. Having sections of a 
forest in different stages of maturity 
is also said to offer the ultimate in 
wildlife habitat. 

Burning off our woodlands is less 
controversial. All agree that this is 
a terrible waste of resources — not 
only of lumber and wildlife, but also 
of soil if the burned-over area is 
sizable and especially if it is hilly 
or mountainous. Fire is a method 
of uncontrolled clear-cutting. 

Last summer, we were appalled 
at the statistics of how many thou- 
sands of acres of timber were burned 
daily in some of our western states. It 
was spectacular and most disturbing, 
especially at a time when lumber 
prices were already soaring. And in a 
less spectacular. way, right here in 
our own back yard, we were losing 
more good lumber than was lost to 
the fires... and we will again next 
summer. The gypsy moth was chew- 
ing away at the leaves of our trees 
along the eastern and southeastern 
coast in a terrible, methodical way. 
Of course the first year doesn’t kill 
the trees, but whole areas where the 
infestation has persisted bear mute 
testimony to the deadly damage 
these insects do. 


Waste 


Lest anyone forget, this is clear- 
cutting at its worst. Once killed, the 
trees are cut and the lumber used. 
There is no other way. And the in- 
vaded areas are not little patches. 
They are sections so large there is 
real concern that the loss from wide- 
spread washing and flooding may 
come to be as great as the loss of the 
lumber and the recreational loss in 


the affected areas. 
Against the forest fire we go all 


out, using every technique and piece 
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of equipment and all available man- 
power. Against the gypsy moth, we 
tie one hand behind our back. 

Studies in Pennsylvania show that 
forests sprayed with DDT (before 
it was banned) still have protection 
from the gypsy moth. Materials cur- 
rently approved for use, even though 
much costlier, are nowhere near as 
effective and have to be repeated 
every year if any acceptable level 
of control is to be expected. 

Our ban on DDT keeps us from 
wiping out this scourge and means 
we spend vast sums of money while 
we continue to lose our forest re- 
sources and run the very real risk of 
flooding, not only in the denuded 
counties but in the downstream areas 
in the paths of the streams and rivers 
draining from the afflicted regions. 
We certainly pay a high price to 
assuage the fears of those who can 
see nothing but evil in the use of 
DDT ... the findings of research 
and science notwithstanding. 


SEEDING RATES 


Over the years, the cost of seed 
has risen, but it has still been a pretty 
minor item for most field crops. Un- 
der these conditions, and recognizing 
soil conditions as sometimes less than 
optimum, farmers have tended to 
put on a little more seed than was 
recommended, especially in the case 
of alfalfa. 

As we went to straight alfalfa, 
clear-seeded without the “insurance” 
of some clover and timothy for wet 
spots, it seemed especially worth- 
while to put on two or three or four 
extra pounds of seed per acre. In 
view of the present scarcity of seed 
and its high price, this practice may 
now be questioned. 

Some Ohio State research that has 
been kicking around for a spell sug- 
gests that, while the stand may 
initially look better when heavier 
seeding rates are used, yields the 
first and subsequent years are little 
influenced by seeding rates. What 
seems to happen is that a thin stand 
fills in and thickens up, and a too- 
thick stand tends to thin itself to 
about the same level as would be 
achieved with a 12-14 pound seeding 
rate per acre. 


Probably we have to make two 
assumptions before we buy this. 
First, conditions on good alfalfa soil 
aren't all that different in Ohio than 
in the Northeast. Second, we must 
assume good seeding and cultural 
practices before we even talk about 
reducing seeding rates. If we make 
these two assumptions, then we might 
well consider whether we can justify 
going over the 12-14 pound level of 
seeding. 

The big variations in stands and 
subsequent yields noted at Ohio 
State are no different than have been 


noted by our extension people. Hav- 
ing met lime, drainage and fertiliza- 
tion recommendations, the big hurdle 
is to get the seed on right. As we've 
been told right along, this means a 
firm, uniform seed bed with the seed 
not too deep and the soil well packed 
or firmed up around the seed. 

A wrinkle the Buckeyes suggest 
makes good sense. Cultipacking 
ahead of seeding makes shallow fur- 
rows for the seed to fall into. When 
the ground is rolled or cultipacked 
after seeding, the seed is covered 
(but shallow) and there is a good 
soil-seed contact. 

The Brillion seeder would be ideal 
to accomplish this, but not everyone 
has one, nor can they all get one 
this year. Once over the ground with 
a cultipacker ahead of the seeding 
would still be a lot cheaper than 
an extra 4 to 5 pounds of seed. . . 
and infinitely better than getting a 
poor stand. Where a mixture of for- 
age seeds is used, some reduction in 
the seeding rates from those tra- 
ditionally used may also be in order. 


BOCES 


Perhaps few educational changes 
have done as much for our youth as 
the inauguration of the cooperatively 
owned and controlled schools either 
on a county or larger basis. These 
boards of cooperative educational 
services (BOCES) are merely an ex- 
tension of the member school sys- 
tems. 

By joining together to make classes 
of efficient size, and to have the 
necessary staff and equipment, 
schools are able to offer to their stu- 
dents a broad new list of courses 
and training which could never have 
been available in each of the various 
member schools. In spite of the need 
to bus kids considerable distances 
to such schools and the resultant 
higher costs, most people readily 
acknowledge that these BOCES 
centers are meeting a real need. 

Recently, a few people have been 
making noises to the effect that the 
public has little or no control over 
the BOCES schools, their costs or 
curricula. Such statements seem to be 
predicated on the notion that be- 
cause the board of education of the 
BOCES institution is not elected 
directly by the general public, at 
the school’s annual meeting, the 
board is somehow not responsible 
or accountable to anyone. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 


Partners 


Each school that is a member of 
a BOCES unit is a partner in the 
venture. The center is, in fact, an 
extension of each school’s facilities. 
The board of each participating 
school district elects one of its mem- 
ber to serve on the BOCES board, 
and each of these districts shares the 
cost of running the cooperative 
school program. 

The county superintendent of 
schools is the chief administrative 
officer of BOCES. The district princi- 
pals or superintendents of the mem- 
ber schools meet with him and dis- 
cuss needs, programs, costs, and 
various other problems. These chief 
school officers have real input in 
this joint endeavor, which is an ex- 
tension of their schools and of their 
responsibilities. 


In our local BOCES, there is real 
communication between the county 
superintendent and their chief school 
officers that are a part of the BOCES. 
Minutes of their meetings are also 
made a regular part of the material 
available to the local boards of edu- 
cation of the member schools. 

The BOCES board has the same 
kind of responsibilities to the local 
member districts and their boards 
of education as a local board has to 
the individual citizens of the school 
district. If a BOCES board is not 
responsive to the convictions of the 
boards of education in the member 
districts, those boards have two 
clear avenues for change and cor- 
rection. They can meet with the 
BOCES board and state their desires 
as well as urge their chief school 
officers to express their thinking to 
the county superintendent of edu- 
cation. 

The second approach is, of course, 
for the local school board to vote 
out those members of the BOCES 
board who do not respond to the 
needs and mood of the member dis- 
tricts. As long as the boards of edu- 
cation of member districts elect the 
BOCES board, they can exercise 
this control. 


Influence 


The general public can and should 
exert its influence on the BOCES 
program through its local school 
board. It is my strong conviction 
that the members of the various 
school boards know who will make 
good and useful members of a 
BOCES board. Few people are 
elected to BOCES boards until they 
have served on the board of a local 
school district. Their colleagues soon 
know whether they have the proper 
qualifications to be truly useful mem- 
bers of a local board or of a BOCES 
board. 

Local board members aren’t about 
to send someone to serve on a 
BOCES board unless that person has 
already proved his or her worth on 
a school board back in one of the 
home districts. 


FAT ON HIS BACK 


It sometimes seems that we misuse 
our pets as badly as we do ourselves. 
I refer to the fact that too many 
horses, dogs, and people are too fat. 
Let’s just concentrate on the first 
two! 

In nature, I suppose the coyote 
and wolf and other carnivores eat 
when they get hungry . . . if they 
can find an obliging rabbit, fawn, 
lamb, or whatever from which to 
make a meal. In spring and summer, 
when the young of other species are 
abundant and easily caught, these 
carnivores live the good life. They 
may even put a few pounds on 4 
frame probably pretty well down to 
a bare minimum after a winter of 
tough hunting. 

Now let’s look at our domesticated 
friends. Day in and day out, they 
get about all they will eat — [00 
much by any measure. Instead of 
being down to a fighting trim, they 
are fat and lazy, wheezing around al 
half speed, not even feeling like 
going out and burning up the energy 
they've been fed. We do them 1° 
kindness by feeding them often and 


so much! 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. H. J. Neu, Prattsburg 
Refund on order 

Mrs. Bruce Neale, Walton 
Refund on parts 

Mr. Ivan Risedorph, Smyrna 
Refund on order 

Mrs. Ray Haggerty, Philadelphia 
Refund on order 

Mrs. Florence Silverman, 
Mongaup Valley 
Refund on order 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Frank Belitskus, Cuddy 


Refund on order 
Mr. Harold Crawford, Mansfield 
Refund on dispenser 


NEW JERSEY 
Mr. Enoch Jablonski, Barnegat 


Refund on plants 


MAINE 

Mrs. Celia Davis, Center Lovell 
Refund on shoes 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs. Leonard Ford, Peabody 
Refund on order 





FIREPLACES 


Because of the energy situation, 
many a fireplace is being reactivated 
after years of serving only as a 
decoration. A fireplace may be cozy, 
but it is not the most efficient way 
of providing heat — and it can be a 
dangerous method. 

The Consumer Product Safety 
Commission estimates that there 
were about 5,800 injuries associated 
with fireplaces in 1973, not to men- 
tion a great deal of property damage. 

On request, we will supply a 
checklist of precautions to take even 
before arranging for wood to burn 
in your fireplace, along with a list 
of the desirability of various types 
of wood for use in fireplaces. Address 
your request to READER SERVICE, 
P. O. Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


NORS 


National Opportunity Research 
Service of Princeton, New Jersey, 
was established in 1971. John M. 
Gallo was president of the one-man 
Operation, later to be joined by Jack 
L. Fried. Circulars sent through 
the mail offered memberships in 
NORS at half price. 

Recipients were assured that, be- 
ginning with peanuts, they could 
pyramid” their holdings until they 
reached the million mark. If you 
had no peanuts, you could start with 
pennies and build a giant business. 

Testimonials from members were 
featured before there were any mem- 
bers. So far as we can determine, the 
same two pieces of literature have 
been used from the beginning. 

The two principals have learned 
that all good things must come to 
an end — and in this case the end 
came relatively soon. On August 23, 
1973, a federal judge ordered postal 
authorities to halt mail delivery. 
A federal indictment on 69 charges 
of mail fraud and conspiracy was 
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issued by the office of the U. S. At- 
torney General against the corpor- 
ation and its two principals, followed 
by indictment by a federal grand 
jury. Also, by consent order of the 
Superior Court of New Jersey, NORS 
has been enjoined from any further 
use of its two circulars. 


BACK AGAIN 


Former customers of Arrow Greet- 
ings, owned and mismanaged by 
Lowell F. Jones, have been getting 
mailings signed by Mrs. Audrey 
Ackermann who claims to be the 
owner of Deep South Gift and Card 
Company of New Orleans. 

Included is a credit coupon which 
lucky recipients can use in placing 
orders with Deep South. If one places 
a big enough order, supposedly he 
can recoup all of the losses he suf- 
fered through earlier dealings with 
Arrow. 

Deep South frankly outlines 
charges made against Arrow and its 
owner, although Jones is not men- 
tioned by name. It relates that the 
owner was sentenced to nine months 
in a federal prison on ten counts of 
mail fraud, and that Deep South has 
acquired at least some of Arrow’s 
unfilled orders. Mrs. Ackermann 
claims to have been in the gifts and 
greetings business for sixteen years 
in New Orleans, “1,100 miles from 
Arrow in Minneapolis.” 

She sure has been in the business 
— working part of the time at least 
for Capitol Card Company, another 
of Lowell Jones’ firms. When his five 
companies went bankrupt, she started 
her own business. 

Arrow may have been over 1,000 
miles from New Orleans, but Lowell 
Jones isn’t. He is out of prison; and, 
on January 2 of this year, he wrote 
the Better Business Bureau that he 
is connected with Deep South Gift 
and Card Company. We are not sur- 
prised because we could see no other 
way that the new company could 
have come into possession of un- 
filled orders of the bankrupt Arrow 
Greetings. 

All of this turned up after con- 
siderable probing on the part of 
READER SERVICE. Although com- 
plaints have not yet started to pile 
up against Deep South, we are told 
that the U. S. Postal Service is in- 
vestigating the firm to determine 
whether the mails are being used in 
violation of the mail fraud statute. 

The one complaint we have re- 
ceived gives us a hint of how the 
new operation may develop. When 
an order did not arrive promptly, a 
subscriber asked us to write Deep 
South. We were informed that the 
order had been shipped. What we 
were not told was that it was a par- 
tial shipment, with a credit voucher 
for use when ordering again. The 
customer is temporarily satisfied, and 
Deep South probably received 
enough money to pay for all of the 
merchandise shipped. Some discount! 

Atta goin’, Lowell. It’s not good 
to see you back at the old stand. 


YOU NEVER KNOW 


TRACTOR FLIPPED 


Otto Sick of Cohocton, N.Y. was oper- 
ating his tractor fitted with a front end 
loader. The weight of the load caused 
the tractor to flip. When the tractor 
rolled Mr. Sick was thrown off and 
caught beneath. Suffering from a back 
and shoulder injury he was lucky not 
to be hospitalized, even so, he was 
laid up at home for many weeks be- 
fore getting back to work. His com- 
bination of North American policies 
paid benefits totalling $1175.00. 


FIGHTING FIRE 


Menzo Peck farmer and volunteer fire- 
man from Cohocton, N.Y. was fighting a 
business block fire in the village of 
Cohocton. Without warning the hose he 
was working with exploded and sprayed 
him with hot water. Both thighs: and 
lower body suffered second degree 
burns. Mr. Peck spent 20 days in the 
hospital and weeks following laid up 
at home. His North American policies 
paid $1528.54 in benefits. 


Local agent Turk Muller of Bath, N.Y. was able to deliver 
benefit checks to these men as they wisely took out protection 
with Mr, Muller before their accidents. 


OTHER CLAIMS PAID 
A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Lee Meyn, Andover, N.Y. _....0.00000... $1379.29 
Hit by wheelbarrow—head injury 
Rudolph Sluga, E. Randolph, N.Y. 
Thrown from horse—broke wrist 

Elba Kemp, Olean, N.Y. 
Fell from ladder—broke back 
Gertrude Underwood, Locke, N.Y. ... 388.00 
Fell on wet stones—broke arm 
Anthony Calabrese, Jamestown, N.Y. _ 222.00 
Pan fell out of cupboard—broke teeth 
Herman Swanson, Cassadaga, N.Y. ... 292.03 
Caught in silo unloader—broke finger 
Bernard Halstead, Wellsburg, N.Y. ... 1098.57 
Auto accident—internal injuries 
Gail Delee, Otselic, N.Y. _..... 
Chain saw acc.—cut foot 
William Chauvin, W. Chazy, N.Y. _... 252.86 
Fell shoveling snow off roof—broke wrist 
Louis Sergent, Cincinnatus, N.Y. _.... 491.40 
Ran over by spreader—broke ankle 
Harold Jones, Hobart, N.Y. 
Snowmobile accident—injured leg 
Peter Pero IV, Brant, N.Y. 
Climbing tree, fell—broke shoulder 
Louis Dickens, Batavia, N.Y. _........ 
School bus hit from behind—inj. neck 
Henry Huxtable, West Winfield, N.Y. _ 
Tripped on step—broke ankle 
James Pete, Evans Mills, N.Y. 
Fell from tractor—injured spine 
Gerald Yancey, Lowville, N.Y. 
Hit by hay bale—inj. knee 
Milton Bush, Lowville, N.Y... 
Slipped on icy stone—inj. thigh 
Bruce Caccamis, Lima, N.Y. _. 220.00 
Wheelbarrow tipped over—broke tooth 
David Campbell, Earlville, N.Y. _... 414.28 
Kicked by cow—injured back 
Ralph Sharp, Hilton, N.Y. 
Getting off truck, fell—broke hip 
Benedict Chorzelewski, Fonda, N.Y. _. 
Fell on concrete—injured hip 
George Perry, Ransomville, N.Y. 
Auto accident—whiplash injury 
Everett Avery, New Hartford, N.Y. ._. 611.46 
Tractor trailer accident—cut face 
Carlton Badman, Skaneateles, N.Y. _ 225.02 
Caught under tractor seat—broke finger 
Donald Phelps, Gorham, N.Y. ....... 440.00 
Slipped and fell—broke arm 
Mary Sanok, Goshen, N.Y. 
Driving forklift—inj. leg 


771.20 


537.53 
218.69 


1355.71 
312.84 


372.84 


Ivy Caster, Sandy Creek, N.Y. —.......... $1987.84 
Fell on stairs—inj. back 

Edwin Hall, Burlington Flats, N.Y. _. 
Fell from tractor—inj. arm 

Gregg Slocum, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 1174.64 
Auto accident—broke jaw 

Arnold Hoffman, Poetenkill, N.Y. _..... 1020.00 
Unloading truck slipped on ice—internal inj. 

Pierre Pomainville, Massena, N.Y. _. 719.00 
Snowmobile accident—broke teeth 

Alan Webb, Edwards, N.Y. 
Sliding down hill—broke arm 

Lionel Lambert, Sharon Springs, N.Y. 1327.84 
Fell over bank—inj. shoulder 

Helen Wade, Waterloo, N.Y. .......... 640.05 
Hit by hay bales—inj. back 

Michael Zemeic, Hammondsport, N.Y. 429.81 
Knocked down by heifer—broke arm 

H. A. Babcock, Cameron Mills, N.Y. 1525.00 
Fell getting out of truck—inj. knee 

Henry Zimnoski, Mattituck, N.Y. _..... 320.66 
Caught in steering wheel—inj. thumb 

Louie Rudin, Sr., Owego, N.Y... 169.91 
Dropped battery—broke toe 

Edward Strait, Owego, N.Y. 
Fell off wagon—injured neck 

Eleanor Cornelius, Dryden, N.Y. 461.54 
Fell on wet floor—broke arm 

Richard Armstrong, Granville, N.Y. .. 152.14 
Wrench slipped, hit grinder—cut tendons 

Thomas Brandt, Sodus, N.Y. _.............. 1467.14 
Auto accident—injured neck 

Clara Cornelius, Sodus, N.Y. 
Fell on cellar steps—inj. ribs, back 

Wyman Hawks, Arcade, N.Y. 
Stepped on stone—inj. 

Sylvia Teeter, Milan, Pa. 
Kicked by cow—injured thigh 

Thomas Gage, Cambridge Sprgs., 
Playing basketball—inj. knee 

Viola Jerauld, Nicholson, Pa. 
Fell on driveway—broke arm 

Joseph Molnar, Phillipsburg, NJ. 
Fell getting off tractor—inj. neck 

Kathleen Truszkowski, Somerset, N.J. _ 
Fell off wagon—inj. teeth 

Karen Cole, Turner Falls, Mass. _ 
Slipped, fell—broke jaw 

Dora Rickards, Madison, Me. ....... 1059.28 
Slipped and fell—broke leg 

Robert Ketcham, Brandon, Vt. 
Hit by falling tree—broke jaw 


528.56 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


iv ~ y 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (in Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 





NEW YORK 


ALBANY COUNTY 


Albany Dodge, Inc. 
770 Central Ave. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Newell Bros., Inc. 
169-171 Ontario St. 
Cohoes, N.Y. 


ALLEGANY COUNTY 


Pfuntner Sales & Service, Inc. 
120 Railroad Ave. 
Wellsville, N.Y. 


BROOME COUNTY 


Miller Motor Car Corp. 
4455 Vestal Parkway E. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Deposit Motor Sales, Inc. 
62 Second St. 

Deposit, N.Y. 


CATTARAUGUS COUNTY 


Knight’s Service Garage 
8 Main St. 

Franklinville, N.Y. 

A. L. Sibley Motors, Inc. 
520 Rock City St. 

Little Valley, N.Y. 

Paul Brown Motors, Inc. 
1145 E. State St. 
Olean, N.Y. 


Kronz's Garage, Inc. 

Main St. 

Perrysburg, N.Y. 

Randolph Motors, Inc. 

91 Jamestown St. 
Randolph, N.Y. 

Little Valley Auto Sales, Inc. 
Route 353 

Salamanca, N.Y. 


CAYUGA COUNTY 


Ryerson Dodge, Inc. 
Grand Ave. 

Auburn, N.Y. 

James E: Ryerson, Inc. 
55 Main St. 

Moravia, N.Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 


Farrell Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
258 W. Main St. 

Fredonia, N.Y. 

Cusimano Bros. Garage, Inc. 
616 Buffalo St. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


Damon Motors, Inc. 

120 Central Ave. 

Silver Creek, N.Y. 
Westfield Dodge City, Inc. 
East Main St. 

Westfield, N.Y. 


CHEMUNG COUNTY 


Elmira Dodge, Inc. 
251-253 Baldwin St. 
Elmira, N.Y. 


CHENANGO COUNTY 


Nearing Dodge, Inc. 
Hale Street Ext. 
Norwich, N.Y. 


CLINTON COUNTY 


Ausable Motor Sales, Inc. 
Main St. 
Ausable Forks, N.Y. 


E. S. Mason, Inc. 
Upper Cornelia St. 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 


Chatham Motor Company, Inc. 
17 Austerlitz St. 
Chatham, N.Y. 


Village Dodge, Inc. 
98 Green St. 
Hudson, N.Y. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


Delhi Motor Co., Inc. 

4 Meredith St. 

Delhi. N.Y. 

Craft Motor Co., Inc. 

Main St. 

Margaretville, N.Y. 

Fendick Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
27 Smith St. 

Sidney, N.Y. 

K. Rappleyea Chrysler-Plymouth 
Beaver & Main St. 

Stamford, N.Y. 

Buteau’s Dodge Sales 

60-62 Delaware Ave. 

Walton, N.Y. 


ERIE COUNTY 


Crest Dodge, Inc. 
1510 Orchard Park Rd. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


There’s a man in your locality 
with the right Dodge truck for 
your farm operation. 

See him this week. 


James R. Shaw Co. 
Olean Rd. 
Chaffee, N.Y. 


Mid-City Dodge, Inc. 
2185 Walden Ave. 
Cheektowaga, N.Y. 
Smith Bros. Dodge, Inc. 
10085 Main St. 
Clarence, N.Y. 

Aurora Dodge, Inc. 
6800 Seneca St. 

Elma, N.Y. 


Fairway Dodge Sales, Inc. 
395 Buffalo St. 
Hamburg, N.Y. 

Pioneer Dodge, Inc. 
3445 Delaware Ave. 
Kenmore, N.Y. 

DeLacy Motors, Inc. 
5229 Broadway 
Lancaster, N.Y. 

Bob Johnson Motors 
195 W. Main St. 
Springville, N.Y. 
Transitowne Dodge, Inc. 
7408 Transit Road 
Williamsville, N.Y. 


ESSEX COUNTY 


Vincent S. Jerry & Sons, Inc. 
South Main St. 

Crown Point, N.Y. 
Adirondack Auto Service 
Route #9 

Elizabethtown, N.Y. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


S & S Auto Sales, Inc. 
W. Main St. Rd. 
Malone, N.Y. 


Lakeside Garage 
111 River St. 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


FULTON COUNTY 


H & P Motors, Inc. 
65-67 South Main St. 
Gloversville, N.Y. 


Howell & Pierson, Inc. 
224-226 W. Main St. 
Johnstown, N.Y. 


GENESEE COUNTY 


Greco Sales & Service, Inc. 
Route 20 

Darien Center, N.Y. 

LeRoy Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
7133 West Main St. 

LeRoy, N. Y. 

Zigrossi Motors 

109-111 Main St. 

Oakfield, N.Y. 


HAMILTON COUNTY 


Day’s Garage 
Rt. 30, North 
Long Lake, N.Y. 


HERKIMER COUNTY 


Paul Newman Motor Sales, Inc. 
163-165 South Main St. 
Dolgeville, N.Y. 

Holt Bros., Inc. 

94-100 W. Main St. 

Mohawk, N.Y. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Fuikerson Motors 
Route #11 

Adams, N.Y. 
Carthage Dodge, Inc. 
320 N. School St. 
Carthage, N.Y. 
Bickelhaupt’s Garage 
211-213 Main St. 
Theresa, N.Y. 
Lathan’s, Inc. 

Outer Washington St. Rd. 
Watertown, N.Y. 


LEWIS COUNTY 


Donaldson Dodge 
Croghan, N.Y. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 


Frank Piraino, Inc. 

110 W. Main St. 

Avon, N.Y. 

Lent Dodge, Inc. 

8 Ossian St. 

Dansville, N.Y. 

Schiano Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
84 Avon Road 

Geneseo, N.Y. 


MADISON COUNTY 


Madison Dodge, Inc. 
Main St. 
Madison, N.Y. 


A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
192 Madison St. 
Oneida, N.Y. 


MONROE COUNTY 


Barry Dodge 
4579 S. Main St. 
Brockport, N.Y. 
Scutti Dodge Inc. 
1301 Fairport Rd. 
Fairport, N.Y. 


Greece Dodge City, Inc. 
4477 Ridge Road, West 
Greece, N.Y. 


Culver Dodge, Inc. 
1733 Ridge Road, East 
Rochester, N.Y. 
McEvoy Dodge, Inc. 


2400 W. Henrietta Rd. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Weller Motors, Inc. 
Stutson St. & Thomas Ave. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Gray-Raycheff, Inc. 

69 Rochester St. 
Scottsville, N.Y. 

Ross Motors Webster Corp. 
943 Ridge Road 

Webster, N.Y. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Valley Dodge, Inc. 

24 River St. 

Amsterdam, N.Y. 
MacLauchlin Auto Sales, Inc. 
10 West Main St. 

St. Johnsville, N.Y. 


NIAGARA COUNTY 


Schmid Motors, Inc. 
5869 South Transit Rd. 
Lockport, N.Y. 

Falls Dodge, Inc. 

2380 Military Rd. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


ONEIDA COUNTY 


Zeigler’s Motor Sales, Inc. 
202 Ford Ave. 

Boonville, N.Y. 

Crist Motors 

14-18 Main St. 

Camden, N.Y. 

Clinton Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
12 Franklin Ave. 

Clinton, N.Y. 

A. J. Ryan Motors, Inc. 
601 W. Dominick St. 
Rome, N.Y. 

Dodge City of Utica, Inc. 
Truck Route 5A 

Yorkville, N.Y. 


ONONDAGA COUNTY 


Donoghue Dodge Corp. 
Rt. 11 & Pine Grove Rd. 
Cicero, N.Y. 

Val’s Motors, Inc. 

756 State Fair Blvd. 
Lakeland, N.Y. 

A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
102-106 E. Seneca St. 
Manlius, N.Y. 

Sam Dell’s Dodge Corp. 
1011 W. Genesee St. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


ONTARIO COUNTY 


Finger Lakes Motors, Inc. 
2555 Rochester Rd. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Geneva Automobile Company, Inc. 


145 Castle St. 
Geneva, N.Y. 


ORLEANS COUNTY 


Engle-Harrison Motor Co., Inc. 
13936 Route 31W 

Albion, N.Y. 

McMurray Motors, Inc. 

1405 Transit Rd., South 
Medina, N.Y. 


OSWEGO COUNTY 


Longley Bros. 

East River Rd., South 

Fulton, N.Y. 

Leon Shapiro Motor Sales, Inc. 
410 West First St. 

Oswego, N.Y. 

Dick Goslin, Inc. 

Route 11, North 

Pulaski, N.Y. 


OTSEGO COUNTY 


Mohawk Chrysler Plymouth, Inc. 
U.S. 28, Chestnut St., South 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Burr’s Dodge, Inc. 

Chestnut St. 

Oneonta, N.Y. 

Frank Patterson & Sons 


Main St. 
Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


RENSSELAER COUNTY 


Ken Goewey Dodge, Inc. 
360 Fifth Ave. 
Troy, N.Y. 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY 


Brown's Dodge, Inc. 

Russell Road 

Canton, N.Y. 

Gouverneur Motor Sales, Inc. 
385-387 E. Main St. 
Gouverneur, N.Y. 

North Country Dodge, Inc. 
E. Orvis St. 

Massena, N.Y. 


Harold L. McAdam 
R.D. Heuvelton Rd. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Clarence J. Russell 
837 State St. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Blevins Motors 
Route #4 
Potsdam, N.Y. 


SARATOGA COUNTY 
Ed Shepherd Dodge, Inc. 
U.S. Route 9 at Exit 13 off Northway 
Malta, N.Y. 


SCHENECTADY COUNTY 
Wedekind Motors, Inc. 
1595 State St. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

Scotia Motors, Inc. 
110 Mohawk Ave. 
Scotia, N.Y. 


SCHOHARIE COUNTY 
Head Sales & Service 


Route 145 
Lawyersville, N.Y. 


SCHUYLER COUNTY 
Learn Motor Company, Inc. 
502 N. Franklin St. 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. 


SENECA COUNTY 
Starr Shaw Sales, Inc. 


364 E. Main St. 
Waterloo, N.Y. 


STEUBEN COUNTY 
Warren Stiker 
E. Front St. 
Addison, N.Y. 
Scudder Motor Co. 
8524 Main St. 
Campbell, N.Y. 
Maple City Dodge, Inc. 
76 Seneca St. 
Hornell, N.Y. 


TIOGA COUNTY 


Tioga Motors, Inc. 
Upper Fifth Ave. 
Owego, N.Y. 


TOMPKINS COUNTY 
William T. Pritchard, Inc. 


304-306 S. Cayuga St. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


WARREN COUNTY 
Ford Garage Company, Inc. 
109 Warren St. 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Griffin Brothers, Inc. 
Route 22 
Salem, N.Y. 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Macedon Dodge, Inc. 

90 Main St. 

Macedon, N.Y. 

Wayne Motor Sales 

335 W. Union St. 

Newark, N.Y. 

Pat Mitchell Auto Sales, Ltd. 
Route 104 

Ontario, N.Y. 

Tiberio Motors 


W. Church St. 
Savannah, N.Y. 


WYOMING COUNTY 


McClurg Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
125 N. Center St. 
Perry, N.Y. 


YATES COUNTY 


Penn Yan Dodge, Inc. 
Route 14A 
Penn Yan, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA ~ 


BRADFORD COUNTY 


Penn-York Valley Motors Co., Inc. 
310 N. Keystone Ave. 

Sayre, Pa. 

Calkins Motors Sales, Inc. 

510 Elmira St. 

Troy, Pa. 

Dave Snell Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
Route #6 

Wysox, Pa. 


MCKEAN COUNTY 


Philip C. Bauschard 


170 Seaward Avenue 
Bradford, Pa. 


Eldred Garage 

Main St. 

Eldred, Pa. 

Battista Motor Sales 


395 N. Fraley St. 
Kane, Pa. 


Smethport Garage Co., Inc. 
Main St. 

Smethport, Pa. 

TIOGA COUNTY 

Ed Brueilly Dodge 

Re Darel 

Mansfield, Pa. 


WARREN COUNTY 


Len Faulk Dodge, Inc. 
1650 Market St. 
Warren, Pa. 














| f you want to see what’s new in farm trucks, 
see your Dodge Truck Dealer. 


Dodges. Still the only pickups with Electronic Ignition, standard Choice of interiors. 
on allmodels. To you, this means longer periods between ignition tune-ups. Dodge proves a hard-working pickup can also be com- 
Dodge recommends spark plug changes only once every 18,000 miles under fortable. We give you a choice of four different interiors. 
normal driving conditions. Your nearby Dodge Dealer can show you a wide model Plus options such as bucket seats, automatic transmis- 


choice with six-and-one-half- or eight-foot pickup bodies. sion, automatic speed control, and power steering. 










Only Dodge gives you the Club Cab with 34 extra cubic feet of storage space inside the cab—room for things 
or two extra passengers. And for even greater versatility, your pickup can be equipped for gooseneck applica- 
tion. So one truck can lead a double life. New dual rear wheel and four-wheel-drive pickups for 1974. These 
models are available with either conventional or Club Cab pickups. 


wre sere = aaa, a es AY WS mess ei ae ee Sa y 

Dodge has the only medium-duty truck with Electronic Ignition. |t’s the only all-new ‘medium’ for ’74. It has 
a roomier cab... a wraparound hood for easier routine servicing... and a shorter turning radius. Choose single- 
Or two-speed rear axles, four- or five-speed transmissions. GVW’s to 24,000 Ibs., GCW’s to 42,000 Ibs. (For larger 
capacities, the light heavy-duty Dodge D800 models have GVW’s to 29,760 Ibs., GCW’s to 50,000 Ibs.) 
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Planning. 
Take advantage of the wealth eens 
of information and knowledge 

your Surge dealer and the SS 
Surge Planning Service offer. P— 
They can help you fit your 

milking requirements into an 

overall plan that includes 

housing, manure handling, 

holding areas, feeding 

and calving. 


with a Surge system. 


Installation. 

Your Surge dealer and his —— 
personnel have completed =~ 
hundreds of hours of training 

aimed at making sure your 

system is installed properly. 

And, since they all live in 

your community, they'll be 

around to make sure everything 

goes according to plan. 


Labor Efficiency. 

Automated milkers, prep Stalls, 
_ crowd gates, push button 
cleaning and automatic door 
openers all help save time | 
and make a more profitable 
dairy operation. 





Good Cow Milking. 
Revolutionary QTO milkers 
stabilize vacuum and remove 
teat cups automatically as 
each quarter is milked out. 

" QTO units milk faster, cleaner 
and combine with prep stalls 
to provide the right milking 
routine every time. 








Quality Cooling. 

To protect your milk and help 
you market the best product, 
Surge provides a complete 

line of farm tanks, pre-coolers 
and ice builders to meet 

the specific needs of your dairy. 


Service. 

Your Surge dealer offers 
preventative maintenance to 
keep your milking system 
performing at maximum 
efficiency. Results: Reliable, 
sustained high performance 
that keeps labor costs down 
and profit per man hour up. 


“Youre a step ahead with Surge’ 


SURGE 


For more information see your Surge Dealer 
or write to Babson Bros. Co. 
2100 S. York Road, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 
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Left Right 


Exclusive! The 990 Mower-Conditioner 
with electric windrow placement attach- 
ment. To move shields, just flip a 
switch. 

Left or right: Aim windrows away 
from borders. Compensate for cross 
winds and hillsides. Or set up a side-by- 
side “paired” windrow pattern for one- 
pass harvesting with our No. 8 Front- 
Mounted Tractor Rake. 

Wide or narrow: For uniform curing, 





Wide 


adjust swath width on the go. Wide for 
heavy growth. Narrow in light areas. 


Feed swaths (up to 9 ft.) into chopper or 
baler with No. 8 Rake. 


No separate raking tip. No extra 
handling of delicate crops. 

Other 990 exclusives: Rolls separate 
hydraulically to clear slugs (saves time, 
muscle). Fast 1,644 strokes-per-minute 
knife (lets you mow at higher speeds). 
And fluted rolls (require less fuel and 


tip control 
sand swaths. 
Without leaving your tractor sea‘,| 





Narrow 


pull-power than interlocking rolls). 
The 990 Mower-Conditioner. With 
optional windrow placement attach- 


ment and swath aerator. Only at your 
TH dealer. 
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WE BROKE BREAD TOGETHER 


It was my privilege recently to address a 
congenial group of folks at a father-son banquet 
in a rural community. The benediction was 
offered by a Roman Catholic priest, and he spoke 
movingly of the significance of his presence at 
an event sponsored by a Protestant church and 
held at the Odd Fellows Hall. 

Folks, it’s long been my conviction that at 
the heart of the human tragedy is an intolerance 
of the beliefs of our fellow men... ah, fellow 
persons, in deference to the ladies! And I sup- 
pose this springs from the narrowness of spirit 
and thought inevitable in a mortal being whose 
time span upon this earth is but a tick of the 
cosmic clock. The passage of time seems to be 
an essential ingredient in the deepening of 
compassion and understanding. 

It seems to me that each of us rides the 
ocean of life in a symbolic lifeboat... con- 
structed of our intellectual beliefs, cherished 
memories, spiritual convictions, and emotional 
commitments. The lifeboat is comparatively 
small... but it’s all we have. 

When someone begins to question the accept- 
ability of that lifeboat, we react almost by reflex 
with fear and hostility ...and when someone 
else tells us there is a larger lifeboat just a little 
way across the water if we’d just swim to it, we 
are also afraid. Some folks of every religious 
persuasion have the courage to grow... with 
the faith to strike out toward one larger lifeboat 
after another... but all too many of us remain 
frozen in fear to a tiny and inadequate craft 
that cannot tolerate searching questions or dif- 
fering beliefs. 

And so we humans fear and distrust each 
other because our individual lifeboats are dif- 
ferent... overlooking the fact that the ocean 
that bears us on our journey is common to us 
all... and that each of us longingly seeks the 
same harbor of abundant life. 


NONE PROSPEROUS 


In a recent news conference, President Nixon 
commented that, “Farmers never had it so 
good.” Predictably, a hue and cry of consider- 
able dimension arose across the land as leaders 
of farm organizations rose to the attack, and 
sought to outdo each other in denying that 
farmers are making a decent profit. 

Sure, it’s a fact that at any given time some 
farmers are doing worse financially than others. 
For instance, the beef cattlemen have been tak- 
ing their lumps of late... and dairymen are not 
generally as prosperous as the grain farmers of 
the Great Plains. It’s also a fact that only re- 
cently have farmers generally come close to 
earning incomes comparable to their non-farm 
neighbors... after several decades of consider- 
able disparity between those net-income levels. 

The most important single cause of long-range 
disparity of incomes among farmers involves 
differences in managerial ability among tillers 
of the soil. Some farmers can even today make 
a profit selling milk at $7 per hundredweight; 
others couldn’t make money at $12! 

Over the years, though, I’ve learned about 
an Eleventh Commandment... thou shalt not 
ever, ever, report that thy constituency is any- 
where near being well off. For the simple fact 
of life is that nobody is as well off as he wishes 
he were... and thus everybody seems to resent 
being publicly labeled as prosperous. 

Those in positions of leadership in any or- 
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ganization must accept the assignment of mili- 
tantly demanding more of the goodies of the 
world for all members...and loudly denying 
that enough along this line has yet been achieved. 
Ours is a competitive world where we humans 
squabble daily over the division of the economic 
pies, and we find that we must pool our re- 
sources into powerful organizations in order to 
gain more leverage for prying loose a larger 
slice. 

But, amidst this necessary competition, we 
hopefully will occasionally reflect upon the 
great blessings that are ours. The attitude of 
gratitude brings us more joy than all the up- 
tight scrambling for more that generally fills 
our waking hours. 

Farmers, surrounded as they are by the beau- 
ties and mysteries of nature, can more easily 
find an inner satisfaction with their role in life 
than many of us city slickers. Gratitude is a 
marvelous leavening that makes the slice of pie 
we ve fought for worth eating! 


DDT NEEDED 


At a recent meeting of New York State Grape 
Growers, Thomas Zabadal (regional extension 
agent) announced that the World Health Organi- 
zation of the United Nations is seeking additional 
supplies of DDT for anti-malaria work. Grape 
growers snickered a bit, but didn’t have any of 
the material to offer because it’s been outlawed 
in the United States for some time. Recently, 
though, authority was granted by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to use DDT against 
the tussock moth which is defoliating timber- 
land in the Pacific Northwest. 


DDT was sacrificed in many temperate-zone - 


countries upon the altar of emotional expediency, 
but its effectiveness is such that it continues 
to be used to save human lives, and to protect 
vital natural resources. 


COOPERATIVE COOPERATIVES 


Nineteen of the major farm supply coupera- 
tives in the United States (including Agway 
from the Northeast) have formed an international 
trading company to undertake a broad-based 
search for sources of energy. Known as the 
International Energy Cooperative, Inc. (IEC), 
the organization is currently negotiating directly 
with six major oil-producing countries in Africa 
and the Middle East for crude oil and other 
supplies. 

Farm cooperatives began early in 1973 to 
come to grips with a growing energy crisis not 
yet apparent to most government officials. Low- 
sulfur crude oil was even then starting to dry 
up at the refineries owned by the cooperatives. 
White House officials have since acknowledged 
that the warning issued in February, 1973 by 
officials of farm cooperatives was the first ex- 
ternal “alert” about the empty gas pumps that 
were to come. 

Before that year was over...and on into 
1974... farm cooperatives did everything pos- 
sible to keep fuel moving to their customers. 
This included, in many cases, a very substantial 
loss on some batches of purchased fuel. Gasoline, 
propane, and fuel oil were all sold at times by 
the cooperatives at retail prices below what 
that particular shipment had cost in an inter- 
national market characterized by soaring prices. 

The officials of farm cooperatives learned a 
grim lesson in 1973... that they cannot rely on 


some historical suppliers when a crunch comes, 
They have taken a needed step to go directly 
to other sources of supply that hopefully will 
be more reliable. 

Because some powerful men do not like to — 
share power, it is sometimes difficult to get 
cooperatives to cooperate. But the formation 
of the IEC is an example of leadership subor- 
dinating personal ambition on behalf of their 
organizations and the people they serve. 


PACER STUDY 


A popular topic of discussion among agri- 
cultural public-relations types involves the find- 
ings of the PACER study. It was conducted not 
long ago by Professional Agricultural Communi- 
cations, Inc....whose member organizations 
include: Agricultural Relations Council, Ameri- 
can Agricultural Editors Association, American 
Association of Agricultural College Editors, 
Cooperative Editorial Association, National 
Association of Farm Broadcasters, and News- 
paper Farm Editors of America. For a detailed 
report of the survey, write to: PACER, Inc., 
1129 Twentieth Street N.W., Suite 503, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

What did this national survey, based on 2,178 
in-home personal interviews reveal? Here are 
some findings: 

~The majority of the non-farm public be- 
lieved that farmers are harder-working, more 
friendly, more dependable, more productive, 
and more concerned about the environment than 
are non-farmers. 

—Only 20 percent of those interviewed 
thought farmers are more prosperous. than non- 
farmers. 

— Forty-one percent believed food prices 
went up more than any other component of the 
cost of living between 1962 and 1972! This, 
in spite of the fact that average hourly earnings 
actually went up substantially faster than food 
prices (and the cost of living in general) over 
that period. 

— Asked about what steps should be taken to 
assure “reasonable” food prices, the respondents 
heavily favored those that require little hard- 
ship for the consumer ... 82 percent wanted to 
cut government spending (and accompanying 
inflation) ...69 percent favored restricting ex- 
ports of food ... and the same percentage called 
for controls to be placed on corporate profits. 
Sixty-one percent would put ceilings on all food 
prices in stores. 

What do I conclude from all the numbers? 
Well, for one thing, it seems that farmers en- 
joy an excellent “image” among the general 
public. I don’t think farm people should worry 
about whether their non-farm neighbors like 
farmers... but rather agriculture should get on 
to more important jobs with public-relations 
efforts. 

One effort I'd nominate is to promote the 
idea of market-allocation of resources, rather 
than government allocation. Somehow, folks, we 
in America have reached the dismal point where 
we begin to yell “foul” whenever profits go up 
anywhere . .. remember that 69 percent favored 
control of corporate profits, and 61 percent 
called for ceilings on retail food prices. 

Unless we see through the smog of emotional 
commitment to government intervention every 
time prices rise, we'll end up with a controlled 
economy like Russia’s where prices are low..: 
and supply is even lower! 


THE PASSING PARADE 


The FFA member shuffled reluctantly out of 
the house on his first business venture . . . selling 
magazine subscriptions. Within 20 minutes he 
bounded through the door, yelling to his mother 
that he had sold $50 worth of subscriptions. 

“Great,” his mother exclaimed. “But how 1! 
the world did you cover the neighborhood 5° 
quickly?” 

“I sold em all to one family,” he replied. 
“Their dog bit me!” 


American A griculturist, May, 1974 
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New Delta-Matic Exclusive spiral impellers 
manure pump, PTO- of the multiple spiral- 
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powered, chops, 
chews and homogenizes 
waste to a fine slurry. 


The powerful Delta-Matic 
pump takes manure clumps, 
excess bedding, spilled 
fodder, collected urine, waste 
or wash water and churns it 
all into a fine slurry for easy 
distribution on fields. 

Large top and bottom inlets pro- 
duce a through-put capacity of up 
to 1,850 gal. per minute. The ex- 
clusive De Laval dual inlets elimi- 
nate bothersome clogging prob- 
lems. The operator-controlled 
swivel elbow directs slurry to 
all parts of a pit to insure com- 
plete agitation and circula- 
tion. By rotating the elbow 
to line up with the outlet 
pipe, the unit becomes 
a discharge pump : 


other potential trouble sources: 

The welded-steel base contains 
a pumping-depth adjustment 
handle. And Delta-Matic pumps, 
in two series, adjust from 6’ to 
8'6” and from 8’6” to 11’2”. The 
big base also provides you with a 
solid operating mount and trans- 
porting connection. 


Sealed tube, triple bearings 
The drive shaft of this quality 
pump has sealed bearings 
mounted top, center and bottom 
for smooth, lasting, minimum 
vibration operation. The shaft is 
enclosed in a sealed tube to pre- 
vent corrosive liquid intrusion 
into operating parts. You are 
always sure of low-friction, 
low-wear, efficient power 
transmission to the impellers. 


De Laval turns on the power 
to help you move more manure. 


The Delta-Matic pump carries, 


blade impellers in 
the heavy 
weldecd-steel 
housing helps 
this homogenizer/ 
agitator/pump really 
move manure slurry. 
Tungsten-carbide 
teeth line both the 
impeller edges and 
the dual inlet walls so 
manure crusts, bed- 
ding and fodder are 
pulverized, lessen- 
ing the chances of 
slurry clogging in 
manure spreader 
nozzles or agitator. 
Carrying bars 
Optional carrying 
bars attach to the 
‘“\ pump base studs. 
“On level ground, 
) backing the 


jy these bars re- 
y sults in automatic 
pickup and locking 
by the tractor’s hy- 
draulic system with- 
out a third-point lift 
or the operator 
leaving his seat. 











lets the operator guide the 5” 
tilts and operates as shown in the swivel elbow in a plus or minus 
sketches. The convenient handle 30-degree vertical arc and a 225- 


* degree horizontal arc; giving the 
pump the ability to blast slurry 
throughout the pit for complete 
circulation. Further rotation to the 
base of the outlet pipe starts the 
pumping action. 

A storage stand is supplied with 
the Delta-Matic pump for use 
when not mounted on tractor or 
pit. An optional tank filler pipe 
with bipod supports quick-couples 
to the top of the outlet pipe. Filler 
pipe extensions and a telescoping 
PTO shaft are also optional. 


Call your Delta-Matic Dealer 
If saving time and labor, plus 
mechanizing a tiresome task, are 

what you want for your dairy 
operation, then the Delta-Matic 
pump is what you need. So call 
your De Laval Dealer today. 

He also has Delta-Matic free 
stall scrapers and cross-channel 
conveyors. Together with this 
pump, they form the Delta-Matic 
System to handle all your manure 
removal problems and to auto- 
mate your waste handling chores. 

See your De Laval Delta-Matic 
Dealer today or write for our 
Delta-Matic Manure Removal 
System brochure: The De Laval 
Separator Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 12602; Chicago, Ill. 60646; 
Burlingame, Cal. 94010. 
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odel 8 Crop-Carrier—very versatile, very reliable. 


This New Holland 
‘super wagon’ proves 
all wagons are not alike. 


We'd like to end the 
“one wagon is as good 
as another” myth. 

Allit takes is a close 
look at the New Holland 
Model 8. 

Not everybody has a 
worm-gear drive that 
moves the apron 
smoothly, without 
surges that strain the 
chain (and everything 
else), 

Not everybody has 
an extra-wide cross- 


24” cross-conveyor. 





conveyor for high-speed 
unloading—and practi- 
cally no bridging. 

Not everybody has 
variable speed drive 
that lets you choose 
from a wide range of 
unloading speeds. 

All wagons are not 
alike. See your New 
Holland dealer and see 
for yourself how the 
“super wagon” earns 
its name. 


Sperry New Holland is 


a division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 








Five pictorial horse judging classes 
were published in the February, 1974 
issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in 
a contest that closed May 1. 


Slide numbers given refer to 2” 
x2” black-and-white slides pur- 
chased by some contestants. 

Following are the suggested plac- 
ings, reasons and scoring key for the 
contest: 


Class 1 (Slide 61) 


We placed this class 3-4-2 and 1 
having considered 3 and 4 a top 
pair and 2 and | a bottom pair. We 
liked 3 over 4 on overall symmetry 
and balance. Number 3 is more slop- 
ing in the shoulder, more smoothly 
and nicely turned over the top and is 
longer in the croup and cleaner in 
the hocks. We grant that 4 is a little 
cleaner in the throat latch, sharper 
at the withers and is closer coupled 
and deeper in the rear flank. 

In our middle pair, we placed 4 
over 2 because 4 is more heavily 
muscled in the quarters and stifle, 
deeper in the rear flank, more nicely 
turned over the croup, and more 
correctly set on the feet and legs. 
We grant that 2 is longer in the neck, 
more sloping in the shoulder and is 
longer in the underline and croup, 
yet 2 is too faulty in the set of hind 
legs to place higher. 

In the bottom pair, we preferred 
2 over 1 because 2 has more style 
and character about the head, is 
cleaner in the neck, more refined at 
the withers, longer in the croup and 
more acceptable on the front feet 
and pasterns. We grant that 1 has 
more depth of body. 


Class 2 (Slide 62) 
In placing this class 2-1-3 and 4, 


Horse judging | 


contest 


we liked 2 over 1 because he has 
more style, balance, substance and 
muscling. He is more alert and styl- 
ish, is shorter in the back, more 
closely coupled, stands on more 
bone and is more heavily muscled in 
the region of the stifle and quarters, 
We grant that 1 is sharper at the 
withers and has more length and 
slope of shoulder, more depth of rear 
flank and greater length of croup. 

In the middle pair, we placed | 
over 3 because | is cleaner in the 
neck, sharper at the withers, deeper 
and more sloping in the shoulder, 
smoother over the top, stronger in 
the back, deeper in the body and 
longer in the croup. We would grant, 
however, that 3 is closer coupled and 
has more muscling in the region of 
the stifle. 

In the bottom pair, we placed 3 
over 4 because 3 follows the type of 
2 and 1 more closely. Number 3 is 
more upstanding, is longer in the 
neck, longer and more nicely turned 
over the croup and stands more 
squarely on the feet and legs. While 
4 is closer coupled and deeper in 
the body, he is too short in the neck 
and too thickly made to place higher. 


Class 3 (Slide 63) 


We placed these horses 1-2-3 and 
4 having considered 1 a good top and 
4 a bottom for the class. We liked 1 


over 2 because of her overall balance. 
Number | is sharper and more neatly 
blended through the neck and with- 
ers, is stronger in the back, longer 
and more smoothly turned over the 
croup and more heavily muscled in 
the region of the stifle. We would 
give 2 the advantage in depth of 
heart and body. 

In the middle pair, we liked 2 





SCORING KEY 


Each class has 24 possible variations in arrangement of individual horses 
from top to bottom of the class. Each variation is listed, along with the 
number of points to be scored for that choice. For example, if someone 
arranged Class 1 as 3-2-4-1, the score for that class is 43 points. 
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3 because 2 is more alert and 


pressive in the head, cleaner in the 
‘sat latch and neck, longer and 


e sloping in the shoulder, deeper 
ie rear flank, longer in the croup 
higher at the tail setting. We 
t that 3 is a bit shorter in the 
~ yet 3 is too plain in the head, 
thick in the neck and lacks too 
h in depth of body and overall 
ity, sharpness and balance to 
e higher. 
the bottom pair, we easily 
ed 3 over 4 on feet and legs and 
cling. Number 3 is more heavily 
‘led in forearms, arms, quarters 
gaskins, is more nicely turned 
the top and is more correct in 
set of feet and legs. While 4 is 
e open in the nostril, more ex- 
sive in the eye, and cleaner in 
throttle, he is too cresty in the 
k, too steep in the croup and too 
ty in the hind legs. 
Class 4 (Slide 64) 
Ve placed this class 2-4-1 and 3. 
liked 2 over 4 on substance, 
cling and balance. Number 2 is 
er coupled and deeper in the 
y and he has more substance of 


yne and heavier muscling in fore- 


arm and quarters. We grant 
4 is cleaner in the neck. 
| the middle pair, we placed 4 
‘1 because 4 is longer and clean- 
, the neck, is shorter in the back, 
‘er in the croup, has more quality 
definition of bone, is cleaner in 
hocks and is much more sloping 
he shoulder and pasterns. We 
it that 1 has more bone and is 
e heavily muscled yet is too 
t and steep in the shoulder and 
erns to place higher in this class. 
1 the bottom pair, we liked 1 


r 3 on style and balance. Number 


cleaner in the neck, more nicely 
ed over the top, leveler in the 
p, deeper in the rear flank and 
ighter on the hind legs. While 
shorter in the back, more sloping 


‘the front pasterns and flatter in 


pone, he is too steep in the croup 
too faulty on the hind legs to 
e higher. 


Class 5 (Slide 65) 


We placed this class of ponies, 
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t and 3. We liked 1 over 2 be- 


se she is more stylish, has more 
racter about the head, is cleaner 


1e neck, more prominent in the 
iers and is more smoothly turned 
the top and croup. We grant, 
ever, that 2 is shorter in the 
< and deeper in the body. 
. our middle pair we placed 2 
4 on feet and legs, depth, mus- 
and substance. Number 2 is 
iger in the jaw, deeper in the 
‘, longer in the croup, more 


‘vily muscled in the gaskins, more 
rectly set on the hind legs and 


iger on the front pasterns. We 
id grant that 4 is cleaner in the 
and sharper at the withers. 


‘. our bottom pair, we liked 4 


3 on style and sharpness and be- 
e she follows the other ponies 
closely in type. She is more 


t, longer and cleaner in the neck, 
“ger on top and more correctly 


on the hind legs and pasterns. 


nile 3 stands more correctly in 


‘t and is shorter in the back, she 
| bit overconditioned and too 
< in the neck, too short and steep 
he croup and too faulty on the 
legs, 
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We said theyre measurably better. 





The measurably better 130 hp* 7030 
and the 156 hp* 7050 


The new owners said: ® That putting it mildly. 


Darryl Blythe 
Williamsburg, lowa 


We've got over 300 hours 

on our 7030 now, and are 
well satisfied. The features I especially 
like are the quiet and comfort of the 
cab; the differential lock system; shift 
on-the-go, and the foot accelerator. 
There's great visibility, too! I can look 
right down on the three point. It's quiet, 
responsive, and is without a doubt the 


the easiest tractor to service 
I've ever owned. 
Lawrence Meier 
Bucyrus, Kansas 


R I've owned Allis-Chalmers 
implements before, but this 
is the first time I've ever bought one 

of their tractors. I was after power, and 
really got it with the 7050. I've hitched 

It toa 24' disc, and had it take off like it 
was walking the dog. It’s an easy tractor 
to operate and service, and is 
exceptionally quiet for its size. 








ALLIS-CHALMERS 


John Sorenson 
Mohawk, New York 


We've run about 300 hours 

on our 7030 so far, and 
even though we had a couple of minor 
problems, I wouldn't want to be 
without it. [ looked at several machines 
before I bought, and the things that 
helped me decide to go with the 7030 
were power, looks, bigger tires, and 
service. It’s got a good dependable 
power steering system, heavier drawbar 
than most, and even without a cab 
runs quieter than my ZO hp. We've used 
it for plowing, discing, and forage 
harvesting so far, and I honestly feel 


it’s one of the best 

tractors on the market. 3 
Donald Jarvis 

Persia, lowa 


We needed more power, 
so we went with the 7050, and 
couldn't be happier. That's a mighty 
fine tractor. I had to take the dealer's 


Jamestown 


Jamestown Farm Supply 


LaFargeville 
Lisbon 


McBath Farm Implements 


Walldroff Farm Equipment 


word for it at the time, but we've found 
it's noticeably quieter in the cab, and 

1s very economical on fuel for the 
amount of work it can do. The steering, 
hydraulics, and transmission make 

it quick acting and easy to handle. Even 
daily maintenance is a matter of a 


quick check-out, and 

you re on your way go 

If you're still not convinced, stop in and 
see for yourself. Any way you want to 
measure, they're measurably better 
Easy on-the-spot financing available, 
too, through the Allis-Chalmers Credit 
Corp., Allis-Chalmers, Agricultural 


Equipment Division, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 53201. 
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*Maximum observed PTO horsepower at 
2300 rpm. 
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Perry 
Kelly’s Garage 


Rome 
South Rome Equipment 


Schuylerville 


NEW JERSEY 
Columbus 

Art's Repair Shop 
Elmer 

Roork’s Farm Supply 


Flemington 

John M. Saums & Sons 
NEW YORK 
Adams Center 

Talcott Falls Tractor 
Alexander 

Alexander Equipment 
Auburn 

Main & Pinckney 
Baldwinsville 

R. C. Church & Sons 
Bangor 

Debyah Farm Implements 
Bath 

Lynn Burns 
Boonville 

Denslow Equipment 


Bullville 

Schwope Machinery 
Cherry Valley 

Flint’s Garage 
Clymer 

Dandee Service 
Cobleskill 

Cobleskill Welding Service 
DeRuyter 

H. W. Cook Farm Service 
Fillmore 

Fillmore Farm Supply 
Frankfort 

Urgo’s Farm Supply 
Harpursville 

E. E. Mathews & Son 
Hillsdale 

Midway Farm Equipment 
Hornell 

Thacher Brothers 
Horseheads 


Dann’s Equipment 


Locke 

The Atwater Company 
Lowville 

Roes Equipment Company 
Martville 

Kyle Farm Machinery 
Medina 

Earl Loades & Son 
Munnsville 

Howard Landers 
Newark 

Finewood Motors, Inc. 
Nichols 

Thetga Farm Supply 
North Cohocton 

Robert Miller Company 
North Tonawanda 

Maerten’s Motor Service 
Oneonta 

Oneonta Tractor Sales 
Pattersonville 

Kruger’s Sales & Service 


Henry's Farm Equipment 
Seneca Falls 

Salerno Farm Supply 
Wellsville 

Paul F. Culbert & Sons 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Athens 

Athens Equipment Company 
Bloomsburg 

Nichols Farm Equipment 
Factoryville 

Trail Implement Company 


Honesdale 

Marshall Machinery 
Mansfield 

Canyon Implements, Inc. 
Mill Hall 

Paul Dotterer Farm Equipment 
Pennsylvania Furnace 

Johnston Farm Equipment 





FIRST CLASS MAIL 


See 





TICKED AT TOCKS 


A native Pennsylvanian, I and 
seven generations before me have 
cleared and farmed our homestead 
located on the Delaware River near 
Shawnee, Pennsylvania, since 1754. 
The land was paid for with silver in 
1794 and is recorded on a beaver- 
hide deed in the Northampton Coun- 
ty Court House. 

A knoll along the Delaware (below 
the 26-room century-old farmhouse 





scheduled to be bulldozed by the 
U. S. Army Corps of Engineers for 
the Tocks Island Dam Project) has 
been farmed before any land inland 
from the seaboard. The generations 
before have passed on the knowledge 
that when our family first came up- 
river in 1680 from Philadelphia, this 
knoll had young regrowth trees grow- 
ing on the fertile flats indicating that 
earlier Hollanders had been run out. 

Our ancestors related how they 
had met Nicholas Depue in 1680, 
who had a 25-year-old bearing apple 
orchard. He hauled cider from Shaw- 
nee up the Old Mine Road (also to 
be swamped by the Tocks reservoir) 


to Esopus, New York, now Kingston. 


My farm homestead is located 
directly across from New Jersey’s 
Pahaquarra Copper Mines, mines 





Hundreds of tons of ear corn, shelled corn, small 
grain and hay take a wear-and-tear toll on working 
parts. Breakdowns and repairs become costly. 


A Brady Hydra-Mille grinder-mixer heads off much 
of this worry. It is durable performance designed 
... 34 fewer wearing parts than in a competitive, 
mechanical mill widely used. See below. 


The big difference is that the Brady Hydra-Mill 
has 3 hydraulic motors vs. O! That’s why it is 
called Hydra-Mill. 


You can imagine...a hydraulic motor, moving 
parts immersed in fluid, doesn’t wear as gears, 
chains, and bearings do. Gives smoother, quieter 
operation, too. 


But less breakdown and repair isnt the whole 
story. How does the Brady grind? Tests were run 
against three competitive units at the Brady Mill 
Center. There were significant differences in grind- 
ing efficiency — in % dusty fines vs. medium and 
course particles of ground shelled corn... exactly 
50% less dusty fines thru the Brady than the aver- 
age of the others. Fines are wasteful, unpalatable. 


Capacity? Brady outdid the others...29.7 tons/ 
hour and used less horsepower. And Brady has big 
capacity mixing tanks — 95 bu. for Models 950 and 


1*, ff 


VA 


Heavy duty on-farm grinder-mixers take a beating. 


955,150 bu.for Models 1050 and 1055. 
See a BRADY dealer for the full story. 





which brought the first Dutch settlers 
here, sponsored by Holland. These 
historic mines are also to be acquired 
by the federal government. 

Talking about land capability, my 
cousin, John M. Michael, grew the 
highest yield of potatoes in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in 1932 
when the Monroe County farm agent, 
Roy Decker, certified the yield at 
552 bushels per acre. He had six 
acres of Green Mountain potatoes. 

In 1964, I grew 3,200 bushels of 
corn on 14 acres, planted in the first 
half of May. It rained the rest of 
May. I cultivated it the last half of 
May before it was up and again when 
it was 6 inches high. This is Class I 
farmland by the standards of the 
USDA; our pioneer ancestors would 
have considered the proposed dam- 





We'd like to help you make the best buy- 
ing decision on a grinder-mixer. Write for 
a copy of the grinding test results, and 
the working parts comparison of Brady vs. 
7 other mills. Compare before you buy. 
See a BRADY dealer or write to: 


Koehring 


Farm Equipment 


P.O. Box 1456 
Des Moines, lowa 50305 


FD 7401A 








ming of the Delaware and inundation 
of 40 miles of such land nothing less 
than treason. 

As to the damming of the Delaware 
River and the precious farmland that 
goes with it, as well as a historic 
valley called the Minisink, any sup. 
port you can give to the Delay are 
Valley Conservation Associat on, 
Inc., Box 264, R. D. #1, Fast 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 18:0], 
will be deeply appreciated. Let‘ers 
of protest to Congressmen, are «lso 
urged. — J. Blanchard Michael, last 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


NEW WORLD 


I am the daughter of a farmer, 
Most of my early life was spent 
with farm people. After marriage, | 
entered a new and strange world. | 
discovered that many, many people 
knew a total of nothing about food 
... Where it came from, and how it 
got to the store. Some people who 
buy corn on the cob with brown 
husks thought it was good! It »vas 
an educated world, but totally ig. 
norant of farming. It was a rade 
awakening for me. 

We now live in the country, ind 
the children have had chickens, 
ducks, geese... the list is long. Most 
of our neighbors are farmers. 

This leads up to my suggestion. 
We discovered that most 4-H groups 
are for children interested in some 
kind of farming (excluding cooking, 
etc.). Wouldn’t it be a good idea if 
these groups would invite and en- 
courage children from “in town’ to 
join their group? 

This way, these urban young peo- 
ple will grow up exposed to some of 
the problems farmers have. They'd 
understand more about country 
living and the work that goes into 
growing things. Then perhaps the 
cost of food wouldn’t be so quickly 
blamed on the farmer. — Mary Ann 
Miller, Potsdam, New York 


KEEPS ‘EM ROLLING 


Regarding the problem of how to 
keep railroads operating in the 
Northeast, the Belfast and Moose- 
head Lake Railroad, from Be!:ast, 
Maine to a junction with the Maine 
Central Railroad in Burnham, Maine, 
has for many years done as you sug: 
gested in a recent editorial. 

Belfast is a small coastal city ... 
1970 population 6,000. Some years 
ago, the road was chartered to build 
a line from Belfast to Mooseiead 
Lake. It never reached Moose ead 
Lake, but it did reach Burnham and 
trains still run on it. 

It was built in the way of «ost 
railroads in the late 80’s, and was 
later bought up by the commuuities 
along the line, principally the c‘y of 
Belfast. In the early 1900’s, the rail- 
road was leased to Maine Central 
and operated by them until, © be 
lieve, sometime in the 1920's, when 
they announced plans to aba don 
the line. 

Local interests would not a cept 
that, bought some engines, 4? 
started operating the line thems: !v&: 
They have, overall, made money 

.. not a lot of money, but they do 
have railroad service. I believe they 
also now own the grain eley ato! 
beside the railroad in Belfast tc se 
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vice the poultry and dairy industry 
in the area. 

The business end of the line is 
managed by ordinary farmers and 
small-town (city) businessmen who, 
in Yankee fashion, have proved that 
railroad administration does not have 
to be done from a mahogany desk! — 
David A. Russell, Bangor, Maine 


SEX THEORY 


You ask for comments on the ob- 
servations of George Nevin of Long 
Eddy, New York, on determining the 
sex of calves by breeding practices. 
There is much research and work 
going on that lends support to his 
theory. 

However, from 30 years of obser- 
vation in AI work, I have found a 
correlation between years when 
breeding problems and low fertility 
were especially bad and a higher 
percentage of heifer calves resulting 
from services performed during this 
time. Conversely, I have noted that 
in years of high conception and a low 
incidence of breeding problems, the 
trend will be toward a higher per- 
centage of bull calves. 

These observations would tend 
to lend weight to the theory that 
the sperm carrying the female gene 
has a survival rate higher than the 
male sperm, especially in an alien 
environment caused by such things as 
infection in the female reproductive 
tract. 

However, the one thing left to 
the male of the species is the deter- 
mination of sex in the offspring. This 
may not last forever, though, if we 
learn to make practical applications 
of these field observations. — Albert 
Wright, Theresa, New York 


USE ROADBEDS 


After the government has subsi- 
dized the railroads for a few more 
years, many of the miles of track 
will be on our hands (i.e., the tax- 
payers). Already the “do-gooders” 
are suggesting the railroad rights- 
of-ways and roadbeds be made into 
parkways and trails for bicycle paths, 
snowmobiles, etc. 

Why is it that when Americans 
have a windfall they want to make 
it into an expensive luxury at public 
expense? With a continuing energy 
crisis, we are asked to develop an 
express route for motorcycles and 
snowmobiles...and at the same 
time we are asked to save gasoline 
and turn down heat! 


Suggestion 


I suggest that as railroad roadbeds 
and rights-of-way come back to the 
public they be developed into useful 
long-distance truck routes, A sub- 
base is already in place, adapted to 
50-60 ton loads. It only needs a con- 
‘rete top and the bridges surfaced 
and we have a shorter, more level 
and generally speedier route from 
“ty to city. It would get the larger 
long-haul trucks off our over-crowded 
highways, leaving more room for 
local school buses, delivery trucks 
and passenger cars. 

The diesel trucks would not pollute 
‘S much in residential areas. Indus- 
nes now depending on rail deliveries 
in the city could easily adapt their 
‘purs to truck delivery. 
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This proposal contrasts to selling 
rights-of-ways back to farms border- 
ing them where it would be a gen- 
eration before they could become 
useful crop acreage. The telegraph 
lines now on railroad rights-of-way 
would not be interfered with, and 
when they decide to go underground 
(as some telephone lines have, and 
long-distance power lines may), we 
would have a right-of-way available 
at a normal price. 

Overall, it would be an energy 
saver by having trucks going short- 
er, less hilly, more direct routes at 
a speed they could determine within 
limits. Also, tandem trailers could 
be accommodated . . . eliminating 
some of the cost of a driver for every 
carload, as is presently the usual 
procedure. — Robert Knapp, Preble, 
New York 


CARTOON PROTEST 

I must protest your editorial policy 
on cartoons. Your cartoonist who 
writes “The Tillers” is doing a great 
disservice to farmers and farm work- 
ers by portraying farm employees 
as point-headed, clumsy, lazy, stupid 
and otherwise socially undesirable 
and oafish. These cartoons and others 
of that ilk are probably a contribu- 
ting cause to the difficult farm labor 
market situation. No man with any 
self respect would care to be por- 
trayed in such a manner. 

These cartoons also develop a 
basis for an attitude of scorn by the 
farmer for his employees. Until 
farming becomes a job that a man 
can be proud of, he will always be 
looking for something better, and 
with more status. I have seen all too 
often this chauvinistic attitude on 
the part of the farmers and the agri- 
business community (salesmen, 
dealers, government workers, and 
bankers). — Joseph Lontella, Ulster 
Park, New York 


GRATEFUL READER 


Thank you for the information 
contained in your letter. To be can- 
did, though I’ve been a subscriber to 
your journal since its Rural New 
Yorker days, I had no idea of the 
usefulness of your Reader Service. 
It is almost unbelievable that a 
friendly department like yours still 
exists as a free service in this troubled 
land of ours. 

Be assured, dear friends, that I 
will keep you informed of any de- 
velopments . . . and will, whenever 
I can, inform others of the “extra 


dividend” accompanying a subscrip- . 


tion to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. — 
D.J.A., Lenhartsville, Pennsylvania 
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““Fletch’s new scarecrow keeps the crows away 


but the wolves slow down for a second look!’’ 


For the best 
in high moisture 
Ss a 
grain bins: 
Clayton & 
J 
Lambert's 
All new, 
a 
stainless 
steel surfaced 
Ss 
Herd King 
a B 
High Moisture 
a a 
Grain Bin 
Stainless steel surfaced panels-inside and out- resist 
corrosion and silage acids, can be used for propionic acid 
treated corn, wont chip like glass, peel like paint, spall like 
concrete, reduce maintenance. After years of research and 
field testing, it's the latest- greatest- benefit Herd King High 
Moisture Grain Bins offer: ™ Low harvest losses ™ No drying 
costs ™ Smooth, mechanized feeding ™ Top mounted grain 
moving leveling device for better unloading ™ |!mproved feed 


palatability ® “Grows as your herd grows” 
@ Financing available. 


See the all new, stainless steel surfaced 
HERD KING at 


Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. 


Highways 146 & 393 at I-74 
Buckner, Kentucky 40010 
Phone (502) 222-1414 


ALASKA See the best of our friendly 49th: 
i Yukon Territory 


AUGUST 10 — 24 





Alaska Highway 
Fairbanks 


Mt. McKinley 
National Park 


Anchorage 
Inside Passage 


Fully escorted, 
single expense 
covers all. 


Sila p Sp 4 oS te 
Optional visits across Arctic Circle, Glacier Bay National Monument. 
e ; Rush coupon as reservations limited. 


BECOME AN 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. F 
ALASKA WALRUS! 


60 Dedham Avenue 
Needham, Massachusetts 02192 


Hurry that free American Agriculturist Alaska tour folder. 
Name 
Address 


City. State 
PLEASE PRINT 









Northeast rails: 


It looks as if pulling our railroads 
out of the red may also mean pulling 
them out of your locality if your 
rail line sits low enough on the totem 
pole to be slated for abandonment in 
accordance with the Regional Rail- 
road Reorganization Act of 1973. 

President Nixon signed this act 
last year. What it amounts to is a 
timetable and a method by which 


-,.. the half-dozen or so bankrupt rail- 
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All New TRAMISOL Injectable 


... the first new way to deworm replacement heifers 


Deworming with new TRAMISOL® levami- 
sole phosphate Injectable Solution is fast 
and convenient, as easy as pulling the 
trigger on your syringe. 

Dosage is certain, because you deliver 
the exact dosage level required (2 cc. per 
cwt.) with no guesswork on your part. 

And deworming with TRAMISOL is ef- 
fective because only TRAMISOL controls 
all of the 9 major worms harbored in dairy 
animals. 
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Tramiso 


levamisole 
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just pull the trigger 
and the job is done 






The results may surprise you 


University of Wisconsin studies show 
treated calves weighing 50 to 100 pounds 
more than untreated heifers at breeding 


age, and treated heifers reaching breeding 
weights 6 weeks sooner than untreated 
heifers the same age. It obviously pays to 
deworm replacement dairy calves. 





TAKE TIME 


OBSERVE LABEL 
DIRECTIONS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, PRINCETON, N.J. 08540 
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= Will you lose your service? 


Illinois to Maine will be streamlined 
into one private railroad system to 
be known as the Consolidated Rail- 
road Corporation. Hearings this 
spring and fall held under the aus- 
pices of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be compiled into 
written reports to aid the United 
States Railway Association in carry- 
ing out this delicate and_ painful 
task. 

The USRA is supposed to issue a 
final system plan by March 27, 1975. 
Congress will have 60 days to act 
on it. If Congress approves, the 
Consolidated Railroad Corporation 
will take over in late August of 
1975 and start operating the new 
system. If Congress disapproves, 
back goes the plan for more work 
and more hearings. 

Abandonment 

Streamlining, in contemporary 
railroad language, invariably means 
abandoning those spurs and branch 
lines, even main lines, that do not 
generate a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness to justify their continued opera- 
tion. Cut-off points are being estab- 
lished in this respect. 

How much trackage will be aban- 
doned is not yet known, but one 
transportation expert says that 16,000 
miles of the total 61,000 miles is 
being proposed. Don Schuler, New 
York State’s new commissioner of 
transportation, said earlier this year 
in Albany that one recommendation 
made in the series of hearings in 
March calls for abandonment of a 
whopping 34 percent (1,875 miles) of 
the trackage in New York State 
alone. 

Schuler, not at all in agreement 
with this kind of approach, says, 
“We will live to pay that cost.” 
He believes that, contrary to popular 
opinion, “The branch -lines in New 
York State are profitable, making 15 
million dollars yearly.” 


Farmers Upset 


Needless to say, the agricultural 
sector in the Northeast is up in arms 
about the railroad reorganization. 
Discontinuation of rail service i 
rural areas will inevitably cause 
higher prices for feed, seed, fertilizer 
and equipment. In areas where farm- 
ing is already of questionable feas- 
ibility due to economic or environ- 
mental factors, loss of rail service 
could make farming all but impos 
sible. 

Organizations like the Farm 
Bureau and Grange are making sure 
the farmers’ case is heard. At the 
ICC hearings, and recently in the 
chambers of New York State Govel- 
nor Malcolm Wilson, the Farm 
Bureau has been taking a stand. That 
stand, in contrast to their overall 
philosophy of minimum gover 
mental intervention in free entet 
prise, calls on the government to 
step in and take over maintenance 
of the track and station facilities. 

“After all,” points out Richard 
McGuire, president of the New York 
State Farm Bureau, “the government 
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maintains the roadways for trucks 
and cars, and the waterways for 
barges and ships.” This approach, 
says the Farm Bureau, allows for 
little or no abandonment of track- 
age. 

In reply to this, Governor Wilson 
said he agreed that rail lines serving 
farmers should not be abandoned. 
“My sense of justice,” he remarked, 
“would be offended if this were to 
happen.” Yet he pointed out, “The 
government has never run anything 
as efficiently as the private sector... 
never.” Wilson advised the farm 
group to “barrage” the hearings 
with testimony on behalf of the 
farmer. 

While policy-makers are busy 
reassuring the public and farm or- 
ganizations that railroad abandon- 
ment would be a poor move, it 
should be remembered that the Rail- 
road Reorganization Act was passed 
by a majority of the Congress anxious 
to get something done on this nag- 
ging issue. 

Included in the act is a provision 
for governmental subsidies to be 
paid for a period of two years to 
those lines which will be designated 
for abandonment. This provision, 


SPEAKING UP 


An opportunity for farm people 
to express their opinions on agri- 
cultural topics of national importance 
has been provided over the past year 
by the “Speak Up for Agriculture” 
letter-writing competition sponsored 
by the Agricultural Public Informa- 
tion Council (APIC) . . . in turn spon- 
sored by the Chevron Chemical 
Company. 


Northeast 


In the Northeast, Edward Gray of 
St. Johnsville, New York, was selected 
as a regional winner in the national 
competition. Quarter-finalist winner 
was Mrs. Madalene Kelley, Penn Yan, 


New York. Runner-up winners were: 

Chris Anthony, Loudon, New 
Hampshire 

Mrs. Margery Blakely, East Aurora, 
New York 

Mrs. John Goodrich, Burt, New York 

Martin Harris, Jr., Brandon, Vermont 

Mrs. Charles Jennings, Towanda, 
Pennsylvania 

Kenneth Jimerson, Corning, New 
York 

Edwin B. Johns, Royersford, 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Howard Kehr, Collins, New 
York 

Mrs. Clinton Kilgore, Norway, Maine 

Mrs. Avery Kimball, Pittsfield, New 
Hampshire 

Francis Kirby, Albion, New York 

H. Kuffer, Ocean View, New Jersey 

Robert Linley, Jr., Monroe, 
Connecticut 

Floyd Morter, Groton, New York 

William Moss, South Dayton, New 
York 

Mrs. Anne Neubig, North Haven, 
Connecticut 

Mary Peabody, Hancock, New 
Hampshire 

Harold Schafer, New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania 

Sylvia Sheehan, Boxborough, 
Massachusetts 

Mrs. Clara Wessel, Hauppage, New 
York 
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which perhaps was included as a 
sort of “buffer” to relieve the pain 
of transition, dictates that the federal 
government will pay 70 percent of 
the loss on these lines for two years. 
The rest must come from state and 
local coffers. Theoretically, therefore, 
no trackage in the Northeast will 
have to be abandoned before late 
August 1977. 


A Reprieve 


This reprieve, if nothing else, 
allows some time to strive for al- 
ternate solutions. Direct trucking, 
in most cases, is definitely not one of 
those alternatives. 

Robert Harridge, director of trans- 
portation for Agway, told us that 
the expense and inefficiency of haul- 
ing feed ingredients by truck from 
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Patz Complete 

Manure System, 
including Barn 

Cleaner, Manure 
Stacker, Above- 
Ground Storage 
Area. 





handling 


and storage 
pushbutton easy. 


Beef, dairy, and hog farms across the country rely on Patz 
Manure Handling Systems. Here’s the complete system — all 










systems make 


source locations make this method 
“out of the question.” Instead what 
he envisions for areas that lose 
their rail service is a transloading 
facility at the nearest still-operating 
rail line. “Think of it as sort of the 
opposite of a country grain elevator 
at the source of supply,” he says, 
“except this will be closer to the 
destination.” 

Harridge points out that one 
facility like this is currently operating 
at Oneonta, New York. When the old 
New York, Ontario & Western went 
out of business, some towns in Dela- 
ware County were left without rail, 
particularly custom feed-mixing mills. 
Agway rented a storage and off- 
loading facility near the tracks of 
the Delaware & Hudson, which is 
still operating, and brought in some 












you do is push a button and manure is moved to the above- 
ground controlled storage area or spreader. There's a Patz 


Barn Cleaner, Material Mover, Stacker, Liquid-Vator, and 


Manure Spreader to fit your needs. All operate on the famous, 


the chain links. Patz — offering the simple, complete manure 


system for the farmer who wants to work smarter. 


Patz Manure Systems... your link to quality. 








Patz Liquid-Vator for 
loading liquids, slurry, 
sloppy manure. 


ATZ 


helps you 
work 
not harder. 


City 


trucks to serve the surrounding area. 

The transloading facility works, 
but costs dairy farmers in the area 
$3 more a ton for feed. Harridge 
estimates that if transloading facil- 
ities were built today in other areas, 
the added cost of feed to the farmer 
would be $5 per ton. By 1977, per- 
haps it would be more. 

The Northeast rail situation, 
which for a few years has been noth- 
ing short of a steadily deteriorating 
mess, is finally coming to a head. One 
comes away from it all with the 
lurking suspicion that despite politi- 
cal assurances and the squawks of 
special-interest groups, the course 
is set and it'll be only a matter of 
time until far fewer small rail lines 
will be serving agriculture from 
Illinois to Maine. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
YES, I'd like more information on: 
_] Complete Manure Systems 

_) Barn Cleaners 

_) Manure Stackers 
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Patz Manure Spreader 
with hook-and-eye 
apron chain. 
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stackers, manure spreaders 





COMPANY 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 


Cattle feeders, silo unloaders, conveyors, 
material movers, barn cleaners, manure 
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Farmers asked for center-to-bin-wall 


stirring... 


DAVID 
MADE IT! 


Only the Grain Stir-Ator gives un- 
equalled stirring from center to bin 
wall. There’s an infinite number of 
Stirring patterns as all grain is 
stirred . . . potential hot spots elim- 
inated. For use in shallow grain stir- 
ring, batch drying and dry-and-store. 


Farmers asked for 
grain cleaning... 


DAVID 
MADE IT! 


The Hi-Cap Grain Cleaner handles 
up to 2800 bushels per hour in three 
model sizes. The double-screening 
action removes all large and fine 
particles. The low power requirement 
and easy one-man operation make 
this the most efficient cleaner on 
the market. 


Farmers asked for 


high-capacity 


a grain leveller that 
spreads grain evenly... 


DAVID 
MADE IT! 


The Bin-Level’s exclusive mercury 
switch control assures full, uniform 
grain spreading for fast, level bin 
filling, plus an energy-saving auto- 
matic on-off. The only grain spread- 
er that carries a written perform- 
ance guarantee. 


PRODUCTS TO HELP YOU CLEAN, 
STORE AND DRY YOUR GRAIN 


DAW B | 2 1600 12th St. N.E., 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY [iiitrrelam ihaaumten7-mmroler- (08 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. fe 


Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 ce 


Heins Engineering 


MAGNUM SILO UNLOADER 


Here’s a great new silo unloader 
that will deliver high capacity 
with any type of silage — even 
hard, frozen, or tough haylage 
— with ease. Differential speed 
augers deliver maximum silage 
to Magnum’s jumbo impeller. 
The’new compound radius chute 
guides up to a 30-ton per hour 
capacity in silos from 18’ to 30’ 
in diameter. No auxiliary con- 
veyors needed! 


¢ Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
distributor today: 


Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Bellows & May, Inc. 


Vt. 05495 Middletown, N.Y. 10940 





Doc Mettler comments on: 


Genetic “mistakes” 


A few weeks ago, one of the calves 
I was vaccinating caught my eye as 
being unusually “dairy” in type, and 
larger than her mates. The owner 
remarked that he had raised only 
this one calf out of five from a par- 
ticular bull because the others were 
all born with deformed front legs 
that got worse as they grew. 

He had stopped using that bull, 
he said, and despite the beauty of 
this heifer calf, and no matter how 
well she might produce, he would 
not count on her as part of his 
breeding program. We passed it off 
as “one of nature’s mistakes.” 

On the same farm, five young 
cows out of another bull were mak- 
ing records with a mature equivalent 
of over 20,000 pounds of milk. This 
incident we jokingly attributed to 
“one of man’s achievements in se- 
lective breeding”! 

Although it was early March, I 
noticed on the way home that day 
numerous robins and red-winged 
blackbirds along the roadside. The 
thought went through my mind that 
if it turned cold and snowed, many 
of these birds would die. I wondered 
if this would be nature’s way of con- 
trolling excess population. 

Then I got to thinking about the 
calves with the crooked legs. Wasn’t 
this, too, nature’s way of controlling 
things? By selective breeding, man 
has been able to increase the food 
supply of the world by more than 
doubling and tripling the production 
of everything from milk and meat 
animals to wheat, corn and rice. He 
has had to take the responsibility of 
his mistakes along with the credit 
for his achievement in weeding out 
of his high-producing animals or 
plants such individual seed stock as 
the bull that produced the crooked- 
leg calf. 

In meat, milk and fiber production, 
most animal breeders have been 
honest in their selection ... the ones 
that were not didn’t stay in business 
long. Sires and/or cow families that 
produce pendulous udders, weak legs 
and feet, and extreme nervous tem- 
perament have generally been re- 
moved from service. Dwarfism, mule- 
footed strains, congenital hernia and 
other deformities have, because of 
economic pressures, been removed 
from breeding stock as readily as low 
producers. 


Mistakes 


In animals raised as a hobby or 
for show purposes, however, selec- 
tion has not been so careful. Nature 
has been tampered with, but the 
“mistakes” have been ignored or 
called the fault of nature. Sometimes 
these mistakes are made out of 
ignorance of the laws of heredity, 
and other times by thoughtlessness, 
simply refusing to face up to the 
truth. 

Quite some time ago, during my 
first year of practice, I was asked by 
the owner of a beef bull to help 
him repair an inguinal hernia. The 





owner was a surgeon who had often 
done this type of work on humans 
and simply wanted help with the 
anesthesia. 

I explained that if we did this we 
could be propagating more of the 
same in each offspring of the bull, 
making major surgery necessary to 
castrate the calves that would be 
steered. The owner was quite indig- 
nant, saying that I did not appreciate 
the value of his prize bull. 

It seemed better to have one man 
angry at me than to possibly have a 
whole herd of cows producing calves 
with the potential of inguinal her- 
nias in their bull calves. I found 
later that older, wiser veterinarians 
had already told this man the same 
thing. Within a few years, he was 
no longer in the beef breeding 
business. 


Stallion 


Recently, I heard of a stallion that 
was being used for breeding purposes 
although he had one undescended 
testicle. He had a good racetrack 
record, and was fertile. Probably his 
offspring would have good track 
records too, but what about the 
complicated operations involved with 
the average male offspring the owner 
would want to have gelded? 

Many Shetland ponies carry the 
trait of “locking up” at the stifle. 
That is a hereditary weakness in 
their development that causes them 
to go suddenly lame. Surgery can 
correct it, but wouldn’t it be easier 
not to use animals with this trait 
for breeding purposes? 

We see more front-end lameness 
in Quarter Horses than in all the 
other breeds put together. Some 
breeders try to justify this by saying 
it is because of the way they are 
used. A good barrel racer is retired 
at six because of navicular disease 
and becomes a brood mare. Her 
offspring do the same thing. Good 
conformation is hereditary, but so 
is bad conformation that leads to 
navicular disease. Why propagate it? 


Honesty 


Sometimes, desirable traits in 
breeding are tied in with color oF 
markings that are considered wr 
desirable. In my early years of prac- 
tice, I often helped an Angus cow 
to deliver a beautiful calf that just 
happened to be red. In several cases, 
the calf was destroyed and buried 
before I left the farm! 

The owner pretended that “@ 
neighbor’s bull must have bred the 
cow accidentally.” This evasive type 
of breeder is rare today. We may 
have less honesty in Washington, 
but there is certainly more honesty 
about genetic probability on the 
farm! 

The recent rulings on registration 
of red Holstein-Friesian cattle are ? 
great step forward and prove to mé 
as already stated, that people at 
more honest when it comes to bree 
ing livestock than they were 25 yeats 

(Continued on next page) 
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Shipping Fever — Livestock Conser- 
vation, Inc. recently completed a 
survey indicating that losses due to 
shipping fever reduced the potential 
beef supply in 1972 to the tune of 
some 220 million pounds... enough 
to feed nearly two million Americans 
for one year. 

Half the feedlot owners respond- 
ing to the survey said they had ship- 
ping fever problems in 1972. Average 
loss from death or added treatment 
was $4.15 per head, or $3,320 for a 
feedlot marketing 800 fed cattle a 
year. However, the smaller feedlots 
_., those marketing 100 head or less 
per year... suffered an average loss 
of $10.93 per head. Shipping fever 
was not confined to any particular 
geographical area or size of operation. 


Alfalfa Leads — John Baylor, Penn 
State forage specialist, names alfalfa 
as returning in dollars more per 
acre for feed than any other crop in 
the Keystone State. Protein and 


Mettlervienes 


(Continued from page 12) 
ago. Production and type have now 
reached a point where, perhaps, we 
can gamble on certain weak points 
to gain a strong point with the hope 
of breeding it out. As long as it is 
all done out in the open, and with 
good records, I cannot argue with it. 

Nevertheless, it takes courage to 
admit to ourselves that we should 
eliminate from service the sire of a 
fine upstanding dairy heifer that is 
already as a two-year-old showing 
signs of stiffMMess that will make her 
a cripple at six years of age. It takes 
courage to admit to ourselves that a 
mare who went hopelessly lame after 
two years of winning at the track 
or in the show ring should not be 
used for breeding purposes. The 
livestock people who have this 
courage are in the majority, and the 
rest of us need to follow their lead. 


Report 


All of us who use the service of 
AI groups should report to them, 
through their technicians, any de- 
formities in calves. Most AI groups 
are following up the offspring of 
their sires as they get older to look 
for undesirable type or temperament 
traits, 

Another way the average livestock 
owner can help to improve his herd 
's not to use or request the use of 
semen from dubious sources even to 
gain an exotic crossbred. This semen 
Can not only carry undesirable traits, 
such as double-muscling or huge birth 
sizes, but could be the source of 
disease, such as foot and mouth 
disease, if brought into the country 
illegally, 

It would be interesting to be able 
'o look into the future, say 25 years 
tom now, to see what our dairy 
Cow, beef steer (will we still be using 
steers or raising our beef from bulls?), 
Wool-producing sheep, or pleasure 
horse looks like. This we can’t do, 

ut if we keep learning from “na- 
ture’s mistakes,” we have a lot to 
look forward to. 
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nitrogen are both expensive and in 
short supply... alfalfa is long in 
both categories. 

He recommends: 

— Inclusion of grass with alfalfa 
because soils in Pennsylvania are 
variable; a mixture offers higher 
yield potential over the life of the 
stand than alfalfa alone. Also, alfalfa 
has a calcium-phosphorus ratio of 
5 to 1...and a more desirable ratio 
is 2 to | for best dairy-cow nutrition. 
Grass in the forage mixture helps 
bring the Ca:P ratio nearer the de- 
sired level. 

— Herbicides such as Eptam are 
important in establishing forage 
stands without a nurse crop. 

— Essentials to good stand estab- 
lishment include: adequate lime and 
fertility, a firm seed bed, weed con- 


trol prior to seeding, and accurate 
seed planting. 
Finishing Lambs—In a_ feeding 
trial at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, investigators have found 
that whole shelled corn can be fed as 
the total diet to lambs. Furthermore, 
the study indicates that the protein 
requirements for maximum rate of 
gain probably are not as high as the 
14 and 15 percent that many think. 
What’s more, potassium sulfate 
added to the ration resulted in higher 
daily gains per pound of dry matter 
consumed than in the group that 
did not receive potassium sulphate. 
This may mean that potassium sul- 
fate replaces part of the protein the 
lambs would otherwise require. 


Feeder — Flip-top design enables 





the Politron Turtle Back livestock 
supplement feeder to “keep its back 
to the wind.” Tub (400 pound ca- 
pacity) and top are constructed of 
black polyethylene plastic while 
heavy-gauge steel forms a frame that 
sits on skid runners equipped with 
a drag hook. Contact Dean Spears, 
General Manager, Politron, Inc., 
Box 581, Pittsburg, Kansas 66762. 








Here are four leaders in the Bush Hog 


line-up: Models 315, 307, 126, 
and 105. They offer cutting 
widths dront.5 -to: 1575... 
and perform like a Bush Hog 
should — dependable, 
hard-working, and 
trouble-free. 


MODEL 315 











For 15 feet of flexible muscle there’s Bush Hog 


Model 315, with free-floating side units that 
cut efficiently from 90° up, to 22° down. 
Features 3 sets of free-swinging blades 

' that overlap for a complete cut. 


MODEL 307 


Model 307 is the 7’ cutter that’s a natural for 
pasture control, stalk cutting, and hay mowing. 


Available lift, pull, or offset. 


MODEL 126 


Another popular Bush Hog is the versatile 
Model 126, with two sets of blades that give a 
big 1014’ cut. Handles a wide variety of tough 
jobs. Either lift, pull, or offset and a deluxe model 
that easily converts from center pull to offset. 


MODEL 105 


Model 105 is one of the most popular 
machines in the Bush Hog line. It’s the 
perfect 5’ all purpose light-duty cutter. 


That kind of selection should prove why 
Bush Hog is so imitated. But if you don’t 
want imitation performance, your next 


rotary cutter should be a Bush Hog®. 


OIVISION OF 
ALLIED Prooucrs conronarion 


S 


Send for free 


a HOG 
BUS “A Bush Hog is a Bush Hog... there ain’t n 


DEMAND BUSH HOG 


ROTARY CUTTERS! 


GET THE WORLD'S 
MOST COPIED... 


NOT A COPY! 


MODEL 315 






is BUSH HOG’ 


Dept. AA-42 


( 
| 
| 
| 


Name 
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Address 
o other.” City 
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Selma, Alabama 36701 
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Lick 


Dewormed cows in University of Wis- 
consin tests produced 2.2 lbs. more 
milk per day than untreated cows. And 
indications are that there’s an even 
greater opportunity to improve produc- 
tion by controlling worms in the re- 
placements —the calves, yearlings, and 
bred heifers. 

That's why the Sweetlix Fly & Worm 
Control Block is a good investment. 

First treat with a therapeutic wormer 
following your veterinarian’s advice. 
Then supply one block per five animals 
according to directions. They'll get an 
effective daily dose of phenothiazine to 


help maintain worm control year round. 


Cows and heifers love the high sugar 
content and flavor of cane molasses so 
they lick the block to take their own 
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Debut of a Russian tractor 


The latest entry on the farm trac- 
tor import scene hails from Russia, 
and finds its way to the U.S. farmer 
by way of a factory in Canada. 
Belarus is its name. 

East Syracuse, New York equip- 
ment distributor Mike Flynn is the 
first man in the country to make 
these tractors available to the Ameri- 
can farmer. Says Mike, “They’re 
being bought as fast as I can get 
them in.” (We had to make reserva- 





AS 


time helps control worms, boosts production. 


medicine. The combination of molasses 


and salt regulates consumption on a 
body weight basis so they don't get 
too much. 

In addition to helping to control 
stomach, hook, and nodular worms, 


the Sweetlix Fly & Worm Control Block 


will help prevent horn flies and help 
reduce face fly populations, provide 


“Lots of sugar makes 
the medicine go down.” 





daily salt requirements and vitamins A 


and D and trace minerals, plus EDDI 
the high-level iodine. 

Another molasses-salt block cattle 
can't resist from the folks who make 
Sweetlix ‘Bloat Guard’* Blocks and 
Sweetlix 3-in-1 Blocks. 


STALEY SPECIALTY FEEDS 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


“BLOAT GUARD is the registered trademark of Smith Kline Corporation for its brand of poloxalene. U.S. Patent No. 3,465,083. 
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tions in order to get a Belarus to 
stand still long enough for a photo- 
graph.) 

There are a couple of reasons why 
Mike decided to try to get a dis. 
tributorship for the Russian tractors, 
He quickly points out that foremost 
in his reasoning was his philosophy, 
“The more trading we do with for- 
eign powers, the better are our 
chances of peace.” This strong anti 
isolationist feeling of Mike’s prompt- 
ed him to follow up with some posi- 
tive action. 

He saw the Belarus at a show in 
Canada and liked it. “It’s a real 
solid tractor,” he remarks, looking 
out the window at two of the orang- 
ish-red tractors. “Nothing fancy, but 
well-built. He maintains that in 
Canada, where they've been in use 
for some five years, not one Belarus 
engine has had to undergo a major 
overhaul. 


Two Sizes 

Mike is selling basically two sizes 
right now ...the 400 model in the 
57-horsepower range, and the 500 
in the 75-horsepower range. With 
front-wheel drive, an optional fea- 
ture, they are designated the 420 and 
520, respectively. Depending on the 
size (and whether or not you get 
four-wheel drive), the Belarus costs, 
according to Mike, at least $1,000 
less than a “comparable” American 
tractor, and in some cases there is an 
even greater price difference. 

He doesn’t see this as affecting 
the American farm equipment in- 
dustry to any great extent because the 
domestic companies are having a 
hard time supplying enough tractors 
as it is. He plans to market other 
models in the future, ranging from 
small utility types to a giant 450- 
horsepower articulated model. 

When asked if he has encountered 
any anti-Russian sentiment concern- 
ing this endeavor, Mike says he is 
surprised at how little there has 
been. But when he does get adverse 
opinion, he has this to say: “We 
import German, Italian, Japanese 
and British tractors; yet at one time 
or another we've waged all-out war 
with these countries. Tell me when 
we've waged war with Russia!” — 
Earl Ainsworth 





“| couldn't stand a steady job like that." 
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For apple growers 


Winning at thinning 


While Washington State and Cor- 
nell Universities may be thousands 
of miles apart geographically, ex- 
perts at both schools are close to- 
gether in the belief that pinpointed 
thinning programs produce the best 
results. 

“Know the responses of various 
blocks in your orchard and _ plan 
your thinning program accordingly, ” 
recommends Dr. Max Williams, 
horticulturist at Washington State. 
“A low-lying block, for example, 
may have cooler nighttime tempera- 
tures and slower drying than other 
blocks. Consequently, lower con- 
centrations of thinners may be used,” 
he explained. 

Other factors to be considered in 
tailoring a chemical thinning pro- 
gram include weather (both before 
and after spray application), polli- 
nation density, tree age, tree vigor 
and historical reaction of a specific 
area in a given set of circumstances. 
Matching 

Matching a specific chemical and 
application rate to a certain apple 
variety is also important, states. Dr. 
L. J. Edgerton, pomologist at Cor- 
nell. “If a grower has five different 
varieties in 10 different blocks, he 
may need slightly different thinning 
programs for each, with each differ- 
ing in the rates and kinds of thin- 
ners used,” he said. 

Chemical teamwork, rather than 
relying on one thinner alone, is 
often the best answer, Dr. Edgerton 
continued. As an example, he said 
that Cornell recommends — tank 
mixes of Sevin in combination with 
NAA or NAD for difficult-to-thin 
varieties such as Golden Delicious, 
Wealthy, Lodi and later varieties 
such as McIntosh, Cortland and 
Greening. “Usually Sevin alone will 
work well on McIntosh, Cortland 
and Greening,” he said, “but some 
growers like to add small amounts 
of NAA to give more assurance of 
sufficient thinning which will result 
in repeat bloom the next year. 

“For Red Delicious and other 
easy-to-thin varieties, Sevin by itself 
can be used both in the East and 
West,” he added. 

“With the most difficult varieties, 
Sevin is the main ingredient — the 
workhorse — of the combination, 
and NAA or NAD helps reduce the 
set enough to bring back bloom the 
following year. In recent years, Sevin 
and NAA combinations have become 
more or less standard treatments 
for most growers here,” Dr. Edger- 
ton said. 

He also reported that some grow- 
ers in his area are using hormone 
thinners such as NAA or NAD a 
week after petal fall, and then fol- 
low with a Sevin application two 
Or two-and-a-half weeks later if they 
don’t get the thinning results they 
Want with the first applications. “This 
American Agriculturist, May, 1974 


Are they too thick? 
Allan Mitchell, Agpro 
Farms, North Rose, 
New York, checks a 
tree. 


indicates the broader length of time 
over which Sevin may be applied,” 
he explained. 

Interestingly, Sevin was developed 
as an insecticide... and its thinning 
effectiveness was noted after it began 
its duties as a pesticide. 


An untuned 
tractor wastes 
more than 

a drop. 


Two gallons of gas every 12 hours of field 
work is what an untuned tractor wastes, just on 
the average. That’s the finding of fuel economy 
tests on more than 100 farmers’ tractors across 
the U.S. and Canada. These tests also show 
that a tune-up puts a stop to that waste. Fast. 

Additional tests on these tractors reveal they 

work an average 5 percent faster after tune-up. 
And that can add up to three extra acres under 
your belt every 12 hours you work your fields. 
All of these tests were conducted right in the field by Champion Spark Plug 
Company engineers. Most popular makes and sizes of gas-powered tractors 
were included, pulling a variety of ground working equipment. And all tractors 
tested had been run a year or one plowing season without a tune-up or new plugs. 

So stretch your precious gas. And boost your 

lugging power too. Tune up before spring field a 
work. Again before harvest. And be sure — CH AM PION 
those important tune-ups include an important 3 
spark plug. Champion. World’s No. 1 selling 
spark plug brand. 


We've got your plug. 


Toledo, OH 43661 
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RAISES HEIFERS 


Robert Mason of Ontario, New 
York, raises dairy replacements (and 
has since 1970) for Cumberland 
Farms .. . a milk company head- 
quartered in New England that has 
its own herds of dairy cattle. He’s 
had as many as 800 head at his farm, 
but generally has nearer to 725-750. 
Space figures out to 17 square feet 
per animal. 

CF people bring heifers to the 
Mason farm weighing not less than 
400 pounds, and in batches of at least 
50 animals. “Anything under that 
weight is not practical in a com- 
petitive feeding system,” Bob com- 
ments. “Actually, I'd prefer them 
to weigh at least 500 pounds.” 

During the winter, heifers are fed 
corn silage and dry hay . . . in sum- 
mer, they get the same, with some 
haylage at times. No grain is fed, 
however. 

Silage is stored in a bunker (200 X 
60 feet), and in two upright silos 
(one 20X60, another 24X60). Hay- 
lage goes only into the bunker . 
but most of the roughage stored there 
is corn silage. All corn silage is “for- 
tified” with 15 pounds per ton of 
feed-grade urea. 

The feeding area and loafing pens 
are designed for four groups, grouped 
according to size . . . but sometimes 
five or six groups are necessary. 

Bob grew 300 acres of corn in 
1973, but bought another 1,000 tons 
of corn silage besides. He also put 
up 10,000 bales of hay, and will buy 
at least that many more during the 
year. 

There are 16 bulls with the older 
heifers, but they aren't bred until 
they reach 750 pounds in weight. 
About four to six weeks before 
freshening, the heifers are picked 
up by CF and trucked to a farm hav- 
ing a milking herd. 

“Health problems have been 
minimal,” Bob reports. “We've gone 
as many as 100 days without having 
an animal die . . . mortality is in the 
range of 15 to 16 a year.” A CF 
veterinarian comes to the farm twice 
a year and Bob consults at times with 
him by phone. 

The Mason setup reminds me of a 
poultryman growing pullets. Bob has 
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Bob Mason feeds si- 
lage to dairy heifers 
at fence-line bunk. 


nearly 800 dairy animals, and nary 
a cow to milk . . . the pullet grower 
may have thousands of birds, and 
buys his eggs. When it comes milking 
time night and morning, though, 
Bob grins and congratulates himself! 
— G.L.C. 


SEED SALESPERSON 


Everyone knows that all corn-seed 
salesmen have for generations been 
men...rightP Wrong! Mrs. Nelva 
Krebs is an exception to the “rule”; 
for the last six years she has been 
selling DeKalb seed. 

Dean Conrad, district manager 
for DeKalb AgResearch, Inc., says, 
“She’s one of the best dealers I have 
when it comes to 
providing service — 
... planter plates, ¥, 
seed-size  ex-_ 
change, or what- — 
ever is needed to | 
get the crop in ¥# 
the ground.” In ; 
the most recent 
seed-selling sea- | 
son, Nelva sold 
nearly 2,000 
units. A “unit” to DeKalb is 80,000 
seeds (enough to plant about 3 to 
3.5 acres)... equivalent to one bag 
of medium-flat seed when the trade 
talked mostly about bushels. 

Nelva’s husband, the late Edwin 
Krebs, was a farmer, and had sold 
DeKalb seed for seven years before 
his death. Two sons, Martin and 
Joseph, have full-time jobs, but still 
help operate the farm. They also 
deliver much of the seed their mother 
sells in the four townships she has 
as a sales area. 


Dealer 


DeKalb as a seed supplier sells to 
Mrs. Krebs as a dealer, but no em- 
ployer-employee relationship exists 
between them. Thus, each dealer is 
independent in many respects... 
including the problem of collecting 
unpaid accounts! Although corn is 
by far the largest-volume seed sold, 
dealers also sell such seed as alfalfa, 
Sudax, and others. 

About the middle of August, sales- 
men (ah... salespersons) begin 
scouring the countryside, selling seed 
for use the following year. Most 





farmers have been contacted by 
January 1. “Most of the job has to 
be done at night,” Nelva comments, 
“because that’s the only time the 
farmers are at home... especially 
during harvest season. 

“Actually, though,” she goes on, 
“it’s really a year-round job. I’m 
still selling corn (and peddling plant- 
er plates) until the middle of June 
... then collections ...then selling 
com seed again.” Neighbor Lee 
Roberts, who grows hundreds of 
acres of corn, comments, “She has 
more planter plates hanging up in 
her barn than anyone else around.” 
And she has the reputation of being 
home most of the time so a farmer 
can make a hurry-up call for plates 
or seed. 

Listening to her talk with other 
dealers makes it quickly clear that 
Mrs. Krebs knows DeKalb corn vari- 
eties forward and backward. Who 
says only men can learn the jargon 
of the seed trade? — G.L.C. 


GROWS SOYBEANS 


Ted Minns and son Jim farm near 
Geneva, New York. They’ve long 
been known for top corn yields. . . 
posting a level of 164 bushels per 
acre on one field in the DeKalb yield 
contest in 1973. 

For the first time in 1973, they 
also grew some soybeans .. . 12 
acres to sort of get their feet wet. 
They drilled them, using every other 
hoe, which made rows 15 inches 
apart. The variety was Traverse; 
planting date was May 18. The field 
was well-drained and in excellent 
tilth. 

The field was measured carefully 
for size, and the entire crop weighed 
when harvested early in September. 
The yield calculated at 35 bushels 
per acre .. . the beans were at 13 
percent moisture when harvested. 

The Minns have a dairy herd, so 
the beans are used for feed. A neigh- 
bor down the road has an extruder 
which re-shapes and cooks the beans 
on a custom basis. — G.L.C. 


SMALL FLOCK 


Ernest Huppert keeps 2,000 to 
5,000 laying hens (floor birds) on a 
small acreage near Rush (Monroe 
County), New York. In a world of 
big-to-giant-sized poultry operations, 
how does one of this size survive? 

Huppert has a knack for getting 
along with his customers. . . primar- 
ily people operating restaurants and 
small grocery stores. “In a symbolic 
sense, I put each customer on a 
couch and psychoanalyze him... 
and try to treat each one a bit dif- 
ferently,” he comments. He does his 


own delivering... and his own sell- | 


ing, as he puts it, “not very aggres- 
sively.” 

There are both positive and nega- 
tive selling . . . positive through going 
to see a prospective customer, and 
negative when a non-customer wants 
to switch suppliers. “Sometimes,” 
Huppert comments, “I pick up an 
account because of a_ personality 
clash between the delivery man and 
his customer ... or maybe the size of 
the delivery alley can even be a 
factor. My small truck will fit it; a 
big one won't.” 

He has an edge, of course, with 
customers who order small amounts 


... too small for a bigger outfit to 
bother with delivering. Some bigger 
suppliers... such as Wegman’s, for | 
instance, a supermarket chain that 
has a huge egg-production complex of 
its own... have an edge in that they 
can supply a range of products, not 
just eggs. 

The big boys also have the ad- 
vantage of having birds in several 
age categories so they have a broad 
spectrum of egg size and grades, 
Huppert, with an all-in, all-out flock 
system, has to buy eggs at times to 
keep a range of product available. 


No Home 


Huppert doesn’t deliver eggs to 
individual homes any more. “It’s | 
too demanding a schedule,” he com- 
ments, “and there can be bill-collec- — 
tion problems. Egg consumption per | 
family is down, and home delivery | 
just doesn’t provide much in the way | 
of hourly earnings any more.” 

Manure disposal is more difficult — 
than it once was. “The neighboring 
dairy farms are gone now... sold to 
land speculators,” Ernest reports. 
“Most of the area around me is sub- 
urban now, and I’ve had some neigh- 
bors turn me in to health inspectors 
for creating odors.” 

Suburbia is not without its op- 
portunities, though. Ernest built 
cinder-block poultry houses some 
years ago, figuring to use them for 
25 years in poultry farming. He has 
36,000 square feet of floor space, and 
now uses only 10,000 feet for laying 
hens. 


Storage - 


The rest is mostly devoted to 
storing cars, boats, campers, etc... 
a new business to defray overhead 
costs and recover some of the capital 
investment in the buildings. “I even 
bought a special floor jack to more 
easily move stored items into posi- 
tion,’ Ernest comments. 

Here’s a farmer who has rolled 
with the punches over the years... 
the rise of supermarkets and the ac- 
companying fall of the smaller stores 
... increasing suburbia... and_ the 
growth of giant egg factories. He's 
managed to stay afloat by good 
management, alertness to a range of 
business possibilities and close at- 
tention to marketing his product. 
Plus, of course, the ingredient that 
is the common denominator of all 
successful farms...hard work. — 
G.L.C. 


DIVERSIFY 


As a former large (4,000 acres, 
1,500 milkers) dairy farmer let me 
telat, ~ ake itis. 

The greatest service you could do 
the northeastern dairy farmers is to 
educate them to diversify again. The 
large special-interest farms, dairy 
or otherwise, are in financial trouble, 
due to tremendous capital investment 
and large operating costs to replace 
non-existent labor. These large 
special-interest farms are on a tread 
mill and they can’t run fast enough 
to keep up. There is no end, 10 
prize, no winning. Just running, 
running, running to the heart com 
dition or the grave. 

Diversify and live! Maybe not S0 
much gross money, but more net 
profit and a life worth living. — 5: 
Seeley Reynolds, Jr., Salisbury, Ver 
mont, 
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L to R: Henry Allen, Charlie Chagrasulis, and Bob Allen study an Agway Feed Profile. Careful record keeping gives them the tools they need to make an early start in planning each season of the year. 


“In 15 months, Charlie helped us boost our milk production 3800 pounds? 
Henry & Robert Allen, Maine Dairymen of the Year 


Henry & Bob Allen, a father-son 
partnership, farm 265 acres in 
Oxford County, Maine. With the 
help of a couple of hired men, they 
produce enough forage to maintain 
a herd of 170 Holsteins, 95 of them 
now milking. Charlie Chagrasulis, 
their Agway Enterprise Salesman, 
gets much of the credit for the 
success of their operation. 


MAINE FARM DAYS 


DAIRYMAN OF THE YEAR 


were 
HENRY & ROBERT ALLEN 
mea pes 


HEBRON, MAINE 





Periodic forage tests are 
the key to the Allens’ 


successful TDR program. | 


“Tt was Charle who first got us on 
feeding a total dairy ration... and 
who helps us stay on it,” says Bob. 

“He makes periodic forage tests. 
Then with the help of an Agway 
Feed Profile, we balance out 
with Ratio:Right feeds.” 

“And we've gone from 13,000 to 
16,800 pounds and 613 pounds of 
butterfat,” adds Henry. “Charhe’s a 
big help on crops, too. On his advice, 
we plant Agway hybrid corn at 24- 





. 


to 27 thousand plants an acre. We put 
down phosphorus and potash in the 
fall... use Agway Corn Starter 
through the planter... and average 
about 27 tons of silage per acre.” 

“Same way with alfalfa,” says 
Bob. “With our slopes, we can’t clear 
seed. But on Charhe’s program we're 
getting five tons an acre on three 
cuttings. 

“What's Charhe’s biggest help? 

I guess it’s the interest he has in our 
whole operation ... the way he pays 
attention to details.” 

If you'd like to work with 
someone who takes a personal 
interest in your farm, your crops, 
your feeding program and your milk 
production, just call Agway and ask 
for an Enterprise Salesman. He'll 
have some profitable ideas for 
you too. 


Farm Enterprise Service (acway 
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by Bill Pardee 


Forage facts 


Heat damaged silage is sneaky 
stuff. It can have a rich brown color, 
a pleasant caramel or tobacco-like 
aroma, and cattle normally eat it 
with relish. It can even test high in 
“crude” or total protein. Unfortu- 
nately, such attractive feed can be 
disastrously short in digestible pro- 
tein, the only kind your cows can 
use, 

Heating within such a silage mass 
has triggered the so-called “brown- 
ing” or “Maillard” reaction which 
ties up protein and makes it indi- 
gestible for livestock. 

We've long known about this re- 
action, but have just begun to learn 
the extent of the problem. Recent 
figures from Michigan, Penn State 
and New York indicate that serious 
protein losses are common in silos. 
In several testing labs, 30-70 per- 
cent of the samples tested have 
shown some degree of protein tie-up. 
And these samples came from hun- 
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dreds of silos, including all popular 
types and makes. 

The chemical aspects of this reac- 
tion were presented in last month’s 
issue of this magazine (see “Maillard 
Reaction” article by Bill Quinn). In 
this column, we'll bring together har- 
vest and storage tips to help you 
avoid this problem and put up high- 
quality silage that stays that way. 

It’s low moisture content in silage 
that triggers heating, just as high 
moisture does in hay. And it is heat 
that causes the reaction that in turn 
ties up protein. You'll always get 
some heating in fresh cut silage, since 
plant cells live and continue to re- 
spire, giving off heat until they die, 
usually a few hours to a day after 
ensiling. Then molds and bacteria 
take over and boost temperatures still 
higher. 

If the temperature in the silage 
mass reaches 110 degrees F, a new 
reaction can take over which is self- 


sustaining and can shoot tempera- 
tures up to very high levels, even 
to heights where spontaneous com- 
bustion occurs. Protein tie-ups occur 
at temperatures above 110 degrees F, 
and the higher the temperature goes 
the tighter the protein molecules 
are bound to the cell walls in the 
forage tissues, where they are in- 
digestible to livestock. 

Dr. Pete Van Soest, Cornell animal 
nutritionist, has tested heat-damaged 
samples of alfalfa haylage that 
showed 18 percent crude protein, 
but only 5-8 percent in digestible 
protein. The remaining protein was 
there, and showed up as “crude” or 
“total” protein in normal forage 
analysis. However, it was tied up in 
indigestible forms. Such losses are 
most serious with alfalfa, but heat 
can tie up protein in mixed forages, 
grasses and even corn silage. 

Such protein tie-ups seem extreme 
but unfortunately, heat damage ap- 
pears to be common in silage put up 
too dry. The borderline for damage 
seems to be about 50-percent mois- 
ture, with tie-up increasing as mois- 
ture goes down and _ temperatures 
TOP: reaching a maximum at 
around 30-percent moisture. 

Most forage-testing laboratories 
check for total protein, but do not 
have facilities to check for heat- 
damaged protein. Heat damage may 
not show up in testing, but it darn 
sure shows up in animal perform- 
ance! You'll suffer reduced milk flow 
unless you supplement with addi- 
tional protein feeds. And since you 
grew alfalfa to produce protein, this 
is a double loss. 


The good news is that heat dam ge 
is easy to avoid. Good silage-mak ing 
practices can store forages saiely 
without risk of tying up proteins — 

The first key to good silage-mak ing 
is to put your feed in at the proper 
moisture level. If your forage is 50 
percent or below, you risk heat build. 
up and protein tie-up. Carl Coppock, 
Cornell animal scientist and feecing 
specialist, suggests putting up hay- 
crop silage at 55 to 65-percent mois- 
ture, the so-called “medium wm ois- 
ture” level. In this range, you should 
have no protein tie-up so long as 
you've done a good job of keeping 
out oxygen. 

How can you tell the moisture »er- 
centage of your haylage or hay-crop 
silage? Some farmers have become 
good at squeezing, twisting or ot ier- 
wise checking alfalfa to get a pretty 
close guess at the moisture. The »ld- 
fashioned “grab-test” is one «ey, 
in which you grab a handfu’ of 
chopped forage and squeeze it tig itly 
in your hand. If the forage sass 
sticks together, it’s too wet. Ii it 
springs outward on release, it’s too 
dry. However, if it expands slow) y in 
your hand, it should be about 1 ht. 


Crude 

These measures are pretty crude, 
though, when you're concerned with 
precision production of high-qu.lity 
feed, worth thousands of dollars to 
you and your operation. If you're 
putting up hay-crop silage, you lave 
heavy investments in storage struc- 
tures, feeding equipment and harvest 
machinery. Guessing should lave 
no place in measuring silage m.ois- 
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The proven way to avoid pasture slump... 
Agway LPS Liquid Protein Supplement 


Ss 


Your cows are probably already—or will 
soon be—out on pasture. But remember 
that, although high in protein at the start, 
spring pastures fall off rapidly. And before 
you know it, your milk production and your 
milk checks will start to suffer. The reason: 
pasture slump. Your cows just aren’t getting 
enough protein to sustain top production. 


Fortunately, the problem is easy to solve: 
Put an Agway LPS feeder in your pasture. 


Milk check protection 

Agway LPS, fed free-choice, gives you 
continuous insurance against pasture 
slump because it’s formulated so that each 
cow can balance her protein needs. 
Indeed, a year-long study at the Agway 
Farm Research Center at Fabius, N.Y., 
demonstrated that fact. Cows will increase 
LPS consumption when total-ration protein 
provided is below their needs. And they will 
decrease LPS consumption when protein is 
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adequate. As an extra bonus, LPS also 
provides a convenient source of the protein 
your dry cows need to replenish tissues 
used up during lactation and your heifers 
need to achieve their full potential. 


LPS, offered free-choice, does fill the gap 
between the protein in pasture feeds and 
rations and the dairy cow’s needs. But that 
is not to say that all liquid supplements are 
alike. 


Agway LPS ... the different 
liquid supplement 


In a recent 16-week trial at the Agway 

Farm Research Center, two groups of 
high-producing cows were offered, 
free-choice, two liquid supplements of 33% 
crude protein equivalency. One supplement 
was Agway LPS. The other was identical in 
makeup except for the source of 
phosphorus. This different source of 
phosphorus gave a higher acidity (pH) to 


the experimental supplement. And just ° 


simple change in acidity resulted in hig!' 


significant differences in average daily 
intake of the two supplements. 


Cows offered the experimental supplem 
consumed 51.6% more per day than th« 
on Agway LPS .. . with no difference in 
milk production. So the higher nutrient 
intake provided by the experimental 
supplement was of no benefit, and, inf 
was wasteful. Your Agway Dairy Enterp 
Salesman will be happy to provide you 
all the facts and figures. 


What else makes Agway LPS so differe 
from the rest? 


Slow ammonia release 


Ammonia is used by bacteria in the cov 


rumen to make high-quality protein. So 
slow ammonia release from feeds 
containing non-protein nitrogen gives i 
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ture, particularly now that we know 
the importance and frequency of 
this browning reaction and protein 
tie-up. A few dollars for an accurate 
moisture tester are peanuts to make 
sure your major investments pay off. 

Several good testers are now on 
the market. One is available through 
the New York Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Cooperative, either from local 
supervisors or from the DHIC Sup- 
ply Room, Research Park, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. These sell for about 
$75 each, and they’re worth it. They 
are accurate and can give you a read- 
ing within 30-40 minutes. There are 
other devices on the market, but most 
cost more, take too long, or lack 
accuracy. 

Carl Coppock suggests that you set 
your moisture tester up near your 
silo and keep it running. As soon 
as you have a reading on one sample, 
take another from the next load com- 
ing in and stick it in the tester. Keep 
this up through the day as you fill. 
By the end of the day, you'll have a 
rather precise record of the moisture 
of silage going in... and you'll know 
when and if you should mix in loads 
of wetter forage. 

If you do find moisture drifting 
down into the 40’s, as it may in 
mid-afternoon on a good drying day, 
you can shift and alternate in some 
wetter loads to bring up your average 
moisture. The actual moisture level 
of each load isn’t as important as 
the average moisture over several 
loads. 

As you take dried samples from the 
moisture tester, collect them in a 
paper bag or other container. The 


accumulation of. these samples will 
give you a good composite sample of 
what’s in your silo. Take different 
samples as you move from one field 
or type of forage to another. Save 
these and later on you can subsample 
them for analysis in a forage-testing 
lab. 

This way, you'll have answers 
back well before you start feeding 
out the silage. This procedure is 
far better than the old technique of 
sampling silages from the silo sur- 
face. Such samples do not represent 
the whole, and the results frequently 
don’t get back until the feed is fed. 

Forage sampling kits with instruc- 
tions can be obtained from extension 
agents in New York and Pennsylvania 
and probably other states. Samples 
from both New York and Pennsyl- 
vania can be submitted to the Penn 
State Forage Testing Laboratory, 
Penn State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania 16802. Check 
with your county extension agent 
for details. 

The New York Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Cooperative is in the 
process of developing forage-testing 
facilities. These should be in oper- 
ation by the early fall and will pro- 
vide a fine added service for New 
York dairymen. They'll also be set 
up to check for heat-damaged pro- 
tein, a service not now available from 
existing labs. 

Tight silos are a must to keep out 


oxygen. Heat-producing fungi and 
bacteria need. oxygen for growth 
. .. and if they creep in, you'll get 
spoilage and heating. Check your 
silos carefully, no matter what their 


make, for cracks or openings where 
air can get in. In concrete or wooden 
silos, an epoxy coating can be trow- 
eled on to seal off cracks. 

Tight doors also keep out oxygen. 


If doors fit loosely, place weather 


stripping around them on the seam 
where the door will be pushed 
against the silo frame by the silage. 

Fine chopping is also a must to 
gain good packing. Good packing 
helps drive out oxygen and thus 
reduces heating. Shoot for a %-inch 
average length of chop. Some chop- 
pers can be set down to 4%-inch, but 
this is shorter than necessary. Re- 
cutter screens aren't needed, in fact 
they can cause forage to get chopped 
too fine, making mush instead of 
silage. However, you will need sharp 
chopper knives throughout the day, 
and through the harvest season. 


Distributor 

Use a distributor to spread 
chopped forage over the silage sur- 
face. Light materials will build up 
in pockets and serve as centers for 
mold buildup. 

Fill your silo quickly, to exclude 
air as rapidly as possible. That’s easy 
to say, but harder to do. But when 
you see delays coming, whether it’s 
to cut more forage, to wait for rains 
to pass, or even to stop for milking, 
top off with one or two loads of 
heavy, wet forage. This will squoosh 
down the mass and squeeze out air. 
When you have finished filling the 
silo, top the whole mass with addi- 
tional loads of wet silage to promote 
packing. 

Always keep in mind your overall 


goals .. . silage between 55 and 65- 
percent moisture with as little oxygen 
as possible in the silage mass. 

You've heard it before, but there’s 
still no doubt about it, early-cut 
forage is highest in quality, whether 
you're making hay or silage. Early- 
cut alfalfa can run 18-20-percent 
crude protein and 14-16-percent di- 
gestible protein. Late-cut alfalfa in 
full bloom may run 4-6-percent be- 
low this figure. And they'll both feed 
this way no matter what kind of 
structure you put them in. Early-cut 
forage, stored as medium-moisture 
silage, continues to be one of the 
best feeds on a dairy farm. 


Many alfalfa fields suffered damage 
this past winter due to extreme 
rises and falls in temperature without 
an insulating snow cover. If you 
haven't done so, check your alfalfa 
stand now. If alfalfa plants have been 
killed in large areas of a field, there’s 
still time to plow for corn and to 
seed another field as a replacement. 

Check your stand for the number 
of plants per square foot. For best 
yields, you should have four to six 
plants per square foot in a new 
stand, while two or three plants are 
adequate in older fields. With good 
conditions, we've even seen stands 
with one plant per square foot come 
on and yield well. However, if you 
have less than this... or if the stand 
is spotty... you may wish to con- 
sider this field a candidate for the 
plow. 

You may find some fields where 
stands appear adequate, but the 
alfalfa has heaved or seems otherwise 


(Continued on page 20) 
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GWAY RATIO:RIGHT FEEDS 
specially formulated to balance 
your forage/grain program for 


, 


SS 


forage. Give him a call today. Ask him to 
arrange for a forage test. And you’re on your 
way to making more milk at lower feed costs. 

















bacteria every chance to produce protein. 
And that assures you of optimum nutrient 
use by your cows. It also minimizes the risk 
of toxicity from high consumption. 


In recent tests of leading liquid 
supplements at the Agway Technical Center 
at Ithaca, N.Y., Agway LPS had the slowest 
rate of release when ‘‘fed’’; at one hour 
later, and at two hours later. Standard 
laboratory procedures using fresh rumen 
juice from a live fistulated animal were used 
in all comparisons. Please note that Agway 
LPS had the greatest advantage during the 
first key hour. 


When 1 Hour 2 Hours 


‘Fed’ Later Later 
Agway LPS 15.2% 48.7% 80.2% 
Liquid Supplement “A’”’ 29.3% 55.8% 85.5% 
Liquid Supplement “‘B’’ 37.3% 70.2% 93.0% 
Liquid Supplement ‘‘C” 45.3% 79.8% 95.5% 


maximum profits 


All feed lines are pretty much the same. 
Right? Wrong. Agway Ratio:Right feeds are 
not just another line of feeds with different 
energy or protein levels. Rather, they’re a 
line of feeds in which the ratio of energy 

to protein has been carefully selected to 
balance the feedstuffs produced on 
Eastern dairy farms... including yours. 


As a result, wasteful feeding practices are 
eliminated. No longer do you have to 
overfeed energy to meet protein 
requirements. Or overfeed protein to meet 
energy requirements. Ratio:Right feeds 
supply only the energy and protein needed 
to balance your forage/grain program. The 
result is top production without waste. And 
you pocket the profits. 


So, with the pasture season here, now is 
the time to review your feeding program 
with your Agway Dairy Enterprise 
Salesman. He’ll help you select the 
Ratio:Right feed your cows will need when 
pasture replaces a portion, or all, of your 


Milk check insurance... 

The Agway TDR Profile 

TDR stands for Total Dairy Ration. And 
once you have the results of your forage 
test, an Agway TDR Profile helps you utilize 
them to the greatest advantage. TDR is a 
computer program that helps you pick the 
most economical ration to properly balance 
your homegrown grains and forages to 
achieve top milk production and income 
over feed costs. 


TDR considers total protein, energy and 
fiber needs plus calcium/phosphorus and 
forage/grain ratios. It provides the kind of 
information and feeding program options 
you and your Agway Dairy Enterprise 
Salesman need to choose the proper 
Ratio:Right feed for the most economical 
and profitable approach to your operations. 


For instance, where an Agway TDR Profile 
was used to rebalance the feeding program 
for a 100-cow herd, feed savings amounted 
to $209 per week. Can you afford to pass 
up savings like that? 
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damaged so that growth is slow. You 
can help such fields by delaying har- 
vest until mid-June, thus giving 
damaged plants time to reestablish 
roots and to grow toward recovery. 
By harvesting such fields last, you 
may be able to save them, and re- 
move the need for costly reestablish- 
ment. 


Topdressing 


Fertilizer shortages have plagued 
northeastern farmers this year and 
this will continue through May and 
June. Normally, agronomists recom- 
mend topdressing right after the 
first cutting comes off. Dr. Shaw 
Reid, Cornell's soil fertility specialist, 
notes this is still the best time, but 
right after second cutting is okay 
too, and supplies should be better by 
that time. Phosphorus supplies are 
shortest, but deliveries of potassium 
haven’t met demand either, so neither 
nutrient is plentiful. 

In topdressing, potassium is most 
important, since it helps alfalfa pre- 
pare itself for winter. With costs of 
stand establishment rising, potassium 
can be important in maintaining 
healthy stands. Best rates differ de- 
pending on your soil types and your 
soil-test readings. State recommenda- 
tions differ somewhat over the 
Northeast due to difference in soils 
and climate. For New York, Reid 
makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 

With soils testing high in potas- 
sium, you may not need any potas- 
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sium topdressing. With medium po- 
tassium soil test results, apply 40-80 
pounds of potassium per acre. With 
low test readings, 80-160 pounds 
of actual potassium should be ap- 
plied. Farmers in other states should 
check local recommendations. 

Time was when meadows pro- 
duced “roughage” that required 
minimum care. Modern practices 
have increased the value of the hay 
crop and the protein and energy 
it contains. Dollars and energy spent 
in producing a high-quality forage 
can save expenditures at the feed 
store. 


Pardee honored 


Prof. William Pardee has been 
writing the column “What’s New 
in the Field” in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST for quite a spell now. 
Just recently, he was honored by 
being elected a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Society of Agronomy. 

A member of the Cornell faculty 





since 1966, Pardee is on the staff of 
sas the College's 

: department of 

plant breeding 


and biometry 
and serves as ex- 
tension leader in 
the department. 
A specialist in 
field crops in- 
volving small 
grains, forage crops, and corn, he 
has been active in program develop- 
ment of field crop activities for 
Cooperative Extension. 


Bill Pardee 


Pardee was recognized by the 
ASA for his professional accomplish- 
ments in agronomic research and 
extension, especially in disseminat- 
ing research information to farmers 
and industry, and for his leadership 
in seed production, seed certifica- 
tion, and crop improvement at state, 
regional and national levels. 

Also cited for meritorious service 
to the Society, Pardee has served as 
chairman of the seed production 
and extension divisions, and as chair- 
man of the editorial board for the 
Crops and Soils magazine. He is 
chairman-elect of the extension 
agronomy division. 

We at AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
have long thought of Bill as a fine 
fellow...and we're pleased that 
his agronomist colleagues have made 
it official! 


GANANDA UPDATE 


Gananda is a “new town” being 
built just east of Rochester, New 
York in the towns of Walworth and 
Macedon. Developers bought 10,000 
acres (about 15 square miles) 
larger in area than such cities as 
Trenton, New Jersey or Niagara 
Falls, New York. 

There have been three major top- 
level management shakeups within 
the last year because progress has 
been slower than anticipated. The 
current president, R. Thomas Dal- 
bey, says that the project should be 
completed by 1993, and that it will 
represent more than $1 billion in 
land value and construction costs 


alone. Plans call for 80,000 residents 
in Gananda by then. 3 

A visit with Carlyle Darron, a 
dairyman (with his father Leigh) 
who has sold his land to Gananda, re- 
veals some insight into the attitudes 
of the existing community of the 
area. “Many of the people who 
moved to this area in the past came 
here to get away from concentrations 
of people,” he says. “They tend to 
resent the intrusion of 80,000 people 

. and they fear higher taxes will 
accompany them. 

“When a guy moves into the coun- 
try,” Carlyle continues, “he hopes 
right away that he'll be the last per- 
son to move into the township. He 
wants to get the zoning rules changed 
to prevent others from coming to 
the area.” 

Carlyle is of the opinion that more 
of the land presently owned by 
Gananda is being farmed than pre- 
viously . . . it’s being rented to farm- 
ers at reasonable rates until such time 
as a specific acreage is actually 
needed for construction sites. The 
new community will have its own 
school (already under construction), 
as well as other public facilities. 
' Gananda is a pretty spectacular 
example of an urbanization process 
that’s been going on for a long time 
in the Northeast. Rural people, in- 
cluding farmers, have a sort of love- 
hate relationship to the whole thing 
. . . landowners loving the increase 
in land values that urbanization 
brings, but skeptical -of the crime, 
higher taxes and general upheaval 
that also accompany large numbers of 
people. 








Isn’t it time you stopped lifting and lugging milk and machinery 
around your barn? 


It's your choice. 
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It's your time. 





OR THIS? 





An Agway pipeline system gives you 
an extra “hand” every time you milk 


Twice each day, there’s that long string of cows waiting to be milked. 
And before you’re finished, you've lugged a lot of milk. 


Let an Agway around-the-barn pipeline system do the lugging for you. 
Just plug into the pipeline and that’s it. Milk is pumped into the bulk 


tank automatically, and fast. 


Never exposed to open air. So there’s less chance of contamination. 


No expensive rebuilding or remodeling. Agway has designed and installed 
hundreds of around-the-barn systems to fit most every barn situation. 


Invite an Agway Farm Systems Salesman to take a look at your setup. 
He’ll show you what can be done, how it can be done, and what it could 


mean to you and your family. 








mice CuCigicy world of weeds 


Sure, daisies are ‘‘weeds’’... but 
what country lad or lassie hasn't picked 
a bouquet for mom? 


There’s a bed of lilies of the valley 
against an old stone wall in the side 
yard of our Connecticut house where 
each summer I come out on the 
losing end of a battle with a pea- 
like vine covered with brownish- 
purple flowers. Only recently, in a 
book of drawings published in 1936, 
did: I identify the rampant weed as 
the rare Apios tuberosa, whose tubers, 
resembling small Irish potatoes, 
were a staple in the diet of the In- 
dians and of the Pilgrims after them. 


Behind our house last year, a de- 
veloper bulldozed a private road 
through what was once a pasture. 
Within weeks, the long-dormant 
seeds of Great Mullein (Verbascum 
thapsus) sprouted in the raw earth, 
growing into flat rosettes of giant- 
size velvety leaves, and in summer, 
chest-high yellow flowering spikes 
shot up, turning the roadway into 
a landscaped avenue. 

Our English foremothers steeped 
mullein leaves in hot water or milk 
to use in treatment of chest colds. 


Copyright by James Daniel 


by James Daniel 


They were also dried and floated 
as wicks in betty lamps, and the 
tips of the flowering stalks were 
dipped in tallow for outdoor torches. 


New Esteem 

Today, the pendulum is swinging 
again to an appreciation of wild 
plants as potent aids to nutrition and 
good health. Publications like The 
Foxfire Book and the paperbacks of 
Euell Gibbons, highly regarded as a 
popular naturalist by professional 
botanists, are stimulating renewed 
interest, including my own, in that 
immense class of plants... unbidden, 
untended and unloved . . . which 
we have been too inclined to dismiss 
as “just weeds.” 

My romance with weeds goes back, 
like that of millions of my generation, 
to a time when most of us lived in 
small towns and still had some family 
connection with the farm. Summers 
at Grandpa’s, a boy could kick off 
his shoes and race through the tall 
grass. 

If he got a bee sting, he could 


(Continued on page 22) 


THIS SUMMER— 


GET 30 TONS OR MORE 


GREEN WEIGHT PER ACRE WITH 


AGWAY 44! 


The new sweet-stalked sorgo x sudangrass 


hybrid summer annual that cows relish 


lt’s the ideal emergency crop to 
fillin when pastures drop off. Or 
to extend corn or other silage 
normally used to supplement 
pasture. And it’s a great fill-in 
crop on land that was scheduled 
for corn but didn’t get planted 
because of weather or 
equipment breakdowns. 


Field trials have demonstrated 
that Agway 44 can outyield many 
Popular hybrids on the market in 
first harvest, in renewal growth 
and in total yield. On a three- 
harvest system, it has actually 
delivered 30 tons and more. 


The secret of this tremendous 
yield ability is seedling vigor. . . 
a fast-starting, healthy stand 
that quickly stretches up to high 


first-harvest yields. Under 
reasonable growing conditions, 
you can expect Agway 44 to 
reach 30 to 35 inches within 40 
to 45 days. And with adequate 
fertility and moisture, you can 
expect the same kind of perform- 
ance in renewal growth. 


In fact, yields have been recorded 
equivalent to production of 

1,000 pounds per acre per day 
during a 30-day period! 


Feed Agway 44 as green chop. 

If there is a need, you can turn it 
into silage or hay. Or it can be 
used as summer pasture. Now is 
the time to plan to make the most 
of this summer annual that cows 
relish. For details, call Agway 
and ask about Agway 44! 


IS YOUR 

CORN HERBICIDE 
PROGRAM 

ON SCHEDULE? 


Remember last year and how hard it was to apply the 
recommended herbicides on time? 


This year, Agway suggests you plan ahead to meet 
some of the uncertainties in your cropping schedule. If 
weather or equipment breakdowns prevent you from 
following recommended herbicide-control practices, 
Agway has a program that can still help you grow a 
profitable yield. 


If weeds get ahead of you 


When weeds are smaller than 1'%’’, you can still get 
good control of quackgrass, annual grass (except fall 
panicum and crabgrass) and annual broadleaf weeds 
with a tank mix of Agway Atrazine 80W and the proven 
Agway spray adjuvant, Booster Plus E.* 


If nutgrass (nutsedge) is your problem, Agway Atrazine 
plus Booster Plus E is also recommended. But, for best 
control, wait until the nutsedge is 4’’-6” tall.* 


Talk to your Agway Enterprise Salesman about how 
Booster Plus E can help you out of an emergency weed 
situation in your corn crop. 


“Always read and follow label directions carefully. 
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Weeds. =. 


(Continued from page 21) 


strip off the leaves of curly dock 
(Rumex crispus), a wild relative of 
rhubarb, rub them between his palms 
and press the juicy poultice against 
the painful area. It never failed to 
work for me. Half an hour after ap- 
plying the remedy, I had to concen- 
trate to remember where I’d been 
stung. 

Those were the days when no 
summer was complete without an 
excursion into the country to pick 
wild blackberries or strawberries or 
beach plums for jelly . . . when even 
city folk in spring “cleaned the 
blood” by eating cooked “salats” of 
such bitter wild herbs as upland cress 


or “creases,” sold by farmers in the 
city market. Though nobody then 
knew much about vitamins and es- 
sential minerals, there was still a folk 
belief that such wild plants were 
both good and good for you. 


Tenacious 

To top it all, weeds are a source of 
endless delight a conspicuous 
and lasting link with the natural 
world, and their tenacity to life 
against all adversities is a constant 
inspiration. In World War II, when 
Hitler’s V-bombs leveled areas of 
London hidden from the sun since 
Dickens’ time, if not Chaucer’s, the 
ruins the following summer were 
covered with the bright red “corn 
poppy that appears in all European 
wheat fields after the harvest. This is 


the poppy that bloomed in Flanders 
Field, and is sold in crepe-paper 
replica on Veterans Day and Memo- 
rial Day each year. 

Likewise, when many blocks of 
upper Manhattan were cleared of 
grimy coldwater flats in the late 
1950's to make room for apartment 
buildings, the rubble and rusty bed- 
springs, come May and June, were 
all but hidden by wild flowers and 
grasses. 


Substitutes 


A year ago, for example, when 
grocers near my home stopped stock- 
ing lettuce and onions because the 
prices were out of sight, our family 
bridged the weeks before the vege- 
table garden came into production 
by eating the weeds of our front 


LONG 550 53.6 pto hp 





Long, the Other BlueLine 
Offers aWinner! 


The LONG Blue Line is a winner because: 
e Lower Prices e Reliability e Proven Designs e Choice of four models from 32 to 98 PTO hp. 


PLUS e Product availability. No long wait for delivery. e Attractive and efficient options. 
e Custom designed implements to complement each model. 


Try aWinner 


Get in touch with your nearest Long dealer now; 
or contact our nearest branch office for full details. 








LONG MFG.N.C. INC. 


HOME OFFICE: TARBORO, N.C. 
PLANTS: TARBORO, N.C. & DAVENPORT, {OWA 


CALL: 


Jim Weber, Davenport, 


BRANCHES: CARROLLTON, TEXAS/MEMPHIS, TENN./TIFTON, GA 


“long. We're the Other BiueLine.” 
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Buford Harrison, Carrollton, Texas 214/242-5102 
lowa 319/324-0451 

Dick Kelley, Memphis, Tenn. 901/774-6523 
Vance Long, Tarboro, N. C. 919/823-4151 

Max Gaskins, Tifton, Ga. 912/382-3600 


lawn and the vacant lot next door, 
Using standard guides on edible 
herbs from the public library or in 
paperback at bookstores, we seldom 
had to walk more than 30 yards to 
find ample fresh vegetables for 
supper. 

We even discovered several kinds 
that survive killing frosts and live on 
under the winter snows where they 
can be harvested by pushing back the 
ice. We particularly enjoyed salads 
of tender dandelion leaves served 
with a hot German-style dressing 
of diced fried bacon, salt, pepper, 
vinegar, and wild onion tops or 
bulblets, thickened with raw egg 
yolk added to the slightly- -cooled 
frying pan. 


Health Aids 


The use of herbs as mild home 
health aids, of course, has a long and 
honored history, even among phy- 
sicians. As medicine, our fields and 
woods are full of plants for checking 
fevers, soothing upset stomachs, 
softening the skin, promoting sleep, 
and improving kidney action. 

Commercial drug houses scout the 
folk herb remedies of the world, 
hoping for finds comparable to 
Rauwolfia serpentina (from East 
Indian snakeroot), a folk remedy 
for high blood pressure . . . or curare, 
the South American arrow-tip poi- 
soning which yielded a valuable 
antispasmodic. 

To appreciate the wondrous w orld 
of weeds, we must define the term. 
According to the New Century Dic- 
tionary, a weed is “any plant occur- 
ring obtrusively in cultivated ground 
to the exclusion or injury of the de- 
sired crop.” Since fewer than 4,000 
plant species out of upwards of 
350,000 have been cultivated by 
man or are harvested by him from 
the wild, the opprobrious name 
applies to more than 99 percent of 
the plant kingdom! 


Nutritious 

Many of these plants put the 
products of drugstore and grocery 
store to shame as sources, say, of 
Vitamin C. None of these nutritional 
claims for wild plants has to be 
taken on faith. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s monumental report, 
The Composition of Foods, gave com- 
parative analyses of all the cultivated 
and many of the wild vegetables and 
fruits. Nine of the more common 
wild vegetables, compared with the 
garden plants for which they could 
substitute, turn out to have 62 per- 
cent more protein, 150 percent more 
calcium, 50 percent more phosphorus, 
60 percent more iron, 81 percent 
more Vitamin C, and 186 percent 
more Vitamin A. 

To catalogue even the most com- 
mon of these beneficial wildlings 
would take a book. They’re present 
everywhere in fields, woodlot 
margins, roadsides, back lots and 
city parks. Merely to suggest the 
wealth and variety of plants avail- 
able, here are a few my wife and ! 
located this year within sight of our 
house: 

Cleavers (Galium aparine), pop- 
ularly known as goosegrass; used in 
Europe to make a Lenten soup gual- 
anteed to make fat persons “leane 
and lanke.” The tender young shoots 
make a most acceptable spinach sub- 
stitute. 

Chickweed (Stellaria media), 
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ekly cooked as a green. The flavor 
mproved by adding wild mustard, 
seradish leaf or other strong green. 
former times, was cooked up as 
vultice for dressing wounds. Con- 
is considerable Vitamin C and 
ilable even in winter. 

tinging nettle (Urtica dioica). 
ing greens make a good cooked 
id. Old greens, dried and crum- 
d, are so rich in protein that a 
idful could well be added as an 
nder for hamburger. But wear 
ves when picking nettles. For- 
ately, cooking destroys _ their 
ging capacity. 

ewelweed (Impatiens capensis), 

sovereign preventive against 
son ivy. The weed grows abun- 
tly in wet, shady places. Crushing 

leaves and stalks and rubbing 
m over parts of the body exposed 
poison ivy generally prevents the 
‘rgic reaction. 
iIderberry (Sambucus canadensis), 
lose. fragrant blossoms may be 
led to pancakes or scrambled 
ss or dipped in batter and fried 
serve with powdered sugar. The 
ries make superb pies, jams or 
untry wine, and are extremely 
h in vitamins and minerals. 

Jay lily (Hemerocallis fulva). Its 
ers make a cooked vegetable 
y time of year. 


res 
\nd there are a score of others, 
ging from purslane (an omnipres- 

salad green) to bee balm (the 


ndians’ Oswego tea, it makes a 
sty seasoning in spaghetti sauce) 


violet (whose cooked leaves are 
ir and a half times richer in Vita- 


iin C than oranges). 


Last spring, a young South Caro- 
an who lives in a Washington 


ligh-rise found a trash-strewn vacant 


and turned empty paint buckets 
rr emerging shoots of pokeberry 
blanch them as a delicious sub- 
ute for asparagus, then 79 cents a 
ind in stores. 

\nd a young Army doctor from 
10is, returning from military duty 
-ermany where the common peo- 
still preserve a close link to the 
loors, astonished his New York 
urban hosts by getting up before 
akfast and bringing back a quart 
wild raspberries from a roadside 
cket. 

\ warning to weed gatherers: be- 
e eating any wild plant (or han- 
1g those like poison ivy), learn 
identify your species. Some weeds 
poisonous . . . for example, night- 
de, a cousin of tomato, or helle- 
e, sometimes mistaken for skunk 
bage. Jimsonweed and monks- 
d are also poisonous. So are some 
len plants . . . lily of the valley, 
nder, yew, holly, boxwood, bit- 


‘weet and mountain laurel. The 


onous plants, however, are few 
tumber, and unlike deadly wild 
hrooms (still confusing to me 
ough I studied botany in college) 
comparatively easy to identify. 


Endangered 


re the wildlings endangered 
cies due to the growing use of 
cides in commercial agricul- 
’ Not according to Dr. James 
‘ahan, chief ecologist at the Na- 
al Science Foundation. Although 

must be handled carefully by 
‘an beings to avoid injury, the 
vicides, unlike certain pesticides, 


rican A griculturist, May, 1974 


are biologically degradable and so do 
not persist in the soil or enter the 
food chain. Even the defoliated areas 
of Vietnam appear able to regener- 
ate. 

Dr. Arthur William Galston of 
Yale University’s biology department, 
says a chief reason weeds will always 
be with us is nature’s fantastic in- 
genuity in contriving ways for birds, 
animals and man to _ disseminate 
weed seeds. “It always breaks up my 
class,” he says, “when I describe why 
mistletoe grows high up in oak trees. 

“The fruit is delicious to birds, but 
a mucilaginous substance coating the 
seeds dries on exposure to air and 
causes the seeds to build up around 
the anus and itch. The bird looks for 
a rough-barked tree to wipe its bot- 
tom on, and presto, the universe is 


This one pulls 


a lot of weight 


This C20 Cheyenne will move a 
combined weight of 15,000 lbs. 
That includes the weight of the 
truck, passengers and loaded 
trailer. To handle trailer loads like 
this, Chevrolet pickups require the 
available 454 V8, Turbo Hydra- 
matic or 4-speed transmission, 61- 
amp Delcotron generator and a 
4.56:1 axle ratio. 

Tough, but smooth 

To help keep big loads moving 


richer by one mistletoe colony!” 

Dr. Galston is concerned that man 
so far is using only a tiny fraction of 
the “germ plasm” in the world. He 
points out that most of our important 
crops, especially cereal grains, were 
domesticated by our neolithic an- 
cestors. It’s entirely conceivable that 
some blight could appear that would 
wipe them all out...as there was 
fear a few years ago that a corn 
blight might prove irresistible. 

Many professional botanists are 
unhappy that we do not have a com- 
plete inventory of our other plant 
resources. Russia has a published 
Flora of the U.S.S.R., and China has 
just brought out the first colume of 
Flora of China, But there is no over- 
all Flora of North America, or even 
of the United States. Only over- 


smoothly, Chevy provides a Mas- 
sive Girder Beam front suspension. 
Teamed with Load Control multi- 
leaf rear springs. 

For toughness, you get double 
walls of steel in the doors, hood, 
front fenders, roof and cowl. 


Brake systems matched 

to pickup capacity 

Another example of Chevy truck 
value. Front disc/rear drum brakes 
are computer-matched to truck 
size and capacity. Heavier duty 
trucks get heavier duty brakes. 


lapping and often conflicting or 
incomplete regional classifications 
exist. 

While it’s nice to photograph the 
back of the moon, says Dr. Galston, 
it might be just as important to 
spend a few thousand dollars dis- 
covering what we have in the genetic 
cupboard to feed mankind. Our 
country has added only one major 
new crop this century... soybeans, 
which were developed by the Chinese 
a millenium ago. If we could dis- 
cover just one crop of comparable 
value, it would pay the scientific 
cost ten thousand times over. 

Listening to Galston, one realizes 
that perhaps the best definition of 
a weed is any plant somebody has 
not yet been smart enough to find 
a commercial use for! 


We've even added a new disc 
brake lining wear sensor that 
sounds an audible signal when 
pads need replacement. 


Wide range of 
Chevy farm trucks 


Chevrolet makes a full line of trucks 
ideal for farm use. Pickups, Sub- 
urbans, Blazers—with or without 
4-wheel drive; medium-duty trucks 
suitable for special body applica- 
tions. See your Chevrolet dealer 
first for all your farm transporta- 
tion problems. 


re a 





Lasting Chevy Value 
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Your kind of muscle 
from your 
Case tractor specialist 


Tackling a big day in the field comes easier 
when you have the right kind of tractor muscle. 
And supplying that muscle is a specialty of your 
Case dealer... his only business. 


In the 39 to 65 horsepower class, there are 
5 power sizes of David Brown tractors. An oper- 
ating division of Case, David Brown devotes all 
of its resources to building a better product in 
this power range. Powered right, geared right, 
priced right...and the quality you’d expect 
from Case. 


Farming bigger? Look again to your Case 
dealer. He also offers 7 power sizes of Case 
tractors from 80 to 176 hp. Big displacement en- 
gines, power shifts, reserve capacity hydraulics 


doing something about tt. 


... and comfort and protection that have be- 
come a Case trademark. 

For specialized tractor power, there’s still a 
third group of Case specialists at work with 
loaders, backhoes, forklifts, wheel tractors and 
crawlers. There are 5 compact tractors as well, 
from 8 to 16 hp—and 5 models of Uni-Loaders 
from 16 to 40 hp to supply the go-anywhere 
muscle you need for a wide variety of materials 
handling chores. 

Specialized muscle. We think it will Serve you 
better. ..and as you Can see, we’re doing some- 
thing about it. J | Case, Racine Wisconsin 53404. 


Ji Case 


A Tenneco Company 
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fownline Equipment 
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GOUVERNEUR 

Jones Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
LY NDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service 
N.EXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
NELLISTON 

Nelliston Equipment Co. 
OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 
PHELPS 

Phelps Farm Service 
PINE BUSH 

Pine Bush Equipment 
SAVANNAH 

Saeli Brothers 
RED HOOK 


Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
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Norman W. Allen 
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Eckers Equipment 
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Well, what about it — have “farm- 
ers never had it so good” as Nixon 
claimed on network television? The 
point is debatable as the President 
soon discovered. 

He aroused a storm of protest, es- 
pecially from cattle feeders who 
have been losing $100 per head and 
more, and from dairymen weighed 
down by imports and extra-heavy 
costs. Nixon moved quickly to mend 
his fences. 

In face-to-face meetings with farm 
leaders and editors, he said he real- 
ized that some sectors of agriculture 
were in difficulty. He added, how- 
ever, that he expected those difficul- 
ties to ease as the new crops come 
in. 

The President stuck by his con- 
tention that farmers “in the aggre- 
gate” have never had it so good. In 
1969, when he took office, net farm 
income was $14 billion, and in 1973 
it reached a record $26 billion, the 
President noted. 

“Even taking out inflation,” he 
said, “it is a very substantial increase 
in net income for our nation’s farm- 
Cis. 

That may be true, say the Presi- 
dent’s critics, but farmers’ net in the 
1940s translated into greater pur- 
chasing power than last year. USDA 
figures confirm the point. Using the 
1967 dollar as a base, net farm in- 
come in 1973 was worth just a bit 
less than $19 billion in purchasing 
power compared with $22-$23 bil- 
lions in the World War II period of 
the mid-40s. 

Still, the President may be essen- 
tially correct in saying “farmers 
never had it so good” when all the 
relevant figures and facts are taken 
into account. In the 1940s, there 
were more farmers than today; the 
purchasing power represented by 
their net farm income was larger, 
but was divided up among more of 
them. Today, too, farmers earn much 
more off-farm income than they did 
in the 1940s. 

In other words, the income per 
person of farm people has never — at 
least in modern history — compared 
as favorably as it does today to that 
of city people. 


Easier credit and more credit ser- 
vices for young farmers are goals 
high on the current priority list of 
Governor E. A. (Ed) Jaenke of the 
Farm Credit Administration. In a 
recent meeting at Indianapolis that 
was a “first” for the system, young 
farmers were brought together with 
lenders to discuss their financial 
needs. 

Fresh from that meeting, Jaenke 
talked of what more might be done 
to help young farmers. Why not, for 
example, set aside 5 percent of a 
bank’s funds in a special reserve for 
loans to young farmers on favorable 
terms and perhaps at discounted 
rates? But what of the added risk 


by Jay Richter 


Washington 


report 


and the lender’s record for making 
sound safe loans? Well, why not turn 
the thing around, and in this case 
“give the lender brownie points” 
for making these loans by devising 
different standards of judging them? 

Other ideas being explored to help 
young farmers are (1) five-year de- 
ferral of repayment, (2) inverse amor- 
tization, or smaller repayments at 
first, larger ones later, and (3) pro- 
vision directly or by referral of spe- 
cialized financial services on tax 
matters, record-keeping, estate plan- 
ning, partnerships, etc. 

Is Butz leaving? That’s the impres- 
sion of people in Washington close 
to the Secretary. Their feeling is 
that he will quit his post some time 
this year — after the fall congres- 
sional elections if not before. His 
replacement? 

The heir apparent is Clayton 
Yeutter, Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Affairs and Commodity 
Programs, an ag economist and Ne- 
braska farmer-rancher. 

Dairy imports are greater than 
ever, a point to which USDA’s As- 
sistant Secretary Yeutter addressed 
himself the other day. He’s well 
aware that the uptrend pains dairy- 
men, and he did a pretty good job 
of stroking them where it hurts. 

But that’s not going to change the 
trend any time soon, according to 
calculations of working stiffs in the 
Department’s dairy offices. After 
noting that last year’s imports were 
more than double the year before 
“and the most on record,” they pre- 
dicted that this year’s total “may 
again be greater than normal.” 

That could be the understatement 
of the year. Imports this January, 
for example, were almost double 
those of January 1973. 

Anyhow, Yeutter said imports 
have been necessary “because of 
severe shortages” — not because the 
government is preparing to sell dairy- 
men down the river to help gain 
foreign market access for U.S. grains. 
“The Department,” he said, “has no 
intention of letting this occur.” 

Yeutter repeated what Butz has 
said about countervailing duties. 
They should be used against imports, 
he said, if foreign governments refuse 
to quit their heavy subsidization of 
dairy shipments to this country. 

Dairy industry leaders agree this 
would be fair; they say that all U.S. 
dairymen want is the right to com- 
pete on an equal footing. But they 
remain skeptical of the government’s 
real intentions. The countervailing 
duties law has “almost never been 
enforced,” said Secretary Pat Healy 
of the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration. He charged that the Nixon 
administration is trying to kill the 
countervailing duties law entirely 
“by writing a four-year suspension 
of it into the trade bill” now being 
considered by Congress. 


DAIRYMAN’S 
SPECIAL 
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quality produc 
from ‘‘The Livestock 
Equipment Craftsmen’ 


These economical new gates 
are light enough to keep from 
pulling down fences, but far 
stronger than a common pipe 
gate...ideal for taking the 
abuse that confined cattle dish 
out. High-strength square struc- 
tural steel tubing forms the top 
and end panels (choice of 114 
or 2 inch sizes); round tubing 
inside. Models to fit 12, 14, 16 
foot openings. Heights, 49 and 
50 inches. Bolt hooks and chain 
latch included. For details, see 
your dealer or write: 


EET 
se 
STARCRAFT. 


AGRI PRODUCTS DIMIGION 


DEPT. 115 » GOSHEN, IND. 46526 
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: RI Mi M's Soper 16 
HAY TEDDER 


Tedds 16 ft. wide—covers 13 acres/hr. 
at 7 m.p.h. Four rotary fork heads 
follow uneven ground to pick up all 
hay. 24 spring tined forks sweep hay 
sideways, lift, turn and spread uniformly 
in back. Operates on standard 540 rpm 
p.t.o. Adjustable V-belts protect forks 
from stone damage. Ball bearings through- 
out. Folds to 8 ft. 

wide for road travel. 
(Patent No. 3760575) 

























Also available—the 
popular Grimm reel 
bar tedders in 7 ft. 
width. Ground or p.t.o. 
driven. 





Write or phone for full details 
and dealer information. 


G. H.GRIMM Co., INC. 
Rutland, Vt. 05701 


Phone: (802) 775-5411 


CENTURY 
WASHERS 


are feature 


for feature y 
your best pressure 


washer buy! 
Write today for FREE 32-page catalog. 


C RY ENGINEERING 
ENTU CORPORATION 


221 4th Ave., S.E. « Cedar Rapids, lowa 52401 





END MOWER 
PLUG-UP & 
Guaranteed and easy to install. Avail- 


able postpaid at $2.05 to $2.25 in 

smooth or underserrated chromed 

steel (price subject to change without notice). 
See your dealer or write: 

H & S End Section Co. 

Dept. Q, Bedford, lowa 50833 
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For continuous flow drying, we offer the 
Tox—O—Wik 11 960. It’s a true compact 
and completely portable one pass dryer. 

It includes such features as discharge rate 
control for all moisture and grain settings, 
§ safety contro! devices to prevent 

grain damage and above all, a minimum of 

moving parts. 


For reliability and versitility in a one 
pass continuous flow dryer, it’s the 
Tox—O—Wik Hf 960. 





Here is the third in our series of “Writin’s” by the late Rym Berry, who: 


stories, with their easy country humor, delighted AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS | 


3 


readers a generation ago. We hope you like them, too. Please send us yor r 


reaction. 


hurch suppers aren't what they used to be. Not that churc 


suppers aren't still very nice indeed and well worth what the, 


cost, but nowadays too much has to be bought at the store and th 
competition is now between the different Ladies Aid Societies t 
see who can turn over the biggest balance, rather than among th 
champion cooks of the various communions to determine whos 
raised biscuits are reached for fastest by hungry men. 

Forty years ago, everything served at a church supper was donate 
except the coffee, the sugar and the ice cream. And commonly cas 
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For the best in recirculating batch grain dryers, 
-_there’s the GT Tox—O—Wik. With 3 sizes and 5 
_ models to choose from (including an all electric 
- model 570E or the completely automatic all 
electric 570A,) there’s one tailored to fit every 
harvest operation. 


to buy those items was contributed by some summer boarder who’ 
been coming up so many years that she regarded herself as one « 
the congregation. When you could put one on that way without pay- 
ing out a nickel, a church supper was a profitable venture even a! 
30 cents a head (40 with ice cream). 


ms 


For more information on either the Tox—O—Wik or 
Tox-—O—Wik If check the appropriate box below, 


or talk with a GT Tox-—-O—Wik dealer in 
your area: 


L] 270 250 Bu) CL) 370 (350 Buy LC) 570% (500 Bu) (1) 570A (500 Bu, 


Bi 240 Bu. one pass continuous flow 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


Automatic) 


Zip 


GTD4 


® 
| 7) Ae MFG. CO., INC. CLAY CENTER, KANSAS | Dept.32 





NEW YORK 


Ag Equipment, Inc. — Oakfield 716/948-3511 
Ag Equipment — Albion 716/589-6005 










101 EASTERN AVENUE e@ 








fs <- PUMPS MUD, STICKS, 
ee ROCKS AND SLUDGE 
WITHOUT CLOGGING! 
100 to 24,000 GPM 
In use World-Wide! 








No priming, suction pipe or check valve! 
Heavy steel plate. PTO, engine -and 
hydraulic powered models for all rural, 
urban and industrial needs. 
WRITE OR CALL! 


CRISAFULLI PUMP CO.., INC. 


1-406-365-3393 Box 1051 
Dept. 14 Glendive, Mt. 59330 


Dealer inquiries invited 
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WORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS!! 


DISTRIBUTED BY AL LgE=—D° farm equipment 


C & J Implement Center — LaFargeville 315/658-2266 
Fingerlakes Equipment Co. — Waterloo 315/539-3531 





SYRACUSE, N.Y. @ 



















Fingerlakes Tractor, Inc. — Penn Yan 315/536-2304 
N. Palladino & Son — Janesville 315/677-3141 

Otis Joroleman & Son — Weedsport 315/834-3701 
Pleasant View Farms — Montour Falls 607/535-9577 
Saxby Implement — Mendon 716/624-2938 





315/463-5276 





World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
MM eS Me eC eT e411 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560. 









Nowadays, too often the hamburg, the coffee, the butter and th 


Parker House rolls have to be bought at the store and cooked in the 


kitchen back of the church parlors. Nothing much is brought | 


ready to put on the table except pie, cake, pickles and preserves. 


That must cost quite a little and I doubt if the Ladies Aid clears «: 


much that way charging 50 cents as they used to at 30 cents (4 
with ice cream) when everything was donated and the stove back ( 
the church parlors was used only to heat up the chicken gravy an 
to make the coffee. 

Editor’s note: remember that the late Rym Berry wrote this artic! 
in 1940! 


Moreover, the meat, whether it be roast fresh pork, meat loaf c 
pot roast, is now brought to you on a plate — no reaching. It has i: 


be done that way, I suppose, because now the meat costs money, § 
(Mr. Briggs’ hired man) would set the Ladies Aid back $2 in px 
roast alone if you put it on the table and let him reach. 

There were four church suppers every summer in our valley 
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Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational — and the sum- 


mer boarders attended all of them without the slightest bigotry. In 
deed, nobody could detect any difference among the four excep! 
that the Congregationalists made their coffee the weakest and th: 


Presbyterians the strongest. Everything was on the table when yi 
sat down except the chicken gravy and the raised biscuits (whic 
were rushed in piping hot the instant the minister had asked tl 


held your cup up, and the ice cream which came later and w: 
extra. 

Everything moved like clockwork, except at almost every chur« 
supper some hungry lunkhead would start reaching for the escallop« 
potatoes before the minister had asked the blessing, and his wi 
would turn red as a beet and wouldn't speak to him the rest of th 
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AOFTROUBLE-FREE blessing), the coffee which was poured over your shoulder when you 
g P y ) 


MN 
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evening. She thought people would suspect from the incident thet 


they didn’t ask a blessing before every meal at their house and sl 


Rated 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST HEADGATES Finss thought right. 
Matching pants & shirts —...----sessessescoeeeeeeeeee 2.38 Extremely efficient; 1 man There were so many things on the table there was hardly room fc: 
Pants only _....... S32) SINT AS. CNP .99 can operate. Installs R.or L. 


Heavy twill pants—28-32 __..... 15175 
White shirts, small & med. 
Spec. 3 for $1.00 








Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 


No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 





for 
PESTICIDE safety 
Mix Only What You Need 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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hand; easily moved. Walk- 
thru design for small cattle; 
entire gate opens for large 
cattle. Many proven features. 


of Livestock Equipment 


Only $11995 
Prepaid 
WADLER MFG. CO. 


Dept. 1340-H, Galena, Kan. 66739 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 








your plate and each summer some unhappy little boy would pre 


Y 


down on the edge and flip his entire supper over onto his Sunday 


pans, baked pork and beans, corn puddings, escalloped potatoes, d 
pickles, sweet tomato pickles, pickled peaches and watermelon pic 
les; there'd be angel cake, orange cake, coconut cake; custard, ca! 
mel, banana and mince pie. 


alll SPAS a ee LEZ) If Your Dealer Doesn‘t pants. 
ae nee =e ve Bote eee Bie Let’s see! There'd be platters of cold boiled ham and sliced tongu: ; 
ere Seay vee Write for Free Catalog Model 101 butter in one-pound, circular pats, fricasseed chicken in granite-wa 


The ice cream (which was extra) was either chocolate or vanil!:. 


It was dipped out with a big kitchen spoon and you could gauge 
man’s popularity by the size of the dip he got. The minister, t! 
supervisor and the Sunday School superintendent got the biggest. 

You couldn’t have a church supper like that anymore. Food ha: 
money value nowadays. It didn’t then. What was a couple of roost¢ 
for a fricassee, or a cake rule that called for six eggs and two cu 


of butter? Only the sugar had to be bought. Escalloped potatoes bo: ¢ 
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no relation to cash. If the church needed a new roof, everybo: ¥ 


knew the congregation would have to pay for it somehow and t' ° 
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most painless way to pay for it was with sliced tongue, marble cake, 
custard pie and pickled peaches. 

The summer boarder was an element in the situation, too. If you 
managed shrewdly, the summer boarders could be counted on to 
pay for a good half of the new roof, and on the night of the church 
supper you didn’t have to get an evening meal at home because 
everybody went. Lots of times, too, a man from the city would pay 
a dollar bill for a 30 cent supper and refuse to take any change — 
just to help the good cause, and perhaps show off a little, too. Sum- 
mer boarders like that don’t come up our way any more; and in 
those sections where they still have them, boarders now prefer driv- 
ing 75 miles for a shore dinner to walking down to the corners for 
chicken, orange cake and raised biscuits. 

Sometimes now I go to one of these suppers at the new central 
school that the girls in home economics put on to pay for new pur- 
ple suits for the boys’ basketball team. These are very nice, but they 
are not quite like the kind of supper we’ve been talking about. When 
you have to pay for eight purple basketball suits with one supper, 
it’s necessary to slice the meat loaf pretty thin and naturally you 
can’t put much butter and cream in the mashed potatoes. 

Every time I look at one of those basketball platefuls, containing 
all the vitamins the teacher says my system needs — but not much 
else —I get to remembering again the groaning tables at the old 
church suppers where a man could reach out (once the blessing had 
been said) and fix himself up for the evening the way he wanted to. 

I don’t know how it was in your church, but with us the Ladies 
Aid Society was made up of good cooks exclusively, with not a dieti- 
tian in the lot. At our church suppers, you could count on the best 
cooking and best food the valley was capable of producing, without 
one single vitamin in any of it. I may be old-fashioned, but I don’t 
mind telling you I still prefer the old way. You can have vitamins in 
your mashed potatoes if you want to, but I'd rather have a little 
butter and cream in mine — the way the Ladies Aid Society did it 
for the old 30-cent suppers in our valley. 





Japanese Gardenand 
teahouse at Sonnen- 
berg Gardens. 





Italian Garden. 





The beautiful Sonnenberg Gardens, at Canandaigua, New York, are 
slated for opening May 1. ‘‘One of a kind’’ describes the mansion, 


grounds, and eight major gardens here . . . including a 5,000-bush rose 
garden, a formal Italian garden, pansy garden, colonial garden, and a 
rock garden originally created on five acres of woodland. 

At the turn of the century, this showplace was the summer home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick F. Thompson, and the garden and grounds were the 
creation of Mrs. Thompson and a team of the finest professionals avail- 
able. Today, Sonnenberg is being restored by a private, non-profit educa- 
tional corporation chartered by the Board of Regents of New York State, 
and is available to the public. (An entrance fee is charged.) For informa- 
tion, write to: Sonnenberg Gardens, 151 Charlotte Street, Canandaigua, 
New York 14424. 
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Belarus 520 


Newest Big Tractor Value — First 
Time Offered in the U.S:! 


* 70 H.P. 4-Cylinder Diesel - Power Assisted Steering + Life Hydraulics 
- Adjustable Front and Rear Axles * 4-Wheel Drive cuts in automatically 
* Live and Ground P.T.0. > Different Lock 


Just one of the new line of Belarus tractors. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


HARE en 
MJ FLYNN: 


6770 Collamer Rd. 
East Syracuse, N.Y. 13057 
315/437-6536 


Please send me more information on the Belarus 
tractor line 





Name 
Address 
State - 











Our five Wheel Rakes “float” over 
uneven ground, get all the hay. 
Only Farmhand offers eight models. 


Wheels on Farmhand Rakes are spring-mounted so 
they rake hay from low spots, float over high spots 
without digging in. So you windrow all the hay that’s 
cut. Farmhand Wheel Rakes are pulled at the 
same ground speed as bar rakes, but move 

the hay 45% slower so leaves stay on stems, 
preserving protein. No gears, ratchets, 

belts or pulleys to break down. Choose 

from five models, 5 to 9 wheels. Exten- 

sion kits provide up to 8 raking widths, in- 

cluding a “Y”’ hookup for maximum effi- 

ciency. Check ’em. Farmhand Wheel 

Rakes sweep the competition! 





CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 
J.R. KANIK. | 129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 
mn. , WNC. TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315—773;5566 
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PIE CONTEST... PRIZES 


by Augusta Chapman, Home Editor 


Beautiful raspberry pies with flaky 
crusts and bright, red fillings have 
been starring at Grange meetings all 
around New York State in recent 
months. They are entries in the Red 
Raspberry Pie Contest which is being 
co-sponsored by AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST and New York State 
Grange for 1974. 

By this time, most Subordinate 
Granges have already held their 
preliminary bake-offs. Now, the 





excitement really begins to mount, as 
these local winners compete in their 
Pomona contests. Each one hopes to 
come in first and be able to represent 
the county in the state finals which 
will be held next October at State 
Grange Session. There the 53 county 
winners will compete for top state 
honors, the prizes shown on these 
pages and cash awards. 

Everyone is always eager to hear 
what prizes will be awarded state 


GRAND PRIZES 


winners, and we are sure you will 
be just as thrilled as we are with 
the ones being offered this year. Our 
sincere thanks and appreciation go 
to every company participating in 
the baking contest and helping to 
make it a success. Now, here are the 
prizes! 


GRAND PRIZES 


The top winners will receive one 
of the following grand prizes: 


From Agway Inc.: A cash award 
of $250.00. 

From Farmers and Traders Life 
Insurance Company: A 3-piece set 
of Samsonite Silhouette Luggage in 
Moon Glow, with color coordinated 
interiors. 

From GAF Corporation: The new 
instant loading GAF 220 Pocket 
Camera. 

From International Multifoods: A 
Panasonic solid state 7-speed push- 
button Blender with short spurt fea- 
ture for off/on blending. 

From International Salt Company: 
A Princess “Buttercup” automatic 
Electric Corn Popper by Regal. 

From Monarch Range Company 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin): Their 
patented “Jet-Fan SPEED OVEN” 
Electric Range. The patented “Jet- 
Fan” in the oven causes it to bake 
and roast at least 25 percent faster 
and is an exclusive with Monarch. 
The oven is also Continuous Clean- 
ing, which means it cleans itself 
while used at normal temperatures. 
Also featured are a lift-off oven door 
and lift-up cooking top. 

From National Grange Mutual 
Insurance Company: A _  4-piece 
Coffee Service of Community Silver- 
plate in “Park Lane” pattern. 

From New York State Grange: 
Two grand prizes — a Singer Portable 
Zig-Zag Sewing Machine and a 
Singer Powermaster Upright Cleaner. 


oon 


PRIZES TO TOP TEN WINNERS 


Each of the 10 highest state win- 
ners will receive the following prizes: 

From Curtice-Burns Foods: A 
case of Blue Boy vegetables in white- 
plate lined cans. 

From Dairylea Cooperative Inc.: 
A Cheddar Treasure Chest Dairylea 
Cheese Assortment. 

From General Foods Kitchens: An 
assortment of General Foods pro- 
ducts including Certo, Sure-Jell, 
Sanka, Brim, Tang, Grape Nuts 
Cereal, Log Cabin Syrup, and a 
coupon for 2 packages of Birds Eye 
Quick Thaw Fruit. 

From International Salt Company: 
2 packages of Sterling Table Salt. 


OTHER AWARDS 

Other contest prizes, including 
cash awards, are as follows: 

From International Multifoods: A 
coupon for a 5-pound bag of Robin 
Hood flour to each of the 53 county 
winners. 

New York State Grange will again 
give $159.00 in entry prizes. Each 
of the 53 county winners taking part 
in the state contest will receive a 
$3.00 cash award. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will dis- 
tribute $107.00 among the 25 top 
winners as follows: First prize, $20; 
second, $15; third, $11; fourth, $8; 
fifth, $6; sixth, $5; 7th through 10th, 
$3 each, and $2 each to winners 11 
through 25. 


WATCH FOR NEWS 

As soon as the list of county win- 
ners is complete, we will print their 
names; also, our December issue will 
feature a story of the state finals 
with pictures of all winners present 
at State Grange Session. We hope 
you have entered our Red Raspberry 
Pie Contest, and I’m looking forward 
to meeting some of you at State 
Grange in October. 
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From New York State Grange: Singer 
Portable Sewing Machine 





and Traders 


From Farmers 
Life Insurance Co.: 3-piece 
set of Samsonite Luggage 


From Monarch Range Company: A patented ‘‘Jet-Fan 
SPEED OVEN”’ Electric Range 
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From Dairylea Cooperative 
Inc.: Treasure Chest Dairylea 
Cheese Assortment From General Foods Kitchens: 
An assortment of General 
Foods products 






tuk > = / 7 ALL STEEL 
25 x50 BUILDING 
SAV E (APPROX. DIMENSIONS) 


BEFORE STEEL COSTS 
INCREASE 5 


30 DAY DELIVERY GUARANTEED F.0.B. OGDENSBURG 
SEND NOW FOR COLOR BROCHURE AND DETAILS 


_ MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDIN 
eat CLE $ STEEL BUILDINGS 


P.O. BOX 216, OGDENSBURG, NEW YORK 13669 
TELEPHONE. (315) 393-2139 é 


Wtte-plate lined cans 
Blue Boy 
UT GREEN BEA 
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From International Salt Co.: 2 
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From  Curtice-Burns Foods: an ges of Sterling Table 


Case of Blue Boy vegetables 
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I 1 
| NAME TELEPHONE ! 
1 
GRAND PRIZES Sea ee ADDRESS ' 
i 
; STATE ZIP CODE ! 
! ' 
! DATE PLANNING TO BUILD i 
from International 1 { 
Multifoods:. 7-speed | SIZE OF BUILDING PLANNED — WIDTH____x LENGTH. : 
1 
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Panasonic Blender 


Spitzbergen, Cruise 
&. Norway “Tour 


EPTEMBER 4-23 


Splendors of Norway 
Oslo to North Cape 





From International 
Salt Co.: Princess 
Electric Corn Popper 





From GAF Corpo- 
ration: Instant 
loading 220 Pock- 
et Camera 


Beautiful Fjords 


Friendly People 
Unusual Shopping 


OPM RC UiGeh cca 


' All-expense, fully-escorted, 
of course 





From National Grange Mutual 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. G 


Insurance Co.: 4-piece Com- eo Dedhait Avenue 
munity Coffee Service Needham, Massachusetts 02192 | 


Teli us about your AA Spitzbergen Cruise & Norway Tour. 


Name 


From New York State Grange: Address 


Si 
nger Powermaster Cleaner City State 
PLEASE PRINT 
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HOW T0 PICK A WINNER 


Why are some farmers winners 
... and others losers? 

Success, of course, means different 
things to different people. Only one 
of the many definitions of success in 
life is concerned with economic 
achievement. It certainly isn’t the 
most important one. 

In fact, many of the most “suc- 
cessful” farmers I know don’t make 
the most money, but they are good 
husbands, good fathers, and good 
neighbors. They are an asset to their 
community; the world is a better 
place for their being a part of it. 

No, making the top profit is not 
the only definition of success. How- 
ever, it is one of them! And, because 
it’s one in which a lot of people are 
interested, we are discussing it here. 


All Kinds 

How can you tell whether a par- 
ticular farmer will be financially 
successful? Certainly you can’t pre- 
dict by his looks. Successful farmers 
come in all shapes and sizes. . . short 
and tall, lean and not so lean, small, 
regular and the large economy size. 
Mix a group of winners and losers 
together and a man riding by on 
horseback could never tell the dif- 
ference. 

You can't attribute a particular 
farmer's success to some privileged 
or inside information, either. Unlike 
an industrial corporation, which 
jealously guards its know-how, agri- 
culture has no “trade secrets.” 

All farmers have access to the same 
information. No business group that 
I know is more willing to share 
know-how than are farmers. In addi- 
tion, Extension agents, agribusiness 
people, and the agricultural press 
continually provide an exchange of 
up-to-the-minute data on the busi- 
ness of farming. 


No Patents 

Nor are successful farmers depen- 
dent on any special patented pro- 
cesses. All use the same tools. They 
all start with the same raw materials. 
They're all in the business of trying 
to combine land, labor, livestock, 
equipment and capital into a pro- 
ductive package. The same fertilizers 
and herbicides, the same_ tractors 
and choppers, the same AI sires, the 
same credit sources available to one 
are pretty much available to all. 

Some would suggest that chance 
or good luck is involved... perhaps 
the chance of inheriting a good 
farm, or marrying a widow who 
owns one. Or being born in the right 
place, where an urban developer 
wants to erect a shopping center... 
or being born at the right time, when 


*Extension agent, Syracuse, New York 
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the price cycle is going up instead 
of down. 

Certainly these may jigger the 
odds. But some farmers seem to have 
the knack of coming up a winner 
in spite of the odds. Why? Ask most 
any knowledgeable observer and 
you ll get the reply, “Oh, he’s a good 
manager.’ Good management... 
everybody talks about it, but not 
many try to define it! 

Farm management specialists will 
suggest that good management can 
not only be defined, but can be mea- 
sured. And they have figures and 
factors to prove it. They cite rates 
of production per animal and per 
acre, labor efficiency, cost control 
and size of business as key factors 
which determine the degree of suc- 
cess a farmer will have. They can 
prove that farmers who “stack up” 
well in these areas of management 
are the same ones who come through 
with the hefty profit margins. 

But these objective measures of 
who is a good manager fail to get 
at the bigger question... the ques- 
tion behind the question, “What are 
those elusive, intangible qualities of 
personality and character which 
make one succeed where another 
fails?” 

In years of tramping across fields, 
and sloshing through barnyards, I 
believe that I’ve noted certain char- 
acteristics that successful farmers 
seem to have in common: 

1. They want to succeed. Sure, 
everybody wants to succeed, but not 
everybody wants success bad enough 
to earn it. Desire, drive, motivation, 
aggressiveness — call it what you 
will —but successful farmers are 
never happy just “getting by.” They 
have a desire to accomplish. They 
won't settle for anything less! 

2. They know where they want 
to go. They re always looking ahead. 
They have a goal, and they have a 
plan for reaching that goal. The 
plan may not be on paper — more 
than likely it’s only in their head — 
but it’s there nonetheless. 

And while they may dream a 
dream, they're hard-nosed realists 
when they set out to make their 
dream come true. Short-range deci- 
sions are made with their long-range 
plan in mind. They’re not rigid about 
their plan, however. They're willing 
to change it as other things, perhaps 
technological, perhaps economic, 
change. 

3. They’re willing to take a risk 
to get there. Risk and reward are 
related. Successful managers realize 
that if nothing’s ventured, nothing’s 
gained. They're not only willing to 
take a chance — they even look for- 
ward to the challenge of making 


Why are some farmers winners... 
and others losers? 





that chance pay off. But they’re not 
in the business of betting long shots. 
They tilt the odds in their own favor 
by only betting on reasonable propo- 
sitions ... propositions that they’ve 
thoroughly researched, and that they 
believe have a good chance of success. 

4. They can make decisions. In 
fact, they enjoy making them. But 
they recognize that there are differ- 
ent levels of decision-making. A de- 
cision about whether or not the hay 
is ready to. bale today is not at the 
same level as a decision to move to 
a haylage program. 

Successful managers recognize 
that many decisions should be made 
quickly. They don’t deserve the 
expenditure of a lot of time... for 
instance, such things as, “Do I repair 
the tongue on the wagon, or do I 
change the oil in the tractor first?” 

While many situations requiring 
an immediate decision arise on a 
farm, other decisions should be an- 
ticipated, “Do I need a new chop- 
per?” If a decision of this type must 
be made quickly, perhaps the farmer 
hasn't been managing! He certainly 
hasn’t been looking ahead. 

Barring the accidental running of 
the chopper into the corner of a barn 





Managing involves getting the facts 
about soil-fertility conditions. 


or tipping it over the edge of a 
bank, the good manager will know 
just about when his old chopper 
might go. He anticipates... has al- 
ready looked around, done some 
pricing, some talking, thought about 
finanging. Before the chopper wears 
out, he’s ready! 

Contrast that to the poor manager. 
When his chopper breaks down, he 
rushes out and buys one too big or 
too small, pays the long price and 
finances at the long rate. Both man- 
agers made a decision...one man 


by Bill Quinn* 


was ready, the other was not... and 
the quality of those decisions even- 
tually shows up on the lower right- 


‘hand line. 


Certain kinds of decisions are of 
such a magnitude — requiring such 
a commitment of resources, or hay- 
ing such an impact on the future 
direction of the farm business — that 
they might be labeled, as Chenango 
County agricultural agent Elwyn 
Voss tags them, “lifetime decisions.” 
The purchase of a farm, or the con- 
struction of a new freestall complex, 
are actions requiring this kind of 
decision. 

Yet, while decisions such as these 
may affect a farmer and his family 
for most of his productive work-life, 
all too often they are given little 
advance thought. If your barn burned 
tonight, would you build back? If 
you did, what kind of barn would 
you build? If you don’t know — why 
not? God forbid, but it could always 
happen tonight! 

5. They consider all options. Suc- 
cessful farmers know that there's 
more than one way to reach a goal. 
They not only are aware of, but can 
“rate” various alternatives. They 
keep their eyes open; they're not 
hidebound by history or tradition. 
And while they think objectively, 
they also think creatively. For ex- 
ample, a good manager may see the 
possibilities for a successful roadside 
market business where only a dairy 
farm existed before. 

The good manager establishes a 
“pecking order” of priorities. He 
decides which use of his resources 
will provide the most immediate or 
best return. He'll stretch his resources 
to give him the most mileage along 
the road to his goal. 





.. and managing also means keep- 
ing a finger on the pulse of financial 
conditions. 


Compare two young farmers 
starting out, both with a large debt, 
a heavy repayment schedule and 
very limited capital. Both get an 
additional loan. One trades up to 4 
complete new line of equipment. 
The other spends the same amount, 
but to increase the size of his herd 
and to bring his feeding and fertiliz- 
ing rates up to par. Which one has 
rated his priorities correctly? Which 
one do you think is the better man- 
ager? 

6. They get things done on time. 
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“he successful farmer not only does 
e right thing, he does it at the 
cht time! (The right thing done at 
e wrong time is no longer right.) 
(| dairy farmers do about the same 
b. Some just seem to get it done 
‘0 weeks ahead of most everyone 
‘se. The ability to get things done 
, time is one of the most important 

managerial talents. Timeliness 

yesn't cost, it just pays! 
Nor does timeliness just happen 
its the result of determination, 
od planning and good execution. 
successful manager has the ladders 
ady before the fruit is ripe, the 
itterbar sharpened before haying- 
me. He knows what needs to be 
me and when it needs doing. 

He keeps a checklist of jobs to 

)... like maintenance and repair 

ork. Sometimes a judicious expen- 

ture for part-time help, if it im- 

roves timeliness, can return many- 

iid the dollars a manager invests. 

7. They’re willing to work. To be 

iccessful, a farmer must be willing 

o work. Management itself involves 
vork — collecting information, keep- 
ig records, getting all the facts. A 

sood manager bases his decisions on 
acts. He takes the time to get them, 
ind he takes the time to think about 
hem! 

Many believe that management 
s a skill that can be readily trans- 
erred from one business to another 
-that a man who does a good job 
nanaging a farm business would also 
lo a good job managing a shoe busi- 
iess. However, in a business like 
arming, where management and 
abor are inevitably intertwined, a 
nanager must not only manage, he’d 
vetter enjoy filling labor’s role. 

8. They’re organized. A manager 
1as to be able to see the big picture, 
out he’s in real trouble if he ignores 
‘he details. That means organization 
.. organization good enough so that 
| manager doesn’t get hung up on 
etails, spending all his time fighting 
rush fires and ending up getting 
cerailed from the track that runs to 
his goal. 

9. They know how to use credit. 
The successful farmer isn’t afraid to 
sorrow — but only borrows with a 
»urpose. He seeks only the amount 

credit he can handle... as much 

will bring him a return...an 
aount that’s in accord with his 
ng-range plans. He brings his 
nder into his confidence, knowing 
1at only in that way will the lender 
velop confidence in him. He has 
ie financial and farm business rec- 
crds to know, and to let his lender 
know, just how he’s doing. He lines 
vp his credit long before he needs 
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10. They know how to work with 
o-hers. Most successful farmers di- 
ctly employ other people. But 
hether they do or not, they recog- 
ze the importance of getting along 
ith others because they deal with 
sople every day of their lives — 
e Al technician, the farm supply 
Silesman, the milk-pickup driver, 

eir farm neighbors. They believe 

treating others as they themselves 
xe to be treated... with honesty 

id directness and understanding. 

ney have mastered one of the most 

ficult of skills —the fine art of 
mmunication. 

11. They’re objective. Successful 

‘anagers stand back occasionally 


A ahs ee 
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and take a look at themselves and 
their farm business. They ask the 


advice of others...the county 
agent, DHIC supervisor, farm credit 
representative. They listen... but 


make their own decisions. They're 
willing to admit a mistake, and try 
to correct it while something is still 
to be salvaged. 

They are honest in their evalua- 
tion. If they want to buy a big new 
tractor when they don't really need 
a big new tractor, at least they rec- 
ognize why they bought it — because 
they wanted to, not because it was 
the best business decision. 

12. They’re flexible. The success- 
ful manager doesn’t “lock in” on a 
single course. He stays loose and 
can move fast to take advantage of 
an unanticipated opportunity, or to 
keep an opportunity from escaping. 
The farm next door suddenly comes 
up for sale, and he’s ready to move! 
With successful managers, of course, 
few opportunities are unanticipated 
because their thinking has already 
covered a wide range of possibilities. 

13. They’re observant, alert. Some 
of his neighbors might call him lucky. 
He just “happened” to book some 
dairy ration at its low price for the 
year. Others might credit his “luck”’ 
to other things. They might observe 
that he made it a point to keep 
abreast of market conditions, that 
he’s read and studied and kept track 
of what’s happening in other barn- 
yards. The successful manager is 
intelligent, and he keeps himself well 
informed. 

14. They’re never quite satisfied. 
Successful managers never feel they 
have it made. They're never content 
sitting on their laurels. They're like 
the old-timer who “just wanted to 
own his own land and all the land 
that bordered it.” They continually 
look forward to new challenges. If 
they ever become content to stand 
still, they don’t remain successful 
long. 

Successful managers aren’t cut 
from a mould. There’s no one recipe, 
no single pattern for success. There’s 
many a road that leads there. But 
most of those who seem to arrive 
come equipped with a good many, 
if not most, of the characteristics 
enumerated here. 

Can a farmer learn to be a suc- 
cess? According to students of hu- 
man behavior, we are the end prod- 
uct of three interacting forces... 
our inheritance, our environment, 
and our training. Some of a winner’s 
characteristics he was born with, still 
others are conditioned by a lifetime 
of experience, the balance are 
learned. Each person has some de- 
gree of control over the third leg 
of that triangle. He can learn to 
improve his management skills. He 
can help determine the kind of 
“man” that he puts into his man- 


agement. 





“Either they're building a big dam someplace or they eat 
a tremendous amount of bark!"’ 
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Which is just what we have for you—free, of course—a 
16-page color brochure illustrating the money-making 
action that’s all yours in the Rolling Cultivator. It takes 
more than 60 photographs to do it, but then the Rolling 
Cultivator does a lot of different things. Drop us a line 
and it’s yours—Lilliston, Albany, Georgia 31702. 


The one, the only, the original 
Lilliston-Lehman 


ROLLING.CULTIVATOR 


Cultivates Crops ¢ Incorporates Chemicals 
Builds Beds » Mulches Soil » Bars Off » Lays By 
The fastest, finest tillage tool on earth 


[a6 Lanuiston 
CORPORATION 
ALBANY, GEORGIA » CORDELE, GEORGIA 


BRANCHES: WACO, TEXAS * WELDON, N.C. * SIOUX CITY, IOWA * TULARE, CALIFORNIA 
WAREHOUSES: AMARILLO, TEXAS AND WEST MEMPHIS, ARKANSAS 


PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 





Feed carts come and go...BUT 
AGWAY feed carts LAST and LAST... 





It really lasts because worn out panels that 
usually spell finish to the ordinary cart are very 
easily and economically replaced on the Agway 
feed cart. Besides this exclusive feature, ball 
bearing wheels make it easy to roll and maneuver; 
the chassis is full support, all welded; it has 
full 16 bushel capacity, and a narrow 24” width. 
This rugged cart will give you years and years 
of service. Check on this long lasting cart 
today. You can buy it assembled, ready to roll. 


See your local Agway Store 
or Representative soon 


For Your Next Silo 
Choose Between Two Great Silos 

~GRANGE-COROSTONE | 
Quality Stave 


Construction 
Long Range Economy 
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1 
1COROSTONE SILO CO., INC. 
| Box 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 


1Send me folders about OSilo Unloaders 
;2 Corostone Silo O Grange Silo 
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Highest Profits From — 
Your Silage — Haylage j Address 
icity State Zi 
Save by ordering early. 1 PLEASE PRINT 2 oe 


Know the ANTIDOTE on the 


PESTiCiDE label--- just in case 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





Food For \ 


The Spirit | se, 


by Robert L. Clingan 





Dr. Thomas Harris, the author of 
“I'm OK — You're OK,” and the en- 
tire host of psychotherapists who 
call themselves Transaction Analysts, 
believe that most people are hostage 
to their parents. They go through 
life crippled by proverbs and direc- 
tives which they have received from 
their parents, and which have a 
compulsive command over their lives. 

The rural New England poet Rob- 
ert Frost was aware of some of this, 





as was reflected in his poem “Mend- 
ing Wall.” This narrative poem tells 
the story of how, each spring, he 
and his neighbor must mend the wall 
along the line fence between their 
properties. 

Robert Frost asks, “Why? No long- 
er does either farm have livestock.” 
His neighbor answers, “My father 
said ‘good fences make good neigh- 
bors.” ” The poet farmer asks, “Isn’t 
it only when there are cows?” 

Yet the spring ritual goes on, be- 
cause his neighbor cannot escape 
the saying of his own father, even 
when it no longer applies. 

Sometimes we are imprisoned not 
so much by what one of our parents 
said to us when we were children 
as by our lifelong rebellion. There 
can occur in early childhood and 


adolescence a _ rebellious attitude 
against parental authority. This is 
most likely to happen when the 
parent seems to wield his authority 
irrationally, without sensitivity, and 
especially when he acts without any 
sign of caring or love. 

And so the child-become-man is 
still rebelling against what a parent 
said, or seemed to stand for. This 
rebellion can become another form 
of imprisonment from which the 
individual finds it difficult to escape. 

Dr. Harris, and the scriptures 
themselves, encourage us to free 
ourselves from the past, from either 
accepting it without thinking, or 
blindly rebelling against it. We are 
urged to become what we are called 
to be — mature adults who deal with 
the issues of our lives rationally, but 


Farm Credit Service... 
at your service ... at all times! 


The story of Farm Credit is a continuous one. It means credit, 
when you need it to finance a farm... or refinance it. It’s credit for 
expansion and credit for young farmers. Farm Credit means 
financing for everything you need to run a farm, including your 
home, your car and family needs. Thousands of farmers in New 
England, New York State and New Jersey have found that Farm 
Credit Service is the best solution to their credit needs. When 
you're looking for someone who understands farming and farm 


financing, come to Farm Credit Service... 


the beginning. 
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where credit is only 


Your OWN 
Farm Credit Service 
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Offering Land Bank and 
Production Credit Loans 
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with caring and concern. 

The first step in attaining th’s 
maturity is to desire freedom ad 
maintain the willingness to acce >t 
full responsibility for what we are 
what we do, and what we think. jt 
is not always easy to do this; it is 
often easier to hide behind quot :- 
tions, and blame our parents for oir 
failures. 

The second step is to understai< 
the influences that have helped shaj\¢ 
our lives. If we identify the irration . 
influences of either submission 
rebellion, we can will ourselves to 
no longer subject to them. If th 
no longer apply, we should dete: 
mine to no longer use them in c 
decision-making. 

For Christians the words of th: 
Lord will be truly supportive in tl 
struggle to be free and become ; 
fully-mature adult. Jesus said, 
make all things new.” The writ 
of the Gospel of John said, “If th: 
Son of Man make you free, you a 
free indeed.” Freedom belongs ‘o 
those who are no longer victims 
either submission or rebellion. 
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Dates to Remembe, 


May 4 - ist Annual Sale, New Yo 
Simmental Association, Dutchess 
County Fairgrounds, Rhinebeck, 
ING NES 


May 4-5 - 8th Annual Hand-Painted 
China Show, New VFW Building, 
Moravia, N.Y. 


May 5-11 - Be Kind to Animals 
Week 


May 7-10 - NYS Milk Distributor 
Annual Meeting, Nevele Country 
Club, Ellenville, N.Y. 


May 13-19 - Annual Dogwood 
Festival, Dansville, N. Y. , wit 
Annual Exchange Club Fly-In 
Breakfast on Sunday, May 19 


May 17-18 - ist National Produc: 
Packaging Conference, Roosevel 
Hotel, New York City 


May 18 - Annual Buck and Kid 
Show, sponsored by NYS Dairy Goat 
Breeders Association, Fairgrounds, 
Altamont, N.Y. Begins 9 a.m, 


May 19 - Annual Draft Horse Plow- 
ing Contest, Ernest Luke Farm, 
Weedsport, N.Y. Begins 11 a.n 
Chicken barbecue, 1 p.m. 


June 1 - Steuben County Dairy 
Festival, Fairgrounds, Bath, N. 


June 2-5 - Annual Meeting Inter- 
national Apple Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 


June 5 - Annual Meeting Eastern 
Milk Producers Cooperative 
Association, Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


June 9 - Opening of Agricultura! 
Museum of Northern New York 

Agricultural Historical Associa- 
tion, Rt. 180, Stone Mills, N.Y 
Open weekends 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
during summer 


June 9-21 - 11th Annual Agribus 
ness Executives Program, Corn 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


June 12-15 - Livestock Marketi 
Congress '74, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash. 
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NEED 
STALLS ? 


Don’t be 
caught short! 






Call 


No. 14 
FREE STALL 






No. 30 
TIE STALL 
Last year we anticipated your 
demand for stalls and we ‘“‘broke 
ground” on our new factory .... 
today it’s complete and in operation. 


We also anticipated shortages of 
steel and we began stockpiling to be 
sure and have enough for ‘74. 


Our goal is to have what you want, 
when you want it. In spite of 
shortages and increased demand for 
our products we expect to ‘’measure 
up’ to that goal. 


____Uebler is for you _____ 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Pho nema eae 


Please send STALL Literature 
O Tie Stalls OO Stanchion Stalls 


O Free Stalls 0) Yoke Stalls 

O Please send dealer name and address: 
Mail this couponto: UEBLER Mfg.Co., Inc. ! 
1 ___ Dept AS, Vernon, N.Y._13476 


LICKITY “CHIPSTER” 
& ... biggest little chipper 





on the market... 

will process branches up to 

2” in diameter...does a 

better job than many larger 
chipper-shredders. 





Pet IS ke SS 


A small chipper that out-performs many 
larger units. Feed chute 16” wide, 13” long. 
Feeds branches up to 2” diameter. 

Powered feed roll stops automatically 
when overloaded then automatically starts 
again when cleared—8 H.P. Kohler gas 
engine. 





COMPACT 
SPLITTER 


The “Compact” Log Splitter for homeowner, 
camps, estates, golf clubs, farmers and others 
who want to split their own logs for fireplace 
Or stove wood. 

Powered with 5 H.P. 4 cycle Briggs and 
Stratton engine with retractable starter. 10 tons 
ram force will split logs up to 18” in diameter, 
24” long. Write for details—no obligation. 


PIQUA ENGINEERING, INC. 
Dept. AA, P.O. Box 605, Piqua, Ohio 45356 
a ER RR OAT NCS oA SINS 


FARMERS FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid biack) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
142"’ Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 
Button End — $3.00 pr. plus 50¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 


Dept. AA 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 



















Free Brochure 
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Send for further information and prices. 
80x A-25 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 
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ITINERANTS 


Comes a knock at your door one 
of these fine days, and a fellow tells 
you he has just enough material left 
over to side your house, repair your 
roof, or blacktop your driveway. 
Since he is in the neighborhood, he 
will give you a very special price — 
but he has-to have an answer right 
away or he will offer the “bargain” 
to someone else. 

Or the caller may offer to inspect 
your furnace free of charge to make 
sure it is safe or that it meets pollu- 
tion standards. The advance man may 
even represent himself as being from 
your local Health Department. 
Should you let him in your base- 
ment, you could find yourself obli- 
gated for unnecessary labor and 
parts that you were scared into 
authorizing. 

Or the stranger may convince you 
that you should have a lightning rod 
system on which he can give you a 
good buy. You could end up with 
a dangerous installation which does 
not meet Fire Underwriters’ stan- 
dards —one that would be costly 
to correct. 

And then there is the waterproof- 
ing outfit that promises to eliminate 
seepage by a_ pressure-pumping 
method. You won't even have to 
have any digging done, you are 
told. The Pennsylvania Office of 
the Attorney General has recently 
brought suit against Vulcan Nation- 
wide Waterproofing Company, al- 
leging misrepresentation of the capa- 
bilities of its waterproofing process. 
Vulcan also has operated quite ex- 
tensively in New York State. 

Another firm and its officers have 
been barred from engaging in water- 
proofing basements in New York 
State. Perm-Seal Basement Water- 
proofing Company, Division of 
Seal-It Inc., had an answering ser- 
vice but no offices in several of the 
larger New York cities. 

Itinerants are no longer limited 
to one-horse operators who move 
in and out of neighborhoods before 
victims realize they have been taken. 
Over the years, most people have 
become cautious about dealing with 
such “gypsies.” Many itinerant types 
now attempt to establish themselves 
as substantial firms. Vulcan and 
Perm-Seal are typical of the new 
breed. 


What You Can Do 


It is best to deal with firms that 
are well established in your area 
and that are known to be reputable. 
Always ask to see the credentials of 
sales representatives. 

Make sure that lightning rod in- 
stallers are members of the United 
Lightning Protection Association 
and that their installations will qual- 
ify for the Underwriters’ master 
label. Be on the lookout for mean- 
ingless labels that closely reseinble 
the UL label. 

Compare quoted prices with local 
merchants, and never pay in ad- 
vance. Do not be rushed into sign- 
ing a contract, and get all promises 
and guarantees in writing. Be sure 





understand the contract 


that 
and that it contains no blank spaces. 
Ask for names and addresses of 


you 


people whom the company has 
served in your area, and take the 
time to check these out. A reputable 
firm should not object to your being 
cautious. 

Always make a note of license 
numbers, as well as descriptions of 
vehicles and personnel. Report any 
suspicious circumstances to your 
local police agency immediately. 

Get the address and telephone 
number of the company the sales- 
man represents, and check with the 
Chamber of Commerce or Better 
Business Bureau in the city where 
the firm is located. Do this by tele- 
phone. You may find the long-distance 
charges are the best investment you 
ever made. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


According to the Federal Trade 
Commission, there are more than 3 
million students attending 10,000 
vocational schools in this country. 


Some schools are highly respected’ 


— others are worthless or nearly so. 

Regulation of vocational schools 
varies from state to state. Most states 
require licensing or at least approval. 
In some cases, however, this means 
nothing more than a registration with 
no effort made to set policy stan- 
dards. 

Major abuses include false or mis- 
leading advertising and misrepresen- 
tation of the true value of the train- 
ing being offered. There is often no 
law to back up a legitimate com- 
plaint. 

Those considering signing up for 
courses should check with prospec- 
tive employers to determine their 
hiring requirements. Other sources 
of assistance include: unions, pro- 
fessional associations, school and 
veterans’ counselors, and your 
READER SERVICE. Better Business 
Bureaus and Chambers of Commerce 
where schools are located will ad- 
vise on the type and disposition of 
any complaints they may have re- 
ceived, 

A typical example of questionable 
practices involved a computer pro- 
gramming course. Costing over 
$1,500, it was aimed at preparing 
students for jobs in the securities 
field. Up to 25 percent of the stu- 
ents enrolled to date have back- 
grounds of narcotics use or criminal 
convictions — either of which would 
almost surely bar them from employ- 
ment in that field because of bonding 
requirements. 

Before signing up, make sure you 
have the ability and tenacity to com- 
plete the course, that there will be 
job opportunities at salaries that are 
attractive to you once you graduate 
— and most important of all, check 
on the school itself. 


Reader Service, American Agri- 
culturist and the Rural New 


Yorker, Box 370, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 
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PLANT 
THE BIG 





For Proven 
High Yields 
Of Grain 
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In 1973 more Funk’s-G 
than ever before was 
planted over the 13 
state Eastern area 
served by Hoffman 


A.H. HOFFMAN 
SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, Pa. 17538 


Funk’s is a Brand Name: 
Numbers Identify Varieties 
FUNK SEEDS 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
International Headquarters 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


The limitation of warranty 
and remedy on the tag 
attached to each bag of Funk’s 


G-Hybrid sold is a part of 
the terms of sale thereof. 


FH713- 3D 





Birds are 
oleate air 
5B i) By 


Frightens birds away 
for only 15¢ a day! 


Bird and animal damage to fruit, vegetable 
and grain crops costs farmers . . . millions 
each year. Fully automatic SCARE-AWAY pro- 
duces thunderclap explosions and frightens 
pests away. Set and service only once a day. 
Lightweight and portable. All-steel construc- 
tion. LP Gas and carbide/acetylene models. 
For prices, free literature and name of nearest 
dealer write or dial 601 335-5822. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
The 


| Seare~ Away 


AUTOMATIC THUNDERCLAP EXPLOSIONS 
(e) dato bd | one 
PHONE 601/335-5822 


REED-JOSEPH INTERNATIONAL CO. 


















YOUR TOMATO-BEARING 
SEASON >>>>> SET OUT 


JET STAR and 
SUPERSONIC 


HYBRID TOMATO PLANTS 
JET STAR produces big yields 
early in the season. Then SUPER- 
SONIC takes over, so you get two 
solid months or more of luscious 
fruit. Vigorous growth, ideal for 
staking. Ask for them by name at 
your favorite garden store. Grown 
from famous HARRIS SEEDS. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR A MORE 
EFFECTIVE MASTITIS 
TREATMENT? 


Now— 


MASTORT 
with novobiocin 
plus penicillin for 
staph and strep 
mastitis control 
in one formula. 


NEXT TIME, TRY 


MASTORT 


AT AGWAY. 


AGWAY 


“Since I've been using these Farm 
Wife News recipes he’s finally stopped 
bragging about his mother’s cooking.”’ 


No ads. Filled cover-to-cover with sew- 
ing tips, recipes, household hints, dec- 
orating ideas, farm humor, spiritual 
thoughts and color photos—all gath- 
ered from farm women! $5/year, pub- 
lished monthly. Farm Wife News, 733 
N. Van Buren, Milwaukee WI 53202. 


CATTLE OILERS 


AUTOMATIC 
15 Models 


Lice, flies & other 

insects hate Wadler 

Applicators to death. 

Result: calmer caftle, 

improved condition, 

better weight. They Model 35 
install anywhere $2750 


easily. Prepaid 
If Your Dealer 
Doesn‘t Have It 


Write for FREE 
Catalog Order Direct 


WADLER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1340, Galena, Kan. 66739 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


UNADILLA 


SiR e re 
Pr 
Catalog Bic 


CHOICE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN 





Unadilla Silo Co., Box 4-65 , Unadilla, N.Y. 
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MILK PRODUCTION in the federal order 2 area (N.Y. - 


N.J.) is predicted to be down by 3.4 percent in 1974 as 
compared to 1973, according to Thomas Wilson, market 
administrator. Removal of price snubber raised blend in 
that order area by 50 cents/cwt. as of April 1. 


RE-REAP - federal money impounded and not spent on '73 


Rural Environmental Assistance Program has been freed 
by court order. Means farmers who contemplated getting 
cost-sharing help for constructing animal-waste storages 
may still have opportunity to do so. Impact of court 
decisions means funding up sharply for REAP and RECP 
programs in 1974. Check with your ASCS office. 


EGG PRICES (fancy, large, white USDA) are expected to 
average 55 cents per dozen during 12 months ending March 
30, 1975... 9 cents below preceding 12 months. April- 
June, 51 cents; July- Sept., 55 cents; Oct.-Dec., 58 cents; 
Jan. -March, 56 cents. 


Egg consumption down to 293 per capita in 1973, a drop 
of 5 percent below 1972. 


MILK PRODUCTION for February was down 3 percent in 
U.S. from year ago... marking 17th consecutive month 
that production was below corresponding month a year 
earlier. Sharpest decline was in states not normally con- 
sidered ''dairy'(lowa, Louisiana, Alabama, etc.) 


BAND FERTILIZATION, as contrasted to broadcast appli- 
cation, can save money. With fertilizer prices where they 
are, this is no time to build up the soil generally ... but 


rather fertilize the crop. 


FARMLAND ASSESSMENT guidelines have been issued in 
Massachusetts to help assessors value agricultural and 
horticultural land under terms of the Farmland Assessment 
Act. Tillable A (cranberry, shade tobacco, nursery 
crops) range from $500 to $800 per acre; tillable B (binder 
tobacco, vegetables, potatoes, orchards) $150 to $200; 
tillable C (cropland and cropland pasture) $20 to $60; 


non-productive land $10 to $20. 


LABORERS from Puerto Rico have agreed with Garden 
State Service Cooperative on wage terms: $2.13 per hour 
for agriculture, $2.18 for nursery workers ... plus free 
housing, transportation to and from Puerto Rico, medical 
insurance, workmen's compensation, and guaranteed 
minimum of 120 hours of pay each three weeks. 


INCOME TAXES weren't much of a problem to poultry and 
fruit farmers in depressed industries for a few years prior 
to 1974. If this year's tax bite looked big, investigate the 
potentially-substantial tax advantages of a self-financed 
pension plan under the Keogh Act. 


MINIMUM WAGE now required by federal law for agricul- 
tural workers: $1.60 per hour now, $1.80 on January 1, 
1975... gradual increase to $2.30 by 1978. 


VEGETABLES for processing are up in contract price at 
the farm by 50 to 80 percent in Western New York. 
Various items, with '73 price per ton unit followed by '74 
price: table beets, $20, now $35; sweet corn, $40-$50, 
now $60-$70; snap beans, $90, now $140 to $150; cabbage, 
$20, now $30. 


FARM REAL ESTATE TAXES in U.S. increased by ok 
percent in 1972, the smallest annual increase in 8 years, 
This tax took an average of 11 percent of gross farm 
income in '72, Highest per acre tax ($23) was in 

New Jersey. 


TRACTOR-DRIVEN pto generators should be exercised 
periodically to blow out dust, remove oxidation from the 
sliprings, and familiarize the operator with proper pro- 
cedure. Copy of "Standards and Recommendations for 
Installation and Maintenance of Farm Standby Electric 
Power" available for $3 each from: Electrical Generating 
Systems Marketing Association, Tribune Tower, 435 
North Michigan, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


a rata eitacal 
downed hay non-stop.’ 


KARL E. PETERSON, Addy, Wash. 





An M-C Rotary Scythe is the best equipment invest- 

ment you can make for 4 basic reasons: 

1. It mows, conditions and windrows (or swaths) 
any forage crop. 

2. It’s fast because it works non-stop. Positively 
won't skip or plug. 

3. Nothing can beat it for mowing a down, tangled 
crop—regardless of its condition. 

4. It cuts and windrows corn stalks or straw fast, 

Ask any M-C Rotary Scythe owner what he thinks 

about the machine. Listen carefully and you'll learn 

why the M-C Rotary Scythe is becoming the most 

popular machine among farmers who demand more 

for their money .. . why it’s called the best ma- 

chine of its type on the market— BAR NONE! Avail- 

able in 7 ft. and 9 ft. models. Write for complete 

details—or better yet, ask your M-C Dealer. 


lron Horse Quality Equipment 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


DEPT. S-104 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 


Ce GF 2 tos 0 8 
Fight Infections Fast 


DR. NAYLOR BLU-KOTE®... 


developed by a practicing veterinarian 
for use in his own herd, this quick-drying, 
antiseptic, penetrating protective wound 
dressing fights both bacteria and com- 
mon fungus infections. Dries-up lesions 
associated with cow pox, ring worm, teat 
sores and_gall sores. 

6-0z. Spray Can — $1.29 

4-0z. Dauber Bottle — $1.00 


DR. NAYLOR RED-KOTE®... 


the modern, non-drying red oil antiseptic 
dressing that holds, protects, soothes 
and softens to speed healing of stubborn 
wounds. Promotes healthy new skin 
growth on wounds, wire cuts, burns, 
chafed areas, scratches and sore teats. 
Like all Naylor Dairy Dependables, avail- 
able at drug, farm and feed stores or 
post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 
13808. Dept. aa-5 

New 6-0z. Spray Can — $1.35 

4-0z. Dauber Bottle — $1.25 


‘R) Blu-Kote and «R) Red-Kote are registered 
trademarks The H. W. Naylor Co 


@ GD & 


BIRD | BIRD PESTS. 


Artificial Sounds. The Most Effec- 
tive Acoustic Method Available. 












Av-Alarm 
P.O. Box 2488 — 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
805-922-5765 


fandEarden 


Name Plate 2’x7” approx. Only $15.00 ier © 
postage incl. Send money order with orders 
Bess Van Earden, RD#1, Clymer, N.Y 
14724. 
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If forced to choose between robins 
and rhubarb for their favorite sign 
of spring, the cooks among us would 

choose rhubarb. 

We can replace 

we robins with spar- 

nt rows for chirping 

y andl eae 

and worm catch 

ing, but nothing 
replaces fresh 
rhubarb in a win- 
ter-weary diet! 

In days before 
air freight and freezers kept us in 
fresh or fresh-like fruits year round, 
rhubarb was even more treasured 
than it is today. One can imagine 
what a pleasure it would be to have 
the first fresh rhubarb when one’s 
only alternative was wrinkled, stor- 
age-weary apples. 

Some years ago we lived in Eng- 
land for a year and while the plea- 
sures of residence there made up 
for the lack of variety we could 
afford in our diet, I did miss my 
freezer full of cherries, peaches and 
strawberries. So I  eavesdropped 
carefully when a neighbor boy in- 
structed our son how to “force” 
rhubarb. 

Our son, then aged 12, didn’t show 
much enthusiasm for such a pro- 
ject, but he had not been planning 
meals around apples and oranges 
for six months! We did create a few 
mini hothouses out of bottomless 
buckets and broken stone jars, 
grumbling when the slugs found 
comfort and nourishment in said 
hothouses. With all of our amateurish 
efforts, I think we had rhubarb fully 
three days before our let-nature-take- 
its-course friends! 


Rhubarb Freezes Well 


When rhubarb is young and ten- 
der, it’s time to freeze a supply for 
next winters enjoyment. It is ex- 
tremely easy to do. 

Select stalks which are well col- 
ored with red. Cut off and discard 
leaves. Cut stalks into 1-inch or smal- 
ler pieces. You may pack the rhubarb 
dry, meaning no sugar or syrup is 
added. Or, you may add 1 part dry 
sugar to 4 to 5 parts rhubarb and 
mix until sugar is dissolved. 

Still others prefer to use the syrup 
pack. A syrup of 3 or 4 cups sugar 
to 1 quart water is prepared in ad- 
vance. Bring sugar and water to a 
full rolling boil and then chill be- 
fore use. 

I prefer the dry pack method; then 
Iam free to choose any recipe at the 
time I use the rhubarb. If you choose 
one of the other methods of packing, 
make certain you mark the containers 
as to the proportion of sugar to rhu- 
barb. That information is important 
when you are ready to make a pie 
next February and cannot remember 
how much sugar you put in this 
May. Packing in three-cup lots is 
wise for me because several of my 
recipes call for that specific amount. 

If you must buy rhubarb, % to 1 
pound will yield 1 pint of frozen 
fruit. This may help you decide if 
freezing is worth the effort if you 
don’t have your own plants. 

When youre making pies this 
spring, prepare extra fillings at the 
same time and freeze them. Here’s a 
recipe that combines strawberries 


and rhubarb. 
STRAWBERRY-RHUBARB PIE FILLING 


2 quarts strawberries 
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Rhubarb Says 
“It’s Spring! 
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by Charlotte Bruce 


Photo: Minute Tapioca 


You can extend the season for fruit pies and cobblers with a little help 
from your freezer and quick-cooking tapioca. Mixtures of fruit, sugar 
and tapioca freeze beautifully and go straight from freezer to oven for 
delicious cobblers and pies to enjoy for many months to come. 


2% Ibs. rhubarb, cut in '%-inch pieces 

5 cups sugar 

%4 cup quick-cooking tapioca 

1 teaspoon salt 

Prepare fruit and measure 4 quarts. 
Combine with other ingredients; mix 
well. Let stand 15 minutes. Makes 
enough filling for four 9-inch pies. 
Freeze filling in foil pans, pie shapes 
or freezer containers. 

To freeze in foil pans, divide filling 
among four I-quart pans, taking 
care that filling is at least %4 inch 
below top of pan. Cover with alum- 
inum foil, sealing close to surface of 
fruits. Freeze. Filling may be stored 
in freezer up to six months. 


Other Good Rhubarb Recipes 


Two old-fashioned names for rhu- 
barb are pie plant or wine plant. 
The reasons are obvious when you 
think of the traditional uses of the 
plant. This Rhubarb Pie recipe is 
one given to me in trade for a bag 
of fresh rhubarb. Considering that a 
friend had given me the rhubarb in 
the first place, I really came out a 
winner in all ways! 

Nowadays we've added some new 
ideas to the traditional uses, and 
the Rhubarb Crisp is one. It is a 
simple, inexpensive dessert and would 
be a good one for a young cook to 
prepare for the family. 


RHUBARB PIE 
3 cups rhubarb*, cut in 12” pieces 
1 cup pineapple chunks, well drained 


1% cups sugar 
3 tablespoons flour 
4% teaspoon salt 
4g teaspoon nutmeg 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 eggs, well beaten. 

Thoroughly combine all ingre- 
dients except rhubarb; then add rhu- 
barb. Pour into an unbaked 9-inch 
shell. Use a lattice top crust or no 
top crust at all. Bake in preheated 
oven at 450° for 10 minutes and then 
at 350° for 30 minutes more, or un- 
til custard is set. 

°In using frozen rhubarb, the 
consistency of the pie filling is better 
if rhubarb is at least partially thawed 
and about % to % cup of the juice 
drained off. 


RHUBARB CRISP 
%4 cup sugar 
2 tablespoons flour 
‘4 teaspoon salt 
4 cups cut-up rhubarb 
1 cup raw oatmeal 
¥% cup brown sugar 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
% cup melted butter or margarine 

Combine sugar, flour and salt. 
Add rhubarb and stir until rhubarb 
is coated. Put into a greased 8 X8 or 
9xX9-inch glass baking dish. 

Then combine other ingredients 
and sprinkle mixture over the rhu- 
barb. Bake at 350° for approximately 
40 minutes or until rhubarb is tender. 
Serve with vanilla ice cream or plain 
cream. 


More Ways To Use Rhubarb 


Upside-down cakes make _ tasty 
and attractive desserts. Also in their 
favor is their economy. This Rhubarb 
Upside-Down Cake is especially at- 
tractive if the rhubarb is red. The 
marshmallows disappear from view 
but leave a gooey goodness. 


RHUBARB UPSIDE-DOWN CAKE 
4 cups cut, rosy rhubarb 
15 marshmallows 
34 cup sugar 
% cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs 
134 cups flour 
1 tablespoon baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 
% cup milk 
Arrange rhubarb in bottom of 
greased, 9X13-inch glass baking 
dish. Add marshmallows and %4 cup 
sugar. 
Thoroughly cream shortening and 
1 cup sugar. Add eggs and _ beat 
thoroughly. Add sifted dry ingre- 
dients alternately with milk. Pour 
over rhubarb. Bake for 1 hour at 
350°. Cool for 5 minutes. Loosen 
edge with knife. Invert serving plate 
or attractive, durable tray over pan; 
turn cake upside down and remove 
pan. Serve with whipped cream to 
8 persons. 


Just plain rhubarb sauce makes 
a tasty change at breakfast. Rhubarb 
can be stewed on top of the stove, 
but in the interests of energy con- 
servation and a nice thick, rosy 
sauce, try making the next morning’s 
breakfast sauce in the oven while the 
meat loaf or whatever bakes the 
night before. 


OVEN RHUBARB SAUCE 

3 cups rhubarb pieces, fresh or frozen 
1 cup sugar 

Combine sugar and rhubarb in 
glass baking dish (with cover). Add no 
water. Place in 350° oven and bake 
until tender. Stir after about 10 
minutes. Fresh rhubarb may take as 
little as % hour, while solidly frozen 
pieces may take as long as 1 hour 
and 15 minutes. 

Well chilled and served with a 
dollop of sour cream, this sauce also 
makes an excellent dessert. 


Combine Rhubarb and Other Fruits 


Because it is cheap, we often use 
rhubarb to extend other more ex- 
pensive fruits, as in the pie recipes 
given above. It can also be used to 
enhance dull or tiresome fruits, as in 
combining it with applesauce. 

I almost didn’t try this recipe for 
Strawberry-Rhubarb Jam_ because, 
in general, I don’t care for artificial 
or hoked-up flavorings in my jams 
and preserves. But the friend who 
gave me the recipe is an excellent 
cook, so this encouraged me to give 
the idea a whirl. 


PINEAPPLE-STRAWBERRY- 
RHUBARB JAM 
4 cups rhubarb, cut in 4” pieces | 


4 cups sugar 
1 84 oz. can crushed pineapple, juice 
and all 
13 oz. package strawberry flavored 
gelatine 
Mix sugar and rhubarb and allow 
to stand until juice exudes, even 
overnight. Boil 12 minutes at rolling 
boil. Add pineapple and simmer 3 
minutes more. Take off heat, add 
gelatine and stir until dissolved. 
Pour into sterilized jars and seal. 
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9335. The newest Seamed-to-Slim 
duo. PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ 
Sizes 8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) dress 2 
V.dsea5anch: (sass soho 75 cents 
9426. Sew a streamlined pantsuit. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes 
8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 2% yds. 
OUANCR pets ket adtgy e203 75 cents 
4716. An “Inches Slimmer” trio. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%-20%. Size 14% (bust 37) dress 
272 VGS~ OOOH 76 we 75 cents 
9098. Fashion’s ‘‘Seamed-to-Slim”’ 
style. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-20%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
takes 2% yds.45inch .... 75 cents 


4716 10%-20% 

































WITH NEW OR 
RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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Plant these small but excellent 
quality bulbs in a sunny area — — 





EACH ONE MAIN 
PATTERN PART 





9445. Just one main part for each 
garment. PRINTED PATTERN in 
Child’s Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. Size 6 
dress-l’yd-45 inch} se 75 cents 


7463. Quick Crochet ponchos for 
mom-daughter of worsted. Direc- 
tions for Child’s Sizes 2-12 and 
Misses’ 14-18 included ... 75 cents 


4709. Cool, softly flowing dress. 
PRINTED PATTERN in Women’s 
Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) takes 


keep well watered and you'll 
enjoy a riot of color this summer. 


Offer good until May 30. 









































Mail today. Qhyds. 60inchs.5. 2.5 75 cents 
Be se ap hee oa tae Me ede Ma UR aA, Coes RLS one aE Ray ce 794. Crochet twins—a sleeveless pull- 
over and jacket of worsted. Easy 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, INC. “4 directions for Misses’ Sizes 8-18 
P. O. Box 516 hs L INGING EG lea te teat 75 cents 
Ithaca. N.Y. 14850 RET EWA SEDSCUDUON, Fela ei Cte ccs) Oh Mime. 
ry i aneat A ‘Easy ArvobRiople Crochet [91'S 1.00)"Send Tor (ree ce a8 ba na ee 
Enter subscription for term checked. Mail Free bulbs ‘Instant Sewing Book (1) 1.00 
P ‘Instant Fashion Book {] 1.00 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
‘Fashions to Sew (S/S) Se 75 Box 125 Old Chelsea Station 
[-] 5 yrs. $10.00 LJ 2 yrs. $5.00 LJ 1 yr. $3.00 ‘Designer Collection #29 [] 50 2 
'1974 Needlecraft Catalog [] .75 Ee Oa gees 
‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 (al 50 
Name ‘Museum Quilt Book =2. [] .50 
15 Quilts for Today =3 Fle so DRIESS PATAIERIN Sse .0 ede 75 CENTS 
2 a oe eee K} 80] = NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS. . . . 75 CENTS 
t. or Pe ‘Complete Afghan Book =14[] 1.00 . 
‘Instant Crochet Book [] 1.00 Add 25¢ for each Pattern for first-class mail, Special Handling. 
: : “Easy ArtofFlowerCrochet [] 1.00]------------------------------------------------" 
Post Office Stale Cas Cates Zip Ta eae! ‘Easy Artof Hairpin Crochet [] 1.00 : 
‘Easy Art of Needlepoint (] 1.00 
‘Sew + Knit LJ 1.25 
NAME 
' Pattern No. Size Price 
= pencil? 
erican ADDRESS 
here : 
\e renew: 4d bel 
—- ———__|iTy STATE ZIP 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP 
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Home Sweet Home 


Lasts stele shee 





The energy crisis is having one 
healthy effect on our lives. It has 
taught us the truth in the sayings, 


“Theres no 
place like 
home’ and 


“Your home is 
your castle.” It 
took less gas to 
make us appre- 
ciate our homes 
more. Yes, the 
gas famine tells 
us to slow down, stay home, and to 
wake up and live. 

During our leisure hours, let's 
rediscover the joy of back-yard farm- 
ing and of lying in a hammock 
stretched in the shade between two 
trees, reading a book or newspaper. 
Use your back yard estate for roast- 
ing corn and hot dogs. Improve your 
mind and body by puttering with 
flowers, vegetables or shrubs, which 
God gave us all to enjoy. 

Build a small pool and watch the 
fish weaving among the water lilies. 
Relax in your favorite chair and 
watch a robin feeding her young in 
the nest above your head. 

Watch a hummingbird dart back- 
ward and forward, sucking sweet 
nectar from a_ hollyhock blossom. 
Tune in on a song sparrow’s sweet 
notes, as they sift down from a pine 
tree or other evergreen. 

And for a real thrill, arise early 
in the morning to see shimmering 
diamonds on the dew-silvered grass. 
After the morning sun burns off the 
dew, get the feel of nature by walk- 
ing in your bare feet on the cool, 
soft grass. 

As the season advances, revel in 
the taste of fresh, sun-ripened fruits 
or a juicy tomato picked from your 
own plants. Enjoy the beauty of 
flowers raised by your own efforts. 

Spend your leisure time in your 
own back yard. It’s a lot more sen- 
sible than fighting traffic on a clogged 
highway and waiting in line to beg 
for $3.00 worth of fuel. Let’s get 











THE MEHU-MAIJA 
Steam Process Juice Extractor, Aluminum 
Preserve full bodied, vitamin-rich 


juices, sauces, jellies, jams and 
homemade wines. 


7 qt. size— $29.50 


11 qt. size — $34.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 

money back. Add $1.75 

p.p. — handling for either 

=|, size. (NYS residents add 
FP appropriate tax.) 


Order from: anu 0. Heila 
Podunk Road, Trumansburg, N.Y. 14886 
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an and Katy Abraham 


yard 


back on the road to sanity and stay 
home! 


Ornamental Vegetables 


Many vegetables you grow can 
be highly ornamental as well as 
edible. Let’s take the purple vege- 
tables first. Purple cabbages alter- 
nated with green ones are attractive. 
Glossy purple eggplant is an out- 
standing vegetable; Black Magic is 
a hybrid we'd like to see you try in 
your garden. 

Purple headed cauliflower looks 
like broccoli but has smaller buds. 
Royal Purple and Early Purple Head 
are mighty colorful varieties. A 
purple cauliflower becomes green 
when cooked and has a flavor more 
like broccoli than regular cauliflower. 
Serve it raw in salads for its pretty 
color. 

Early Purple Vienna Kohlrabi is 
named for its skin color, but it’s 
only skin deep. The purple is peeled 
off before cooking. Early White 
Vienna is a white-skinned kohlrabi 
and matures a few days earlier. 

For another purple vegetable, try 
Royalty, a purple-podded snap bean. 
It looks strange in the garden but 
not on the table, as it also turns 
green when cooked. 

Many vegetables you grow can 
be useful in “floral” arrangements. 
For a pretty table decoration, cut a 
beet in half and place the upper 
part in a black bowl with some col- 
ored stones. Add a little water; green 
and red leaves appear and will last 
a long time. 

Regular kale makes a_ beautiful 
foliage in bouquets, and don’t forget 
the ornamental kale with soft cream, 
pink, lavender and green shading, 
plus crinkled and frilled edges. Dark 
Opal is a fine sweet basil with reddish- 
purple leaves and spikes of blue 
flowers. Rhubarb chard has crimson 
stalks and veins, with artistically 
“crumpled” leaves. It’s good for 
summer arrangements. 


Slugs and Snails 

We are looking for a good slug 
and snail control. Does any AA 
reader have one? 

Growing tomatoes on wire trel- 
lises is the best way to foil snails. 
When vines are allowed to ramble 
on the ground or on a mulch, snails 
are apt to be troublesome. Scatter- 
ing wood ashes around will discour- 
age snails somewhat, since they don’t 
like to travel over dry surfaces. 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, “We have a small 
space in our garden and want to 
grow potatoes under straw. Does it 
really work?” 

Answer — Yes, indeed it does work. 
It’s a very simple way to grow po- 
tatoes. Just place the pieces of seed 
potatoes on loosened soil and cover 
with about 6 or 8 inches of straw 
or hay. To harvest the potatoes, just 
lift the mulch, pick off what potatoes 
you want, and replace the mulch. 
There’s no weeding to do. People 
who grow potatoes this way find 
that problems such as the potato 
bug are minimal. 


AVE 034% 
TO 0 
Stern’s Famous INCH-THICK 


asparagus 


A delicious, natural way to enjoy a lifetime 


of multi-vitamin and mineral nutrition. 


No one knows better than an American farmer how juicy, 
flavorful, and delicious beyond description freshly picked 
asparagus can be. And equally important to the nutrition- 
minded, this gourmet delicacy contains a wealth of Vitamin 
A, B-Complex vitamins, Vitamin C ... and such vital min- 
erals as calcium, phosphorus and iron. 








gus bears tender, succulent stalks 

Geneva, N. Y. 14456 Or charge my account with 
Plant 100 of these roots, and you 
ington asparagus, originated by | a¢ ¢ollows: (J Carte Blanche; [_] Master Charge. 


Tender Stalks ... Strong Plants! 5 
Stern’s Mary Washington aspara- OFFER EXPIRES IN 30 DAYS! MAIL COUPON TODAY AND SAVE UP TO 34% 
up to one inch thick—with an ex- | STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept.M-2, [] Check or [] Money Order enclosed. 
ceptionally mild, delicious flavor. 

should have all the asparagus you | Please send Stern’s Inch-Thick LJ Diners Club; L] Baers 

can eat (or freeze). Mary Wash- bincpar vals (Catalog #09951) LJ American Express; 

the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, is 

a very strong grower, with deep 


Add 10% postage-packing (70¢ minimum). 
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roots, and is now considered the pioenty __, N.Y. State residents, add 4% (plus local) 
best variety of asparagus grown. | Soe Ray ee Sales Tax. 

Special planting. instructions | Noni) cae Price 
sent with every shipment. | ; ° Specify Account No 
Sour euOn pee eee ee | fa} 25-Plants. 2S 4.95. $: 3.25 
mus e delighted, or notify us nee j 
8 1 month after you receive | [J 50 Plants 8.00 Ole re ene 
plants and we’ll send you a refund 
or free replacement for any un- ASE) IANS eT EUs ME a itiore 
satisfactory plants. No need to re- | imle250) Plants) = 25,00). 22.00. <- 
ce iS ae a 1 500 Plants 40.00 36.00 “~~ ie Sanaa | 

5S rn's Nurser 
c | [] 1000 Plants 70.00 59.00 State Zip . | 

Dept We; Gencvay Nia 14490 ¢ Petia or eee ae et eee J 





TODAY’S HOSPITAL AND 
MEDICAL COSTS COULD 
| WIPE YOU OUT IN WEEKS! J 
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Tiller users, for heaven’s sake, 
_ please don’t buy nor put up 
) any longer with any other 
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YOUR CHRONIC DIGESTIVE CY 
PROBLEMS OR NO COST! i, 
My new, medically-proved formula and 
concept has helped thousands get rid of 
and stay rid of these health-wrecking ail- 
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ments... safely and without harsh drugs. AB ) make of a peeks 
giving yourse a cnance 

For details send this ad, name and address | ' Zs fa find callk, ahaut gan 
sae PAbAEO EINER CAKE =~ wonderfully different & 

F. PALAFOX, LAFOX- . ™ better kind of Tillers 





No Footprints! 
No Wheelmarks! 
i No Struggle! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and -write now to — 


DRAWER 460-AL , ANTHONY, TEXAS 88021. 
TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 
= me ee Ee Bee 


Ws Tyna Benet 


WHEELS and with tines 
in the REAR instead of 
the FRONT! 


auto Every type & size 


hts: enn 


FREE 
trailer Oa ene, 


Me TREMENDOUS Raa 


WRITE US TODAY 


— with POWER DRIVEN i 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 40275 


102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 
A a 


MOVING? INN 
LET US KNOW JAVA 








ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen's Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 


ty 
FREE SAMPLE AND LIT 


JOHN VOSS 


artment AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 
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», 5 for $2.99 
e210 for 5.49 





3 Oc (in lots of 100) 
250 for 85.00 
25 for 12.00 500 for 149.00 

WONDERFUL FOR 
e@ PIES e FRESH FRUIT DISHES 


LIMITED TIME ONLY 
100 for $39.00 
50 for 21.00 1000 for 265.00 
@ CAKES e PRESERVES 








EASY TO GROW! Mix plenty of peat moss with soil in plant- 
ing holes for loose texture and organic richness. Plant 3-4 
ft. apart. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. You must be delighted or notify 
us within 1 month after you receive plants and we'll send 
a refund or free replacement for any unsatisfactory plants. 


MAIL COUPON NOW — WHILE QUANTITIES LAST! 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2 Geneva, N.Y. 14456 


Please send my BLUEBERRY plants guaranteed as stated above. 
Cat. No. 74207. 


Abundant Berry Crops All 
Summer Long 
Every bush loaded with huge grape- 
like clusters of extra juicy berries. 
Plants last a lifetime, grow 5-6 feet 
tall and produce heavier crops 
each succeeding year. 


10 VARIETIES AVAILABLE 
We recommend planting 2 or more 
varieties for cross-pollination to in- 








A Check or Money Order enclosed. Or charge my account with 
SUTe™ bountiful crops. Unless you American Express, 0 Carte Blanche, O Master "Chace. 
specify otherwise, we’ll ship sturdy, BankAmericard. 
well-rooted 1-year-old assortment of S5for $2.99 
10 for 5.49 Specify Acct. # 


Pemberton, Atlantic, Dixi, Concord 
(mid-season), Jersey, Rubel, Bur- 
lington (late). Catalog #74207. 


25 for 12.00 Name 
50 for 21.00 
100 for $39.00 “745s 
250 for 85.00 city __. State Zip 
500 for 149.00 add 10% postage & packing (70¢ minimum). 
1000 for 265.00 N.Y.S. Residents add 4% (plus local) Sales eT 
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-Stern's Nurseries 
Dept M-2 Geneva, N.Y. 14456 
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Will your 
.= measure up to 
= Mol-Mix? 


To any cattleman, whether 
he’s a dairyman, a feedlot 
- Operator, or a cow-calf 

= man, feed efficiency is the 
name of the game. That’s 
why supplementation is 
now considered a ‘‘must” 
= by progressive operators. 


“= But mere supplementa- 
tion may not be the whole 
answer. If you choose an 
inferior brand, you may 
be wasting your money. 


Mol-Mix liquid feed 
supplement contains 
extra “performance 
oriented” ingredients that 
many others don’t have. 
Things like: phosphoric 
acid, ammonium poly- 
phosphate, corn distillers 
solubles, and condensed 
fermented corn extrac- 
-- tives. A feed supplement, 
~= as with any manufactured 
= product, is no better than 
the quality of its con- 
struction. You get what 
g _~ you pay for. Mol-Mix is 
made with the best 
ingredients available. 


Mol-Mix will make more 
net profits for you. Stop in 
at your Mol-Mix dealer 
and find out how. He may 
just have a nice surprise 
~  foryou. 

ie ie QUALITY INGREDIENTS 
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liquid supplements 


( 


NATIONAL MoLasses ComMPANY 


ie sn Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 19090 


3, 


mee Stockton, Calif.; Long Beach, Calif.; 

~ Phoenix, Ariz.; Denver, Colo.; Eagle 
woe Pass, Tex.; El Paso, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; 
ae Kingfisher, Okla.; Muskogee, Okla.; 
Kansas City, Ks.; Omaha, Nebr.; Owens- 
boro, Ky.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, III.; 
Monaca, Pa. 
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A Mother’s Day Memory — 


Grandma 


by Geraldine Ross 


Grandma’s house had no modern 
conveniences, not a single one. There 
was no inside plumbing. There was 
no electricity. Nothing was “heat and 
serve” or “wash and wear.” 

Yet from the time I first walked 
through the back door of that house 
at age three, a forlorn offshoot of a 
broken marriage, the white-painted 
walls, the bridal wreath hedge en- 
folded me; I was home. 

Grandma had a green thumb for 
raising things: flowers, vegetables, 
chickens ...and me. The deep red 
of geraniums brightened her kitchen 
window sills. Pots of fern, of cactus, 
of violets, of begonia greened and 
bloomed in the dining room’s big 
bay window. 

In early spring lavender and white 
lilacs, next to the chicken shed and 
just behind the fenced-in chicken 
run, filled the air...and saturated 
my spirit forever .. . with their heady 
fragrance. Morning glories added 
delight to day’s early hours. Bridal 
wreath offered delicate beauty 
through brief weeks, then subsided 
to restful green. Grandma’s pansy 
bed and her sweet pea trellis were 
her pride and joy, the most lush in 
our whole small town. 

As soon as each “batch” of chick- 
ens was hatched by a “broody” hen, 
Grandma would rush the cheep- 
cheeping balls of yellow down to the 
protective warmth of a large card- 
board box pushed close to the kitchen 
range. She fed them mash moistened 
with warm milk. And, with an equal 
mixture of know-how and luck, most 
of the fragile bits of fluff flourished 
into excellent layers or into delec- 
table golden-fried dumpling-topped 
stew, or stuffed and roasted for 
Sunday or holiday dinners! 

Alas for Grandma’s big black 
Katze whose velvety form almost 
covered my small self as we relaxed 
in a rocker next to the heater, en- 
joying the comforting crimson that 
glowed from its ising-glassed win- 
dows. Green eyes baleful, Katze was 
banished to sulk or doze on a pile 
of clean rags in the “summer kitch- 
en, a small, unheated room that led 
to the back yard. 

As for me, I am certain the poet 
I was to become budded in the 
springtime of those four years of 
blissful childhood, blessed by Grand- 
ma’s love. 

A harsh life, labor-filled? Some 
may deem it that. We didn’t think 
so, Grandma and I. Love, work, 
serve, save and have faith in a caring 
God; these were the simple, strong 
rules by which Grandma lived. 
Through the stormy years that waited 
in my then dim and distant future, 
those rules proved a compass that 
would always set me straight. 

To each his own visualization of 
heaven. Mine is that sturdy white 
house with its rusting outside pump, 
the rain barrels under the eaves and 
the “embroidered” pillars that bol- 
stered the wide front porch, that 
home where, somehow, there always 
was room for one more. 





On the Glacier Bay National Monument boat trip, you'll see truly spec- 
tacular scenery — majestic snowcapped mountains, glaciers flowing right to 
the water’s edge, fjords, seals sunning themselves on drifting ice and 


many other forms of wild life. 


North to Alaska! 


With all the uncertainty about 
our gas supply this summer, why not 
plan a vacation with AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 
and Travel Ser- 
vice Bureau in 
1974? You will 
have no_ travel 
worries of any 
kind, for our tour 
escort will take 
care of all details. 
You can relax 
and enjoy each day to its fullest. 
People who have traveled with us 
in the past know there’s no nicer 
way in the world to take a vacation. 

This month we want to tell you 
about our Alaska Holiday (August 
10 to 25), which will take you into 
the interior of our 49th state to see 
what America’s last frontier is really 
like. We will fly to Seattle, enjoy 
a sightseeing tour of the city and 
hope it’s clear enough to see majestic 
Mt. Rainier. 

In Alaska, we first visit the island 
city of Sitka, an interesting place 
where the Russian influence is still 
seen. Sitka National Monument with 
its 18 fine totem poles, Castle Hill 
and Sheldon Jackson Museum are 
a few things we'll see here. 

It’s hard to realize the only way 
you can get to Juneau, Alaska’s 
capital city, is by air or boat. There’s 
no way you can reach it by car! A 
short drive from Juneau takes us to 
Mendenhall Glacier and lovely 
Chapel by the Lake. The view from 
the log chapel’s picture window, 
looking across Auke Lake and in- 
cluding part of the glacier, is said to 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


be the most photographed spot in 
Alaska. 

An optional trip from Juneau, and 
one which we strongly recommend, 
is the cruise through Glacier Bay 
National Monument. For my hus- 
band and me, it was perhaps the 
most memorable event of our trip 
in 1972. The spectacular scenery — 
fjords, towering mountain peaks, 
icebergs, glaciers and wild life — 
gave us a better idea of Alaska’s 
wild beauty than anything else we 
saw. 

Also, at Juneau we board a sleek 
Alaska Marine Highway vessel to 
cruise the beautiful Lynn Canal 
section of the Inside Passage to 
Skagway. The Inside Passage is called 
the world’s most beautiful waterway. 
Snow-capped mountains rising thou- 
sands of feet from the water’s edge, 
glaciers and tumbling waterfalls, 
tiny jewel-like islands, miles of primi- 
tive forested shoreline and an inter- 
esting stop at Haines make this 
voyage an unforgettable experience. 

Skagway was the “Gateway to the 
Klondike” during gold rush days. 
Its wooden sidewalks, unpaved 
streets, original buildings and the 
“Days of 98” Variety Show all help 
bring the past to life. 

Skagway is also the southern ter- 
minus for the incomparable White 
Pass and Yukon Railway. We travel 
the length of this narrow gauge line 
to Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. 
We'll see Dead Horse Gulch, the 
soaring heights of Inspiration Point 
and stop at Lake Bennett for lunch. 
There are places where the Trail 


(Continued on page 43) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Eastern Canada—Bermuda Cruise 
Holiday in Britain 
Pac. N'west-Canadian Rockies Tour 


California-Golden Empire Tour 


Name 


Heart O’The West Holiday — =~ 
Alaskauliolicaysasssssecusmeaenmrene 
Upper Mississippi Cruise == 


Alps of Europe [our seem 





Address 
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ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 


Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus_ cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 





PERFORMANCE TESTED BULLS, | bred 
and open females. 54th year. Farm raised 
and priced. Philip Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 


14091. 716/337-2226. 


EL 


BABY CHICKS 


RIDGWAY’S 5ist YEAR - Producing 1st 
generation chicks. Top laying strains, heavies 
and Leghorns and Vantress White Rock Cross 
Broilers. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 
circular. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 
43332. 

SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS. Sex-Links, 
Golden Buffs, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Leghorns. For meat: Heavy 
White Cornish Halleross. Write for pricelist. 
Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook Hill Road, 
Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


PROFIT POWERED, extra heavy laying 
Leghorns, Red, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy breeds. Cockerels go 14 
Ibs. Circular. Phone: 717/866-2820. Strickler 
Farms, Newmanstown 3, Pa. 17073. 


COLOR POULTRY BOOK $2.50 - both popu- 
lar, rarest, exotic breeds - all fowl. 40 egg 
goose incubator $44.95; electric pickers, auto- 
matic turning incubators; scalders. Official 
Bantam Book $3.00; Poultry Breeding Stand- 
ard $9.00. 950 picture catalog, 50¢. Strom- 
berg’s, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 

WHITE LEGHORN, Buff Sex Link, Cornish 
Cross chicks of top quality. Write for free 
literature and prices to Parks Poultry Farm, 
Cortland. New York 13045. Phone 607/756- 
9310. 




















CHAROLAIS 


MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B_ Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


2 PUREBRED CHAROLAIS BULLS for sale: 
#100 - 15 months old weighs 1,450 Ibs., 
type score 14, % French, 3.18 Ibs. weight per 
day of age in breeding condition. #101 - 12 
months old weighs 1,285 Ibs. in pasture con- 
dition, type score 15, by Certified Meat Sire 
HF023 Adam Aiglon, 3.24 Ibs. weight per day 
of age. R. B. Hazard - 315/696-5353. 


FOR SALE quality purebred Charolais heifers, 
cows and bulls - large selection. One of the 
Northeast’s largest herds. Visitors always wel- 
come. William Meub, Rivendell, Middlebury, 
Vermont 05758. 802/462-2377. 

PUREBRED CHAROLAIS CATTLE ~- bulls 
and heifers bred to Broadacres Appolon - fifth 
prize Baltimore. Nedda Farms, 1 Barley Mow 
Run, New Hartford, N.Y. 13418. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I, tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mer. 








EXOTIC BREEDS 


fe 
f 
f 


2 1SFERN 


Artificial Insemination Cooperative, Inc. 
YOUR EXOTICS HEADQUARTERS 
Semen is now available 

from these Exotic Beef Breeds: 


Simmental 
Maine-Anjou 
Limousin 
Chianina 


Murray-Grey 


Eastern A.1. Co-op. is the 


exclusive distributor in New 
York and New England for 
semen from: 


NEW BREEDS INDUSTRIES; INC. 
Contact your local Eastern 
Professional Technician for 

semen price and pedigree 
information, or write to 


Eastern A.1. Co-op., Inc. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, New York 14850 
Phone 607-272-3660 
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CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS: QUALITY PUREBRED and 
percentage bulls and females for sale. Some 
polled. Certified herd. Flying ‘“M’” Ranch, 
Morris, Pa. 16938. Phone 717/353-7201. 

FOR SALE - CHAROLAIS, commercial and 
purebred. Open or bred heifers, cows all 
stages. Young bull ready for light summer 
service. Merrill Legare, N. Montpelier, Ver- 
mont 05666. 802/454-7784. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 35% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
eall or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652-3912. 

















DOGS 


AKC PUPPIES - Airedales, Welsh, Wirehaired 
Fox Terriers. Safe shipping. S. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, N.Y. 13808. 











BEAUTIFUL PEKINGESE PUPS, 
males, females, reasonably priced. 
Chittenango, N.Y. 13037. 


older 
Tripp, 


DOGS 


CUT LIVESTOCK LOSSES from 2 and 4 
legged vandals with a working dog. Our 
Border Collies are the best! Pepper Mainwar- 





DOGS 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Myrtle Angle, 
R.D. #2, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 18301. Phone 
717/421-7496. 





ing Healey, High Hickory, Grove St., Fram- 
ingham Ctr., Mass. 01701, 617/877-3726. __ DUCKS & GEESE 
AFGHAN HOUNDS, A.K.C. Registered, MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 


Champion bloodlines. Excellent temperament, 
healthy and shots. Ribbon winners. Kymbalon 
Afghans, 7 Hulse St., Bellport, N.Y. 117138. 
Phone 516/286-0128. 


of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ings eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about 
prices. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 
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AMERICAN 
BREEDERS Name 
SERVICE 
Address 
SG) 
DeForest, Wis.53532 Phone 





te Oo 


OTHER SERVICES: 


Gi ad oe 


YOU 100 


HERE’S HOW: 


GIVES YOU.-.. 


N USE ABS 


TRAILMASTER “ON FARM” SERVICE 


1. RELIABLE NITROGEN DELIVERY AT ANNOUNCED TIMES. 

. EMERGENCY STORAGE IF NECESSARY. 

. REGULAR SEMEN SERVICE AT YOUR FARM. 

. FREE REPLACEMENT OF ABS SEMEN IF REFRIGERATOR FAILS. 
. INSURANCE IN CASE OF ACCIDENTAL LOSS. 

. RENTAL REFRIGERATORS AVAILABLE. 

. INSEMINATION SUPPLIES. 





TECHNICIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


DIRECT HERD SALES 


HERD EVALUATION WITH GENETIC MATING SERVICE 
A.I. MANAGEMENT TRAINING SCHOOLS 
PROGENY TEST PROGRAMS - ASSOCIATED HERD OWNERS 


SPECIAL MATING CONTRACTS 


Contact us for more information by checking above and sending this ad with 
your name and address to: 


AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE /octorest,wis.s3s32 
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DUCKS & GEESE 


RIDGWAY’S 5lst YEAR - Producing large 
White Embdens, White Chinese, and Toulouse 
goslings. White Pekin, Rouen and Mallard 
ducklings. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 
circular. Ridgway Hatcheries, Inc., LaRue 7, 
Ohio 43332. 


POPULAR, RARE BREEDS Waterfowl. 15 
Ibs. Dux-Wax $12.50, removes pin feathers 
easier, faster. Re-usable! Rubber duck picker 
$9.95, fits electric drill. Book: Modern Water- 











fowl Management $8.95. Stromberg’s, Fort 
Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 
HARDY GOSLINGS, DUCKLINGS. Cata- 


logue 25¢. Write: Pilgrim Goose Hatchery, 
Williamsfield, Ohio 440938. 





GAME BIRDS 





950 PICTURE PET Hobby Supply Catalog 
50¢, many gamebirds offered. Book: Raising 
Gamebirds $2.50. Stromberg’s, Fort Dodge 61, 
Towa 50501. 





GOATS 





DAIRY GOATS ~- profitable, fun to raise. 
Read how in Dairy Goat Journal, monthly 
magazine. $4 per year. Box 1908 E-36, Scotts- 
dale, Arizona 85252. 





GUINEAS 


KEETS, ADULTS, hatching eggs. Guinea 
Book $38.00. 950 picture catalog 50¢. Strom- 
berg’s, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 








HEREFORDS 





REGISTERED POLLED 
\\ 64 HEREFORDS 
o i oe NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
Z POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 








Registered Horned 
and Polled Herefords 
Breeding Stock for sale at all times 


Polled Sires: 
BPF ANXIETY MURPHY 
CDG ANX D 1385 


Horned Sires: 
GENERALS PRINCE 19 
BLAKELEY ONWARD 1 


HIJOPA FARM 


RD 2 — Greenville, N.Y. 12083 
John G. Hasbrouck, Owner - 518/966-8717 
Jack Harbold, Manager - 518/966-5724 





A, Classified ads 


$é4 
“yee 
Publishing and closing dates 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 
dunes tssue foe Closes May 1 My IsSUG ke ere as Closes June 1 August Issue _.. Closes July 1 PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 
ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS BUILDINGS EARTHWORMS FARMS FOR SALE 
LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make SCHENECTADY-SCHOHARIE COUNTIES, 
and economical lightning protection systems. under “Farm Buildings.”’ We ship buildings $3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- New York. 125 fertile acres with 5 bedroom 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, anywhere. worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. white clapboard house, all conveniences, near 








Ine., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-83 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa 50401. 


BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 


BEES ARE PROFITABLE honey producers 
and pollinators. Send $1.10 for ‘Starting 
Right With Bees’ and 3 month subscription 
to Gleanings in Bee Culture, Dept. I, Medina, 
Ohio 44256. 




















BUILDINGS 


oat AUIS eA 


Commercial, 





Industrial, Farm 


For information write: 


Roy K. Ottman Roy A. Tuttle, Jr. 
Box 307 
King Ferry, N.Y. 13081 


315/364-8067 


Box 668 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 12403 
518/296-8840 
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HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford 
bulls. Francis Hall, Jr., Springdale Farms, 


Naples, N.Y. 14512. Phone 315/374-6385. 
FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 
3500 or 914/223-5224. 


HEREFORDS - PUREBRED POLLED heifer 





calves. Francis Warner, Rte. 1, Box 247, 
Chenango Forks, N.Y. 13746. 
REG. POLLED HEREFORD bulls, yearling 


and 2-year olds. The good growing kind. 
Robert J. Generaux, Rob-Lyn Farm, Canan- 
daigua, N.Y. 14424, 315/596-5017. 


HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRYMEN: New York & 
Canadian - Registered & Grade Holsteins for 
sale. Why chase all over when one stop will 
fill your order. We have 300 to 400 cows, 
springers, bred heifers and open heifers at all 
times to choose from. Call, write or come see 
us. Central New York Livestock Sales, Inc., 
Old Route #49, River Road, Marey, New York 
13403. Phone 315/736-2972. 


HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 











HORSES 


TEAM - BLONDE BELGIAN geldings white 
manes, tails, 4 & 5 years, broken, good to 
pull. Clarence Elliott, RR5, Owen Sound, 
Ontario, Canada. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1645 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 











POULTRY 
BROILERS - RIDGWAY’s 4 lb. 8 week old, 








PIGEONS 


BOOK: Making Squab Raising Profitable 
$2.95. 950 picture pet hobby catalog 50¢. 
Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, 
Towa 50501. 





RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 

$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 

RAISE YOUR OWN Meat - many breeds, sell 
profitably. Book: Rabbits for Pleasure and 
Profit $3.00. 950 picture pet hobby supply 
eatalog 50¢. Make your own cage equipment. 
Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, 
Iowa 50501. 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


TAKE A LOOK at ‘oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1304, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 
WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


FOR SALE - three registered polled Short- 
horn bulls of service age. Doug Lamphier, 
Locke, N.Y. 13092. Phone 315/497-2827. 


SELECT YOUR POLLED Shorthorns for 
future possession. Virgil D. Braisland, Sid- 
ney, New York 13838. 


SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 
fast growing top market animals with 
high cutability. 

Cows are good milkers, excellent 
mothers, have high fertility and gentle. 
Simmentals cross well on all breeds of 
cattle. 


For information contact 
New York Simmental Association 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 



































White Cornish Rocks. Guaranteed delivery. 
Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. SHEEP 
MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, FREE - Sheep Equipment-Supply Catalogue. 


guineas, chicks and turkeys. Hoffman Hatch- 


ery, Gratz, Pa. 170380. 





Sheepman Supply Co., Barboursville, Virginia 


22923. 


ADVERTISING 


35 cents per word, 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 


A LR 
SHEEP 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP Association, 
Box 324RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201, pro. 
vides breeder’s list, information on why 
Suffolks are fastest growing, most popular 
breed. 
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TURKEYS 








RIDGWAY’S 5ist YEAR - Producing Big 
Bronze, Large White poults, Guineas. Guaran. 
teed delivery. Free circular. Ridgway Hatcher. 
ies, LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 

TURKEY REARING BOOK $3.50. Bourbon 
Reds, Royal Palms - popular breeds. Hatch. 
ing eggs, adults. Stromberg’s, Fort Dodge 61, 
Towa 50501. 

INFORMATIVE BOOKLET on How to Raise 
Turkeys. Send $1.50 to Ridgway Hatcheries, 
LaRue 7, Ohio 433382. 











SWINE 





PRODUCTION TESTED ~- Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair: North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland, 


Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H, 
Thomas, Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821. 





FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York. 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


DUROC BOARS and gilts, 
quality certified meat, production tested 
stock. Park F. Thomas, Par-Kay Farms, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717/658-6544, 


REG. CHESTER WHITE boars and gilts, 
weanling pigs. Roger Shufelt, RD #2, Wol- 
cott, N.Y. 14590. Phone 315/594-2748. 


PIGS THAT EAT and grow. Grain fed, cut, 
inspected, tagged, certificate. Delivered sub. 
ject inspection. Truckload lots 150 - 200 over- 
night, New England states. Pigs 25 to 30 Ibs. 
$28.00, delivered; 50 Ibs. $40.00; 75 Ibs. 
$50.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc crosses. 
Call at night to order. References every state. 
C. Stanley Short, Sr., Ine., Kenton, Delaware 
19955. 





all ages, highest 











VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


THE LATEST - in animal health products - 
by mail. For free catalog write: Sanivet, Inc., 
Box 382, Catskill, New York 12414. 

DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK ‘Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or pbone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s. full-service veterinary dis- 











tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 


(215) 252-1333. 





RATES 
initial or group of numerals. 

















BOOKS 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 





WANTED: OLD LEATHER bound books (be- 
fore 1900). Will pay immediately on receipt 
or write and describe. $2.00 - anything on N.Y. 
State; $1.00 - any subject good condition; 
$.50 shaky condition. Kingsley D. Wratten, 
Leonardsville, N.Y. 13364. 

WHEN BEING A BOY was fun - Western 
New York Life 1890-1911. Hard covers $4.25 
prepaid. Bronson Taylor, 4609 Sunset Dr., 
Buena Vista, Holiday, Florida 33589. 


CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


CROWNVETCH 


CROWNVETCH - A SENSATIONAL new 
forage legume and landscaping cover. Ask 
about the special introductory offer of seed 
to livestockmen. Bulletin: Crownvetch for 
Forage - 25¢. Write: Crownvetch, Dept. AA, 
Castile, New York 14427. 


FARM BUILDINGS 
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A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
PHONE: TOLL FREE 716-926-2560 








BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 


treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
t., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


FARMS DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


SOUTHERN PA. - Several dairy farms from 
100 to 1,000 acres. Van Cleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 173850. Phone 717/624-8201. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Inc. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 


dam, N.Y. 138676. 315/265-3740. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


ASTERN NEW YORK dairy or beef farms; 
all sizes, stocked and equipped or bare. We 
also have fruit orchards, golf courses, lake 
and commercial properties. Call Louis Briere 
518/793-8231 salesman for Fitzgerald Realty 
of Glens Falls, N.Y. 518/793-6626. 

















Agriculture College. town, 40 cow stable, barn 
cleaner, lots of water, mile frontage hard 
road. $98,000 bare-with approx. %4 down. 
Owner will hold mortgage. Retiring owner 
will sell 184 acre alfalfa soil level land with 
4 bedroom home, good condition, two mile 
frontage hard road, 90 foot barn with 50 ties, 
lots of water, pond, 2 tractors and all ma- 
chinery - no stock. $150,000, approx. %4 down, 
balance with owner. 45 acres with good 3 bed- 
room house, 1000 ft. frontage, living room 
with fireplace, drilled well, 2 car garage. 
$55,000, with 29% ° down, owner will hold 
mortgage. 80 open acres beautiful level land 
with 4% mile frontage for $42,000 - only 
building is old barn not in good condition, 
owner might consider half down. 7 acres 
with 4 bedroom 1-14 bath house with a large 
barn and a stream, drilled well, $47,000 with 
29% down. Owner will hold mortgage. Wilber, 
Broker, Delanson, N.Y. 120538. 518/895-2385. 


FAMILY FARM, Lake Ontario - 700 acres, 
147 head, latest equipment, milking parlor, 2 
silos. Asking $375,000. Timerman Realty, 
Bradley St. Road, Watertown, N.Y. 13601. 
31 5/788- 1720. 


LEWIS COUNTY dairy farm over 300 acres, 
mostly tillable; milking parlor, three silos, 
and automatic feeders. Good four-bedroom 
home with three-stall garage. May be sold 
bare or equipped. Other farms available in 
northern New York. Farm Specialist Realty, 
1116 Arsenal Street, Watertown, N.Y. 13601. 
815/782-2270. 


FOR SALE - Small dairy farm, South Cayuga 
County, N.Y. Barn, 65 stanchions, half full of 
hay. 2 silos, 60 ft.-- 40 «ft. both filled corn 
silage. 3 tractors plus other machinery. 
milk cows, balance young stock - total head 
60. Brand new house trailer, 3 bedroom, 
skirted in, and patio. $75,000 firm. Box 369- 
GO, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 











MAINE - LARGE DAIRY farm stocked and 
equipped for 50 cows but can handle 100 with 
some remodeling. Plenty of land. Perfect lo- 
cation for children and cattle with no traffic 
problems. Owner wants retirement in next 
few years. Sell or lease with option. Would 
also consider helping a young farmer with 
experience and some money, get started. 
Valley Farms, Dexter, Maine 04930. 





CENTRAL MAINE ~- 50 acres, 1000’ Kennebec 
River frontage, 6000 pine plantings, 9 room 
home, storage shed, 36,000 sq. ft. poultry 
barn. $100,000. 150 acres, 100 acres in fields, 
9 room home, 2 car garage, 37,800 sa. ft. 
poultry barn fully automated and operating, 
94’ long dairy barn with 24 stalls, farm 
equipment included. $160,000. Winthrop Real 
Estate, Winthrop, Maine 04364. 207/395-4121. 


American Agriculturist, May, 1974 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


WAYNE COUNTY DAIRY FARM. 200 Acres 
é tillable), 116’x60’ barn, 4 silos (2 Har- 
yesiores), 82 ties, 625 bulk tank. Fully 
yped plus machinery. 82 head cattle (40 
micers - 18 head bred heifers). 3 bedroom 
home, good condition. Don Holdridge Realty, 
Re. Creek, New York 18143. 315/754-8150 - 
91) /947-5357. 
<9) COW MODERN DAIRY located in Ten- 
ee Walley. Has feed production, storage 





ne : . : 

facilities, labor residences, high production 
mi base. 750 acres crop-land near Inter- 
stzic. Excellent investment potential, liberal 


terms, or will consider property exchange. 
Charles Pilmer, Daine Appraisal Service, 8900 
Manchester Road, St. Louis, Missouri 63144. 
Teiaphone 314/968-1000. 


io, ACRE FARM for sale, equipped or bare. 
Gord location - same owner 60 years. Selling 
because of sickness. Call Antwerp, NY. 315/- 
650-8946 for information. 

W.SHINGTON COUNTY, N.Y. - Choice dairy 
and beef farms. All sizes. Let our experienced 
farm specialist show you our large spring 
selection. “If it’s for sale, we have it.’’ Capital 
ty, 167 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
12201. Phone 518/792-0976. 


31. ACRES, HONEOYE, LIMESTONE soil. 
992° tillable, gently rolling. Excellent, gravity, 
spring water. Tie stalls for 60 milkers, plus 
young stock. Six stall Surge milking parlor. 
To silos, large machine shed. Modernized 
fo. house plus tenant house. Seventeen 
miles southeast of Syracuse on blacktop road. 
Miiway between Cazenovia and Chittenango. 
Bae price $150,000 or complete with 90 reg- 
istored Holsteins and modern equipment $260,- 
00°. Fred Whipple, RD#1, Falls Rd., Chit- 
tenango, N.Y. 13037. 

I HAVE NUMEROUS farms for sale in 
Northern New York and Vermont. Large or 
small, bare or stocked. It is difficult to list 
specifie farms in this ad as they are turning 


a 


over too fast. Contact me and let me know 
your needs as I probably have just what you 
went or know where to find it. William F. 
Holl, Dealer-Broker-Auctioneer, East Hard- 


wick, Vermont 05836. 802/472-6308. 


9/0 ACRE, 50 COW dairy farm, modern 
house. All types and sizes of farms. Patterson 
Real Estate, P.O. Box 3857, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. Phone 607/273-5656. 


UTICA AREA - A 250 acre dairy farm with 
150 level to rolling tillable acres. Has modern- 
ized eight room house with 144 baths and oil 
heat. Tie stalls for 65 cows and facilities for 
50 heifers. Has five silos with unloaders in- 
cliding a 20x27 Harvestore, a 20x50 concrete 
and a 20x60 concrete. Equipment includes bulk 
milk tank, barn cleaner and milking par- 
lor. Priced at $125,000 with equipment listed. 
Cail Zar Benedict at 914/843-1108 or write 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc. at R.D. #4, 
Middletown, New York 10940. 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 


FOR SALE - 150 acres, 140 tillable, south- 
east slope, blacktop road, 114 miles east of 
town; city water. Tile drained good deep soil. 
Good house and barn. Ivan Bell, R.D. #4, 
Penn Yan, N.Y. 14527. Phone 315/-536-6353. 


FINGER LAKES AREA - 450 acres, 400 till- 
able, minimum buildings, active airstrip adja- 
cent. 830 acres, 180 tillable dairy or beef 
farm, two houses, barns. 456 acres, 280 till- 
able beef cow-calf farm, two sets buildings, 
bordering government pasture land. Box 369- 
GR, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


TIOGA COUNTY, N.Y. - 300 acres with 
additional 800 for lease. 5 barns, new silo, 
Pipeline milker, 6 ponds, remodeled 9 room 
house, mobile home. Use for dairy or beef. 
Price - $300,000. Farm can be divided. Broome 
County, N.Y. - 170 acre dairy farm. Can be 
purchased bare or completely stocked. Price - 
$125,000 or $165,000. We welcome co-brokers! 
Stuart Agency, Realtors, 420 Ivy Place, John- 
son City, N.Y. 13790. Phone 607/797-1188. 


GENTLEMAN’S FARM & Apple Orchard. 
Story-book 65-acre New York farm with 40- 
acre orchard - 23 varieties of apples! Attrac- 
tive 8-bedroom ranch-style home. 16x32 in- 
ground swimming pool, bath house. Older 
barn, cold storage area for 500 bushels. 2 
ponds, well, spring. See to appreciate at $70,- 
006 Fine dairy farm and maple syrup setup - 
285-acre New York farm has excellent set of 
buildings. Comes with evaporator, 600 buc- 
kets, full line of equipment included. 135 
acres cropland, ponds, creeks, many large 
Springs. _9-room home has adjoining apart- 
ment with separate entrance. Main dairy 
barn 82x185 with 30x40 ell, 50 metal stalls 
ani stanchions, 8 box stalls, milk house, 3 
Silos, sugar house, other buildings. Sure to 
Dlease the particular buyer at $95,000, one- 
third down, owner financing. Free - new 280- 
base Summer Catalog! Describes and pictures 
hundreds of farms, ranches, town and country 
homes, businesses coast to coast! Specify type 
Property and location preferred. United Farm 
Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017, Phone 212/687-2623. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 





FREE CATALOG. Make the most efficient use 
of your inspection trip and save both time and 
expense. Ask for the Four Effs catalog and 
study it closely. It has a wide selection of 
New York and New England listings clearly 
and concisely described. A brief outline of 
special needs, price, etc., may help us help 
you. Four Effs, Box 264AA, Manchester, N.H. 
03105. (Representatives wanted.) 


TOP NEW YORK Dairy Farm - in Jefferson 
County, 435 acres, approximately one mile of 
valuable river frontage, 90 Holsteins, large 
barn, silo, all equipment, 10 room Colonial 
home in excellent condition. Many extras 
$190,000. For this or the farm of your choice 
call or write Henry Engelbach Real Estate, 
203 Mill Street, Theresa, New York 13691. 24 
hour service - phone 315/628-4447. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 365 acres, about 260 
tillable. New free stall 40’x160’, heifer barn 
40’x120’, 4 silos, about 100 cows, 65 head 
young stock, 7 tractors and full line of ma- 
chinery, 3 good houses. Price $500,000. 360 
acres, modern free stall with double 4 milking 
parlor large enough for about 100 head. Heif- 
er barn, 2 silos, 2 nice houses, price of $325,000 
includes 80 milkers, 60 head of young stock 
and all equipment. Farm ships about 2700 lbs. 
of milk per day. Conventional farm, 398 acres, 
160 tillable, some Chenango gravel, large barn 
for 100 head, 3 silos, 2 tool sheds, about 80 
head Holstein cattle, full line of machinery, 4 
bedroom house and large garage. Handy to 
village, price $185,000. One-third down, owner 
will finance. We have 25 farms for sale, free 
stall and conventional, stocked and equipped 
or bare. Call or write Lester N. Fuller, Broker, 
Riceville Road, West Valley, N.Y. 14171. 
Phone: 716/942-6636. 


CH156—TOP 65 COW FARM. 180 acres. All 
buildings in excellent condition. Modern 3 
bedroom home. Excellent 2 story barn. 18x60 
and 24x60 silos with unloaders. Large tank 
and new Surge pipeline. New 50x100 machine 
building. Bare price - $145,000. MCH134—126 
acres, approximately 90 tillable, barn for 36 
cows and young stock. Silo with unloader, bulk 
tank and barn cleaner. 2 houses in good con- 
dition. $75,000, bare. Owner financing with 
$15,000 to $20,000 down. Brandow Real Estate 
Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652-3193. 


150 FREE STALLS, double 4 Surge parlor, 
two 60’ silos w/unloaders. 350 acres, 250 level 
tillable. PH 7.2 9-room home, bath, oil heat 
good condition - $148,000. Small farm, 100 
acres, 80 tillable loam, 1 mile frontage. 38- 
cow barn, unloader. Very good 12 room home, 
modern kitchen, oil furnace. Only $39,900. 114 
free stalls, double 4 parlor. 340 acres, about 
250 tillable, 4 ponds. Brick colonial home, 2 
fireplaces, bath, oil heat. 80 milkers, 40 young 
stock, 8 tractors, machinery. $255,000 - 
$168,000 bare. Historical showplace horse 
farm, beautiful 10 room colonial, 4 baths, 6 
fireplaces. Pretty manager’s house, guest 
house, staff house. Main barn 40x140. 196 
acres, lots of white fences - $250,000. Won 
the Todd Corn Contest, 850 acre farm grows 
213 bushel/acre. 72-cow pipeline barn, out- 
door feeder, 2 silos w/unloaders. Two-family 
home, 2 baths, remodeled kitchens - $200,000. 
Riverside dairy, 220 acres, 125 tillable, % 
hour to 5 cities. 40-cow barn, room for heifers, 
cleaner, bulk tank. 9-room colonial, 144 baths. 
40 milkers, young stock, 2 tractors, machinery. 
$130,000 - $90,000 bare. 440 acre dairy, 230 
tillable. Newer 85-cow barn, Surge pipeline, 
parlor. Very good 8-room home, bath, oil heat. 
Also good tenant house - $198,000. Over 100 
NYS dairies, new free dairy list. Also small 
farm, business, acreage lists. Please specify. 
Wimple Realtors, Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 
518/875-6355. 


350 ACRES - MOSTLY TILLABLE, relatively 
level, 90 free stalls, new milking parlor, new 
silo, also good 85 stanchion barn, good home. 
Priced right at $250,000 bare. 168 acres, 150 
tillable, clay loam and shale, new 34 stanchion 
barn, 2 cement stave silos, excellent setting 
for buildings, nice colonial home - $99,000 
bare. Petteys Agency, Box 146, Hartford, New 
York 12838. 518/632-5640 or 518/793-2212. 


CAYUGA COUNTY - 60 acre dairy farm, good 
dairy barn for 380 cows, silo, 4 bedroom, 2 
bath home. Near Thruway - $50,000. 105 acre 
lake-country crop farm with young 1% bath, 
2 fireplace, 8 bedroom ranch - $88,000. Land 
alone $44,000. Ralph Real Estate, 147 Gene- 
see St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/253- 
6278. 


STEUBEN COUNTY - 300 acres, 200 tillable, 
fireproof barn, 2 silos, pipeline milker, bulk 
tank, 2 homes. Complete with cattle and ma- 
chinery - $200,000. 470 acres - automated, 
capacity for 100 to 150 milkers, free stalls, 
milking parlor, 3 Harvestore silos, 2 houses. 
Complete with cattle and machinery - 90% 
Registered Holsteins. Also 160 acre farm, good 
for beef operation or small dairy - barn, silo, 
partially remodeled 4 bedroom home, stream - 
$70,000. Robert S. Petzold, Real Estate, 5th 
Ave., Box 3835, Owego, New York 13827. 
Phone 607/687-0541. 


NEW YORK ~- 250 acres, alfalfa soil, ex- 
cellent 240’ barn, new cleaner, Surge parlor, 
bulk tank, 5 silos with unloaders - 20x60, 
20x50, 18x34, 16x30, and 20x27 MHarvestore, 
tool shed, excellent house - $125,000. Box 949, 
Utica, N.Y. 13503. Phone 315/737-8248. 























FARMS FOR SALE 





CHOICE NEW YORK FARMS! 281 acres, 180 
tillable, barn for 63 milkers and 30 head of 
young cattle, concrete silo, two houses, lots of 
road frontage - $155,000. 326 acres, 160 acres 
tillable, lots of pasture, barn for 108 milkers, 
pipeline, automatic feeders, four silos, large 
house, comes complete with 160 head of cattle, 
full line of equipment - $266,000. 247 acres, 
175 tillable, 36x178 barn, 72 stanchions, 2” 
pipeline - 6 units, new gutter cleaner, 850 gal. 
bulk tank, three concrete silos with unloaders, 
machinery shed, good house, one of our best 
buys, $125,000. We specialize in farm sales. 
If you are buying or selling give us a call. 
Richard Posson, Lic. R.E. Broker, RD #3, 
Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK FARMS - 203 acre 
dairy, barn for 57 plus heifers; 2 houses, 
excellent location, only $75,000. 220 acres 
with 140 free stalls, good house, best of soil, 
$185,000. 425 acre dairy, barn for 100 plus 
heifers; 2 houses, only $195,000. 360 acres, 
cash crop and dairy, excellent all-electric 6 
bedroom house, $250,000. 460 acres, barn for 
80 plus 40 free stalls; 2 houses, great po- 
tential, $235,000. 240 acres, new 80 free stall 
plus 40 stanchions with pipeline; good house, 





2 new trailers, beautiful operation, only 
$167,500. 250 acres, 75 stanchions, 38. silos, 
new house, nice location, $132,500. Mal-Tut 


Real Estate, 9 Court St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone 315/253-3813. 


MAINE DAIRY FARM ~- Greene. 164 acres 
(123 level rock free tillage). Dairy barn 
36’x190’ with 76 comfort stalls, double 4 milk- 
ing parlor, 1,000 gal. bulk tank, also young 
stock barn and 9 room farmhouse. Price $137,- 
000.00. Good herd of Holstein cattle and farm 
equipment may be purchased. H. Earl Meg- 
quier, Farm Specialist, Lamb Agency, Realtors, 
645 Forest Avenue, Portland, Maine 04101. 
NEW YORK STATE .- 282 acres, 40 stanchions 
expandable to 60+. 60 head. Silo, full ma- 
chinery, location excellent. Immaculate wife- 
pleasing 4-bedroom Colonial - $95,000 com- 
plete. Large additional selection. Brisson Real 
Estate, R.D. #2, Massena, N.Y. 13662. 315/- 
769-9387. 











FARMS WANTED 





WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 138790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - 





dairy 





farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville. 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 
WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 


England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
3198 or 607/547-8218. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, 
Norwich, N.Y. 138815. 607/334-9727. 


HAVE BUYERS LOOKING for dairy farms 
and other country property. Wilber, Broker, 
Delanson, N.Y. 12058. 518/895-2385. 


WANTED - FARMS, ACREAGE 
Qualified buyers. Triolo Realty, 
N.Y. 12167. 607/538-9114. 


BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Ine., RD No. 
4, Middletown, New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
343-1108. 


EXPERIENCED MAN would like to rent a 
dairy farm that is stocked and equipped. Box 
369-GP, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED - In Finger Lakes area near Seneca 
Lake - at least 50 acres of level to gently 
rolling workland, pasture, woods. 3-4 bedroom 
house in good condition, 2-3 car garage, barn, 
dairy or easily set up for dairy. Off main 
road. Up to $55,000. S4040 E. Blood Rd., 
Cowlesville, N.Y. 14037. 


A FAMILY, operating dairy farm, desires to 
buy or rent in option of buying, a sizable 
dairy farm in central or northern New York. 
Write H. J. Domnissey & Sons, RD #1, 
Campbell Hall, N.Y. 10916 - or call 914/294- 
8598. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 13815, 607/334-9727 - Harold or 
Doris Hawley, Lic. R.E. Salesmen, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 315/834-3281. 


HAVE A FARM or land to sell? We have 
customers interested in buying in New York 
State. Please send us your listing giving 
description and price. De Groot Realty, Rt. 
23, Hamburg, New Jersey 07419. Phone 201/- 
827-9774. Licensed New Jersey-New York Real 
Estate Broker. 














Tne NDS. 
Stamford, 























FARMS WANTED 





WANTED - ONE-MAN dairy farm to rent or 
buy through owner-finance, in Southern Tier- 
Central New York. Write 369-GV, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 


GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box i902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 








HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snvder 
Petroleum, Inc., PO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
INEWeulioS39y 


ALL GRADES OF HAY delivered subject to 
inspection. For more information call person- 
to-person 518/993-2224 after 6:00 PM or write 
Ue We Ohiristinany eDmi2) Hort aks adny amie 
13339. 

HORSE & DAIRY HAY and straw for sale. 
When writing give telephone number. George 
Harding, Box 171, Cairo, N.Y. 12413. 


HELP WANTED 


FARM HELP WANTED - experienced all- 
around man fer a dairy farm. All phases of 

















general farm work; including cows, ma- 
chinery, truck. House available. Re*erences 
required. I. Greenberg & Son, Rt. 206, Mt. 


Holley, N.J. 08060. Phone 609/267-1101. 


DAIRY FARMER NEEDS an assistant. Barn 
and field work. Room, board, prevailing 
wages. Andrew Cherniske, RFD, New Preston, 
Conn. 06777. Phone 203/868-2710. 


SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Megr., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 











eall: Eastern A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 





WANTED - MAN & WIFE to work grove and 
garden on lake. Mobile home. Angelo Ranoldo, 
Box 101, Clermont, Florida 32711. 


WORKING HERDSMAN for large milking 
herd. Modern parlor. Not interested in record- 
keeper, but want man alert to herd health 
and production; able to give orders, and 
command respect. Generous salary, open to 
discussion. Good housing, insurance and other 
benefits. References required. Pleasant com- 
munity and good schools. Located Middle- 
eastern New York. Box 369-GM, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 





sk TENDER 
RRS PRAYSTE 





HARRY ENNIS, Sales mgr. says — 

American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full time 
field representative - salesman. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 











| SHORTAGE 1S SERIOUS-I 
\ MAY NOT HAVE ENOUGH 


American Agriculturist, May, 





THE TILLERS 


I LOOK FOREWARD TO 
BREAKING (NTO THAT 
CORNFIELD EVERY 
SUMMER 








HELP WANTED 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





NURSERY STOCK 





DAIRY FARM MAN or boy, full time help. 
Room, board, laundry, good salary. Box 369- 
GE, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


MECHANICALLY INCLINED FARMER for 








profit sharing business. Box 148, Dundee, 
ING Npea SOT «eae a 

CARETAKER/FARMER es Semi retired 
couple, man full or part time, woman part 


time housework. Send resume to Box 655, 


Far Hills, N.J. 07981. 


WANTED - MAN, BOY or girl to help on 
dairy farm. Lodging furnished. Callicoon, 
INES are 914/887- 42538 after Siobzavc 


EVENTUAL JOINT OWNERSHIP for person 
interested in a dairy operation. 120 cow cold 
free-stall barn, milking parlor, and all silage 
feeding. Located in Western New York. Send 
resume and references to Box 369-GK, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 


LIVE IN HOUSEKEEPER ~- Companion - for 
elderly gentleman. Middle-aged woman pre- 
ferred. Must be stay-at-home type. If you are 
looking for security and a comfortable home 
this should appeal to you. For further in- 
formation please call 516/744-8278 or 516/744- 
2358 between 7:00 P.M. and 8:00 P.M. 


WANTED - Live-in companion housekeeper 
for elderly widow in small western Massa- 
chusetts town. Room, board and_= salary! 
Write C. Tuttle, Jr., Wolcott, Vermont 05680. 


WANTED: MIDDLE-AGED COUPLE as care- 
takers for a smal! country estate. Man must 
be knowledgeable about horses and it is desir- 
able but not essential that wife do part-time 
housecleaning. Own cottage and all utilities 
paid plus salary based on capabilities. Call 
802/457-1183 or write Mrs. George O. Clark, 
South Woodstock, Vermont 05071. 


U.S. SALES AGENCY for top overseas manu- 
facturers specializing in baler twine, disc 
blades, farm supplies, agricultural replace- 
ment parts, etc., wants young aggressive sales 
representative working part time in home 
office in White Plains, New York vicinity - 
part time traveling. Real future for right per- 
son familiar with agri implement parts trade. 
Resume to Box 369-GT, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN with small family, 
a dependable man for Northern New York 
purebred Angus operation. Must have ex- 
perience working with livestock and operation 
and care of modern machinery. Pleasant sur- 
roundings, good house - oil heat, good privi- 
leges. Reasonable working hours, salary ac- 
cording to man’s ability. Write resume to 
Harold E. Brown, Box 131 (Warren County), 
Brant Lake, N.Y. 12815. Phone 518/494-2328. 


MAN FOR GENERAL farm work. 160 free 
stall milking parlor. House available. Good 
wages. References required. George Norman, 
Jewett City, Conn. 06351. 203/376-2093. 


: HONEY 
EXTRACTED HONEY - Clover, 





























Fallflower or 


Buckwheat. 5 lbs. $4.35; three 5’s $12.00: six 
5’s $22.00; one 60 $89.00. Postpaid to 8rd 
zone. We use stainless steel extractors and 


tanks. Lang Apiaries, 
77, Gasport, N.Y. 


Bose Ay =844'8 Ni aye, ORG 
14067. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. I'ree de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


QUIGK- JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools. 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 











drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 

PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps: 
Imp Soot Destrorer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany. N.Y. 12207. 





WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 





tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RE, Fox River Grove, Illincis 60021. 

“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE’’. Folk-Cures 
for arthritis, asthma, acne, overweight, tired 
blood, constipation, indigestion, wrinkles, 
falling hair, bedwetting, bladder. All for 
$1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Fort 


Worth, Texas 76107. 


KNEE PADS eliminate sore, aching and stiff 
knees. Made of soft but durable sponge rub- 
ber, straps are adjustable. $3.49 a set. Bar- 
ton’s, PO Box 7A, Sterling, Conn. 06377. 


EXPLANATORY WILL FORM, birth certifi- 
eate, marriage; high school, college diploma; 
bill of sale; power of attorney; loan applica- 
tion; rental agreement; personal property lien. 
8 - $1 (7/$2). Moneyback guarantee! Sawyer- 
M40, Box 8484, Emeryville, California 94662. 
RECYCLED WORKCLOTHES 75% below 
new prices. Industrial strength workpants/- 
workshirt set - $2.95. Moneyback guarantee. 
Free catalog: Industrial Surplus, 133AA West 
Tulpehocken, Philadelphia, Pa. 19144. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 50¢. Bargains 


galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S MHandbook/Pricing 
Guide. Easy identification over 2,500 new, 
old bottles. 18 categories including Avon, Jim 
Beam. Tells where to buy, sell for best bar- 
gains, greatest profits. Illustrated. $3.95 post- 

















FREE INFORMATION on how to remove 
from your water supply - iron, rust, bacteria, 
sediment, tastes, odors, other harmful im- 
purities. Proven system. Economical opera- 
tion. Write: Samecor, Inc., 836-Q West 79th 
SiGsy Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6088-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596. 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, _ Ohio 44003. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat eD2 thru Ssen98o" 955,699 i eu On abomu 
ED 21 eeinta D6. chrues O25. sOliver,. sibs, 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 























hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
Carriages. |) it snot) listed.= ask tom stl 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 


rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Gros) ely AS Syeallabayen Syopehaeny Uaeryobheker, 1222), 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944- Walieles 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY38, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


SAVE ON TRACTOR and combine parts: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage has used parts 
at the lowest possible prices. All makes and 
models. One of America’s largest inventories 
for your every need. Write us: Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187 (507/872-2911). 

FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 














Massev Fertuson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger, 
Muir-Hill, Countv and Roadless - over 100 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, 
Ine., “Box AA, Fairview (Hrie Go.), Pat 
16115. Phone 814/474-5811. 

TANKS Farm milk tanks. Sell - remanu- 
factured tanks - Buy - your tank. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inec., Box 125, Areade, 


New York 14009. 716-492-1693. 


HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 
more back breaking labor, self-propelled hoe- 
ing machine; depth adjustable: thousinds in 





use; year warranty. Factory discount; month 
trial; time payments. Free literature. Auto 
Hoe, Inc.. De Pere 9, Wisconsin 54115. 





FOR SALE: Cat D2 5U, hyd., ready to work - 


$2,200; Cat D4 7U, hyd., ready to work - 
$3,20); 2 TD 340’s, hyd. blade, crawler & 
dozer, $1,900 to $2,500. TD340, JD8020, JD- 


510, Int. 3616, backhoe, loaders, dozer. Ben 
Lombardo Equipment Co., RD 6, Sinking 
Spring, Reading, Pa. 19608. 215/944-7171 or 
215/678-1941. 


FOR SALE - surplus milk equipment priced 
accordingly - three 2000 gallon stainless dairy 
tanks, horizontal, insulated, with agitators 
and end manholes. Can be chilled with am- 
monia, brine, or ice water. Also, DeLaval 
plate cooler, wall or post mounted, complete 
with ice tank compressor, circulating pump 
and motors. Ideal for large dairy farm or 
small milk plant. Wanted to buy - for sta- 
tionary storage, 2000 to 2200 gallon milk 
truck tanks, regardless of condition (rup- 
tured tanks considered). Walker’s Fruit Bas- 
ket & Press House, Forestville, New York 
14062. Phone 716/679-1292. 


FARM TRAILER- AXLES with like new tires. 








From mobile homes. Only $55 - up. Phone 
812/384-3139 anytime. Axles, Rt. 4, Bloom- 
field, Ind. 47424. 

LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Water- 
proof glue. Popular sizes stocked. 12’ to 80’ 
and wider. Box A-45 Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
Gullas Nee, os4oe 





RIDING LAWN MOWERS ~- 1974 model 7 
horsepower, Briggs and Stratton powered, 
$209.00. Freight paid. Free brochure. Tomco, 
PO Box 72, Oak Grove, Missouri 64075. 


TRANSPORT DISC HARROWS 10-16 ft. 3 
point, whitch? dise 4.9) 544. =) 614 = 744, = 
81% ft. Rotary cutters 4 - 10 ft. 50 new trac- 
tors for delivery 17 - 100 HP. New 75 HP 4- 
wheel drives - $7250 delivered. 25 haybines 
and windrowers $1000 up. Long 35 HP diesel 
tractors $3600, delivered. 45 HP diesel trac- 
ters $4600 - 4-wheel drive $5600. Massey 135, 
165, and 185 Vineyards in stock. Kubota 17 - 
26 HP diesels. Farm or lawn tires. Mott & 
Hydra clipper mowers. Don Howard, Canan- 
daigua, N.Y. 14424. 315/394-3418. 


WANTED - CRAWLER TRACTORS Alligator 
66G, Panther TG4 Bates Steel Mule F. Colum- 
bo, 1215 East, Dedham, Mass. 02026. 


FOR SALE - TRANSPLANTERS and parts - 





good demand, reasonable prices. One-row, 
several-row tractor mountings or on wheels. 
Phil Gardiner, Mullica Hill, N.J. 08062. 
609/478-2324. 

BUYING TRACTORS-IMPLEMENTS - some 
for sale. Gardiner, Woodland Ave., Mullica 
Hill, N.J. 08062. 609/478-2324. 





FOR SALE: Hydro-cooler 8 feet wide 24 feet 
long. Mack refrigerated truck 16 feet long. 
Both in good condition. Walter Katona, Cross- 
wicks, N.J. 08515. Phone 609/298-3342. 
WANTED - SAWMILL with three headblocks 
- can be Belsaw. Write to Box 369-GW, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 


SHEEP DIP TANK - patented, portable, easy 














paid. Guaranteed. Cleveland Book Supply, 320- setup. Harold Lehman, RD #2, Wellsville, 
CCB Main, San Angelo, Texas 76901. N.Y. 14895. 716/593-5369. ce 

FOR SALE - Bible pictures and what they FOR SALE - Minneapolis Moline White Com- 
teach us. Hard cover, 400 illustrations, 318 bine, corn soybean special model 7800 with 4 
pages. Price $4.40, prepaid. Noah Wengerd, row corn head. Used 2 years, excellent con- 
R. #1, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. dition. Bill Huxtable, RD #1, Richfield 
SECURITY RURAL MAILBOX. Deposited ‘Springs, N.Y. 13439. 315/858-1566. Bee 
mail falls to a securely locked compartment WANTED - DEALERS tto sell Sunset Bulk 


and only you have the key! Sturdy steel con- 
struction - 24”x17”x814”, choice of black or 
white. Security mail box with 2 keys: $39.95 
ppd. anywhere in USA. Send for free bro- 
chure. CF Giftloft, 83 Stevenson St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 94105. 





CHAIN SAW CHAIN, guidebars, saw parts, 
sharpening equipment. Top quality. Huge 
savings! Free catalog. Special offers. Write 
today. Zip-Penn, Box 480738-H, Middletown, 
Ky. 40243. 
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Milk Coolers. Modern Dairy Equipment, Ine., 





(Manufacturer’s Representatives), P.O. Box 
125, Arcade, N.Y. 14009. Phone 716/492-1698. 
BUCYRUS ERIE NO. 8 bit dresser with 


rings and ram for dressing 6” and 8” bits - 
price $400. Ralph Soli, Bolton, Mass. 01740. 


INTERNATIONAL CORN HARVESTER on 





rubber, Papec ensilage cutter, A-C baler. Ear] 
Osterhoudt, Stone Ridge, N.Y. 12484. 914/- 
687-7464. 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS - Trees (fruits, orn- 
amentals), shrubs, evergreens (seeds, seed- 
lings), grafts, many unusual plants. Propaga- 
tion supplies, tools, pots, horticultural books. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima, Ohio 44452. 





CERTIFIED BLACK RASPBERRY plants 
for commercial and home gardens, _ in- 
eluding brand new Jewel. Harold Lehman, 


RD 2, Wellsville, INE NG 14895. 


FREE! KELLY BROS. Nur sery Catalog. Large 
selection of standard and dwarf fruit trees. 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries and 


others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, orna- 
mentals, flower and vegetable seeds, berries, 
grapes. Kelly Bros., 907 Maple St., Dansville, 
INE Gaon 


PERSONAL 


ANY FARMS wish to take couple of guests 
for vacations within 150 miles New Jersey? 
Write Box 369-GL, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 








PLANTS 





CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY everbearing 
strawberry plants, $8.00 each 100; Empire, 
Catskill, Sparkle, Midway, Premier, $5.00 
each 100. Red raspberry plants - Durham 
everbearing, Latham reds, new Madawaska 
reds, Bone reds, $12.00 each 100. Add 95¢ to 
each 100 for postage. MacDowell Berry Farm, 





RD #2, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 12019. Phone 
518/877-5515. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS-CERTIFIED. 17 
varieties, $38.50 - 100 up, at farm. Special - 
100 long season selection 4 best varieties 
$6.95 postpaid. Asparagus, Red Rhubarb, any 
quantity. Raspberries. Free list. Facer Farms, 


Route 96, Phelps, N.Y. 14532. 


“SWEET POTATO PLANTS”! 
gardens. ‘“Bunch’’, Portricos, Centennial, 
Jewells, Nancyhall, Algolds, Queens, Tri- 
umphs, Georgia Reds; 50 plants $2.98; 100 - 
$4.48; 200 - $6.48; 300 - $7.98; 500 - $10.48; 
1,000 - $17.98. Postpaid. Safe delivery. Fred’s 
Plant Farm, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS - Bunch Porto- 
rico, Centennial, Nancy Hall, Allgold, Red 
Yams, White Bunch, Red Nancy. 100 - $4.95; 
200° = $6295; 300 = $8.45; 400) = $9295; 500 = 
$10.95. Fully postpaid. High yield Plant Com- 
pany, McKenzie, Tennessee 38201. 


315/548-3177. 
For home - 








REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4148, 
office-home. 








HORSE FARMS - RANCHES .- stables. Free 
lists. The Horseman’s Broker, Joan Pepper, 
Haywire Ranch, Woodbourne, N.Y. 12788. 


914/434-7181. 


FREE RURAL BUSINESS and Property 1974 
catalog. Write Di Scala Realty, West Oneonta, 
N.Y. 13861. 


2-YEAR OLD HOUSE 
rooms, 1% baths. 








in country - 4 bed- 
Can be 2-family or business 
- on street level. 14%4 acres, berries, fruit trees. 
Call 815/429-9952 weekdays - 315/429-9565 
Sundays. 





VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE - farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement places. 
Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nelsonia, 


Virginia 23414. 


VILLAGE HOME, garage and “barn near 
Seneca Lake - $12,500. Box 255, Lodi, N.Y. 
14860. 


NEW! FREE CATALOG! Giant Summer edi- 
tion! Over 5,400 properties described, pic- 
tured - land, farms, homes,- businesses - 
recreation, retirement. Selected best through- 
out the U.S.! 74 years’ service, over 670 
offices, 40 states coast to coast. Mailed free 
from the world’s largest! Strout Realty, Inc., 
60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


QUAINT SUBURBAN HAMLET setting near 
Buffalo. Going and successful country store 
style gift shop including inventory, fixtures 
and 3-story brick building. Potential to expand 
departments. Call Robert H. Long - Howard 
A. Potter, Inc. at 716/634-4200 - Williamsville, 
ING epla22ile 

FOR RENT - Farmland, recreational, indus- 
trial and business locations in New Jersey. 
Owner: Gardiner, Mullica Hill, N.J. 08062. 
609/478-2324. 











SALESMEN WANTED 





SALESMAN WANTED: 

Luerative opportunity. Sell 
ment, insecticides, animal 
Personnel, Box 205, East 
13057. 

PROFIT BY SELLING Mehu-Maija Steam 
Process Juice Extractors. Send a large self- 


Farmer dealer. 
mineral supple- 
health products. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 





addressed and stamped envelope for your 
sales information. Osmo O. Heila, Podunk 
Road, Trumansburg, N.Y. 14886. 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in earload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 


SEEDS 
NORTHERN VEGETABLE SEEDS Catalog, 


free. Asparagus roots 15¢, 100 - $9.00. Thom- 
as Seeds, 102, Winthrop, Maine 04364. 








SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 138021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 


FOR SALE - Somkery Arts’ 
Fee a CubbS se ehvte e 
Richey, Florida 33552. 


BUY WOOD SIGN Letters Direct. Cut Sign 











Signs. Write to 
Box 4682, New Port 


costs. Make attractive signs for your business 
with durable, plywood letters. Write: North- 
land Products SR-32AA. Rockland, Maine 
04841. 





SILOS 





SILOS - Factory Creosote treated wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance, 
Dependable lock dowelled wind-resistant con. 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box A-5 Una. 
dilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUMMER JOBS for Vocational 
Agriculture students, ages 14 to 18, on 
dairy, poultry, livestock or horse farms. Siu. 
dents available May 25th to Sept. 21st. Write 
particulars to: Ed Peckham, Smith Vocation- 
al High School, 80 Locust St., Northampton, 
Mass. 01060. 


SUMMER JOBS for interested 2-year Animal 





WANTED: 








Science students. Any location. Contact §, 
Barton, Essex Agricultural & Technical In. 
stitute, Hathorne, Mass. 01937. i 
HOUSEKEEPER (WIDOW) would like to 


work for lady, gentleman or couple in or rear 


Niagara Falls. Non-smoking, non-drinking, 
Prefer own quarters. Have 8 rooms fui ni. 
ture to move. Box 3869-GS, Ithaca, N.Y, 
14850. 





SPARROW TRAPS 





SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im. 


proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. J ree 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Chio 
45813. 





STAMPS & COINS 





$3.00 BILL, Genuine Broken Bank Note $6.95. 
2¢ Piece $2.99. Bargain Coin Catalog 25¢ 
Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 


COMPLETE YEAR SET Cents 1909-74 $12.95; 
nickels 1988-73 $9.95; dimes 1946-73 $14 95. 
Each in album. Catalog 25¢. Edel’s, Car!,le 
Illinois 62231. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS - State inspected 
from virus free stock. Howard, Premier, 
Catskill, Vesper, Midway and Sparkle. Also 
Maine 55. 100 - $6.00; 500 - $20.00; 1,000 . 
$35.00. Gem Everbear 100 - $7.00. Postpuid. 
Phone 207/948-5341. Adrian Sidelinger, Burn- 
ham, Maine 04922. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS - Catskill, Sparkle, 
Earlidawn, Howard 17, Surecrop, Robinson - 
100 - $7.00, 200 - $13.00, 500 - $18.00. Ever- 
bearer (Ozark Beauty) 100 - $8.50. Rhubarb 
(Myatts Victoria) 1 - 75¢ 8 - $2.00. Canada 
Red $1.00 each. Horseradish $1.50 per dozen. 














Postpaid. Fred Drew, Agawam, Mass. 01/01. 
TIRES 

2 BRAND NEW ARMSTRONG Tires with 

tubes, 15x88 6 ply rating heavy duty, $55.00 


each. Evenings - 212/268-8089. 





— 


TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS - Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, also load binders and binder chains, 
heavy duty - low prices. Prompt shipment. 
Freight prepaid for shipments over $150. 
Write for Chain Catalog. Phone orders col- 
lect 901/527-5601. Southern Parts Corp., Box 
7035, Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 





TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have haniled 


American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe 
Write: Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 


want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 


— 





TOBACCO 





Sweet Chewing or pipe ‘smok- 
$3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 
TRACTOR PARTS 


TRACTOR PARTS - Save up to 75% on new- 


“TOBACCO 4 
ing. 38 pounds 
Fred Stoker, 





used-rebuilt parts - whatever the make, what- 
ever the model! 250 wheel and crawler types 
covered! Sensational catalog for $1.00. sur- 


plus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, N.D. 58102. 


TRAPPING SUPPLIES 
SNAKE, TURTLE, ANIMAL, Bird T Ds. 


Specialized supply catalog 50¢. Strombers’s 
Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 505\ 





— 





TRAVEL 





ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worrles 


about foreign customs, handling bagsage 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, ete., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care 0° 


everything for you—even tipping. For tails 
on our future tours, write American Ag’ icul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 1485°. 


TRUCKING 


TRUCKING, ANYWHERE - specializing im 
hauling agricultural products. Quality ay: 
delivered. Write or call: Holloway }10S 
R.D. #2, Amsterdam, New York 12010. :18/- 
849-3787 or 518/843-3032. = 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED FOR PROFESSIONAL resto: tion 
any antique autos and antique bicycles. ¢ 
Box 742, Clifton, N.J. 07013. jade 


CONV. ROADSTER, phaeton only. Any »ake, 
any condition 1915/41. Box 722, Paterson N.J. 
07508. eee 
WANTED - NATURAL COLOR barn ~ ding 
and hewn beams. Call or write I. M. © ies® 
Main St., Southbury, Conn. 06488. hone 
203/264-5309 or 205/854-8911. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, |) a 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, thro’ Bie 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box = °!- 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 














— 
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WOMEN’S INTEREST 


a GC RG a TE ears haat ae eee Tarn ocean Reed ae 
WALLPAPER -’SAVE HALF. Huge 1973-74 
catalog of sample sheets, over 60 selections, 
50¢ to 99¢ single roll - send 10¢. Mutual Wall- 
paper, Dept. 32, 812 W. Main, Louisville, 
Kentucky 40202. 





CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Write Corwill 
International, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 

HILLTOP HOUSEWIFE COOKBOOK. The 
pest of country cooking. 890 great recipes. 
$3.95 postpaid. Hazel Corliss, Box 107A, Glen 
Arm, Maryland 21057, 

RUBBER MINT MOLDS ~- Easter Chick, 
bunny, graduation head, diploma, book, cap, 
rose, daisy, leaf, Santa, carnation and _ valen- 








tine. 75¢ each. Mrs. Edwin Schroeder, Garner, 
Iowa 50438. 

MAGNETIC FELT & Foam Craft - Book 1- 
Banties, duck, owls, diet cow, flowers, poodles 
and butterflies. Book 2-Flowers, pigs, rooster 
& hen, fish, cats, dogs, ete. $1.25 per book. 
Mrs. Edwin Schroeder, Garner, Iowa 50438. 


COLD WATER DILL PICKLES! Can in 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. 
Factory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

SAUSAGE MAKERS - GREAT RECIPES! 
Bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00 MHamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 
HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft and cot- 
tage! Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! 
Complete instructions! Recipes $1.00. Hamil- 
tons, Box 2383-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 











Alaskaieeace: 


(Continued from page 38) 


of 98 is still visible, and the majestic 
St. Elias mountains provide a breath- 
taking panorama of natural beauty 
for the entire trip. 

During our stay in Fairbanks, 
we'll cruise the Tanana River aboard 
the “Discovery,’ only passenger 
sternwheeler operating in Alaskan 
waters. We'll stop at an authentic 
Indian summer camp to see fish 
drying on racks in the sun and moose 
and bear skins in various stages of 
preservation. We'll also visit the 
University of Alaska campus, and 
golf enthusiasts can play the northern- 
most course in the world with its 
sand “greens.” 

On our way to Anchorage, we 
visit Mt. McKinley National Park. 
On the Wildlife Tour, you'll see 
dozens of animals and birds, usually 
including moose, caribou, dall sheep, 
grizzlies, and golden eagles. From 
Eielson Visitors’ Center are unsur- 
passed views of Mt. McKinley, high- 
est peak on the North American 
Continent. 

While in Anchorage, Alaska’s 
largest city, we'll visit Portage Gla- 
cier, Mount Alyeska and the Mata- 
nuska Valley, one of our nation’s 
best agricultural areas. It’s known 
for 41-pound cabbages, 7-pound 
turnips and giant potatoes and 
carrots, 

At Anchorage there’s an oppor- 
tunity for another wonderful side 
trip to Kotzebue, north of the Arctic 
Circle, and Nome on the Bering Sea. 
You'll see the Eskimo as he lives 
today, have a chance to pan for 
gold and enjoy shopping for ivory, 
jade and fur souvenirs in Nome’s 
shops. 

Alaska in the language of the 
Aleut Indians means “great land.” 
A great land it is indeed, and we 
hope youll join us this summer. 
Make your reservation soon, so you 
won't be disappointed. 


A Page From The Past 

Our Delta Queen Cruise this year 
Will again be on the Upper Missis- 
sippi River between St. Paul and St. 
Louis; dates are August 18-24. This 
Portion of the River has locks and 
dams and is bordered by beautiful 
hills, cliffs and ravines. 
Shore stops are never definite until 
just before sailing, but tentative 
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Balers 


You can do a lot to keep your 
baler in top running condition. Know- 
ing how to make in-the-field adjust- 
ments can save days of down-time 
and may even save the crop. 

Ed Smucker, service engineer at 
Sperry New Holland, calls special 
attention to these areas: 

1. To prevent pto driveline wear 
and breakage, it must be assembled 
to the tractor properly. The tipping 
bearing support must be adjusted so 
the pto driveline is in as straight a 
line as possible from the point it 
attaches to the baler to the point 
where it attaches to the tractor. 

2. The pto drive slip clutch and 
overriding clutch is designed to pro- 
tect the machine from overloading 
and possible subsequent damage. 
Adjust the clutch exactly as outlined 
in the operator's manual for your 
specific model baler. Overtightening 
causes parts failures. 

3. Proper baler speed must be 
maintained for a good bale shape 
and density. The proper bale speed 
is also important for the general 
overall operation of the machine. 
Overspeeding can cause excessive 
wear and damage to your machine. 

4. The pick-up flotation should 
be adjusted so there is approximately 
25 to 30 pounds weight on the pick- 
up wheel. Improper flotation (ex- 
cessive weight on the pick-up) can 
cause damage to the pick-up wheel, 
and the wheel support. It may also 
cause pick-up tine breakage, as well 
as other breakage in the pick-up 
and pick-up drive areas. 

5. The pick-up drive slip clutch 
is designed to prevent overfeeding 
of your machine and consequent 
overloading and poor bale shape. It 
should be adjusted specifically as 
indicated in your operator’s manual. 

6. Dull slicing knives create poor 
appearance on the cut side of the 
bale. They also increase power re- 
quirements and contribute toward 
excessive flywheel shear-bolt break- 
age. Knives should be sharpened at 
regular intervals, and should be ad- 
justed so there is no more than 1/32- 
inch clearance between the plunger 
knife and the stationary knife. This 
adjustment is made by means of the 
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Just complete this coupon and send it to us at the address below. 
The literature you select will be mailed directly to you. 














All-steel 
STORAGE 
BUILDINGS 


For machinery, 
grain, vegetables. 


All-steel 
SHELTER- 


PORTS 


Open-sided sheds 
to protect hay, 


equipment, Es 


feed bunks. 
Cuckler Building Systems 


All-steel 
LIVESTOCK 
BUILDINGS 


Housing for hogs, 
beef, dairy cows 


and horses. | 


All-steel 
GARAGE 


Spacious enough 
for two cars plus 
a workshop. 


Attn: Free Ideas AA-5 

Box 346, Monticello, lowa 52310 

Please send me the free literature | have checked above. 

NAME: 

ADDRESS: CITY: 

COUNTY: STATE: ZIP: 

PHONE: . (BUILDING TO BE USED FOR 

A ay ANNA Se ER Pan eE ud ae S Jone Ba EN Jee Nn eA eda Ra ) 
Bee ee ee es es es ee ees es ss a ae 


(si) fuckler 


PLANTS IN MONTICELLO, IOWA AND TURLOCK, CALIF. 
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plunger rails and plunger bearings 
... check procedure in manual. 

7. Follow all lubrication instruc- 
tions carefully. Naturally, the lack 
of lubrication in most areas causes 
excessive wear. On the other hand, 
excessive lubrication in such areas 
as the pto drive slip clutch can cause 
operational problems. The clutch 
may slip excessively and then the 
natural thing to do would be to 
tighten it. Tightening in this case 
will usually result in parts breaking. 

8. Finally, keep all hardware 
tight and adjust chains properly. 





stops are planned for Winona, Min- 
nesota; Mascatine, Iowa, and Han- 
nibal, Missouri. Sightseeing in St. 
Louis will include the Gateway Arch, 
Anheuser Busch Brewery, Grant’s 
Farm, Forest Park and many other 
points of interest. 

We feel sure you'll enjoy this 
leisurely, carefree vacation aboard 
the legendary Delta Queen. In our 
age of jets and fast-paced living, it’s 
good to slow down occasionally and 
experience the relaxation of travel 
in another era. Come with us. 


Two Other Summer Vacations 


Next month we hope to tell you 
about our Eastern Canada Cruise 
aboard the TSS Queen Anna Maria 
(August 19 to 28) and our Alps of 
Europe Tour from August 15 to 
September 6. This tour will include 
the best of Europe’s alpine scenery 
in southern Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria and northern Italy. Send for 
the folders today. 


CROWNVETCHED CORN 


Double planting of crownvetch 
and corn is being suggested by Penn 
State weed scientist Nathan Hart- 
wig. Farmers wanting to start crown- 
vetch as a perennial sod cover for 
continuous no-tillage corn can broad- 
cast-seed the crownvetch at the same 
time they plant their corn, or they 
can band the crownvetch from the 
planter’s insecticide box. 

In either case, Hartwig suggests 
seeding five pounds of inoculated 
seed per acre. This sod cover, once 
established, reportedly helps main- 
tain nitrogen levels since this legume 
fixes atmospheric nitrogen and also 
contributes to higher phosphorus 
and potassium levels when fertilized 
adequately over a number of years. 

Weed killers must be chosen care- 
fully to avoid injury to crownvetch 
seedlings in new plantings. Sutan 6E, 
with or without safener, or Eptam 
with Eradicane are the only herbi- 
cides currently available for this 


ROLL-A-BOUT© HAY FEEDER 
For Dairy, Beef, Horses 






Saves feed... feed is off the 
ground. You put all the hay into 
milk and money. 

Easily moved... just tip it up and 
roll it. Keeps cows clean. No sharp 
corners to injure animals. 

Pays for itself... inexpensive in 
first cost but tough and strong to 
last; designed to save hay, money 
and pay for itself. 


Call or write: 


Joseph Swantak 
Delhi Stage 


Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 
607 / 432-0891 





purpose. 

However, after crownvetch stands 
are firmly established, relative free- 
dom in choosing herbicides can be 
exercised since established crown- 
vetch tolerates all herbicides that are 
cleared for use on no-till corn. Up 
to four pounds of atrazine or sima- 
zine per acre can be applied per 
season without killing the stand. 
Where vigorous stands may compete 
with the corn crop, one-half pound 
per acre of 2,4-D applied a few days 
before corn planting will hold back 
growth of the crownvetch. 
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Farm News, Notes 


and Nonsense 





PLANNING 


Let’s take a farm ... your farm 

. and consider it in the light of 
who controls it. You... or you and 
the bank . . . own it, and you run 
it. This is no attempt to “put you 
down,” but if you are like most of 
us you still aren’t as much the boss as 
you like to think, even when your 
wife is away. 

For starters, you really didn’t get 
quite as much farm as the original 
deed says. Part of your acreage is 
in roadways. If your land is along 
country roads, there is a lot of vari- 
ation in how much of the right-of- 
way you may be working. 

You or your predecessors granted 
(either sold or gave away) easements 
and rights-of-way for power and 
telephone lines and poles, further 
restricting your right and freedom 
to solely decide on the use of that 
strip of land. If your farm is like 
many, it is crossed by pipelines. Sure, 
you can farm over them, subject 
again to whatever the agreement 
specifies. 

So long as they don’t drill, it makes 
no difference ... but that oil and gas 
lease you signed a few years back did 
spell out that the drillers will have 
the right-of-way to whatever wells 
they decide to drill. 

In much of the Northeast, mineral 
rights are deeded with the surface 
land, but by no means is this uni- 
versal. Someone else may own the 
mineral rights and, if he decides to, 
he can invade your land to develop 
and exploit his mineral resources. 

Now if you have been a good fel- 
low and let your neighbor or neigh- 
bors drive over your property for 
whatever reason, and they have done 
this long enough, they have the legal 
right to continue to use “your” land 
even if you have other plans for it. 


Zoning 


The zoning ordinance that passed 
in your township probably had some 
good features or it wouldn't have 
passed. However, if it spells out that 
your property is “agricultural” or 
“agricultural-residential,” it does 
limit your decision-making ability as 
to how you may use that farm if you 
decide to try something besides farm- 


ing ... or if you think you would 
like to sell it for some non-conform- 
ing use. 


Maybe you would like to move in 
a mobile home for your son, father 
or herdsman. Probably it can be ar- 
ranged, but someone besides you may 
call the shots. Even building a barn 
now requires a building permit. Your 
septic tank layout, size and con- 
struction must be approved, as well 
as your water supply, etc. ’m not 
suggesting all of these requirements 
are 100-percent undesirable, but they 
surely do limit the right of an in- 
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by Harold Hawley, 
Weedsport, New York 





dividual to “quietly enjoy” the prop- 
erty he owns. 

In view of all these, and maybe 
other restrictions and conflicts, some 
will surely conclude that what we 
need is some “good planning.” Land- 
use planning, community planning, 
or any other kind in which public 
officials or their employees decide 
what shall be done with someone's 
private property runs completely 
counter to what I believe is the only 
right and ethical way to proceed. 


Back Up 

Possibly we have to back up a 
step or two. If you believe, as I do, 
that the capitalistic, competitive 
private-enterprise system is better 
than the various forms and degrees 
of socialism, then you believe that 
the marketplace is where the price 
should be established. The prices 
set there encourage or discourage 
production of all the various material 
items and services used or needed in 
the society. Each of us, selfishly seek- 
ing an honest profit, will best meet 
the needs of our fellows when we 
respond to the prices in the market- 
place. 

Consistency requires us to believe 
that the same ground rules apply to 
the factors of production . . . land, 
labor and capital. If each can be 
supplied and used in response to the 
needs for them in accordance to the 
judgments of those supplying them, 
the society will again be best served. 

To the extent we allow others 
(government at various levels) to 
decide the use and rewards appro- 
priate for land or labor or capital, 
the judgment of the owners of those 
factors of production will be modi- 
fied or thwarted. Just as when 
government decides to set ceiling 
prices, or floor prices, or to give 
subsidies, or to regulate rates as the 
Public Service Commission does, or 
to snafu up the economy in any of 
a thousand ways, so, in my opinion, 
will attempts to have planning of 
land use result in far less than the 
optimum best use of our land re- 
sources. 

You may well ask, where was my 
small voice of protest when all this 
started? Very honestly, I thought a 
little local planning might be a de- 
sirable thing. Sitting down with one’s 
neighbors and townsmen to shape 
the growth and development of our 
community sounded good to me. I'm 
now convinced that planning is ab- 
solutely like pregnancy. There is no 
such thing as a little of either! 

Local planning expands into 
county planning. This inevitably in- 
volves a paid staff of eager young 
fellows with college degrees and 
little or no experience either in meet- 
ing a payroll or running a business. 
They show no timidity about rushing 
in where businessmen with years of 
experience might tread much more 


cautiously, especially as the business- 
men would be backing their judg- 
ment with their money. 

What I'm trying to say as bluntly 
and clearly as possible is that I see 
staff people playing God with other 
people’s money and lives. These plan- 
ning experts are people whom most 
industries would be starting at the 
bottom, not up in the executive 
positions. 


If you still think you want more 
planning, the Congress is considering 
land-use legislation which will pro- 
vide opportunity for the federal 
government to bring its expertise 
to. bear in this area. On its record, 
Big Government doesn’t need more 
power to cripple the economy. 

I've tried diligently to find even 
one example of government manage- 
ment, operation or interference in 
business affairs that I think has been 
well done and productive. Whether 
it’s delivering mail, planning and 
building highways, developing water- 
ways, providing irrigation water, 
establishing public utility rates, 
negotiating labor-management dis- 
putes or whatever, private competi- 
tive business could do it cheaper 
and better. So on the basis of effi- 
ciency, fairness and economy I see 
no justification for a national land-use 
planning law. 

More basically, it should be op- 
posed by all who oppose socialism. 
We just can’t have government de- 
ciding the use of private property 
and expect to continue to have pri- 
vate property as weve known it. 


NEED A BIGGER TENT! 


For years, we were all reasonably 
well agreed as to what and who was 
a part of agriculture. Times change 
and “fish farmers” entered the scene. 
There really isn’t all that much dif- 
ference between producing meat of 
various kinds, whether it be beef, 
pork or fish. 

Then it became apparent that 
those who plant and harvest in the 
ocean really are farmers too. Their 
equipment, methods and problems 
may seem a little different. Really, 
however, they have as much in com- 
mon with the rest of us as, say, a 
California lettuce grower has with a 
large cotton grower in Texas, or with 
a sheep rancher in Montana. 

With the energy crisis, a whole 
new group of agribusiness folks have 
come out of the woodwork. For ex- 
ample, the need for priorities in 
getting scarce supplies has led to all 
kinds of interesting situations. The 
growers of malting barley are cham- 
pioning and supporting the cause 
of the can manufacturers. It’s sim- 
ple enough — no cans, no need for 
barley to make beer. 

Who would have thought to hear 
farm interests going to bat for string 
or glue or paper for fertilizer or seed 
bags? Up to now, that has been 
someone else’s worry. 

Shortages of the sometimes trivial 
items which are an essential part of 
a larger item can cripple a whole 
segment of an industry. Farmers who 
face long delays at critical times 
for lack of some material are under- 
standably willing to do anything they 
can to help the business firms get 
their raw materials so they can sup- 
ply the farmers with packaging. Too 
bad if these newly recognized inter- 


dependencies don't lead to some long | 
range improved relationships. 

For example, if processors and 
producers could learn mutual trust 
and respect for each other from some 
of the current experiences in cooper. 
ation and mutual help, perhaps this 
might be hope for more fruitful re- 
lationships when it came time to 
discuss conditions and terms of sales 
and deliveries. 


JUNK MAIL? 


One of the more exciting events 
in the development of the West was 
the short but spectacular movement 
of the mail by the Pony Express 
riders. At their best, these horse-and- 
rider teams moved the mail about 
as fast as it gets moved today ... or 
at least there are times when this is 
almost true. 

Probably in fairness, we should 
point out that the Pony Express 
wasnt hampered by “junk mail.” 
Had it been, we would have seen 
one horse and rider followed by a 20- 
mule team lugging along the other 
mail. 

Inasmuch as I know nothing about 
the problems of handling these mil- 
lions of items of mail every day and 
am, therefore, not confused by any 
facts, let me offer some suggestions 
as to how to improve the mail ser- 
vice. 

We have delivery by a monopoly. 
The U.S. Postal Service has no real 
competition and won't allow any. 
Im satisfied that private contractors 
should at least be given a chance 
to prove whether they could perform 
the service better or cheaper or both. 

It was determined long ago that 
newspapers and magazines should 
be distributed below cost, and there- 
fore subsidized in order to dis- 
seminate knowledge. This was akin 
to the notion that free universal ed- 
ucation for our kids was necessary if 
we were to have a literate, progres- 
sive nation. This concept led to sec- 
ond and third-class mail rates and 
bulk mailing privileges. 

These lower rates on newspapers 
and magazines are quite another 
thing from the low rates on junk 
mail. The volume of it is so stu- 
pendous as to almost overwhelm any 
distribution system. The solution 
seems obvious to anyone like my- 
self who is farming from the road 
rather than out where the action 
is. Just raise the rates on junk mail 
enough to discourage sending it. If 
it’s worth sending, it can stand the 
higher tariff and if it’s not it would 
be a blessing to everyone if it werent 
sent. Perhaps with less tonnage to 
process, the mail system could cope 
with the mail that would still have 
to be handled. 


HATS-OFF DEPARTMENT 


— To Lauren Allen of King Ferry, 
New York, who sent a pen of Dor 
sets clear to the Houston Fat Stock 
Show. The trophy and blue ribbon 
he won for top ewe attests to the 
fact that we have some good sheep 
right here in central New York. 

—.To the boat manufacturer whose 
ad said it all: “Just add water!” 

— To the Texas Highway Depart 
ment whose signs read “‘Drivé 
Friendly.” . . . and to the bumpé! 
sticker which advised: “Pass with 
care, driver chewing tobacco.” 
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DANGER 


One small lamp, priced at about 
$1.99 and only 7% inches tall, has 
been giving the U. S. Consumer 
Product Safety Commission plenty 
of grief recently. Imported from 
Taiwan and advertised extensively 
in mail-order catalogs, newspaper 
supplements, and patna maga- 
zines, the item contains defects which 
could result in a fatal electric shock. 

At last count, mail-order houses 
had sold over 54,000 during the past 
year, not to mention those sold in 
oift shops, discount stores, and carni- 
val outlets. Several companies are 
cooperating with the Commission 
by offering full refunds on the “Mini 
Shadowy Stand Lamp” or the “Rain- 
bow Lamp” which is designed to 
cast shadows of various shapes on 
walls through use of a revolving 
prism. 

Another headache for the Com- 
mission is the 200,000 “Wel-Dex” 
arc welders that have been purchased 
by consumers from Wel-Dex Manu- 
facturing Company of Houston, 
Texas, over the past few years. These, 
too, can cause a fatal electric shock. 
All sales were made through the 
mail, and the Commission is working 
on methods of correcting or removing 
the welders from the market. 

Extreme care should be used in dis- 
connecting either the lamp or the 
welder from an electrical outlet. 
Avoid touching any metal objects 
while doing so. 


BRECK’S 


We are advised by the Counsel to 
the Referees in Bankruptcy in Bos- 
ton that extremely small settlements 
are expected to be forthcoming for 
claimants against Joseph Breck and 
Sons, Inc. It is estimated that the 
earliest possible distribution date 
will be some time in May, but we 
suspect that is a somewhat optimis- 
tic forecast. 

There are over 350,000 creditors, 
involving claims in the millions. The 
amount the Trustee has in assets 
is in the vicinity of $450,000. Since 
back taxes and secured creditors (such 
as banks) must be satisfied first, it 
doesn’t take a degree in mathematics 
to figure out that payments to indi- 


vidual consumers will be small in- 
deed! 


FANCY PHONES 


Perhaps you have been intrigued 
by a decorative telephone displayed 
in a store or a catalog. It may bring 
back fond memories of your child: 
hood, or it may be just the thing to 


add that final touch of athenuaie, 


to your antique decor. 

If you are thinking of actually 
using it, you had better check with 
your telephone business office as to 
What that is going to involve. In 
order to effect proper and safe oper- 
ation, the New York Telephone Com- 
Pany advises that standard Bell Sys- 
tem working parts must be substi- 
tuted or a protective connecting 
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arrangement installed. Incidentally, 
dialing or answering devices also 
require company-installed connect- 
ing arrangements. 

There are charges, either one-time 
or continuing, for any addition of 
“foreign” equipment to the estab- 
lished telephone system. 


POSTAL G-MEN 


With postal rate increases, we 
expect to hear more about the coun- 
terfeiting of postage stamps. Putting 
a damper on such activities will be 
the Postal Inspection Service, the 
investigative arm of the U. S. Postal 
Service. 

Postal inspectors will continue to 
check on the manipulation of post- 
marks in order to win contests, the 
mailing of circulars on worthless 
body-building or reducing devices, 
counterfeiting of telephone _ bills, 
distribution of phony trip contest 
forms, misrepresentation of products 
— in fact, on all possibly illegal ac- 
tivities where it is suspected that 
the mails are being used to defraud. 

We wish them luck! Crooks who 
operate direct-mail promotions can’t 
stay in business very long if they 
are denied the use of the mails. 


SUPPLY DETAILS 


When ordering parts for any item 
around the home or farm, make 
sure that all available details are 
furnished. For example, it is impor- 
tant that you include, where appli- 
cable, the make, model, serial num- 
ber, size, casting marks, approximate 
age, and any other pertinent infor- 
mation. 

If adequate identification is lack- 
ing, it might help to supply a trac- 
ing of the part or parts needed, send 
a rough sketch with dimensions in- 
dicated, or send the part itself. 

A long-time advertiser tells us that 
about seven out of ten letters he 
receives require a request for more 
information before the order can 


be filled or the inquiry answered. 


ONLY PEANUTS? 


“It’s too small to bother with!” -is 
a comment often uttered by those 


who have been cheated out of a buck - 


or two. Refuting that reasoning is 
what happened when a guest at one 
of the best-known hotels in New York 
City felt he had been gypped out of 
68 cents — and did something about 
it. 

The complaint involved a 2 per- 
cent charge added to his bill for ser- 
vices, such as taking telephone mes- 
sages for him. Before the dust settled, 
18 major hotels and motels in New 
York State had been ordered to make 
refunds of more than $500,000. to 
former guests, and over $250,000 
ended up in the New York State 
abandoned property account. 

We have been informed that valid 
claims can still be submitted to 
Assistant Attorney General Irving 
Berlin, 46th Floor, Two World Trade 
Center, New York, New York 10047. 


IN HOSPITAL 


AT HOME 


$10,768.60 BENEFITS PAID 


Suffering a severly broken hip, puncture wounds, cuts and 
bruises when his car crashed into a tree, Thomas Bow of Basom, 
N.Y. drew $10,768.60 from a combination of North American 
policies which paid medical expenses and weekly income while in 
and out of the hospital. Local agent, Lock Norton, of Elba, N.Y., 
brought help to Mr. Bow in his time of need. 


His letter of thanks to agent Norton — 


| would like to express my most sincere appreciation for your kindness and con- 


sideration during my misfortune. 


On June 30, | suffered multiple injuries due to a car accident. | was discharged 
from the hospital on December 3, only to return on July 24, for more surgery. 
Both times, North American Accident Insurance and you, Mr. Norton, responded 
to my needs. Still as a result of the accident, | was admitted to the hospital two 


more times. 


| would highly suggest North American Accident Insurance to everyone. It has 


certainly been of great value to me. 


Thank you again Mr. Norton and North American. 


Meenas of aoe! 


BENEFITS PAID 


Albert Radzewicz, Altamont, N.Y. 
Auto accident — broke rib 

Brian Lynch, Andover, N.Y. She 
Fell from hay loft — broke wrist. 

William Cerson, Sr., Endicott, N.Y. 
Chain saw accident — broke leg 

Ernest Grube, Otto, N.Y. Mg 
Fell on ice — broke aks 

Elsie Rhodes, Randolph, N. 
Fell down stairs — inj . ts back 

John Grover, Genoa, N. 
Playing basketball — broke toe 

Jane Tuttle, King Ferry, N.Y. . 
Slipped on ice — broke arm 

Harold Parment, Sherman, N.Y. 
Log fell from truck — broke oo. ribs 

Ronald Eckman, Frewsburg, N.Y. 
Motorbike accident — broke leg 

John Coupal, Jr., Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
Auto accident — inj. back 

Barney McConnell, Cortland, N.Y. 
Caught in PTO — broke leg 

Paul Moedy, Hamden, N.Y... om 
Pinned under tractor — broke arm 

Herman Kilpatrick, Walton, MY. 
Jumped from bleachers — inj. knee 

Thomas Thili, N. Collins, N.Y. sas 
Thrown from tractor — broke ribs 

Clyde Woods, Crown Point, N.Y... 
Fell from wagon — at lungs 

Paul Poirier, Banger, N 
Fell on ice — injured ‘shoulder 

Harley Hunneyman, LeRoy, N.Y. 
Fell off roof — broke pelvis, rib 

James Andrecheck, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
Fell carrying engine — broke wrist 

Ira Wilson |, Philadelphia, N.Y. goa. SOT SEE 
Hit by tractor steering wheel — inj. elbow 

Kenneth Hill, Turin, N.Y. 880.00 
Slipped on ice and fell - - ~ broke teeth 

Vernon Kime, Piffard, N.Y. eae . 706.00 
Slipped crossing gutter - “inj. back 

Isabel Bridge, Madison, N.Y. .... » 109.99 
Snowmobile acc. — inj. shoulder 

Lloyd O’Brien, Rochester, N.Y. , 935.00 
Loading hay, bales fell — inj. back 

Kenneth Fox, Fonda, N.Y. re Ri 146.95 
Dead limb fell — inj. shoulder 

Clifford Schrader, Newfane, N.Y. is: 379.28 
Farm truck acc. — inj. shoulder, back 

Albert Piacentino, Utica, N.Y... ek: . 1398.20 
Auto accident — inj. head, elbow 

Ted Stearns, Manlius, N.Y. esha) 1058.56 
Thrown off snowmobile — broke arm 

James Stanton, Holcomb, N.Y... ve, 910.60 
Fell in gym class — inj. knee 





Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NoRTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


Y 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 
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Alfred Rower, Pine Bush, N.Y. . 
Pushed by cow — broke rib 
Howard Tinkeus, Holley, N.Y. b 
Caught in electric drill — injured finger 
Fleyd Eckler, Jr., Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
Truck caught ‘fire — burns, broke leg 
Edward Vatovec, Hartwick, N.Y. 
Snowmobile acc. — broke leg 
Philip Kent, Petsdam, N.Y. 
Chain saw accident — inj. eye 
Terry Zahler, Hopkinton, N.Y. 
Snowmobile Accident — inj. back 
Schmitt, Jefferson, hy. 
Playing soccer — broke leg 


Stanley Grabowski, Soteriabcn. WEY ot 


Caught in snowblower — cut hand 
Wayne Brewster, Andever, N.Y. 


Driving tractor hit by branch — inj. eye ha 


George Haeffner, Arkport, N.Y... 
Loading potatoes slipped — inj. “back 
, Cutchogue, N.Y. ; 
Foot slipped off clutch — inj. _ 
Virgil Vrooman, Barton, N.Y. 
Cement blocks fell — inj. back 
Marie Kirk, Groton, N.Y. y 
Tripped by calf — broke ‘leg 
Richard Stalker, Walworth, N.Y. 
Snowmobile acc. — injured ankle 
Samuel McKee, Walworth, N.Y. 
Tailgate fell — inj. shoulder 
Chester Meyer, E. Arcade, N.Y. 
Snowmobile accident — broke arm 
Richard Ames, Penn Yan, N.Y. 
Fell from scaffold — broke om arm 
Miles King, Troy, Pa. oe 
Snowmobile acc. — inj. arm 
Edgar Harris, Edinboro, Pa. 


Caught in corn husker — inj. hand 


John Keklak, Union Dale, Pa. 
Truck accident — cut scalp 
Harold Pittenger, Andover, N.J. 
Crushed by cow — brdre ankle 
George Pienkowski, Allentown, NJ. 
Horse bolted into wall — broke ankle 
Joseph Leffingwell, Canaan, Conn. 
Kicked by cow — inj. leg 
Alfred Chartier, Baldwinville, Mass. 
Repairing radiator — injured arm 
Philip Pillsbury, Mt. Vernon, Me.. 
Slipped using saw — cut leg 
Wesley Miller, Jeffersonville, Vt. 
Fell from ladder — broke ribs 
Percy Mack, Vergennes, Vt. 
Fell from silo — broke back 
Francis Thompson, Dexter, Me... 
Slipped & fell — broke back 


. 1113.61 
. 442.48 


508.34 
330.00 
126.42 
907.12 
1310.95 
1360.00 
112.53 
1248.55 
1000.00 
1274.50 
2500.00 


.. 1043.99 


517.95 
218.26 
1494.59 


. 1670.71 


913.74 
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ALBANY COUNTY 


Albany Dodge, Inc. 
770 Central Ave. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Newell Bros., Inc. 
169-171 Ontario St. 
Cohoes, N.Y. 


ALLEGANY COUNTY 


Pfuntner Sales & Service, Inc. 
120 Railroad Ave. 
Wellsville, N.Y. 


BROOME COUNTY 


Miller Motor Car Corp. 
4455 Vestal Parkway E. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Deposit Motor Sales, Inc. 
62 Second St. 

Deposit, N.Y. 


CATTARAUGUS COUNTY 


Knight’s Service Garage 
8 Main St. 

Franklinville, N.Y. 

A. L. Sibley Motors, Inc. 
520 Rock City St. 

Little Valley, N.Y. 

Paul Brown Motors, Inc. 
1145 E. State St. 
Olean, N.Y. 

Kronz's Garage, Inc. 
Main St. 

Perrysburg, N.Y. 
Randolph Motors, Inc. 
91 Jamestown St. 
Randolph, N.Y. 


Little Valley Auto Sales, Inc. 
Route 353 
Salamanca, N.Y. 


CAYUGA COUNTY 


Ryerson Dodge, Inc. 
Grand Ave. 

Auburn, N.Y. 

James E. Ryerson, Inc. 
55 Main St. 

Moravia, N.Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 


Farrell Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
258 W. Main St. 

Fredonia, N.Y. 

Cusimano Bros. Garage, Inc. 
616 Buffalo St. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


Damon Motors, Inc. 

120 Central Ave. 

Silver Creek, N.Y. 
Westfield Dodge City, Inc. 
East Main St. 

Westfield, N.Y. 


CHEMUNG COUNTY 


Elmira Dodge, Inc. 
251-253 Baldwin St. 
Elmira, N.Y. 


CHENANGO COUNTY 


Nearing Dodge, Inc. 
Hale Street Ext. 
Norwich, N.Y. 


CLINTON COUNTY 


Ausable Motor Sales, Inc. 
Main St. 
Ausable Forks, N.Y. 


E. S. Mason, Inc. 
Upper Cornelia St. 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 


Chatham Motor Company, Inc. 
17 Austerlitz St. 
Chatham, N.Y. 


Village Dodge, Inc. 
98 Green St. 
Hudson, N.Y. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


Delhi Motor Co., Inc. 

4 Meredith St. 

Delhi, N.Y. 

Craft Motor Co., Inc. 

Main St. 

Margaretville, N.Y. 

Fendick Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
27 Smith St. 

Sidney, N.Y. 

K. Rappleyea Chrysler-Plymouth 
Beaver & Main St. 

Stamford, N.Y. 

Buteau’s Dodge Sales 

60-62 Delaware Ave. 

Walton, N.Y. 


ERIE COUNTY 


Crest Dodge, Inc. 
1510 Orchard Park Rd. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


There’s a man in your locality 
with the right Dodge truck for 
your farm operation. 

See him this week. 


James R. Shaw Co. 
Olean Rd. 
Chaffee, N.Y. 


Mid-City Dodge, Inc. 
2185 Walden Ave. 
Cheektowaga, N.Y. 
Smith Bros. Dodge, Inc. 
10085 Main St. 
Clarence, N.Y. 

Aurora Dodge, Inc. 
6800 Seneca St. 

Elma, N.Y. 

Fairway Dodge Sales, Inc. 
395 Buffalo St. 
Hamburg, N.Y. 

Pioneer Dodge, Inc. 
3445 Delaware Ave. 
Kenmore, N.Y. 

DeLacy Motors, Inc. 
5229 Broadway 
Lancaster, N.Y. 

Bob Johnson Motors 
195 W. Main St. 
Springville, N.Y. 
Transitowne Dodge, Inc. 
7408 Transit Road 
Williamsville, N.Y. 


ESSEX COUNTY 


Vincent S. Jerry & Sons, Inc. 
South Main St. 
Crown Point, N.Y. 


Adirondack Auto Service 
Route #9 
Elizabethtown, N.Y. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


S & S Auto Sales, Inc. 
W. Main St. Rd. 
Malone, N.Y. 


Lakeside Garage 
111 River St. 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


FULTON COUNTY 


H & P Motors, Inc. 
65-67 South Main St. 
Gloversville, N.Y. 


Howell & Pierson, Inc. 
224-226 W. Main St. 
Johnstown, N.Y. 


GENESEE COUNTY 


Greco Sales & Service, Inc. 
Route 20 
Darien Center, N.Y. 


LeRoy Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
7133 West Main St. 

LeRoy, N. Y. 

Zigrossi Motors 

109-111 Main St. 

Oakfield, N.Y. 


HAMILTON COUNTY 


Day’s Garage 
Rt. 30, North 
Long Lake, N.Y. 


HERKIMER COUNTY 


Paul Newman Motor Sales, Inc. 
163-165 South Main St. 
Dolgeville, N.Y. 

Holt Bros., Inc. 

94-100 W. Main St. 

Mohawk, N.Y. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Fulkerson Motors 
Route #11 

Adams, N.Y. 
Carthage Dodge, Inc. 
320 N. School St. 
Carthage, N.Y. 
Bickelhaupt’s Garage 
211-213 Main St. 
Theresa, N.Y. 
Lathan’s, Inc. 

Outer Washington St. Rd. 
Watertown, N.Y. 


LEWIS COUNTY 


Donaldson Dodge 
Croghan, N.Y. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 


Frank Piraino, Inc. 

110 W. Main St. 

Avon, N.Y. 

Lent Dodge, Inc. 

8 Ossian St. 

Dansville, N.Y. 

Schiano Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
84 Avon Road 

Geneseo, N.Y. 


MADISON COUNTY 


Madison Dodge, Inc. 
Main St. 
Madison, N.Y. 


A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
192 Madison St. 
Oneida, N.Y. 


MONROE COUNTY 


Barry Dodge 
4579 S. Main St. 
Brockport, N.Y. 


Scutti Dodge Inc. 
1301 Fairport Rd. 
Fairport, N.Y. 


Greece Dodge City, Inc. 
4477 Ridge Road, West 
Greece, N.Y. 


Culver Dodge, Inc. 
1733 Ridge Road, East 
Rochester, N.Y. 


McEvoy Dodge, Inc. 
2400 W. Henrietta Rd. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Weller Motors, Inc. 

Stutson St. & Thomas Ave. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Gray-Raycheff, Inc. 

69 Rochester St. 
Scottsville, N.Y. 

Ross Motors Webster Corp. 
943 Ridge Road 

Webster, N.Y. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Valley Dodge, Inc. 

24 River St. 

Amsterdam, N.Y. 
MacLauchlin Auto Sales, Inc. 
10 West Main St. 

St. Johnsville, N.Y. 


NIAGARA COUNTY 


Schmid Motors, Inc. 
5869 South Transit Rd. 
Lockport, N.Y. 


Falls Dodge, Inc. 
2380 Military Rd. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


ONEIDA COUNTY 


Zeigler’s Motor Sales, Inc. 
202 Ford Ave. 

Boonville, N.Y. 

Crist Motors 

14-18 Main St. 

Camden, N.Y. 

Clinton Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
12 Franklin Ave. 

Clinton, N.Y. 

A. J. Ryan Motors, Inc. 
601 W. Dominick St. 
Rome, N.Y. 

Dodge City of Utica, Inc. 
Truck Route 5A 

Yorkville, N.Y. 


ONONDAGA COUNTY 


Donoghue Dodge Corp. 
Rt. 11 & Pine Grove Rd. 
Cicero, N.Y. 

Val’s Motors, Inc. 

756 State Fair Blvd. 
Lakeland, N.Y. 

A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
102-106 E. Seneca St. 
Manlius, N.Y. 

Sam Dell's Dodge Corp. 
1011 W. Genesee St. 
Syracuse, N.Y. : 


ONTARIO COUNTY 
Finger Lakes Motors, Inc. 
2555 Rochester Rd. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Geneva Automobile Company, Inc. 


145 Castle St. 
Geneva, N.Y. 


ORLEANS COUNTY 
Engle-Harrison Motor Co., Inc. 
13936 Route 31W 
Albion, N.Y. 

McMurray Motors, Inc. 
1405 Transit Rd., South 
Medina, N.Y. 


OSWEGO COUNTY 
Longley Bros. 
East River Rd., South 
Fulton, N.Y. 
Leon Shapiro Motor Sales, Inc. 
410 West First St. 
Oswego, N.Y. 
Dick Goslin, Inc. 
Route 11, North 
Pulaski, N.Y. 


OTSEGO COUNTY 


Mohawk Chrysler Plymouth, Inc. 
U.S. 28, Chestnut St., South 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Burr’s Dodge, Inc. 

Chestnut St. 

Oneonta, N.Y. 

Frank Patterson & Sons 

Main St. 

Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


RENSSELAER COUNTY 
Ken Goewey Dodge, Inc. 


360 Fifth Ave. 
Troy, N.Y. 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY 
Brown's Dodge, Inc. 
Russell Road 
Canton, N.Y. 
Gouverneur Motor Sales, Inc. 
385-387 E. Main St. 
Gouverneur, N.Y. 
North Country Dodge, Inc. 
E. Orvis St. 
Massena, N.Y. 


Harold L. McAdam 
R.D. Heuvelton Rd. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Clarence J. Russell 
837 State St. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Blevins Motors 
Route #4 
Potsdam, N.Y. 


SARATOGA COUNTY 
Ed Shepherd Dodge, Inc. 
U.S. Route 9 at Exit 13 off Northway 
Malta, N.Y. 


SCHENECTADY COUNTY 
Wedekind Motors, Inc. 
1595 State St. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scotia Motors, Inc. 

110 Mohawk Ave. 
Scotia, N.Y. 


SCHOHARIE COUNTY 


Head Sales & Service 
Route 145 
Lawyersville, N.Y. 


SCHUYLER COUNTY 
Learn Motor Company, Inc. 
502 N. Franklin St. 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. 


SENECA COUNTY 
Starr Shaw Sales, Inc. 
364 E. Main St. 
Waterloo, N.Y. 


STEUBEN COUNTY 
Warren Stiker 
E. Front St. 
Addison, N.Y. 
Scudder Motor Co. 
8524 Main St. 
Campbell, N.Y. 
Maple City Dodge, Inc. 
76 Seneca St. 
Hornell, N.Y. 


TIOGA COUNTY 


Tioga Motors, Inc. 
Upper Fifth Ave. 
Owego, N.Y. 


TOMPKINS COUNTY 
William T. Pritchard, Inc. 


304-306 S. Cayuga St. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


WARREN COUNTY 
Ford Garage Company, Inc. 


109 Warren St. 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Griffin Brothers, Inc. 
Route 22 
Salem, N.Y. 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Macedon Dodge, Inc. 

90 Main St. 

Macedon, N.Y. 

Wayne Motor Sales 

335 W. Union St. 

Newark, N.Y. 

Pat Mitchell Auto Sales, Ltd. 
Route 104 

Ontario, N.Y. 

Tiberio Motors 


W. Church St. 
Savannah, N.Y. 


WYOMING COUNTY 


McClurg Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
125 N. Center St. 
Perry, N.Y. 


YATES COUNTY 


Penn Yan Dodge, Inc. 
Route 14A 
Penn Yan, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BRADFORD COUNTY 


Penn-York Valley Motors Co., Inc. 
310 N. Keystone Ave. 

Sayre, Pa. 

Calkins Motors Sales, Inc. 

510 Elmira St. 

Troy, Pa. 

Dave Snell Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
Route #6 

Wysox, Pa. 


MCKEAN COUNTY 


Philip C. Bauschard 


170 Seaward Avenue 
Bradford, Pa. 


Eldred Garage 

Main St. 

Eldred, Pa. 

Battista Motor Sales 


395 N. Fraley St. 
Kane, Pa. 


Smethport Garage Co., Inc. 
Main St. 

Smethport, Pa. 

TIOGA COUNTY 

Ed Brueilly Dodge 

R. D. #1 

Mansfield, Pa. 


WARREN COUNTY 


Len Faulk Dodge, Inc. 
1650 Market St. 
Warren, Pa. 





If you want to see what’s new in farm trucks, 
see your Dodge Truck Dealer. 


74 Dodges. Still the only pickups with Electronic Ignition, standard Choice of interiors. 

on all models. 170 you, this means longer periods between ignition tune-ups. Dodge proves a hard-working pickup can also be com- 
Dodge recommends spark plug changes only once every 18,000 miles under fortable. We give you a choice of four different interiors. 
normal driving conditions. Your nearby Dodge Dealer can show you a wide model Plus options such as bucket seats, automatic transmis- 


choice with six-and-one-half- or eight-foot pickup bodies. sion, automatic speed control, and power steering. 





or two extra passengers. And for even greater versatility, your pickup can be equipped for gooseneck applica- 
tion. So one truck can lead a double life. New dual rear wheel and four-wheel-drive pickups for 1974. These 
models are available with either conventional or Club Cab pickups. 
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Dodge has the only medium-duty truck with Electronic Ignition. |t’s the only all-new ‘‘medium”’ for 74. It has 
a roomier cab... . a wraparound hood for easier routine servicing ... and a shorter turning radius. Choose single- 
or two-speed rear axles, four- or five-speed transmissions. GVW’s to 24,000 Ibs., GCW’s to 42,000 Ibs. (For larger 
Capacities, the light heavy-duty Dodge D800 models have GVW’'s to 29,760 Ibs., GCW’s to 50,000 Ibs.) 
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| 
Only D ge gives y you the Club Cab with 34 extra cubic feet of storage space inside the cab—room for things 


You're a step ahead with a 
Mee cole By C4 ae 


A Surge milk cooling system is specially designed and engineered to become part of a total Surge system. 


Instant cooling, booster cooling, conventional milk cooling tanks, washers and compressors are all available, 
each designed to fit a specific need and each backed by the same Surge services that protect 
thousands of pipeline and parlor installations throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


When you’re ready to discuss making improvements in your milk cooling system, see your Surge dealer. 
He wants to make your whole milking system his responsibility. 


Easy to maintain. Choose from Bete 
steel exterior or heavy gauge steel 
plating that’s grit blasted, zinc coated, 


“Six Treatment” automatic tank washing. 
Stainless steel pump cleans tank interior 
efficiently and economically by 


Pre-cooling. Surge Tube Coolers transfer 
the heat of your milk to a cooling 
medium, such as water. Using your 


regular water source, tube cooling 
reduces the heat load on your milk tank. 
Combined with an ice builder, as shown 
here, tube coolers provide instant cooling 
to a safe storage temperature before 


re-circulating water or cleaning solutions. 
Built-in spray ball washes and rinses all 
interior surfaces of the tank uniformly 

and efficiently. Cycles include: cold rinse, 
tempered rinse, wash, tempered post 


primed and finished with oven-dried 
vinyl. All Surge tanks are stainless steel 
inside; polished to a finish that exceeds 
3-A standards. 





Precision cold wall is constructed of 
dieformed stainless steel that provides 
uniform distribution of the refrigerant. 
Cold wall is vertically divided to allow 
either side to cool independently. 


7 Rugged construction of Surge milk 


milk reaches the tank. rinse, post rinse, and acidifying rinse. 


Bulkheaded to conserve space. Special 
sealed agitator allows Surge VSC and 
SSC series tanks to be bulkheaded even 
through outside walls. Ideal for a growing 


dairy where milk room space is limited. 
¥ P cooling tanks prevents tank distortion 


assuring constant accuracy of milk 
calibration. Special Cali-Bar® measuring 
rod mounts inside the man-hole opening 
on cylindrical tanks and tilts back for 
easy removal. Cali-Bar® mounting bracket 
becomes one of the leveling points 
assuring accurate installation. 









Ice building. A Surge Ice Builder delivers 
32°-34° F. chilled water to tube coolers 
or to your milk tank. Permits more 
efficient use of the condensing unit. 

The ultimate in quality cooling. 








Bottom filling. Optional on all Surge 
tanks. Eliminates milk residue on 
interior surface above the storage level. 
Reduces agitation. Eliminates need for’ 
reaching or climbing over top of tank. 
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SURGE 


For more information see your Surge dealer 
or write to Babson Bros. Co. F 
2100 South York Road, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 
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How many | 
430 features are missing 
from your baler? 





Handles sisal or plastic 
twine without knotter 
Exclusive IH knotter ties adjustment. Bale non-stop. 
a cushioned, double-diameter Only on the 430. 
knot. Super strong for 
fewer broken bales. 


Packer fingers sweep 
the full feed area. 
Another 430 exclusive. Result: 
up to 17 tons per hour baled. 
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The biggest power train 
in the industry— 4,800 lbs. 
65-inch effective pickup driving force— to match 
width. New for’74. baling capacity. 
Gets those wide windrows 
Knives that go up to the easy way. Gear drive—not chain— 
30,000 bales between for less friction and wear. 
sharpenings. Longer life with less maintenance. 


For even faster baling, hitch your 430 to an IH 
Hydrostatic tractor. You'll work at maximum 
PTO capacity—whatever the windrow size, 
terrain or ground speed. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





NierncHiOnciintcinvester 


We build better machines for the business of farmin 


we sell better 
new eR te 
business of = 
farming 
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NEW YORK 


Adams 

C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Akron 

Blew Equipment, Inc. 

_ Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 


Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Brant 

Gugino Farm Equipment 

| Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 


Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Inc. 


Cazenovia 

J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 

_ Conquest 

Burke’s Hardware & Garage, Inc. 
Cortland 

Maxon International, Inc. 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, Inc. 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc 
Herkimer 


S. C. Legg, Inc. 
Hudson Falls 
Northway Equipment Co., 
Kinderhook 
Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
_ King Ferry 


S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
North Java 

Ortner’s 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 
Perry 

Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 


Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls ae 


Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
Syracuse 


Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
eresa 


Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 


Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Yorkshire 
Helbig Equipment Co., Inc 
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OUR COVER 


Bright June marigolds steal the show 


in 


this photograph of the attractive Brattle- 


boro, Vermont farmstead owned by Robert 


and Russell Thomas. Another of photog- 


rapher Herbert Shumway's fine shots. 


STATE FARM MAGAZINES 
FIRST WITH FARM FAMILIES 









The Dual-Purpose 
Roto-Fio Grain Dryer 


Drying and removing 
in one operation, 
plus year-round 
storage capabilities. 







@ Large overhead wet holding 
hopper for drying operations 
functions as a dry storage bin 
between drying seasons... 
gives year-round use of Roto- 
Flo hopper bins and increases 
















capacity of your overall 
storage operations. 
BA highly flexible drying U.S. Patent 






No. 3449840 
system...switch from batch to 
continuous drying (and vice 
versa) simply and easily. 







For capacities and the complete story 
of C&L’s unique, patented drying/ 
overhead wet storage system, see the 
Authorized C&L Representative in your 
area or write for the Roto-Flo Grain Dryer 
brochure. Send your request to: 


@ Continuous-flow “drying- 
removing” operation produces 
high quality, high speed 
arying rates. 







@ Standard controls regulate 
(4) drying time; (2) time of 
machine cycle, and (3) drying 
air temperature. 












@ Safety-control mechanism 
shuts off all operations 









Highways 
automatically in the event of 
power failure, malfunction of 146 & 393 at I-74 
heaters, fans, etc. Loud hom Buckner, 
notifies operator of shutdown. Kentucky 40010 
Phone i 







(502) 222-1414 








FARM-EZE’ 
BELT 
CONVEYOR 
lets you feed 
the right ration 
to any group in 
your herd... 
from 

one bunker 


Now you can feed high producers, 
medium producers, dry cows, heifer 
replacements and dairy steers the 
right nutrients in the right amounts 
for top performance. With no sep- 
arating out, no compaction of feed. 

Simplicity is the secret. Feed is 
pushed off into the bunks by a light- 
weight plow traveling over the top 
of the belt. So feed is deposited 
where you want it and without any 
change in composition. 

The Farm-Eze Conveyor operates 
on low power: 1-1/2 hp for the belt 
and 1/2 hp for the plow. It’s safe. 
For the cattle and the operator. Call 
Agway and ask for a Farm Systems 
Salesman. He'll be glad to tell you 
all about this new, faster, easier way 
to bunk feed :..including a com- 





Farm-Eze will accept and distribute 250 
pounds or more feed per minute to single- 
or double-sided bunks up to 200 feet long. 





Plow travels just over the surface of the 


moving belt to distribute feed. 
HIGH MEDIUM 
PRODUCERS | PRODUCERS 
| FARM-EZE BUNK FEEDER EZE BUNK FEEDER 
Borsa lesen HEIFER DAIRY 
COWS | REPLACEMENTS ISTEERS 
MULTIPLE GROUP FEEDING PLAN 
Because the plow can be set to automati- 
cally reverse itself at any point and to 


supply either side, five (or more) groups 
can each receive a different ration. 













pletely automatic system that mea- Farm 
sures, mixes and distributes at the Plait AGWAY 
ervice 


touch of a button. 





YOUNG FARMERS 


A recent national conference on farm credit 
involved only young farmers... those under 40, 
yet well underway in their own farm operations. 
What were their general areas of concern? 

— They had as a major concern the avail- 
ability and price of land. These young farmers 
are interested in expansion of their businesses, 
and find that more land can be hard to find... 
and expensive. 

— The marketing of raw farm products was 
also identified as a major problem area. The 
prevailing viewpoint was that those present 
believed they could handle adequately the pro- 
duction end of the business, but marketing skills 
were short among them. 

— Volatile prices of farm products at the 
farm ... wild swings of prices up and down... 
were identified as problems. The cost-price 
squeeze is a fact of life sooner or later for every 
farm family. 

— Other areas of concern included: seeming 
economic illiteracy among non-farm consumers, 
and environmental restrictions. These young 
farmers did not identify either credit avail- 
ability, or the question of “who will control 
farming in the future” as areas of concern. 

These young men and their wives offered a 
generally optimistic appraisal of the future of 
farming ...and brought to the meeting a re- 
freshing orientation toward opportunities rather 
than problems. 


GARDENING 


The poets have rhapsodized June for many 
reasons . . . the beauty of the days, the month for 
weddings and graduations, and many more. I 
enjoy the month, too, primarily because it’s a 
great time for gardening. 

The world faces us with much that is disturb- 
ing and confusing . . . but a garden can be a great 
healer to we who run endlessly on the treadmill 
of modern times. Amidst the flowers and vege- 
tables, we sense anew the ageless message of 
seedtime and harvest, of the dying of the seed so 
that it may rise in newness of life. 

And it is not only philosophy that is enriched 
amidst the plants and vines... for the eating 
therefrom cannot be matched by the best super- 
market! 


FOOD DIPLOMACY 


I hear folks saying that the United States has 
the ultimate weapon for the international arena 
...its ability to produce so much food that the 
production from one acre in four is exported. 
After all, it’s argued, if the Arabs with their oil 
embargo can force the world to beat on the 
Jews, then surely Uncle Sam can use his food- 
production clout to get what he wants from 
other countries. 

This line of reasoning appears plausible... 
until it is subjected to some examination in the 
light of facts about human attitudes. It seems to 
me that food is the single item that cannot be 
used very effectively by the United States as a 
weapon in the disposition of international affairs. 
For, to be effective, such use must at times 
require withholding the product from some 
country busily kicking Uncle Sam in the shins 
because of differing ideology. 

Such a denial of food would bring anguished 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


cries that “the world’s richest nation is starving 
the babies.” The headlines would read: “Millions 
Die Because of Food Ban.” The public relations 
aspects of such a situation are terribly dismal. 

Oil, tungsten, copper, tin... and a long list of 
other essential raw materials... are all logical 
candidates for the “squeeze play” of inter- 
national relationships. All these are essential for 
certain purposes, but they are things that people 
can get along without. 

Not so for food... and my guess is that Uncle 


_ Sam is not in a position to lean very hard on his 


neighbors to shape up and fly right...or go 
without American food. 


OUT OF DATE 


Dating back to 1948, federal laws grant an 
exemption of $60,000 before starting to levy 
inheritance taxes on an estate. That sounded 
like quite a chunk of change back then, and it 
provided sufficient exemption so that most farm 
families weren’t tabbed very hard when the in- 
evitable day came for transferring property to 
those left behind. 

Times change, and two things have happened 
that convert the $60,000 figure to a terribly 
inadequate amount. First of all, inflation has 
sharply reduced the purchasing power of that 
$60,000 from what it was when Congress re- 
vised the exemption to that amount. The price 
of an average acre of U.S. farmland went up 
between 1948 and 1973 by about 3.5 times... 
prices paid by dairy farmers for production 
items more than doubled ...and the cost of 
living (Bureau of Labor Statistics figures) near- 
ly doubled. 

Secondly, economic pressure during that same 
period forced a lot of smaller farms into few 
but larger units... and the investment per farm 
necessarily soared. So now the average farm 
family has a much larger farm investment in 
terms of dollars because the farm is bigger, and 
the dollar is cheaper. 

In all justice, the inheritance-tax exemption 
should be substantially increased. I'd argue that 
it should at least be doubled to $120,000. 

What’s your opinion? 


GOING UP 


With but two exceptions, the average price 
of farm real estate per acre in the United States 
has risen every year for the last 30 years. Be- 
tween November, 1972 and the same month in 
1973, farm real estate values increased by 20 
percent in New York State and a whopping 31 
percent in Pennsylvania! The reasons most often 
named...historic highs in net farm income 
(especially in the Midwest and Great Plains), 
optimism regarding the future of U.S. agricul- 
ture, and increased availability of mortgage funds. 

Looking ahead, one professional farm man- 
agement service forecasts another 15 percent 
increase in farmland values for the current year. 
Other experts name a bit more moderate figure, 
but all agree that the upward trend will continue. 

Some crystal balls even see dimly an Arab 
turban ...for the oil-rich Arabs will have bur- 
geoning billions to invest, and they like tangible 
investments like land. Furthermore, they like 
to put their money in countries where the 
currency is inflating at a rate toward the lower 
end of the worldwide inflation spectrum, and 
in a country not likely to nationalize foreign 


investments (the Arabs are well acquainted with 
nationalization). Thus, it’s likely that the sheiks | 
will send some of their money to the United 
States for investment, and my guess is that 
some of it will end up in real estate... perhaps 
at least stimulating the general market for real 
estate, if not specifically farmland. 

Farmers presently owning land are in the 
enviable position of possessing an asset whose 
value continues to rise. Sure, this complicates 
entry of new farmers into the business because 
of soaring capital costs... but my guess is that 
every farmer would rather have the value of 
his property rising than falling! 


GOING METRIC 


Canada is switching to the metric system on 
January 1, 1976. The United States is the last 
major nation that hasn’t made the change to 
metric weights and measures... it has become 
an island of inches and ounces in a sea of centi- 
meters and grams. 

Sooner or later, our nation will also go metric, 
and we might as well get used to the idea. After 
the change, we'll talk about yields of kilograms 
or metric tons per hectare, rather than bushels 
or hundredweight per acre. The whole process 
will require some massive shifting of mental 
gears, and some of us old goats never will quite 
get used to a gal being a “perfect 90” (centi- 
meters). 

My opinion is that the change will be desir- 
able in the long run... and that we'll be getting 
at it as soon as our collective eyeballs can be- 
come focused on something besides the political 
keyholes of our national capital. 


FEED HIM BEEF 


A letter from Mrs. Eugene Putnam of Wind- 
sor, Vermont, reminds me that beef cattlemen 
all over the Northeast are ably helped to sell 
beef by the activities of the CowBelles...a 
women’s auxiliary made up primarily of the 
wives of livestock farmers. The Vermont Cow- 
Belles group was formed only last March; Mrs. 
Ray Burke, Harvest Hill Farm, Montpelier, is 
the organization’s secretary. A major push this 
year by the CowBelles will be to encourage 
feeding fathers beef on Father’s Day (June 16). 

It’s worthwhile for the beef industry to tell 
non-farm consumers the facts about all the 
things that make up food prices. And it’s also a 
stimulus to sales of any product to have a spe- 
cial-emphasis period ... eggs for Easter, turkey 
for Thanksgiving, and beef for Father’s Day. 

Keep up the good work, gals! 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


The U.S., long preoccupied with rapid urbani- 
zation, now is rediscovering its economic heri- 
tage and still its biggest industry — agriculture. 
News of food prices, grain exports and supply 
and demand is in the headlines regularly, under- 
scoring for citizens and national leaders alike 
the tremendous influence that agriculture has on 
the economic, social and political well-being of 
America and the world. — Gene Meyer, Wall 
Street Journal 


THE PASSING PARADE 


The dairyman had been walloped in the knee 
by a kicking cow...so he went down to the 
doctor to have it checked out. Doc looked it 
over, took x-rays, and found that, although 
painful, it wasn’t dangerous. 

So he said to the farmer, “Your leg will be 
swollen and sore for awhile, but I wouldnt 
worry about it.” 

The farmer replied, “Well if it was your leg 
that was sore, I wouldn’t worry much about it 
either!” 
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Dates to Remember 


June 5 - Annual Meeting, Eastern 
Milk Producers Cooperative, Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N.Y. 


June 9-12 - 43rd NEPPCO Egg 
Quality School, Shawmut Inn, 
Kennebunkport, Maine 


June 9-13 - Annual Convention 
Holstein-F riesian Association of 
America, Howard Johnson Motel, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


June 9-21 - Annual Agribusiness 
Executives Program, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


June 12-15 - Livestock Marketing 
Congress '74, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash. 


June 21-22 - Annual Delmarva 
Chicken Festival, Seaford, Del. 


June 26-28 - New York State 4-H 
Congress, Cornell University, 
Ithaca eee vee 


June 29-July 1 - National Short- 
horn Youth Conference, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


July 9-10 - Weed Days, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 10 - All-American Junior 
Shorthorn Heifer Show, University 
of Missouri Livestock Pavilion, 
Columbia, Mo. 


July 10-12 - 1st National Junior 
Polled Hereford Heifer Show, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


July 14 - Seedsmen's Field Day, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 13 - New York Hereford 
Association Summer Field Day, 
Sycamore Hill Farm, Holley, N.Y. 


July 18-21 - Maine Potato Blossom 
Festival, Fort Fairfield, Maine 


July 20 - New Jersey Beekeepers 
Association Short Course and 
Meeting, Log Cabin, Cook College, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


July 20 - Maine Christmas Tree 
Association Annual Summer Meet- 
ing, Robbins Lumber Company, 
Searsmont, Maine 


July 27 - Vegetable-Flower- Lawn 
Open House, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


July 27 - Empire State Honey 
Producers Association Summer 
Picnic, Davis Brothers Honey 
House, Union SprmMpe sy Nee 


July 27-28 - New England Draft 
Horse Days, Burlington, Vt. 


Aug. 2-3 - Annual Crafts Fair, 
Northern New York Agricultural 


Museum, Rt. 180, Stone Mills, N.Y. 


(near Clayton, N.Y.) 


Aug. 3 - Annual Sauerkraut Festi- 
val, Phelps, N.Y. 


Aug. 6-8 - Empire Farm Days, 
Neenan Farm, near Holcomb, N.Y. 


Aug. 8-11 - Annual Show of New 
York Steam Engine Association 
(Pageant of Steam), Gheen Road, 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Aug, 17-18 - New York State 
Woodsmen's Days, Fairgrounds, 


Boonville, IN NGS 


Aug. 20-23 - National Christmas 
Tree Convention, Boone, N.C. 
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The late Phillips Brooks once 
described the membership of his 
church as “lamps on a shelf, highly 
polished, filled with oil, wicks neatly 
trimmed, but untouched by fire.” 
This vivid description applies to most 
church congregations today, and to 
most of us “believing Christians.” 

We have inherited a great faith. 
We have continually improved our 
conduct of public worship until it 
moves so smoothly, but so often 
does not really move anyone. We are 
lamps, highly polished, filled with 
oil, wicks trimmed, but untouched 
by fire. 

Why? 

One problem is that we do not 
take our faith seriously enough. A 
faith that is vital and empowering 
is not something we possess, but 


your feed mix . 


PLAN YOUR 
FEEDING PROGRAM 


NOW! 


be sure of getting enough 


FL@RIDA CITRUS PUL 


Don't delay - get your feeding 
Program started now. Ask your 
feed dealer or formulator to 
include Florida Citrus Pulp in 







Food For 
The Spirit 


by Robert L. Clingan 


something that possesses us. We are 
too anxious to conform to the norm 
of our little world, and too unwilling 
to be brave innovators in the applica- 
tion of the gospel to our life and 
times. We need to be so possessed 
by our faith that there will be things 
we have to do simply because of 
what we believe. 

A second reason is that we have 
yet to create the kind of warm, sup- 
portive Christian fellowship that 


and to keep 


sets us free of our inhibitions and 
gives us the full range of the courage 
of our convictions. The Christian 
fellowship most of us know has the 
effect of a damper in the chimney, 
not a draft on the stove! Yet it is 
out of sustaining and creative circles 
of fellowship that men filled with fire 
have gone forth in the history of the 
Christian church. 

A third reason is that we have 
not grasped the vision of what this 
world could be . . . or what a man 
called of God, layman though he 
be, can accomplish in changing the 
world! Without vision, the Bible 
says, a people perish. Without a great 
vision, there is little human greatness 
in terms of personal leadership, or 
personal initiative, or the kind of 
courage we can only equate with fire. 












you regularly supplied all 
season. Be assured of getting 
your share of this nutritious 
(74% Total Digestible Nutrients) 
sweet tasting feed that cows just 
naturally love. 

Florida Citrus Pulp is a high 
energy feed which helps main- 
tain high levels of butterfat and 
milk production. Why not give 
your herd the sunshine gooa- 
ness of citrus pulp today? Order 
your bulk shipments now of 
either the popular regular citrus 
pulp, or the new compact pellet 
form that is so easy to store and 
feed and can help save 
you money on freight costs. 
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The Best of Feed 
for the 
Best of Breed 






For more information on feeding 
Florida Citrus Pulp and Citrus 
Pulp Pellets send for our FREE 
full color brochure. 





FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS 


P.O. Box 2134, Dept. FCC74, Daytona Beach, Fla. 32015 









How to make more milk 


rom 
the same amount of feed 


The “‘balanced bite” is one key 
The Schwartz Mixer Wagon is the other 





Cows vary greatly in their individ- 
ual preferences for one forage 
over another. So while some of 
your cows may be getting the diet 
they need to maintain peak pro- 
duction, others may be _ short- 


changing themselves ... getting 
plenty of protein perhaps, but not 
enough energy to balance it. What 
can you do about it? 


The Agway Total Mixed Ration 


TMR is the best way yet devised 
for feeding a ration that’s perfect- 
ly balanced for nutrient content. 
It eliminates cows’ preferences. 
But TMR feeding can be no 
better than the equipment used to 
mix the ration. Accurate measur- 
ing and thorough mixing are musts. 


Farm Systems AGWAY 
Service 


Most versatile way to feed TMR 
...the Schwartz Mixer Wagon 


It accurately proportions, thor- 
oughly mixes, then transports and 
distributes nutrients in any pre- 
scribed amount and formulation. 
So it’s easy to feed the right ration 
any place on your farm. 

Triple augers tumble and: turn 
feed end to end to perfectly blend 
liquid, granular or pelleted sup- 
plements into silage, chopped hay 
or ground grain. Five to seven 
minutes does the job. Controls are 
convenient—and positive. Solid 
construction assures trouble-free 
operation. Three sizes to choose 
from. 

An Agway salesman will be 
happy to discuss TMR with you. 
He can also arrange a demon- 
stration of the Schwartz Mixer 
Wagon. Call Agway today. 





HITCH YOUR TRACTOR 
TOA 





Bush Hog’s Model 315 rotary cutter. 


of tough, flexible muscle. 


STAR! 


It's a real performer, with 15 feet 


Makes any big job look small. 


Self-leveling tongue assures a smooth, even cut. Free-floating side units 


cut efficiently from 90° up, to 22° down. 


Designed with center unit to 


the rear, reducing weight on tractor drawbar by half. Three sets of free 


swinging blades overlap for a complete cut. 


Let Bush Hog’s® Model 315 do its part in big cutting jobs. 


the show. 


Send for free 
literature 


BUSH HOG 


“A Bush Hog is a Bush Hog... 


there ain’t no other.’’ 
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Flood law 


forgets farmers 


by Earl Ainsworth 


For years, legislators and bureaucrats have 
chipped away at getting a law passed 
which would force people on floodplains 
to move to higher ground... or go 
“floodproof” their lowland property or 
else suffer the consequences of high 
water without help from the government. 


Such attempts have consistently 
failed in the past, since politicians 
are well aware that bills which 
force constituents to dig into their 
pockets without receiving some 
attractive benefits in return con- 
stitute political suicide. 

It wasn’t until last year, when 
the bill drafters cleverly “sweet- 
ened the pot,” that a set of com- 
prehensive floodplain regulations 
became law. On December 31, 
1973 Richard Nixon signed the 
Federal Flood Disaster Protection 
Act. 


Smart Strategy 


Greatly increased, governmen- 
tally-subsidized flood insurance 
coverage for homeowners and 
businessmen in flood-hazard areas 
comprised the carrot that carried 
the stick through Congress. The 
stick in this case is nothing short 
of a federal stranglehold on local 
zoning. Unless local communities 
toe the mark regarding land-use 
regulations, they will suffer crip- 
pling economic sanctions. 

It all boils down to this: “Don’t 
call us, we'll call you.” The Federal 
Insurance Administration, before 
July of 1974, will have notified all 
flood-prone communities in the 
nation of their status in this re- 
gard. The highest water that can 
be expected over a period of 100 
years will be the yardstick. Each 
locale notified will be given a 
specified period in which to par- 
ticipate in the National Flood 
Insurance Program. This means 
passing the required local land- 
use regulations or face a dry-up 
of available loan money. 


The Squeeze 


Any federally-regulated lending 
institution, which includes most 
all banks and organizations like 
Farmers Home Administration, will 
be prohibited from lending mort- 
gage money for building in the 
flood-hazard area unless the struc- 
ture is covered by flood insurance 
where made available. 

To get flood insurance, a list of 
construction specifications and 
land-use regulations must be satis- 
fied. Building permits, floodproof 
design, flood-resistant equipment, 
special location of eiectrical, sew- 
age and water systems, and care- 
ful review of all building and 
subdivision proposals are some 


of the requirements that must be 
met to get the insurance and, 
therefore, the loan. 

The overriding feature of this 
proposition is that local zoning 
in communities prone to damage 
from a 100 years’ flood is no lon- 
ger a local matter. Howard Conk- 
lin, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics at Cornell and key figure 
in the creation of New York land- 
use policies such as the agricul- 
tural district law, points out that, 
constitutionally speaking, ‘The 
federal government does not have 
the power to control land use, but 
they are fast discovering that they 
can control the people who do 
have that power.” This he labels 
“secondary police power.” 


The Defense 


Those who defend this erosion 
of local decision-making point 
out the extensive benefits gained 
locally by the exchange. It is true 
that highest possible flood-insur- 
ance coverage by the homeowner 
will rise from $35,000 for a single- 
family dwelling to $70,000, on 
which coverage is calculated ac- 
cording to a subsidized rate. For 
a non-residential concern, such as 
a service station or store, the pos 
sible maximum subsidized cover 
age will be $200,000. 

Insurance on building contents 
will also be simplified. To be sure, 
it is an attractive proposition for 
the great majority of people who 
are still smarting from the likes 
of Hurricane Agnes and_ other 
elemental ladies. But for the farm- 
er, the carrot imparts a bitter taste. 

Unlike the merchant or apart 
ment building owner, the farmer's 
main investment seldom sits under 
a roof or lies in his buildings an 
fixed equipment, all of which can 
be covered by the new flood law. 
Livestock, crops and machinery 
comprise the bulk of his invest 
ment, and these are not covered 
by the new insurance bonanza his 
non-farm comrades will enjoy. 


More Migraines 


For him, the new law poses more 
headaches, more expenses, 4! 
another stiff dose of ubiquitous 
government regulation. In order 
to obtain money for building |™ 
provements or new construction, 
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the farmer in a flood-hazard area 
must comply with the stiff speci- 
fications for flood resistance and 
receive in return only a small 
measure of security against finan- 
cia! disaster come the next flood. 
Vhat’s more, the Flood Disaster 
Protection Act of 1973 will be 
administered by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD), an agency not even 
remotely familiar with the busi- 
ness of modern agriculture. Cur- 
rently, efforts are underway to 
explore possibilities of shifting 
this task, as far as farmers are 
concerned, to the USDA. 


So'utions 


\t first, you might say, “What 
about the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service’s crop 
disaster payments?” These are 
inedequate since they cover only 
fecdgrains and wheat and _ rely 
upon a_ previously-established 
acreage allotment. If the farmer 
plants more than his allotted 
acreage, and comes up with a 
ruined crop, the payments would 
be insufficient. Vegetables, fruits 
and perennial crops such as hay 
are not covered. 

)thers might recommend the 
USDA Crop Insurance Program 
which is used extensively in the 
Midwest and other parts of the 
country. This program has worked 
we |, but has some real snags when 
applied to the Northeast. This 
operates on a county basis and 
allows farmers to insure up to 75 
percent of a specific crop. It cov- 
ers excessive moisture, drouth, 
disease, flood, hail, insects, tor- 
nadoes, and just about any other 
imaginable peril. During its history, 
97 percent of all premiums paid 
in have been paid back in settle- 
ments. 

‘he problem in the Northeast 
is (hat most counties embrace a 
diversity of agricultural pursuits 
and display varying soil and 
weather conditions. Therefore it 
becomes difficult to establish loss 
records, yields, and other standards 
by which to operate. 

\Vhereas the Midwest has easily- 
recorded yields for each farm at 
grain elevators and the like, we 
chop our corn silage and harvest 
our hay without any strict mea- 
surement or shipment to central 
collecting points. Although the 
USDA Crop Insurance Program 
would be difficult to establish in 


the Northeast, it is nonetheless 
tempting. 

In the area of livestock and 
Machinery, insurances against 
floods and other perils are avail- 
ab! forthese possessions, although 
lew farmers now have this type 


of coverage and it is not to our 


knowledge subsidized under the 
new law. 
Hicden Rocks 

Other consequences of “the 


act’ will likely be depressed farm 
Vaiues in floodable areas where 
these values have risen because 
of urban-development potential. 
_ rere will likely be communi- 
ties, too, that will have only a 
Marginal amount of flood-hazard 
area and therefore will opt for 
Staying out of the Flood Insurance 
Program. Instead, such commu- 
Niles may zone the hazard area 
fo agriculture or other uses such 
as “olf courses. In this case, flood 
INSurance will not be available 
uncer the new law, making lend- 
Ne institutions hesitant to lend 
Money for development in these 
areas due to the absence of security. 
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Research into farm losses that 
occurred from tropical storm 
Agnes is currently being conducted 
by David Tregaskis and others at 
Cornell’s College of Agriculture 
and Life Sciences. Early estimates 
put the loss in crops, both peren- 
nial and tilled, at approximately 
75 of the total farm losses from 
the flood. 

Livestock, machinery, and loss 
of production will likely comprise 
15 percent of the total while build- 
ing and content losses, so gen- 
erously covered by the new law, 
probably won’t represent more 
than 5 percent of the flood losses 
on farms. 

If these early estimates hold 
up, they dramatically accentuate 
how little security will be gained 
in return for compliance with yet 
another law that forgot the farmer. 













Straight-line 
Feeders handle u 


Amos Kirby, of Mullica Hill, New 
Jersey, a contributor to the pages 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 45 
years, was honored at the recent 
annual banquet of the American 
Agriculturist Foundation at Ithaca, 
New York, for his many years of 
service to the Northeast farmer. 
Mr. Kirby wrote his final column 
for the magazine in December, 1973. 
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200 feet of bunk- 
pushbutton easy! 


Patz Straight-Line Feeders will give you fast, automatic feed 
delivery and years of dependable, labor-saving operation. Only 
one motor is required for a Patz Feeder — even with maximum 
lengths of loaded chain-and-flites. This feeder gets its rugged 
dependability from the famous Patz hook-and-eye chain. Flites 
are solidly welded to chain links, spaced for the most efficient 
feeding. Carrier rods on flites add extra feed capacity. Patz 
has the feeding system — efficient and economical —to help 


you work smarter. 


Patz Straight-Line Feeders . 





Patz Overhead 
Feeder. 





. . your link to quality. 





Patz Manger 
Feeder. 


Patz Circula 
Feeder. 
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work smarter... 
not harder. 
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Patz Straight-Line Feeder. 






MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
YES, I'd like more information on: 





[|] Overhead Feeders 
|] Circular Feeders 
_| Manger Feeders 
Other 
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|] Silo Unloaders 
_| Conveyors 














Material Movers 
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Address 
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Phone No. A-66 
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COMPANY 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 


Cattle feeders, silo unloaders, conveyors, 
material movers, barn cleaners, manure 
stackers, manure spreaders 


To most people, snakes might 
seem rather a strange subject for a 
veterinary column, but to the resi- 
dents of the area where the timber 
rattler is common, it is important. 
Man is about the only natural enemy 
of these snakes, and if we truly want 
to maintain the ecological balance, 
they should be kept within their 
normal population levels. 


The New York State legislature 
recently passed a bill to put a bounty 
on rattlesnakes. ’m sure the man 
who introduced the bill was con- 
cerned mainly with the danger to 
humans from the big snakes, but the 
incidence of cows and dogs bitten 
by rattlers is higher than most people 
realize. I have never seen a horse 
that was bitten by a rattlesnake, but 





Doc Mettler comments on: 


Snakebites 


once had the unpleasant thrill of 
having a horse jump sideways all 
the way across a dirt road when 
frightened by one within a few 
hundred yards of my home. 

The timber rattlesnake is found 
in rugged areas of Essex and Warren 





, 
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Counties and in eastern Rensselaer, 
Columbia and Dutchess Counties, 
New York; in Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts; Litchfield County, 
Connecticut; in some New York- 
Pennsylvania border counties; and in 
various other spots best known to the 


Just 
your 
cup of 
tea! 


Most dairy farmers in the northeast 
have already discovered that Farm 
Credit Service offers ‘‘just their cup 
of tea’ on all kinds of financing. Visit 
your local Farm Credit Service office 
and see how you can save time, 
trouble and money on your financial 
needs. Your local Farm Credit rep- 
resentative can help you obtain the 
money you need for land, buildings, 
feed, equipment, livestock, a new car, 
anew kitchen, your family’s education 
or just about any farm or personal re- 
quirement. He'll do it quickly and 
economically, too. For financial help, 
see a man who understands your 
problems and can do something about 
them ... your local Farm Credit man. 
We're sure you'll find Farm Credit 
Service your cup of tea, too! 


Your OWN 
Farm Credit Service 





Offering Land Bank and 
Production Credit Loans 


Ei:m 
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local residents. The copperhead, too, 
which can also cause problems by 
biting cows and dogs, is found in 
rugged areas throughout the Nort)- 
east. 

As long as the snake population is 
confined to this rough, rocky natural 
habitat, there is little chance of 
domestic animals being bitten. How- 
ever, when the population soars, or 
during a prolonged dry spell, tre 
snakes move out into agricultural 
areas and the danger becomes more 
evident. 

As snakes go, the timber rattler is 
a gentleman, and will do his best to 
move away from human activity. As 
an example, in the area where I was 
born and have lived all my life, I 
do not know personally of a single 
person bitten by a snake, even on 
farms where several are killed with 
hay-making machinery every year. 
They do kill their share of mice, rats 
and other pests, along with baby 
rabbits, chipmunks and birds. 


Experience 


As a veterinarian, my first ex- 
perience with a known rattlesna<e 
bite concerned a dog. The owner was 
working on his lawn when he noticed 
his small black dog run barking into 
some long grass. As he went to ‘n- 
vestigate, he saw the flash of ‘he 
snake as it bit the young dog on the 
front leg. The owner killed the snake 
and immediately brought the dog to 
our office, where my partner gave 
antivenin to the already-unconscious 
animal. 

The next day, the dog’s leg was 
swollen to an immense size, and the 
animal was still unconscious. We 
gave stimulants and fluid intravenous- 
ly. On the third day there was no 
response, and it seemed as though 
the dog could not live. But on the 
fifth day, the dog began to move, 
and woke up much as one does tiat 
has been under an intravenous anes- 
thetic. The swelling in the leg took 
days more to disappear, but there 
was no apparent permanent damage, 
and the dog lived to be 16 years 
of age. 

Weight 

According to the weight of the 
dog and the size of the snake, ‘he 
dog should have died. The use of 
antivenin is of questionable ve ue 
(though I would always use it), out 
the use of fluid and supportive treat- 
ment may have helped some. ‘he 
main factor in our favor could have 
been the dog’s long, thick hair. Short- 
haired dogs do not have this pr0- 
tection, and many snakebites are on 
the head or face of the dog, causing 
far more chance of death. 

Most snakebites to cattle are on 
the head or neck. There are tales 
of snakes biting cows’ udders «2d, 
of course, the old tale of the milk- 
snake that sucks a cow dry. | ‘cel 
there is another explanation ‘0! 
most of these... either an attac\ of 
acute mastitis causing a swo Jen 
quarter, or a self-sucking cow in the 
case of the dry quarter. 

I do not deny that if a cow 
stepped on a snake with her ‘eat 
foot she might end up with a bi'® 0? 
her udder, and probably this has 
happened. The bites around a cow’ 
head by either rattlesnakes or co} pe" 
heads have been witnessed by peopl 
I know, and the results are classic: 

(Continued on p*se 9) 
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OAIRYMAN'S 
SPECIAL 


DEPT. 115 * GOSHEN, IND. 46526 








Another quality product from 
“The Livestock 
Equipment Craftsmen” 


With our CMO-4 Combination 
Salt/Mineral Feeder and Oiler 
cattle get production-boosting 
supplements and insect contro! 
in one stop! Features lifetime 
Porcelainized Steel 2-compart- 
ment trough, plus face fly at- 
tachment on feeder...cadmium 
plated discs and aluminum 
rollers on oiler cable. See your 
dealer or write for details: 


May 
MES 
STARCRAFT. 


AGRA PRODUCTS DIVISION 


2 Ways to 


d 


Fight Infections Fast 


DR. NAYLOR BLU-KOTE®... 


developed by a practicing veterinarian 
for use in his own herd, this quick-drying, 
antiseptic, penetrating protective wound 
dressing fights both bacteria and com- 
mon fungus infections. Dries-up lesions 
associated with cow pox, ring worm, teat 
sores and gall sores. 

6-0z. Spray Can — $1.29 

4-0z. Dauber Bottle — $1.00 


DR. NAYLOR RED-KOTE®... 


the modern, non-drying red oil antiseptic 
dressing that holds, protects, soothes 
and softens to speed healing of stubborn 
wounds. Promotes healthy new skin 
growth on wounds, wire cuts, burns, 
chafed areas, scratches and sore teats. 
Like all Naylor Dairy Dependables, avail- 
able at drug, farm and feed stores or 
post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 
13808. Dept. AA-6 

New 6-0z. Spray Can — $1.35 

4-0z. Dauber Bottle — $1.25 


R) Blu-Kote and «R) Red-Kote are registered 
trademarks The H. W. Naylor Co 


BIRD PESTS 


Art ficial Sounds. The Most Effec- 
tive Acoustic Method Available. 





An 


Av-Alarm 
P.O. Box 2488 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
805-922-5765 








The ‘‘Animal-Powered”’ 





andpoint or Dam _ « Lifts water 26 ft. 


CRISAFULL! PUMP CO., INC. 


-nt.14 Box 1051, Glendive, Mt. 59330 


Dealer inquiries invited 
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Livestock Watering Pump 


Even unweaned calves 
work pump on first try! 

















Snakebites 


(Continued from page 8) 


If you stop to think how a cow will 
stick her nose into everything to 
investigate, you will realize how 
snakebites about the head and neck 
occur. 

Snakebites are seldom fatal to a 
cow, and those deaths that do occur 
are usually from secondary problems. 
The area around the bite will swell 
to a huge size and often a necrotic 
area (spot where the tissue actually 
dies) will develop. Since the time of 
year for snakebites is during warm 
weather, the secondary infection 
from a necrotic area is severe. 

As with the dog, treating the 
symptoms is about all your veteri- 
narian can do. Other wounds to the 
throat region of the cow show the 
same symptoms as snakebites. I’m 
sure that some I’ve treated for snake- 
bite actually had a gas-forming in- 
fection from a thorn or wire wound, 
and some I’ve treated for non-specific 
wound infections were really snake- 
bites. 


Snake Tales 


Some of the snake stories are 
better than the case histories. I never 
realized I was scared of snakes until 
one summer evening when I walked 
back to my car after a calving case. 
The cow, a rather unruly Angus, 
had run off into a brushy pasture to 
hide and calve. While looking for 
her, the owner had killed a huge 
rattlesnake, which he told me about 
after he had tied the heifer to a tree 
and phoned for help with the calving. 

By the time we got the calf it 
was nearly dark. In the half-light, I 
thought I spotted the dead snake 
where the farmer had left it, and 
stepped around it. As I did so, it 
flew up in the air and hit me on the 
side of the leg. I dropped my bag 
and pail and yelled out in fright. 

The farmer snapped on his flash- 
light and then began to roar with 
laughter. I had stepped on the hidden 
end of a dead stick which, as dead 
sticks are apt to do, flew up and hit 
me on the leg. My friend then of- 
fered to show me the dead snake 
draped over a stone wall 40 feet 
away. I explained that I was in a 
hurry to get to my next call, and 
dead snakes didn’t actually interest 
me that much anyway! 

The economic threat to the do 
and cow population here in the 
Northeast will never be of great im- 
portance unless your particular pet 
or cow is a victim. However, sensible 
control measures for poisonous 
snakes are certainly in order, and I 
respect this legislature for doing 
something about them. 

If you do have a dog bitten by a 
snake, a tourniquet above the wound 
is a first aid measure if it is a leg 
wound, but no matter where on the 
body it is, getting the dog to a veter- 
inarian immediately is of utmost 
importance. 

If you have a cow with a hot, hard 


swelling on her head or neck that | 


becomes bigger instead of going 
away, she should be seen by a veteri- 
narian. Unless you actually saw the 
snake bite her, you can’t be sure 
what’s wrong, but while your veteri- 
narian is treating her, you and he 
and the hired man can swap snake 
stories. At least that will be more 
fun than talking politics! 
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FARMING IS BETTER 
WITH BADGER 


Toughest Barn Cleaner You Can Buy 


Rugged Chain 
And Transmission 
Make It More 
Dependable 





Please send information on the following: 
(J Manure Spreader 
[] Liquid Manure Systems 


L] Barn Cleaner 
(J Manure Stackers 





Name 
Address 


BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY FERGUSON INC. 
Dept.AA-4 Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 


Badger Barn Cleaners are built to pro- 
vide more years of dependable, trouble- 
free service. Chain has forged, hardened 
links with heavy flat bar connectors. No 
hooks to straighten, come unhooked, or 
snag. Heavy duty transmission with V- 
belt drive features a one-piece cast 
frame and rugged drive gear built to last 
a lifetime. Husky box beam elevator is 
leak proof and a full 12-inches deep. 
Whether you’re thinking of replacing 
chain or installing a completely new 
system, see your Badger dealer. 


_] Badger Dealership 
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TOUGH WORK 





TIRE 


RIB “HI-MILER” 


SIZE 6.70-15 


6- 


PRICED, TOO 


See this long-wearing, low-priced tire. 
Now on display at your local 
Goodyear Service Store or Goodyear Dealer. 


PICK-UPS, 
PANELS 


VANS 


plus $2.36 
Fed. Ex. Tax 
and old tire 


OTHER SIZES LOW 









FOR 


AND 


ply tube-type 














Tubeless 
TubeType 
TubeType 
Tubeless 







*Plus Fed. Ex. Tax from $2.72 to $3.44 per tire, 
depending on size and old tire trade-in. 











June is bustin’ out all over and 
that means this year’s bug crop is 
hatching and multiplying with an 
eye toward using your crops for 
breakfast, lunch and supper. Some 
do little harm, but others are real 
gluttons, able to eat you out of feed 
and profit. 

To help your planning, we've 
pulled together a bug-by-bug run- 
down on these pests, including when 
and where you'll find them, and the 
controls that look best. [ve drawn 
information from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other Northeast states, but 
have relied most heavily on Cornell 
extension entomologist Art Muka. 


Alfalfa Pests 


The alfalfa weevil has troubled 
northeastern farmers since the early 
1950’s but it’s now clear that the 
weevil has seen its best days. Ento- 
mologists are pleased at the success 
of biological control methods. 

Several years ago, ag college and 
USDA entomologists released multi- 
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by Bill Pardee 


They ’ll bug you! 


tudes of little wasps with jaw-break- 
ing names, like Bathyplectes and 
Microstinus. 

These parasitic wasps sting weevil 
larvae and lay eggs in their soft 
bodies. The eggs hatch and produce 
wasp larvae which literally eat the 
guts out of the developing weevils. 
The success of these wasps has been 
extensive, and widespread spraying 
is no longer needed. 

Still you may have one or more 
fields that need treatment this year. 
Keep your eye on alfalfa fields that 
slope to the south, particularly well- 
drained soils or the south side of hills 
or knolls. These soils warm up first, 
so alfalfa starts growing sooner. 
Early-emerging weevils flock to these 
spots and can cause serious damage 
before parasites catch up. 

Spray recommendations from both 
New York and Penn State include 
a wide range of chemicals, all of 
them effective if used properly. One 
of the most popular and a consistent 
performer in New York is the so- 


called “M&M” combination, mala- 
thion plus methoxychlor. Others 
listed include malathion alone, 
Guthion, Furadan, Supracide, Imi- 
dan, parathion, Diazinon, and me- 
thoxychlor plus Diazinon. Read the 
labels and use them carefully as 
recommended. They're effective and 
safe if used right, but they're all 
poisons. 

Best time to treat depends on 
your cutting date. On first growth, 
spray when 30-50 percent of the 
alfalfa tops show feeding injury. But 
if your alfalfa is tall enough, cut, 
don’t spray. Instead, plan on a stub- 
ble application as soon after cutting 
as you can get on the field. 

Stubble treatment is important if 
weevil populations are heavy on the 
forage before it is cut. Most weevils 
die from exposure to sun in the 
stubble, but enough will survive to 
gnaw off new alfalfa buds as fast as 
they emerge. These larvae can hold 
back growth long enough to seriously 
reduce second-cutting yields. 

Close observation is the key to 
good weevil control. Watch for hot 
spots and hit them if you need to. 
But don’t plan on overall sprays 
unless you have unusually high weevil 
outbreaks. Unneeded sprays cost 
money, and knock back beneficial 
parasite populations. 


Leafhoppers join us each year in 
time to work on our second cuttings. 
These pests over-winter in the South 
and move north arriving in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York in late June. A 
long-time pest in our fields, these 
insects frequently cause damage 
that’s less spectacular but more 


costly than that of alfalfa weevils 

We frequently fail to pay leaf- 
hoppers the respect they deserve, 
They’re little critters that hop out 
of sight quickly, before we notice 
them. And they don’t eat big weevil. 
like holes in leaves. 

As they insert their mouthperts 
to suck plant juices, they injec! a 
toxin that later causes the leaf to 
turn yellow, sometimes red. This 
toxin also inhibits further growth of 
the plant, so that it remains short 
and stunted. A severely infested field 
may stay six to eight inches «all 
through weeks of good grow ng 
weather. Methoxychlor, parathion 
malathion, Cygon and Sevin all do 
the job on leafhoppers if applied 
correctly. 

The key to good leafhopper con- 
trol is early identification and treat- 
ment. Check your second growth 
when it’s six inches tall for signs of 
yellowing at the leaf tips. 

One way to monitor your popu- 
lations is with a sweep net. These 
aren't standard farm tools yet, ut 
they will be before many years. as 
pest controls get more specific. “or 
leafhopper detection a short hanc led 
“beating” net is best, and is now in 
common use by county agents, ento- 
mologists and a few farmers. 

Looking ahead, as we get into the 
integrated pest management systoms 
now being developed, we'll see more 
spray decisions based on numbe: of 
bugs captured per sweep. This may 
be new to dairy and crop farmers, 
but it’s old hat to fruit and vege- 
table growers. As your crop increases 
in value you worry more about these 
tiny livestock species gaining ‘ree 
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junch at your expense. _ 
Sweep nets are best, but at present 
you may have to go by cruder signs. 
Look for leaf yellowing in second 
growth. Check early, when new 
stems are around six inches high. 
Leafhopper yellowing is frequently 
confused with potassium deficiency, 
but theyre really quite different. 
Potassium deficiency symptoms gen- 
erally show up around leaf borders, 
while early leafhopper yellowing 
shows up as a wedge-shaped yellow 
area fanning out from the mid-vein 


where the hopper fed. 


The blotch leaf miner is a new- 
comer to our gallery of pests. Start- 
ing out in the Hudson Valley a few 
years back, this insect is gradually 
spreading westward and should show 
up in some areas of central New York 
this year. 

The adult is a small black fly that 
deposits its eggs in alfalfa leaves. 
Each egg produces a tiny larva that 
develops inside the leaf, “mining” 
out an area that increases in size as 
his appetite grows. The “blotch” of 
dead leaf tissue surrounds this mined 
area, turns grey, and looks from a 
distance like a bird deposit from on 
high. After maturing, the larva pu- 
pates, turns into a fly and emerges 
to lay further eggs. 

Alfalfa plants don’t seem to be 
badly hurt by this pest but leaf loss 
is serious since miner-damaged leaves 
dry up and fall off easily. And lost 
leaves mean reduced feed value. 


Unlike the alfalfa weevil, which 
peaks in June, this pest keeps re- 
cycling all year and can hit all cut- 
tings. 


sat Unfortunately no chemicals carry 


label clearance for use on this pest. 
Many of the same chemicals used to 
control. weevils also control these 
miners. 


Cereal leaf beetles have been 
serious pests in the Midwest, par- 
ticularly southern Michigan and 
northern Indiana for more than ten 
years. They have recently moved 
into Pennsylvania and western New 
York and are presently found as far 
east as Syracuse. 

Adults are a metallic blue color, 
with reddish tan rear and legs, about 
three-sixteenths of an inch long. 
Larvae feed on the upper surfaces 
of oat leaves. They’re white but look 
like shiny black globules, because 
they pile their feces on their backs. 
It’s an interesting practice that pro- 
tects them from the sun as well as 
from birds. The stuff rubs off on your 
pants as you walk through infested 
fields, and my wife tells me it won’t 
wash out worth a darn. Any way 
you look at him, this is a thoroughly 
disagreeable little beast. 


New York entomologists have yet 
to note economic damage in their 
state, and suggest that spraying prob- 
ably won’t be necessary this year. A 
major factor in this lack of build-up 
in New York may be the release of 
several hard-working parasites by 
Cormell and USDA entomologists 
several years ago. 


Corn borers have built up a bit in 
recent years, but damage is rarely 
serious enough to warrant spraying 
in grain or silage corn. Entomologists 
continue to stress the desirability of 


plowing under all. stalk residues. 


Borers over-winter as larvae in the 
bottom 8 inches of the corn stalk. 
These pupate and hatch into moths 
in the spring, but buried moths can’t 
fly so they’re done for. 

Corn breeders have worked hard 
on developing corn borer resistance, 
and while no super-resistant hybrids 
are on the market, work by Cornell’s 
Vern Gracen and Clarence Grogan 
offers promise of better days ahead. 
Even so, there are differences among 
today’s hybrids and some are better 
than others. 

If corn borers give you a bad time 
with your present hybrids, think 
about switching to something more 
resistant next year. This isn’t as easy 
as it sounds since resistance isn’t 
consistent, and so-called resistant 
hybrids can sometimes be hurt too. 


Corn leaf aphids were serious last 
year over much of the Northeast. 
Normally aphid damage is negligible, 
but not so last year, when their de- 
velopment was favored by hot dry 
weather in western New York and 
parts of Pennsylvania. _ 

Aphids collect on individual plants 
in great numbers, sucking out plant 
juices. They also secrete a sweet 
honey-dew on the leaves. Dark 
colored fungi develop in this, black- 
ening the leaf surface. 

Early aphid attacks can block ear 
formation. Later attacks reduce ear 
fill and kernel weight. Real late 
arrivers may do little damage at all, 
beyond blackening the upper leaves 
or tassel. 

Chances are aphids won't be as 
bad this year as last. But if the 


weather’s right they'll move in and 
spraying may be profitable. In this 
case, your best bet is a material such 
as parathion or Malathion put on by 
air. 

Corn root worm adults can be 
pests in late-planted corn fields. 
These small bright green flyers pic- 
nic on late silking corn, eating the 
silks and so blocking pollination. 
You'll find a few in early corn, but 
they increase in numbers in late 
summer, zeroing in on late-silking 
fields. 

Best bet is to plant early and to 
choose early-maturing hybrids. These 
alternatives aren’t always possible, 
and it’s too late this year anyway. 
So spraying will be the answer if 
they’re really after your silks. Penn 
State suggests Sevin, Diazinon or 
malathion if you find over 5 beetles — 
per ear and the corn is less than 50 
percent in silk and not yet pollinated. 
Beetles burrow in among the silks 
as they eat, so be sure you don't 
miss a few. If you have fewer beetles 
than above, or if they come in after 
pollination is completed, don’t 
bother to spray, since damage, if any, 
will be light. 


Three R’s 

Despite the details above, the 
pattern for profitable bug control 
is simple. Know what you're looking 
for — and keep looking. Find damag- 
ing insects before they clobber your 
crop and be prepared to spray if 
populations are high. And in spray- 
ing be careful to get the right spray 
on the right bug at the right time. 
And follow all directions with care, 
for good control and for safety’s sake. 





Put an Agway LPS 
feeder in your pasture 


Studies have shown that when Agway LPS (Liquid 


Balance your forage/grain 


program with 


Protein Supplement) is offered free-choice, each 


cow can—and does—adjust her LPS intake to balance 
her protein needs. So as pasture quality falls off, 
cows increase their consumption of Agway LPS to 
maintain the protein level they need to sustain top 


production. 


Agway LPS has the slowest ammonia-release rate 
of any liquid supplement in the Northeast. That 
means the bacteria in the rumen have more time 
to convert ammonia into high-quality protein so you 


get optimum nutrient use by your cows. Get the 


facts and figures from your Agway Dairy Enterprise 
Salesman. And protect your milk checks against 


pasture slump. 


Agway Ratio:Right feeds 


Ratio: Right feeds supply only the energy and protein 
needed to balance your forage-grain program. You get 
top production without waste. And save on feed costs. 


Ratio: Right is a line of feeds in which the ratio of 
energy to protein has been carefully selected to 
balance the feedstuffs produced on Northeastern 
dairy farms... including yours. So you no longer 
have to overfeed energy to meet protein 
requirements. Or vice versa. 


With the pasture season here, it’s important to 
review your feeding program with your Agway 
Dairy Enterprise Salesman. He'll help you select the 


More milk-check insurance 


...the Agway TDR Profile 


Total Dairy Ration is a computer program that 


considers total protein, energy and fiber needs plus 


Ratio: Right feed your cows will need as summer 
pasture replaces a portion, or all, of your forage. 
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calcium/phosphorus and forage/grain ratios. It 
provides the kind of information you and your 
Agway Dairy Enterprise Salesman need to choose 
the proper Ratio: Right feed to achieve top milk 
production and higher income over feed costs. The 
Agway TDR Profile helps you use the results of a 
forage test to the greatest advantage. 


Your Agway Dairy Enterprise Salesman has records 
to show that when TDR Profile was used to 
rebalance the feeding program for a 100-cow herd, 
feed savings amounted to $209 per week. Can you 
think of a better reason to contact him...soon? 
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Manorcrest Farms presents an attractive scene to passersby. Egg plant 
and salesroom next to house provide plenty of parking. 
Main dairy barn across the road is well-kept. 


POULTRY AND. DAIRY COMBO 


Just six miles from the Syracuse 
city line, in Camillus, New York, 
brothers Earl, Harlan, Charles and 
Olin Hudson run a farming enter- 
prise, known as Manorcrest Farms, 
where milk and eggs are produced 
efficiently and profitably. 

The 500-acre home farm forms 
the nucleus for their operation. They 
own another 96-acre farm and rent 
300-acres besides. With this they are 
able to grow enough hay, corn for 
silage and shell corn to feed an 85- 


AGWAY FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE 


cow dairy and a 32,000-bird laying 
flock. Earl runs the poultry operation; 
the other three brothers tend to the 
dairy and general farm work. 


Egg Factory 


Caged layers shell out eggs that 
are sold in a flashy, newly-remodeled 
salesroom right on the farm, or de- 
livered ... washed, graded and car- 
toned...to Syracuse and surround- 
ing communities by the Hudsons. 
Earl relies on quality eggs to keep 


his market strong, so he keeps a flock 
for only one year to avoid the re- 
duced shell quality that usually comes 
after a forced moult and a lengthened 
flock life. The Hudson flock consists 
of Shaver Starcrosses and Babcock 
B-300’s, both of which have proved 
satisfactory. 

By delivering, and doing his own 
processing, Earl gets a six-cent pre- 
mium over the daily quotation, 
known in the business as “Umner- 
Barry plus six.” About 5 percent of 
the eggs are retailed on the farm, 50 
percent go to Byrne Dairy cash-and- 
carry stores, and the rest end up in 
grocery stores. 


Homegrown 


Shell corn grown by the Hudsons 
is ground and mixed with a high- 
analysis purchased concentrate to 
form a laying mash. The same is done 
for the dairy ration. 

Roughly 50 percent of the flock is 
automated. Some eggs are still gath- 
ered by hand from the aisles, and 
some mash is fed with a motorized 
feedcart. Earl says he likes this size 
of poultry operation because he can 
manage it without running into too 
many labor problems and can supply 
his market. 

He doesn’t plan to expand unless 
he finds another market. “I think 
many of our over-production prob- 
lems in the poultry industry would 
be solved if people didn’t build until 
they already had a sure market,” he 
comments. He notes with some alarm 
that not long ago, USDA figures indi- 
cated that the egg-type chick hatch 
was up 10 percent over the previous 
year. 


One sign of the Hudsons’ progres. 
sive outlook is their current effort 
toward sensible waste management, 
They’re in a location which has seen 
rapid migration of urbanites from 
nearby Syracuse and will surely see 
more in the future. With the en. 
couragement of Charlie Ostrander, 
Cornell poultry science professor 
and extension specialist, the Hudsons 
applied to the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency for a grant to install 
a commercial-sized oxidation ditch 
to see if the system was practical and 
economically feasible on a larger- 
than-test scale. 

The grant came through and the 
system was built. They then “hired” 
Cornell’s waste management re- 


search section to do studies and mon- 
itor the effectiveness and cost picture 
on the system. 





This rotor propels the liquid through 
the oxidation ditch that serves 8,000 
birds in the Hudson operation. Scarce- 


ly any odor is detectable in this 
building. 
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Even if you clear-seeded alfalfa only this 
spring, you can still look forward to taking off 
two to four tons per acre by fall. And seven 
to eight tons per acre per year for the next 


three years. 


With the price of protein what it is today, that 
stand of alfalfa has to be a very valuable 
possession. One that’s well worth all the 
protection you can give it. Protection against 


potato leafhoppers, for instance. 


While leafhoppers often go unnoticed while 
they’re feeding on your crop, the results can 
be disastrous. First, a yellowing and bronzing 
of leaves appear during late July and August. 
Then, a retarded stand that constantly fails to 
respond to your very best management 


practices. 
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valuable protein 
ay Alfalfa Spray 22E 


What can you do about leafhoppers? 


Fortunately, they’re easy to control. Just apply 
1% quarts of Agway Alfalfa Spray 22E per acre 
after the first cutting and when regrowth is four 
to six inches high. Or if weather or equipment 
‘breakdown keeps you out of the fields, you can 
still spray Agway 22E after the second cutting 
in July. Again, when regrowth is four to six 
inches high. 


If leafhoppers are your only problem, you can 
substitute Methoxychlor 2E for Agway 22E and 
still get top quality control. However, Agway 
22E is the number one recommendation, since 
it controls blotch leaf miner (widely reported 
in 1973) and alfalfa weevil in addition to 
leafhopper. 


Check with your local Agway Store or Agway 
Crops Specialist for details. And, of course, 
always read and follow label directions 
carefully. Then get yourself a supply of Agway 
Alfalfa Spray 22E and give that valuable 
protein out there the protection it deserves. 








In operation since last July, the 
oxidation system serves a barn with 
8,000 layers. Previously, this barn 
had 28-inch-deep liquid manure pits 
beneath each row of cages. Just 
about all that needed to be done was 
to make a “U” at the ends of a cou- 
ple of aisles to connect the pits. 

The barn has four pits, so the Hud- 
sons constructed what amounts to 
two separate oxidation ditches, each 
consisting of two pits and one “U.” 
That way, two rotors...one com- 
mercially available and the other 
experimental... could be installed 
and compared. 

Across the back end of the barn 
is a series of eight 2,500-gallon con- 
crete tanks, four for each ditch. The 
water-manure liquid moves at a 
pretty good rate through the ditches. 
Overflow from the watering system 
for the layers goes down into the 
ditches, while overflow from each 
ditch goes into a four-tank series. 
Some solid settles out in each tank. 
By the time this overflow material 
is pumped into the number four 
tank, it has thinned out and is re- 
cycled back into the ditch. Period- 
ically, probably at four-month inter- 
vals, the settling tanks will be 
pumped out and the waste spread. 

Jack Martin, Cornell waste man- 
agement specialist, is the main figure 
involved in the oxidation ditch re- 
search. A 12,000-bird unit running 
parallel to the building with the 
oxidation system is a high-rise deep 
pit system that utilizes the dry-cone 
manure concept. Earl is well-satisfied 
with this system as well, and men- 
tions that it provides useful contrast 
for the researchers. Here we have 
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Harlan takes a break from manure 
clean-up to talk about the dairy he is 
proud of. 


two philosophies of waste manage- 
ment on the same farm. 
Dairy 

Across the road from the egg 
plant, brother Harlan mans the con- 
trols of a manure loader in the paved 
exercise yard between two _ barns. 
Harlan, in his 33rd year of dairying, 
explains that their dairy herd of 85 
registered Holsteins is currently 
maintaining a  17,000-pound-plus 
rolling herd average. They are in tie 
stalls and are milked in place with 
the aid of an around-the-barn 
pipeline. 

He says they feed dry hay and 
corn silage for forage... both came 
in with a bountiful harvest last year. 
Shell corn from the 400 acres they 
planted last year is ground and mixed 
with a 35-percent-protein purchased 
concentrate to make a good dairy 
ration. 





gging milk and machinery 


It's your time. 
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In addition to selling milk, the 
Hudsons sell some registered young 
stock, both male and female, for ex- 
port. They recently sold some ani- 
mals to buyers in France. So far, 
says Harlan, they have encountered 
no problems in getting fuel for their 
equipment and they've seen to it 
that they got a supply of fertilizer 
stored ahead of time on the farm. 

Manorcrest Farms is a good ex- 
ample of how a farm family can 
continue farming profitably in the 
midst of surrounding suburban de- 
velopment by maintaining an at- 
tractive farmstead and applying 
progressive thinking to their opera- 
tion. — E.P.A. 


DIVERSIFIED 


James Piedimonte . with sons 
Tony and Dennis . . . farms on Tele- 
graph Road, near Holley, New York. 
Enterprises cover a broad spectrum, 
including 125 acres of apples, 12 
acres of sour cherries, 100 of cab- 
bage, 45 of cucumbers, 10 of toma- 
toes, and 60 of wheat. There’s also a 
cider-making business, and a cucum- 
ber-waxing and packing line for 
home-grown cukes (operated August 
to September 15) at the Piedimonte 
cold-storage complex located in 
Holley. 

Then there are 43 head of beef 
cattle (25 acres of corn are grown 
for them) . . . plus such things as 


setting up a four-apartment building, 
remodeling a house for resale 

and Jim is supervisor for the town of 
Murray. With six full-time employ- 
ees, and four seasonal ones, Jim has 


to keep productive jobs lined up year 
round. 
Sweet cider (and apples) are avail- 


able for purchase at the cold storage 
from early fall to the middle of 
March. The cider press is put into 
use every day in October and early 
November, then later in the winter 
only every seven to ten days, and 
output is stored in two bulk milk 
tanks such as you'd see on a dairy 
farm. In addition to retail sales at 
the storage, cider is sold to stores 
... and truckloads taken all the way 
to Long Island. 

Packing out cabbage under the 
“J P Brand” provides winter work at 
Piedimonte Farms. A storage (150 Xx 
50 feet) in the basement of one build- 
ing in the storage complex keeps 
the heads crisp and fresh . . . cooled 
by a refrigeration system that Jim 
picked up second-hand and installed 
with the help of. moonlighting elec- 
tricians. 

One of the secrets of financial 
success in any business is to buy in- 
puts at the right price . . . and the 
ability to see the usefulness to one 
operation of an item of equipment 
no longer wanted by some other 
business. A case in point (in addition 
to the refrigeration equipment) is a 
massive industrial engine that the 
Piedimontes are adapting to serve 
as an irrigation pump. 

It had been a standby power unit 
for operating a water pump in case 
of fire (and electric power outage) at 
an area manufacturing plant. Never 
used except for test runs, it now’ pro- 
vides a very economical way to put 
badly-needed water on high-value 
crops. — G.L.C. 





An Agway pipeline system gives you 
an extra “hand” every time you milk 


Twice each day, there’s that long string of cows waiting to be milked. 
And before you’re finished, you've lugged a lot of milk. 


Let an Agway around-the-barn pipeline system do the lugging for you. 
Just plug into the pipeline and that’s it. Milk is pumped into the bulk 


tank automatically, and fast. 


Never exposed to open air. So there’s less chance of contamination. 


No expensive rebuilding or remodeling. Agway has designed and installed 
hundreds of around-the-barn systems to fit most every barn situation. 


Invite an Agway Farm Systems Salesman to take a look at your setup. 
He'll show you what can be done, how it can be done, and what it could 


mean to you and your family. 
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NEW YORK 


Ag Equipment, Inc. — Oakfield 716/948-3511 

Ag Equipment — Albion 716/589-6005 

C & J Implement Center — LaFargeville 315/658-2266 
Fingerlakes Equipment Co. — Waterloo 315/539-3531 


Fingerlakes Tractor, Inc. — Penn Yan 315/536-2304 
N. Palladino & Son — Janesville 315/677-3141 

Otis Joroleman & Son — Weedsport 315/834-3701 
Pleasant View Farms — Montour Falls 607/535-9577 
Saxby Implement — Mendon 716/624-2938 





BARN CLEANER 


Totally Tougher 


¢ The box beam elevator is 
a full 642” x6”. 


¢ The deep 12” gutter is manufactured 
from heavy 10-guage steel and is leak 
proof and adjustable to any width gutter. 


¢ “Tip Up” feature gives longer chain life. 


¢ New paint system assures a tough and 
good appearing finish. 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Distributed by: 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


ANDERSON 
ROCK 
PICKER 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
ee Me eh me) Let ie Meri eae 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 





Rated 
HEADGATES | Finest 
Extremely efficient; 1 man 
can operate. Installs R.or L. 
hand; easily moved. Walk- 
thru design for small cattle; 
entire gate opens for large 
cattle. Many proven features. 


If Your Dealer Doesn’‘t 
Have It, Order Direct 


Model 101 


Write for Free Catalog 
of Livestock Equipment ].- Only $11995 
Prepaid 


WADLER MFG. CO. 


Dept. 1340-H, Galena, Kan. 66739 
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CENTENNIAL 


I find your publication of great 
interest, perhaps because as librarian 
and editor at the Connecticut Sta- 
tion I arranged a gift to the Station 
of the early bound copies from the 
library of the legendary T.S. Gold, 
of Cornwall, Connecticut, of whom 
you may have heard. 

Now comes the commercial. As 
you know, the first agricultural ex- 
periment station was established in 
Connecticut, and the decisive action 
in that establishment was a cash 
donation by Orange Judd of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. So I do 
hope that in the centennial year of 
agricultural experiment _ stations 
(i.e. the 100th of the Connecticut 
Station in 1975) you will modestly 
take credit for the Agriculturist and 
the man who put his money where 
his mouth was.—Bruce Miner, Chesh- 
ire, Connecticut 
Editor’s note: Orange Judd, publisher 
of American Agriculturist back in 
the 19th century, was instrumental 
in starting several agricultural en- 
deavors. He not only encouraged the 
first agricultural experiment station, 
but he also was instrumental in 
starting the federal agricultural 
census. Sure, Bruce, we're proud of 
that fact ...and we appreciate your 
reminder about Judd’s efforts on 
behalf of farmers. 


MULTIPLE-USE FORESTRY 


What does the term “multiple-use 
forestry” mean to you? The average 
person envisions a beautiful glade 
in a majestic wood. Just beyond the 
glade is a lumbering project. The 
lumber company is using the most 
modern lumbering and forest man- 


agement techniques to provide over ° 


200 million Americans with more 
than 5,000 wood products. 

This picture of nature and industry 
existing compatibly may seem Uto- 
pian, but actually it epitomizes the 
situation for which both government 
and industrial foresters are striving. 
Foresters, while still viewing wood 
for raw materials as their main goal 
in management, are making every 
effort to adapt their forests to other 
compatible uses. 


Profit 


Unlike the U.S. Forest Service, 
the forest industries must manage 
their land for profit. They regard 
trees as a crop, while-still realizing 
their aesthetic values. 

The problem is that many people 
regard trees as only things of scenic 
value. We often forget that in some 
cases they are indeed a crop. ..a 
crop to be harvested. Wood fiber 
accounts for 20 percent of the raw 
material used in manufacturing. 

Many times, tree-harvesting tech- 
niques are used which the layman 
doesn’t understand. For example, 
perhaps while on a hike through a 


commercial forest you have seen an 
area of conifers clearcut. Not realiz- 
ing that some species of trees are 
intolerant to shade, thereby neces- 
sitating open areas for reproduction, 
you are appalled. Actually, it will 
heal and eventually return to its 
previous condition. 

This is a unique characteristic of 
wood fiber . . . it is a renewable re- 
source. The forest managers realize 
this. After a clearcut they have teams 
of men replanting the area. Within 
a few years, the area will once again 
be a thriving young forest, and it 
will provide better habitat for wild- 
life. This improved wildlife popula- 
tion will provide the hiker, camper, 
hunter and photographer with more 
experiences than he would have had 
otherwise. Thus, even clearcutting 
as a forest management tool can 
encourage greater application of the 
multiple-use concept. 

I think that the public . you 
and I. . . should recognize that 
timber production and _ harvesting 
are necessities. The forest industry, 
when using proper management 
techniques, are not the “bad guys” 
they have been traditionally charac- 
terized. 

The forest owners who open land 
for multiple-use public recreation 
also increase the chance of having a 
disastrous fire. They inevitably ac- 
crue costs for garbage disposal, tree 
damage, maintenance of picnic areas 
and roads, etc. These costs are on 
top of the high taxes they pay on 
the land, which others use freely. 

Currently, the forest industry is 
making every effort to educate peo- 
ple about the biological basis be- 
hind different forest management 
techniques. Hopefully, these educa- 
tional programs will increase under- 
standing between the forester and 
individual forest user. — Daniel 
Decker, Ithaca, New York. 


DEDUCTIONS 


In a recent issue, you tell of the 
United Auto Workers paying ten 
dollars a.month union dues. Big deal 
with all the benefits they get! Last 
year, Yankee Milk took out of my 
milk check: $521.74 for dues, $298.14 
for revolving fund, and $372.67 for 
advertising milk and dairy products. 
This much money from a farm run 
by my wife and me with little sum- 
mer help! — Asa Waterman, Woods- 
ville, New Hampshire 


OLDEST READER 


Judging by a letter from Mrs. 
Henry D. Hannah, Middle Turnpike 
Road, Storrs, Connecticut, we'd guess 
that Harry D. Hannah, who recently 
celebrated his 106th birthday, is the 
oldest reader of AMERICAN AGRICUL” 
TURIST. 

Can anyone beat that record for 
longevity? f 


American Agriculturist, June, 1974 








\ EGETABLES 


Wicked Weed — Galinsoga, some- 
times called buffaloweed, continues 
to plague an increasing number of 
Northeast vegetable growers | in 
several areas. This weed, which 
actually occurs in the form of two 
separate but similar species, seems 
to defy all methods of control. 

Nhat makes this pest so sinister, 
a cording to Cornell weed scientist 
Bob Sweet, is that it pays little at- 
tention to day length and therefore 
will flower and throw huge numbers 
of seeds at will. Since several gen- 
erations of Galinsoga will grow in a 
single season, the arithmetic of its 
spreadability is staggering. 

Galinsoga flowers at about the 
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Harvestore 
dealer puts 
it all 
together. 


Talk to him 
soon about 
the 

Harvestore 
| System and 
_ Harvestore 
H Automation 
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Equipment. 


Agri-Systems, Inc. 
7070 U.S. Twenty 
»| Pavilion 

pf ©New York, 14525 
Bi 716-584-3180 

New York Sealed 
Storage, Inc. 
R.D. #1 

Auburn 

New York 13021 
315-252-7724 


Mohawk Harvestore 

Corporation 

Route #343 

Amenia 

b New York 12501 

Fs 914-373-8166 

North Country 

} Harvestore, Inc. 

P.O. Box 268 
Middlebury 

Ej Vermont, 05753 

ye =802-388-7822 

-. R.S. Osgood & Son 

mi Route 2 

i, East Dixfield 

©) Maine 04227 

Fs 207-645-4934 
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Howard MacIntyre 
Perry, New York 





Mill Hall, Pennsylvania 


six-node stage and continues doing 
so until a killing frost. Seeds mature 
in two weeks after flowering and do 
not appear to go into normal dor- 
mancy, thus sprouting almost imme- 
diately upon reaching the soil. 

Carbamate chemicals are ineffec- 
tive for Galinsoga control. The tri- 
azines and ureas are fairly effective, 
but the number of crops of Galin- 
soga that grow per year means that 
any escape weeds will soon respread. 
Sweet recommends planting Galin- 
soga-infested acreage to crops such 
as sweet corn, beans or potatoes so 
that AAtrex (atrazine), Lorox (linu- 
ron), or dinoseb can be used. This 
should lick the problem in three 
seasons. 


Keep Cultivator — “Get rid of that 
dream about when you will no longer 
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Don Meyers 
Kempton, Pennsylvania 


have to cultivate,’ says Cornell’s 
Bob Sweet. If you have 100 weeds 
per given area, and get 99-percent 
chemical control, it’s good. But if 
you have 1,000 weeds in that same 
area, 99-percent chemical control is 
inadequate. 

At least one cultivation per year 
is desirable for some important 
reasons. First off, it helps a crop 
that had a poor start. Most growers 
will tell you that going over a field 
that has been wet increases aeration 
and the crop will perk up. 

One cultivation also gets rid of 
those chemical escapes that often 
occur, and keeps down those oddball 
weeds that invariably crop up and 
are tolerant to your chemical pro- 
gram. For instance, fall panicum 
gets along beautifully with corn 
and no cultivation. 












aoe Dunnewold ie Ooms and Sons 
Clymer, New York 





Jack & Jerry Kanach 
Ringoes, New Jersey 


As chemical control becomes more 
sophisticated, it seems that the com- 
plexity of our weed problems. in- 
creases proportionately. 


No-Till Troubles — “Don’t mix vege- 
table and no-till methods,” says 
Cornell weed scientist Bob Sweet. If 
you plan on growing vegetables on 
ground that has been cropped ac- 
cording to the no-till method for 
some time, you're running a high 
risk of encountering heavy weed 
infestations. “No-till is what peren- 
nials think of as heaven,” he quips. 
Fact is that quackgrass, nutsedge and 
various other perennials often build 
up their populations in the sod. They 
go relatively unnoticed until the 
ground is turned and an expensive 
vegetable crop is overwhelmed by 
them. 
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Milton White 
Hyde, Maryland 


These Harvestore owners 
all started with just one. 
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Some started with one Harvestore 
System for haylage in order to 
eliminate bales, reduce labor and 
cut protein costs. Others bought 
their first Harvestore unit for 
high moisture grain. For them, 
the worry over fuel to dry grain is 
a thing of the past. In every case, 
the first Harvestore performed as 
expected. Maybe that’s why 40% 
of our new Harvestore structures 
are sold to present Harvestore 
owners. One good thing leads to 
another. And the coupon on this 
page leads to more information. 
Mail it in today. 





Free 


New, 24 page 
Harvestore Systems 
brochure. Yours free 
when you send in the 
coupon. No obligation 
of course. 





FaGmith ee oe 74-270 
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Check if attending school___— 
Mail to: 
A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. 
Dept. AA- 64 
550 West Algonquin Road 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 











Yes...if you're using patented 
stalk-gripper gathering belts 


on a John Deere 


Your corn is down—twisted and 
tangled so badly you can hardly walk 
down the rows, let alone harvest 
them. What do you do? Go in with 
your present harvester? Get what 
you can and hope for a better harvest 
next year? 

Could be that’s your only choice, 
this time. But the next time your corn 
harvest turns into a nightmare, you 
can be ready to save your crop. 

In downed and severely tangled 
corn, John Deere Forage Harvesters’ 
patented rubber gathering belts can 
mean the difference between feed in 
the silo and a near-total loss. 

Stalks can't get away once the 
belts grip them. Because stalks are 
carried individually, there's little op- 






portunity for bunching and plugging. 

The belts whisk a steady, uniform 
flow to the cutternead— whether 
Stalks are thick or spindly, tall or 
short, standing straight, or down and 
tangled. 

Pick up a copy of John Deere’s 
Forage Equipment folder (A-20) and 
get the facts on the deluxe 212-hp 
5400, 175-hp 5200, heavy-duty 3800, 
cut-and-blow 35, cut-and-throw 34, 
and the 3-point-hitch-mounted 25. 
Decide which one fits your needs 
best. 

Then check your John Deere 
dealer. He can answer your ques- 
tions and fill you in on John Deere 
financing. 


3-point-hitch- 
mounted 25 


Design simplicity gives 
you the cutting edge 


JOHN DEERE 





The Long Green Line... 
Leadership in product and 
service...today and tomorrow. 


Perserecvestvoecereesvecersers 
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Quality, Dependability, Service 


The name says it all... 27 years of unparalleled product 
performance has established Woods position of leader- 
ship in the rotary mower industry. Contact your Woods 


dealer or write for free literature. 


Dept. 99406 





scot 


Division of Hesston Corporation 
OREGON, ILLINOIS 61067 





Quatity Stave 
Construction 


Lang Range Economy 


Highest Profits From 
Your Silage — Haylage 


Save by ordering early. 





__ For Your Next Silo 
Choose Between Two Great Silos 
GR ANGE - COROSTONE 


a a er se a ee se a A 


1 
1COROSTONE SILO CO., INC. 
| Box 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 


1Send me folders about OSilo Unloaders 


13 Corostone Silo O Grange Silo 


| Address 


Zip 
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Know the ANTIDOTE on the 


PESTICIDE label--- just in case 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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Washington 


report 


Canada’s action to keep U’S. cat- 
tle and beef out of the country — by 
applying rigid rules of surveillance 
for residues of diethylstilbestrol (DES) 
—may be just one such move. More 
Canadian import restrictions have 
been under study. 

A USDA memorandum that’s been 
circulating within the department 
says: “Various recent reports from 
Ottawa indicate that Canada may 
be headed toward the enactment of 
several restrictive trade measures 
which would adversely affect some 
of the principal U.S. farm exports — 
horticultural products and cattle — 
as well as exports of other com- 
odities such as poultry meat and 
SOUS 


The people who serve on the ad- 
visory committee to USDA on foreign 
livestock and poultry disease are 
sore at the government. Reason: they 
think officials have dragged their 
feet in taking needed steps to pro- 
tect the country from entry of for- 
eign diseases, especially foot-and- 
mouth. 

They warn that it’s no longer a 
question of whether the scourge 
gets into the U.S. again, but when. 
They re again urging, as they ve done 
in the past, that USDA and congress 
move quickly to construct and shore 
up quarantine and research facilities 
at Plum Island, New York, and 
Fleming Key, Florida. 

Among the urgent needs, they 
said, are support for nationwide 
diagnostic procedures, research on 
vaccination, and improved quaran- 
tine control. 


Non-fat dry milk powder is being 
imported at a great rate, and more 
than 100 million pounds have come 
into the U.S. from countries infected 
with foot-and-mouth disease. That’s 
dangerous and also against the gov- 
ernment’s own regulations, charged 
Bill Kuhfuss, president of the Farm 
Bureau. 

He’s filed a formal complaint, 
asking USDA to enforce existing 
regulations “banning imports of dairy 
products that might find their way 
into animal feeds from countries 
with rinderpest and foot-and-mouth.” 

Neither disease affects human 
beings, but both are deadly to cattle. 

Imported nonfat dry milk is un- 
graded by USDA and may not be 
used in some products, usually dairy 
products such as ice cream and low- 
fat milk. But state and local laws 
and regulations vary widely as to 
how foreign powder may or may not 
be used. Much of it goes into bakery 
goods, candy, and processed meat 
products. 


Debate on the virtues and short- 
comings of government-held grain 
reserves is continuing and spread- 
ing as the country’s farmers plant 
what promises to be the greatest 
aggregate crop in the nation’s his- 
tory. Should the government start 
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to stockpile some of it, looki 
toward perhaps leaner years? 


Probably the two men who be 


symbolize the opposing points 


view on that question are Senato 


US 


= 


Hubert H. Humphrey and Agricu'- 


ture Secretary Earl L. Butz. But: 
outlined his position in a rece 
question-answer session at the N. 


tional Press Club. 


Question: Should the reserves |» 


managed by the government 
privately? 
Answer: That’s for each count 


to decide. In this country, it shou'< 


be the private trade. 


Question: What about the scar: 
supply of wheat — wouldn't a go: 
ernment reserve have helped, 0: 


lately? 
Answer: We do have a reserve 


wheat, and though it is lower the: 
usual, it is going to build up. As yo: 
know, the bakers have been cryit: 
in their breadpans. Their basic pro) 


lem is that they got so used to t! 


government carrying their inven 
tory, they didn’t know how to do i 


for themselves. 


Question: How do you know tha 
the trade and farmers will carn 


enough reserves to have them wh: 
they're needed? 

Answer: 
you can have is production. Gove! 


ments don’t produce a bushel or + 


bale. 

Enter Humphrey’ whose _ b: 
S 2005, is the legislative answer 
Butz’s position. 
legislation reflect a broad spectru 


of supporters who back it for variou 


reasons — processors who desire p! 
tection against scarce supplies 
raw farm products, consumers w 


desire protection against high retai 


food costs, farmers who desire pi 


tection against price declines broug 
internation 


about by surpluses, 
welfare spokesmen who desire p: 
tection against global hunger. 


The best food securi! 


Hearings on th 
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In direct response to Butz’s con- 


tention that reserves should be he « 


by only farmers and traders, Hu 
phrey said: 


“The problem...is that private 


companies and farmers are in bi 


ness to make a profit. That is under 
standable; however, they would 10 
necessarily give the public interes 
foremost consideration in their pur 


chase and sale decisions. 


“We have seen the same prob! a 


arise in allowing the oil compan 
to look out for the public inte: 
Putting our agriculture on a 


pletely commercial basis will mes 


that companies could sell grain ov 
seas leaving American consun 
high and dry without adeq 
SUD DHESe ce. 

Noting disagreement among ©) 
those who back the idea of reser 
Humphrey is revising his bill as 
goes along. “My position is flexib 
he said, “and I would be deligh 
to receive suggestions on ways 
improving the bill.” 


American Agriculturist, June, 1° 
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Doll Guide 
GROSS FARM INCOME will increase 3.4 percent this year, 
but clincher is that cost of farm inputs will rise 13 per- 
cent... which means net income will drop more than 
one-fourth from last year. Experts say prospects for '75 


are for another 14 percent drop in net farm income... 


unless other unforeseen boom in foreign demand occurs. 








FERTILIZER CRUNCH will continue into this fall and 
next spring, Say experts. Low reserves and sky-high 
prices, especially for nitrogen, are certain. Worldwide 
demand and the national 8 percent jump in fertilizer use 
are responsible. 


GRAIN MARKETS rebounding since recent carryover 
estimates from '73 crop proved lower than expected... 
everything except soybeans far below year-ago levels 
and even they were lower than predicted. No telling how 
long rebound will last; much depends on how current 
crop shapes up. 


ALFALFA, early-cut and high in protein, can be a 
farmer's best cash crop in '74. At $60 aton, 5 tons per 
acre shows a handsome $300 per acre return. Good stuff 
expected to sell for $80-$100 per ton this year. What's 
more, it didn't require that high-priced fertilizer. 


EGG PRICES are expected to average 55 cents a dozen 
for large whites July to September, and 58 cents October 
to December. Projection for first quarter of '75 is 

56 cents a dozen. 


POULTRYMEN going to light-dimmers to save energy 
should know that rheostats, although they dim, do not 
save energy, since they convert electricity to heat. 


Solid-state dimmers save energy. 


PURCHASED PROTEIN PRICES should be at their lowest 
by midsummer. Those with storage facilities and the 
money available should stock up ... soybean oil meal 
should approach $120 per ton. 


EFFICIENCY WINNER is the one-man farm that has 
achieved peak operational efficiency. This doesn't mean 
small... efficient one-man farms are larger than 
national average, yet have lowest production costs per 


unit of output. 


IN FIGURING AMOUNT of hay crop silage you'll need, 
remember 2.25 tons of 40 percent medium-moisture 
Silage equals one ton dry hay. Fed as half the hay 
equivalent, it requires 38 pounds hay crop silage per cow 
per day over feeding period ... or 2.3 tons per cow over 
4-month period, 4.6 tons for 8 months. Most silo 
capacities rated on 30-percent-moisture silage, so 
multiply capacity by .75 to get medium-moisture hay crop 
Silage capacity for your silo. 


BALER TWINE shortfall will run 15 percent this summer 
and baler makers can't quite figure true extent of shortage 
- even with prices triple those of last year, there still 

isn't enough to go around, even though plastic twine 
Producers are running full steam... and if you're after 
baling wire, good luck! 


DAIRYLEA has been fined a $150,000 civil penalty for 
Violations of the New York State. Agriculture and Markets 
Law regarding milk processing and sales. It is expected 
that the cooperative will also be called on to reimburse the 
federal milk order for the violation. 


WHEAT ALLOTMENT for 1975 national crop recently set 
at 53,5 million acres ... down from 1974's 55.0 million 
acres ... due to estimated slight decline in wheat utiliza- 
fon and expected increase in average yield. Allotment 
does not limit acres that can be planted... instead is used 
to determine payments should national average price fall 
below $2.05 a bushel. 


American A griculturist, June, 1974 








C&L’s “Years Ahead” 
All New Stainless 
Steel Surfaced 

Herd King Silo 
Featuring C &L’s New 
Crocodile Unioader. 


Here's the silo you've been waiting Sec 
for. Its stainless steel surfaced : 
panels — inside and out— are 
corrosion resistant and resistant to 
fermentation acids. It won't chip 
like glass, peel like paint, spall 

like concrete ancdrequires 
practically no maintenance. The 
result of years of research and 
field testing, the new Herd King 

is now — more than ever—a 
better investment for the years 
ahead. 














@ Convenient Crocodile loading 
& unloading for high volume 
forage handling ® Grows as your 
herd grows’ @ 19 feet to 36 feet 
diameters ® Dutch Door access 
every 5 feet @ Can be quickly 
changed from filling to feeding 
without going inside 


Clayton & Lambert Mig. Co. 


C&US NEW Highways 146 & 393 at I-74 
LE Buckner, Kentucky 40010 
UNLOADER Phone (502) 222-1411 
ew 

















Feed Up to 


70 Head a Day wh 
—On a Free Choice Basis 


The Feterl Rufeeder is designed for feeding @ Silage @ Baled Hay 
@ Cubed Hay @ Ground Hay @ Chopped Hay and ® Green Chop. It 
is mounted on a low-profile, heavy-duty wagon. 


Available From P.U.C. Farm & Rec. Equip. 


Hobart, N.Y. 13788 
Widrick & Sons, Inc. 
Shady Ave. 

Lowville, N.Y. 13367 

Lamb & Webster, Inc. 
Jct. Rts. 39 & 219 
Springville, N.Y. 14141 

W. S. Tenny & Co. 
Theresa, N.Y. 13691 

West Winfield Farm Supply 
West Winfield, N.Y. 13491 
Penningroth Farm Supply 
Whitney Point, N.Y. 13862 


J. C. Lucas & Sons 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 13035 
Bechard Farm Equipment 
Champlain, N.Y. 12919 
Earls Farm Machinery 
Cuba, N.Y. 14727 
Barnhart & Franklin 
Genoa, N.Y. 13071 
Leland Ploutz, Jr. 
Hamden, N.Y. 13782 
Hadlock’s Farm Equip. 
Hammond, N.Y. 13646 


Distributed By: 
Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Box 93, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 Phone 607/432-0891 
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Portable Livestock 
Buildings are the 
Answer to Your 
More Profitable 
Production Needs! 


CALF HAVEN 


Tasco portable building gives you the 
means and environment to save most 
of your calves. Dairymen report 15% 
losses without proper care . . . as little 
as 1% with Tasco Calf Haven. Value of 
saved calves pays for building fast. You 
get increased management efficiencies, 
decreased labor needs. You just can’t 
beat Tasco for helping you make more 
money. 






FARROW HAVEN 


Farrowing need not be a 


“rough 
time’ at your farm. Tasco portable 
farrowing building is ready to go. Ready 
to make your farrowing easier and sim- 
plier. And the Tasco Farrow Haven can 
help you save many more baby pigs. 
Available in 12 and 18 stall sizes. 





PIG HAVEN 


Keeps baby pigs warm, dry and draft 
free. And that means healthier, faster 
gaining pigs. You save labor and time, 
avoid weaning setbacks, rule out scours 
due to damp, chilly conditions. Tasco 
gives you positive’ environment and 
temperature contro! to give your pigs 
the best possible chance to live and 
grow. 


Get All the Facts! 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





1001 Cherry St., Shell Rock, lowa 50670 g 


Phone 319-885-4301 


RUSH new catalog on pre-engineered, 
portable Tasco buildings. 

Name (J Student 
Address 

City State 


JAD ee aes PRONE 
(-] Have Salesman Call 
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Hydroponics hits the Northeast 


hy-dro-pon-ics: the cultivation of plants in water containing dissolved inorganic 


nutrients rather than soil. 





This freshly-planted 
tomato seedling is 
already sending roots 
out into the inert 
gravel medium. 


Soilless food production is said to 
have been developed by the Germans 
in 1699. Only recently has hydro- 
ponic culture gained any commercial 
significance. Greenhouses designed 
to grow vegetables from inert gravel 
flushed with a water-nutrient solution 
have been operating in considerable 
numbers at Glendale, Arizona for 
some time. The arid, sunny South- 
west is particularly conducive to the 
use of hydroponic greenhouses, since 
this region has the warm weather 
and sunlight, but not always the soil 
for the greenhouse business. 


Recently, however, two hydro- 
ponic greenhouses have surfaced in 
the Northeast at Holmdel, New Jer- 
sey. The two units were purchased 
... along with the franchise to sell 
them... from Hydroculture, Incor- 
porated by Holmdel fruit and vege- 
table farmer Dominic Luccarelli. 
Dom is owner of Dearborn Farms 
and manager of the new organiza- 
tion called Garden State Hydroponic. 


He says hydroponic units have 
definite potential in the highly popu- 
lous Northeast, as well as the arid 
regions of the country. “We’re close 
to some of the best markets in the 
country,” he begins, “where people 
are looking for and willing to pay 
for year-round supplies of good- 
tasting, vine-ripened vegetables.” 
He picks up a bright red tomato, 
presses the flesh, and declares, “These 
hydroponic tomatoes are definitely 
of superior eating quality.” 

Pointing out that hydroponic units 
present the potential for producing 
vegetables on landfills, old parking 
lots, or even city building roofs, 
Dom says that in view of the energy 
crisis, transportation problems and 
other contemporary difficulties, he 
thinks hydroponics is the wave of 
the future. 

At first glance, hydroponic units 


Sometimes called ‘‘aquiculture.”’ 


— American Heritage Dictionary 


Dominic Luccarelli shows a new crop of tomatoes recently transplanted 


to the gravel beds of one of his hydroponic units. 


don’t appear to differ substantially 
from conventional greenhouses. 
Measuring 128 by 26 feet, the steel- 
framed houses are capped with Clear- 
lite Filon, a corrugated fiberglass- 
reinforced plastic which Dom con- 
tends lets in more light than other 
plastics. The heating and ventilation 
system isn’t unlike many commonly 
inuse . . . overhead, perforated, house- 
length plastic tube air duct, thermo- 
statically-controlled exhaust fans, 
furnace, and so on. 

The main difference between these 
units and conventional ones is in 
the floor. Seedlings are transplanted 
to beds of inert washed gravel in 
each house. These beds are set nine 
inches deep in concrete and lined 
with heavy gauge vinyl. A three- 
inch plastic-pipeline carries the nu- 
trient solution the length of each 
trench. 

A system of moisture-sensitive 
sensors set in each bed activates 
valves in the sump tank at the head 
of each bed. After the roots have 
had the opportunity to absorb nu- 
trients, the supply automatically 
shuts off, allowing the unabsorbed 
solution to seep back for reuse. 

A powdered, soluble plant food 
and a few minor elements are mixed 
with water. Once the sump tanks 
are filled with this solution, the rest 
is automatic. The system operates 
24 hours a day, using heated solu- 
tion in winter so as not to “shock” 
the plants. 

On entering the first house, it was 
surprising to see tomato vines eight 
feet high, bearing heavy fruit. The 
vines are suspended by cords attached 
to snap-on plastic rings encircling 
the vines. This veteran fruit and 
vegetable grower contends that rate 
of growth and maturity of tomatoes 
are enhanced substantially under 
hydroponic conditions. Six-inch-high 
freshly-planted tomato seedlings in 


the second house provided impressive 
contrast to the eight-footers in the 
other unit. 

Extensive records are being kepi 
on these first few crops so that Dom 
can compile some labor, cost and 
production figures to measure the 
feasibility of the units for the com- 
mercial grower in New Jersey. Based 
on his experience so far, he estimates 
he can produce some 25,000 pounds 
of vine-ripened tomatoes per year 
from each unit. 


In addition to tomatoes, he has 
grown some European “burpless” 
cucumbers and Bibb lettuce, both 
of which did well. The lettuce, when 
mature, is pulled roots and all from 
the gravel and sold that way so the 
housewife can maintain the plant’s 
life functions in a glass of water, 
picking off leaves as she needs them. 
Dom contends the lettuce will even 
grow some at home. 

When asked about cost per unit, 
he explains that units like his carry 
a list price of $13,500 apiece, FOB 
Phoenix, Arizona. After buying the 
unit, some construction is required. 
‘Here in New Jersey,” he estimates, 
“you'd have to add about $10,000 
for construction costs, so by the time 
you figured concrete, labor and 
utilities, you'd have a total cost. per 
unit in the neighborhood of $25,000.” 


Yet he believes it’s worth it, indi- 
cating that “if this energy crisis ever 
lets up, we're going to build a com- 
plex of hydroponic units.” He keeps 
them open to the public on week- 
ends to give the concept some public 
exposure. 

Dominic Luccarelli and his asso- 
ciates believe that if current con- 
sumer and economic trends are any 
indication, the public’s increasing 
desire for fresh, locally-grown pro 
duce will inevitably make room for 
hydroponics in the Northeast. 


American Agriculturist, June, 1974 











Wide-eyed youngsters watch in fascination an everyday farm scene at 
the Exhibit Farm at Round Hill Park near Pittsburgh in Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania. A land-grant farm begun in 1790 and brought up to date 
by the state’s Regional Park system as a complete working farm, Round 
Hill Farm has become a major sightseeing and educational attraction for 
persons of all ages. Children especially are delighted to be introduced to 
a rural way of life, and to the ordinary miracles of life and growth. 


The Exhibit Farm. . 


. Open year-round from 9 a.m. to sunset. . 


. iS on 


Round Hill Road just south of Routes 51 and 48 near Elizabeth, Pennsyl- 
vania. Free admission and parking. Groups of 25 or more must call for 


reservations, phone 412-384-4701. 


per AL 









A three-month search for a new director 
for the New York State Fair ended re- 
cently with the appointment of busi- 
nessman Norman Rothschild, right, of 
Liverpool. Keith Johnson, left, of 
Oneida, a dairyman and farm imple- 
ment dealer, was named to the new 
post of assistant director. The 1974 
edition of the NYS Superfair is sched- 
uled for August 27-September 2 in 
Syracuse. 





Phyllis Semanchik 


Phyllis Semanchik, Andover, New 
Jersey, was named 1974 National 
Distinguished Junior Holstein Girl 
in the recent annual contest spon- 
‘sored by the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
Clation of America. Finalists in the 
Contest included Linda Keene, Au- 
burn, Maine; Patricia Hait, Hobart, 
New York; and Phoebe Ruth, Fleet- 
Wood, Pennsylvania. 
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Executive — Albert L. Wright of 
Theresa, New York, has been ap- 
pointedexecutive 
secretary of the 
New York State 
Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association, | 
headquartered at — 
Ithaca, New © 
York. 

Most recently, 
Wright was af- 
filiated with aoe 
American Breed- —_ Albert Wright 
ers Service in various areas in. New 
York. He was previously employed 
for 20 years with the Cortland 
County Artificial Breeding Associa- 
tion, an affiliate of the New York 
Artificial Breeders Cooperative (now 
Eastern AIC) in Ithaca. He assumed 
his new post on May 1, 1974. 








Low Voltage — When the air-con- 
ditioners come on full blast this 
summer, some areas are likély to face 
a 5-percent drop in voltage. ..114- 
228 volts instead of the usual 120- 
240. Normally, this shouldn’t cause 
much of a problem except to the 
quality of your TV picture. Most 
farm motors should operate satis- 
factorily, although a drop in speed 
may be noticed, especially in ventila- 
tion fans. 

However, farms which have low 
voltage conditions under normal 
circumstances may have some prob- 
lems. This can be caused by a variety 
of conditions . distance from 
source, number of connections be- 
tween farm and source, types and 
levels of load at the farm, length of 
lead from entrance box to motor, 
and size of wire used. If you have 
difficulty, have an electrician check 
the normal line voltage at your 
motor locations, and at the entrance 
box. He can recommend changes in 
wiring to offset the problems. 








odel 8 C rop-C. arrier—very versati. 


le, very reliable. 





This New Holland 
‘super wagon’ proves 
allwagons are not alike. 


We'd like to end the 
“one wagon is as good 
as another” myth. 

Allit takes is a close 
look at the New Holland 
Model 8. 

Not everybody has a 
worm-gear drive that 
moves the apron 
smoothly, without 
surges that strain the 
chain (and everything 
else). 

Not everybody has 
an extra-wide cross- 





4” cross-conveyor. 


YT 





Controls near discharge. 


conveyor for high-speed 
unloading—and practi- 
cally no bridging. 

Not everybody has 
variable speed drive 
that lets you choose 
from a wide range of 
unloading speeds. 

All wagons are not 
alike. See your New 
Holland dealer and see 
for yourself how the 
“super wagon” earns 


its name. 


Sperry New Holland is 
a division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 


NEW HOLLAND 


theslid 
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Dairy Delicious! 


by Marcia Pimentel 


Although June is_ traditionally 
“Dairy Month,” it seems to me that 
versatile dairy foods deserve praise 
all year long. 
From appetizers 
to desserts, dairy 
foods star in a we 
wide variety of ys 





recipes. 
Consider the 
many dairy foods 


available to us — 
regular, skim and 
dry milk, cream, buttermilk, sour 
cream, yogurt, cottage cheese, cream 
cheese, natural and processed cheese 
and ice cream. Each has its own 
unique flavor and texture. Each 
blends easily with other ingredients 
to make delicious foods for our meals. 
All are nutritious, contributing fine 
animal proteins and much calcium 
and riboflavin to our diets. 

Here are some of my favorite 
recipes featuring dairy products. 


ROQUEFORT BLEND APPETIZER 
1 cup cottage cheese, sieved 
% pound Roquefort cheese, sieved 
1 to 2 tablespoons milk 
% teaspoon Worcestershire sauce ~ 


Mix ingredients lightly but thor- 
oughly. Place in serving bowl and 
refrigerate for about 2 hours. Serve 
with rye crackers and fruit. Yield: 
1% cups. 


DEVILED HAM SPREAD 


1 cup cottage cheese, sieved 
% cup deviled ham (a 2% oz. can) 
Salt and pepper 


Mix ingredients together. Chill. 
This is particularly good with corn 
chips. Yield: 1% cups. 


Note: Seasoned cream cheese is, 
of course, equally delicious for these 
two dips, but much higher in calories. 
It’s nice to serve a tray of crisp 
celery, carrot and pepper sticks with 
them, and they could even be used 
as a dinner salad. 


WATERCRESS POTATO SOUP 


3 cups diced potato 

2 tablespoons finely chopped onion 

2 cups water 

2 chicken bouillon cubes or chicken 
stock 

2 cups homogenized milk 

1 tablespoon butter 

4% cup finely chopped watercress 
Salt and pepper 


Combine potato, onion, water and 
bouillon cubes in a saucepan. Cover 
and cook until tender. Do not drain, 
but press through a sieve. Heat milk, 
butter and sieved potato. When hot, 
add watercress and season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Six servings. 
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Summertime Salads and Dressings 


I rely on jellied and frozen salads, 
made ahead in the cool of a summer 
day, to be ready when I want a 
change from our favorite tossed salad 
of fresh garden pickings. 

The National Dairy Council sug- 
gests a Vege-Tomato Aspic served 
with Sour Cream Dressing for a 
hearty luncheon main dish. 


VEGE-TOMATO ASPIC 
2 tablespoons unflavored gelatin (2 
envelopes) 
3% cups tomato juice 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 tablespoon minced onion 
1 teaspoon salt 
Y% teaspoon pepper 
% cup chopped celery 
1 cup finely shredded cabbage 


Soften gelatin in % cup cold to- 
mato juice. Heat remaining tomato 
juice to boiling, add softened gelatin 
and stir until dissolved. Add lemon 
juice, onion, salt and pepper. Chill 
until gelatin mixture begins to set. 

Fold in celery and cabbage. Pour 
into 1'4-quart mold. Chill until set. 
Unmold, and serve with Sour Cream 
Dressing. Makes 8 to 10 servings. 


SOUR CREAM DRESSING 
% cup small cubes sharp Cheddar cheese 
%4 to % cup cooked peas (optional) 
1 cup dairy sour cream 


Fold cheese and peas into sour 
cream. Serve with Vege-Tomato 
Aspic Salad Mold. Makes 14 to 1% 
cups dressing. 


COTTAGE CHEESE RINGS 

2 cups fine curd or sieved cottage 
cheese 

%4 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon sugar 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

% cup light cream or half and half 

1 tablespoon gelatin 

% cup cold water 
Lettuce 

2 cups drained fruit, canned or sweet- 
ened fresh 


Gently mix cottage cheese, salt, 
sugar, lemon juice and cream. Sprin- 
kle gelatin over cold water and let 
stand 5 minutes. Place over boiling 
water to completely dissolve gelatin. 
Stir into cheese mixture. 

Pour into 6 individual ring molds, 
rinsed in cold water. Chill overnight 
or until completely firm. Unmold on 
lettuce and fill center with fruits. 

Note: % teaspoon grated lemon or 
orange rind may be added to cottage 
cheese. 

Cucumber Dressing: Combine 2 
teaspoons lemon juice with 1 cup 
thick sour cream and %4 teaspoon 
salt. Just before serving, fold in % 
cup drained, chopped cucumber. 
Yield: 1% cups. 

Olive Dressing: Combine 1 cup 





Photo: National Dairy Council 


Vege-Tomato Aspic is a pretty salad and hearty enough for a luncheon 
main dish. Served with Sour Cream Dressing, the nutritional value is in- 


creased greatly. 


thick sour cream, 4 teaspoon vinegar 
and 3 tablespoons chopped green 
stuffed olives. Yield: 1% cups. 


FROZEN STRAWBERRY SALAD 
2 cups thick sour cream 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
%4 cup sugar 
I cup crushed strawberries, slightly 
sweetened 
Lettuce or other greens 


Mix the sour cream, lemon juice 
and sugar. Fold in strawberries and 
pour into refrigerator tray. Freeze. 
Cut into squares and serve on salad 
greens. Makes six servings and is 
equally good used as a dessert. 


More Good Recipes 


CHEESE CRISPS 
1 cup sifted flour 
14 teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon baking powder ~ 
1 teaspoon celery seed 
6 tablespoons butter 
% cup cottage cheese 
1 tablespoon milk 

Paprika 

Mix and sift flour, salt and baking 
powder. Stir in celery seed. Cut in 
butter with pastry blender or two 
knives. Combine cottage cheese and 
milk. Add to flour-fat mixture, stir- 
ring just to blend. 

Turn out onto a slightly floured 
board and roll to % inch thickness. 
Cut into strips. Place on a well 
greased baking sheet. Brush with 
milk and sprinkle liberally with pap- 
tika. Bake in hot oven (425°) for 


about 10 minutes or until lightly . 


brown. Yield: 25 to 30 crisps. 


NOODLE CHEESE CASSEROLE 


6 ounces noodles 
2 tablespoons flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
Few grains pepper 
4 teaspoon oregano 
1 cup sour cream 
1 cup sieved cottage cheese 
1 teaspoon finely chopped onion 


Cook noodles in boiling salted 
water until almost tender. Drain and 
rinse. In a bowl mix flour, salt, pep- 
per and oregano. Add sour cream 
and stir until smooth. Fold in cot- 
tage cheese. Add noodles and onion, 
mixing gently. 

Spoon into buttered shallow bak- 


ing dish (1 quart capacity) and bake 


in 350° oven for 25 to 30 minutes, 
or until heated through and lightly 
browned. Yield: 4 to 6 servings. 
Note: Red ripe tomatoes, sliced 
or broiled, and a dish of tender green 
beans would complete a supper fea- 
turing the Noodle Cheese Casserole. 
The casserole ingredients could be 
assembled ahead of time and refrig- 
erated until just before supper. If 
you do that, cover baking dish for 
the first 15 minutes of baking and 
extend baking time 10 to 15 minutes 
to be certain casserole is heated 


through. 
BUTTERMILK LEMON TARTS 


% cup flour 

¥% teaspoon salt 

Y% cup sugar 

% cup water 

1 cup buttermilk 

2 eggs, separated 

1 tablespoon butter 

3 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 teaspoon lemon rind 
4 baked tart shells 

2 tablespoons sugar 

Mix flour, salt and % cup sugar 
in heavy saucepan or in top of double 
boiler. Add water and buttermilk 
gradually. Cook stirring constantly 
until thickened. 

Add a little of hot thickened mix- 
ture to slightly beaten yolks. Mix 
and return to pan. If using saucepan, 
cook a minute longer over very low 
heat, stirring constantly. 

If using double boiler, place top 
over simmering water and cook for 
a minute longer to completely thick- 
en yolks. Add butter, juice and rind. 
Cool slightly and pour into tart 
shells. 

Beat egg whites until soft peaks 
form. Beat in 2 tablespoons sugar 
and a few grains of salt and beat 
until stiff peaks form. Pile meringue 
on filled shells and bake in 325° oven 
for 12 to 15 minutes, or until me- 
ringue is a golden brown. 


WO 0 OW O)© OW) MONO MO! 
SPECIALTY OF THE HOUSE 


by Frances D. Lawrence 


My mother said, ‘‘Be thrifty.” 

| paid her words great heed. 

My home is filled with “‘specials”’ 
we'll never, ever need. 
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‘ewspaper Mulches 


Several AA readers have told us 
ey are using newspapers as a mulch 
ound their tomatoes, peppers and 
her crops. The 
»apers are placed 
yundthe plants, 
en anchored 
wn with stones 
and soil. Some 

» using shred- 

d newspapers 
, their compost 
as well as 
for a mulch. 

Now we have this question from 
. reader — “Is the ink from the news- 
papers injurious to the plants or the 
il?” The answer is “No.” Shredded 
aper breaks down into cellulose 

hich makes a good soil conditioner, 

id as far as the ink is concerned, it 

harmless to both plants and soil. 

Many fungi and bacteria in the 

il work on the paper. What looks 

ally promising is an enzyme made 
om a lowly fungus which breaks 
ywn cellulose into glucose, a sugar 
at sweetens honey and fruit. Since 
:pout 60 percent of the rubbish that 
goes to the dumps is paper, the day 
may come when we will convert 
vastepaper into glucose. 

Also, the Northeast produces 
nillions of tons of cattle manure 
nnually. This is almost entirely 
ellulose which eventually may be 
ynverted to industrial sugar by 
eans of enzymes made from a 

ngus. Meanwhile, use newspapers 
xr the compost pile or for a mulch. 
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neraria Plants 

if you received a cineraria for 

other's Day or Easter, get all you 
an out of it and then discard the 
plant. Give it a lot of water and keep 
it out of direct sun. The cooler you 
can keep it, the longer the plant will 
last. 

Cinerarias were popular about 
30 years ago, and then interest in 
them died. Lately the showy, daisy- 
flowered plant has made a strong 
comeback, and you find them in 
florist shops everywhere. If yours 
gets aphids, spray with nicotine 
suitate, 1 teaspoon to 2 quarts of 
water. Apply every 7 to 10 days to 
keep the foliage and flower buds 
clean. 


Oe 


Planting Tomatoes 


Which grows best, a short stocky 
‘nato plant or a tall one? It prob- 
»y doesn’t make much difference 

the long run. An ideal tomato 
‘ant should be 6 to 9 inches high, 

‘th strong stems and a well-devel- 
ved root system. Foliage should be 
iealthy green. 

Jon’t worry too much if the plant 
rather tall because it can be set 
deeper and still make good husky 
wth. Roots will form all along 
the stem. Some gardeners like their. 
Pisnts 18 inches or so tall, so they 
con be set in holes made with a 
a Whar. Others prefer shorter plants. 

W've planted both and find there is 
hor much difference in yield or ma- 
tunity date. Just make sure the plants 
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are nice and green and free from 
disease. 

June is cutworm month, so if you 
see tomato transplants lopped off at 
the base, you'll know this pest is 
around. The greasy gray worm hides 
under stones during the day and 
comes out at night. 

Wrap wax paper around the base 
of plants to keep out the worm. 
Some people use the cardboard 
milk carton as a barrier. Just set the 
plant in the ground and place the 
carton around it. When stems are 
cut off at a sharp angle, it is the 
work of rabbits, not cutworms. 

Sometimes blackbirds will swoop 
down, grab the tip of a tomato or 
pepper plant and pull it out of the 
ground. A bushel basket over the 
plants will prevent this until they 
become established. 


Husk-Tomatoes 


We want to thank our AA readers 
for sending us their hints on growing 
the husk-tomato. Its real name is 
Physalis pruinosa, but it’s also com- 
monly called strawberry-tomato, 
ground-cherry and even cape-goose- 
berry. 

We were pleasantly surprised to 
learn how many are fond of this 
easy-to-grow item. Husk-tomato has 
a small yellow cherry-like fruit with- 
in a husk. Plants self-sow all over the 
ground, and new plants can be trans- 
planted now and still bear fruit this 
summer. 

Many tell us there is nothing that 
can equal the ground-cherry as a 
table spread, for a topping on ice 
cream, or for a pie. One reader told 
us he sold 500 quarts of ground- 
cherries last year, and his customers 
call them the “poor man’s _blue- 
berries.” 


Doc and Katy Abraham have 
written a new book, Raise Vege- 
tables Without A Garden. This 
is Doc and Katy’s fifth book and 


was written for America’s 80 


million gardeners, as well as the 
millions who have no space for a 
traditional garden spot. The new 


book is good news for those who 
want to grow fruits, herbs and 
vegetables in small spaces. 

Raise Vegetables Without A 
Garden is a “Countryside” book, 
published by A. B. Morse Co. It 
sells for $2.95 and is available in 
bookstores throughout the coun- 


try. 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, “My wife and I 
have taken up sprouting — starting 
seeds inside a glass fruit jar. So far 
we ve used wheat, lentils and Mung 
beans. They make a wonderful addi- 
tion to our salads, and we think the 
idea is great. Would it be possible to 
sprout sunflower seeds and eat 
them?” 


Answer — Yes, indeed. Place the 
seeds in the jar, keep them moist 
and in the dark. We keep ours in a 


(Continued on page 23) 





SAVE 1: 347 


Stern’s Famous INCH-THICK 


asparagus 


A delicious, natural way to enjoy a lifetime 


of multi-vitamin and mineral nutrition. 


No one knows better than an-American farmer how juicy, 
flavorful, and delicious beyond description freshly picked 
asparagus can be. And equally important to the nutrition- 
minded, this gourmet delicacy contains a wealth of Vitamin 
. and such vital min- 





A, B- Complex vitamins; Vitamin C . 
erals as calcium, phosphorus and iron, 


Tender Stalks ... Strong Plants! 
Stern’s Mary Washington aspara- 
gus bears tender, succulent stalks 
up to one inch thick—with an ex- 
ceptionally mild, delicious flavor. 
Plant 100 of these roots, and you 
should have all the asparagus you 

can eat (or freeze). Mary Wash- | 
ington asparagus, originated by 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, is 
a very strong grower, with deep 


| as follows: 
































Please send Stern’s Inch-Thic 
Asparagus (Catalog #09951 ) 





OFFER EXPIRES IN 30 DAYS! MAIL-COUPON TODAY AND SAVE UP TO 34% 


| STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2, [1] Check or [] Money Order enclosed. 
Geneva, N. Y. 14456 


Or charge my account with 
k L] Diners Club; [] BankAmericard; 
( American Express; 
(] Carte Blanche; [_] Master Charge. 


Add 10% postage-packing (70¢ minimum). 


Lu ldiota bo ane emcee ee 


roots, and is now considered the Quantity .., N.Y. State residents, add 4% (plus local) 
best variety of asparagus grown. | ens eee ae Sales Tax. 

Special planting instructions | Noun) Sa Higa 
sent with every shipment. | ; Specify Account No 
Sat staction eusranteed ou | [] 25 Plants $ 4.95 $ 3.25 
must be delighted, or notify us i 
ee 1 month after you receive | 50 Plants 8.00 8.00). Maries srr) 
plants and we’ll send you a refund 
or free replacement for any un- | 1) 100 Plants 14.00 10.00 Address . 
satisfactory plants. No need to re- | [] 250 Plants 25.00 22.00 _ 
ae ae a ae 14 500 Plants 40.00 36.00 °'Y 

f Nourserie 
Cun 15 1000 Plants 70.00 59.00. State tip 

Depts M-27iGenevarsNunVc) 445 es | come eit ane manners Sic wd leg os Sas J 











TODAY’S HOSPITAL AND 
| MEDICAL COSTS COULD 
WIPE YOU OUT IN WEEKS! 
PLL HELP YOU DEFEAT 
YOUR CHRONIC DIGESTIVE 
PROBLEMS OR NO COST! 


My new, medically-proved formula and 
concept has helped thousands get rid of 
and stay rid of these health-wrecking ail- 
ments... safely and without harsh drugs. 
For details send this ad, name and address 
to me, personally: 


F. PALAFOX, R.Ph.: PALAFOX-KNIGHT LABS. 
DRAWER 460-AL_ , ANTHONY, TEXAS 88021. 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 
WE Ee ee ee 





THE MEHU-MAUJA 


Steam Process Juice Extractor, Aluminum 


Preserve full bodied, vitamin-rich 
juices, sauces, jellies, jams and 


homemade wines. 


7 qt. size— $29.50 


11 qt. size— $34.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Add $1.75 
p.p. — handling for either 
size. (NYS residents add 
" appropriate tax.) 


Order from: Osmo O. Heila 
Podunk Road, Trumansburg, N.Y. 14886 
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lf the tiller you’ve been using has its revolving 
blades in FRONT and NO power to the wheels 
(See ‘TORTURE!’ above left), you won’t ever be 
happy with it again once you try the TROY-BILT® 
Roto Tiller-Power Composter which has its re- 
volving blades in the REAR and POWER DRIVEN 
WHEELS — and is SO EASY to use you guide it i 
with just ONE HAND! (See ‘JOY’ above right). 
You do NOT have to walk behind it, leaving foot- 
prints! It does NOT shake you half to death! It 
leaves NO wheelmarks! There’s NO unbearable 
tangling! The TROY-BILT® is now in its 13th 
great year. SO if you want tilling to be a JOY 
instead of TORTURE from now on, please clip 
this ad now and send today for the whole story 
of this wonderfully different and better design 
in tillers! We'll send complete details, including 
prices and OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in effect 
for a limited time! Just ask for FREE BOOKLET. 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 


Dept. 40276 
102nd St. & Ninth Ave,, Troy, N.Y. 12180 j 
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WRITE US TODAY 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 


FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 


Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 
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4657. Feel free in this gently flaring fe 
tent. PRINTED PATTERN, Half All Printed Patterns 


Sizes 10%4-20%. Size 14% (bust 37) 4657 10%-20% 9427 8-1: 


takes 2-1/8 yds.60inch .. 75 cents SS 
cer 





9427. The art of soft shaping is this 
dress. PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 2 
VaswoGineh) <j... sae 75 cents 


9495. Zip up this “Seamed-To-Slim”’ 
style. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-22%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
] ae. requires 2-7/8 yds. 45 inch . 75cents 


t ¢g fe rs 741. Create a lattice effect with 2 











colors of knitting worsted. Crochet 
in shell stitch. Directions, Misses’ 
75 cents 





Orient Highlights Tour 


SEPTEMBER 7 to 30 


Enjoy the mysteries and 
beauties of the Orient 
on this exciting American 
Agriculturist tour visiting 
Tokyo, Kyoto, Taiwan, 
Manila and Singapore; and 
Malaysia, Bangkok and 
Hong Kong. 
Send today for 
a free brochure! 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. H, 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 


Please show me the way to the Orient Highlights Tour: 


Name 
Address 


Cty State 
Please Print 


central EUROPE 
& the alps 


AUGUST 15 to SEPTEMBER 6 


You'll spend 22 delightful days with : 

American Agriculturist in Southern ‘ 

Germany, Austria, 9215 
Northern Italy and 10—20 

oe Switzerland. Scenic 104-20" 

Heidelberg, Vienna 

and many other 

exciting places 

will be yours 

for the taking. 























9313. Dress or pantsuit—two way 
slenderizing. PRINTED PATTERN 
Women’s Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bus 
40) dress 3-7/8 yds. 45 inch .75 cent 


500. A smashing cape crocheted ir 
easy-to-memorize spiderweb design 
Use synthetic worsted. Directions, 
Misses’ Sizes 8-20 included .75 cent: 


9215. Sew and Crochet! PRINTED 
PATTERN, Half Sizes 10%-20% anc 
Misses’ 10-20. Cape directions incl 
Please state dresssize .... 75 cent: 


rid 





















































































































































7405. Indian-inspired circle rug! In 
stant Crochet in 3 colors of heavy 
acrylic yarn. Directions for rug 34” 
across without fringe .... 75 cent 









































Send To 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
Box 125 Old Chelsea Station 





‘Your choice of any SEVEN 
‘books postpaid L) $5.00 


‘Easy Art of Ripple Crochet (] $1.0 
Instant Sewing Book 








New York, N.Y. 10011 





‘Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet 
‘Easy Art of Needlepoint 
‘Sew + Knit 





s LJ 
: ‘Instant Fashion Book ial eet 
Rush the ‘Complete Afghan Book =14[] 1.0 
d ‘Complete Instant Gift Book] 1.0 DRESS PATTERNS.......... 75: CENTS 
coupon today ‘Instant Crochet Book aieeneo 
for a free dnetant MacramclBook ata NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 75 CENTS 
: ‘Instant Money from Crafts [] 1.0 
brochure! ‘Easy Artof Flower Crochet [] 1.0 Add 25¢ for each Pattern for first-class mail, Special Handling.' 
aa 
ale 
a} 4 






Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. J, 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 


Please rush me the brochure on your scenic Central Europe and Alps Tour! : 


NAME 









Teese 
‘ Pattern No. Size Price 
































Name ADDRESS 
Address : ? 
City Sisie i ChUV ieee ee Ee CRATE Looeeaemn | peewee. 














Please Print 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR Z!P. 
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Pictured here is a typical scene from Norway’s fjord country. Each new 





vista rivals all others until it’s impossible to tell which is most beautiful. 


Don't Miss This One! 


fust a few weeks after we an- 
nounced our Spitzbergen-Norway 
vacation last year, space was sold 
out, and there 
was a long wait- 
ing list. After- 
wards, many 
people wrote us 
to say what a 
perfect trip it 
was and how 
much they en- 
joyed it. The on- 
ly suggestion they had for making 
it better was to add another day in 
Bergen. This we have done, and dates 
for our 1974 Spitzbergen Cruise- 
Norway Tour are September 4-23. 

“ere are highlights of this excit- 
ingly different vacation, and we 
hope you are planning to join us. 
Better make your reservations early! 

Our group will gather in New 
York City and fly to Bergen, busy 
harbor city and center of Norway’s 
commercial life since the Middle 
Ages. Two of the many interesting 
places we will visit are the Hanseatic 
Museum and St. Mary’s Church, 
Bergen’s oldest building. 





Next, we board a Norwegian 
Coastal Express ship, the Nordnorge, 
to begin our cruise northward through 
the islands and fjords of Norway’s 
mainland coast, stopping at many 
Villages and cities along the way. 
We go as far north as Honningsvaag, 


crossing the Arctic Circle en route. 

“entative shore excursions are 
planned at Trondheim, with a bus 
tri 


from Lodingen to Harstad and 
another to the North Cape where 
We || visit a Lapp encampment along 
the way. There will also be an op- 


Ithaca, New York 14850 


portunity to shop for souvenirs at 
Harstad. 

Leaving Honningsvaag, we veer 
away from the coast and across the 
Arctic Ocean, straight toward the 
North Pole and Spitzbergen Islands! 
A cluster of strange islands just 800 
miles south of the North Pole, the 
landscape of Spitzbergen is incredible 
— great fjords leap up into an in- 
terior where one mountain rises 
always higher than another. Gigantic 
glaciers roll their majestic way down 
into the valleys and toward the sea. 

We spend three days sailing around 
these islands, making stops at Born- 
oya, Isfjord Radio, Longyearbyen 
and Ny-Alesund in King’s Bay which 
has a year-round population of 25! 
Longyearbyen is where the Norwe- 
gian governor lives, and we'll go 
ashore here. Nearby are three Russian 
mining settlements in the Icefjord. 

Our ship now turns south again, 
and we touch the coast of Norway 
at Tromso where there'll be a sight- 
seeing tour and time for shopping. 
Retracing our route along the coast, 
we arrive back in Bergen and almost 
immediately board a train for Voss, 
then a short bus trip to Stalheim for 
an overnight stay at the Stalheim 
Hotel, overlooking the beautiful 
Naero Valley. 


On Our Way to Oslo 


Next morning we go by bus to 
Gudvangen and board a fjord steamer 
for the memorable cruise down the 
Sognefjord, “King of Fjords,” to 
Flam. From Flam we take one of 
the most scenic rail journeys in the 
world. In about 40 minutes, we rise 
from an altitude of 7 feet to 2840 
feet! We change trains at Myrdal 


Gorion Conklin, Editor 
x 370-T 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Norway-Spitzbergen Cruise 
Highlights of the Orient 
California-Golden Empire Tour 
Alps of Europe Tour 


Pac. N'west-Canadian Rockies Tour 


Heart O’The West Holiday 
Alaska Holiday 
Upper Mississippi Cruise 


Eastern Canada Cruise 
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and continue climbing until we reach 
Taugevatn, highest point on the line 
at 4267 feet. 

We glide smoothly into Oslo and 
have two full days to enjoy this 
fascinating city. Some of the things 
well see are Parliament, the Uni- 
versity and Cathedral, Royal Castle, 
Munsch Museum, Vigeland Sculpture 
Park, Norwegian Folk Museum, the 
renowned Viking Ship Museum, Polar 
Ship Fram, and the original Kon- 
Tiki balsa raft. Museums in Oslo are 
truly unique and quite different from 
the humdrum ones often found. 

Just a word about our ship. Infor- 
mality is the way of life on the Nord- 
norge. It is a ship which constantly 
steams the length of the Norwegian 
coast, carrying mail, cargo and pas- 
sengers. It is far more interesting 
than a conventional cruise ship, but 
deck space is ample, the lounges 
provide places for pleasant relaxa- 
tion, and always excellent meals are 
served in the dining room. 


Highlights of the Orient 


Another outstanding travel oppor- 
tunity is our Orient Highlights Tour 
from September 7 to 30. This vaca- 
tion offers exactly what the name 
implies — the most famous places of 
the Orient, and we feel sure there'll 
never be a better time to visit the 
Far East than in 1974. 

Next month we will give you some 
details of this once-in-a-lifetime 
vacation. For now, so you will know 
what’s included, here are the most 
outstanding places we will visit — 
Tokyo, Nikko National Park, Kama- 
kura, Hakone, Nara and Kyoto in 
Japan; Taipei and the Taroko Gorge 
in the Republic of China; Manila 
and the Philippines; Singapore; 
Kuala Lumpur, capital of the Fed- 
eration of Malaysia; Bangkok and 
Nakorn Pathom in Thailand; Hong 
Kong and Kowloon. 


Other Fine Vacations 


Dates for our Eastern Canada 
Cruise aboard the TSS Queen Anna 
Maria are August 19-28. Ports of 
call will be Quebec, Montreal, Bagot- 
ville, Gaspe and Sydney. One un- 
forgettable feature of this trip is a 
day on the beautiful Saguenay River. 

Our Alps of Europe Holiday from 
August 15 to September 6 will high- 
light the best of Europe’s alpine 
scenery in southern Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Austria and northern Italy. 
Come with us and bring plenty of 
film for your camera! 

Then, don’t forget the three west- 
ern trips, the tour to Alaska’s interior, 
and the Delta Queen Cruise on the 
upper Mississippi. Make your reser- 
vations at once, for space is going 
fast. 





Garden 


(Continued from page 23) 


cupboard under the kitchen sink. 

Put a cupful of seed in a quart 
jar, cover with water, and let stand 
for 2 or 3 hours. Pour off water, 
and twice a day rinse them with 
water to keep the seeds damp. 

Keep them covered with a cloth 
in a rather warm spot; after a week 
to 10 days, they are ready to eat. 
The shells either fall off, or can be 
easily pulled off. They'll be soft, and 
it won't do a bit of harm if you eat 
them along with the seeds. 


DAIRYMAN’S 
SPECIAL 


Here’s a STARCRAFT idea that 
lets you ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ and 
save—and come out with one 
of the ruggedest cattle bunks 
we've seen. Our Mode! CBI 
Bunk Iron Kit includes metal 
ends, plus leg and clamp irons 
to hold 2 by 4’s or 2 by 6’s 
for the bunk and 4 by 4’s for 
legs (lumber not included). 
Makes a 40-inch wide, 13-inch 
deep bunk. Extra legs available 
for long bunks. See your dealer 


or write: 
rite 
EE 
STARCRAFT: 


AGE PRODIICTS OIMSION 





DEPT. 115 » GOSHEN, IND. 46526 


Birds are 
robbing You 
oI) Oxi 


Frightens birds away 
for only 15¢ a day! 


Bird and animal damage to fruit, vegetable 
and grain crops costs farmers . . . millions 
each year. Fully automatic SCARE-AWAY pro- 
duces thunderclap explosions and frightens 
pests away. Set and service only once a day. 
Lightweight and portable. All-steel construc- 
tion. LP Gas and carbide/acetylene models. 
For prices, free literature and name of nearest 
dealer write or dial 601 335-5822. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
The 


| Scare~Cway 





AUTOMATIC THUNDERCLAP EXPLOSIONS 


DEPT. A - BOX 894 GREENVILLE, MS. 
PHONE 601/335-5822 


REED-JOSEPH INTERNATIONAL CO. 


“Better not knock! The latest issue 
of Farm Wife News arrived today!” 


No ads. Filled cover-to-cover with sew- 
ing tips, recipes, household hints, dec- 
orating ideas, farm humor, spiritual 
thoughts and color photos—all gath- 
ered from-farm women! $5/year, pub- 
lished monthly. Farm Wife News, 733 
N. Van Buren, Milwaukee WI 53202. 


GLUE 


eva 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 








Send for further information and prices. 
Box A-26 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 


2 ay 
38/01 
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ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 





Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166: 
827-7160. 

PERFORMANCE TESTED BULLS, bred 
and open females. 54th year. Farm raised 
and priced. Philip Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 


14091. 716/337-2226. 


‘T have a question... 


@ Y-TEX Corp. 
CODY, WYOMING 


Pro-Genetics is now 


the exclusive 
Northeastern 
distributor of 
Y-Tex semen. 


oe 


p.0. box $80, ithata, n.4. 
14850 


Livestock 


mart Lay 








BABY CHICKS 





CHAROLAIS 





HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 





brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 

PROFIT POWERED, extra heavy laying 
Leghorns, Red, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 


husky extra heavy breeds. Cockerels go 14 
Ibs. Circular. Phone: 717/866-2820. Strickler 
Farms, Newmanstown 38, Pa. 17078. 


COLOR POULTRY BOOK $2.50 - both popu- 
lar, rarest, exotic breeds - all fowl. 40 egg 
goose incubator $44.95; electric pickers, auto- 
matic turning incubators; scalders. Official 
Bantam Book $3.00; Poultry Breeding Stand- 
ard $9.00. 950 picture catalog, 50¢. Strom- 
berg’s, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 

OWING TO my wife’s recent illness and 
death, and the inability to obtain help, I will 
not be hatching any baby chicks this spring. 
W. F. Rogers, Red Gate Farm, Newport, N.H. 
03778. 








ANGUS 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 


Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. CHAROLAIS 





fence OnTespsomiaautacad 


PROVEN CHAROLAIS HERD SIRE. This 2- 
weights by using a better bull. We have a year old weaned at 730 lbs. and had a 865 
good selection of performance tested young day weight of 1205. This bull is in his work 
Angus bulls. Also, a few older proven bulls. clothes and ready to work for you. Complete 
Occasionally groups of bred heifers for sale. records available. Westbrook Farm, South 
Ideal Farms, Augusta, New Jersey 07822. Day - New Berlin, New York 13843. Phone 607/334- 
201/383-2921. Nite - 201/383-5712. 7908. 


FIGHT LOW CATTLE prices with increased 


99 


incorporated 


Pro-Genetics 


is a new on- 
the farm breeding service created and run 
by experienced dairy specialists to help 
you to pick sires known to improve your 
cows’ weak traits. We offer a complete 
system which has only one goal — to in- 
crease your herd’s production. With Pro- 
Genevies yeu etd — 


Total Breeding System 


Physical traits evaluation program. 
Detailed breeding recommendations. 
Continuing interest from our fine staff. 


Sires from any Al stud, Y-Tex and 
Carnation/Genetics. 


Nitrogen and breeding supplies. 


And now, complete tank insurance 
covering all your semen. 


For more information on the Pro-Genetics system, 
please send in the coupon below. 


Name 





Address 





Zi 2 @OC Cs eae Leia 





Would like information on: 
[_] Nearest Representative (fdeSemen Ecices 


[_] Al Equipment 


[] “Do it yourself’ 








PUREBRED CHAROLAIS BULL: HF ‘91 
Kebir, 15 months old weighs 1875#, type score 
15. Sired by HF023 Adam Aiglon out of cur 
great 4T Leslie cow. Proven breeder and 
halter broke to show. R. B. Hazard, Hidden 
Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 18159. 315/696-5353 


MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LOR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for szle, 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13373, 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


FOR SALE quality purebred Charolais heifers, 
cows and bulls - large selection. One of the 
Northeast’s largest herds. Visitors always wel. 
come. William Meub, Rivendell, Middlebu-y, 
Vermont 05758. 802/462-2377. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. ‘ew 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every aniinal 
P.R.1. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably pri: ed. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, \er, 














DAIRY CATTLE 





COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 385% less comparable produ:ts. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting ©o., 
79388 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 538140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For informa’ ion 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 4/1/- 
652-3912. 











DOGS 
CUT LIVESTOCK LOSSES from 2 and 4 
legged vandals with a working dog. Cur 


Border Collies are the best! Pepper Mainw=2r- 
ing Healey, High Hickory, Grove St., From- 
ingham Ctr., Mass. 01701. 617/877-3726. 


SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS Border Collis: 
Working and family dog; beautiful pupp*es; 
84 years Imported breeding; guaranteed savis- 





faction; registered; training instructions. 
Carroll Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, Penaa. 
16827. 814/466-6535. 





AUSTRALIAN QUEENSLAND Blue Heeler 
puppies for sale. 6 males - 2 females. “ob 
Eaton - 201/832-7144. 


A.K.C. ENGLISH SHEPHERD puppies guar- 
anteed. Wayne Wolf, Attica, N.Y. 14011. 
716/591-2209, 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES, Myrtle Anzle, 
R.D. #2, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 18301. Phone 
717/421-7496. 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES - again we 
have pups out of our imported females sired 
by Imp. Roy and a new import - Rob. Also 
book, ‘“‘The Farmer’s Dog’’ on training to 
handle livestock, $7.00 postpaid. Call or write 
Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 0170. 
413/625-6496. 


AIREDALE, WELSH, WIREHAIRED, Te: ‘jer 
AKC puppies. Safe shipping. S. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, N.Y. 13808. 


DUCKS & GEESE 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ings eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about 
prices. Long Island White Pekin Duck ©o., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 

POPULAR, RARE BREEDS Waterfowl. 15 
Ibs. Dux-Wax $12.50, removes pin feathers 


easier, faster. Re-usable! Rubber duck picker 
$9.95, fits electric drill. Book: Modern Water- 




















fowl] Management $8.95. Stromberg’s, ort 
Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. a 
GAME BIRDS 





950 PICTURE PET Hobby Supply Catalog 
50¢, many gamebirds offered. Book: Raising 
Gamebirds $2.50. Stromberg’s, Fort Dodge 51, 
Towa 50501. 


GOATS 





DAIRY GOATS - profitable, fun to raise. 
Read how in Dairy Goat Journal, monthly 
magazine. $4 per year. Box 1908 F-36, Scotts- 
dale, Arizona 85252. 


GUINEAS 


KEETS, ADULTS, hatching eggs. Guinea 
Book $3.00. 950 picture catalog 50¢. Strom- 
berg’s, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 


HEREFORDS 
TWO REG. HEREFORDS (females). Direct 
from the L.B.J. Ranch in Texas. Best of 
breeding. Sunny-Syde Farm, Wells, Vermont 
05774. Phone 802/235-2271. 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 12: 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 1 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILAE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM ’ 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney : 
Days (617) 966-313 
Nights (617) 966 07 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nig'''s 
(617) 278-3335 


ad 








m 





— 





Registered Horned 
and Polled Herefords 


Breeding Stock for sale at all times 


Polled Sires: 
BPF ANXIETY MURPHY 
CDG ANX D 1385 


Horned Sires: 
GENERALS PRINCE 19 
BLAKELEY ONWARD 1 


HIJOPA FARM 


RD 2 — Greenville, N.Y. 12083 _ 
John G. Hasbrouck, Owner - 518/966°°717 
Jack Harbold, Manager - 518/966-572 
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CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS COLONIAL 


CHAROLAIS 


INVITATIONAL 


At Myers Charolais Farm, Clear Spring, Maryland (Near Hagerstown) 
SATURDAY, JUNE 15 — 12:30 P.M. 


40 SELECT QUALITY PUREBREDS 
5 HERD BULL PROSPECTS - 35 FOUNDATION FEMALES 


Includes: FULL FRENCH BULLS AND FEMALES 
POLLED BULLS AND FEMALES 


This is the highest quality set of purebred females ever presented by 


the Colonial Charolais Association. 


They are hand-picked from the best breeders in the nation. 


The herd bull prospects have been selected for the true breeder who 


demands the best. 
CATALOGS BY REQUEST ONLY 


Write: BUZZ GAREY, Sale Manager 
Box F, 100 Walnut Lane 
Morrisville, Pa. 19067 


215/295-6664 





HEREFORDS 


HOLSTEINS 





FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 
3500 or 914/223-5224, 


HOLSTEINS 





HOLSTEIN FEEDER (STEER) Calfs - 250 
lbs. to 500 Ibs. For sale year around. Cayuga 
Fields Farm, Route 34, Venice Center, N.Y. 
13161. Phone 315/364-8846. 





HORSES 





ATTENTION DAIRYMEN: New York & 
Canadian - Registered & Grade Holsteins for 
sale. Why chase all over when one stop will 
fill your order. We have 300 to 400 cows, 
springers, bred heifers and open heifers at all 
times to choose from. Call, write or come see 
us. Central New York Livestock Sales, Inc., 
Old Route #49, River Road, Marcy, New York 
13408. Phone 315/736-2972. 

48 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS, 20 registered. 
Records on dams to 700 fat, 150,000# milk 
lifetime. Ages 6 months to 2 years. Dehorned, 
vaccinated. 315/672-2070 after 8 PM. 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 





Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 





KM classified ads 


Vv 
$44, 
Publishing and closing dates 





July Issties te eas Closes June 1 





AGENTS WANTED 


August Issue _.... Closes July 1 





WANTED: WORKING DRAFT HORSES to 
compete in 38rd New England Draft Horse 
Days on July 27, 28, Burlington, Vermont. No 
fees. Write: Draft Horse Institute, Cabot, 
Vermont 05647. 


SEVERAL REGISTERED BELGIAN Mares. 
Phone evenings. Laurence Dedrick, Belfast, 
N.Y. 14711. 716/365-2206. 








HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
orses. Beery School, 1646 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 453859. 








PIGEONS 


BOOK: Making Squab Raising Profitable 
$2.95. 950 picture pet hobby catalog 50¢. 
Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, 
Towa 50501. 








PEAFOWL 


PEAFOWL $35 A PAIR, Golden Pheasants 
$15 a pair. An ideal gift for the teenager. 
Send for list. Ronnie Laviana, 1684 Cham- 
berlain Highway, Kensington, Conn. 06087. 








PETS 





PONIES 








SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 





WANTED: GENTLE PONY R/D with wagon 
and saddle, for loving children. L. Burt, Eliot, 
Maine 03908. 207/748-0844. 


POULTRY 


MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, 
guineas, chicks and turkeys. Hoffman Hatch- 
ery. Gratz, Pa. 17030. 

RIDGWAY’S 51ST YEAR - Hatching Vantress 
White Rock Cross broiler chicks, ducklings, 
goslings and turkey poults. Guaranteed de- 
livery. Free circular. Ridgway Hatcheries, 
LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 

BROILER CHICKS - 4 Ibs. in 8 weeks, White 
Cornish Rocks. Guaranteed delivery. Ridgway 
Hatchery, LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 


RABBITS 














RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 


RAISE YOUR OWN Meat - many breeds, sell 
profitably. Book: Rabbits for Pleasure and 
Profit $3.00. 950 picture pet hobby supply 
catalog 50¢. Make your own cage equipment. 
Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, 
Towa 50501. 











SANTA GERTRUDIS 


FOR SALE - PUREBRED Santa Gertrudis 
and Hereford - Santa Gertrudis and Angus - 
Santa Gertrudis first and second cross bulls, 
cows and heifers. Over fifty bulls to choose 
from. Good selection of open and bred cows 
and heifers. The bulls are docile and the cows 
are good breeders and good mothers. Their 
calves are small at birth to minimize calving 
troubles but do they grow! And _ they’re 
tough. These are the kinds of cattle farmers 
like to raise and the butchers like to buy. 
If you are interested in beef cattle come see 
us sometime. Visitors are always welcome. 
Vincent Bedient, Sr., R.D. #1, Middlesex, N.Y. 
14507. Phone 815/584-3279. 








SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 
fast growing top market animals with 
high cutability. 

Cows are good milkers, excellent 
mothers, have high fertility and gentle. 
Simmentals cross well on all breeds of 
cattle. 


For information contact 


New York Simmental Association 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 











BABY SKUNKS, RACCOONS, Prairie Dogs, 
interesting pets. J. H. Thiele, Box 62, War- 
wick, New York 10990. 


BUILDINGS 





MAKE $1.00 PER SALE selling engraved 
metal Social Security plates. Free sales kit. 
Engravaplates, Box 10460-76, Jacksonville, 
Florida 32207. 


ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


as LAE eagle RRO ea al ote MOTRIN, 
LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
ree inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
ne., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416, Phone 716/494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


<a ne cae Resear st cag eae 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 


Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
ae Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
1, Iowa 50401. 


BOOKS 


WHEN BEING A BOY WAS FUN. His- 
ae New York village life. Hard covers 
‘25. Bronson Taylor, 4609 Sunset Dr., B.V., 


Holiday, Fla, 33589. 

; BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
TOMATO GREENHOUSES raise vegetables 
Year round for wholesale market. Free details. 


eee Mini - Farms, Route 4-BF, Hunts- 
ille, Ala. 35803. 
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ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under ‘‘Farm Buildings.’’ We ship buildings 
anywhere. 





Commercial, Industrial, Farm 


For information write: 
Roy K. Ottman Roy A. Tuttle, Jr. 

Box 307 

King Ferry, N.Y. 13081 
315/364-8067 


Box 668 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 12403 
518/296-8840 





CEDAR POSTS 


FOR SALE: Vermont Cedar Fence Posts. 
Delivered anywhere in the U.S. They’ll last 
for years. We handle any special order. 6’ - 
2” to 6”; 7’ - 2” te 6"; 8 - 3” to 6”. Write 
The B.C. Company, Main St., Glover, Vermont 
05839. 





CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
eider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 





September Issue ...... 


FOR SALE - three registered polled “Short- 
horn bulls of service age. Doug Lamphier, 
Locke, N.Y. 13092. Phone 315/497-2827. 


Closes August 1 


FARM BUILDINGS 


aL LL aa tame Ue] eae 
CUR gamit TTY 
LOW COST BUILDINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


ur uit ee mes 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
galt), | Sad ea) 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 








ADVERTISING 





TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1304, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 

SELECT YOUR POLLED Shorthorns for 
future possession. Virgil D. Braisland, Sid- 
ney, New York 13838. 

SIX SERVICE AGE Polled Shorthorn bulls, 
also cows and calves. Harold Lockwood, Cas- 
tile, New York 14427. Phone 716/493-2772. 














SHEEP 


FREE - Sheep Equipment-Supply Catalogue. 
Sheepman Supply Co., Barboursville, Virginia 
22923. 

SUFFOLKS TAKE TOP HONORS at shows, 
fairs, exhibitions, in live showings, carcass 


judging. National Suffolk Sheep Association, 
Box 324RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 











TURKEYS 





TURKEY REARING BOOK $3.50. Bourbon 
Reds, Royal Palms - popular breeds. Hatch- 
ing eggs, adults. Stromberg’s, Fort Dodge 61, 
Iowa 50501. 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET on How to Raise 
Turkeys. Send $1.50 to Ridgway Hatcheries, 
LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 








SWINE 


PRODUCTION TESTED - Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland. 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H. 
Thomas, Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821. 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


REG. CHESTER WHITE boars and gilts, 
weanling pigs. Roger Shufelt, RD #2, Wol- 
cott, N.Y. 14590. Phone 315/594-2748. 














VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


THE LATEST - in animal health products - 
by mail. For free catalog write: Sanivet, Inc., 
Box 382, Catskill, New York 12414. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1333. 











RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 


includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 


FARMS FOR SALE 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, N.Y. - Choice dairy 
and beef farms. All sizes. Let our experienced 
farm specialist show you our large spring 
selection. “If it’s for sale, we have it.’’ Capital 
Realty, 167 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
12801. Phone 518/792-0976. ye 

FINGER LAKES - Choice farms, general farm- 
ing, orchard, vineyard dev., also recreational. 
J. A. Hillen, Broker, Old Chatham, N.Y. 
518/757-2681, or J. L. Emens, Salesman, Romu- 
lus, N.Y. 315/549-8722. 


MAINE - LARGE DAIRY farm stocked and 
equipped for 50 cows but can handle 100 with 
some remodeling. Plenty of land. Perfect lo- 
eation for children and cattle with no traffic 
problems. Owner wants retirement in next 
few years. Sell or lease with option. Would 
also consider helping a young farmer with 











experience and some money, get started. 
Valley Farms, Dexter, Maine 04930. 
SCHENECTADY-SCHOHARIE COUNTIES, 


New York. 125 fertile acres with 5 bedroom 
white clapboard house, all conveniences, near 
Agriculture College town, 40 cow stable, barn 
eleaner, lots of water, mile frontage hard 
road. $98,000 bare with approx. down. 
Owner will hold mortgage. Retiring owner 
will sell 184 acre alfalfa soil level land with 
4 bedroom home, good condition, two mile 
frontage hard road, 90 foot barn with 50 ties, 
lots of water, pond, 2 tractors and all ma- 
chinery - no stock. $150,000, approx. 1% down, 
balance with owner. 45 acres with good 3 bed- 
room house, 1000 ft. frontage, living room 
with fireplace, drilled well, 2 car garage. 
$55,000, with 29% down, owner will hold 
mortgage. 80 open acres beautiful level land 
with 4% mile frontage for $42,000 - only 
building is old barn not in good condition, 
owner might consider half down. 7 acres 
with 4 bedroom 1-% bath house with a large 
barn and a stream, drilled well, $47,000 with 
29% down. Owner will hold mortgage. Wilber, 
Broker, Delanson, N.Y. 12053. 618/895-2385. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 





Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 
FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 


Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Ine. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 13676. 315/265-3740. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201 








anytime. 
788 ACRE CATTLE FARM in East Central 
Mississippi. 185 acres in Coastal Bermuda, 


other pastures are fescue, bahia, dallas, les- 
pedeza regal and white clover. There are 10 
pastures, running creek, spring fed lakes, 
running spring stream, and a large lake 
stocked with fish. All the land is open and in 
grass except 250 acres in very valuable timber 
ready to harvest. There is one large barn, a 
large old home, 3 bedrooms downstairs, in 
good condition, very desirable. This is the 
kind of farm one always dreams for and 
wants to find but seldom are ever on the 
market. It has had two owners in over 100 
years. The acreage has a high percentage of 
No. 1 land, 60% level bottom, 40% just slight- 
ly rolling, all sandy loam soils. There has been 
55 tons of fertilizer applied to the grass re- 
cently. Owner can give immediate possession, 
owner financing, selling due to health. Com- 
petitively priced, will handle 300 brood cows 
now. J. T. Couch, Realtor, 807 West Main 
St., Tupelo, Miss. 88801. Phone 601/842-7411. 


LEWIS COUNTY 318-ACRE dairy farm, over 
200 tillable acres of excellent corn and alfalfa 
land with pond and spring creek. 100-stanchion 
barn with cleaners and 1000 gal. bulk tank in 
new milk house. Three silos with two new 
unloaders. Nice 8-room house with carpet, oil 
heat. Complete with machinery and 100 head. 
Reasonable terms. $180,000.00. Farm Special- 
ist Realty, 1116 Arsenal Street, Watertown, 
N.Y. 13601. 315/782-2270. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Wayne, Cayuga, Seneca, 
Oswego Counties. For prompt friendly service 
tell Farmer Don your needs. Big demand for 
listings. Don Holdridge Realty, Box 126, Red 
Creek, New York 13148. Phone 315/754-8150 - 
315/947-5357. 


MR, DAIRYMAN - STROUT offers two fine 
operating dairy farms - 3827 acres, 200 till- 
able; 214 miles paved road frontage. Creeks 
and pond water. Barn, 56 ties, bulk tank, 3 
silos w/2 unloaders, heifer and hay barns. 11 
room home, kitchen with built-ins; oil furnace. 
3 miles to town! $138,000. 244 acres - 144 
tillable, 80 wooded. Barn, 76 ties, 2 silos, pipe- 
line milkers, bulk tank; machinery storage. 
Good 9 room home, steam heat. Paved front- 
age. $132,000. Make an appointment now to see 
these. Strout Realty, Inc., Box 288, Cincinna- 
tus, N.Y. 18040. 607/863-2881. Free local lists. 


ABOUT SEVENTY ACRES with house, barn, 
outbuildings, on blacktop highway between 
Waterville and Skowhegan, Maine. Woodlot, 
19 acres small pine, some clear land. Multi- 
million (over 125) dollar pulp paper mill be- 
ing constructed nearby. Top of hill, good view. 
Asking $75,000.00. Phone 207/453-6097. Eva 
Brooks, RFD #38, Skowhegan, Maine 04976. 


STOCKED & EQUIPPED DAIRY, $90,000 
gross income. Money-making 37l-acre New 
York dairy farm with 95 milk cows, 43 heifers, 
10 calves, new Universal milk equipment, 
1,000-gal. bulk tank, outstanding machinery, 
including tractors, combine, pickup included. 
8 homes, nearly new 87 free-stall dairy barn, 
double-5 herringbone milk parlor, 2 Harvestore 
silos, new 24x60 silo, other barns. Big pond, 
wells, creek. 85 miles to Buffalo. Fabulous 
buy at $500,000 complete. Large Vermont 
Farm - 872-acre southern Vermont farm has 
frontage on both state highway and town 
gravel road. Zoned commercially. Unspoiled 
l1l-room Colonial farmhouse about 125 years 
old, 7 fireplaces, 6 bedrooms, bath, dance 
hall on second floor! 8 large barns, silo. View 
of Green Mountains. Be the proud new owner 
for $275,000. Free Summer Catalog! Over 
2,500 top values in farms, ranches, recreation- 
al lands, businesses, town and country homes 
in 39 states coast to coast! Over 4,100 photos! 
United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 


SENECA COUNTY, N.Y. - 330 acres, dairy - 
erop. Employment with option to buy: 607/- 
869-4201. 


MODERN DAIRY - designed to make farming 
profitable with as little effort as possible. 
Large 207 acre parcel, 80 acres tillable and 
77 acres pasture. New barn - 125 ties, milking 
parlor, auto. silage feeding; bulk tank. 70 
cows, 50 heifers plus good line of machinery. 
Modernized home 5 rooms and bath. Pleasant 
rural location on secondary paved road. A 
good value only $225,000. Strout Realty, Ine., 
Route 10, Jefferson, N.Y. 12093. 607/652-4151. 
Free local lists. 


70 COW OPERATION, equipped, good barn 
and home, 220 acres, 170 tillable, level, will 
gross $50,000. $115,000 complete. *355 acres, 
94 free stalls, two silos, big machinery, 100 
head, large home, river frontage, $210,000. 
*148 acres, 57 stanchions, silo, 40 cows, ma- 


























chinery, four bedrooms, excellent location, 
$95,000. *180 acres, beautiful land, prime 
location, 73 stanchions plus loose housing, 
silos, four bedrooms, heated pool, very at- 


tractive, $135,000. *Just listed, 350 acres, 190 
tillable. 70 stanchions, 2 barns, 3 outbuildings, 
86 head. Complete hay and corn equipment, 3 
tractors. Very good home, $110,000 complete. 
*300 acre farm, 98 head Holstein cattle, gross 
income $51,000. 3 tractors, full line of ma- 
chinery. Located in Watertown-Lowville area. 
Many more throughout Northern New York. 
Brisson Real Estate, RD #2, Massena, N.Y. 
13662. 315/769-9387. 


BROOME/TIOGA COUNTY ~- 160 acres, 70 
tillable. New barn - 1971. New silo - 1968. 8 
room house. $78,000 with financing available. 
*170 acre dairy farm. 2 family house. Bulk 
tank, pipeline milker. Automatic feeder. Com- 
plete with herd and equipment - $165,000. 
Bare - $125,000. Co-brokers welcome! Stuart 
Agency, 420 Ivy Place, Johnson City, New 
York 13790. 607/797-1188. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


EASTERN NEW YORK farms for sale. Dairy 
and beef farms all sizes, stocked and equipped 
or bare. Country homes on New York-Vermont 
border. Raw land, wooded and open. Phone 
Fitzgerald Realty of Glens Falls, N.Y. - 
518/798-6626 or Louis Briere, farm salesman, 
518/793-8231. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 750 acres, about 500 
tillable acres of the best soil there is for 
crops and dairying. Ideal expansion oppor- 
tunity, new free stall for about 100 head, all 
stock and tools, 3 barns and 8 houses, $800,000. 
340 acres, about 175 tillable, free stall barn 
for 140 head, excellent equipment, 130 top 
Holstein cattle with rolling herd average of 
14,588 Ibs. Two houses, complete $350,000. 205 
acres, conventional barn, the best of stock, 
tools and buildings and a very nice 4 bedroom 
house. Shipping over million Ibs. milk per 
year, $300,000. We also have several other 
free stall farms and many conventional farms 
with stock and tools or bare. For details call 
or write Lester N. Fuller, Broker, Riceville 
Road, West Valley, N.Y. 14171. Phone 716/- 
942-6636. 


327 ACRE FARM near State College. Over 
200 tillable, frontage 4 roads, stream. Colonial 
1l-room home, 1% baths, double garage. 57 
stanchion barn, tank silos, cleaner. Other 
barn. $140,000. *152 acres near Utica, mostly 
level cropland. Home 7 rooms, bath. 55 cow 
barn. $62,000. *700 acre Washington County 
farm, 550 open acres, brook through. Three 
bedroom ranch, 2 baths. 65 cow barn, silos, 
unloaders, tank, cleaner. Calf barn, granary, 
sheds. $330,000. *130 acres potato land, 80 
tillable, 50 acres wooded. 3600 feet frontage. 
New 7 room ranch home, double garage. 
Clinton County. $44,000. *20 acres on Chateau- 
gay Lake, mostly woods. Excellent 6 room, 2 
bath home. Boathouse. $55,000. *420 acre 
hunting, fishing club, Mohawk Valley near 
Thruway Exit. Cape Cod 6 room home. Guest 
house. Dog Kennel, hay barn. $175,000. *On 
trout stream, 34 acres. Colonial 8 room home, 
2 baths, $29,900. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
es 12160. 518/875-6355. Free lists, state 
needs. 

















NORTH EAST 
APPRAISALS, INC. 
102 E. State St. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 


For Sale — 


DAIRY FARMS, ACREAGE, RECREATION 
LAND, FARMETTES. Write or call for 
our Brochure. Call (607) 273-7300 any- 
time. 





FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 138790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - 





dairy 





farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville. 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 
WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 


England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
3193 or 607/547-8218. 


HAVE BUYERS LOOKING for dairy farms 
and other country property. Wilber, Broker, 
Delanson, N.Y. 12058. 518/895-2385. 


WANTED - FARMS, ACREAGE 
Qualified buyers. Triolo Realty, 
N.Y. 12167. 607/588-9114. 


BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Ine., RD No. 
4, Middletown, New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
343-1108. 

WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 13815, 607/334-9727 - Harold or 
Doris Hawley, Lic. R.E. Salesmen, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 315/834-3281. 

WANTED: GENERAL FARM 100 acres or 
more, buildings in reasonable condition - New 
York, New England, Pennsylvania area - up 
to $25,000. Write Box 369-GX, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 

WANTED TO BUY or rent - in option of 
buying, a sizable dairy farm in New York 
State. Write H. J. Domnissey & Sons, RD #1, 
Purgatory Rd., Campbell Hall, N.Y. 10916 - 
or call 914/294-8598. 


LARGE ULTRA MODERN 
Dairy Farm Wanted 
No Brokers Please 
Will hold your details and reply confi- 
dential. Write to: 
CARL HAASPER 


31 Maridon Lane 
Commack, N.Y. 11725 


GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 











TnENY S.. 
Stamford, 

















HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or_-trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 1338389. 











HELP WANTED 


FARM HELP WANTED - experienced all- 
around man for a dairy farm. All phases of 


general farm work; including cows, ma- 
echinery, truck. House available. References 
required. I. Greenberg & Son, Rt. 206, Mt. 


Holley, N.J. 08060. Phone 609/267-1101. 


SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on _ stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 








eall: Eastern A.I. Coop., Ine., Box 6518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 





MECHANICALLY INCLINED FARMER for 





profit sharing business. Box 143, Dundee, 
N.Y. 14837. 
CARETAKER/FARMER - Semi retired 


couple, man full or part time, woman part 
time housework. Send resume to Box 655, 
Far Hills, N.J. 07981. 


WANTED - MAN, BOY or girl to help on 
dairy farm. Lodging furnished. Callicoon, 
N.Y. - 914/887-4253 after 8 P.M. 


U.S. SALES AGENCY for top overseas manu- 
facturers specializing in baler twine, disc 
blades, farm supplies, agricultural replace- 
ment parts, ete., wants young aggressive sales 
representative working part time in home 
office in White Plains, New York vicinity - 
part time traveling. Real future for right per- 
son familiar with agri implement parts trade. 
Resume to Box 369-GT, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


MARRIED OR SINGLE MAN to assist owner 
on 60 cow dairy farm. Housing furnished. 
Richard Briggs, Route 4, Canton, New York 
13617. Phone 315/386-4266. 


SINGLE YOUNG MAN, over 25, needed to 
help establish 400 acre beef operation - eastern 
New York. Prefer some college or farm ex- 
perience but not essential. Send resume, re- 
cent snapshot. Box 369-GZ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED: WOMAN to do housework for wi- 
dower. Farm home, good pay. Can have chil- 
dren. Ralph Moreland, 500A Commack Rd., 
Commack, N.Y. 11725. 

















mer home on Maryland farm, winters in So. 
Carolina, to help with all phases of house- 
work. Can accommodate widow and one child 
or working couple. References required. Phone 
302/658-5145 mornings or write Mrs. Shackel- 
ford, Orchard Point Farm, Chestertown, Md. 
21620. 


Bi TENDER 
ARR PRIVATE 


HARRY ENNIS, Sales mgr. says — 

American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full time 
field representative - salesman. 
Guaranteed income, training pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 





MAPLE SYRUP 


VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP for sale. Grade 
A only. $11.00/gal. - $6.00/144 gal. Send 
money plus postage to: Stanley R. Kendall, 
Old City Falls Road, Strafford, Vt. 05072. 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP - 2% gal. $12.95; % 
gal. $6.95; quart $8.95; pint $2.95. Maple 
cream - 57 $8.50; 23 $4.50; 17 $2.50. 4# 
brick of sugar $6.95. Prepaid 8rd zone. Cook’s, 
East Freetown, N.Y. 18055. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 

PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 

WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RF, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 

















a 
MISCELLANEOUS 


“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE’. Folk-Cures 
for arthritis, asthma, acne, overweight, tireq 


blood, constipation, indigestion, wrinkles, 
falling hair, bedwetting, bladder. All fo, 
$1.09. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Fort 


Worth, Texas 76107. 


RECYCLED WORKCLOTHES 75% below 
new prices. Industrial strength workpants/. 
workshirt set - $2.95. Moneyback guarantee, 
Free catalog: Industrial Surplus, 133AA West 
Tulpehocken, Philadelphia, Pa. 19144. 


KNEE PADS eliminate sore, aching and stiff 
knees. Made of soft but durable sponge rub. 
ber, straps are adjustable. $38.49 a set. Bar. 
ton’s, PO Box 7A, Sterling, Conn. 06377. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 50¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn, 
38101. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S MHandbook/Pricing 
Guide. Easy identification over 2,500 new, 
old bottles. 18 categories including Avon, Jim 
Beam. Tells where to buy, sell for best bay. 
gains, greatest profits. Illustrated. $3.95 post. 
paid. Guaranteed. Cleveland Book Supply, 320. 
CCB Main, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


FREE INFORMATION on how to remove 
from your water supply - iron, rust, bacteria, 
sediment, tastes, odors, other harmful im. 
purities. Proven system. Economical opera. 
tion. Write: Samcor, Inc., 836-Q West 79th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


MAKE YOUR WILL! 4 will forms, ‘easy’ 
instruction manual - $1. Moneyback guarantee! 
Sawyer40E, Box 8484, Emeryville, California 
94662. 

1000 NAME/ADDRESS LABELS - 
“Self-inking” rubber stamps: name/address - 
S125 0E S35 signature - $1.50. Guaranteed! 
eee Box 8484, Emeryville, California 
94662. 


COLLECTORS! 




















$1.00. 





FREE CATALOG. Books on 
Americana, Antiques, Bottles, other collect. 
ables. Send large self-addressed stamped en. 
velope. Cleveland’s Books, 320CCH Main, San 
Angelo, Texas 76901. 


MIRACLE WORK SAVER cloth. Cleans, 
polishes, removes tarnish, rust stains. 101 
other uses. Money back guarantee. Send $1.00, 
A & E Sales, Pulaski, New York 13142. 


NEVER WAX YOUR truck or car again! 
Discover Astroshield, the world’s finest auto 
polish and glaze. Money-back guarantee! 
Salesmen and agents wanted. Write for free 
sample: E. J. M. Associate, Box 173, Brook- 
lyn Ne t2 28. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago, Illinois 60610. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN, guidebars, saw parts, 
sharpening equipment. Top quality. Huge 
savings! Free catalog. Special offers. Write 
today. Zip-Penn, Box 48073-H, Middletown, 
Ky. 40243. 


“OSED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 

covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 

or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 

oe Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
-4596. 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 933, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 thru TD25; Oliver, J.D., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 80% off on new _ under- 
carriages. “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


SAVE ON TRACTOR and combine parts: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage has used parts 
at the lowest possible prices. All makes and 
models. One of America’s largest inventories 
for your every need. Write us: Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187 (507/372-2911). 

FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 
Massev Ferguson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger: 






































Muir-Hill, County and Roadless - over 100 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, 
Inc., Box AA, Fairview (Erie OCo.), Pa. 
16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 

TANKS Farm milk tanks. Sell - remanu- 
factured tanks - Buy - your tank. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Ine., Box 125, Arcade, 
New York 14009. 716-492-1693. 

HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... 10 


more back breaking labor, self-propelled hoe- 
ing machine; depth adjustable; thousands in 
use; year warranty. Factory discount; mont 
trial; time payments. Free literature. Auto 
Hoe, Inc., De Pere 9, Wisconsin 54115. 


FOR SALE: Cat D2 5U, hyd., ready to work - 
$2,200; Cat D4 7U, hyd., ready to work - 
$3,200; 2 TD 340’s, hyd. blade, crawler 

dozer, $1,900 to $2,500. TD340, JD3020, JD- 
310, Int. 3616, backhoe, loaders, dozer. Ben 
Lombardo Equipment Co., RD 6, Sinking 
Spring, Reading, Pa. 19608. 215/944-7171 oF 
215/678-1941. an 


FARM TRAILER-AXLES with like new tires: 
From mobile homes. Only $55 - up. Phone 
812/384-3139 anytime. Axles, Rt. 4, Bloom- 
field, Ind. 47424. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Watel- 
proof glue. Popular sizes stocked. 12’ to 80 
and wider. Box A-46 Unadilla Silo Co., Un 
dilla, N.Y. 13849. Sioa 


FOR SALE OR RENT - 25 new and used 
4-W-D Steiger, Muir-Hill, County, 65 to 320 
horsepower. Over 75 new and used, Ford etc. 
2-W-D. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales Inc. 
Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa, 16415 
Phone 814/474-5811. 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE: Hydro-cooler 8 feet wide 24 feet 
long. Mack refrigerated truck 16 feet long. 
Both in good condition. Walter Katona, Cross- 
wicks, N.J. 08515. Phone 609/298-3342. 
SHEEP DIP TANK .- patented, portable, easy 
setup. Harold Lehman, RD #2, Wellsville, 
N.Y. 14895, 716/593-5369. Fee 
INTERNATIONAL CORN HARVESTER on 
rubber, Papec ensilage cutter, A-C baler. Earl 
Osterhoudt, Stone Ridge, N.Y. 12484. 914/- 
687-7464. 

TRANSPORT DISC HARROWS 10-16 ft. 3 
point hitch disc 4 - 54% - 6% - 7% - 
814 ft. Rotary cutters 4 - 10 ft. 50 new trac- 
tors for delivery 17 - 100 HP. New 75 HP 4- 
wheel drives - $7250 delivered. 25 haybines 
and windrowers $1000 up. Windrowers less 
than haybines. Long 85 HP diesel tractors 
$3600, delivered. 45 HP diesel tractors $4600 - 
4-wheel drive $5600. Massey 135, 165, and 135 
Vineyards in stock. Kubota 17 - 26 HP diesels. 
Farm or lawn tires. Mott & Hydra clipper 
mowers. Don Howard, Canandaigua, N.Y. 
14424, 315/394-3413. 

WANTED: POST PEELER. State price and 
condition. Write Arnold E. Forest, North 
Concord, Vermont 05858. 

WANTED - FRIEND SPRAYER, 35 G.P.M. 
Hydraulic or Row Crop Sprayer. Call collect 
208/795-5841. 

TRIPLE THE CAPACITY of your pick-up 
with a gooseneck trailer by Donahue Mfg. 
Jay T. Francis, Berne, N.Y. 12023. 518/872- 
0426. 

CLAY HOG FINISHING Equipment complete 
package, electro plated steel gates partitions, 
posts, waterbowls, 8-20” ventilating fans, con- 
trolled fresh air intakes, automatic feeding 
system with separate control for each pen. 
Equipment will make 20 pens 8 ft. wide by 
14 ft. or 16 ft. long. Equipment was originally 
ordered for building 34 ft. by 80 ft. but not 
installed. In original factory cartons. This 
type system can be seen in operation. Priced 
to sell. Clair Hodgins, Rt. 77, Basom, New 
York 140138. 716/948-9541. 

WANTED: ALLIS CHALMERS round hay 
baler. Any distance. Alfred Roeder, Seneca, 
Kansas 66588. 

PICKWICK 60 GALLON bottled gas poultry 
sealder for sale. Urban, Route 4, Binghamton, 
N.Y. 13901. 

PIONEER BEAN COMBINE, Model 2VA, 36”. 
Combined less than 200 acres, excellent con- 
dition. John Debrucque, Sr., Canastota, N.Y. 
138032. 315/697-7344. 


FOR SALE - TWO used straw choppers for 
John Deere 95 combine. Reasonable. Call 
Donald Walck, 4720 Lockport Road, Lockport, 
N.Y. 14094. 716/625-8745. 

NASCO FOOT TRIMMING stall for 
Only slightly used. Call 315/597-5073. 


NURSERY STOCK 


FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. Large 
selection of standard and dwarf fruit trees. 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries and 
others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, orna- 
mentals, flower and vegetable seeds, berries, 
grapes. Kelly Bros., 907 Maple St., Dansville, 
NIV FPAA Se 
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REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 

VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE ~- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement places. 
Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nelsonia, 
Virginia 23414, 

FARMS, ACREAGE, HOMES, Business Op- 
Dortunities. Decker Real Estate, Rt. 11, 
Whitney Point, New York 13746. 607/692-3665. 
In the heart of the Southern Tier”. Please 
call or write your desires - we’ll try to help! 
FREE CATALOG! Giant Summer edition! 
Over 5,400 properties described, pictured - 
land, farms, homes, businesses - recreation, 
retirement. Selected best thruout the U-S.! 
74 years’ service, over 670 offices, 40 states 
coast to coast. Mailed free from the world’s 
largest! Strout Realty, Inc., 60-RT E, 42nd 
St., New York, N.Y..10017, 
































sale. 














SIGNS 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104, 


BUY WOOD SIGN Letters Direct. Cut Sign 
costs. Make attractive signs for your business 
with durable, plywood letters. Write: North- 
land Products SR-382AA. Rockland, Maine 
04841, 








SILOS 


SILOS - Factory Creosote treated wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box A-6 Una- 
dilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 








SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! 
proved trap. Guaranteed 
particulars. Roy Vail, 
45813. 





Get new, im- 
satisfaction. Free 
Antwerp 10, Ohio 


STAMPS & COINS 


GENUINE CONTINENTAL CURRENCY Bill 
$5.95; Half-Dime $3.95. Coin Catalog 25¢. 
Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 


TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS - Farm tractors, cars, trucks 
and graders, heavy duty - low prices. Also 
load binders and binder chain. Prompt ship- 
ment. Freight prepaid, shipments over $150. 
Write for chain catalog. Phone orders collect - 
901/527-5601. Southern Parts Corp., Box 7035, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 


TOURS 











YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 


TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 


ing. 3 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 








TRACTOR PARTS 


TRACTOR PARTS - Save up to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts - whatever the make, what- 
ever the model! 250 wheel and crawler types 
covered! Sensational catalog for $1.00. Sur- 
plus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, N.D. 58102. 








TRAPPING SUPPLIES 


SNAKE, TURTLE, ANIMAL, Bird Traps. 
Specialized supply catalog 50¢. Stromberg’s 
Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 








TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 








WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED FOR PROFESSIONAL restoration 
any antique autos and antique bicycles. JAC, 
Box 742, Clifton, N.J. 07013. 

CONV. ROADSTER, phaeton only. Any make, 
any condition 1915/41. Box 722, Paterson, N.J. 
07503. 

WANTED - NATURAL COLOR barn siding 
and hewn beams. Call or write I. M. Wiese, 
Main St., Southbury, Conn. 06488. Phone 
203/264-5309 or 205/354-8911. 














A 70-ACRE TRACT of land in southern New 
Hampshire with approximately 2,000 ft. State 
road frontage, 10 acres of pasture land with 
accompanying timberland. Phone: Portsmouth, 
N.H. 603/436-2097 after 6:00 PM. 

FOR SALE - 14 ACRES between Oneida and 
Canastota - 400 ft. frontage. Anna Otts, 
Canastota, N.Y. 13032. Phone 315/697-9800. 
VILLAGE HOME, GARAGE and barn near 


Seneca Lake, $12,500. Box 255, Lodi, New 
York 14860. 


ROOM & BOARD 


RETIRED MAN wishes room and board in 
the country. Write Box 369-GY, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED: Farmer dealer. 
Lucrative opportunity. Sell mineral supple- 





ment, insecticides, animal health products. 
ones Box 205, East Syracuse, N.Y. 
0057, 








PROFIT BY SELLING Mehu-Maija Steam 
Tocess Juice Extractors. Send a large self- 
addressed and stamped envelope for your 
a information. Osmo O. Heila, Podunk 
oad, Trumansburg, N.Y. 14886. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
So Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
vi Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
eee in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
No cust Co., 33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
ew York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 





SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
ae Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
ae Inds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
—wourn, New York 18021 Dept. G. 

HOR SALE - Somkery Arts’ Signs. Write to 
Ren Cutts, Rt. 7, Box 4682, New Port 
lchey, Florida 33552. 
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HORSE COLLARS, used Carriage and Coach 
or Hack for driving harness, any size. All 
Leather, closed at top. $5.00 to $25.00 depend- 
ing on condition. F. G. Johnson, Box 273, 
Sudbury, Mass. 01776. Phone 617/443-9206. 


OLD ANTIQUE GUNS wanted. E. W. Galvin, 
Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., Springfield, N.J. 
07081. 


WANTED - A SOLID MARKET wagon, ex- 
press wagon or carriage to use with light pair. 
Also sleigh and pairs of arch-type bells that 
go on driving bridles or harness saddles. Also 
a few harness brasses. Harold Blackie, Jr., 
Forest Street, Dunstable, Mass. 01827. Phone 
617/649-7474, 








WOMEN’S INTEREST 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 lbs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Write Corwill 
International, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 


COLD WATER DILL PICKLES! Can in 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious,  erisp. 
Factory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - GREAT RECIPES! 
Bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00 MHamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft and cot- 
tage! Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! 
Complete instructions! Recipes $1.00. Hamil- 
tons, Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


COVER YOUR BRIDGE TABLES, etc., with 
foam-backed jersey cloth used in ladies’ coats. 
These are factory ends. They run 388” or 
wider by 60” long. My husband is Shop Fore- 
man at coat factory where they have these 
lovely materials. Material retails for $4.00 
yard. Price - $2.00 postpaid. Also double 
knit polyester skirt lengths, $2.00. No C.O.D. 
Money-back guarantee. Marie McGuirk, 201 
Hulls Highway, Southport, Conn. 06490. 




















The Allis-Chalmers Model 175 
gasoline-powered tractor has more 
power for intermediate farming 
chores, say the manufacturers. 
The tractor is equipped with a 
four cylinder, 226 cubic inch dis- 
placement engine to provide 60 
pto hp at 1,800 rpm. Features 
include eight forward speeds with 
simplified shift arrangement, hand- 
operated dual clutch, 17 gpm hy- 
draulic pump, three-point hitch, 
and two hydraulic outlets. 





Massey-Ferguson’s latest entry 
in the field of haying equipment 
is the MF 655. A swather powered 
by a 6-cylinder, 225 cubic inch, 
55-hp engine, it comes with 12, 
15, 18 and 21 foot draper tables, 
and has hydrostatic drive for pre- 
cise speed and turning control. 
An optional five-bar pick-up reel 
with tough plastic fingers is also 
available. 





AUTOMATIC 
15 Models 


Lice, flies & other 
insects hate Wadler 
Applicators to death. 
Result: calmer cattle, 
improved condition, 
better weight. They 
install anywhere 


easily. 
Doesn’t Have It 


Write for FREE 
Catalog Order Direct 


WADLER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1340-C, Galena, Kan. 66739 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


Model 35 


$2750 


Prepaid 
If Your Dealer 





FISHERMEN - HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
1%’ Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Ilus.) or 
Button End — $3.00 pr. plus 50¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dept. AA 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 


FARMERS - 


Free Brochure 


RUNNION 
i, SILOS ce 
CHOICE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN 

Unadilla Silo Co., Box a-ce , Unadilla, N.Y. 











One man can roll up 4 to 6 
tons of hay per hour with Round- 
er, the giant round bale maker 
by Hesston. Pickup tines sweep 
the windrow into bale-forming 
belts which compress the hay into 


a 1,500-pound roll. Twine wraps 
the bale without needles or knot- 
ters. When it’s the desired size, 
the weather-resistant bale is dis- 
charged out the back and may 
be either left in the field or moved 
to a storage area by one of Hess- 
ton’s small StakMovers. 


Incorporating a high-capacity 
48-inch rotor, plus exclusive 45- 
degree auger feeding system, the 
new 48 Forage Blower recently 
introduced by International Har- 
vester can handle haylage, corn 
silage or high-moisture corn with 
ease. Other features include an 
exclusive swing-away blower out- 
let to provide easy access to the 
rotor and blades, a reversible rim 
sheet, adjustable paddles, drive- 
through wagon clearance, and 
adjustable transport wheels and 
hitch. 





FLIES | 
Rob Your Milk (heck 


KLEEN-KOW 





ROCKLAND 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Passaic Avenue, W. Caldwell, N. J. 
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LET THE GOVERNMENT DO IT! 


I suspect if one were to make an 
exhaustive list of all the things that 
have been tried both by producers 
and/or processors and manufacturers, 
there would be a real paper short- 
age! A wide variety of crops and live- 
stock have been grown, and coopera- 
tive efforts have raised large sums 
of money to process, promote and 
market the products. Results? If 
the idea was sound and the timing 
was right, it probably caught on. If 
not, it simply went the way of all 
flesh. 

Fruit production without reason- 
able safety from frost hazard could 
not last on a commercial basis. Pota- 
toes were no longer grown in poorly 
suited situations once we moved be- 
yond the idea of growing for “home 
use only.” Sheep production came 
and prospered; then as conditions 
changed, other areas began to grow 
the woolies while the dairy cow took 
over around here. The list is endless 
and still growing. Sugar beets were 
tried and failed to make the grade. 
Corn for grain came and almost 
went, but returned, thanks to chang- 
ing conditions . . . hybrids, mechaniza- 
tion of harvesting, and so on. 

The guiding hand in determining 
the growth or decline of an enter- 
prise was its profitability. The losses 
incurred as a result of this trial and 
error system were sometimes large, 
but response to profits was pretty 
sure to be an accurate reflection of 
opportunities at that time unless 
there were subsidies, supports or 
other governmentally-imposed de- 
vices that made it difficult to read 
exactly what the market wanted and 
would pay. 

For years we produced more wheat 
and feed grains than were used at 
the supported prices. Without sup- 
ports, what we produced would have 
sold and been used at what it would 
bring, and producers would have 
been guided in their planning by 
what the market said it wanted and 
at what price. Likewise, I suspect 
that without the government sub- 
sidy, most areas would have long- 
since gone out of sugar beet produc- 
tion. 

Have we learned anything over 
these years about letting prices and 
competition guide production? I 
suspect not! The latest evidence that 
some still believe government can do 
better than private enterprise can 
be seen in the proposal of New York 
State Senator H. Douglas Barclay. 
He would set up a rural resources 
corporation, a state agency and 
public benefit corporation authorized 
“to apply for federal funds, provide 
technical assistance, and construct, 
rehabilitate and repair appropriate 
projects which are economically 
beneficial to rural areas.” 

The Senator visualizes the corpora- 
tion as financing the construction of 
a soybean processing plant and a 
maple syrup processing plant, among 
other projects. He mentions fresh 
water fish farming and the develop- 
ment of craft industries. Who can 
be against any new developments 
if they can meet a need and pay 
their way? No one! The point is 
that under a state-financed corpora- 
tion, how will one ever know if a 
project meets these criteria? 

Isn’t it reasonable to assume that 
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those in the industry are smart 
enough to recognize needs and op- 
portunities? Does anyone seriously 
doubt that there is enough private 
capital available to finance any new 
projects that seem likely to pay out? 
Cooperatives and corporations, as 
well as individuals, have impressed 
us over the years with their willing- 
ness to invest in the future once they 
were reasonably convinced that a 
new situation had possibilities. Banks 
have been willing to put up money 
if they were convinced something 
was sound. 

Does it seem reasonable that a 
state-financed corporation will have 
the experience, business judgment 
and objectivity of those in the private 
sector? I doubt it. Even if they did, 
is there really any excuse for govern- 
ment to be in business in competition 
to private business? 

Lastly, if a government-backed 
project turned out to be a loser, 
does anyone have any real hope that 
a realistic decision to abandon it 
would be forthcoming? Private busi- 
nessmen seem to have a way of ad- 
mitting a mistake if the red ink 
continues. But why should a govern- 
ment agency call it quits and destroy 
all those jobs and votes just because 
a project didn’t work out so well? 
They can keep priming the pump 
with more tax money. 

Research into the feasibility or 
limitation of new industries or facili- 
ties may be a public function. Some- 
how, I have a lot of confidence that 
private investors will investigate for 
themselves before they put much 
money on the line, regardless of 
“findings” by government employees 
who have not invested one nickel of 
their own... and don’t plan to! 


SHOULD WE CANCEL 
THE INSURANCE POLICY? 


For many years the trend has 
been to protect ourselves with more 
and more of a wider and wider range 
of insurance coverage. There was a 
time when a fire insurance policy on 
the buildings and perhaps enough 
life insurance for a burial fund was 
considered adequate. 

As investments increased and 
farming became a more capital- 
oriented business, the risks involved 
dictated more insurance and more 
kinds of insurance. Wind, hail and 
flood policies became available. It 
became prudent to insure livestock 
and produce against fire and some- 
times theft. 

Household goods and_ personal 
possessions rated coverage and even- 
tually a whole blanket protection 
policy evolved. Sometime along the 
way, the car needed to be written 
up, not only to protect the owner 
from loss when it was damaged or 


Farm News, Notes 
and Nonsense 


by Harold Hawley, 
Weedsport, New York 


destroyed but even more important, 
when it went berserk and did damage 
to others. Then the legal eagles began 
to convince juries of the great value 
of their clients’ losses due to injuries 
suffered at the hands of or on the 
property of another...and_ public 
liability policies became a must. 


Vigilance 


Meanwhile, both as a way to pre- 
vent economic loss and as a protec- 
tion to the public, producers and 
government agencies were using a 
whole new battery of approaches to 
disease losses. Tests were developed 
to detect diseased animals. Tubercu- 
losis in cattle was all but eliminated. 
In fact, so successful was the program 
that the detection tests were spaced 
further apart. Lo, we found that 
while our backs were turned, the 
enemy “snuck back” into an occa- 
sional herd. Increased vigilance was 
the only answer. 

By vaccination programs, slaughter 
and quarantine regulations, swine 
producers all but wiped out hog 
cholera. State after state was de- 
clared cholera-free. Within the past 
couple or three years a little care- 
lessness here and there, born of over- 
confidence, has led to some rather 
scary outbreaks again. Back to the 
old syringe! 

Many of us went through the 
wringer with brucellosis in our herds. 
Again, tests were devised to spot 
the reactors. A program was set up 
to move all infected animals to 
slaughter. A public-financed calfhood 
vaccination program was inaugurated 
to protect the animals from the 
disease and assure the public of a 
safer milk supply. It was a long 
battle, but the results were of im- 
measurable benefit. 


Sitting Ducks 


So, where are we today? Sitting 
here all complacent and ready for 
another hard lesson! Calfhood vac- 
cinations as a public-financed pro- 
gram have been abandoned. It’s 
true, the “ring-test” is a cheap and 
effective way to spot a herd with a 
problem. However, one has to won- 
der, considering the mobility of 
cattle these days, if a periodic testing 
of the milk is adequate protection. 
Cows or heifers sold and shipped in 
every direction could spread the in- 
fection far and wide in no time flat. 


No one, I believe, cancels his in- 
surance policies just because he 
hasn’t had any fire, flood, theft or 
accident lately. But aren’t we doing 
just that when we discontinue our 
calfhood vaccination program? In 
spite of what the experts say, the 
history of over-confidence with other 
diseases believed to be eradicated 
leads me to suggest that we are 
riding for a fall one of these fine 
days. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


It has long been a_ recognized 
principle that school board members 
shouldn’t do business with the school, 
or be on its payroll. Many schools 
even look askance at the notion of 
having the spouse of a board member 
on the staff. 

Lately, a new problem has sur- 
faced. Teachers employed in an- 
other district may be elected to the 
school board in the district where 
they reside. 

A few years ago this would have 
seemed a desirable thing; a person 
teaching in another district could 
have brought a different point of 
view back to the local board. 

We have now moved to collective 
bargaining, not just on a school-by- 
school basis, but with county and 
area teacher associations exchanging 
information and employing negotia- 
tors to represent several schools. A 
school board member in school A, 
also a teacher in school B, would 
know things about the situation in 
school A useful to the teachers and 
negotiator in school B. Not the least 
of these would be the parameters set 
up by school board A as to the limits 
to which a negotiator could go. 

I'm not implying that many teach- 
ers would divulge the board strategy 
from their home district, yet some 
would. Because of this possibility, | 
have reluctantly concluded _ that 
staff members from any district 
should be barred from membership 
on the board of education in their 
home districts. 

I have been known to argue long 
and loud on the other side of this 
issue in the past. In general, all 
people should be eligible to hold 
office. However, when we have the 
potential for a conflict of interest as 
we do now with formal negotiations, 
I have to feel that it’s time to re- 
strict membership on any school 
board to those men and women not 
employed by a school district. 


DECISIONS! DECISIONS! 


One time we went to a rodeo in 
Wyoming in which a couple of the 
competitors were also entered in 
events at another rodeo a hundred 
miles away. The prizes were large. 
They had a plane at their disposal 
and hopped back and forth to have 
a shot at the money in both places. 

Here in the Northeast, with its 
great variety of attractions and op- 
portunities, anyone would have to 
be triplets and have a magic carpet 
to participate in even a portion of 
those that interest them. 

Whatever your thing, it’s happen- 
ing somewhere nearby! A_ list of 
things taking place within easy dis- 
tance is almost staggering in its 
variety. Start anywhere . . . boating, 
swimming, fishing, or go over the 
hill for a horse show or trail ride, oT 
go to the wildlife refuge for a look- 
see, to the museum or zoo, to field 
trials, or to good restaurants, or play 
golf, or go to church, or take a ride 
on the back roads with your girl 
friend (who, I trust, may also be 
your wife). 

The list is almost endless and for 
this we are all thankful. It’s not a ba 
thing when we can mostly pursue 
what interests and rewards us most. 
Let’s count our blessings! 


American Agriculturist, June, 1974 
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WER SAFETY 
feading the list of yard and gar- 


») equipment involved with serious 


iries and deaths are power lawn 
wers, riding mowers, and garden 
‘tors, according to the U. S. Con- 
ier Product Safety Commission. 
\otary power mowers account for 
greatest percentage of power 
wer accidents that annually result 
over 60,000 injuries requiring 
spital emergency room care. 
Jareless operation and_ product 
‘ects play major roles in such acci- 
its. The two major hazards are: 
ect contact with moving blades 


hile clearing the discharge chute 
- while mowing on an incline; and 


ypelled objects such as_ stones, 


ive or pieces of wood. The follow- 


safety precautions should be 


acen when using rotary mowers: 


Wear sturdy shoes. Never mow 


hen tired or in a hurry. Rake the 


a carefully before mowing. Be 
e others are out of the area be- 
e starting. Never remove any of 
safety guards and shields. Do not 
nd in a direct line with the dis- 


wer. 
Never leave the mower running 
1 unattended. Never refuel the 
wer while it is running or hot. 
re gasoline in a safety container 
ay from living areas. Never tip or 
the mower when it is running. 
im off the mower and let the 
ides stop before clearing the chute. 
sconnect the spark plug before fur- 
r maintenance or repairs. Wear 
ety glasses, and never permit 
idren to use the mower. 





Re OTECTIVE SERVICE 











OR. Ste beet BE Cele Sag ais 





Bice negeeinniotinbermmtemencnaee 


‘ndoning the usual barn swallow 
‘tats, this little mother sought se- 
¥y atop a familiar sign. Mr. and 

Charles E. Dodge of Pittsfield, 
‘ Hampshire, tell us this is the first 
an outdoor site has been chosen 
any of these yearly visitors. We 
flattered — but we hasten to point 
that our protective service is not 


ely ‘for the birds.”’ 


erican A griculturist, June, 1974 





READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Arnold Sheeley, Rock Hill 
Refund on freezer. -----.- - $221.43 
Mr. William Board, Delhi 











Refund on compressor... . . . 174.32 
Mrs. Clarice Lanigan, Westbury 

Refundtonigas:capyssnsy =) oe Sal 
Mr. David March, Munnsville 

Refundionsorder sae ae 21.66 
Mr. Thomas O'Brien, Constableville 

Refondsonicandsae ase ne 12.95 
Mrs. Nora Aiken, Marathon 

Billingicancelled: > 2rsnc-s eo 5.85 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. Eleanor Whitmoyer, Unityville 

Refundsoniorden= ss ea ne 30.16 
Mr. Allen McKoley, Coudersport 

Refund on seat covers. ..... - 24.70 







Mrs. Lois Soberick, Berwick 

Refundioncordersni ee eee 7.69 
Mr. Ellis Knepper, Waterfall 
Refundions orders) ee ee 


NEW JERSEY 


Mrs. Orrie Terpstra, Columbia 
Insurance settlement... ... . . 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Crofton Smith, Belmont 
Refund on book 


VERMONT 


Mrs. Jean Beaudry, Swanton 
Refundionstoyzenernss 1aousen as aan SeO7, 


DELAWARE 


Mrs. Charles Holden, Milton 
Refund on tires 























UNORDERED MERCHANDISE 


It took an act of Congress a couple 
of years ago to cut down on the 
mushrooming number of organiza- 
tions which were cluttering the mails 
with unordered merchandise. 

The U. S. Postal Reorganization 
Act provides that unsolicited or un- 
ordered merchandise shall be deemed 
an unconditional gift. New York 
State residents previously had been 
relieved of any obligations in con- 
nection with such practices by a 
1968 state law. 

Two kinds of merchandise can be 
sent through the mail legally with- 
out the recipient’s consent or agree- 
ment — free samples plainly marked 
as such, and merchandise mailed by 
a charitable organization asking for 
contributions. In either case, the 
recipient is not obligated to pay for 
or return the merchandise. He can 
use it or toss it — whichever suits 
his fancy. It is illegal for the sender 
to dun him or send bills demanding 
payment. 

Donations sent in response to un- 
ordered-gift solicitations may be 
tax deductible if the organization 
is on the exempt list of the Internal 
Revenue Service. Some charitable 
groups send order forms to be used 
in ordering merchandise. Purchases 
made in that manner are not tax 
deductible. 

Any abuse of these regulations 
should be reported to the Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 20580. 

It has long been a violation of 
postal regulations to ship unordered 
goods C.0.D. Never accept such a 
shipment. You should keep in mind, 
however, that the shipper may have 
been the victim of a prankster or 
juvenile who placed an apparent 
bona fide order for shipment to you. 
A letter to the company should re- 
solve the matter. 


































IN HOSPITAL AT HOME 





$10,768.60 BENEFITS PAID 


Suffering a severly broken hip, puncture wounds, cuts and 
bruises when his car crashed into a tree, Thomas Bow of Basom, 
N.Y. drew $10,768.60 from a combination of North American 
policies which paid medical expenses and weekly income while in 
and out of the hospital. Local agent, Lock Norton, of Elba, N.Y., 
brought help to Mr. Bow in his time of need. 

































His letter of thanks to agent Norton — 


| would like to express my most sincere appreciation for your kindness and con- 
sideration during my misfortune. 

On June 30, | suffered multiple injuries due to a car accident. | was discharged 
from the hospital on December 3, only to return on July 24, for more surgery. 
Both times, North American Accident Insurance and you, Mr. Norton, responded 
to my needs. Still as a result of the accident, | was admitted to the hospital two 
more times. 

| would highly suggest North American Accident Insurance to everyone. It has 
certainly been of great value to me. 

Thank you again Mr. Norton and North American. 


Mantas of Coe! 


BENEFITS PAID 









































Richard Trumble, Canajoharie, N.Y. ....$ 105.00 Roger Bliss, South New Berlin, N.Y. ....$2725.00 
Knife slipped—cut thumb Hit by tree limb—loss of eye 

Ivan Weaver, Forestport, N.Y. _....... 179.03 Robert Barrows, Marathon, N.Y. 459.42 
Plate fell off trailer—broke foot Stepped on nail—inj. foot 

Carina Padgett, Tully, N.Y. : 245.95 Daniel@anis2Delnt-oNsVes a eee 1900.00 
Auto accident—injured leg Fell on ramp—broke hip 

Frederick Olmstead, Holcomb, N.Y. 220.85 Frederick Vollkommer, Andes, N.Y. ... 203.45 
Getting off tractor—inj. ankle Pipe fell—broke wrist 

Eugene Rosman, New Hampton, N.Y. .. 1248.39 Walter Wittmeyer, Springville, N.Y. 184.28 
Butted by bull—head injury Chain saw accident—cut leg 

Leon Zanow, Lyndonville, N.Y. _.......... 359.45 Edward McRedmond, Johnstown, N.Y. .. 2215.00 
Tire blew—inj. shoulder, hand Pedestrian accident—inj. head, broke leg 

Robert Wesley, Fulton, N.Y. ........... 470.06 Brenda Lanni, Alexander, N.Y. _.......... 1571.67 
Fell from combine—inj. shoulder Auto accident—broke leg 

Emma Moore, Cherry Valley, N.Y. .... 1255.70 Robert Lyndaker, Carthage, N.Y. 662.35 
Auto accident—inj. head Auto accident—broke collarbone 

D. Bosschaart, Richfield Sprgs., N.Y. . 612.82 Thomas Beller, Carthage, N.Y. ......... 271.25 
Kicked by heifer—broke rib Knocked down by cow—inj. neck, back 

Louis Amyot, Hammond, N.Y. _ 1276.85 Albert Fitzgerald, Lowville, N.Y. _....... 1300.00 
Hit by calf—broke wrist Painting bridge, fell—inj. knee 

Margaret Lantry, Helena, N.Y. _ 1900.00 Matya:McCoy,. Bima; NsYourus2 ee 1610.00 
Bike hit by car—broke leg, hip Fell on barn floor—broke hip 

Floyd Armlin, Middleburg, N.Y. _ 1064.09 David Case, Canastota, N.Y. ............... 1300.00 
Cranking tractor—inj. wrist Fell from ladder—broke leg 

Gary Kelly, Burdett, N.Y. 0... 956.14 Clarence Freeland, Rochester, N.Y. 282.29 
Log came over dozer—injured wrist Getting off tractor—injured Rei 

G. Howard Jenison, Waterloo, N.Y. .. 222.86 Eldred Scheele, Macedon, N.Y. .. 1932.87 
Auto accident—cut face Fell from ladder—broke hip 

Leo Smolos, Bradford, N.Y. _........... 610.00 Raymond Cole, Palmyra, N.Y. _............. 2155.00 
Fell from ladder—broke elbow Fell thru hay chute—broke hip, arm 

William Whitney, Bath, N.Y. ............ 269.98 Peter Bliek, Jr., Marion, N.Y. ............. 627.10 
Gored by cow—broke rib Sorting onions, caught in rollers—cut hand 

Marie Keleski, Cutchogue, N.Y... 531.75 Bernard Pfaff, Attica, N.Y. ........... 734.63 
Auto accident—inj. knee, teeth Caught between beaters—inj. foot 

Richard Harlin, Owego, N.Y. ............ 394.25 Donald McCormick, Java Center, N.Y. .. 1757.17 
Auto accident—inj. head Jumped off tractor—inj. knee 

Frances Searles, Lansing, N.Y. ......... 222.86 Jack Ingraham, Dundee, N.Y. ............ 240.50 
Pushed by goat—broke toe Fell on elevator—inj. leg 

Milton Tyler, Ft. Ann, N.Y. 0.00... 352.01 James Harper, Granville Summit, Pa. . 374.89 
Kicked by cow—broke knee Glove caught in PTO—inj. hand 

Bradley Green, Cuba, N.Y. .............. 208.71 Gilbert Carlin, Meshoppen, Pa. _........ 462.50 
Slipped and fell—broke arm Kicked by cow—broke ankle 

Gary Schwab, Delevan, N.Y. .......... 1455.70 Virginia Smith, Stewartsville, N.J. 493.37 
Gun accident—inj. leg Hit by garege door—head injury 

Russell Smith, E. Randolph, N.Y, 404.57 Pearl Pope, Vincentown, N.J. .............. 1075.60 
Tripped over welding cord—broke knee Fell off ladder—broke leg 

Edward Ryan, Aurora, N.Y. .... ........... 560.00 Arnold Williams, Caribou, Me. ......... 520.71 
Fell on step—broke ankle Pickup truck accident—internal injuries 

Ezio Fabro, Fredonia, N.Y. _................ 2141.97 Naomi Norton, Vergennes, Vt. _.......... 434.23 
Driving tractor—inj. back Tripped, fell—broke wrist 

Joseph Kelwaski, Sherman, N.Y. _. . 1160.00 Wesley Miller, Jeffersonville, Vt. .... 432.86 


Fell into PTO—broke knee Slipped in hole running—inj. leg 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


Y a: ¥ 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 











ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Surge Planning Service offer. 
They can help you fit your 
milking requirements into an 
overall plan that includes 
housing, manure handling, 
holding areas, feeding 

and calving. 


: Planning. 
re. Take advantage of the wealth 
. % ' of information and knowledge 
=. Ss KP we 1 \e. your Surge dealer and the 


Installation. 

Your Surge dealer and his 
personnel have completed 
hundreds of hours of training 
aimed at making sure your 
system is installed properly. 
And, since they all live in 

your community, they’ll be 
around to make sure everything 
goes according to plan. 


“SS Labor Efficiency. 

~~" Automated milkers, prep stalls, 
| crowd gates, push button 

* cleaning and automatic door 
openers all help save time 

and make a more profitable 

: dairy operation. 


Good Cow Milking. 
Revolutionary QTO milkers 
stabilize vacuum and remove 
teat cups automatically as 
each quarter is milked out. 
QTO units milk faster, cleaner 
and combine with prep stalls 
to provide the right milking 
routine every time. 


Quality Cooling. 

To protect your milk and help 
you market the best product, 
Surge provides a complete 

line of farm tanks, pre-coolers 
and ice builders to meet 

_ the specific needs of your dairy. 


Service. 

Your Surge dealer offers 
preventative maintenance to 
keep your milking system 
performing at maximum 
efficiency. Results: Reliable, 
sustained high performance 
that keeps labor costs down 
and profit per man hour up. 





“ ” 


Youre a step ahead with Surge 


Shown is a fully-automated SURGE 


double-four Sawtooth parlor system. 


For more information see your Surge Dealer 
or write to Babson Bros. Co. 
2100 South York Road, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 
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Modernize 
your 








Ford 
tractor 






Work in the shade. Cool and safe 


Add an economical fiberglass canopy to your tractor for hot 
summer days. It attaches to Ford roll bars that help protect 
the tractor driver in case of an upset. We'll install the 
complete package...roll bar, seat beltand canopy...ata 
very modest cost. We can also install the super-comfort seat 
Ford introduced last year. Settle down with armrests, 
hydraulic suspension, adjustments for height and weight. 
Give yourself a little luxury this year... stay cool and safe. 


| Good Morfing, 











Plug in new hydraulic convenience 


Ford quick-couplers for remote hydraulics let you connect or 
disconnect hoses fast, even with pressure in the lines. A 
special valve seals the coupling instantly, minimizing drip. 
Fast, clean, easy. Equip your present Ford tractor remote 
hydraulics with these thrifty couplers and hoses. You’ll save 
time, trouble, and costly oil spills. 







Cab comfort plus upset protection 


New Safety Cab for Ford 5000 and 7000 tractors features 
two-door convenience. Sound-absorbing materials help 
reduce noise inside. Order cab with or without 24,000 BTU 
air conditioner. Heaters are standard. All cabs dealer- 
installed for quick availability. 


AMERICA! 





Come in... let’s talk. 
We’re listed on the facing page 





| Tractors 
Bae elaine 


| \Let’s talk. 


NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 
Florida Implement Co., Inc. 


ARCADE 
Larry Romance 


N 

Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 
BATAVIA 
Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BINGHAMTON 

Tri-City Ford Tractor 
CALVERTON 

Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yonder Brothers, Inc. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 


CROTON FALLS 
North Country Ford Tractor, Inc. 


DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 


DUNDEE 
Dundee Motors, Inc. 


ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 


ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodd’s Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moore’s Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 


HIGHLAND 
W. E. Haviland, Inc. 


ACA 

Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 
Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 
Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYONS FALLS 
Lewis County Equip. Corp. 

MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 
PERU 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 


PINE PLAINS 
Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 


PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
SODUS 

DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
TROY 

Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 
ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FANWOOD 

Landpower Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 


Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 


Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 
See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 
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OUR COVER 


Haying is a hot job in July... just as 
it's always been. A farm pond is a great 
as these young folks 


way to cool off... 
can testify at the Raymer farm near Lyons, 
New York. 


STATE FARM MAGAZINES 
FIRST WITH FARM FAMILIES 








Model 8 Crop-Carrier— ery versatile, very reliable. 


This New Holland 
‘super wagon’ proves 
allwagons are not alike. 


We'd like to end the 
“one wagon is as good 
as another” myth. 

Allit takes is a close 
look at the New Holland 
Model 8. 

Not everybody has a 
worm-gear drive that 
moves the apron 
smoothly, without 
surges that strain the 
chain (and everything 
else). | 

Not everybody has 
an extra-wide cross- 


gs 


cross-conveyor. Controls ne 


fi 


ar 





conveyor for high-speed 
unloading—and practi- 
cally no bridging. | 

Not everybody has 
variable speed drive 
that lets you choose 
from a wide range of 
unloading speeds. 

All wagons are not 
alike. See your New 
Holland dealer and see 
for yourself how the 
“super wagon” earns 


its name. 


Sperry New Holland is 
a division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 


NEW HOLLAND 


discharge. 


“Back door” standard. 








GRAIN STORAGE 


Northeastern Grange leaders have been seek- 
ing to convince federal authorities that some of 
the grain storages to be built by the govern- 
ment should be located in the Northeast. 

A fundamental problem confronting livestock 
and poultry farmers in the region is that there 
is only a week’s grain supply stored in the 
Northeast at any given time. A rail strike or 
national disaster could cut off the feed supply 
and cause major problems for dairy herds and 
poultry flocks. 

Suggestions for storage locations include 
Albany and Buffalo in New York, plus Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire and New London, 
Connecticut. In any event, the storages must 
by federal regulation be located at a seaport. 

Northeastern feed-supply companies obviously 
have some grain-storage capacity, but it seems 
reasonable to press for erection of federal grain 
storage in the region. They will be built some- 
where ...some have already been built in the 
Midwest. The Northeast, contrary to uninformed 
opinion, is a major livestock and poultry area; 
it badly needs .assurance of an uninterrupted 


feed supply. 


THE GREAT WINDSHIELD CRISIS 


Once upon a time, in the far-off land of 
Organized States, Joe Everyman was driving 
to town. He didn’t cuss often, but he swore a 
bit this morning at the bugs that splattered the 
windshield, making road vision difficult. 

In town, he happened to meet college class- 
mate George Canter who now headed a public 
opinion research outfit called Timely Trends 
...and Joe mentioned his frustration with the 
smeared windshield. The pollster took some 
notes, and seemed to have a far-off look in his 
eye as they visited. 

Only a few months later, Joe noted a news- 
paper article reporting on a massive public- 
opinion poll conducted by Timely Trends 
concerning driving problems of the citizenry. 
Sure enough, bug-glopped windshields were 
named as problem number one by 68 percent 
of those responding. 

No sooner had this information hit the streets 
than a similar report was aired on TV by 
commentator Walter Uptight... solemnly 
intoning that a new menace was about to en- 
gulf the world. The leading newspaper at the 
nation’s capital, The Whippington Post, hu the 
streets with headlines quoting “informed 
sources” as saying that the president was re- 
sponsible for the gummed-up windshields be- 
cause of his bugging activities. Furthermore, 
the authors reported darkly, the president’s 
family had been seen releasing butterflies upon 
the White House lawn. 

Within weeks, the book “Genocide at the 
Windshield” became a best-seller. It was writ- 
ten by an organic mushroom worshipper, and 
made a case on behalf of dispensing with wind- 
shields so that the bugs could be spared in the 
interests of maintaining the balance of nature. 
Another book, this one entitled “Mass Graves 
at the Roadside,” predicted doom for mankind 
because of geometrically-escalating insect popu- 
lations. 

Senator Phoghorn then got into the act, prom- 
ising that “every resource of government would 
be utilized to mitigate this terrible situation.” 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


He called for hearings, with himself as chair- 
man, and _ successfully presented legislation 
authorizing a new federal organization (with 
5,000 employees initially) called the Bug-Off 
Agency ...soon to be referred to by most citi- 
zens as the Bug-Out Bunch. 

Consumerist groups blamed the windshield 
problem on the auto industry, and called for 
regulations requiring bugproof windshields 
within six months. The Sahara Club mounted 
a campaign to set aside the state of Alaska for 
a bug sanctuary, and sponsored parades featur- 
ing a horse-drawn vehicle called the Forever 
Buggy to dramatize the effort. 

Joe was amazed and amused by all the hulla- 
baloo he had started... but noted that his 
windshield was still dirty. So he decided to get 
at the guts of the problem himself and wash 
the windshield. As he worked, he mused upon 
the fact that a majority of mankind’s challenges 
are best met by ordinary folks getting the job 


done without fanfare or press conferences. 


WALK TALL 


Some time ago, it was my privilege to attend 
a luncheon where the Seymour Vander Veen 
family of Delanson (Schenectady County), New 
York was honored by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration as New York FHA Farm family of 
the Year. Seymour and Grace Vander Veen 
have five children (four boys and a girl), ranging 
in age from 14 to 2 years. 

Seymour and his wife are immigrants from 
Holland... both had dreamed of farming, but 
could not have realized that dream in the land- 
short country from which they came. He says, 
“So many people in America are born here, and 
automatically become citizens. Citizenship here 
is a great privilege, but most Americans don't 
appreciate what they have. 

“TJ lived for five years in Holland under Nazi 
occupation, and learned what oppression and 
being poor really meant. Nobody can appreciate 
anything until he has lived without it. America 
has given us a chance, and we are grateful for 
ie 

He went on to list three essentials of the 
family’s success... blessed by God, a family 
that pulls together, and determination. Paying 
tribute to his family, he said simply “Without 
my wife and whole family, I could never have 
been successful.” 

Beginning as a modern-day indentured worker 
toiling on the farm of a New Jersey man who 
sponsored him, Seymour has gone on to farm 
ownership and a net worth of more than 
$150,000. I'm tempted to be envious... until 
I think of the long hours and gallons of sweat 
that went into this process of achievement! 

The folks at Seven Views Farm have an un- 
abashedly grateful and positive feeling toward 
these United States ... and an unconcealed faith 
in the compassion of their Creator. Both at- 
titudes are refreshing in a nation where cynicism 
and negativism are the fashions of the day. 


As I visited with the Vander Veens, my mind — 


recalled many others I had interviewed over 
the years with similar experiences... the vet- 
erinarian who escaped Hungary just ahead of 
the Russian troops...the Connecticut dairy- 
man who left Czechoslovakia after the hammer 
and sickle had smashed a rebellion . . . the Polish 
farmer who had found in central New York a 
new life in the land of opportunity. All these 
can only smile with pity when young Americans 


talk about a “repressive society”... and their 
eyes look far away when they hear the native- 
born sons and daughters of Uncle Sam sneer at 
the land of their birth. 

We Americans are spoiled, folks... spoiled 
with affluence and ease . . . spoiled with the lack 
of perspective that comes from ignorance of the 
realities of life in other nations ...and spoiled 
with our rationalization whereby we seek to 
escape our own responsibility for what is, and 
for what could be. 

It has long been one of the great strengths 
of our nation that it has been steadily infused 
with new blood from overseas. Capable and 
aggressive people... folks willing to work hard 
in pursuit of their dreams... have come from 
all over the world to what is still widely recog- 
nized as the land of opportunity. They typical- 
ly outperform those of us who were born here, 
for they have not been softened by affluence. 

Ours is a nation that is a mixture of plus and 
minus, but still a nation infinitely worth de- 
fending. When your respect for it wanes, seek 
out someone like Seymour Vander Veen and 
ask him what the nation means to him... you'll 
walk taller for a long time! 


BETTER RENT 


Rented land accounts for 1 of every 5 acres of 
farmland in the Northeast. The quickest way 
to expand the size of a farm operation is to 
rent land... and it’s also usually the most eco- 
nomical. In general, it’s my impression that a 
great deal of land rents for less than the costs 
of owning it. 

This is particularly true in urbanizing areas 
where non-farm people own considerable acre- 
ages of cropland, and they are more interested 
in having it kept neat and attractive than in 
getting enough rent to make a profit. 


CLOSING THE GATES 


Dairymen in the U.S. have for years griped 
about imports of dairy products without the 
collection of countervailing duties that would 
prevent other countries from dumping subsidized 


. products here at cut-rate prices. ““Why,” they 


ask, “should we promote consumption of dairy 
products...and then see cheap foreign stuff 
swipe the larger market created by that promo- 
tion?” 

Anyway, the Canadians can teach us a lesson 
about eliminating competition. Cattlemen north 
of the border had been chafing for some time 
about American competition in the beef busi- 
ness... and they were searching in vain for an 
excuse to shut it off. Meat imports into the U.S. 
by the way, are estimated to be 1,575,000,000 
pounds in 1974! 

Finally, a golden opportunity arrived in the 
form of the court-ordered reinstatement of 
authority to use the growth-stimulating hormone 
DES in the United States. Canada then in effect 
slammed shut the gates to all U.S. beef. 

How come Uncle Sam leans so far over back- 
ward to accommodate dairy imports... even 
from countries subject to the dreaded hoof and 
mouth disease, and from countries imposing 
only minimal health standards on dairymen? 


THE PASSING PARADE 


Over the years, I’ve discovered . . . much to 
my dismay . . . that I’m dismally lacking in the 
ability to say the right thing to the ladies. 

My last attempt to be gallant was at a dinner 
party. Not feeling quite up to snuff, I was pick- 
ing at my meal without eating much of it. 

Finally, the gal seated next to me said, “What 
a small appetite you have tonight!” Trying to 
follow the rules of gallantry and flattery, I blurt- 
ed, “Sitting next to you would cause any man 
to lose his appetite!” 

Ah well... you can’t win ’em all! 
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by Jay Richter 


Washington 


report 


Up there on Capitol Hill, in the 
influential House Ways and Means 
Committee, Chairman Wilbur Mills 
of Arkansas and his committee col- 
leagues are again having a look at a 
practice that has come to be known 
as “‘tax-loss farming.” 

Tax-loss farming is generally prac- 
ticed by non-farmers with outside 
off-farm incomes derived from such 
sedentary practices as sitting on in- 
dustrial boards, clipping coupons, 
trading stocks and bonds, or perhaps 
from earnings at lawyering, doctoring 
and consulting. The idea is to reduce 
Uncle Sam’s tax take on these con- 
siderable incomes through canny 
investments in agriculture. 

Typically, the tax-loss farmer in- 
vests in a cattle feeding operation, 
or perhaps in the development of an 
orchard. The object is not principally 
one of profit on the farm enterprise, 
but sizable deductions on the tax 
return. 

Would real farmers be hurt by a 
crackdown on_ tax-loss farming? 
USDA’s Economic Research Service 
says no. In addition, says ERS, the 
U.S. Treasury would be helped. 

Suppose, for instance, that Con- 
gress put a limit of $10,000 on the 
amount of farm losses that could be 
claimed for tax purposes. Fewer than 
42,000 taxpayers would have to pony 
up some more money at tax time, 
but the amount would be consider- 
able — $258 million annually for the 
Treasury. 

It is plain that most of the people 
now saving such large amounts as 
these on their taxes are not farmers, 
and they are rich or well off. “The 
higher the basic income, the more 
frequent became the reported farm 
losses,” the ERS found. “Non-farm 
income was substantially higher for 
the farm-loss group than for the 
group reporting farm profits.” 

Bona fide farmers probably would 
benefit by a crackdown on tax-loss 
farming. One reason is that outside 
investors, disinterested in farm profits, 
can spell unfair competition for the 
man who is down on the farm trying 
to make his living. 


Chances looked good that Congress 
would finally approve the Egg Re- 
search and Consumer Information 
bill, permitting egg producers to tax 
themselves to finance market promo- 
tion. 


More imports of nonfat dry milk 
were expected to be authorized by 
the government as this issue went to 
press. This powder would be in addi- 
tion to the authorization of 150 
million pounds issued by the White 
House in March. 

Altogether, the government was 
expected to okay imports of at least 
265 million pounds of nonfat dry 
during 1974, or about the same as 
last year. 

Government import policy con- 
tinues to baffle and raise the hackles 
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of lawmakers from dairy country. 
They are frustrated, in particular, by 
refusal of officials to impose counter- 
vailing duties on dairy imports, in 
order that domestic dairy products 
might compete on an equal basis 
with subsidized foreign imports. 
U.S. Treasury Secretary William 
Simon has indicated that his depart- 
ment was “investigating” the matter 
of countervailing duties. But the tone 


Harvest 
anytime 


Store 
anyplace 


And cows 
loveit — 





and general thrust of Simon’s remarks 
left lawmakers from dairy states with 
little hope the government would 
use the duties. 

Several lawmakers are pushing 
hard for a new law that would force 
dairy imports to meet more demand- 
ing sanitation standards. Such a law 
could reduce imports, but its approv- 
al by Congress is not expected. Offi- 
cials of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare oppose the 
idea arguing that the government 
already has sufficient authority to 
insure that imports are as sanitary 
and safe as domestic dairy products. 

Imports of all dairy products in 
the first quarter of this year (4 mil- 
lion pounds of milk equivalent) ran 
365 percent above the first. three 
months of 1973 (1.5 million pounds 


of milk equivalent), the National 
Milk Producers Federation pointed 
out. The case of butter has been 
arousing perhaps the most protest 
from dairy leaders lately. 

In November and December of 
last year, the President allowed 
84 million pounds of above-quota 
butter, butter oil, and butter sub- 
stitutes containing butterfat to come 
into the country. This spring the 
price of butter declined sharply to 
levels below the support rate, forc- 
ing the government’s Commodity 
Credit Corporation to buy butter. 
Purchases between April 1 and June 
1 had mounted to about 6.5 million 
pounds, 

The Federation blamed this “sad” 
butter situation on “ill-advised im- 
port policy.” 





Now—with ChemStor liquid grain 
preservative—you can get corn 
and feed grain out of your fields 
early. When you want to. 


ChemStor also gives you low 
cost crop protection. The waste 
of crops left in the field is 
virtually eliminated. 


ChemStor treat and store 
high-moisture corn wherever you 
choose—right on the farm. There’s 
no need for air-sealed storage. 


Now you can put idle buildings 
back to work storing high-moisture 
grain. Simply be sure the grain is 
protected from additional 
moisture. Then store up to a year 
without fear of spoilage. 


Treat and feed without worry. 
ChemStor contains the same 
organic acids naturally found in 
the rumen. And ChemStor 
eliminates the mold spores in 
grain that can be harmful to 
animal health. 


Best of all, ChemStor is the most 
efficient way to conserve all your 
farm-grown nutrients. 


ChemStor for you ? 


In a recently completed survey, 
a hundred percent of last year’s 
ChemStor users were satisfied 


with the results. 


Nine out of 10 plan to ChemStor 
treat again this year. Seventy 
percent cited convenience and 
low cost without any waste as 
the primary reasons. 


You can treat shelled or ground 
ear corn as 96% of last year’s 
users did. You can expand 


storage and feeding capabilities. 


Farm Enterprise Service 


All with little or no capital 
investment with ChemStor. 


How about you? 
See your local Agway for the 
details on ChemStor today. 






The Dual-Purpose 
Roio-Fio Grain Dryer 


Drying and removing 
in one operation, 
plus year-round 
storage capabilities. 


@ Large overhead wet holding 
hopper for drying operations 
functions as a dry storage bin 
between drying seasons... 
gives year-round use of Roto- 
Flo hopper bins and increases 

















capacity of your overall 
storage operations. 
BH A highly flexible drying NO aadeea0 





system...switch from batch to 
continuous drying (and vice 
versa) simply and easily. 






For capacities and the complete story 
of C&L’s unique, patented drying/ 
overhead wet storage system, see the 
Authorized C&L Representative in your 
area or write for the Roto-Flo Grain Dryer 
brochure. | Send your request to: 


Ciayton &La 
Nig. Co. 


@ Continuous-fiow “drying- 
removing” operation produces 
high quality, high speed 
arying rates. 






@ Standard controls regulate 
(1) drying time; (2) time of 
machine cycle, and (3) drying 
air temperature. 









@ Safety-control mechanism 
shuts off all operations 


; Highways 
automatically in the event of 
power eal GG of 146 & 393 at I-74 
heaters, fans, etc. Loud hom Buckner, 
notifies operator of shutdown. Kentucky 40040 | 
Phone 


(502) 222-1414 


Good Farewell, aprons & 
chains. So long, 


gearboxes, drive 
ratchets, grain leaks 
Mm &all such problems. 





Only Farmhand’s 714 Auger Box doesn't have ’em! 


A single full-length auger moves side-to-side to unload the 714 Auger Box. This one 
auger replaces dangerous “finger-catchers” and many parts you find on most other 
unloading boxes. The 714 is not just a forage box; it’s grain-tight to handle small 


grains, even ground feeds, for year ‘round use. Here’s how our patented auger- 
unloading works: During loading, the big auger stays under 
a shelf. When pto is engaged, the auger automatically 
cycles side-to-side to evenly move the load into 
the simple front cross conveyor. In minutes, up 
to 465 bushels is unloaded...safely, cleanly, 
with low power requirement. Check out the 
the Auger Box. You'll say “goodbye 
beaters”...and good riddance! 
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CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 


J.R. KANIK, Inc. t2222HoNeS AREA Cope 315_773:5566 





Dates to Remember 


July 9-10 - Poultrymen's Get- 
Together, Morrison Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. Bar-B-Q 
on July 10, Taughannock State Park 


July 9-10 - Weed Days, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 10 - All-American Junior 
Shorthorn Heifer Show, Columbia, 
Mo. 


July 10-12 - 1st National Junior 
Polled Hereford Heifer Shaw, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


July 11 - Seedsmen's Field Day, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 13 - NY Hereford Association 
Summer Field Day, Sycamore Hill 
Baris tolley.. N.Y. 


July 18-21 - Maine Potato Blossom 
Festival, Fort Fairfield, Maine 


July 20 - New Jersey Beekeepers 
Association Short Course, Log 
Cabin, Cook College, New Bruns- 
wick. New. 


July 14 - NYS Swine Field Day, 
Fairgrounds, Waterloo, N.Y. 


July 20-21 - 3rd Annual New 
England Ox Teamsters Association 
Pull, Hopkinton Fairgrounds, 
Contoocook, N.H. 


July 23-27 - New England Morgan 
Horse Show, Tri-County Fair- 
grounds, Northampton, Mass. 


July 24-25 - Great Lakes Fruit 
Progress Days, Fruit Research 
Lab. , near North East, Pa. 


July 25-26 - Annual Meeting Empire 
State Soil Fertility Association, 
Country Manor Motor Inn, Phelps, 
N.Y. (NYS Thruway Exit 42) 


July 27 - Vegetable-Flower-Lawn 
Open House, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


July 27 - Summer Picnic, Empire 
State Honey Producers Association, 
Davis Brothers Honey House, 
Union Springs, N.Y. 


July 27 - Dedication of new display 
sheds, Northern New York Agricul- 
tural Museum, Rt. 180, Stone 
Mills, N.Y. 


July 27 - Connecticut Angus 
Association Field Day, Iron 
Mountain Farm, South Kent, Conn. 


July 27 - NYS Sheep Improvement 
Show and Sale, Judging Pavilion, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 27-28 - 3rd New England 
Draft Horse Days, Fairgrounds, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Aug. 1 - Deadline for New Jersey 
farmers to file application with 
local assessor for benefits under 
farmland assessment program 


Aug. 2-3 - Annual Craft Fair, 
Northern New York Agricultural 
Museum, Rt. 180, Stone Mills, N.Y 


Aug. 3 - Annual Sauerkraut Festival 
Phelps, N.Y. 


Aug. 3-9 - Annual NYS Craftsmen 
Fair, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Aug. 6-8 - Empire Farm Days, 
Neenan Farm, near Holcomb, N.Y. 
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NEW YORK 


Adams 


C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 


Addison 


Akron 


Addison Farm Equipment Co. 


Blew Equipment, Inc. 


Bangor 


John Southworth Farm Supply 


Barton 


Coleman Farm Supply 


Batavia 


Bath 


Brant 


Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 


Gugino Farm Equipment 


Canandaigua 


Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 


Canastota 


White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 


Candor 


Farm Equipment Store 


Canton 


Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Inc. 


Cazenovia 


J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 


Cherry Valley 


Hayner Bros., Inc. 


Conquest 


Burke's Hardware & Garage, Inc. 


Cortland 


Maxon International, Inc. 


Dansville 


K. G. Richmond, Inc. 


East Amherst 


H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 


Falconer 


Fonda 


Kafferlin International Sales, Inc. 


Youngcrest Implement Corp. 


Fredonia 


Fredonia Farm Supply 


Gasport 


Lisle & Ricker 


Geneva 


F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 


Herkimer 


S. C. Legg, Inc. 


Hudson Falls 


Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 


Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

* S$. K. & M. Implement Corp. 

Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
North Java 

Ortner’s 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 
Perry 

Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Yorkshire 


Helbig Equipment Conane: 





If you own this IH haying team, 
you can fill your wagon 
in two trips, not three. 


Its as simple as flipping a 
switch. 
With the Windrow Place- 
ment Attachment on our 
990 Mower-Conditioner, you 
have fingertip control of 
windrows and swaths... plus 
the first half of the only & 
genuine two-pass haying team around. 
Windrow shields shift electrically — 
you never leave your seat. 
On your first pass: “Aim” alternate 
windrows right and left...setting up 


a side-by-side pattern of windrows 
positioned for one-pass harvesting by 
the second half of our team: 
‘The No. 8 Front-Mounted Rake. 
On your second pass: Simply rake 


“paired” windrows (even 9-ft. 
swaths) together with your 
No. 8 for easy feeding into any 
chopper or baler. 
It’s that easy. 
No separate raking trip. 
No extra handling of delicate 
hay. And no wasted fuel on a 
needless “middle” pass. 
Genuine two-pass haying. It can 
cut field time and fuel bills. Only at 
your IH dealer. See him soon. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





12 received trophies. The cut-off Edmond Redder, Bridgeport 

score for the ribbons was 213 points Diane Washburn, New Milford 
Jean Ann Wimler, Durham 

(more than an 85-percent average). 

In this year’s contest, the high- | DELAWARE 

bracket scorers seemed to have an Fay Ludlow, Wilmington 

edge on their counterparts in ex- maine 

Poence: At least 59 percent of the Jacqueline Dunbar, Bucksport 

ribbon winners had judged the pic- Alice Callison, Bangor 

torial classes in one or more previous Greta Hemphill, North Vassalboro 


years. Only 98 percent of the low- Colléen O’Connor, Buckfield 
Lorraine Richardson, West Peru 


- = bracket sc ‘ der 175 ints) 
Horse J U dg ne co nte st REE) reroute pa MARYLAND 
Susie Anderson, Hollywood 


Here’s a list of those winners Robert Hombertson, Cumberland 


receiving ribbons: Joan Jarboe, Great Mills 
Kelly Markle, Hollywood 





; : CONNECTICUT ; : Gere : 4 
The February, 1974 issue of the 4,085 entries and 780 of them scored ae : Jane Par eee Heights 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST published 200 or more points out of a possible aula Brinton, Coventry Ueda as ela an 
f | Pores pa ; : Pat Congdon, Middletown Pamela Russell, Great Mills 
ve Classes 0 i BOESSS and invited 250 points. Ann Getsinger, Watertown Anita Veltre, Linthicum Heights 
readers to participate in a pictorial Of these 780 high-bracket scorers, Laurie Gledhill, West Willington 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Susan Banks, North Brookfield 
Bob Clark, Tyringham 

Sarah Crabbe, Easthampton 
Suzanne Gardner, South Amherst 
Nancy Garner, Tyringham 

Kathy Hannigan, Hanover 

Judy Kummerfeldt, Westfield 


Built tough so the value lasts | 3) say 


Lauren Paterson, Topsfield 
Dick Thomas, Hingham 
Dorinda Withers, Lee 
Beth Wood, Halifax 


horse judging activity. There were 394 were awarded blue ribbons, and = Wenda Johnson, Chaplin 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs. Jarlene Beliveau, New Boston 
Patricia Canepa, Bedford 

Dimity Dexter, Keene 


Roomy, comfortable cabs Cynthia Fernald, Nottingham 


: aciee Lyn Girard, Wolfel 
We tried to make driving both com- Te eater Teor 


: : Ede Harding, Durham 
fortable and convenient. Interior Peggy Kingsbury, Walpole 


What Chevy’s doing 
about farm economy 
We're building you tough, depend- 


able trucks designed to help hold dimensions such as pedal distance, Judith Krist], Charlestown 
down maintenance costs. Example: leg room and steering wheel clear- Tina Larochelle, Hillsboro 
an available single-unit hood- ance are generous. And you get Abby Leighton, Strafford 
fender-front-end assembly that tilts power flow-through ventilation. eee as 
forward for easy engine access. Instruments are front serviceable. Mrs. Phyllis eas 
Protection against rust Wide range of models Gay Schnyer, Swanzey Center 


Tracy Smith, Walpole 


Available Six and V8 power, single incy VouneWaicey 


or tandem axles with capacities up 
to 34,000 lbs., 4- and 5-speed NEW JERSEY 

manual transmissions and Allison Kathy Clonan, Glenwood 

» automatics. Ideal for stake, flatbed, Ronnie Gilpin, Lincroft 

4 van and other body applications. Susan Hetzel, Washington 

ees Susan Hunt, Hampton 

Judy Jenkins, Califon 

Janet Kingsbury, Washington 
Virginia Knoll, Blairstown 

Amy Krauss, Glenwood 

Terrance Lewis, Bridgeton 

M. Amos Rudderow, Moorestown 
S. A. Solimene, Hackettstown 


NEW YORK 


Liz Adanice, Basom 
Carol Aldrich, Sherburne 
Dorothy Appling, Shushan 


Chevy conventional cabs (Series 
50, 60, 65) are totally immersed in 
an electrically charged primer 
paint emulsion. Paint is drawn into 
crevices to help protect against rust 
and corrosion. 





TOP JUDGES 


The contestants who won bea 
tiful trophies for unusually hig. 
horse-judging scores were: 


Toma Carr 

Plattsburgh, New York 
Clifford Congdon 

Middletown, Connecticut 
Jan Derby 

Plattsburgh, New York 
Steven Derby, 

Plattsburgh, New York 
Annette Dubocq 

Pawling, New York 
Karen Homer 

Oreland, Pennsylvania 
Roberta Lent 

Burdett, New York 
Mrs. Sharon Littlefield 

Watertown, New York 
Darlene Lyon 

Plattsburgh, New York 
June Porter 

Durham, Connecticut 
Joan Withey 

Skaneateles, New York 
Nancy Zynda 

South Dayton, New York 


ies 


Chevrolet 








Chevy Value 
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Jeanne Appling, Shushan 
Glenda Armstrong, Slingerlands 
Eugena Avery, East Meredith 


Melissa Balmas, Castile 
Patti Baker, Palmyra 

Sherry Baker, Vernon 
Bonnie Bange, Castile 

Kathy Barnes, Vestal 

Wally Battles, Hannibal 
Nancy Beasley, Rochester 
Barbara Beetow, Springville 
Lauree Belkevich, Troy 
Gilbert Benedict, Kirkville 
Maxie Bergamon, Salamanca 
Peter Berghaus, Chappaqua 
Muriel Blaustein, Wallkill 
Jim Boshart, Springville 
Thomas Boshart, Springville 
Debbie Boula, Pawling 
Tony Boula, Pawling 

Linda Bowers, Bombay 
Marynette Bradford, Central Square 
Philip Brehse, Kendall 
Diane Brinkerhoff, Ardsley 
Julie Brocksopp, Holley 
Stephen Brown, Frankfort 
Laraine Bryant, Owego 
Valerie Budine, Walton 
Mary Ann Byers, Copake Falls 


Beth Cadwallader, Wappingers Falls 
Patty Campbell, Millport 
Cheri Canor, Peekskill 

Lori Canor, Peekskill 

Sallie Carbeck, Angola 
Nancy Carlo, Troy 

Barbara Carlson, Bearsville 
Michael Chambers, Unadilla 
Nancy Chapin, Hillsdale 
Jane Chappuis, Hillsdale 
Luana Chatfield, Syracuse 
Gail Church, Freeville 
Theresa Church, Freeville 
Linda Clark, West Monroe 
Vicky Clouthier, Rosebloom 
Lisa Cobb, Bedford Hills 
Bernice Conklin, Horseheads 
Judy Conklin, Horseheads 
Rena Cowen, Conewango Valley 
Marleen Cowie, Perry 
Tammy Cromp, Chittenango 
Jonda Crosby, Portageville 
Leslie Cummings, Schoharie 


John Daily, Delevan 

Harry Dalrymple, Port Jervis 
Dawn Davis, Holmes 
Laurence Dedrick, Belfast 
Mary Dedrick, Belfast 
Michelle DeJohn, Schenectady 
Gerald Dembik, Cattaraugus 
Mrs. William Denman, Auburn 
Kelly Deyo, Plattsburgh 
Michael Dignelli, Peekskill 
Robert Dignelli, Peekskill 
Lora Dominic, Ellenburg 
Debbie Donaghey, Syracuse 
Susan Downing, Cayuga 

Tara Duggan, Salt Point 

Julie Duprey, Plattsburgh 


Mrs. Paul Eddy, Schuylerville 
Lisa Elliott, Chatham 

Beth Emanuel, Richmondville 
Kim Emanuel, Richmondville 
Vicki Embler, Schenectady 
Barbara Ewing, Staten Island 


Sandra Farr, Freeville 

Irma Felice, Newark Valley 
Carol Florance, Deposit 

Diane Freisitzer, Pleasant Valley 


H. Leslie Galbraith, Cassadaga 
Suzanne Gambacorta, Philmont 
Margaret Gardner, Highland 
Bonnie George, Halcottsville 
Karen George, Winthrop 

Penny Gilbert, Gilbertsville 
Peggy Gilmore, Port Byron 

Jim Goodrich, Schenectady 
Chris Grabowski, Holland Patent 
Eileen Grah, Kendall 

Carol Grant, Fredonia 

Bonnie Greulich, Schenectady 
Kathy Guske, Sherburne 


Gail Haskins, Castile 

John Hasler, Hemlock 

Sue Hayton, Stanley 

Howard Heckman Jr., Jasper 
Chip Hendrickson, Leicester 
Douglas Hendrickson, Leicester 
Nancy Heywood, Wellsville 

Mrs. C. Hinterberger, East Aurora 
Pat Hoddnet, Centerville 

Janis Hopkins, Berkshire 

Debsy Horvath, Cherry Valley 
Roxanne Howell, Rock Stream 
Marilyn Hutchings, Cape Vincent 
Dale Hutton, Oakfield 

Duncan Huyler, Walton 


Heidi [lissoo, Pittsford 
Carolyn Irving, East Aurora 
Debbie Irving, East Aurora 
Millard Irving, East Aurora 
Karen Isberg, Pearl River 


Kim Jabout, Plattsburgh 
Mrs. Ronald Johnson, Ogdensburg 
Natalie Jones, Oswego 


Roland Kellogg, Ithaca 
Pat Kenney, Glens Falls 
Tami Kikta, Verona 
Penny Kinch, New Berlin 
Susan Kross, Ellenville 


Sara Laimbeer, Geneseo 
Rosalie Laris, Kirkville 

Mary Leary, Vestal 

Ralph Lewis, Mooers 

Kathy Libby, New Woodstock 
Pat Lilholt, Oneida 

Mary Lyons, Schodack Landing 


Carol Mack, Moira 

Beth Madden, Greene 

Mrs. Peggy Magyar, South New Berlin 
Elaine Martin, Waterville 

Anita Mattison, Horseheads 

Mark Mayer, Pawling 

Chester McAdams, Cherry Valley 
Mary McCall, Victor 

Tracy McCarthy, Grand Island 
Lori McGill, Ray Brook 

Barbara Meekins, Bemus Point 


Wendy Meekins, Bemus Point 
Sarah Lee Meixell, Trumansburg 
Linda Melchionne, Canandaigua 
Mary Merkt, Hamilton 

Mrs. Cynthia Metz, Cohocton 
Mrs. Patricia Meyer, North Rose 
Mrs. Lezley Mikkelsen, Geneva 
Elaine Miller, Spencer 

Clare Miner, Webster 

Donna Miner, Webster 

Cindy Minnemeyer, Little Genesee 
Barbara Mix, Horseheads 

Ginny Moag, Pavilion 

Lisa Moolick, Altamont 

Barbara Moore, East Aurora 
Billy Lee Moore, Oxford 
Deborah Ann Moore, Oxford 
Marion Moore, Oxford 

Robbie Moore, Bath 

JoAnne Morse, Owego 

Susan Morse, Ithaca 


Wendy Nagel, Angola 
Debbie Nanni, Oakfield 


(Continued on page 10) 


WRT AUP Oa 


Knowing he enjoys 
all that you do for him. 


Giving him what’s right. 
Feeding him Agway Sho-deo, 


ALS TT | 


for light-working mature horses. 


Sho-deo. 


One of the good things 
that make a relationship 


satisfying. 

















For the horse with 
moderate protein and 
energy needs, it’s Sho-deo. 
The specially formulated feed 
that’s fortified with essential min- 
erals and vitamins and sold only at 
Agway—for less than you’d expect. 


Bill Hall, West Seneca 
Cheryl Hall, Marathon 

Gary Hall, Falconer 

Mary Ann Hall, West Seneca 
Wendy Ham, Elizaville 
Carol Harris, Palmyra 

Betty Lou Harrison, Oxford 
Jennifer Hartnett, Melrose 


Another fine Agway product for horsemen. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


David Nascimbeni, Cairo 
Ronald Nash, Marcellus 
Sue Nash, Marcellus 

Mrs. Diane Nickels, Owego 


Rose Ann O'Donnell, Spring Valley 
Karen Oleniacz, Eden 

Robert Olson Jr., Falconer 

Leslie O’Marah, Ogdensburg 

Mary O’Marah, Ogdensburg 

Diane Orser, Weedsport 

Bobby Orth, Warnerville 

Sheila Ortlieb, Martinsburg 

Karen Ostrander, Sidney 

William Ostrander, Sidney 


Jolene Pape, Highland 

Debbie Parker, Champlain 
Leslie Parks, Watertown 

April Partelow, Earlville 
Pandora Peabody, Trumansburg 
Wendy Penfold, Norwich 


Bonnie Petit, Cattaraugus 
David Phelix, Colton 

Patricia Pribble, West Leyden 
Barry Prill, Cherry Valley 
Dawn Prince, Red Creek 
Stephanie Powers, Lisbon 


Barbara Roche, Bliss 

Mrs. Jane Hagar Rock, Plattsburgh 
Richard Rockwell, Fort Plain 
Theresa Roe, Greene 

Marianne Rogers, Croton-on-Hudson 
Deborah Ross, Chestertown 

Dee Rounds, Manlius 

Mickey Rounds, Manlius 

Inga Rudd, Jordanville 

Mary Rush, Poughkeepsie 

Kathy Russell, Horseheads 


Mrs. Jean Sanderson, Lyons 
Linda Schneckenburger, Warsaw 
John Scofield, Adams 

Leland Scofield, Adams 

Colleen Seelman, Verona 
Carolyn Seweryniak, Batavia 
Tina Shackelton, Walton 


Arlene Shaw, Greenwich 
Bonnie Sheffield, Oswego 
Becky Sherwin, Elba 

Anne Sholes, Auburn 

Chrissy Simone, Ithaca 

Patti Simone, Ithaca 

Judy Slater, Maryland 

Linda Sweeting Smith, Sterling 
Lisa Sokolowski, Earlton 

Lee Soule, Hamilton 

Mike Soule, Hamilton 

Melanie Sovocool, Groton 
Sharon Spies, Schoharie 

Elsie Spreutels, Mount Upton 
Mrs. Mariane Steidle, Hunt 
Jayne Stewart, Wappingers Falls 
Brenda Stoll, Cuddebackville 
Jeffry Sweeting, Rochester 


Kelly Terk, Howes Cave 
Kristie Terk, Howes Cave 
Karen Tierney, Hyde Park 
Vicki Tillett, East Meredith 
Linda Tillotson, Marathon 
Norma Todd, Durhamville 
Mrs. Mary Trull, Ballston Lake 


Avoiding anxieties. | 


Mike Tylee, Cherry Valley 


James Vance, Bainbridge 

Wayne VanderLaan, Kendall 

Sue Van Der Mallie, Macedon 
Denise Van Poortvliet, Cassadaga 
Karen Van Sickle, Elmira 
Gertrude Vetter, Strykersville 
Sharon Vrooman, Schoharie 


Roger Waden, Conesus 

Jed Wall, McDonough 

Thomas Waller, Bedford Hills 
Laura Wallingford, West Nyack 
Sue Walter, Clyde 

Christine Walton, Newark 

Valerie Warburton, Skaneateles 
Frederick Warner, Belmont 
Michael Weber, Boston 

John Weinreber, Buffalo 

Judy Welcome, Ballston Lake 

Mrs. Susan Jane Wendler, Appleton 
Bonnie Wenk, Lagrangeville 
Maureen & Mary Whalen, Ballston Lake 
Mrs. Carla Wilbeck, Staatsburg 
Pamela Wiley, Rochester 

Jenny Williams, Croton-on-Hudson 
Pearl Williams, Oneida 

Wayne Woodard, Denmark 

Pat Wyllys, Randolph 


Robin Zeigel, East Aurora 
Florence Zittel, Springville 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Patricia Bloom, Butler 
Barbara Brokaw, Canton 
Barbara Clouser, Madisonburg 
Barbara Colbenson, Tunkhannock 
Rose Cole, Cambridge Springs 
Marlene Coleman, Clarks Summit 
Patty Coleman, Clarks Summit 
Diane Danver, Clearfield 
Francis Danver, Clearfield 
Joey Danver, Clearfield 

Eileen Duttry, Clearfield 
Martha Duttry, Clearfield 
Debbie Galbreath, Butler 
Carol Henkel, Strasburg 

Joni Hill, Bangor 

Trina Houck, Indiana 

Luann Johnston, Blairsville 
Eric Jones, Limerick 

Sally Knarr, Troutville 

Sylvia Letham, Clymer 

Celia Mackay, Boyertown 
Gaylord Myers, Lake City 
Holly Parrish, Dallas 

Joan Pisaturo, Clarks Green 
Bonnie Price, Honesdale 
Diana Reader, Sunbury 

Renee Reiche, Bangor 

Candi Russell, Abington 
Luther Shoemaker, Vicksburg 
Margorie Simms, Indiana 
Jonna Stumpf, Blairsville 

John Taylor, Shickshinny 
Tane Anne Weiss, Creekside 
Connie Winters, Indiana 
Marie Winters, Indiana 

Carol Wright, Meadville 


RHODE ISLAND 


Renise Allen, Cumberland 
Suzann Johnson, Wakefield 
Laurianne Teixeira, East Providence 


VERMONT 


Cindy Benjamin, Franklin 
Joni Bohannon, St. Albans 
Leatha Brown, Starksboro 
Sally Butler, Cambridge 
Cathryn Giard, Bridport 
Maria Matthes, Marlboro 
Mary Merrill, Bennington 
Harry Niles Jr., Troy 
Franklin Stevens, Chester 


Lloyd Nygard used to be a high school Helping Lloyd take off dependably are 
vocational agriculture teacher. But today | Champion spark plugs. In equipment made 
he devotes full time to his fine cattle and by Ford, ITH, Massey-Ferguson, New 
grain farm near Minot, North Dakota. Holland, John Deere, and Pontiac. ‘‘As 
And puts into practice what he taught over _ long as a brand serves me well, I go back to NOFA 
20 years ago. Example: ‘‘You’d be sur- _ it.’’ Champion. World’s No. 1 seller. 
prised how many anxieties you can get z » 


during the critical work season. Especially 
CHAMPION 
® 


MAC ome Me Meee Kean) ae Le ale ¢ 
Toledo, OH 43661 


Kathy Walker, Cabot 
Melissa White, South Woodstock 





The Natural Organic Farmers 
Association is headquartered at 
RFD #1, Plainfield, Vermont 05667 
(telephone 802-426-3878), and Rob- 
ert Houriet is its communications 
coordinator. 

The organization is seeking to 
establish farmers’ markets in Ver- 

: mont and New Hampshire. It also 

We've fe fod your p eat operates an apprentice program 

whereby young people are assigned 

to summer work on farms in return 
for board and room. 
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and have to wonder if you’re going to get to 
the other end or not. But if you’ve put your 
equipment in shape before that season, it’s 
really a pleasure to sit there knowing it’s 
going to take off.”’ 








Fifty 4-H years 


The first 4-H calf club in New York 
State and one of the first in the na- 
tion, the South Kortright Calf Club 
recently observed its 50th anniver- 
sary. Many former members, leaders, 
and other 4-H personnel attended 
the event . . . including charter mem- 
bers James Harkness, Marcellus, 
New York, and Allan Cairns of South 
Kortright. Other charter members 
were: Gordon Cairns, Swend Futrup, 
Harry McIntosh, Thomas Rich and 
the late Donald Gould. 

In addition to all the merriment 
throughout the program, there were 
some tears when a plaque was pre- 
sented to the family of a former calf 
club leader who died on Christmas 
Day, 1972. The plaque reads, “In 
memory of Bill Nesbitt, 1913-1972, 
lifelong youth leader, supporter and 
friend.” 

The club started in January, 1924 
with J. Arthur Rich as leader and 
John Lennox as county 4-H agent. 
James Harkness recalled that the 
club first met at the South Kort- 
right firehouse, which was “‘so dark 
we weren't always sure who was 
there.” The group now meets at 
what was formerly a parsonage in 
South Kortright. 


Balance 


Delaware County dairy princess 
Patricia Hait acted as mistress of 
ceremonies, noting that 16 years 
after its founding the club consisted 
only of girls, having begun with 
only boys. The membership soon 
became more balanced, and the club 
now includes 26 very active boys 
and girls from Bloomville, Bovina, 
Delhi, Harpersfield, Hobart and 
South Kortright. There are eight 
leaders: Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Hait, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Inman, Mr. 
and Mrs. David Post and Mr. and 
Mrs. Roger Van Valkenburg. 

At the time of its founding in 
1924, the club was one of the first 
in the country ... Minnesota having 
the honor of having the first club in 
the nation. Originally aimed at cattle 
raising, the 4-H livestock program 
now includes also horses, dog care 
and training, a dairy beef program, 
and one on small pets aimed pri- 
marily at the city child. A project 
to breed hybrid dairy beef cattle is 
planned for the near future. 


Honors 


Many honors have come to club 
members over the years, and some 
members have traveled around the 
nation or even abroad because of the 
program. They include Anne Rose- 
knight, Ruth Rose (now Mrs. Floyd 
Many), and Sherrie Nesbitt (now Mrs. 
Howard Bartholemew) who took 
part in the International Farm Forum 
Exchange. National 4-H Congress 
delegates have included not only 
Patsy Hait but also Mrs. Barthole- 
mew. James Nesbitt traveled to St. 
Louis while a member, and Patricia 
Hait was in Chicago last year in 
other programs. 

Master showmen and_ livestock 
judges- with winning ways at the 
New York State Fair have included 
names of club members like Ralph 
Gould, Bill Nesbitt, Burton Rich, 
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Donald Gould, Jim Harkness, Randall 
Brockway, and Walter Brockway. 

But one former member noted that 
it isn’t the ribbons and trophies, the 
travel and the honors that one ac- 
cumulates while in 4-H that con- 
stitute the real benefit of the pro- 
gram. “You become a better person 
at dealing with others,” she stated, 
“and this is the greatest benefit.” 

Who can estimate the constructive 
impact on a host of people that has 
accumulated from the 50 years of 
4-H activities in the South Kortright 
area? — Celin Schoen, Hobart, New 
York 


ng 





Present members of the South Kortright Calf Club (all |. to r.) are: Back row: Patsy Hait, 





Lauri Hait, Eric Whittiker, David Betz, Roger Van Valkenburg, Tammy Inman, Randy Inman, 
Beth Adams, Larry Worden, Wilma Holley, Mark Howard, Eddie Whittiker. Second Row: 
Carol Holley, Allison Hait, Wendy Martin, Nancy Whittiker, Terri Inman, Lori Reinshagen, 


Traci Inman, Robin Martin. 


Reinshagen. 









Patz Conveyors 
and Material Movers 





ATZ 


Front row: Jeffery Sandin, Mark Rolph, Tom Howard, Dennis 









helps you 
work smarter... 






not harder. 


Patz Conveyors 
and Material 
Movers Offer Full 
Flexibility in 
Feeding Systems. 













“tailored to your needs” 


for greatest 


economy. 





Overhead or in concrete channels. Around corners and up 


inclines. Patz Material Movers and Conveyors let you put feed 


where you want it... when you want it. Add-a-section 
flexibility makes it possible — also makes installation easy. 


The famous Patz chain-and-flites deliver feed efficiently, keep 


operation dependable. Patz equipment is ‘tailored to your 


needs’ — ‘custom’ installed to your application. Patz — rugged, 


simple, reliable, economical — helps you work smarter. 


Patz Conveyors... your link to quality 








- Bas7 
Over-and-Under 
Conveyors. 





Two-Wa y-Delivery 


Conveyor. 


o 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

YES, I'd like more information on: 

L] Conveyors _] Overhead Feeder 
C] Material Movers’ (J Circular Feeder 
(] Silo Unloader L] Manger Feeder 
CL) Straight-Line Feeder 

L) Other 


Name 
Address 
State 


City Zip 


Phone No. 
1am an (J owner () manager () student 





COMPANY 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 


Cattle feeders, silo unloaders, conveyors, 
material movers, barn cleaners, manure 


stackers, manure spreaders A-77 


1] 





Cut her 


high cost of living! 





As her cost of living goes up, your profits go down. Everything costs you 
more today than it did even last week. The cost of feed additives and protein 
supplements is certainly no exception. Their cost has skyrocketed with no 
end in sight. And, if you’re forced to buy hay, you probably expect the next 
load to be delivered by armored car. 

Because of this increase in the value of hay and protein, Alfalfa and other 
forage crops have certainly earned the right to be carefully maintained. This 
care must include good weed control. With KERB 50-W herbicide, you have 
the best tool available today for top weed control in alfalfa, clovers, trefoil, 
vetch and sainfoin. This new, proven herbicide from Rohm and Haas controls 
weeds that drag down the total protein content of your hay. Used with other 
good management practices, KERB can help you maintain a productive 
stand and can reduce your cash outlay for those expensive protein supple- 
ments you must use to fortify poor hay. 

KERB is easy to use. It can be applied to new seedings or established 
stands and can be put on by ground or air. It does not require soil incorpora- 
tion, and a single application in the fall will do the job. 


See your chemical supplier or custom appli- R O H IVI 
this fall’s application of KERB. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19105 


Choose KERB this year for top weed 
control in forage crops. 


Forage weed control with 
KERB 50-W herbicide 

is a Step in the right 
direction. 


All pesticide chemicals should be used in accordance with directions. Read the label and follow the recommended 
dosages, usages, limitations, and cautions. 


cator today for additional information about 
o 
Z-HAAS 





Get the 
water out! 


by Bill Pardee 


If you're like most of us, you had 
another frustrating May, waiting for 
wet spots to dry out, “mudding in” 
crops and generally battling a mis- 
erable planting season. This was our 
third “wet” May in a row, and 
planting delays will once again cost 
money come harvest time. 

As a result, we once more had 
good payoff for good soil-drainage 
programs. Tile drains ran full for 
weeks, and they got water out of 
the field, letting owners get their 
crops in ahead of their non-tiled 
neighbors. And on level clay soils, 
we saw surface drains carrying off 
excess water and permitting fields to 
be worked while ponds stood in 
undrained fields nearby. 

For information on drainage pro- 
grams and installations I have visited 
with Fred Swader, Cornell soil and 
water specialist, and Bill Croney, 
executive secretary of the New York 
Soil and Water Conservation Com- 
mittee. I’ve pulled together their 
suggestions for your use in planning 
your soil drainage program. 


Cost-Sharing 


In recent years, cost-sharing pay- 
ments for drainage improvements 
have been available through the 
REAP program (Rural Environmen- 
tal Assistance Program), administered 
through county committees of the 
ASCS_ (Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service). In 1973, 
however, the federal Office of Man- 
agement and Budget (OMB) im- 
pounded REAP funds approved by 
Congress. These were later freed 
by the courts after a citizen’s law- 
suit against the OMB, and were 
made available for use this year. 

Meanwhile, Congress has estab- 
lished a new program under ASCS- 
RECP (Rural Environmental Con- 
servation Program). This provides 
cost-sharing funds for installation of 
practices aimed at erosion control 
and soil conservation. This includes 
soil drainage practices if their major 
purpose is conservation and erosion 
control. It does not apply to drain- 
age installations aimed at improving 
the productivity of cropland. 

If you're confused at the programs 
and alphabet soup above, you're not 
alone. The important thing is that 
funds are available for certain types 
of soil drainage installations this 
year, as well as for several soil- 
conserving practices. Check with 
your county ASCS office to deter- 
mine whether the project you have 
in mind is eligible for cost-sharing. 
Check soon, since both REAP and 
RECP dollars are being committed 
at this time and some counties have 
already allocated most of their funds. 

Soil drainage has been officially 
recognized as a priority problem 
and there are several agencies geared 
to help you plan and execute a soil 
drainage program. 

For sound advice on alternatives 
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and costs, check with the county 
office of your Soil and Water Con- 
servation District. 

Most drainage systems involve 
(1) underground tile to intercept and 
remove water seeping through the 
soil, or (2) surface drains to improve 
runoff of water standing on or moving 
over the soil surface, or (3) a com- 
bination of these. Each system has 
its place depending on soil type, 
slope and other on-site considera- 
tions. 

Tile drainage works best on sandy 
or loamy soils, where water seeps 
fairly easily through them. The most 
common implement for tile installa- 
tion is a trenching machine, which 
digs and shapes your trench. Newer 
trenchers can be rigged to reel plas- 
tic tile into place, and even to posi- 
tion clay tile. 

You'll have more trouble in stony 
ground where trenchers won't work. 
Here, a backhoe may be needed. 
These take more time, and make it 
tougher to maintain a uniform grade 
in your trench. You'll also need 
handwork on the trench bottom 
before laying tile to remove stones 
and to form a groove for the pipe. 
Backfilling is also harder since you'll 
need to take care to avoid hitting 
tile with stones. 


Tough Problem 


Toughest — and most expensive — 
is the problem some farmers face 
where bedrock layers must be cut 
through to maintain grade. Blasting 
may be the only answer. These 
items all add to the expense and 
may make it too costly to drain the 
field. Or you may choose to switch 
to surface drains or some other 
drainage technique where possible. 

Plastic tubing is easier to install 
than clay tile and has become in- 
creasingly popular. Early plastic 
tubing lacked sufficient strength for 
some sites but new “extra-strength” 
plastic is considerably stronger and 
is finding wide use in the Northeast. 
But plastic is made from oil and the 
worldwide scarcity has caused short- 
ages in plastic tubing. So we’re now 
seeing both clay and cement tile 
coming back on the market. Several 
Midwest tile factories, closed by the 
shift to plastic, have now reopened 
and are shipping tile our way. And 
locally-made concrete tile is avail- 
able in some regions. 

Plastic, clay or concrete all cost 
about the same per foot of line. 
Plastic is easier to install, and you 
may prefer it, if you can get it. 
Properly installed, any of the three 
can provide a long-lasting and effec- 
tive drainage system. 


Installation 


Plastic tubing needs good side 
support, and does best installed in 
a V-shaped trench bottom. Plastic 
tubing won’t work well or long if 
placed on a flat bottom. 

Concrete tile cannot be used in 
acid soils, with pH below 6.7, or 
the acid will react with lime in the 
concrete and gradually eat away 
the tile walls. 

Proper installation is the key to 
successful tile drainage, and you 
can’t take it for granted. Tile sys- 
tems exist all over the Northeast 
that don’t work due to improper 
design, or poor installation. 

Before starting anything, work 
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with your technician to develop your 
overall plan. Decide where you want 
your interceptor lines and how 
you ll maintain your grade. In most 
cases, a grade of one foot per 1,000 
feet of tile will carry off your water, 
but one foot per 100 will move it 
out more easily. 


Careful backfilling is a must, no 
matter what type of pipe you use. 
Keep big stones away from your 
line. A good-sized stone will put 
pressure on its point of contact with 
the pipe. This can crack tile, and 
cause plastic pipe to lose strength 
and collapse at this point. 


Pay particular attention to your 
outlet while planning and putting 
in your line. Plan your grade to leave 
at least one foot of drop from the 
bottom of your outlet to the water 


level in the ditch. An outlet with 
its opening at the bottom of the ditch 
will be under water. This will slow 
down runout of drain water. 

For your outlet, use a metal pipe 
to prevent crushing. And put an 
animal guard over the outlet open- 
ing to keep out muskrats and other 
wild livestock that might crawl in 
and die, blocking the pipe. 


Surface Drainage 


Many Northeast soils are high in 
clay and have impermeable subsoils. 
Water seeps slowly through such 
soils and they are slow to dry out. 
Tile drains work poorly or not at 
all in clay soils, but surface drain- 
age systems can work fine. These 
offer great promise for lake-laid clay 
soils in northern New York, in the 
Niagara area of western New York, 


To Kee 


in the Hudson Valley, and in many 
other areas spread over New York 
and the Northeast. 


Equipment for land leveling and 
ditching to install surface drainage 
is scarce in some areas. Many Soil 
and Water Conservation Districts 
have land levelers available for loan 
or rent. Or you may prefer to buy 
your own, or go in with your neigh- 
bors for a joint purchase. Prices run 
around $2,000 for an adequate land 
leveler that can handle most on-farm 
leveling jobs. 


Whether you choose underground 
tile, surface drains, or whatever, soil 
drainage is an investment in your 
future. Wet planting seasons will 
always be problems... but they are 
far less troublesome on well-drained 


fields. 





Milk production up, 
supplement summer 


asture with Agway 





PS fed free-choice 





The protein content of pasture grass has just 
about hit bottom. And it won’t recover until next 
fall. What’s more—you simply can’t make milk 
without ample protein. 

So with summer pasture now supplying a 
good part—or all—of your forage, it’s doubly 
important to make up for any protein deficiency 
with Agway Liquid Protein Supplement (LPS). 


Agway LPS makes the difference 


Put an LPS feeder in your pasture and let your 
cows convince you. It has been demonstrated, 
for instance, that in early spring, when pasture 
grass is protein-rich, cows consume little LPS. 
But as spring turns into summer, and protein 
content falls off, cows increase LPS consump- 
tion. 

They’re demonstrating the fact that Agway 
LPS can—and does—enable cows to maintain 
protein intake at the level needed to build a 
strong calf and sustain top milk production. 

No doubt about it! LPS performs. A word of 
caution, however. Results described above do 
not necessarily apply to other liquid supple- 
ments on the market. 

Agway LPS also provides a convenient source 
of the protein dry cows need to replenish tis- 
sues used up during lactation, and will help 
heifers grow to their full potential. Ask your 
local Agway to set up an LPS feeding program 
for you. 


Farm 
Enterprise (aGway 
Service 
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[J 270 (250 Buy CL) 370 (350 Bu) CL) 570% (500 Bu) C1) 570A (500 Bu, 


(] 240 Bu. one pass continuous flow Automatic) 


Name 
Address. 
City. State Zip 


GILMORE-TATGE MFG. CO., INC. CLAY CENTER, KANSAS |Dep1. 32 
at THESE Qe DeAteRs 


Oakfield 716/948-3511 
Albion 716/589-6005 
LaFargeville 315/658-2266 
Waterloo 315/539-3531 
Penn Yan 315/536-2304 
Janesville 315/677-3141 
Weedsport 315/834-3701 
Montour Falls 607/535-9577 
Mendon 716/624-2938 


NEW YORK 

Ag Equipment, Inc. 

Ag Equipment 

C & J Implement Center 
Fingerlakes Equipment Co. 
Fingerlakes Tractor, Inc 
N. Palladino & Son 

Otis Joroleman & Son 
Pleasant View Farms 
Saxby Implement 





Feed carts come and go...BUT 
AGWAY feed carts LAST and LAST... 





It really lasts because worn out panels that 
usually spell finish to the ordinary cart are very 
easily and economically replaced on the Agway 
feed cart. Besides this exclusive feature, ball 
bearing wheels make it easy to roll and maneuver; 
the chassis is full support, all welded; it has. 
full 16 bushel capacity, and a narrow 24” width. 
This rugged cart will give you years and years 
of service. Check on this long lasting cart 
today. You can buy it assembled, ready to roll. 


See your local Agway Store 
or Representative soon 


Empire Farm Days 


August 6-8 
Helconrbs ING Y: 
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Doc Mettler comments on: 


Stress is the key 





New York State Fair in 1935 had a 
good cattle show. There was a brand 
new 4-H barn with every stall filled, 
as well as every available area of the 
open class barn. The weather was 
hot and before the show was over, 
many cattle were sick with pneu- 
monia and/or diarrhea. 

From there many of these cattle 
went to county fairs or to Eastern 
States Exposition in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; others went home. Wher- 
ever they went the disease followed, 
spread, and in some instances, cattle 
died. We were told that our cattle 
had “shipping fever” and that next 
year we should vaccinate against it. 

The next year I did have my own 
animals vaccinated and sure enough, 
they didn’t get sick. In fact, I showed 
every year for the next five years 
and never had another sick animal 
at the fair. In 1940 I really believed 
that if cattle were vaccinated against 
shipping fever, they could be shown 
and not get sick. 

Again 

New York State Fair in 1973 had a 
good cattle show. Every stall was 
filled and the weather was hot. Be- 
fore the fair was over many of these 
cattle were sick and some were dy- 
ing. When they left for other shows 
or to go home the disease followed 
them and spread. 

The term “shipping fever” was not 
used in 1973 as in 1935, but the 
disease was the same. The cattle 
that got sick had all been vaccinated 
against everything from shipping 
fever to I.B.R., BVD, and P3. 

Why after nearly 40 years, are we 
going through the same problems of 
disease despite all we have learned? 
I do not know the whole answer, 
although I have some ideas. One is 
that new viruses appear each year, 
just as new strains of influenza ap- 
pear in humans. The second is that 
in these nearly 40 years, we have not 
learned to eliminate the factor need- 
ed, in addition to a virus, to cause a 
cow to develop these diseases. This 
factor is stress. 

Here in the Northeast, we have 
always associated respiratory disease 
in cattle with cold, damp weather 
and winter. For some reason, al- 
though we all know better, we never 
stop to discuss the fact that the worst 
stress we can put a cow through is 
extreme heat, high humidity, and 
poor ventilation. 

True, we have some bad breaks of 
respiratory disease in winter, but 
usually in barns where ventilation is 
poor. Because we are afraid of the 
cold when we notice a cow with 
respiratory disease, we often close 
things off and raise the temperature 
in the barn . . . making things worse 
than they were. These diseases are 
seldom seen in loose cattle in sheds 
or other open, well-ventilated areas, 
except in extremely hot and humid 
weather. 





fi! li 


With the heat of July facing all of 
us, and the show season facing many, 
what should be done? Your own local 
veterinarian should be the one to help 
you decide the exact details of your 
disease prevention program. He will 
base his judgment on whether you 
show, buy replacements or sell breed- 
ing stock, and the amount of isolation 
of your herd. 

For me to detail here what I would 
recommend for a herd I’ve never 
seen, and know nothing about, would 
be worthless. Most important is to 
start a program . . . whether it be . 
annual vaccination with a nasal vac- 
cine, or vaccination of all heifer 
calves, or a combination . . . and then 
stick with it. 

Individual animals going to shows 
should receive special attention in 
the form of extra inoculations as 
part of their fitting. In addition, 
a dose of nasal vaccine shortly before 
show time seems like a good recom- 
mendation because of the produc- 
tion of interferons which are said to 
help immunity against many viral 
diseases. 

The topic that applies to all herds 
is the prevention of stress. The ac- 
tual temperature during a hot spell 
is not so much a factor as the weather 
conditions that bring about this heat. 


Hot 


Very often, the hot weather is 
accompanied by high humidity and 
lack of air movement. Cattle are 
forced to breathe the same air over 
and over. This air is laden with drop- 
lets of moisture that can carry a virus 
from cow to cow once an infected 
cow is in the group. The overwork 
forced upon the system (stress) lowers 
the animal’s resistance and the virus 
takes over. Remember that many 
of the viruses and bacteria that cause 
these diseases are with us year-round 
and only catch hold when the ani- 
mal’s resistance is low. 

As late in the year as December, 
when weather conditions can some- 
times be described as late Indian 
summer, we can see the same condi- 
tions as we see during a hot spell in 
July. Each night there will be a 
temperature inversion, the sky is 
free of clouds but hazy, and there is 
no air movement. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I have seen a whole sta- 
bleful of cattle running temperatures 
from two to five degrees above nor- 
mal and off feed ... but they 
dropped to normal temperature and 
returned to feed as soon as air move- 
ment was established. 


Histamines 


These sick cattle were certainly 
not the result of bacterial or viral in- 
fection. Could the problem have 
been the result of histamines in the 
moisture-laden air? Histamines are 
protein substances that are not viral 
or bacterial in nature, but if intro- 
duced into the body will cause fever, 
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fast breathing, diarrhea and other 
signs of illness. All too often we 
are loading animals with antibiotics 
when we should be using fresh air 
and antihistamines. 

If you are constructing new stable 
facilities, consider ventilation as a 
most important factor. The modern 
dairy herd no longer spends the en- 
tire summer at pasture. Protection 
from heat and lack of fresh air is 
something for which qualified ad- 
vice should be sought. Blank walls 
that cannot be opened, low and un- 
insulated ceilings and dead spaces 
should be avoided at all cost. Place- 
ment of buildings should be arranged 
to take advantage of the prevailing 
air movement. 

As an example, cattle in tie-stalls 
facing in can have a north or south 
door open so as to move air in front 
of them. In reverse, cows facing a 
blank wall have their heads in the 
part of the barn with the least fresh 
air. Cows that don’t get enough air 
won't eat, and cows that don’t eat 
won't milk. 

Shade over feed bunks for loose 
cattle in summer is as important as 
protection fromthe north wind in 
winter. 

In 1945, I was responsible for the 
veterinary care of a herd of dairy 
cows on the island of Guam. These 
cattle were newly imported from the 


DAIRY COUNCILS UNIFY 


“This is a monumental step,” re- 
marked New Jersey Secretary of 
Agriculture Phillip Alampi in as- 
sessing the creation of the new Dairy, 
Food and Nutrition Council, Inc. 
Alampi was talking about the merger 
of five northeastern dairy councils 
into one large organization that 
promises greater and more uniform 
promotional and educational cap- 
abilities by virtue of the recent union. 

The five councils are: Dairy Coun- 
cil of Central New York, Dairy 
Council of the Southern Tier of New 
York, Dairy Council of the Mid- 
Hudson, Dairy Council of North- 
eastern New York, and Dairy Council 
of Northern New Jersey. 

Organized under the not-for-profit 
corporation laws of the State of New 
York, the Dairy, Food and Nutrition 
Council will continue to operate 
regional offices at the previous head- 
quarters of each individual council, 
as well as a general headquarters 
at Kast Orange, New Jersey. 

President of the organization is 
Raymond E. Johnson of Schaghticoke, 
New York. The newly-employed 
executive director is Mrs. Lorraine 
W. Shafer. 
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“Since | posted a few signs, | don’t have trouble 
with trespassers anymore.”’ 
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Midwest and after a 32-day boat ride 
were, to say the least, tired. We 
kept them in corrals during the day 
and brought them into a small, flat 
barn for milking. 

By mid-afternoon each day, many 
of them would stand with their 
tongues out, breathing like a cow 
with severe pneumonia. Tempera- 
tures would be up to 104-105 de- 
grees. Twelve hours later, after six 
or eight hours of darkness, tempera- 
tures would be down to normal. We 
tried cooling them by sprinkling with 
water, but caused more harm than 
good because of creating mud. They 
ate poorly and many went dry after 
three months of milking. 

Then palm-thatched roofs were 
built over the loafing area and the 
feed bunks to create shade. At the 


same time, we began to green-chop 
sown corn and sudan grass. The 
change in the health of the cattle 
was phenomenal. It can be just as 
hot in upstate New York on a July 
day as it ever was on Guam, and 
shade is just as important. 

Remember that all ruminants, the 
cow in particular, produce a great 
deal of heat by bacterial digestion in 
the rumen. A cow doesn’t sweat to 
cool herself, but depends on breath- 
ing for this. If you keep her in the 
sun, and/or don’t give her fresh air, 
how can she stay healthy? 

If you have any choice when ar- 
riving at a fair, pick a place for your 
cattle where they face out to a wall 
that may be opened. The worst 
place for poor ventilation is a tent, 
but some of the huge, wide barns 


typical of our larger fairs are just 
as bad. 

Cattle returning from fairs should 
be isolated from their herdmates for 
at least a week. Even though they 
may not be sick, they can still carry 
a virus in their system that can affect 
the home herd. Needless to say, water 
and feed buckets, portable milkers, 
and any other equipment used at the 
fair should be cleaned and disinfected 
before they are used at home, too. 

The pleasure and experience, plus 
the good public relations for the 
purebred cattle and the dairy indus- 
try that can be gained by the better 
annual cattle shows, far outweigh 
the problems some of us get into. 
This year, may there be lots of good 
cattle, plenty of blue ribbons, big 
crowds, and best of all, good weather! 


How much 
Time, Labor and Money 
would a bulk feed bin 
save you? 
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Let Agway help you plan one that meets your 
needs. Eliminates lugging heavy bags. Does 
away with weekly trips to the mill. And cuts 
your feed costs with low bulk prices. 


Now Agway has them! Famous Schuld feed bins. 
Built with up to 50% heavier galvanized steel to last 
and last. From 3 to 125-ton capacities, there’s one 
to fit any size operation. 


Check these features 


@ No bridging. Patented mechanical unloader elimi- 
nates bridging in every type of feed. 


® Free flowing. Schuld bins have all smooth sides 
and cone. Full Flow boots feature flow-design prop- 
erties superior to any other bin-boot combination. 


® Pre-assembled. Bins are assembled at the factory. 
Delivered ready to set up on your foundation. 

®@ No labor costs. All but the largest bins are erected 
free by drivers using hydraulically equipped trucks. 
e@ Bulk-price savings. Fresh bulk feed is delivered as 
you need it... at low bulk prices. 

@ Minimizes rodent problems. Schuld bins are 
rodent-proof. 

@ Automatic feeding if you wish. Automated han- 
dling systems can deliver up inclines, around 
corners, over long distances to deposit feed just 
where you want it. 

e@ Full Flow chain unloader (optional). Your as- 
surance of 100% guaranteed feed flow in all kinds 
of feed, in all kinds of weather. 


Get in touch with your Agway Feed Salesman and 
Farm Systems Salesman soon. Let them show you 
what a difference a Schuld Bulk Bin/Feed-handling 
system can make in your operation; and in your life. 


Farm 
Enterprise (aGway 
Service 
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AGWAY 


Alcoa’ Aluminum 
Super Temper Rib® 
Roofing and Siding 

Sheet 

















e Tempered for toughness. 

e Naturally corrosion-resistant. 

e Lightweight for easy handling. 

e Highly reflective for all-seasons 
animal comfort. 


* Registered Trademark of Aluminum Co. of America 


AGWAY 





TIME IS MONEY, SAVE BOTH! 
WITH BUSH HOG/STAN HOIST" 
CHISEL | 
PLOWS | 





Bush Hog/Stan Hoist chisel plows give fast and efficient 


plowing performance because they’re built heavier, more 
rugged. Versatile tillage tools that rough up fields to reduce 
wind erosion, increase your soil’s moisture absorption. Avail- 
able in 3-bar trail or three-point hitch with 2 or 3-bars fea- 
turing one-piece unitized frame construction. 8’ to 16’ cuts. 


Bush Hog/Stan Hoist® chisel plows also need less mainte- 
nance and repair... all the features that save you time in 


BUSH HOG* field and money in your pocket. 
Send for free Literature 


DIVISION OF 


ALLIED propucrs corporation Dept, AA-CP 


P. O. Box 834 Ft. Dodge, lowa 50501 







COROSTONE SILO CO., INC. 
Box 220 A, Weedsport, N. vn 13166 


Send me folders about OSilo Unloaders 
aCorostone Silo O Grange Silo 














EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


August 6-8, Neenan Farm, Holcomb, N.Y. 
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Morein store for '74 at 


Empire Farm Days 


Don’t put it off. Mosey on over 
to your calendar right now and circle 
August 6, 7 and 8 before you forget. 
Why? Because this year’s Empire 
Farm Days will be an event you 
can’t afford to miss. 

Preparations have been running 
full throttle for this biggest farm 
show in the Northeast. It gives you 
the opportunity to observe the latest 
equipment in action . a chance 
to evaluate performance yourself. 

Big-package haymaking equip- 
ment, tillage implements, a wide 
array of tractors, no-till technology, 
farm structures, feeding systems 
. .. you name it and chances are 
itll be there, plus demonstrations 
galore. 

Take a look at the corn that will 
be harvested in the chopping demon- 
stration. It was planted in alfalfa 
sod with an Allis Chalmers no-till 
planter in May. PAG 76, a 90-day 
single-cross corn, was planted after 
an application of Paraquat (with 
Charger E surfactant), AAtrex, and 
Nitran. You be the judge of how well 
it does. 

Also take a good look at the results 
of the Midland Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Zip Seeder. This brand-new 
development in the Northeast could 
best be described as a no-till forage 
planter! Rows nine inches apart are 
planted and fertilized right in the 
sod. Sounds like a big boon for re- 
seeding natural pastures that can't 
be plowed. Ninety-day and 30-day 





demonstration plots have been 
planted to alfalfa and clover after 
an application of 2, 4-D and Para- 
quat with Charger E. 


Hosts 


Hosts for the show this year are 
Walter and Louis Neenan, dairymen 
near East Bloomfield, New York. 
Their “second farm” at the inter- 
section of Whalen Road and County 
Road 30 near Holcomb, west of 
Canandaigua, will be the Empire 
Farm Days site. This 135-acre stretch 
of Honeoye gravelly loam in Ontario 
County is “a mile long without a 
hedgerow break,” according to Wal- 
ter Neenan. 

The site is almost entirely in an 
alfalfa-grass seeding which should 
offer a fine second cutting for forage 
demonstrations, and put the plows 
to a real test. 

Nearby are campsites, motels and 
restaurants. An airstrip sits across 
the road... and Eastview Mall, one 
of the Northeast’s largest shopping 
centers, is just up the road. Grange 
and Farm Bureau women’s programs 
promise to be better than ever. 

Since there are no dirt roads in 
the area, those clouds of dust that 
have plagued EFD-goers in the past 
will not hang over this ideal site in 
the heart of western New York. 
There's definitely more in store for 
‘74, so pack up the family, bring 
along the neighbors, and we'll see 
you there! 


A stranger in these 
here parts, the Zip 
Seeder ‘'‘no-tills’’ 
some alfalfa seeding 
on a demonstration 
plot. With proper 
management, _ this 
seeding should fan 
out from the rows 
where it is planted. 
Take a look at it on 
August 6-8. 





No-till corn planted in May will provide a test for choppers and comparison 
for the farmers who are interested in this cropping method. 
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— CARDEN TALK, or 


a 





by Doc and Katy Abraham 


Home-Grown Horseradish 


We know you can buy a jar of 
horseradish in any store for about 
40 cents, but there's something 
special about 
growing your 
own. The pun- 
gent roots grate 
easily, are tender, 
and as white as 
snow. You'll cry 
grinding it unless 
you place a 
plastic bag or 
sheet over the grinder. The plastic 
confines the “fumes” and keeps you 
from crying. 

Once started in your garden, 
horseradish lasts forever. You can 
start your own horseradish by digging 
up plants from the wild, or you can 
buy the roots from a nursery. Mar- 
liner Kren is a good variety of Bo- 
hemian horseradish. Plant it any 
time you can get it, setting the tops 
or roots in the ground. New plants 
will grow. Harvest in spring or fall. 
Horseradish does not form seeds. 





Grow Lettuce 

If your crop of lettuce is gone, 
you can make another sowing this 
month for fall eating, but getting 
the seed to germinate in hot weather 
can be a problem. Try putting it in 
the refrigerator prior to planting. 
This makes the seed come up faster. 
Just put the seed in a shallow dish 
(no water) and let it remain in the 
refrigerator for a day; then sow. 


Walnut Poisoning 

An AA reader asks, “Does Juglans 
cinerea (butternut) produce walnut 
poison as does the black walnut? 
Also, would the toxin remain in the 








Flash! Flash! 


At Empire Farm Days this year, 
August 6-8, there will again be 
many interesting events for women 
visitors. Lizzie Houck tells me the 
Grange program will include demon- 
strations on home safety, cooking 
with dairy products and making 
corsages from flowers grown in the 
home garden. 

Also, popular American Agricul- 
turist Garden Editor, “Doc” Abra- 
ham will be there, and Bee Line 
Fashions will be shown. 

Jean Shwartz is not sure about all 
features of her Farm Bureau women’s 
program, but says much emphasis 
will be given to New York State food 
products. Two things which are defi- 
nite —a demonstration, “Multiple 
Uses of Microwave Ovens,” given 
twice a day, all three days by Mari- 
lyn Rowland, Cooperative Extension 
Agent in Ontario County, and “Ad- 
venture Playground” by Janna Mor- 
tis, Extension Agent in Madison 
County. Here you will learn how 
to make playground equipment from 
discarded materials which cannot 
be recycled. 

Augusta Chapman 
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soil after the tree is cut down and 
if so, how long?” 

All walnuts produce the toxin in 
the soil. The butternut also produces 
the toxin, but to a lesser degree than 
walnuts. In other words, plants sus- 
ceptible to the poison can be planted 
closer to butternut trees than to 
walnuts. : 

After the trees have been cut 
down, however, the toxin does not 
remain in the soil, and the stump 
no longer produces the material. 


We've never seen a list of plants 
which tolerate the toxic material. 
If anyone has a list, we'd be happy 
to get it. 


Norfolk Island Pine 

This evergreen tree is one of the 
nicest foliage plants we have for 
indoor planting. It has tiers of 
branches, each set with many needles. 
These are bright chartreuse when 
young; as they get older, the needles 
are deep, dark green. In its native 
South Pacific habitat, Norfolk Island 
Pine grows up to 220 feet tall, but 
indoors, it stays under 3 feet almost 
indefinitely. 

Culture — Give it a spot where 
temperatures don’t often exceed 
75° F. in winter and where direct 
sun is available for only short periods, 


say 2 or 3 hours daily. Plant in equal 
parts of soil, sand and either peat- 
moss or leaf mold. Keep evenly moist 
at all times. 

You can start new plants from 
seeds when available, or by taking 
cuttings of the terminal growth. 
Lateral cuttings (those from the sides) 
do not make well-shaped plants. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “We planted a 
grape called Aurora, but now hear 
it is a wine grape and not for eating. 
Is this true?” 

Answer — No. Aurora, also called 
Seibel 5279, is a wonderful French 
hybrid which is excellent for eating, 
as well as for wine making. It’s a 
great grape, and we recommend it 
for home planting. 


When the culting 
comes Off 
Put on 
Agway Alfa B 





The Agway Protein Boost 


Once the second or third cutting is off, keep that protein 
coming on with a top dressing of Agway Alfa B fertilizer. 
There’s no better way to make sure a later cutting—and 
cuttings next year—come on strong and fast. 

Agway now has available this excellent, low-phosphorus, 
high-potash alfalfa formula, reinforced with boron. Top- 
dressing your alfalfa now means a thicker, heavier stand for 
third or fourth cutting. And, equally important, the high 
potash content of Alfa B will give you tougher, deeper- 
rooted plants to stand up to next winter and start up early 
and strong again next spring. 

You can order Alfa B spread on the field quickly, eco- 
nomically and accurately with Agway Certified field spread- 
er service. 

Your Agway Dairy Enterprise Salesman can fill you in 
on all the details. Remember, you just can’t buy high quality 
protein as inexpensively as you can grow it right on your 
own farm. So talk to him soon about Agway Alfa B fertilizer 
and how it can help keep your protein-rich alfalfa at peak 
production. 


Agway Certified Spreader Service 


The easy, accurate way to top dress your alfalfa. 

When you pay good money for custom spreading, the /ast 
thing you should have to worry about is whether the spread- 
ing is done properly . . . with no skips or overlaps, either in 
the field or at the ends. 

And it’s one worry you can forget about—when you use 
Agway’s Certified fertilizer and lime application. While there 
is no law requiring any inspection of spreader trucks to 
assure an even spread, Agway has set up its own rigid 
requirements. 


To meet them, Agway periodically tests driver skills and 
evaluates truck spreader rates and spread patterns. Then 
makes necessary corrections and repairs. Only when the 
drivers pass their requirements and when necessary equip- 
ment adjustments are made does the rig receive the certifi- 
cation that assures you an accurate and uniform spread. 

Why take a chance with hit-or-miss spreading? Call 
Agway today and get the job done right. 


Lime Up Now... 


to maintain high alfalfa yields and stretch fertilizer next 
spring. 

Liming alfalfa ground now maintains the pH level neces- 
sary for continued high alfalfa yields. And on sod, going into 
corn or alfalfa next year, it provides time for the lime to 
raise pH to the point where you can get the highest return 
from the fertilizer you apply for production in 1975. 

When sod is plowed next spring, the lime will become 
incorporated into the soil to help your fertilizer investment 
work even harder... and to help guard against crop failure 
and give you better weed control. 

Liming has always been, and now is probably even more 
so, the most profitable fertility practice you can undertake. 
And this is an ideal time to do it. Give it some serious 
thought right now. Then pick up the phone and call Agway. 


Farm 
Enterprise 
Service 
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FLIES | 
Rob Your Milk Check 


ROCKLAND I 


KLEEN-KOW 





ROCKLAND 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Passaic Avenue, W. Caldwell, N. J. 


DEALERS SELLING 
KLEEN-KOW & SUPER KLEEN KOW 


NEW YORK 

Afton McDowell & Walker 

Bath M. J. Ward & Son 

Berkshire Ward & Van Scoy 

Boonville Bailey’s Boonville Mill 

Brisben |. L. Richer Co. 

Canandaigua Joseph Valvano 

Candor Ward & Van Scoy 

Catatonk A. J. Hollenbeck & Son 

Central Square Community Feed Mills 

Cherry Valley Lipe Feed Co. 

Clayville Richer Farm Service 

Clymer Meyerink Milling Company 

Cobleskill W. Nesbitt, Inc. 

Cochecton Cochecton Mills 

Collins Gramco, Inc. 

Conewango Valley Conewango Valley Mills 

Cortland Roundhouse Mill 

Darien Center Rapp Brothers 

Delevan Pierce Mill 

Dethi McDowell & Walker 

Deposit Hinman Mills 

East Aurora The Griggs & Ball Co. 

East Concord Shame! Milling Co., Inc. 

Franklin Matteson, Inc. 

Franklinville Gramco, Inc. 

Fultonville R.D. Lynwood Hand 

Harpursville McDowell & Walker 

Horseheads Beacon Milling Co., Inc. 
. Killawog Killawag Red Mills 

Limerick MPS Roe 

Little Valley Gramco, Inc. 

Marcellus Nightingale Mills, Inc. 

Mexico Ontario Feed & Grain Co. 

Mexico Mexico Feed & Supply 

Moravia Donald's Dairy Supply 

Mount Upton W. Nesbitt, Inc. 

Mount Vision W. Nesbitt, Inc. 

Narrowsburg Narrowsburg Feed & Grain 

New Berlin |. L. Richer Co. 

North Brookfield Klings Mill 

North Java Reisdorf Brothers 

Norwich |. L. Richer 

Oneonta W. Nesbitt, Inc. 

Owego Ward & Van Scoy 

Pine City Pine City Mill 

Richfield Springs |. L. Richer Co. 

Rome Alden Brothers 

Seneca Falls Farmco, Inc. 

Sharon Springs _Lipe Feed Co. 

Sherburne |. L. Richer Co. 

Sherman Sherman Steam Mill 

Smyrna Simmons & ney 

South Dayton Harry Austin Milling, Inc. 

South Dayton Thorp & Mann, Inc. 

Springville Gramco, Inc. 

Stafford Coward's Feed Store, Inc. 

Strykersville Harold Scheitz, Inc. 

Van Hornesville | Van Hornesville Coop. 

Warsaw Coward's Feed Store, Inc. 

Watertown Walter Bisnett, Inc. 

Waterville Louis J. Gale & Son. Inc. 


West Harpersfield W. Nesbitt, Inc. 





"WORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Matching pants & shirts... cae Ses) ae eee 2.38 

Pants only -....... 139); 7 SHINS HOMY, si 2c aah .99 
Heavy twill pants—28-32 __.__. 
White shirts, small & med. 

: Spec. 3 for $1.00 

_ Short counter jackets 







Bid nalRSIZESH iia wts fia cee et 1.25 
, LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L _....... 79 
hopcoats — white, 
SIZEZIS ONY) ee oesccere eer $2.00 


dd $1.00 for postage and handling. 
pe C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
_4 sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 





FISHERMEN - HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
142’ Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 
Button End — $3.00 pr. plus 50¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 


Dept. AA 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 


FARMERS - 


Free Brochure 








Highest mountain in Japan, beautiful and renowned Mt. Fuji rises above 


Lake Hakone. 


Those Faraway Places... 


It has been six years since we 
offered a trip to the Orient, and we 
believe now is the time to again put 
this exciting, 
once-in-a-life- 
time vacation on 
our travel pro- 
gram. Here are a 
few of the many 
thrilling places 
we will visit on 
our Orient High- 
lights Tour from 
September 7 to 30. 

Our group assembles in Seattle for 
the flight to Tokyo, and we will have 
three full days in this fascinating 
city. Sightseeing will include the 
Imperial Palace Plaza, the Meiji 
Shrine, Tokyo Tower and the Na- 
tional Diet Building. Also, a side 
trip will take us to Nikko to see 
some of Japan’s most famous shrines. 
Well return by way of beautiful 
Lake Chuzenji and Kegon Waterfall. 

At Kamakura, we'll see the spec- 
tacular bronze Buddha and _ then 
travel along the scenic coast to the 
Hakone Mountains. On a cable car 
ride over the Sulphur Valley, we see 
the thermal activity and then enjoy 
a cruise on Lake Hakone for a view 
of Mt. Fuji. 

Well ride a “bullet train” to 
Kyoto, known as the “Paris of Japan.” 
Here we'll see the Old Imperial 
Palace, Nijo Castle, the Golden 
Pavilion and the crimson-red Heian 
Shrine. In the nearby city of Nara, 
we ll enjoy Deer Park and at Todaiji 
Temple see the Great Buddha, largest 
bronze statue in the world and housed 
in the world’s largest wooden build- 


ing. 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Norway-Spitzbergen Cruise 
Highlights of the Orient 


California-Golden Empire Tour 
Fall Foliage Tour 
Aloha Week in Hawaii 


Name 


After Japan comes Taiwan, Repub- 
lic of China. In Taipei, the capital, 
we'll see the National Palace Muse- 
um, Lung Shan Temple, Presidential 
Square and the Handicraft Center. A 
short flight takes us to Hualien, and 
then comes the incredible drive 
along Taroko Gorge. Stops will be 
made at such poetically named 
places as* Eternal Spring Shrine, 
Swallow Grotto and Rock Caves of 
Nine Turns. 

The Philippines and Manila are 
next on our itinerary. We'll drive 
out to Tagaytay Ridge which over- 
looks Lake Taal and Taal Volcano, 
on an island in the middle of the 
lake. At Las Pinos Church, we'll hear 
the 900-year-old organ; its pipes are 
made of bamboo! We'll also see 
Rizal Park, Intramuros (the original 
walled city), St. Augustine Church, 
Malacanang Palace, “Millionaire’s 
Row” and the American War 
Memorial. 

On the southern tip of Malay 
Peninsula, Singapore is aptly called 
“the crossroads of the world. Sight- 
seeing here will include Queen 
Elizabeth Walk, City Hall, Tiger 
Balm Gardens and House of Jades. 
A drive over the Straits of Johore 
will take us to the Sultan’s Mosque, 
Palace and rubber plantations. We 
can shop in elegance along Raffles 
Place or look for bargains in the stalls 
of Change Alley. 

In Kuala Lumpur, capital of the 
Federation of Malaysia, we'll see 
Merdeka Stadium, the Moorish- 
design Railway Terminal, the new 
National Mosque and many other 
points of interest. 


(Continued on page 25) 


Heart O’The West Holiday 
Alaska Holiday 

Upper Mississippi Cruise 
Eastern Canada Cruise 
Alps of Europe Tour 





Address 








(Please print) 
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VAN DALE | 


Sweep Action 
BELT FEEDER 


The high speed belt puts feed 
in front of your cattle fast. Posi- 
tive sweeping action cleans all 
feed from the belt smoothly, 
safely. All cattle are fed at once 
— there’s no pushing or crowd- 
ing at the bunk. You can handle 
any type of feed — and there's 
no feed separation. 


CALC am Ct) 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


SOT NN ELC em oe 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 
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LICKITY “CHIPSTER 
... biggest little chipper 
on the market... 
will process branches up to 
2” in diameter...does a 
better job than many larger 
chipper-shredders. 












A small chipper that out-performs many 
larger units. Feed chute 16” wide, 13” long. 
Feeds branches up to 2” diameter. 
Powered feed roll stops automatically 
when overloaded then automatically starts 
again when cleared—8 H.P. Kohler gas 
engine. 


COMPACT 
SPLITTER 






The ‘Compact’ Log Splitter for homeowner, 
camps, estates, golf clubs, farmers and others 
who want to split their own logs for fireplace 
or stove wood. ’ 
Powered with 5 H.P. 4 cycle Briggs and 
Stratton engine with retractable starter. 10 tons 
ram force will split logs up to 18” in diameter, 
24” long. Write for details—no obligation. 


PIQUA ENGINEERING, INC. 
Dept. AA, P.O. Box 605, Piqua, Ohio 45356 





GLUE 
Pe Way 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
Box A-27 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y: 
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Saving ts 
Important 


Your children aren’t going to save 
their pennies and nickels unless you 
start early in their lives teaching 
them to do so. It is so easy to spend 
the coins for candy and ice cream 
cones that that is what is usually 
done with them. The responsibility 
is vours. If children are taught when 
very young that it’s important to 
save, they'll develop the habit and 
become thrifty adults. 


All kids like piggie banks, so these 
amusing little containers are a good 





for their savings bank, and the rest 
for themselves. If they do that from 





way to interest them in depositing early years, the habit is pretty likely Dee Wee. : | ‘ an  — Shelburne 
their pennies. When Grandpa comes 0 Stay with them. Budgeting is a Berkshire Trail. yet . Birches, 
to visit and offers little Susan a nick- Smart idea, as all adults know! 2, ns ; Maple Grove 
el, shell get quite a thrill showing Louise Price Bell ay Bee 4 Co ue ciety 
him her piggie bank and telling him Baa nd much more. 
that she is saving money. ve - as ° 
exingto ae 

Perhaps it will be to get mother a te boo os , Send today for 

or daddy a birthday gift, perhaps WILD THYME IN HILLSIDE Sia - the free brochure 
; ‘ e i ee i . 

for some cherished thing she wants, PASTURES Boni : on ca colorful 
but no matter what she is saving the by Inez George Gridley Pea Whee iggy Aaneunaae 
coins for, the important thing is she eH eae an ee ee Witte Moumiige ee et 
learning that “dimes to dollars grow. Sane 


And children are usually surprised Upon the storied hills of Greece 
when their savings banks are opened, In gray-green pastures, cropped by sheep 


to see how a penny now... a nick- Wearing the old, the fabled fleece. 
el then . . . will mount up. hee sae 60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 
Wise parents give their offspring The fragrant honey, dark and wild. Rush me your free brochure on the ‘“‘New England Fall Foliage Tour.’’ 
allowances, starting with small | walked on wild thyme as a child ‘i 
amounts. And it’s a good idea to And when | smell it now it brings ae 
teach the children to “break up” The taste of childhood, sharp and sweet, Address 


The feel of pastures on my feet — 
The days come back on wild bees’ wings. 


City ee Lae 
PLEASE PRINT 


this allowance, with a certain amount 
set aside for Sunday School, another 





Be there 
ALOHA 
WEEK 


October 19 
thru 
‘ober 31 


irteen lucky 
| fun-packed 
days with 
American Agriculturist 
in our 50th state. 
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4850. Sew this attractive pantsuit, with a Swirling 
dress. PRINTED PATTERN. Half 8-gore skirt. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) Misses’ Sizes 8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) 
takes 3% yds. 45 inch. ...75 cents takes 2 yds. 60 inch ..... 75 cents 


644. Crochet capes in alternating 4926. Smooth, zip-front dress and 
lacy, solid bands. Use big hook, pantsuit. PRINTED PATTERN, 
worsted. One size fits Misses’ 10-18; Women’s*Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 
Child’s 2-12 included ....75 cents 40) dress 1% yds. 60 inch. .75 cents 








qt : : : 
1 oft _ Sight-seeing, shopping — 
S the best of the islands 

m 4926 on this exciting 

x 34-48 and memorable tour. 


Bey 


| 16009 


eae. For full detailssend the coupon today. 


eee eT eke 


Me ay ie La TS ra Tel le mt me odes Blas peter cece tel ay oret cey weer alin pein (ht ay emai eh elon te pe mitetio a mat ST aime biite e oEei et et rein cena ee) ara 


‘Easy Art of Ripple Crochet [} $1.00] Send To 
‘Instant Sewing Book 1.00) 
‘instant Fashion Book 1.00) AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 

, ‘Fashions to Sew (S/S) 75 Box 125 Old Chelsea Station 

‘\ ‘Designer Collection #29 

» 11974 Needlecraft Catalog ewe rronk, Naat Ot 

= ‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 
_ (Museum Quilt Book #2 

4850 €'15 Quilts for Today #3 
10%-18Y ‘Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 
‘12 Prize Afghans #12 


-50) DRESS PATTERNS.......... 75 CENTS 
NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 75 CENTS 


OOOOOCOHDGOOoOo0000 
oa 
° 














neue 2 ner #14 Boo Add 25¢ for each Pattern for first-class mail, Special Handling. 

‘Easy Art of Flower Crochet LOGE es ceatine raphe Ren ty NT oe ee Te 

ben eee Crochet es ‘ Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. L 

‘Easy Art o lepoint ‘ ' 

SSaurt Kalk 125 60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 

: NAME Send me your colorful brochure on the ‘“‘Aloha Week Tour of Hawaii!”’ 
‘ Pattern No. Size Price ! 

i i Name 

ME ese at a sie wR ee | ADDRESS : 

: Address 

‘ peat eee Ney ce Mn Sm AMEN gear Ll ZipS bk ot City State 

: PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP | PLEASE PRINT 
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Add zest to meals with 


Pickles 


Pickling is one of the oldest ways 
of preserving food known to woman. 
Long before canning and freezing 
were possible, it 
was learned that 
foods could be 
preserved by us- ee 
ing salt, an acid 
liquid such as 
vinegar, and sug- 
ar... oranycom- 
bination of these 
three ingredients. 
In earlier days when dehydration 
was the only practical means of pre- 
serving the food supply, think what 
a succulent addition a pickle must 
have provided to a meal! 

If you look long enough, you can 
find directions for pickling just about 
anything. It is important to up-date 
your ingredients and methods of 
pickling because these things have 
changed over the years. 





Consider Ingredients 


When you are making cucumber 
pickles, it is important to choose 
a variety developed especially for 
pickling. Pickling cucumbers will 
have blunt ends and a dense interior 
with a small seed cavity. Pickles 
are sometimes made from slicing 
varieties, and the success of the prod- 
uct seems to hinge on the stage of 
development of the cucumber — the 
smaller the better. Store-bought cu- 
cumbers are often waxed, and these 
cannot be used for pickling whole, 
as the brine cannot penetrate. 

To assemble enough fruit or vege- 
tables for a batch of pickles, it may 
be necessary to use several pickings. 
The products should be refrigerated 
until enough are gathered, as they 


deteriorate at room _ temperature.. 


Any vegetable to be pickled should 
be tender and firm. Fruits such as 
pears or peaches may be slightly 
under-ripe. 

Salt is another important ingredi- 
ent in pickling. It is best to use can- 
ning salt. Table salt can be used, 
but the materials added to prevent 
caking may make the brine cloudy. 
Do not use iodized table salt; it may 
darken pickles. 

In the past, pickling success some- 
times hinged on whether or not the 
pickler could also make good vinegar. 
Nowadays we buy vinegar of known 


acidity, and that is important. 


Whether you use cider vinegar or 
white distilled vinegar, it should be 
between four and six percent acidity. 
Vinegars of unknown acidity should 
not be used. 

Cider vinegar is probably used 
more often, but white distilled vine- 
gar may be desirable when light color 
is important such as in pickled cauli- 
flower. Vinegar should not be di- 
luted unless the recipe tells you to 
do so. If a less sour product is pre- 
ferred, add sugar rather than de- 
crease vinegar. 

Spices are vital to fine pickles. 
We use the term “spices” broadly 
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- by. Charlotte Bruce 


here, as in fact pickle flavor often 
is enhanced by herbs as well as 
spices. Use fresh spices; it pays to 
buy new each year. 

Ground spices can darken pickles. 
The use of essential oil spices is in- 
dicated in some recipes, as the Wa- 
termelon Pickle recipe following, 
and results in clear, tasty pickles. 
These are available. in small quan- 
tities in drug stores. In making dill 
pickles, one should use fully mature 
dill heads, as the seeds produce the 
flavor. 

White sugar is most commonly 
used in pickle making and results in 
a product of lighter color, but brown 
sugar may be preferred in some 
cases. So as With any kind of cooking, 
good ingredients produce good re- 
sults. 

Hints on Equipment 

For heating pickling liquids, use 
utensils of unchipped enamelware, 
stainless steel, aluminum or glass. 
Do not use copper, brass, galvanized 
or iron utensils. These metals may 
react with acids or salts and cause 
undesirable color changes in the 
pickles or form undesirable com- 
pounds. 

In this day and age, one is some- 
times hard put to find a suitable ves- 
sel for fermenting or brining. A crock 
or stone jar is ideal but expensive 
if you don’t already have one. An 
unchipped enamel-lined pan can be 
used or a large glass jar, bowl or 
casserole. When a weight is needed 


to keep vegetables submerged, use a - 


plate held down by a glass jar filled 
with water. In addition to a water 
bath canner and proper glass jars 
and lids, a set of household scales can 
be very handy at pickling time. 

The best advice anyone can give 
about making pickles is to get re- 
liable directions, and one of the best 
sources is the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Home and Garden Bulle- 
tin No. 92, called “Making Pickles 
and Relishes at Home.” This can be 
obtained from your local Extension 
Home Economist or by writing the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Publica- 
tions Division, Office of Information, 
Washington, D. C. 20250. 


Three Good Recipes 

One of the most popular home- 
made pickles is probably the old 
reliable Bread and Butter Pickle. 
These may travel under the name of 
Crosscut Pickle Slices, but they are 
still the same old friends. Here is 
an updated recipe. 


BREAD AND BUTTER PICKLES 


4 quarts sliced medium-sized cucum- 
bers 
1% cups sliced small white onions 
2 large garlic cloves 
% cup salt 
2 quarts crushed ice or 2 trays cubes 
4% cups sugar 
1% teaspoons turmeric 
1% teaspoons celery seed 
2 tablespoons mustard seed 
3 cups white vinegar 





It’s easy to make good pickles by following directions and using the proper 


ingredients. Pickles make a tasty addition to meals all year long. 


Wash cucumbers thoroughly, using 
a vegetable brush; drain on rack. 
Slice unpeeled cucumbers into % to 
\%-inch slices; discard ends. Add 
onions and garlic. Add salt and mix 
thoroughly; cover with crushed ice 
or cubes; let stand 3 hours. Drain 
thoroughly and remove garlic cloves. 

Combine sugar, spices and vine- 
gar; heat to boiling. Add drained 
cucumber and onion slices and heat 
5 minutes. Pack hot pickles loosely 
into clean, hot pint jars to % inch 
of top. Adjust jar lids. 

Process in boiling water for 5 
minutes (start to count processing 
time as soon as water in canner re- 
turns to boiling). Remove jars and 
complete seals if necessary. Set jars 
upright to cool. Yield: 7 pints. 


Busy, mobile people sometimes do 
not stay in one place or have the 
time to deal with 14-day pickles. A 
friend tells of traveling with her 
partially hatched pickles! Here is 
a streamlined version, so you won't 
have to stay home or travel encum- 


bered. 
SWEET GHERKINS 


5 quarts cucumbers, 1% to 3 inches 
in length (about 7 Ibs.) 

Y% cup salt 

8 cups sugar 

6 cups vinegar 

34 teaspoon turmeric 

2 teaspoons celery seed 

2 teaspoons whole mixed pickling spice 

8 pieces stick cinnamon, l-inch length 

¥% teaspoon fennel (if desired) 

2 teaspoons vanilla (if desired) 

First Day — Morning. Wash cu- 
cumbers thoroughly, scrubbing with 
vegetable brush. Stem ends may be 
left on if desired. Drain cucumbers; 
place in large container and cover 
with boiling water. Afternoon (6 to 
8 hours later). Drain; cover with fresh 
boiling water. 

Second Day — Morning, Drain; 
cover with fresh boiling water. After- 
noon. Drain; add salt; cover with 
fresh boiling water. 

Third Day — Morning. Drain; 
prick cucumbers in several places 
with table fork. Make sirup of 3 cups 
of the sugar and 3 cups vinegar; add 
turmeric and spices. Heat to boiling 
and pour over cucumbers. Cucumbers 
will be partially covered at this point. 

Afternoon. Drain sirup into pan; 
add 2 cups of the sugar and 2 cups 


vinegar to sirup. Heat to boiling and 
pour over pickles. 

Fourth Day — Morning. Drain 
sirup into pan; add 2 cups sugar and 
1 cup vinegar to sirup. Heat to boil- 
ing and pour over pickles. 

Afternoon. Drain sirup into pan; 
add remaining 1 cup sugar and the 
vanilla to sirup; heat to boiling. Pack 
pickles into clean, hot pint jars and 
cover with boiling sirup to % inch 
of top of jar. Adjust jar lids. 

Process for 5 minutes in boiling 
water (start to count processing time 
as soon as water returns to boiling). 
Remove jars and complete seals if 
necessary. Set jars upright, several 
inches apart, on a wire rack to cool. 
Yield: 7 to 8 pints. 


Some people think the finest pickle 
to be consumed is a homemade 
Watermelon Pickle. This recipe came 
to me from Mabel Doremus, retired 
Extension Specialist in Foods and 
Nutrition for the New York State 
College of Human Ecology. For- 
tunately for her friends, she has not 
retired from making Watermelon 
Pickle. 


WATERMELON PICKLES 


4 to 5 quarts watermelon rind, pre- 
pared 

4 quarts water 

3. tablespoons salt 

3 cups vinegar 

2 cups cold water 

0 cups sugar 

% teaspoon oil of cloves OR 

1 tablespoon whole cloves 

2 teaspoon oil of cinnamon OR 

3 pieces stick cinnamon* 

2 teaspoons whole black peppercorns 

1 piece ginger root 

% cup maraschino cherries, optional 

Remove the green rind and pink 
meat from melon; cut into inch 
cubes. Soak the melon cubes in 4 
quarts of water and 3 tablespoons 
salt for 24 hours. Drain. 

Cover the melon cubes with boil- 
ing water and boil gently 1’ hours; 
drain and put cubes into ice water 
until thoroughly chilled. Drain. Com- 
bine vinegar, 2 cups cold water, suga! 
and spices and bring to a boil. Add 
the rind and boil gently about 30 
minutes; then let stand for 24 hours. 

If desired, add maraschino cherries. 
Bring pickle mixture to a boil; put 
into hot, sterilized jars and fill them 


(Continued on page 25) 
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ANGUS 


ere eee TE TP APOE AEE Core MEO Re ET Mee PTD RB a 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 


Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 

PERFORMANCE TESTED BULLS, bred 
and open females. 54th year. Farm raised 
and priced. Philip Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 
14091. 716/337-2226. 

FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 
FIGHT LOW CATTLE prices with increased 
weights by using a better bull. We have a 
good selection of performance tested young 
Angus bulls. Also, a few older proven bulls. 
Oceasionally groups of bred heifers for sale. 
Ideal Farms, Augusta, New Jersey 07822. Day - 
201/388-2921. Nite - 201/383-5712. 


BABY CHICKS 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘Rugged as a 
Mule’’ white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R, I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super. Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 
PROFIT POWERED, extra heavy laying 
Leghorns, Red, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy breeds. Cockerels go 14 
Ibs. Circular. Phone: 717/866-2820. Strickler 
Farms, Newmanstown 3, Pa. 17073. 


BREEDERS’ SUPPLIES 


HEAT DETECTION: For A.I. breeding, de- 
termine heat with economical KaMar heat- 
mount detectors. Apply over sacrum. Turns red 
when cow’s ready. Save time and money. Free 
brochure. KaMar, Dept. 0-33, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado 80477. 


CHAROLAIS 


PUREBRED CHAROLAIS BULL: HF 101 
Kebir, 15 months old weighs 1375#, type score 
15. Sired by HF023 Adam Aiglon out of our 
great 4T Leslie cow. Proven breeder and 
halter broke to show. R. B. Hazard, Hidden 
Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 315/696-5353. 
MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


FOR SALE quality purebred Charolais heifers, 
cows and bulls - large selection. One of the 
Northeast’s largest herds. Visitors always wel- 
come. William Meub, Rivendell, Middlebury, 
Vermont 05753. 802/462-2377. 


N. Y. Ss OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 
































DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 85% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
79388 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 


COW COMFORT MATS ffor dairy barns. 
Priced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ne eee Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
52-3912. 








DOGS 


SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS Border Collies: 
Working and family dog; beautiful puppies; 
34 years Imported breeding; guaranteed satis- 
faction; registered; training instructions. 
Carroll Shaffner, R1, Boalsburg, Penna. 
16827. 814/466-6535. 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES - again we 
have pups out of our imported females sired 
by Imp. Roy and a new import - Rob. Also 
book, “The Farmer’s Dog’ on training to 
handle livestock, $7.00 postpaid. Call or write 
Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01370. 
413/625-6496. 


AIREDALE, WELSH, WIREHAIRED, Terrier 
AKC puppies. Safe shipping. S. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, N.Y. 13808. 

GERMAN SHEPHERD PUPPIES - AKC reg- 
istered and pedigreed. Backed by Canadian and 
American Champions. Price $75. Charles Coe, 
Rl, Boonville, New York 13309. Phone 315/- 
942-2950, 

BLACK & TAN female hound, 18 months old, 
registered, long-eared. Not broke on anything. 
ain have pups in September. Utica 315/RE6- 

















REGISTERED BORDER COLLIE Pups. Paul 


- Simpson, Savona, N.Y. 14879. Phone 607/- 
583-7328, 


GOATS 


DAIRY GOATS - profitable, fun to raise. 
Read how in Dairy Goat Journal, monthly 
Magazine. $4 per year. Box 1908 G-36, Scotts- 


dale, Arizona 85252. 
Seon ODA OO GOs ti ahaa CAB Poel a Oey Sanne 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORD bulls, 
Teasonable prices, ready to service your cows 
Seu Summer, and breed to improve any line. 
cotchwater Farm, 7039 Salt Road, Clarence, 


N.Y. 14031, 716/741-3178. poe 


REGISTERED POLLED 












al by HEREFORDS 

SOUSA NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
SS hee POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 

y Bw Sires in Service 

S BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 


HY = DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
OS TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
Tee BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 
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HEREFORDS 


YEARLING REG. POLLED Hereford Bulls, 
out of top parentage, graded as calves. Maur- 
een Hess, RD #1, Hudson, N.Y. 12534. 


FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 
3500 or 914/223-5224, 








Livestock 





Registered Horned 
and Polled Herefords 


Breeding Stock for sale at all times 


Polled Sires: 
BPF ANXIETY MURPHY 
CDG ANX D 1385 


Horned Sires: 
GENERALS PRINCE 19 
BLAKELEY ONWARD 1 Raa 


HIJOPA FARM 
RD 2 — Greenville, N.Y. 12083 HOLSTEINS HOLSTEINS 


FO Se eee Owner aed 2062/1? +HOLSTEIN FEEDER (STEER) Calfs - 250 ONE REGISTERED HOLSTEIN Heifer, vac- 
preees ManeecGy eeceree: Ibs. to 500 Ibs. For sale year around. Cayuga cinated, due to calve in August. Four grade 
HORSES Fields Farm, Route 34, Venice Center, N.Y. Holsteins due in August. Call Mrs. T. South- 

13161. Phone 315/364-8846, inet elves 


WANTED: WORKING DRAFT HORSES to i P FOR SALE - 34 high grade, first calf Holstein 
compete in 3rd New England Draft Horse 48 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS, 20 registered. heifers, freshening in August and early Sep- 
Days on July 27, 28, Burlington, Vermont. No Records on dams to 700 fat, 150,000#% milk tember. The kind that will satisfy the most 
fees. Write: Draft Horse Institute, Cabot, lifetime. Ages 6 months to 2 years. Dehorned, particular buyers. Charles A. Holdridge, 
Vermont 05647. vaccinated. 315/672-2070 after 8 PM. Margaretville, N.Y. 12455. Phone 914/586-4985. 


You T00 Can Use ABS 


HERE’S HOW: 


LJ] 1. TECHNICIAN REPRESENTATIVES. 
[]2. TRAILMASTER ‘SON-FARM” SERVICE. 
L]3. DIRECT HERD SALES 


[]4. HERD EVALUATION WITH GENETIC 
MATING SERVICE. 


L]5. A.l. MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


[]6. PROGENY TEST PROGRAM - 
ASSOCIATED HERD OWNERS. 


[]17. SPECIAL MATING CONTRACTS. 





mart Lay 




















YOUR ABS 


RS ABS offers you the opportunity to purchase ABS 


semen for use in your herd by: 

@ Your current A.!I. Technician servicing your herd. 
@ Your neighbor who breeds his own cows, 

@ Breeding your own cows. 


Any method you choose to use ABS sires in your herd, 
gives the same results ... GREAT!!! 


—E—— 


AMERICAN 
BREEDERS 
SERVICE 


For full information on how you can use ABS for your profit ... fill in the coupon and mail to 
American Breeders Service, DeForest, Wisconsin 53532. 


iad 


DeForest, Wis.53532 





HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 








HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1647 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 








PEACOCKS 





SUPERIOR NORTHERN BRED tame stock. 
First, second, third year birds - $15.00, $20.00, 
$30.00 each. R. Michael, Box 143, Norwich, 
N.Y. 13815. Phone 607/334-7206. 





PEAFOWL 


PEAFOWL $35 A PAIR, Golden Pheasants 
$15 a pair. An ideal gift for the teenager. 
Send for list. Ronnie Laviana, 1684 Cham- 
berlain Highway, Kensington, Conn. 06037. 








POULTRY 





MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, 
guineas, chicks and turkeys. Hoffman Hatch- 
ery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 





RABBITS 





SHEEP 





RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


FOR SALE - PUREBRED Santa Gertrudis 
and Hereford - Santa Gertrudis and Angus - 
Santa Gertrudis first and second cross bulls, 
cows and heifers. Over fifty bulls to choose 
from. Good selection of open and bred cows 
and heifers. The bulls are docile and the cows 
are good breeders and good mothers. Their 
calves are small at birth to minimize calving 
troubles but do they grow! And _ they’re 
tough. These are the kinds of cattle farmers 
like to raise and the butchers like to buy. 
If you are interested in beef cattle come see 
us sometime. Visitors are always welcome. 
Vincent Bedient, Sr., R.D. #1, Middlesex, N.Y. 
14507. Phone 315/584-3279. 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


TAKE A LOOK. at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1804, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


SIX SERVICE AGE Polled Shorthorn bulls, 
also cows and calves. Harold Lockwood, Cas- 
tile, New York 14427. Phone 716/493-2772. 


SELECT YOUR POLLED Shorthorns for 
future possession. Virgil D. Braisland, Sidney, 
New York 13838. 

















SHEEP 





RIDGWAY’S 51ST YEAR - Hatching Vantress 
White Rock Cross broiler chicks, ducklings, 
goslings and turkey poults. Guaranteed de- 
livery. Free circular. Ridgway Hatcheries, 
LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 


BROILER CHICKS - 4 Ibs. in 8 weeks, White 
Cornish Rocks. Guaranteed delivery. Ridgway 
Hatchery, LaRue 7, Ohio 43382. 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 





EGG CARTONS - one piece molded carry-save 
3x4 now has twin snap locks for better pro- 
tection. Nested 250 to the bundle, ready to use. 
Available at your local Agway. 





RABBITS 





$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 


FREE - Sheep Equipment-Supply Catalogue. 
Sheepman Supply Co., Barboursville, Virginia 
229238. 

32ND NEW ENGLAND Sheep Sale. The best 
yet! Eastern States Sheep Pavilion. July 20, 
1974, 10:00 A.M. Write Don Grant, Box U-40B, 
University of Conn., Storrs, Conn. 06268. 


FOR SALE - SUFFOLKS; grade and regis- 
tered. Aged ewes, ram lambs and ewe lambs. 
Write: Debra Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. 
Phone 315/589-8294. 

WILD APPLE HILL FARM Ltd. - over 250 
registered sheep, mainly Suffolk; many show 
prospects. Call 518/672-7016 or write for our 
farm brochure - Maureen Hess, RD #1, Hud- 
son, N.Y. 125384. 


SUFFOLKS - SUCCESS STORY in show rings 














everywhere. For breeder’s list, complete in- 
formation, write National Suffolk Sheep 
Association, Box 824RN, Columbia, Missouri 
65201. 


“[ have a question...” 


The : 
x Omnis 


Answer... 


Progenetics is the 
exclusive North- 


eastern distributor 


system 


is a profit-building program 

offering you total breeding service. 
To survive in this business you need 
a herd that efficiently produces large 
volumes of high quality milk. Applied 


genetics can produce the type of 


of { Gination 


cow you need, and that’s the basis 


of our system. Progenetics offers you: 


1. Complete herd evaluation. 

2. Detailed breeding plans. 

3. Semen from any AI stud, Carna- 
tion/Genetics, and Y-Tex. 

4. Regular follow-through. 


That’s the Progenetics system. We 
don’t just sell you the semen, we sell 
you the service. 


neorporated 


p.o. box 880, ithata, n.y. 


We have the 
semen...and 


the system! 


See us at the Empire Farm Days 





REGISTERED SUFFOLK RAMS, ewes. Top 
breeding. George Mayne, Bergen, N.Y. 14416. 





TURKEYS 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET on How to Raise 
Turkeys. Send $1.50 to Ridgway Hatcheries, 
LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 


SWINE 


PRODUCTION TESTED ~- Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd. in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland. 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H. 
Thomas, Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821. 

FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 

REG. CHESTER WHITE boars and gilts, 
weanling pigs. Roger Shufelt, RD #2, Wol- 
cott, N.Y. 14590. Phone 315/594-2748. 


PIGS CHEAPER that eat and grow. Grain 
fed, cut, inspected, tagged, certificate. De 
livered subject to inspection. Truckload lots 
150 to 200 overnight New England states. 
Pigs 25 to 80 pounds $22.00; 50 Ibs. $30.00; 
75 Ibs. $40.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc 
crosses. Call at night to order. July special - 
30 York Hamp 400 Ib. brood sows with litters 
of 8 to 10 pigs $175.00 each, here. References 
every state. C. Stanley Short, Sr., Inc., Ken- 
ton, Del. 19955. Phone 302/653-9651. 

FOR SALE - Fast growing cross-bred feeder 
pigs. Donald Merkley, Ogdensburg, New York 
13669. Phone 315/344-8880. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


THE LATEST - in animal health products - 
by mail. For free catalog write: Sanivet, Inc., 
Box 382, Catskill, New York 12414. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) ©2652-1333. 


ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 
































AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 








AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. i 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa 50401. 











BOOKS 


WHEN BEING A BOY WAS FUN. His- 
torical New York village life. Hard covers 
$4.25. Bronson Taylor, 4609 Sunset Dr., BV cs) 
Holiday, Fla. 38589. 


U.S. READING “Are You A Happy Ameri- 
can?” by Frooks; Dynamic Solutions! Horses 
help the economy; $5.95 hard-cover copy. 
Murray Hill News, 237 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 











BUILDINGS 










| E€NaANgO Aa | 
STEEL BUILDINGS. INC. 


Commercial, Industrial, Farm 






For information write: 


Roy A. Tuttle, Jr. 

Box 307 

King Ferry, N.Y. 13081 
315/364-8067 


Roy K. Ottman 


Box 668 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 12403 
518/296-8840 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BERKSHIRE GENERAL STORE, 5 room 
apartment above. Steam oil, artesian well. Ski 
lake area. Main highway. Acre lot. Gas pumps. 
Beer, wine license. Gross about -150,000. Widow 
must sell. $89,000 - 14 cash. Clean stock fix- 
tures. Robert Collester, 816 Armory St., 
Springfield, Mass. 01107. 








CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 013841. 

FOR SALE: Cider mill for road stand. Re- 
quest details: Fred Miller, Holley, N.Y. 14470. 
716/638-6563. 








a a a tr - - 4 
EARTHWORMS 


Se Faia seater ee een oor Nae ONS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth. 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill,: Texas 75104, 





FARM BUILDINGS 





“IMAGINEERED” BUILDINGS DESIGNED FOR 
YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 
Ry ee R Te aaa al) thy 3 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


EEL 
BUILDINGS 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
PHONE: TOLL FREE 716-926-2560 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship. 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. ; 
FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 
FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 











Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 
FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 


Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Inc. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 13676. 315/265-3740. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 148387. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. 


ABOUT SEVENTY ACRES with house, barn, 
outbuildings, on blacktop highway between 
Waterville and Skowhegan, Maine. Woodlot, 
19 acres small pine, some clear land. Multi- 
million (over 125) dollar pulp paper mill be- 
ing constructed nearby. Top of hill, good view. 
Asking $75,000.00. Phone 207/453-6097. Eva 
Brooks, RFD #8, Skowhegan, Maine 04976. 


LOOSE HOUSING, 323 acres, 250 tillable, 62 
free stalls, 75 stanchions, two silos, automated 
feed, double-four parlor, 144 mile river front- 
age, good five bedroom home, 137 head, ma- 
chinery including five tractors, four trucks, 
complete - $190,000. *Lewis County - 300 acres, 
130 tillable, excellent alfalfa, corn. 67 stanch- 
ions, new silo, 98 top Holsteins, 60 cows, 
milked $51,000 1978. Machinery. excellent con- 
dition. Five bedroom Colonial completely 
redecorated downstairs, new kitchen, fireplace, 
earpeting. In top farming district. $155,000, 
owner will help finance. *350 acres, 190 till- 
able, 70 stanchions, extra barns, good three 
bedroom home, 86 Ayrshires and Holsteins, 
full machinery, $110,000. 176 acres, 100 tillable, 
sandy loam, 41 ties, pipeline, office, 41 top 
Holsteins, heavy milkers, hay equipment, 
beautifully expanded two bedroom mobile 
home, fireplace, bar, huge living room, $95,- 
000; $80,000 down. *189 acres, all tillable, 34 
stanchions, old barn, good milkhouse, 36 Hol- 
steins, excellent machinery, sound four bed- 
room home, in excellent area, $65,000. Brisson 
Real Estate, RD 2, Massena, N.Y. 13662. 
315/769-9387 or 315/764-0896. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS - 200 acre dairy, 
barn for 75, 3 silos, pipeline, new cleaner, 
good house, only $125,000. *460 acres - 80 tie 
stalls plus 40 free stalls, 3 silos, 2 houses, 244 
mile frontage, great potential, $250,000. *220 
acres - 84 free stalls plus 40 stanchions with 
pipeline, 8 silos, good 8-room house and two 
trailers - $167,500. *40 acres with very good 
14%4 bath, 4 bedroom house, steel building and 
barn, excellent location, $59,500. Samples - 
try us. Give phone number. Roy A. Tuttle, 
Broker, Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court St., 
Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 


M161 - 80 COW FREE-STALL, 275 acres, 
parlor, large bunker silo, 2 bulk tanks, large 
2 family house. Sells with approximately 100 
head plus equipment. Price $225,000. M162 - 
Real neat family farm, approximately 50 ties 
plus heifer barn, 2 silos with unloaders, clean- 
er and bulk tank. Approximately 145 acres, 
100 tillable, excellent soil and easy to work. 
Good 4 to 5 bedroom house. Good value. $108,- 
000. Brandow Real Estate, Stamford, N.Y. 
12167. Phone 607/652-3193. 


CAYUGA COUNTY ~- 195 acres, 150 tillable, 
large fields, dairy barn, no house. $80,000. 
*250 acres, 70 cow barn, bulk tank, silos. 
$130,000. *400 acres, 300 tillable, 4 houses. 
$165,000. Genesee County - 50 acres, good for 
horses. Training track nearby. 3 bedroom 
home. $50,000. Ralph Real Estate, 147 Genesee 
St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/253-6278. 


GENESEE COUNTY ~- 52 acres, 40 tillable, 
best of soil. 3 bedroom house in good shape: 
Drilled well, plenty of water. 20x40 storage 
building in good condition. Large barn former- 
ly housing poultry, needs some repair. ¢ 
miles from Rochester. $50,000, owner wil 
finance. Contact Dick Ellis, Genoa, N.Y. 13071. 
315/497-0670, or North East Appraisals, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850 - 607/273-7300. a 
325 ACRE DAIRY - limestone soil, big barns, 
3 silos, nice home, stocked, $308,000. Other 
small and large farms on list. Phone 518/234- 
7333. Bloodgood Broker, Route 10, Cobleskill, 
N.Y. 12408. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 950 acres, 500 acres 
tillable, mostly Chenango gravelly loam, large 
free-stall complex for over 200 head, 6-on-a- 
side DeLaval milking parlor, 5 silos, 2 good 
single houses, $300,000. *300 acres, 210 tillable, 
free-stall for 100 head, 60 cows and 30 close 
up heifers, full line machinery, good single 
house, $215,000. *894 acres, 132 tillable, 75 
head stock, good machinery, good single house, 
$185,000. Owner financed. *200 acres, 120 
tillable, 60 head stock, good machinery, ex- 
cellent house, $150,000, owner financed. We 
have many more farms. Call or write for 
details to Lester N. Fuller, Broker, Riceville 
Road, West Valley, N.Y. 14171. Phone 716/942- 
6636. 


377 ACRE FARM near Little Falls, N.Y. 
Trout stream. Home with 8 rooms, 114 baths, 
oil furnace, 4 stall garage. 54 stanchion barn, 
heifer barn. $90,000. - 75 cows, 25 heifers in- 
cluded, 38 tractors, full equipment. Ranch 
home 9 rooms. Tenant house. 75 cow barn, two 
concrete silos, unloaders, 800 gallon tank. 
810 acres, 170 tillage, pond. $220,000. - 530 
acres Northern New York, 200 tillable, 300 
pasture, stream, pond, 4000 feet road frontage. 
Beautiful 10 room home, 2 baths, stone fire- 
place. 48 cow barn, 3 silos, other buildings. 
With 100 cattle (45 cows). $125,000. - Albany, 
Schenectady, Amsterdam commuting, 6 acres 
highway. Two mobile home hookups (room 
for many more). Well kept 8 room home, hot 
water heating, 2 car garage. $46,500. Wimple, 
Realtors, Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. Phone 518/- 
875-6355. Country property Albany to Utica. 
Please state your needs. 


FINGER LAKES and other upstate - Choice 
farms, general farming, orchard, vineyard dev., 
also recreational. J. A. Hillen, Broker, Old 
Chatham, N.Y. 518/757-2681, or J. L. Emens, 
Salesman, Romulus, N.Y. 315/549-8722. 


VERY GOOD NEW YORK FARMS. 270 acres 
of choice crop land, mostly flat, no stone, large 
barn for 100+ cows, fair house, three silos, a 
top farm, will sell bare or stocked and 
equipped. *700 acres, 140 cow free stall, silos, 
houses, an exceptionally good buy, bare or 
stocked and equipped. *280 acres, choice crop 
land, two houses, barn for 90 head, lots of 
good road frontage, a farm with a bright fu- 
ture. *240 acres, 75 cow. barn, good house, two 
silos, a quiet secluded type farm, bare or 
stocked and equipped. *120 acres, good house, 
dairy barn, bulk tank, silo, stream, an ex- 
ceptionally good small farm. We have other 
good farms. Buy now and move this Fall. If 
we don’t have what you want we'll find it for 
you. Let us know what you desire! Richard 
Posson Real Estate, R.D. #3, Norwich, N.Y. 
138815. 607/334-9727. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK Dairy Farm - 160 
acres, 140 tillable, 50’x110’ main barn, 24’x40’ 
heifer barn, large 10 room house, owner must 
sell. Asking $45,000. For this or the farm of 
your choice call or write Henry Engelbach 
Real Estate, 203 Mill Street, Theresa, N.Y. 
13691 - 24 hour service - 315/628-4447. 


110 ACRES, 2 older houses, barn, pond; close 
in to Johnson City, Rhodes Rd., Broome Coun- 
ty, N.Y. Owner will help finance. W. “ 
Werts Real Estate, 360 Main St., Johnson City, 
N.Y. 13790. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY - 273 acres, 200 till- 
able. 2 barns, 2 silos. Spacious 4 bedroom 
house. 5 miles to Watertown, N.Y. Good soil. 
Doney Realty, 20 Public Square, Watertown, 
N.Y. 18601. Phone 815/782-2740. 


OSWEGO COUNTY - 255 acres, 140 tillable. 
Spring fed pond (stocked) %4 mile trout 
Stream. 2 wells, 2 silos with new unloaders. 
Approx. 100,000 feet of marketable timber. 
Good house. With or without stock and equip- 
ment. Doney Realty, 20 Public Square, Water- 
town, N.Y. 18601. Phone 315/782-2740. 


HUNTERDON COUNTY - Delaware Valley - 
33 high level wooded acres, grand view Dela- 
Ware River, 1,000 ft. frontage State Highway 
Route 29, just 23 miles north Trenton. Strict- 
ly rural, real land investment $1250 acre, low 
tax, terms. E, R. Wilson, Stockton, N.J. 
08559. Phone 609/397-0944. 

RIVERFRONT FARM - 105 acres, mostly till- 
able with 990’ on river and 900’ on state 
highway. Good 7 room home and set of farm 
buildings. Main barn and large silo built only 
3 years ago. Full line of equipment includes a 
late model tractor, barn cleaner, pipeline milk- 
er and bulk tank. Stocked with 50 head (22 
milkers) and ready to go at $100,000. Owner 
Mmancing for a qualified buyer. Better hurry 
on this one! Strout Realty, Inc., 182 E. Main 
St. (Route 11), Malone, N.Y. 12953. 518/483- 
(760. Free local lists. 


READY-TO-OPERATE DAIRY - 265-acre up- 
state New York farm comes with 50 head 
ppiy cattle, 3 tractors, long list of machinery. 
00 acres tillable, 150 now in hay, pond. 5- 
edroom home, 40x96 barn, 4 milker units, 2 
hay barns, shop. Don’t miss this at $90,000, ex- 
cellent terms. *1,100-acre cattle ranch - large 
ermont cattle empire has 4 miles of frontage 
Ps river and stream. 600 acres bottom land, 
0 to 700 acres in tillable pasture land, 
Tooks, springs, 4-strand barb wire fencing, 
about 400 acres hillside woodland, pretty val- 
€y-view homesites. Main 2-story farmhouse, 
oe home. 6 barns, 2 silos, many other 
puildings, Be a Vermont rancher for $610,000, 
€rms. Big free Summer Catalog! 280 pages! 
ver 2,500 top values in farms, 
recreational lands, businesses, town and coun- 
ma homes in 39 states coast to coast! Over 
100 photos! United Farm Agency, 501-AA 


*ifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone 
212/687-2623, 




















pt ACRES - part now leased for $350 a 
Onth. Located Cortland County. $400 acre. 





Can divide. Terms. Send for leaflet “When 
uying A Farm”. Paul N. Boughton, Farm 
ne 1% Dolson Ave., Middletown, N.Y. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


150 ACRE FARM - secluded, % mile from 
main road. Mrs. A. Edgar Waite, North Jay, 
Maine 04262. 

1200 ACRE VERY PRODUCTIVE dairy farm, 
5 houses, 4 barns, etc. Good condition, long 
road frontages, air strip. Located Syracuse 
area. $875,000. Request illustrated circular. 
Paul N. Boughton, Farm Broker, 1144 Dolson 
Ave., Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

DAIRY 450 ACRES near Connecticut - 150 
head - 100 milkers, 50 heifers. 12 room home 
suitable two families. Steam oil. Modern barn 
and equipment. 3 silos. $425,000. Robert Col- 
lester, 816 Armory St., Springfield, Mass. 
01107. 

LOOK AT NORTHERN New York for your 
farm needs. Plan to visit the “Farm Specialist” 
- Farm Specialists Realty, 1116 Arsenal Street, 
Watertown, New York 13601. 315/782-2270. _ 
CAYUGA COUNTY - 250 acres, 150 tilled! 
Cleaner, pipeline milker, bulk tank, 3 silos, 





unloaders, 3 barns, 2 dwellings - $130,000! 
*Choice 330 acres, 300 tillable. 4,000’ paved 
road overlooking lake - $80,000! La Rock 


Realty, Martville, N.Y. 13111. 315/564-5400. 


FREE CATALOG. Its descriptions of a wide 
selection of New England and New York 
listings are crisp, clear, and as complete as we 
can make them. There<are village and rural 
homes, farms, cottages, retirement homes, 
woodland tracts, and many others. Four Effs, 
Box 264AA, Manchester, N.H. 03105. (Repre- 





DEXTER, MAINE - dairy farm 150A, mostly 
tillage. Additional 100A tillage can be rented. 
53 stalls, modern buildings, silo. Complete 
equipment for corn, hay. Sell bare or cattle, 
equipment. Owner financing on real estate. 
Box 54 (R.D. 1), Dexter, Maine 04930. 





FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - 





dairy 





farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville. 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 
WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 


England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 

DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 








tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
3198 or 607/547-8218. 

WANTED - FARMS, ACREAGE in NYS. 
Qualified buyers. Triolo Realty, Stamford, 


N.Y. 12167. 607/588-9114. 


BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s- Realty Sales, Inc., RD No. 
4, Middletown, New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
343-1108. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 138815, 607/334-9727 - Harold or 
Doris Hawley, Lic. R.E. Salesmen, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 315/834-3281. 


WANT TO PURCHASE, RENT - farm milking 
500 cows, or will place top quality milkers on 
your farm. A. Pulitzer, Somers, N.Y. 10589. 


IF YOUR PRICE is low please send me details 
of any sized property you want to sell. Send 
for my leaflet entitled, ““To Sell Your Real 
Estate”, to Paul N. Boughton, Realtor, 114 
Dolson Ave., Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 


A FAMILY DAIRY OPERATION desires to 
buy, or rent in option of buying, a sizable 
dairy operation in central or northern New 
York. Write to H. J. Domnissey & Sons, RD 
#f1, Campbell Hall, N.Y. 10916, or call 914/- 
294-8598. 

















GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 





HAY & STRAW 





QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 

HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 





phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13339. 

HONEY 


HONEY: (NEW CROP) - New York’s finest 
clover, wildflower and buckwheat. Price lists 
available on 60 lb. cans and 5 Ib. pails. Sold 
by the ton or pail. Write: Howland Apiaries, 
Berkshire, New York 137386. 


HELP WANTED 





PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—-Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 


eall: Eastern <A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 
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HELP WANTED 


FARM HELP WANTED .- experienced all- 
around man for a dairy farm. All phases of 
general farm work; including cows, ma- 
chinery, truck. House available. References 
required. I. Greenberg & Son, Rt. 206, Mt. 
Holley, N.J. 08060. Phone 609/267-1101. 


SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on _ stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

WANTED - MAN, BOY or girl to help on 
dairy farm. Lodging furnished. Callicoon, 
N.Y. - 914/887-4253 after 8 P.M. 








WANTED: WOMAN to do housework for wi- 
dower. Farm home, good pay. Can have chil- 
dren. Ralph Moreland, 500A Commack Rd., 
Commack, N.Y. 11725, 


MARRIED MAN, mechanically inclined with 
all modern farm machinery, some experience 
with beef cattle. Nice house, oil heat, generous 
privileges, good hours. Write brief resume and 
desires to Ed Siebert, 7362 River Road, Mt. 
Morris, N.Y. 14510, phone 716/658-3698. All 
replies kept confidential. Don’t apply unless 
you want a permanent position with chance 
for advancement. 


SUPERVISOR - part or full time for elderly 
ladies. Living arrangements and salary ne- 
gotiable. Apply giving references to Box 369- 
HB, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


MATURE MANAGEMENT CALIBER person 
wanted as assistant to herdsman and field 
manager on a dairy farm in Otsego County, 
N.Y. Must be capable of assuming duties as 
working manager in all phases of dairy farm- 
ing. Resume required. Unfurnished apartment 
available. Salary commensurate with ability. 
Call 607/965-8987 or write Roxburghe Farm, 
Box Q, Edmeston, N.Y. 13335. 


SINGLE MAN to work on polled Hereford 
farm. Only those experienced in general farm 
work will be eccnsidered. References required. 
Write: Herring Creek Farm, Edgartown, 
Mass. 02589. 


RETIRED MAN wants companion housekeeper 
- one that likes a nice home. Box 369-HC, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED - HOUSEKEEPER, companion for 
retired dairy and grain farmer. Write Box 
369-HA, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FARM MANAGER ~- Responsible individual 
wanted to take charge of diverse small farm- 
ing operation in Sussex County, New Jersey - 
beef, horses, and swine raised - must be cap- 
able of taking responsibility for all aspects 
and running neat, well organized operation. 
Farming experience required. Good house pro- 
vided along with medical, insurance, and 
other benefits - salary open. Call 201/786-5354 
during business hours or write P.O. Box 336, 
Andover, New Jersey 07821. 


MECHANICALLY INCLINED FARMER for 
small profit sharing business. Box 1438, Dundee, 
N.Y. 14837. 
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HARRY ENNIS, Sales mgr. says — 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full time 


field representative - salesman. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 


MAPLE SYRUP 

VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP for sale. Grade 
A only. $11.00/gal. - $6.00/%4 gal. Send 
money plus postage to: Stanley R. Kendall, 
Old City Falls Road, Strafford, Vt. 05072. 
MAPLE SYRUP, sugar, cream - wholesale, 
retail. Prices on request. Cook’s, East Free- 
town, N.Y. 13055. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RG, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 


mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 
QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 

“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Folk-Cures 
for arthritis, asthma, acne, overweight, tired 


blood, constipation, indigestion, wrinkles, 
falling hair, bedwetting, bladder. All for 
$1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Fort 


Worth, Texas 76107. 


RECYCLED WORKCLOTHES 75% _ below 
new prices. Industrial strength workpants/- 
workshirt set - $2.95. Moneyback guarantee, 
Free catalog: Industrial Surplus, 133AA West 
Tulpehocken, Philadelphia, Pa. 19144, 
COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 50¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 

BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S MHandbook/Pricing 
Guide. Easy identification over 2,500 new, 
old bottles. 18 categories including Avon, Jim 
Beam. Tells where to buy, sell for best bar- 
gains, greatest profits. Illustrated. $3.95 post- 
paid. Guaranteed. Cleveland Book Supply, 320- 
CCB Main, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


FREE INFORMATION on how to remove 
from your water supply - iron, rust, bacteria, 








sediment, tastes, odors, other harmful im- 
purities. Proven system. Economical opera- 
tion. Write: Sameor, Inc., 836-Q West 79th 


St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


MAKE YOUR WILL! 4 will forms, “easy” 
instruction manual - $1. Moneyback guarantee! 
Sawyer40Y, Box 8484, Emeryville, California 
94662. 


COLLECTORS! FREE CATALOG. Books on 
Americana, Antiques, Bottles, other collect- 
ables. Send large self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. Cleveland’s Books, 320CCH Main, San 
Angelo, Texas 76901. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago, Illinois 60610. 

STURDY HANDMADE Bird Houses & Feed- 
ers for sale - $2.00 and up. Box 184, Pompton 
Plains, N.J. 07444, 


MAKE YOUR WILL! Four will forms, easy 
instruction booklet, $1.00. Guaranteed! York 
Dept. 1C7, 3017 Pualei Circle, 316, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96815. 

















PROSTATE 





RELIEF 


Sleep disturbing discomforts associated with 
benign prostate hypertrophy such as getting up 
nights, frequent daily discomfort, dribbling, 
urgency and undue retention are. relieved by 
PROSTEX. This now famous formula is also 
used by doctors. 

Read the complete fascinating story on how 
it was discovered and details of its use. Send 
for free literature today. 


UXBRIDGE HEALTH PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 61, 84 State Street, Boston, Ma 02109 
SES ESP 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN, guidebars, saw parts, 
sharpening equipment. Top quality. Huge 
savings! Free catalog. Special offers. Write 
today. Zip-Penn, Box 430738-H, Middletown, 
Ky. 40243. 

“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596. 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 933, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD2i stint. “Lp6 -thras PD25: Oliver, 7d.Da, 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 











hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
carriages. “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 


19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 
AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 
SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 

23 











NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 
Massey Ferguson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger, 
Muir-Hill, County and Roadless - over 100 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, 
Inc., Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 
16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 


TANKS Farm milk tanks. Sell - remanu- 
factured tanks - Buy - your tank. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Arcade, 
New York 14009. 716-492-1693. 


HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 
more back breaking labor, self-propelled hoe- 
ing machine; depth adjustable; thousinds in 
use; year warranty. Factory discount; month 
trial; time payments. Free literature. Auto 
Hoe, Inc., De Pere 9, Wisconsin 54115. 


FARM TRAILER-AXLES with like new tires. 
From mobile homes. Only $55 - up. Phone 
812/384-3139 anytime. Axles, Rt. 4, Bloom- 
field, Ind. 47424. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Water- 
proof glue. Popular sizes stocked. 12’ to 80’ 
and wider. Box A-47 Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, N.Y. 13849. 

INTERNATIONAL CORN HARVESTER on 
rubber, Papec ensilage cutter, A-C baler. Earl 
Osterhoudt, Stone Ridge, N.Y. 12484. 914/- 
687-7464. 


TRIPLE THE CAPACITY of your pick-up 
with a gooseneck trailer by Donahue Mfg. 
a T. Francis, Berne, N.Y. 12023. 518/872- 
0426. 

PIONEER BEAN COMBINE, Model 2VA, 36”. 
Combined less than 200 acres, excellent con- 
dition. John Debrucque, Sr., Canastota, N.Y. 
13032. 315/697-7344. 

POWER PLANTS ELECTRICAL PTO and 
engine driven alternators. 1KW to 50KW in 
stock. Dealer discounts available. Doug John- 
son Ind., Inc., Elkton, Md. 21921. 301/398- 
3451. 





























NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





REAL ESTATE 





ATTENTION DEALERS & FARMERS: We 
have one of the largest supplies of late model 
used tractors on hand in Central U.S.A. 
These tractors range from 60 to 150 horse 
such as many John Deere 5020-5010-4020-3020- 
4010-3010 diesel, gas and LP. Also many 
Farmall 1256-1206-856-806-706-656 diesel, gas 
and LP. Cases - 1070-1030-930-830-730 and 2470 
4-wheel drive diesel with cab and 1470 Case 
4-wheel drive diesel and 1200 Case 4-wheel 
drive diesel 8 speed. Olivers: 19501850- 
1800-1650-1600. Massey Ferguson: 1130-1100- 
180-175-65 - all diesel and some LP. Allis 
Chalmers: 220 Land Handler Diesel - D-21-XT- 
190-D-19 and D-17. Minneapolis Moline: 1050- 
G1000 Vista-670 Diesel-670 LP. Ford: 9000, 
8000, 5000 diesels. 1-County Six Ford diesel 4- 
wheel drive. Many backhoes and loaders trac- 
tors. Several 2 and 4-wheel drive payloaders. 
Several Model 10-30-60 Hesston Stack Hands. 
Two 70 inch Seman rototillers, pull type and 
self-propelled. Many 4 and 6-row 3-point culti- 
vators. Many corn heads. Several trucks. 
Many 7 to 15 ft. Rome and Athens offset discs 
with knotched blades. Several self-propelled 
sprayers like John Deere Model 600. For in- 
formation call or write: 715/423-4279. Farm 
equipment auction sales held first and third 
Monday of every month January through May. 
First Monday of every month June through 
December. Our sale yard is open 7 days a 
week. Delivery arrangements can be made for 
a very minimum fee. George Lucas Livestock 
and Equipment, Inc., Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin USA 54494. 

TRACTOR & COMBINE PARTS: We have the 
best available and the largest inventory in the 
U.S. We ship almost anywhere. Call/Write: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage, Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187. Phone 507/372-2911. 
CASE SELF-PROPELLED Windrower - cuts 
and crimps. In very good condition, $2,000. 
Cletrac tractor with snowplow, $400. Quick- 
way shovel With backhoe, $550. Everett Ran- 
dall, Arlington, Vermont 05250. 802/375-6674. 











BIG DUTCHMAN FEEDERS, etc., for sale. 
Used in 6,000 laying flock operation. W. J. 
VanPatten, Preble, New York 138141. Phone 
607/749-4080. 


WANTED - USED PORTABLE calf barn - 
any size. Write: Nedrow Bros. Farm, 60 Dub- 
lin Rd., Lansing, N.Y. 14882. 

FOR SALE - New transplanters $248, used 
$30 up; Farmall 140 with 3 gang, and side 
mounted mower, $1900; Super AV with culti- 
vator $1295. Request information close-out 
prices wheel weights, tractor implement tires, 
cultivator parts, tongs, singletrees, mowers, 
house doors, windows, overhead. Phil Gardiner, 
Mullica Hill, N.J. 08062. 609/478-2324. 


WANTED: FORDSON TRACTOR 

















1932-85 
Model with cast iron front wheels, steel rear. 
A. Frank, R.D. Box 341, Milford, New Jersey 
08848. 

FOR SALE - New Holland Stack Liner Model 
1010 automatic bale wagon, completely auto- 
matic with all optional equipment. Phone 
914/895-2219. 

FOR SALE - Potato sprayer, John Bean 20- 
row airblast 500 gallon tank. Robert L. 











Gardner, Pearl St. Road, Watertown, N.Y. 
13601. 
TRUCK EQUIPMENT: Omaha _ Standard 


Truck Bodies, Mid Equipment Hoists and 
Machinery Beds, Western Plows, Grove Roll 
Back Bodies, and Ramsey Winches. Dealer- 
ships available. Send inquiries to F. P. Ries- 
ter, Inc., Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. Phone 315/253-5782. 


INT. 500 LOADER, diesel, w/4 in 1 bucket, 
excellent, $5,250. TD3840 dozer, diesel, w/cab, 
searifier, rebuilt engine, $4,900. Int. T3840 
loader, gas, hyd., new bottom, w/winch $3,- 
600 - without winch $3,200. Cat D4 dozer, good 
bottom, $3,500. Cat D2 dozer, good bottom, 
$2,500. Cat HT4 loader, 114 yd., ready to work, 
$3,500. AC HD-6, 1% yd., ready to work, $3,- 
900, AC HD-5, 1% yd., ready to work, $3,500. 
Mich. 125, 1144 yd., rebuilt engine, $4,900. Case 
backhoe loaders - $1,800 and up. Many more 
hoes & loaders to list. Ben Lombardo Equip. 
Co., RD 6, Box 69E, Sinking Spring, Reading, 
a aie: 215/678-1999. No answer - 215/- 
-7171. 


WANTED: PORTABLE SAW MILL. State 
price and condition. Write Mr. Ernest Apple- 
ton, East Corinth, Vermont 05040. 


ALLEN WIND POWERED roof type venti- 
lator, 12 inch throat, with auxiliary motor, 
cost $400.00, never used. Make offer. Phone 
914/783-9043. 


10 NEW & USED SP Combines; 30 new and 
used balers; 35 haybines; SP windrowers and 
conditioners; 20 forage wagons, $750 up; 
New Holland choppers and blowers. Belarus 
25 HP air cooled diesels, $2,850 delivered - 
60 HP air cooled $4,950 - 4-wheel drive $5,- 
950 - 70 HP $6,500 - 4-wheel drive $7,500. Fiat 
Long 3850 - 445 - 550, priced to sell. Kubota 
17 - 21 and 26 HP diesel $2,500 up. Oliver 
1900 4-wheel drive GM diesel, 550 hours, 
$8,900. Don Howard, Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424. 
315/394-3413. 

















24” CIRCULATING FAN designed to increase 
free air circulation when temperatures rise. 
Easy to mount, powered by a % h.p. totally 
enclosed motor. Ask your local Agway for 
details. 


WELL DRILLING © 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 


NURSERY STOCK 





FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. Large 
selection of standard and dwarf fruit trees. 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries and 
others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, orna- 
mentals, flower and vegetable seeds, berries, 
grapes. Kelly Bros., 907 Maple St., Dansville, 
WEY Gs atAAS 73 

STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size Apples, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Pears, Cherries, Apricots, Plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 





Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D10574, Louisiana, Missouri 63358. 
PESTICIDES 





RAT & MOUSE BAIT. Agway Duocide bait 
available in easy to use packets of kibbled 
grain and a concentrate for mixing with feed. 
Anticoagulant type like professionals use for 
positive control. Available at your local 
Agway. 





REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE - farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement places. 
Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nelsonia, 
Virginia 23414. 


FARMS, ACREAGE, HOMES, Business Op- 
portunities. Decker Real Estate, Rt. 11, 
Whitney Point, New York 138746. 607/692-3665. 
“In the heart of the Southern Tier’. Please 
call or write your desires - we’ll try to help! 


FREE CATALOG! Giant Summer edition! 
Over 5,400 properties described, pictured - 
land, farms, homes, businesses - recreation, 
retirement. Selected best thruout the U.S.! 
74 years’ service, over 670 offices, 40 states 
coast to coast. Mailed free from the world’s 
largest! Strout Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 42nd 
St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


350 ACRES FOR SALE, modern buildings. 
Delaware County - Box 22, South Kortright, 
N.Y. - 607/588-3552. 




















SARANAGC, N.Y. - Clinton County - RFD #1, 
12981. 350 acres Adirondack Mts. area. Good 
location, spring water, brooks, hard road, 
electricity, telephone line, mail route, build- 
ings, school bus. Phone 518/293-7106. 

SMALL COUNTRY HOME for sale in Wash- 
ington, Vermont. Beautiful scenery. Charles 
W. Payne, Washington, Vt. 05675. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


LISTINGS WANTED ~- farms, acreage, lots. 
Have buyers waiting. Please send full descrip- 
tions and price. Prefer listings in Finger 
Lakes Area Steuben County. Licensed New 
Jersey,’ New York broker. Peter Harrison, 
Ledgewood, N.J. 07852. 


ROOM & BOARD 


BOARDERS WANTED - retired, steady gentle- 
men. Widow’s home. Box 369-HE, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 











SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED: Farmer dealer. 


Lucrative opportunity. Sell mineral supple- 
ment, insecticides, animal health products. 
Personnel, Box 205, East Syracuse, N.Y. 
13057. 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 








SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 18021 Dept. G. 


FOR SALE - Somkery Arts’ Signs. Write to 
Ts a Cuttss Rts) Box. 46823, (News Port 
Richey, Florida 33552. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 


BUY WOOD SIGN Letters Direct. Cut Sign 
costs. Make attractive signs for your business 
with durable, plywood letters. Write: 
land Products SR-32AA. Rockland, 
04841. 











Maine 





SILOS 


SILOS - Factory Creosote treated wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box A-7 Una- 
dilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MARRIED MAN, with no children, wants job 
and house in New York State. Write to Temp- 
est C. Zinn, R.D. 1, Stewartsville, New Jersey 
08886. 

WOMAN IN 60’s and child 9 would like house- 
work or other work on farm only, in exchange 
for room and board. Pennsylvania or New 
York State only. Box 3869-HD, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 














TARPAULINS 


PLASTIC TARPS - reinforced to resist high 
winds. Stays down with easy to. use tie-down 
adjustable grommets. Available at your local 
Agway. 





TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the 
Write: Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 


TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 


ing. 3 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, N.Y. 148650. 
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TIRE CHAINS : 
TIRE CHAINS - Farm tractors, cars, trucks, | 
graders, also load binders and binder chains, 
heavy duty - low prices. Prompt shipment, 
Freight prepaid for shipments over $150, 
Write for Chain Catalog. Phone orders ¢ol. 
lect 901/527-5601. Southern Parts Corp., Box 
7035, Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 


WANTED TO BUY 


CONV. ROADSTER, phaeton only. Any make, 
any condition 1915/41. Box 722, Paterson, N.J, 
07508. 

WANTED - NATURAL COLOR barn siding 
and hewn beams. Call or write I. M. Wiese, 
Main St., Southbury, Conn. 06488. Phone 
203/264-5309 or 205/854-8911. 

OLD ANTIQUE GUNS wanted. E. W. Galvin, 
Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., Springfield, N.J, 
07081. 

CHEESE - WANT NEW YORK or Vermont 
natural cheeses for resale. Write J. L. Siebert, 
Box 383, Centerport, N.Y. 11721. 

















WOMEN’S INTEREST 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 lbs, 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


“FARMERS’ ALMANAC COOKBOOK”’, Tested 
recipes for the modern kitchen! Hardcover, 
382 pages, originally published $5.95, now only 
$2.95 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Glenn 
Smith, Box 1513, Dept. F-41G, Akron, Ohio 
44309. 


COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Fac. 
tory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
2338-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


CANNING OR FREEZING? Stop writing 
labels. Save time. “Print’’ your own labels 
with one-line rubber stamps (maximum 16 
letters each). Fast, attractive, legible, re 
usable for years. Only 89¢ each; minimum 
order: 5 stamps. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Black ink pad; 90¢. Send desired imprints, 
check to: Leedstamps, Box 303H, Leeds, Mass, 
01053. 


GRANDFATHER CLOCKS MINIATURE $6.95, 
weather houses $3.50, bowl of roses room 
freshener $2.75 postpaid. Catalog 50¢ re 
funded $10.00 order. Money back guarantee! 
Eastern Trading Co., 488 Mantua Pike, We 
nonah, N.J. 08090. 
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THE TABLE SET THEN AND 
GET THE CHAIRS AROUND 

AND BRING ME THAT NEW 





WONDER WHY TL 
GET 50 TIRED COHEN 
MOM BAKES 
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As summer keeps on slipping by 
my poor old neighbor starts to cry 
bout the weather we have had; 
somehow he always thinks it’s bad. 
lis speech would make an amateur 
believe our crops are done for sure; 
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by Robert L. Clingan 


Can anation repent? 


A call recently came from the 
halls of Congress for our nation to 
engage in an act of repentance for 
forgetting God, neglecting our spiri- 
tual life, and our unwillingness to 
serve the needs of one another. 

This call raises the question of 
whether or not a nation can repent. 
The biblical prophets believed that 
a nation could, and should. Many 
ol their demands, their warnings 
and their promises were addressed 
to the nation Israel, or the nation 
Judah. Furthermore, they believed 
they were bound in a network of 
national life, and that their nation, 
as an entity not apart from them- 
se.ves, lived its life under the judg- 
ment and the mercy of God. 

For a nation to repent, it must 

more than recognize the inter- 
ependence of its citizenry. It must 
also, with candor, recognize the 
reality and nature of sin. We have 
too often used our knowledge of 
environmental influence and what 
we know of human personality, to 
convince ourselves that we no longer 
believe in sin. 

Or. J. Barrie Shepherd, chaplain 
0° Wooster College, Ohio, and 
pestor of the Presbyterian Church 
0: Wooster, recently said in a ser- 
mon, “Despite all our new under- 
stending, all our education, all our 
theories and case studies and wars 
01 crime, people still choose wil- 
‘ly to do these things: Peter still 
rods Paul, Bill still rapes Mary, the 
Arabs still hate the Jews, the rich 
stl exploit the poor, the poor still 
Kicnap the rich. This fact is con- 
veniently forgotten. As Paul Tillich 
hes written, ‘We understand more 
and better than many generations 
before us. But our immensely in- 
Crcased insight into the condition 
© human existence should not under- 
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of the Lazy Farmer 


it makes no diffrence how much 
rain has fallen on our grass and grain, 
you'll surely hear my neighbor sigh 
that it has been too wet or dry; and if 
we had the right amount, he screams 
it came too late to count. If he can- 
not find any fact about the weather 
to attack, then he discusses his great 
fear that we’ve been whipped by 
bugs this year. 

The funny thing about the guy is 
that, however loud his cry, his crops 
are always twice as good as others 
in the neighborhood. He’s got so 
much machinery, his work gets done 
when it should be; his terraces and 
contoured rows save water for the 
stuff he grows, he fertilizes evry 
crop and uses chemicals to stop the 
weeds and insects in his fields so 
they don’t cut down on his yields. 
Then why does he complain and 
groan? I think that if the truth were 
known, he secretly would like to be 
a poor but rested man like me. 





cut our courage to call wrong wrong.” 

Dr. Shepherd also said that even 
among the people who still believe 
in the existence of sin, there is the 
tendency to confess someone else’s 
sin rather than their own. A people 
with this attitude, though, is not a 
nation confessing its sins and being 
ready to engage in an act of repen- 
tance. 

Repentance is far more than re- 
morse. Remorse is simply regret 
spelled with capital letters. Remorse 
is emotional, centered in the past, 
and often spiritually and psycho- 
logically self-defeating. 

Repentance means turning around. 
Repentance is to discover the re- 
deeming, all-embracing love of God, 
and respond to it in love. To repent 
is to cease defending wrong ways 
of living. It is finding new directions, 
to allow God to change your life 
and mine. We are a part of America, 
and when we change, part of America 
begins to change. 

The Bible says, “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation. Sin is a reproach 
to any people. Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord.” 

Surely, our Lord must welcome 
home a prodigal nation as eagerly 
as the father in the parable told by 
Jesus welcomed his prodigal son! 





Pickles 2.0... 
(Continued from page 20) 


to the top. Seal immediately. Yield: 
About 5 pints. 

“If whole cloves and stick cin- 
namon are used, tie them in a piece 
of cheesecloth and remove at end of 
boiling time to prevent darkening. 
The whole black pepper will not 
darken the pickles. 


Recycled Pickles 

It isn’t truly the pickle that is re- 
cycled; it’s the Beet Pickle juice that 
is reused. Instead of pouring the 
sweet pickle juice down the drain 
when all the pickles are gone, simply 
heat it, add drained, cooked whole 
baby beets, slices or quarters along 
with a small stick of cinnamon. Boil 
for 5 minutes and cool. Chill for at 
least 24 hours before serving. 


Faraway..... 


(Continued from page 18) 


Next we fly to Bangkok, truly one 
of the world’s most exciting cities! 
We'll see many of the famous temples 
—the Reclining Buddha, Golden 
Buddha and Temple of Dawn, also 
the Royal Barges. Here, we'll shop 
in the floating markets on the canals 
and enjoy an authentic Thai dinner 
and a show of classical and folk 
dances. 


An excursion from Bangkok takes 
us to Nakorn Pathom, oldest city 
in Thailand, dating back to 200 BC. 
This is where the gigantic bell- 
shaped shrine, Phra Pathom Chedi 
is located. 


The last highlight of our tour, and 
one of the most exciting, is Hong 
Kong. Everyone looks forward to 
shopping in this city of fabulous 
bargains, and there'll be plenty of 
time to do this. We'll see all the 
famous places in the »rea too — 
Tiger Balm Garden, Repulse Bay 
Beach and Aberdeen, to name a few. 


We'll cruise across the harbor to 
Kowloon and the New Territories 
and maybe get a glimpse of the 
Peoples’ Republic of China. Our 
last evening in the Orient, we'll 
enjoy a Sunset Cruise and dinner, as 
we watch the millions of lights in 
Hong Kong come on and glow 
against the dark. 


Send for the day-by-day, illustrated 
itinerary today and make your reser- 
vation soon for our Orient Highlights 
Tour. It’s a trip you'll remember all 
your life, we promise! 


Other Vacations 


Dates for our annual Fall Foliage 
Tour are October 5-13. You'll enjoy 
an unbeatable combination of history 
and natural beauty, for nothing quite 
matches a New England autumn! 

Such famous places as Old Stur- 
bridge Village, Plymouth, Cape Cod, 
Boston, Lexington and Concord, the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire 
and Vermont’s Green Mountains are 
included. We'll tell you more about it 
next month, and we hope you'll plan 
to be with us, no matter how many 
times you've visited New England. 


Aloha Week in Hawaii! Delightful 
at any time of year, Hawaii has 
special color and excitement during 
Aloha Week when parades, pageants 
and other activities tell the history of 
Polynesia and the South Pacific. This 
years Aloha Week Tour is from 
October 19 to 31. 

Youll see not only Oahu and 
Honolulu, but also the islands of 
Maui, Kauai and Hawaii. Live vol- 
canoes, beautiful beaches, orchids 
and palm trees everywhere, the 
Grand Canyon of the Pacific, Fern 
Grotto, Iao Needle and Pearl Harbor 
are just a few of the things we'll 
enjoy. More about this trip next 
month also. 


Don't forget our Spitzbergen 
Cruise and Norway Tour from Sep- 
tember 4 to 23. Also, it’s, still pos- 
sible to join our Alaska Holiday 
(August 10 to 25), the Eastern Canada 
Cruise (August 19-28), Delta Queen 
Cruise on the upper Mississippi 
(August 18-24) and the Alps of Europe 
Tour from August 15 to September 
6. 


“Mom’s still up! Her Farm Wife News 
must have arrived in the mail today.”’ 


No ads. Filled cover-to-cover with sew- 
ing tips, recipes, household hints, dec- 
orating ideas, farm humor, spiritual 
thoughts and color photos—all gath- 
ered from farm women! $5/year, pub- 
lished monthly. Farm Wife News, 733 
N. Van Buren, Milwaukee WI 53202. 





Empire Farm Days 
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If the tiller you’ve been using has its revolving 
blades in FRONT and NO power to the wheels 
(See ‘TORTURE!’ above left), you won’t ever be 
happy with it again once you try the TROY-BILT® 
Roto Tiller-Power Composter which has its re- 

volving blades in the REAR and POWER uige tf 


WHEELS -— and is SO EASY to use you guide it 
with just ONE HAND! (See ‘JOY’ above right). 
You do NOT have to walk behind it, leaving foot- 
prints! It does NOT shake you half to death! It 
leaves NO wheelmarks! There’s NO unbearable 
tangling! The TROY-BILT® is now in its 13th 
great year. SO if you want tilling to be a JOY 
instead of TORTURE from now on, please on | 


this ad now and send today for the whole story 
of this wonderfully different and better design 
in tillers! We'll send complete details, including 
prices and OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in effect 
for a limited time! Just ask for FREE BOOKLET. 
TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 
Dept. 40277 
102nd St. & Ninth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 i 
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eee JUICEEXTRACTOR 
~ Make and Preserve full- 

bodied, vitamin-rich juices, 
sauces, syrups, jellies, jams, or 
homemade wines - with 
minimum of effort and 
no mess. 
11 liter size - $34.00 
= Tliter size - $29.50 


Thick Aluminum Top Quality Made in Finland 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
Add $1.75 p.p. and handling 
[N.Y.S. Residents Add Appropriate Tax] 
ORDER FROM: Osmo Heila, Importer 
Podunk Road Trumansburg, N.Y. 14886 
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- WRITE US TODAY 


‘21113 Chestnut St., Camden, N.J. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 
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With the MF 124 baler, you know 
they'll be tight and square when they hit 
the bottom of your hay wagon. This exclu- 
sive Suretie Knotter has fewer parts, so 
there’s less to go wrong. That’s really 
important when you use a bale thrower, 
like the MF 22. Particularly important this 
year, Suretie Knotters are equally at home 
in plastic or natural twines. Mix twines and 
go without bother. 

The MF 124 twine (or MF 126 wire) 
baler has the capacity to keep those bales 
coming fast. Right behind the 4-bar or 5-bar 
Maxpac pick-up comes a 298-sq. in. throat 
opening—one of the biggest in the industry. 


Add the stable plunger’s long 30-in. stroke, 
at 80 strokes a minute, and you've got 
plenty of haypacking power. Because you 
get a complete view of the crossfeed from 
your seat, you can avoid most plugs ee 
they happen. 

Maybe you'd like many of the same 
features at a lower cost. Then look at the 
MF 12, lowest priced baler you can buy. 
Whichever you choose, you'll be flying high 
come haying season. 


Hitch up 
to Massey. 
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Hitch up to 
Massey at... 


NEW YORK 


Afton 
Bernett H. Decker 


Amsterdam 
H & M Equipment Co. Inc. 


Antwerp 
Northrop Equipment Co. Inc. 


Ballston Spa 
Pettit Equipment Inc. 


Bergen 
Kaiser-Wilcox Corp. 


Blossvale 
Jay’s Sales & Service of Blossvale 


Canandaigua 
Donald J. Howard 


Central Square 
Central Square Equipment Corp. 


Champlain 
Clinton Farm Supply 


East Williamson 
Ralph A. Verbridge Inc. 


Eden 
Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 


Ithaca 
Ithaca Farm Equipment Inc. 


Kirkville 
Mabie Bros., Inc. 


La Fargeville 
C &J Implement Center, Inc. 


Nelliston 
Del’s Tractor Sales 


Norwich 
R. D. Smith & Sons 


Penn Yan 
Penn Yan Ice 


Piffard 
Parnell Sales & Service 


Valatie 
Heins Equipment Company, Inc. 


Waterloo 
Finger Lakes Equipment Co. 


Westfield 
Rammelt & Sons Inc. 


Wolcott 
Galvin Bros. Farm Service Inc. 





MF 260—for up to 175-hp tractors. 

fars ahead in durability, conve- 
lence and ease of operation. We 
built it to handle heavy crops con- 
tinuously! And you also have wide/ 
latrow 2-row crop and 3-row crop 

atvesting attachments. You’ve got 
'0 see this one to believe it. 


Dollar Guide 





CHEDDAR CHEESE and butter prices at wholesale have 
dropped sharply in recent weeks. This in turn has dropped 
blend prices for milk in federal order markets ... based 
as they are on the M-W price. 

Blend price for June milk in Order 2 (N. Y.-N.J.) is 
estimated to be $1.68 per cwt. below previous estimates. 
Experts say major cause is importation of dairy products 
in large quantities. 


VEGETABLES for processing are up sharply in price at 
the farm. Seabrook Foods in New Jersey, for instance, 
increased its lima-bean contract price by about 47 percent 
over 1973, baby limas were upped 63 percent. 


TOTAL TAX TAKE in New Jersey is slated to go up 
because of Supreme Court mandate that all children there 
must be educated "equitably.'' Tab appears to be an extra 
billion dollars a year. 
imposed. 


.. state income tax is likely to be 


WHEAT CROP of around 2 billion bushels is expected in 
U.S., and corn crop predicted now at just over 6 billion 
bushels ... both record highs. Grain supply should be 


plentiful by fall. 


EGG PRICES (fancy, large, white) for the 12 months ending 
April 1, 1975, are expected to average 55 cents a dozen 
--. 9 cents below the preceding 12 months. 


NEDCO has an operating statement with black ink for the 
first time in several years ... a net margin of $313,461 
for the 15-month period ending March 31, 1974. The 
cooperative reports CMA (Cooperative Marketing Agency) 
is also in the black financially after its first year of 
operation ... and NEDCO officials emphasize the legality 
of RCMA (Regional Cooperative Marketing Agency), in 
spite of unofficial charges that it is in violation of anti- 
trust laws. 


YOU-PICK fruits and vegetables are available across the 
Northeast. A directory of Pennsylvania farms where 
customers can pick their own is available from: Marketing 
Services Division, Bureau of Markets, Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture 2301 North Cameron Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17120. 


NO INCENTIVE PAYMENT on wool or mohair will be made 


on 1973 production. National average market price was 


above the federal support level of 72 cents a pound. 


AGRICULTURAL MINIMUM WAGE by federal law is now 


$1.60 per hour, will go to $1.80 per hour on January 1, 


1975... and $2.00 per hour on January 1, 1976. Applies 
only to farms hiring more than 500 man-days of labor in 
any calendar quarter in the previous year. 


REENTRY REGULATIONS for fruit growers now require 
24 hours to elapse between pesticide application and 
reentry for: Guthion, Phosalone, EPN and Ethion... 

48 hours for ethyl parathion, methyl parathion, demeton, 
Azodrin, carbophenothion, Meta-Systox-R, Bidrin and 
endrin. 


MEAT PACKERS are forbidden as of July 1 to own, operate 
or control custom feedlots under USDA ruling. Packers 
will fight ruling in court ... even though ruling still allows 
packers to feed livestock for their own slaughtering needs. 


BULK MILK made up 92.4 percent of the total received in 
Order 2. (N,.¥. -Niwd..) tnt 973, 


VALUE OF WHEAT is about 6.5 cents in loaf of bread 
retailing for 40 cents. Wheat prices are not primary 


determinant of the cost of bread. 
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THC) CHOPPER... 








the 3 Season 
MONEY-MAKER 





1. Shreds and Loads Corn Stalks 
for Bedding 


2. Chops and Loads Green Feed 
3. Perfectly Conditions Hay 


An M-C Chopper will be the most 
used and useful machine on your 
place because it’s a real rugged 
year-’round money-maker that will 
keep going long after other ma- 
chines have quit. Direct cut-and- 
throw action, using a single rotor 
with exclusive M-C Flail Knives, 
gives it superior performance on any 
job. Easy to hook-up, easy to operate 
and easy to own because it’s priced 
right! Write for literature—or ask 
your M-C Dealer for details. 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


DEPT. C210AA 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 
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Fight Infections Fast ¥ 
DR. NAYLOR BLU-KOTE®... 


developed by a practicing veterinarian 
for use in his own herd, this quick-drying, 
antiseptic, penetrating protective wound 
dressing fights both bacteria and com- 
mon fungus infections. Dries-up lesions 
associated with cow pox, ring worm, teat 
sores and gall sores. 

6-0z. Spray Can — $1.29 

4-0z. Dauber Bottle — $1.00 


DR. NAYLOR RED-KOTE®... 


the modern, non-drying red oil antiseptic 
dressing that holds, protects, soothes 
and softens to speed healing of stubborn 
wounds. Promotes healthy new skin 
growth on wounds, wire cuts, burns, 
chafed areas, scratches and sore teats. 
Like all Naylor Dairy Dependables, avail- 
able at drug, farm and feed stores or 
post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 
13808. Dept. AA-7 

New 6-0z. Spray Can — $1.35 

4-0z. Dauber Bottle — $1.25 


‘R) Blu-Kote and (rm) Red-Kote are registered 
trademarks The H. W. Naylor Co. 


Birds are 
kobbing You 
BLIND! 


Frightens birds away 
for only 15¢ a day! 


Bird and animal damage to fruit, vegetable 
and grain crops costs farmers . . . millions 
each year. Fully automatic SCARE-AWAY pro- 
duces thunderciap explosions and frightens 
pests away. Set and service only once a day. 
Lightweight and portable. All-steel construc- 
tion. LP Gas and carbide/acetylene models. 
For prices, free literature and name of nearest 
dealer write or dial 601 335-5822. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
The 


| Seare-Cway 


AUTOMATIC THUNDERCLAP EXPLOSIONS 
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UNADILLA 


SILOS <2 
CHOICE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla Silo Co., Box a-c7 , Unadilla, N.Y. 


Catalog 





BIG STAKES 


Even a person who plays poker 
very infrequently knows what is 
meant when someone says, “T’ll see 
your five and raise you five.” In most 
places there’s a limit to the size and 
number of raises. This keeps the 
game “friendly.” 

Anyone farming today is all too 
well aware that the game is no longer 
“friendly.” The amount of the raises 
and their number are not subject to 
any old-time table rules. Costs jump 
not once but several times and by 
varying amounts. The result is that 
the stakes, the investment in a given 
crop or livestock enterprise, is away 
higher than ever before. The risks 
are greater not only because of the 
higher levels of input but because of 
the possibility of price declines of a 
magnitude impossible just a few 
months ago. The losses taken by 
cattle feeders are, perhaps, one of 
the more visible illustrations of this 
truth. 

It used to be said that this kind of 
situation would separate the men 
from the boys. Older farmers, al- 
ready thinking of calling it quits 
soon, might take a look at the prices 
of farms and at the risks this year 
and decide that now is the time. A 
few others might be forced to aban- 
don ship if their ability to get credit 
becomes the limiting factor. 


Stay In 


As far as one can tell, most farmers 
feel that they would rather stay in 
the game, even with the high stakes 
and the frustrations of scarce supply 
items. What we do notice is a re- 
luctance to put too much reliance 
on an uncertain and costly labor 
supply. When switches can be made, 
mechanized enterprises get the nod 
over those with high labor require- 
ments. Example: last winter and 
spring cotton looked good to grow- 
ers in Texas compared to vegetables. 
This was particularly true as cotton 
prices could be contracted ahead 
while vegetable prices were subject 
to the usual variation and risks of 
a competitive market for a perish- 
able commodity. 

Among dairymen offering it all 
at auction this spring, the sudden 
loss of help probably did more to 
trigger the decision than anything 
else. Even with that problem facing 
them, many might have hung on 
under more normal circumstances. 


Spokesman 


It has become an annual custom 
each spring for some self-appointed 
spokesman for the industry to pro- 
claim that we are in bad trouble... 
that we are about to lose all or most 
of our farmers... that no young men 
are entering the business, etc. It’s 
hard to get a handle on this, to know 
just what is happening, but observa- 
tion and contact with quite a lot of 
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by Harold Hawley, 
Weedsport, New York 





farm people across the state lead 
me to the conclusion that the situa- 
tion is not all that bad. 

I suppose a spokesman for a dairy 
organization feels obligated to make 
such noises periodically to convince 
everyone he is earning his salt. Actu- 
ally, after a few such outbursts with 
little supporting evidence, the cred- 
ibility gap gets awesome. 

As one talks to folks who are 
thinking of selling a farm, the rea- 
sons given, with one exception, 
sound pretty much as they always 
have...age, health, labor supply, 
personal things like divorce or a 
good alternate opportunity off the 
farm. The new added ingredient is 
the price of land. A lot of people 
not quite convinced that those prices 
can last forever feel they would like. 
to cash in while the market is strong. 

Interestingly enough, one of the 
determinants to putting the farm on 
the market is the uncertainty as to 
what it will all mean in terms of 
capital gains and taxes. If there were 
ever a need for more information on 
any subject, here is the subject. 

When I hear what some lawyer 
or local tax expert (or even an IRS 
employee) tell some of these folks, 
it makes me shudder. Believe me, 
you can hear anything! Spending a 
lot of time and a bundle of bucks to 
get the right facts to plan the order- 
ly and sane way to liquidate the re- 
sults of a lifetime of work makes 
sense — but isn’t being done often 
enough. 





IT WAS. GREAT! 


The New York State Draft Horse 
group recently held a plowing con- 
test near Weedsport. Some 40 or 50 
teams were there mostly to pull 
sulky plows, although there was a 
walking plow contest too. A yoke of 
well-mannered Holstein oxen pleased 
young and old as they demonstrated 
how it used to be. 

To me, one of the most interesting 
things about the whole affair was the 
interest shown by a lot of young 
people in something that had large- 
ly gone from the scene before their 
time. They may not have known a 
neck yoke from a whiffletree, but 
they still were turned on by the 
whole thing. 

Another thing one had to notice 
was the quality of the horses. Years 
ago when farming was done by 
horses there was a heck of a range 
in the size, disposition and quality 
of the animals. I well remember 
some of the undersized, high-strung 
brutes that were part of the threshing 
scene in our area. Of course, there 
were other farmers who pridefully 
drove well-bred animals of more 
certain lineage and more predictable 
manners. 


Those who have continued to own 
draft horses have mostly been those 
interested in breeding purebred 
stock, either to sell or show or both. 
The results were most apparent in 
the horses gathered together for the 
plowing match. They showed their 
good bloodlines in their size and 
conformation and likewise in their 
dispositions. Aside from one or two 
over-zealous stallions who were 
feeling their oats, the horses were 
mild-mannered. 

Admittedly, many of the teams 
were showing the effects of too much 
grain and too little work. But that’s 
no different than one sees in any 
gathering of animals no longer need- 
ed and used for the chores for which 
they were developed. Even some 
people show the same tendencies! 

One of the interesting contradic- 
tions of our natures is that we wor- 
ship progress and change, yet love 
to hearken back to the past and re- 
live some of the golden days of our 
youth. Just as at an old steam engine 
threshing machine gathering, to 
stand around and reminisce and 
swap a few lies with a few other 
folks who are likewise indulging in a 
little homesickness is an experience 
worth its weight in gold. Those too 
worldly and sophisticated to enjoy 
such a day are indeed the poorer 
for what they have lost. 


DIVIDING THE PIE 


It takes a while to get our thinking 
updated. For too long, farmers in 
this country have been plagued by 
their own efficiency with consequent 
low prices. Now all of a sudden, 
affluence abroad plus population 
growth, etc., etc., have resulted in a 
home for all the food that can be 
produced and at mostly satisfactory 
prices. 

Depending on whose crystal ball 
you borrow, it seems unlikely that 
theincrease in field crops will match 
the increase in the world’s baby crop. 
Barring a marked upswing in the 
effectiveness of birth control pro- 
grams, one of the major decisions to 
be made down the road is who shall 
get the food — and who shall starve. 

It isn’t even quite that simple. 
Put bluntly, will the affluent people 
settle for a diet of more grain and 
fewer livestock products? The avail- 
able food supply could feed more 
people if this happened, which seems 
doubtful — at least on a voluntary 
basis. 

So if we don’t want to give up 
our meat, milk and eggs what will 
we be willing to do? Just sending 
“aid” abroad creates no more food; 
it just rearranges the distribution. If 
this is, in fact, a moral issue folks 
will want to do a little bit, preferably 
with a minimum of pain, to ease 
their conscience. 

I have a mini-program which will 
neither feed the world nor cause 
anyone an appreciable amount of 
pain or suffering, but it would be a 
gesture. 


Confusion 


Let’s not confuse ourselves with a 
lot of facts or figures. Just a look 
around any neighborhood will sug- 
gest we have too many cats and dogs. 
How many too many I wouldn’t care 
to guess. All too often, these started 
out as cute cuddly little rascals of 


unknown or uncertain lineage, given 


to someone because the owner just 
couldn’t bear to have them done 
away with. They grew up to serve 
little purpose but to become part of 
that great and growing pet food mar. 
ket which daily siphons tons and 
tons of food from humans. 

Sure, I know that not all pet food 
ingredients are edible by humans 
but many are. Compared to what 
a lot of folks around the world are 
eating, or would eat if they could 
get it, the ingredients of cat and dog 
foods would be most acceptable. : 

Maybe if we can’t bring ourselves 
to kill off the kittens and puppies 
we shouldn't be raising, we can short 
circuit the whole process by the 
systematic sterilization of a whole 
lot of the adult pet population. 

I'd like to think that as a people 
we would elect to feed other humans, 
rather than to maintain and feed an 
excessive and growing pet popula- 
tion. 


JUST ANOTHER 
LONG WEEKEND? 


Memorial Day and July 4th (Dec- 
laration Day) ought especially to 
bring forth some feeling of patri- 
otism, pride, and loyalty for ou 
country. What they seem to have 
degenerated into for all too many 
people is a day off from work anda 
long weekend out of town. 

Just as other things have changed, 
so was it probably inevitable that 
the way we commemorate certain 
occasions would be altered through 
time. It’s not important whether we 
any longer have speeches, a band 
concert in the town square in the 
evening, and a ballgame followed by 
some fireworks. What is tragic is 
that we have a national holiday 
without really even giving any recog- 
nition to what it’s all about. Some 
folks seem to feel that we might as 
well just skip the whole thing so 
long as we get all day off with pay. 


Where did we as a society lose the 
attitude that once was a part of our 
observance of these days? Was it that 
we forgot to tell our kids what this 
meant to us? Has it become popular 
just to be casual about such things? 
Does the flag no longer inspire us? 
Are we really less patriotic? It’s 
easy to ask the questions but not 
such a breeze to come up with good 
answers. 

What does seem apparent is that 
if these things are important 10 
some of us...and they are... Wwé 
are the ones who must do more to 
make these special days more sig- 
nificant to all. How? For starters, 
let’s be sure our flag flies. Our pat 
ticipation in and support of such 
activities as our communities have 
could seem to be a minimum conti 
bution. 

Why is it, one wonders, so tough 
for us to talk about the things that 
are most meaningful to us? With a 
few exceptions we don't wax elo- 
quent about what our religious col 
victions mean to us. Likewise, 1% 
somehow hard to say how much we 
love each other. Seems like our love 
for our country falls into a similat 
category, judging by how seldom 
we admit we are Americans 4! 
darned proud of it! 
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NEW YORK 
Mr. Joseph Jenne, Sherburne 

Account cleared. ........ $ 8.73 
Mr. R. Lyle Weigle, Houghton 

Claimisettied (ave etieat oie 37.18 
Mrs. Joseph Ochal, North Java 

Refundion lights idee we Os 16.47 
Ms. Caroline Leslie, Oneonta 

Refund on dress... ........ 9.83 
Mrs. Josephine Malcolm, Newburgh 

Refundiofidues iin cenc eee es 7.00 
Mrs. C. S. Kornell, Highmount 

Refund on order... ....... 14.05 
Mrs. Clara Henriksen, Munnsville 

Refundoniorder sat suihee iein ees 3.00 
Mrs. Edward Croteau, Saranac Lake 

Refund on plants ......... 14.01 
Mrs. Kenneth Smith, Carthage 

Refund: on. orders -. f°. See. 6.93 
Mrs. Mildred Graves, Bath 

Claim: settledsisin 2 oe. SS ie ie 69.80 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs. Pearl Johnston, Farmington 
Refundion: book 2202 fin ee ie 6.95 


CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Roger Stratton, Enfield 
Refundionorden =: sores ee 11.70 
Mr. George Prue, Storrs 
Claimszsettledtijatec ol) Aanie ores 2.19 


VIRGINIA 


Mr. Charles Parry, Blacksburg 
Refund on projector... ..... 


GAS SAVERS 


The Syracuse Better Business Bu- 
reau tells a story about the guy who 
drove into a service station and asked 
the attendant to remove 15 gallons of 
gas from his tank. When asked for an 
explanation, the fellow said: “Ever 
since I have been using energizers, 
a vapor injector, and various addi- 
tives, I have had to stop every so 
often to drain off the surplus.” 

There always have been suckers 
who fell for fanciful advertisements 
promising increased gasoline mileage 
and horsepower through the use of 
gadgets for the engine or additives 
for the tank. The energy situation 
appears to have increased the promo- 
tion of such gimmicks. 

They do not work! An automotive 
testing specialist for Consumers 
Union, publisher of Consumer Re- 
ports magazine, writes: “In the last 
37 years that we have been testing 
such products and devices, we have 
yet to find one that does any real 
good.” 


WATCH YOUR STEP 


Whether you are selling onions, 
potatoes or hay, be sure you pick a 
teliable dealer. If you live in New 
York State, make sure that the buyer 
is licensed and bonded. This can be 
confirmed by calling the Division of 
Marketing of the State Department 
of Agriculture and Markets (518- 
457-4990); or you can write to the 
Division, State Campus, Albany, 
New York 12296. 

Most states in our circulation area 
tegulate farm produce buyers 
through their agricultural depart- 
ents. Also, all dealers, commission 
merchants, brokers, growers’ agents, 
and shippers handling fresh or fro- 
“en fruits or vegetables in interstate 
‘ommerce are required to have a 
license under the USDA’s Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act. This 
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will be covered in more detail in a 
future column. 

When selling farm produce, be 
sure to get all details of the trans- 
action in writing. Read all contracts 
carefully before signing, and be sure 
there are no blank spaces. Even 
though you have had no problem 
with a buyer in the past, his situa- 
tion may have changed. Never let 
him get too deeply in debt to you. 

Even government agencies may 
not be able to get your money back 
if the fellow goes into bankruptcy or 
has insufficient assets to make good 
on his commitments. If a bonded 
dealer gets too far in debt, his bond 
may not be adequate to guarantee 
full payment to all of his customers. 


PANEL-PAKS 


Compusamp, Inc., a product re- 
search firm with addresses in New 
York City and Hauppauge, Long 
Island, has run into financial diffi- 
culties. 

For several years, this outfit has 
conducted surveys by mail. Each 
person who sends in a completed 
questionnaire and $1.50 is supposed 
to receive a “Panel-Pak” of house- 
hold products. If it shows up, it will 
include additional questionnaires 
which the recipient is asked to give 
to friends and relatives, thereby 
earning a special gift. 

Envelopes provided for the re- 
turn of questionnaires carry the 
address: C. D. Center, Marcus In- 
dustrial Park, Smithtown, New York. 
Now we have three addresses! 

During 1972, we received numer- 
ous complaints. These fell off sharply 
after Compusamp signed an agree- 
ment with the New York State 
Attorney General’s Office on May 
2, 1973, promising to make prompt 
shipments or refunds. 


More Troubles 


Complaints began to increase 
again early this year. When letters 
brought no response, we phoned the 
Hauppauge office. We learned that 
in March the company filed a peti- 
tion pursuant to Chapter XI of the 
federal bankruptcy law, and is now 
operating under supervision of a 
bankruptcy court. 

The State Bureau of Consumer 
Frauds and Protection advises that 
the firm is trying to solve its prob- 
lems in order to meet obligations to 
creditors and consumers — but it is 
doubtful that complainants will get 
any money back. No orders were 
filled for several months, and it is 
not known whether the company 
will be able to fill the tremendous 
backlog of orders for which it has 
accepted payments. 

Claimants should file proofs of 
claims with: Bankruptcy Clerk, U. S. 
District Court House, Foley Square, 
New York, New York 10007. Ref- 
erence should be made to: File 
Number 74B269, in the matter of 
Compusamp, Inc. If one is not avail- 
able at your local stationery store, a 
claim form can be obtained from 


the bankruptcy clerk. 


Keep Your 
Policies Renewed 


For it’s a fact, based on 1973 records, that: 


2/ people were tnjured every secoud. 
11,400,000 injured during the year. 
116,000 accidentally killed. 


1 person tu 1 was hospitalized 


from injury or sickness. 


The average length of stay was 
7./ days at a cost of $135.54 per day. 


Wotor uchicle accident uo. 1 cause 


of death for 55,600 lives and 


2,000,000 disabled. 


Home accidents caused - 


4,000,000 people disabled. 


26,000 deaths. 


BENEFITS PAID 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Mildred Wickes, Cohoes, N.Y. _.......... $1207.14 
Caught heel on step—broke ankle 

Donald Paimatier, Wellsville, N.Y. ... 1161.94 
Fell from ladder—broke collarbone 

Donald Fancher, Ouaquaga, N.Y. __....... 
Fell from wagon—broke rib 

John Kratts, Hinsdale, N.Y. _............ 
Fell against stove—cut scalp 

Orson Helms, Perrysburg, N.Y. _.......... 
Hit by hay bale—broke knee 

Charlotte Abbott, Genoa, N.Y. _........ 1165.70 
Tripped on rug—inj. leg 

Fred Pace, Falconer, N.Y. ................-..- 2072.84 
Tripped over hose—broke knee 

Charles Smith, Ripley, N.Y. _................ 621.40 
Kicked by cow—broke ribs 

Walter Kirk, Chemung, N.Y. _........... . 405.70 
Hit by Jumber—injured knee 

JoAnn Spencer, New Berlin, N.Y. _...... 2328.55 
Auto accident—mult. injuries 

Evelyn DeCelle, Chazy, N.Y. 
Slipped and fell—broke ankle 

Stanley Marshall, Cortland, N.Y. _...... 1180.82 
Hunting accident—shot hand 

Lyle Decker, Sr., Hamden, N.Y. ......... 420.75 
Auto accident—chest injury 

David Post, Hobart, N.Y. _.................... 
Motorcycle accident—inj. knee 


155.71 
857.08 
633.13 


George Batchellor, Albion, N.Y. _......... $ 395.70 
Trampled by cows—broke ribs 

Donald Tubbs, Pulaski, N.Y. _.............. 277.14 
Slipped on wet floor—inj. back 

Roy Monroe, East Springfield, N.Y. ... 307.86 
Knocked down by heifer—inj. ear 

Kenneth Phelix, Sr., Hopkinton, N.Y. ... 720.00 
Crushed by cow—inj. back 

Wilfried Eschmann, Canton, N.Y. _...... 310.01 
Splashed by disinfectant—inj. eye 

John Remmers, Jr., Schoharie, N.Y. .... 2834.31 
Fell thru barn floor—inj. back 

Harold Ball, Interlaken, N.Y. __............ 255.14 
Tree fell—broke foot 

Lois Leonard, Troupsburg, N.Y. ....... 340.71 
Fell off wagon—inj. foot, hand 

Terry Brewer, Jasper, N.Y. _.......000..... 691.69 
Truck accident—cut tendons 

Melon Norsic, Southampton, N.Y. _...... 222.14 
Slipped from ladder—broke ribs 

Cecil Haggerty, Spencer, N.Y. ............ 1675.00 
Caught in PTO—broke elbow 

Dorothy Gordon, Newfield, N.Y. 
Auto accident—head, chest injury 

William Nolan, Cambridge, N.Y. .......... 
Buried in silage—inj. knee 

Edith Pembroke, Walworth, N.Y. _....... 
Slipped and fell—broke foot 


These folks carry several North American 
policies. The combination of protection 
gave them large benefits when needed. 


Nunzio Chiavetta, Brant, N.Y. _.......... 
Auto accident—injured arm, head 
Mabel Keast, Crown Point, N.Y. __....... 
Pony reared—cut face 

James Swanston, Burke, N.Y. _............ 460.58 
Bike tipped over—cut thigh 

Leslie Goodman, Alexander, N.Y. _....... 1567.84 
Auto accident—broke jaw, hip 

Frank Frank, Frankfort, N.Y. 
Cut on saw—injured hand 

Gayland Walseman, Carthage, N.Y. __..... 
Loading cow on truck—internal injury 

Bruce Mattis, Croghan, N.Y. _.............. 
Truck accident—injured knee, neck 

Eleanor Boyd, Wadsworth, N.Y. _........ 
Auto accident—broke collarbone 

LeLand Avery, Cazenovia, N.Y. _.......... 
Cable pliers slipped—broke teeth 

James Kubrich, Webster, N.Y. ............ 1075.30 
Fell off elevator dock—broke wrist 

Stanley Malinowski, Lee Center, N.Y. . 310.71 
School bus accident—broke collarbone 

Reginald Horner, Phoenix, N.Y 2 
Pulling hay from mow—broke hand 

William Prichard, Stanley, N.Y. ........ 1810.00 
Fell—broke hip 

Melvin Pierpoint, Bullville, N.Y. _...... 2948.43 
Motorcycle acc.—broke back 


877.61 
342.16 
571.74 


Leonard Nortier, Marion, N.Y. __........ 1075.00 
Crate fell over—inj. leg 

Theresa Neamon, Arcade, N.Y. __......... 1164.02 
Stepped on by cow—inj. foot 

Thomas Conrad, N. Java, N.Y. ............ 1163.44 
Thrown from tractor—broke ankle 

Edward Burton, Branchport, N.Y. _...... 692.19 
Auto accident—broke nose, jaw 

Alfred Ensminger, Jr., Mainesburg, Pa. 505.00 
Bumped head on beam—broke teeth 

G. Hulslander, Granville Summit, Pa. . 1138.56 
Fell off block of wood—internal inj. 

Delbert Potts, Montrose, Pa. - 
Hit by school bus—injured shoulder 

Fred Brink, Sussex, NJ. _.................--. 938.39 
Thrown from bulldozer—injured chest 

David Meirs, 11, Cream Ridge, N.J. . 221.42 
Horse fell—broke arm 

Claire Oates, Shelburne Falls, Mass. ... 289.00 
Fell—inj. back 

Gerard Belanger, Caribou, Me. ........... 105.71 
Pinch bar slipped—injured eye 

E. Hendrickson, Fitswilliam Depot, N.H. 1162.99 
Caught in machine—inj. hand 

John Preston, Randolph Center, Vt. ... 314.52 
Fell off. ladder—broke wrist 

Kim Bronson, Vergennes, Vt. _ 
Kicked by cow—broke finger 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN GOMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 





Blue Valley Farm Show, 
Bangor Aug. 20-24 


’ Perry County Fair, 
Newport Aug. 21-24 


Harrold Free Fair, 
Greensburg Aug. 21-24 
Centre County Fair, 


Fair dates Centre Hall Aug. 23-29 


Utility transporter 








Wattsburg Fair Aug. 26-3] 
‘ Bullskin Township Community Fair, 
Information supplied by Sere De Aug. 26-3] 
28 : ndiana County Fair, 
State Departments of Agriculture pa Wiss 96:51 
Reading Fair Aug. 26-Sept, 9 
Scott Township Community Fair, 
PENNSYLVANIA Green Grove Corners Aug. 27-30 
DuBois Gateway Fair June 17-22 Sewickley Township Fair, 
Cameron County Fair, West Newton Aug. 27-30 
Emporium July 8-13 West End Fair, Gilbert Aug. 27-3] 
Lycoming County Fair, Sullivan County Fair, 
Hughesville July 12-20 Forksville Aug, 27-3] 
Jefferson County Greene-Dreher-Sterling Fair, 
Town and Country Fair, Newfoundland Aug. 27-Sept. 2 
Sykesville July 15-20 Big Knob Grange Fair, 
Thic . Kimberton Community Fair July 17-27 Rochester Aug. 28-3] 
is is the trailer that... Troy Fair July 22-27 Wolfs Corners Fair, 
Butler County Fair, Lickingville Aug. 28-31 
Butler July 22-27 Great Stoneboro Fair Aug. 30-Sept. 2 





loads/unloads flat on the ground Bear Lake Community Fair, Aug. 30-Sept. 2 


Shippensburg Community 


hydraulically raises to travel position Fair s July 22-27 Juniela Ceanty hate 
. ” Plainfield Farmers Fair, Port Royal Aug. 31-Sept. 6 
loads/unloads at heights to 40’’. Bangor July 24-27 South Mountain Fair 
Arendtsville Sept. 2-7 





Jefferson Township Fair, 






















One man does the whole job. Just maneuver the Life-Time Mercer July 25-27 Ce ae 
; Bn see : ; Clarion County Fair, Ebensburg Sept. 2-7 
Transporter into place while it’s still hitched to towing vehicle. Fairmount City July 28-Aug. 3 Waterford Free Fair Sept. 2-7 
Hydraulically lower the 71°12’ 3’ bed to the ground or Goshen Country Fair, Ox Hill Community Fair, 
raise it any height up to 40” to accommodate docks. Then SY ESCs ey ee pon heros 
simply drive, roll, carry or push the load The batt eee ees wee 
y ahi caname co eA tala ad on. the battery- Clearfield July 29-Aug. 3 Fair Sept. 4-7 
operated hydraulic pump lowers or raises load to travel Middletown Community Fair, Pymatuning Community Fair, 
height and off you go! Trailer shown with 66” cattle rack. Royalton July 29-Aug. 3 ee ' Sept. 4-7 
Fayette County Fair, Economy Grange Fair, 
Uniontown July 29-Aug. 3 Baden Sept. 5-7 
Call or write Morrison Cove Dairy Show, Dallas Area Fall Fair Sept. 7-9 
Martinsburg July 30-Aug. 2 ee eye Community Fair, 
Jacktown Fair, Wind Ridge July 30-Aug. 3 Commodore Sept. 9-14 
Joseph Swantak, Inc. Union County West End Fair, Albion Area Fair — Sept. 10-14 
Delhi Stage Laurelton July 30-Aug. 3 West Alexander Fair Sept. 10-14 
Mercer County Grange Fair, York Inter-State Fair Sept. 10-14 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 Mercer July 31-Aug. 4 ee Township Fair, : Eg 
Great Allentown Fair Aug. 1-10 aysburg ept. 11-1 
607/432-0891 Great Bedford Fair. Ae 5-10 Bellwood-Antis Farm Show, 
McKean County Fair, Bellwood Sept. 16-19 
Smethport Aug. 5-10 Gratz Fair Sept. 16-21 
Warren County Fair, Beaver Community Fair, 
Pittsfield Aug, 5-10 Beaver Springs Sept. 17-21 
Great Dallastown Fair Aug. 5-10 Southern Lancaster County 
4 UJ i L D ' N G S Wayne County Fair, Community Fair, 
Honesdale Aug. 5-11 Quarryville Sept. 18-20 
U : d V | d A Butler Farm Show Aug. 6-10 Harmony Grange Fair, 
nequa e a ue an ppearance Greene County Fair, : Westover Sept. 18-21 
eis aa Waynesburg Aug. 6-10 ee epee Fair, Bot 
ome Potter County Fair, erlin Sept. 18-2 
Lipaeielies, ger — Millport ‘ Aug. 6-10 Oley Valley Fair, Oley Sept. 19-21 
sao ee : So Clinton County 4-H Fair, North East Community Fair Sept. 19-21 
Mill Hall Aug. 7-10 Williamsburg Farm Show _ Sept. 23-26 
Cochranton Community Fair Aug. 7-10 Pennsylvania All-American 
New Stanton Fair Aug. 7-10 Dairy Show, Harrisburg Sept. 23-27 
Delaware Valley Fair, Bloomsburg Fair Sept. 23-28 
Raymond Aug. 8-10 Ephrata Fair Sept. 24-28 
Lebanon Area Fair Aug. 12-16 West Lampeter Community Fair, 
Dayton Fair Aug. 12-17 Lampeter Sept. 24-28 
Carlisle Fair Aug. 12-17 Sinking Valley Farm Show _ Sept. 26-28 
LEADERSHIP Mountain Area Community Fair, Morrison Cove Community Fair, 
IN 16 . Farmington Aug. 12-17 Martinsburg Oct. 1-4 
STATES Huntingdon County Fair, Now Holland Farmers Fair Oct. 2-5 
Huntingdon Aug. 12-17 Tri-Valley Community Fair, 
Washington County Fair, Hegins Oct. 3-6 
Washington Aug. 12-17 Hollidaysburg Community 
Lawrence County Fair, Hollidaysburg Community Fair, 
ae New Castle Aug. 13-17 Hollidaysburg Oct. 7-10 
BUILDING tT : Venango County Fair, Unionville Community Fair Oct. 9-12 
CLAS KA) ; au Ares Franklin Aug. 13-17 Dillsburg Community Fair Oct. 17-19 
oo Uae ‘ Rostraver Township Community ; Keystone International 
Fair, Belle Vernon Aug. 14-16 Livestock Exposition, * 
Middletown Grange Fair, Harrisburg Nov. 9-15 
Wrightstown Aug. 15-17 Uniontown Poultry Show Nov. 29-Dec. ! 
Westmoreland County Fair, Pennsylvania Farm Show, a3 
Greensburg Aug. 17-24 Harrisburg Jan. 6-10, 1979 
Tioga County Fair, 
Whitneyville Aug. 18-23 
Carbon County Fair, 
Lehighton Aug. 18-24 
Somerset County Fair, 
gE PS a tee ie LY Son ana ae tee Meyersdale Aug. 18-24 
Boks CA en ee ee ae ee Kutztown Fair Aug. 19-24 
Crawford County Fair, 
nia B H : yi ) | N e S Meadville Aug. 19-24 
Franklin County Fair, 
Chambersburg Aug. 19-24 
Fulton County Fair, 
McConnellsburg Aug. 19-24 


Box 30, Homer, N.Y. 13077 = AA || itccktown Grange Fair Aug, 20-24 


Transfer Harvest Home Fair, 





Phone 607/749-3945 Transfer Aug. 20-24 | 
, Montour-DeLong Community Fair, “Ed gets up to the very last minute out of his 
Washingtonville Aug. 20-24 tractor before he trades it in.” 
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1974 Fair dates 


Information supplied by 


State Departments of Agriculture 


NEW JERSEY 

Great Monmouth Fair, 

Freehold July 2-7 
Cumberland County Fair, 

Millville July 8-13 
Bergen County 4-H Fair, 

Paramus July 11-13 
Burlington County Farm Fair, 

Lumberton July 18-20 


Cape May County 4H Fair, 
Cape May Court House July 18-20 
Qcean County Fair, 
Lakewood 
Gloucester County 4-H Fair, 


July 23-25 


Mullica Hill July 25-27 
Passaic County 4-H Fair, 

Wayne Aug. 1-3 
\Viorris County Youth Exposition, 

Randolph Aug. 2-3 
Camden County +H Fair, 

Cherry Hill Aug. 2-3 
Sussex County Farm and Horse 

Show, Branchville Aug. 11 
Middlesex County Fair, 

East Brunswick Aug. 6-10 
Salem County Fair, 

Cowtown Aug. 7-9 
Atlantic County 4-H Fair, 

Egg Harbor Aug. 8-10 
Mercer County 4-H and Farmers’ 

Show, Trenton Aug. 9-10 
Somerset County 4-H Fair, 

Somerville Aug. 14-16 
Warren County Farmers’ Fair, 

Harmony Aug. 14-17 
Essex County 4-H Fair, 

Caldwell Aug. 16-17 
Flemington Fair Aug. 27-Sept. 2 
New Jersey State Fair, 

Trenton Sept. 6-15 

NEW YORK 
)ntario County Fair, 

Canandaigua July 9-13 
Trumansburg Fair July 9-13 
Afton Fair July 14-20 
Lewis County Fair, 

Lowville July 15-20 
Yates County Fair, 

Penn Yan July 15-22 
Allegany County Fair, 

\ngelica July 16-21 
Onondaga County Youth Fair, 

Syracuse July 20, 21 


29, 26, 27 
Jeflerson County Fair, 


Watertown July 21-27 
Chautauqua County Fair, 

Dunkirk July 22-27 
Saratoga County Fair, 

Sallston Spa July 22-27 
Hemlock Lake Fair, 

Hemlock July 23-27 
Seneca County Fair, 

Waterloo July 24-27 
Madison County Fair, 

Brookfield July 24-28 
Clmton County Fair, 

Plattsburgh July 26-31 
Orange County Fair, 

Middletown July 26-Aug. 3 


Broome County Fair, 


Whitney Point July 28-Aug. 3 


Ca'taraugus County Fair, 

Little Valley July 28-Aug. 3 
Otsego County Fair, 

Morris July 29-Aug. 3 
Oneida County Fair, 

Boonville July 29-Aug. 4 
Caledonia Fair July 30-Aug. 3 
Tompkins County Fair, 

Etna July 30-Aug. 3 
Greene County Youth Fair, 

Durham July 31-Aug. 2 
Orleans County Youth Fair, 

Knowlesville July 31-Aug. 3 
Schuyler County Youth Fair, 

Watkins Glen July 31-Aug. 3 
Chenango County Fair, 

Norwich Aug. 4-10 
Niagara County Youth Fair, 

Lockport Aug. 5-8 
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Genesee County Fair, 


Batavia Aug. 5-10 
St. Lawrence County Fair, 

Gouverneur Aug. 5-10 
Cortland County Youth Fair, 

Cortland Aug. 6-10 
Cayuga County Youth Fair, 

Auburn Aug. 6-11 
Chemung County Fair, 

Horseheads Aug. 6-11 
Ulster County Fair, 

New Paltz Aug. 8-11 


Rockland County Youth Fair, 


West Nyack 

Warren County Youth Fair, 
Warrensburg 

Albany County Fair, 
Altamont 

Delaware County Fair, 
Walton 

Monroe County Fair, 
Henrietta 

Essex County Fair, 
Westport 

Oswego County Fair, 
Sandy Creek 

Tioga County Fair, 
Owego 

Dundee Fair 

Herkimer County Fair, 
Frankfort 

Sullivan County Youth Fair, 
Grahamsville 

Erie County Fair, 
Hamburg 

Wyoming County Fair, 
Pike 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug, 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug, 
Aug, 


Aug, 


Aug. 


Franklin County Fair, 


JNK Malone Aug. 18-25 
Wayne County Fair, 
9-11 Palmyra Aug. 19-24 
Steuben County Fair, 
12-17 Bath Aug, 19-25 
Washington County Fair, 
12-17 Greenwich Aug. 20-24 
Schoharie County Fair, 
12-17 Cobleskill Aug. 20-25 
Dutchess County Fair, 
13-17 Rhinebeck Aug. 20-25 
Genesee Valley Breeders Fair, 
13-17 Avon Aug. 24-25 
New York State Fair, 
13-18 Syracuse Aug. 27-Sept. 2 
14-17 Montgomery County Fair, 
Fonda Aug. 28-Sept. 2 
14-18 Columbia County Fair, 
Chatham Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
17-18 Rensselaer County Fair, 
Schaghticoke Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
16-24 Nassau, Queens and 
Suffolk County Fair, 
18-24 Old Bethpage Oct. 11-14 








She 
deserves 
credit, too... 


and at Farm Credit Service we make 
certain she receives the credit she has 
earned. We understand her farm- 
financial problems . . . and we’re al- 
ways ready to help find a solution for 
them. Assistance with a loan for a new 
“farm wagon” or a new kitchen, advice 
on a better record-keeping system . . 

whatever the need, we’re there when 
she needs us. Throughout New Eng- 
land, New York State and New Jersey, 
farm families know that credit is only 
the beginning at Farm Credit Service. 


Your OWN 
Farm Credit Service 
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Offering Land Bank and 
Production Credit Loans 
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Corn, beans or small grain, GLEANER Combines | LIVESTOCK 


make a measurable difference. 


From rugged big headers to fully automatic grain spouts, '74 
GLEANER L & M combines feature exclusive after exclusive that 
make them bigger in capacity, measurably better in performance. 

You can expect traditional GLEANER Combine exclusives like 
true-center line design; low center of gravity for balanced weight 
distribution; down front cylinder with sure feed grain control; swing 
down concave; and safety doors to eliminate the danger of rock dam- 
age to the cylinder. But that’s only the beginning, because these two 
high capacity machines have additional exclusives like: 


e Pushbutton control of all major operating components. 
e Two-stage threshing with combination closed and open concave. 


e Heavy forged reversible cylinder bars. 
e Largest capacity separating areas; 9,850 sq. in. (M) 


11,634 sq. in. (L). 


e Two-stage cleaning through a transverse flow fan. 
e Largest capacity grain bins in either class (with extension). 
e Unique electro hydraulic swivel unloader. 


e Quiet comfortable cab with curved windshield. 


e Headers that can be changed in less than 10 minutes. 
That's not the whole GLEANER L & M Combine story, but it’s 


evidence enough to make you want to check with your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer first. Your dealer has all the details plus easy, on-the-spot 
financing through the Allis-Chalmers Credit Corp. Allis-Chalmers 
Agricultural Equipment Division. Milwaukee, Wisc. 53201. 
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GLEANER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


A ALLIS-CHALMERS 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


NEW JERSEY 
Columbus 

Art's Repair Shop 
Elmer 

Roork's Farm Supply 


Flemington 
John M. Saums & Sons 


NEW YORK 


Adams Center 

Talcott Falls Tractor 
Alexander 

Alexander Equipment 
Auburn 

Main & Pinckney 
Baldwinsville 

Rk. C. Church & Sons 
Bangor 

Debyah Farm Implements 
Bath 

Lynn Burns 
Boonville 

Denslow Equipment 


Bullville 

Schwope Machinery 
Cherry Valley 

Flint’s Garage 
Clymer 

Dandee Service 
Cobleskill 

Cobleskill Welding Service 
DeRuyter 

H. W. Cook Farm Service 
Fillmore 

Fillmore Farm Supply 
Frankfort: 

Urgo’s Farm Supply 
Harpursville 

E. E. Mathews & Son 
Hillsdale 

Midway Farm Equipment 
Hornell 

Thacher Brothers 
Horseheads 

Dann’'s Equipment 


Jamestown 

Jamestown Farm Supply 
LaFargeville 

Walldroff Farm Equipment 
Lisbon 

McBath Farm Implements 
Locke 

The Atwater Company 
Lowville 

Roes Equipment Company 
Martville 

Kyle Farm Machinery 
Medina 

Earl Loades & Son 
Munnsville 

Howard Landers 
Newark 

Finewood Motors, Inc. 
Nichols 

Thetga Farm Supply 
North Cohocton 

Robert Miller Company 
North Tonawanda 

Maerten’s Motor Service 
Oneonta 

Oneonta Tractor Sales 
Pattersonville 

Kruger’s Sales & Service 


Perry 


Kelly’s Garage 


Rome 


South Rome Equipment 


Schuylerville 


Henry's Farm Equipment 


Seneca Falls 


Salerno Farm Supply 


Wellsville 


Paul F. Culbert & Sons 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Athens 


Athens Equipment Company 


Bloomsburg 


Nichols Farm Equipment 


Factoryville 


Trail Implement Company 


Honesdale 


Marshall Machinery 


Mansfield 


Canyon Implements, Inc. 


Mill Hall 
Paul Dotterer Farm Equipment 
Pennsylvania Furnace 


Johnston Farm Equipment 





Sheep Cleaners — Ewes may 

good corn field cleaners and it n 
be good for them, but there are so; 
pitfalls associated with turning she 


into corn fields. Overeating diseas: 
known scientifically as enterotoxem : 


is the biggest problem, causing 
“Fever break” and loss of wool 
mild cases, or death in acute case 

Vaccinate your sheep against « 
terotoxemia about ten days bef: 
turning them into fields where cc 
will be gleaned. It’s not a good ic 
to turn ewes into corn fields duri 


early pregnancy, since this energy 


rich diet will make them excessiv: 


fat and may cause lambing problem 


later. Pregnancy disease, lambi 
paralysis and ketosis are likely 

arise when they burn off the fat lai 
in gestation. 


Lamb Formula — Ewelac Nurse 
milk replacer is specially forn 


lated to fulfill the nutritional need 
of lambs from second day of life unti 


weaning. The spray-dried, fat-fill 


powder comes in 25-pound plastic 
lined bags and is being marketed i 


this country by K&K Manufacturi 
Inc. of Rogers, Minnesota 55374. 


EIA — Under a new law now 
effect, no horse (or other member 


the family equidae) may be broug 


} 


into New York State unless it h 


reacted negatively to a test { 
equine infectious anemia (El 
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conducted within the 12 months prior 


to entry. 


The new law also provides that : 


horse, unless it has been EJA-test 
and has had a negative reaction, m 
be transported on a public highw: 
sold, exchanged, bartered or giv 
away within the state except 

those intended for research or oth 


purposes consistent with the state 


goals of control and eradication 
EIA. 

Under New York’s existing li 
stock health regulations relating 
agricultural fairs, a negative reacti 
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to an EIA test conducted within te 


present or previous calendar year | 


required of all horses and _ ot! 
equidae brought to the premises 
the fairs. 


Where the Beefalo Roam — A fic 
of “exotic” beef breeds has cha 
terized recent developments in ° 
livestock business. Latest entry) 
the “Beefalo”...a cross that 
three-eighths buffalo, three-eig! 
Charolais and a quarter Hereforc 

Buffalo and cattle are both bovi 
but their chromosomal structures 
different. Interbreeding produ 
offspring, but they’re sterile... 
as are the mules which are hyb 
from crossing horses and donkey: 


But D. C. Basolo, Jr. of Gillei'e 


Wyoming, claims to have develo} 
a system whereby fertile offsprin 
Beefalo can be produced. East ¢ 
representative, and _ distributor 
semen, is the Heritage Beef 

Feeder Farm, Box 335, Red 

Road, Spring Glen, New York 12 
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Bottoms up... automatically 

Hit a rock or stump and Ford Auto-reset beams trip and 
reset lightning quick, automatically. You’ll scarcely notice 
a break in the furrow slice. This option for Ford 140 and 





142 plows pays off where conditions are tough. Less chance 
of damage, less lost time for field repairs. Bottoms swing 
back and up without digging deeper. Two powerful springs 
give independent reset action to each beam. No loss of 
reset power to other bottoms. Select Ford Auto-reset in 
140 and 142 plows from 3 bottoms and up. 
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Dozens of ways to stretch an hour 
We'll fit a Ford Blue plow to your farm in sizes from one 
bcttom, up. Attachments to make your plowing go easier 
and faster. We offer plug-resistant, high-speed plowing 
advantages. Mounted, semi-mounted or on-land hitch. 
High-speed bottoms for 6 mph plowing, if you like. A variet\ 
of coulters, jointers and other attachments. Bottom sizes 
up to 18 inches. Let us show you. 
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| 
Go 10-ft. wide with 30-in. vertical clearance i 
Fast and easy, hour after hour. This rugged Ford 6-bottom 
plow and 110-hp Ford 8600 tractor make a plowing team you'll : 
remember along time. On every round, you look back on Come In Sots 
a strip of clean-plowed land, more than a rod wide. ) 

Get a Ford plow tailored to your farm. Our 142 trash let S talk 
type model has an extra strong and long frame with up to ; : ‘i 
36 inches rake clearance between bottoms. Practically We're listed on 
eliminates plugging, even in heaviest trash. The 140 close the facing page. 
rank plow has closer spaced beams for clean or moderate 
trash conditions. Up to 30-in. frame clearance on both models. 


Tractors and implements shown are equipped for various conditions and operations. 
Prices will vary depending on options and accessories selected. 


“See these and other Ford Products 
at Empire Farm Days Aug 6, 7, 8- 
Holcomb, N.Y.” 
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NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 
Florida Implement Co., Inc. 


ARCADE 
Larry Romance 


ON 

Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 
BATAVIA 
Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BINGHAMTON 

Tri-City Ford Tractor 
CALVERTON 

Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yonder Brothers, Inc. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 

North Country Ford Tractor, Inc. 


DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 


DUNDEE 
Dundee Motors, Inc. 


ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 


ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodd’s Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moore’s Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
ITHACA 

Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYONS FALLS 

Lewis County Equip. Corp. 

MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 
PERU 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
SODUS 

DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
TROY | 

Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 
ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FANWOOD 

Landpower Equipment, inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 


Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 
Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 
See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 
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OUR COVER 


The crowds at Empire Farm Days have 
grown across the years until the event has 
become the largest of its kind in the 
Northeast. For details on the 1974 event, 
check on pages 50-51. 


STATE FARM MAGAZINES 
FIRST WITH FARM FAMILIES 











Choose from the Complete Line! 


BUTLER BUILDINGS 
FOR ALL FARM USES 





When you are considering an investment in all-steel farm 
buildings, think of Butler, a company which has served the 
agricultural market since 1901. And when you think of Butler, 
think of your nearby Butler Agri-Builder, an agricultural spe- 
cialist who can provide the necessary products, planning 
assistance and construction service. 

Your Agri-Builder listed below offers the most complete 
line of pre-engineered, clear-span, all-steel farm buildings on 
the market today. There’s a Butler Building to meet your 
every need — machinery, equipment and commodity storage, 
livestock and horse housing, or general utility. And a Butler 
Building is your lowest cost way to build for permanence. 

Visit the Butler display at Empire Farm Days .. . or contact 
your nearest Agri-Builder . . . or mail the convenient coupon 
below for more information on Butler Buildings. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 
INDIAN ORCHARD, MA. 
Farm Eng. & Supply 

413/596-4372 


NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 
Albert Anderson 
518/842-1762 
APALACHIN 
Moyer Construction & Remodeling 
607/625-2226 or 2525 
BATAVIA MAINE 
Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
716/343-5411 ee ae 
EAST BLOOMFIELD Construction, Inc. 
Calman-Steele Corp. 207/498-2505 


315/657-6447 
FAIRFIELD, ME. 


HAMBURG 
Richardson Milling Co., Inc. Benton Supply Company 
207/453-7342 


716/649-3511 
MARYLAND SO. WINDHAM, ME. 
Konchar’s Construction Frank E. Avery 

607/286-7590 207/892-6132 
MORAVIA 
Wheat Brothers, Inc. 
315/497-1221 
VERONA 
“S”’ Construction 
315/363-0466 or 339-0710 
WEST BERNE 
R. S. Moreland Const. 
518/872-0355 


VERMONT 

BRANDON, VT. 
Raymond Lamoureux 
802/247-3345 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 
Charbonneau Construction 
802/524-4086 


Alan Taylor, Butler Mfg. Co. 
9 Orchard Lane, Liverpool, N.Y. 13088 


Please send me more information on Butler farm buildings. 


Name 





Address 





City 








Phone 








EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


An event that should be on your agenda is 
attendance at the Empire Farm Days, to be held 
this year on August 6-8 at the Neenan Brothers 
farm on Whalen Road northwest of Canandaigua, 
New York. Over the years, this has become the 
largest outdoor farm show in the Northeast. 

Youll see equipment actually plowing, har- 
rowing, chopping, baling, and doing many other 
mechanized miracles. Agribusinessmen repre- 
senting a host of companies will be on hand to 
tell you about products and services that will fit 
your setup. 

Any professional farmer will take away some 
valuable new ideas . . . but he and his family 
will also find attendance a lot of fun. There’s 
something of interest for everyone. 

The second-cutting hay will wait . . . come 
on along, grab a hot dog with everything, and 
see the latest thing for the farm! 


PRIORITY PROBLEM 


All is not well at colleges of agriculture in 
the Northeast... in fact, these institutions don’t 
carry that name any more. Affluent Americans 
have turned their interests away from produc- 
tion agriculture to concern for the environment. 

In New Jersey, the College of Agriculture 
and Environmental Science has already been 
administratively absorbed into Cook College at 
Rutgers University. Recently, a faculty commit- 
tee at Rutgers, called the Commission on Ef- 
fective Resource Allocation, recommended that 
the Cooperative Extension Service be made a 
part of the University’s extension program. It 
also recommended the elimination of several 
research programs at the Experiment Station, 
especially involving beef cattle, sheep, and swine 
...and that a study should be made as to 
whether the college dairy herd operation at 
New Brunswick should be closed down. 

At the University of Vermont, a special uni- 
versity task force late in 1972 recommended 
dissolving the college of agriculture and making 
it a department of a new college to be created 
from the combination of agricultural and engi- 
neering resources. The program finally adopted 
retained a college of agriculture, but with free- 
standing schools of natural resources and home 
economics split off from it. 

Dr. Anthony Borton, acting head of the De- 
partment of Veterinary and Animal Sciences 
at the University of Massachusetts, reports that 
the crunch has arrived there. Agriculture, by 
the way, has disappeared from the. official title 
of “College of Food and Natural Resources’”’ in 
the Bay State. Personnel plans call for a reduc- 
tion of four faculty positions in the Department 
by 1978... in the face of unprecedented growth 
in enrollment at the College. 

And so it goes in an eight-state area (New 
England, New York, New Jersey) that produced 
farm products to the tune of $2.1 billion in 
1972. The priority assigned to production agri- 
culture at educational institutions has dimin- 
ished, primarily in response to reduced numbers 
of people directly engaged in that activity. 

Obviously, some shifts in priority are in order 
in any society changing as rapidly as ours. A 
college must shift with trends in student inter- 
est... or be without students! Let’s be as ob- 
jective and unemotional as possible concerning 
recommendations for regional research whereby 
one college doesn’t duplicate the work of 
another ...and let’s be sensible about cutting 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


out the position of buggy-whip specialist when 
it’s no longer relevant. 

But let’s not forget the crucial importance 
of food production to each of us individually, 
and to our collective national interests. The 
farmers in every state will have to give loud 
support (it’s the only kind that’s heard nowa- 
days) to their ag-college people if production 
agriculture is to retain any priority in programs 
of university administrators. 


POWER TO THE PEOPLE 


Once upon a time, in the far-off land of 
Organized States, the use of electric power 
soared with each passing year. To keep ahead 
of this demand, corporate power producers 
periodically announced plans to build new 
generating plants. . 

Alas! The Sahara Club...marching under 
the banners of ecological improvement, and 
committed to the policy of maintaining at all 
costs the status quo...shot down such plans 
one after another. Opponents of nuclear power 
arose in frantic denunciation of this approach, 
claiming that one might explode . . . and besides, 
they created too much heat! 

To compound the problem, it became in- 
creasingly difficult to collect rising power bills, 
especially in the teeming tenements of Fun 
City. Things finally reached a point where the 
giant Centralized Edison was brought to its 
financial knees and skipped a dividend to stock- 
holders for the first time in 89 years. Rumors 
raged rampant that the fallen giant... which 
had unsuccessfully tried for 25 years to get 
permission to build a new power plant at Storm 
Queen Mountain... was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Faced with more demand than supply, the 
power companies responded in desperation with 
a dimout... reducing voltage by five percent. 
But it was not enough, and during a record 
heat wave, the whole system collapsed amidst 
total darkness. 

The leaders of CRAP (Coalition Rejecting 
Any Profit) then went forth to the people, 
proclaiming: “See, we told you that those bleep- 
bleep ratfinks producing power are money- 
grubbing incompetents at best and nasty-awfuls 
at worst. We must now nationalize the public 
utilities ... power to the people!” 

The apostles of free enterprise pleaded, “But 
we have been hamstrung for years by impossible 
demands . . . produce more power, but no smoke 
or heat... lower the price of your product, but 
pay cheerfully the skyrocketing costs of environ- 
mental improvement ...pay even more taxes, 
but be nice to anyone claiming to be poor by 
forgiving them their debts... pay your workers 
twice as much, but take it out of profits rather 
than the customer. We cannot do all these 
things!” 

But the people cried, “Away with them! Turn 
these matters over to the bright young men in 
the halls of government... Waterlate proves 
that they all have the public interest at heart.” 

And so the power system was taken over by 
the givernment. And it came miraculously to 
pass that there were no more brownouts ... each 
customer either had full power (half the time) 
or no power at all (the other half). Costs of 
production tripled within three years, but 
monthly bills remained the same through the 
fiscal wizardry of taking a subsidy out of the 
public till (filled, of course, by taxation). When 


a tree smashed a power line, it was fixed within 
three days of filing a complaint form in tripli- 
cate at the regional office of the PWP agency | 
(Power When Possible). 

But the Coalition soothed the people by 
reminding them daily that profit-seeking had 
been removed from the power business, and 
that all was well. 

The people were not so sure. 


WELL DONE 


It was my privilege recently to join with other 
alumni of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture and Life Sciences in honoring several 
staff members who are retiring from their work 
at the College. 

As these people came to the head table and 
received their awards, it occurred to me that 
they are typical of the folks who keep our world 
running. The newspapers and television are 
filled with the horror stories about the few who 
deviate from the norm . . . while the steady 
ones who faithfully do the work of the world 
go unnoticed. 

And, out across the land, there are thousands 
more who retire each month without fanfare or 
even a special event honoring the occasion. The 
overwhelming majority, even as those former 
college staff members I mentioned, have done 
their level best to leave a constructive residue 
upon the ledger of life recording human plus 
and minus. 

I’m as guilty as anyone at overlooking oppor- 
tunities to say “well done” to my fellow workers 
who have completed one chapter of effort in the 
vineyards of our time. But I am firmly convinced 
that this kind of encouragement is important 
to the well-being of giver and receiver. 

But perhaps even more important is to offer 
encouragement to people around us along the 
path of life each day, not just when they offi- 
cially retire. Human nature finds it all too easy 
to criticize, and all too difficult to praise. 

As the years pass, there are ever fewer things 
I know for sure . . . but one that remains as a 
Rock of Gilbralter amidst shifting sands is the 
conviction that the tides of inner abundance 
flow most fully toward those people who touch 


- the lives of others with the words and actions 


that lighten life’s burdens amidst a weary land. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


I suspect America’s love affair with wage 
and price controls is drawing to a close, and 
that we will find their illegitimate offspring, 
chronic shortage, left on the doorstep for us 
to nurse for some time to come. — U.S. Repre- 
sentative Barber Conable, Jr. 


THE PASSING PARADE 


The Reverend Gary Bryant, associate pastor of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Lawrence, 
Kansas, is the source of a marvelous idea . . . 
a round TUIT. 

You'll see below one of these important items: 
cut it out and save it for your very own. For 
years, I’ve heard folks say that they plan to re- 
pair the field chopper as soon as they get a 
round TUIT . . . and they want to attend their 
cooperative’s annual meeting, but never seem 
to get a round TUIT. Or maybe they believe 
church is important, but never have that round 
gizmo, etc., etc. 

Well, no need to hunt further, for AMERICAN 
AGricuLTurist herewith presents you with a 
round TUIT. Surely, great things lie ahead for 
us all! 
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De Laval’s Compact Combine. 


Affordable automation to keep you 





A complete pipeline milker 
for less money that 
lightens your workload 
This year, everyone's going 
to compacts and here’s the 
Compact of dairying. Just like 
the big milker but with fewer 
parts and a lower price. Nota 
patch job but a completely 
designed De Laval Compact 
Combine Milker with a wall- 
mounted receiver group and 
a unitized vacuum group. If 
you milk 50 cows or less, this 
could be the milker for you. 


Soft-touch milking 


You get the same Soft-touch 
milking with the Compact that 
you get with every De Laval 
milker. The Compact handles 
up to four milking units on the 
line at one time with the top 
quality De Laval pulsation and 
vacuum systems providing 
consistent milking, every 
milking, every day. If you’re in 
the cost-price squeeze, work- 
ing off-farm and milking, too, 


or pointing toward retirement, 
the economical De Laval 
Compact Combine is for you. 


Easier milking 


No more buckets to lift— no 
more milk to lug. All you carry 
are your milker units. The 
Compact Combine carries 
your milk from cowto cooler 
in sanitary piping. Dirt and 
dust have no chance of 
getting into your milk. 

No more buckets to 
scrub. The whole system 
washes in place using a 
thorough washing action 
with water hotter than your 
hands can stand. You rinse 
your system, add deter- 
gent to the hot water in 
your wash tank and flip 
the switch. Milk and 
butterfat are dissolved 
from all milk-contact sur- 
faces— leaving everything 
clean, even the teat cup 
liners are cleaned during 
the wash cycle. And sani- 
tizing your Compact Com- 
bine before each milking is 
just as easy. A fully auto- 
matic washer is also avail- 
able as optional equipment. 


Wall-mounted receiver 
group 

The illustrated group 
mounts quickly to save instal- 
lation cost. It features the one- 
piece tempered glass receiver 
jar. The electric pump, actuated 
by our new float-type level 
control, speeds your milk to 
your bulk tank. The wash inlets, 
sanitary trap and Timer/ 
Converter complete the group. 
Compact, neat, simple, long- 
lasting. 


as 


in dairying. 


vacuum supplier available, 
mounted atop our new distrib- 
ution tank. All the vacuum 
Capacity you need on top of a 
cushion of vacuum for smooth 
milking. The De Laval lubri- 
cator, with its visible oil 
chamber, bathes all moving 
parts in a mist of fresh, clean 
oil. 

That’s the De Laval Compact 
Combine Milker. A system that 
gives you reliability, endur- 
ance, efficiency and ease of 
operation all at the right price. 
The system for you; or your 
friend or neighbor who takes 
over your milking chores when 
you have to be away. 

Call your De Laval Dealer 
today or write for our new 
Compact Combine brochure 
to: The De Laval Separator 
Company, Poughkeepsie, 

New York 12602; Chicago, Ill. 
§ 60646; Burlingame, Cal. 94010. 


New Flo-Vu Ciaus [org DE LAVAL 


With your Compact Combine 
you get three units with the 
new De Laval Flo-Vu Claws. 
You can see the Flo-Vu Claws 
milk better. An automatic milk 
shut-off valve stays open under 
milking vacuum, but closes 
when air reduces the vacuum 
in the claw. This prevents any 
foreign particles from con- 
taminating your milk. A quarter 
turn opens the claw for in- 
spection and a twist closes it 
for milking. The increased 
flow-through design handles 
larger volumes of milk. 























Unitized vacuum group 


Here’s one big benefit on top 
of another. The best rotary 








Despite its long-standing reputa- 
tion as a gambler’s game, the veal 
business is flourishing in the North- 
east. To find out more about this 
growing industry, we talked to some 
savvy young farmers who have cast 
their lot with calves. 

Right around the border that con- 
nects New York’s Tompkins, Cayuga 
and Seneca counties, you'll find 
about the most intensive veal-grow- 
ing area in the Northeast. Growers 
in this area send some 13,000 veal 
calves yearly to New York City, 
which is probably the largest veal 
market in the world... serving veal- 
consuming ethnic groups, restaurants, 
passenger ships, airlines and other 
specialty outlets. 

Unlike the veal you’d commonly 
buy in the supermarket, this is 
“natured,” or prime veal, (white 
meat from an anemic calf...one 
that is denied iron in its diet). In 
fact, most growers will tell you that 
anemia contributes to the risk of the 
business. 

Herb Ley, of Lansing, has been 
in business about the longest of any 
of the veal producers in this tri- 
county area. This producer is one of 
the top veal experts in the North- 
east. His experience includes a stint 
as experimentalist in animal science 
at Cornell, some time as a represen- 
tative for Provimi, and an eight- 


by Earl Ainsworth 


year term as Purina’s veal expert. 

For 13 years now, Herb has raised 
vealers, part-time at first and full- 
time lately with a 175-stall opera- 
tion. He no longer works for Purina, 
but is called on almost daily for 
advice. “Phone calls come anywhere 
from Chicago east,” he remarks. 

“The veal business,” he says, “is 
very exacting, very touchy, and can 
be very profitable; but if you fool 
around, you'll have a disaster.” 
Disaster, in veal vernacular, takes 
on a special meaning... high mor- 
tality. Disease is, to be sure, the veal 
growers number one enemy, an 
awesome opponent that all too often 
puts growers out of business. 


Yardstick 


Herb uses mortality as a yardstick 
for classifying producers. “Ten per- 
cent mortality or less,” he declares, 
“and you've got a good grower.” He 
means 10 percent or less average 
mortality, batch to batch, year to 
year. “A 10- to 20-percent average 
mortality rate typifies your average 
grower, he continues, “and the guy 
that consistently loses more than 20 
percent of his calves... well, it’s 
only a matter of time before he’s 
out of business.” 

If you know calves, then of course 
you know that mortality is inevitable. 
In fact, the category of grower that 





Herb Ley shows a batch of calves that has been doing well. For the first 
couple of weeks, a manure chart, and feed chart are kept on each calf. 
Manure, according to Herb, is a valuable indicator of calf health. 


Herb Ley says will go out of busi- 
ness (20 percent or higher mortality) 
pretty well typifies the kind of calf 
losses on all too many Northeast 
dairy farms! 

Not only is calf mortality more 
critical to the veal grower than to 
the dairyman, it is a lot more likely 
to occur in a veal operation, too. A 
good mortality-minded veal _pro- 
ducer, who easily falls into Herb 
Ley’s top-operator category is Jim 
Varga, also of Lansing. 


Pens 


He has a concrete block building 
that holds 80 individual pens on 
each side of the central work and 
storage room. Another 60 animals 
are kept in a converted two-story 
barn for a total capacity of 220 veal 
calves. All of Jim’s calves are raised 
in wooden slat pens on a concrete 
floor that is scraped down and flushed 
into liquid manure tanks. 

“I hate getting new calves,” re- 
marks Varga frankly. He says it is 
tough enough keeping calves alive 
under ideal conditions, without 
“stressing” them by shipping at an 
early age, mixing calves from sev- 
eral farms together at the auction, 
holding them in sales stables that 
almost certainly have disease build- 
ups, and then introducing them to a 
new environment where they will 
be fed an “unnatural” diet (iron- 
free) for the next 15 weeks. 

Most veal operators run three 
batches a year, keeping each batch 
from 14 to 16 weeks. Therefore Jim 
can ideally market 660 veal calves 
a year. 

He may hate getting in new 
calves, but he apparently hates 
losing calves even more. His mor- 
tality has consistently hovered around 
the 4 and 5 percent mark on the 
average. “I’ve been lucky,” he says 
modestly, and maybe he has to some 
extent (only the foolhardy discount 
luck as a factor in the veal busi- 
ness), but something about his atti- 
tude points to some tough-minded 
management as well. 


Like other growers, he religiously 


follows an intensive medication pro- 
gram with each group of calves. For 
the first week or two, the calves 
receive a “shotgun drench” of anti- 
biotics and vitamins. After that, some 
standard medications are admin- 
istered until the withdrawal period 
approaches. These days, it is not 
uncommon to spend six to ten dol- 
lars per calf on medication alone. 

Disease organisms seem to run in 
streaks. Salmonella is probably the 
most common cause of sickness, but 
several respiratory problems are 
likely to occur as well. Early detec- 
tion and treatment is mandatory. 

“Not long ago,” Varga recalls, “I 
was losing calves and couldn’t figure 
out what was causing it.” Medication 
was of little help. He ended up send- 
ing a calf to Cornell’s veterinary 
college. “They autopsied a calf,” he 
continues, “to find out what it had 
... turned out to be Pasteurella pneu- 
monia.” 

For two weeks he rinsed pails at 
each feeding and administered a new 
drug. Still the disease persisted. “As 
a last resort,” he explains, “I gave 
them Contac...human grade Con- 
tac, and it worked!” Jim Varga owns 
up to having spent some sleepless 
nights during the “Pasteurella 
plague,” a revelation that says some- 
thing about the business. 

According to both Ley and Varga, 
a bad or “off” lot of feed can be 
responsible for upsetting the diges- 
tive balance of the calf, triggering 
latent bacteria or viral organisms. 

Herb, a veteran of the feed busi- 
ness, explains that feed companies 
must buy their skim milk powder 
from several sources. Since the pow- 
der will vary to some degree from 
source to source, quality control of 
the final product becomes a tricky 
business. Consequently, there have 
been numerous court actions where 
growers experienced “disasters” and 
bad feed was the suspected culprit. 

Jim, after experiencing difficulty 
with other brands of feed, has gone 
to Purina veal chow and is satisfied. 
He says that when a bad lot of feed 
is known to have caused mortality, 
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Purina has been more willing to 
make a prompt settlement than other 
feed companies he has dealt with 
and he is satisfied with the -1.7 con- 
version ratio that he’s getting (1.7 
pounds of feed per pound of gain). 
Housing 
One of the real mysteries of the 
veal business has been obtaining the 
optimum controlled environment 
housing. If you haven’t got the right 
cntilation scheme, the right heat 
‘culation, temperature, humidity, 
ard so on, all the medication and 
management in the world is not 
worth a country hoot. It is surprising 
to see how different many veal hous- 
nz systems are. 
Hach veal operator has his own 
cory, partly based on experience, 
rtly on things he has read, heard 
seen. For instance, Herb Ley 
atilates “across the back’ of the 
‘ves, meaning the fans are located 
the side of the calves. Yet Jim 
‘ga ventilates “down the back” 
‘h his fans located to the front or 
tear of the calves. Some growers 
p< solid panels between calf pens 
tc prevent cross-suckling, which 
they believe is a factor in the spread 
©: germs. Other growers do not feel 
that this is necessary. Jim, with the 
lc\vest mortality figures in the area, 
hos no structures to prevent cross- 
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Twenty-year-old Jasper Munson of 
oton is a recent entrant into the 
al business who has drawn con- 
‘erable attention in the central 
‘Ww York area with his Barkow 
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mobile calf units. Built not unlike 
a modern mobile home, his two units 
contain 60 stalls apiece. 

By conventional standards, the 
calves are crowded, but as Munson 
points out, the ventilation system is 
different. “It’s pressure ventilated,” 
he explains, tripping the door latch. 
The door pops open instantly. 

“I can change my air in 45 sec- 
onds,” he claims, “and that’s more 
than the guys with conventional 
barns can do.” 

Munson, who possesses a surpris- 
ingly refined business mind for his 
age, now sells Barkow calf and hog 
units as well as raising veal. Having 
run three batches of calves through 





Jasper Munson has 
an_ interested  cus- 
tomer for his auto- 
matic feeding hose. 
At 20, Munson has 
already run some 
batches of _ profit- 
makers through his 
mobile units as well 
as some that just 
broke even. 


one unit and two through the other, 
Jasper has encountered mortality 
“anywhere from 5 to 25 percent.” 
He figures that at 25-percent mor- 
tality, he’s breaking even and any- 
thing below that is profit. 


Sections 


Each building is comprised of two 
sections 12 feet wide and 32 feet 
long, so the total dimensions are 24 
by 32. A plastic-lined manure tank 
is built right into the unit. Jasper 
finds he has to pump the tank about 
four times per group of calves. 
Rather than push a mixer tank full 
of feed down the aisles to feed the 
calves, he has a long hose with a 
spout on the end equipped with a 
movable depth rod. He pulls the 
hose down the aisle, filling each pail 
by letting the rod touch bottom and 
filling the pail until the milk level 
reaches the spout. 

“These units cost $10,250 apiece 
... with freight figure $11,000,” says 
Jasper, “and by the time you got it 
installed and filled with calves you’d 
have $20,000 into it.” At his present 
rate he thinks he can pay for his 
units in three years. 


NEVGA 


The recent growth of the veal 
industry in the Northeast has given 
birth to a much-needed organization 
— the Northeast Veal Growers’ Asso- 
ciation (NEVGA). Managed by Tom 
Burke of Moravia, NEVGA has been 
able to develop some unity among 
the growers and exert some pressure 
on the ethics in the marketplace. 

Says Herb Ley, “Tom is a real 
savvy guy who isn’t afraid to go into 
New York and deal with those buy- 
ers.” Fact is that prior to inception 
of NEVGA, the veal growers were 
sure they were getting short-changed 
on grades and weights of their veal- 
ers that went to market. 


According to Jim Varga, he “sent 
calves to market just before NEVGA 
put a man on the scales and the 
carcass yield was only 66 percent, 
but when I sent more calves from 
the same barn and the same group 
and we had our man on the scales, 
the yield jumped to 69 percent!” 
Other growers confirm the conten- 
tion that they were being slighted 
on weights and grades prior to the 
creation of the association. 

In addition to keeping a rein on 
things in the marketplace, the North- 
east Veal Growers’ Association pro- 
vides other services to member 
growers. Trucking to market, dis- 
semination of disease information 
and management practices, and when 
needed, a political voice representing 
the veal industry. 


Security 


NEVGA adds some security to the 
veal business, as does having a good 
buyer. Very few growers buy their 
own calves at the market. They find 
a buyer with an eye for calves and 
stick with him. Says Herb, “When 
they (calves) come in, I don’t even 
look them over...you’ve got to 
believe in the buyer.” The buyer 
pays a premium for the better calves. 
For example, Jim Varga pays a nickel 
a pound over the going market 
price for his calves. 

All growers would like calves that 
have received colostrum the first few 
hours of life and, if there were any 
way to police it, this kind of calf 
could easily get a premium price on 
the market. Canadian calves also 
attract the attention of veal men 
since, due to a law up there, no calf 
can be sent to market until it is 
three days old. 

Early this year veal calves were 
bringing as high as $1.28 a pound 
... good growers were making up- 
wards of $100 per calf, but it didn’t 
last long. Herb Ley says that he 
realistically expects to make a mini- 
mum of $100 a pen per year, or two 
to three dollars per pen per week 
when filled. With 175 pens, that’s a 
comfortable income, but not the pot 
of gold that many disappointed ex- 
growers thought they would make. 

Ventures in veal, although on the 
upswing in the Northeast, should 
still be considered only by those 
with the temperament, management 
ability and determination to stay 
with it; year in and year out. 


arkow is the name of these two 
= mobile calf-raising units owned by 
Jasper Munson. Cost per unit is around 


= $11,000. 


More yield makes it to market 
when theres a GLEANER Combine in your field. 





That's because from header to grain 
tank, GLEANER features make a measurable 
difference. Even in down and tangled crops, 
these rugged Allis-Chalmers combines do each 
job enough better to give you an extra margin 
of harvest efficiency. 

GLEANER F & K Combines feature such important 
exclusives as true center line design; low center of gravity 
for balanced weight distribution; down front cylinder with 
sure-feed grain control; swing down concave; and safety 
doors to minimize the danger of rock damage to the 
cylinder. 

You also get on-the-go tailings check, variable 
speed cylinder control, and quick-change headers, plus 
the exciting new soybean header control your dealer is 
offering as optional equipment. You can see why GLEANER 
Combines are truly measurably better. 

At today’s corn and bean prices, you can’t afford 
to leave crop in the field, so talk to your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer. He’s got the power, the implements, and harvest- 
ing equipment you need, plus easy on-the-spot financing 
available through the Allis-Chalmers Credit Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers, Agricultural Equipment Division, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


GLEANER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 





Jamestown 
Jamestown Farm Supply 
LaFargeville 


ALLIS = CHALM ERS Pues Farm Equipment 


McBath Farm Implements 
NEW JERSEY Bullville Locke 


Columbus Schwope Machinery The Atwater Company 
Art's Repair Shop Cherry Valley Lowville 
Elmer Flint’s Garage Roes Equipment Company 
Roork’s Farm Supply Clymer Martville 
Flemington Dandee Service Kyle Farm Machinery 
John M. Saums & Sons Cobleskill Medina 
Cobleskill Welding Service Earl Loades & Son 
Adams Center DeRuyter Munnsville 
Talcott Falls Tractor H. W. Cook Farm Service Howard Landers 
Alexander Fillmore Newark 
Alexander Equipment Fillmore Farm Supply Finewood Motors, Inc. 
Auburn Frankfort Nichols 
Main & Pinckney Urgo’s Farm Supply Thetga Farm Supply 
Baldwinsville Harpursville North Cohocton 
R. C. Church & Sons E. E. Mathews & Son Robert Miller Company 
Bangor Hillsdale North Tonawanda 
Debyah Farm Implements Midway Farm Equipment Maerten’s Motor Service 
Bath Hornell Oneonta 
Lynn Burns Thacher Brothers Oneonta Tractor Sales 
Boonville Horseheads Pattersonville 
Denslow Equipment Dann’‘s Equipment Kruger’s Sales & Service 
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Perry 

Kelly's Garage 
Rome 

South Rome Equipment 
Schuylerville 

Henry's Farm Equipment 
Seneca Falls 

Salerno Farm Supply 


Wellsville 
Paul F. Culbert & Sons 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Athens 


Athens Equipment Company 


Bloomsburg 

Nichols Farm Equipment 
Factoryville 

Trail Implement Company 


Honesdale 

Marshall Machinery 
Mansfield 

Canyon Implements, Inc. 
Mill Hall 


Paul Dotterer Farm Equipment 


Pennsylvania Furnace 
Johnston Farm Equipment 
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Dates to Remembe- 


Aug. 6-8 - Empire Farm Days, 
Neenan Farm, near Holcomb, N.Y 


Aug. 8-11 - Annual Show of New 
York Steam Engine Association, 
Green Road, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Aug. 8-11 - Addison County Farm 
and Home Days, combined with 
Vermont Lumberjack Roundup, 
New Haven, Vt. 


Aug. 11-14 - Annual Meeting, Soil 
Conservation Society of America, 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Aug. 11-14 - Annual Meeting, 
National Association of Animal 
Breeders, Toronto, Canada 


Aug. 11-16 - World's Poultry Con 
gress, The Rivergate, New 
Orleans, La. 


Aug. 13-17 - 5th Annual Shorthorn 
Show, Sandy Creek Fair, Sandy 
Creek, Ney. Judging bi riday., 
August 16, by Clarence Worden 


Aug. 16-17 - Annual Vermont 
Maplerama 


Aug. 17-18 - New York State 
Woodsmen's Field Days, Fair- 
grounds, Boonville, N.Y. 


Aug. 20 - New Jersey Black and 
White Show, Fairgrounds, 
Harmony, N.J. 


Aug. 20-21 - Farm Focus, 
including U.S. Plowing Competition, 
Poling Farms, Van Wert, Ohio 


Aug. 20-21 - Annual Maine Farm 
Days, Fish Farm, Hill Road, 
Clinton, Maine 


Aug. 20-23 - National Christmas 
Tree Growers Association Annual 
Meeting, Boone, N.C. 


Aug. 21 - New Jersey Brown Swis: 
State Show and Picnic, Fairgrounds, 
Harmony, N.J. 


Aug. 22 - Maryland Angus Breeders 
Show, Fairgrounds, Gaithersburg, 
Md. 


Aug. 28-29 - Agricultural Progress 
Days, Fairgrounds, Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 


Aug. 29 - American Cranberry 
Growers Association Annual Sum- 
mer Meeting, Sweetwater Casino, 
Sweetwater, N.J. 


Sept. 6 - New York State Guernsey 
Sale, Sales Pavilion, Cortland, 
INE NE 


Sept. 9-10 - Cornell Vegetable 
Variety Field Days, East Ithaca- 
Freeville - Geneva, N.Y. 


Sept. 13-22 - Eastern States 
Exposition, West Springfield, Ma 


Sept. 14-15 - 3rd Annual Busti 
Pioneer Crafts Festival, Lawson 
Road, Rt. 4, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Oct. 5 - 33rd New York Ayrshire 
Production Sale, Fairgrounds, 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 





PEP TALK 
by Donna Evleth 


The energy crisis in the news 
So novel, it appears, 

Is nothing new to me at all. 
I've had one now for years. 
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Fruit growers advised to 


Think small 


What necessary item do you think 
of when it comes to harvesting ap- 
ples? Sure, it’s a ladder... which 
the picker must clamber up and 
down several times in the process 
of gathering that marvelous fruit 
bearing the tang of autumn. 

But a widely-known regional fruit 
specialist peers into his crystal ball 
and sees the time when no ladder .. . 
or a very short one . . . will be needed 
to pick apples in the orchards of the 
future, characterized by many more 
trees per acre than has been the 
case in the past. He’s Richard Norton, 
with responsibility to  tree-fruit 
growers in the New York counties 
of Monroe, Orleans, Niagara, Genesee 
and Chautauqua. 

He comments, “In my opinion, 
the apple orchard of the future must 
be oriented to a tree size ranging 
from 6 to 8 feet tall, with a spread 
of not more than 6 to 8 feet,’ He 
goes on, “For the apple grower, 
economics and technology are point- 
ing toward the small tree as the 
most efficient and productive machine. 

“Tt troubles me that dairy farmers 
in New York State are producing 
five times as much milk per hour of 
labor as they did 45 years ago... 
wheat producers have a tenfold in- 
crease in that measure of labor effi- 
ciency... but apple growers have 
only doubled apples per man hour 
of labor over the same period. The 





time has clearly arrived to inter- 
weave all the apple research into a 
single approach intended to find out 
how to produce quality apples at a 
substantially lower cost per unit.” 

Dick began to sense back in the 
early 60’s that the “big ones,” tra- 
ditional in apple orchards for gen- 
erations, were not the wave of the 
future. “But the only way to really 
find out was to have extensive field 
trials where different rootstocks 
would be compared side by side on 
the same soils,” he recalls thinking. 

So he started a field-trial program 
which has grown across the years to 
involve 30,000 trees and 21 different 
rootstocks on test plots on the farms 
of Neil Elliot, Hamlin; four growers 
near Albion (Francis Kirby, Pete 
Nesbitt, Gordon Hume and Richard 
Taylor); Joe Willmes, Penfield; Jack 
Pearson, Rochester; Jim Austin, Ham- 
lin; Sodoma Brothers, Brockport; 
Earl Robb, Spencerport; Richard 
Ophardt, Hilton; and Orangeport 
Orchards, Lockport. 

It was a hardscrabble beginning 
for the research project. Dick’s wife 
and three daughters served many 
unpaid hours measuring the dimen- 
sions of trees, harvesting fruit, and 
taking yield data, and he recalls, 
“There have been very few trees 
that I haven’t stomped in personally.” 
However, growers provided land and 
equipment from the start... and 


The newly-planted orchard of the future may look like this. 
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Dick Norton looks over the crop at 
the farm of Joe Willmes near Penfield, 


financial help has come from the 
New York State Extension Service, 
the New York State Horticultural 
Society, the New York State College 
of Agriculture and Life Sciences, 
fruit growers throughout the states 
and through the generosity of several 
nurseries that provided trees and 
rootstocks without charge. 

Dick has observed trees for 15 
years on size-controlling rootstocks 
at the test-plot orchards locally... 
and he has also visited the deciduous- 
fruit areas of six European countries, 
as well as all the major apple-growing 
regions of the United States and 
Canada. In addition, he has worked 
with agricultural economists at Cor- 
nell University to evaluate the rela- 
tive profitability of various tree 
densities. 

His conclusions from these obser- 
vations and studies always point 
toward the desirability of small trees. 
He further concludes that “at pres- 
ent, the rootstock (or rootstock com- 
bination) available that will meet 
the tree-size requirements of the 
future without excessive pruning 
under Western New York soil and 
growing conditions are M-9 and 
M-9 interstem.” 

In the jargon of the apple grow- 
er, MM stands for Merton Malling, 
and just plain M is an abbreviation 
for East Malling...both names 
originating at an experiment station 
in England. The list of rootstocks 
bearing one or the other of those 
prefixes is a long one (M-9, M-7, 
M-2, MM 11, MM 11], MM 104, 
MM 106 are only some of the best- 
known). 

Rootstocks control the size of a 
tree regardless of the variety form- 
ing the productive top. Thus, an 
M-9 rootstock is budded with Mc- 
Intosh, for instance, so that the up- 
per portion of the eventual tree 
produces beautiful Mac apples .. . 
but the M-9, had it been allowed 
to grow into a tree, would have been 
useless as a fruit bearer. 

There are problems, though. Mois- 
ture can be critical with higher- 
density plantings, especially with 
some types of rootstocks. Trickle 
irrigation appears a feasible answer. 

Also, the M-9 doesn’t produce a 
strong root system, so all trees on 
it must be staked (or trellised on 
wire) to hold them up. However, 
neither stake nor trellis is intended 
just for tree support. They are also 





one of the espalier test plantings on 
New York. 


used for training, and as a means of 
supporting the crops during the 
early years before the tree structure 
is sturdy enough to support the crop 
load. 

A way to outfox that problem is 
to use a sturdy MM 106 rootstock 
to grow a strong root system, put 
in an interstem of M-9 for adequate 
size control, then end up on top 
with the desired variety for fruit. 
This is in tune with the age of spe- 
cialization .. . using vegetative meth- 
ods to combine a root specialist, a 
dimension specialist, and a_ fruit- 
bearing specialist all in one tree! 

Although M-9 is now  Dick’s 
choice for the best rootstock under 
Western New York conditions, he 
isn’t claiming that it is the ultimate 
forever. He’s already taking a look 
at M-27 for some large-growing-scion 
varieties ... and undoubtedly the de- 
velopment of rootstocks for optimum 
adaptation to special situations will 
continue indefinitely. Presently, Dr. 
James Cummings at the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Geneva, 
New York, is working on the devel- 
opment of new rootstocks. 

What about the economics... 
the profit-potential of smaller trees 
planted closer together? First, let’s 
look at the meaning of “closer,” a 
word subject to varying interpreta- 
tions. 

Low-density is defined as 75 to 
150 trees per acre, and is the time- 
honored level of intensity. However, 
a big tree creates a sizable area of 
underproductive crown area where 
fruit colors poorly ...spraying re- 
quires big equipment...and_ those 
bloomin’ ladders already mentioned 
have to be as tall as Jack’s beanstalk! 

A medium-density orchard has 
200 to 250 trees per acre... trees 
are smaller than with low-density, 
but some of the problems associated 
with LD still exist. 

High-density involves 400 to 700 
trees per acre, and now things have 
really changed! Very little pruning 
is necessary (except to overcome 
“senescence”... meaning aging to 
most folks...on fruiting wood), 
enough light throughout the tree 
for leaf and fruit development is 
not a problem. However, staking 
or trellising is essential for trees on 
rootstocks now generally available. 

Ultra-high-density is “about as 
fur as you kin go” (unless you want 

(Continued on page 14) 
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County agent Hugh Worden (standing) 
comments on the farm records of 
Ralph and Genevieve Denslow. . 


MANAGEMENT STUDY 


The Lewis County (New York) 
Farm Business Management program 
has been a going concern for more 
than a decade. Sponsored by the 
county’s Extension Service Associa- 
tion, it is aided by the work of 
county agricultural agents and state 
farm-management specialists. 

Four county agents have been 
primarily responsible over the years 
for working with the group... be- 
ginning with now-retired agent 
Cornelius (Neil) Handy, Carl Pearce 
(presently agent in Chautauqua 
County), Hugh Worden, and now 
Bill Ballagh. 

Among the second group to “grad- 
uate” in 1965 from the program 
were five families that have con- 
tinued to meet annually ever since: 
Mr. and Mrs. Constant Kulpa, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ambrose Bailey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Colton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer Trenham, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Denslow. Because the address 
of all these families is Boonville, 
they’re known to the county agents 
as the “Boonville group.” 


I visited the Denslow family to 
learn more about what it is that 
would hold together a group studying 
farm management over a relatively 
long period of time. “We've all been 
acquainted as neighbors for many 
years,” comments Genevieve Dens- 
low, “and we enjoy a chance to visit 
anyway. We meet in our homes, and 
have a chance to sample the cooking 
as well as the serious business at 
hand.” 

Early in April, after the farm busi- 
ness summaries are completed on 
each of the five farms for the pre- 
vious calendar year, the five couples 
meet...along with the county 
agent ...to compare their numbers 
with other farms. Veterinarian cost 
per cow...percent of milk check 
spent for purchased feed... and 
many other management-analysis 
figures are compared on a county 
and statewide basis. This helps each 
family find strong and weak spots in 
their respective farm businesses. 

Ralph comments, “I was skeptical 
and reluctant when Neil Handy first 
approached me about joining in some 
formal program of farm-management 
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-study. But we’ve been fortunate in 


Lewis County to have some top- 
notch county agents work with the 
program over the years... and we've 
gotten some valuable help in making 
such decisions as going to strip- 
cropping, and doing major remodel- 
ing at the farmstead. 

“One of the strong selling points 
of the program has always been that 
it can help in borrowing money. 
Bankers understandably like good 
records ...not only about finances, 
but also ones that will allow an 
analysis of farm-management skills 
to be made. Furthermore, enrollment 
constitutes pretty good evidence 
that a family has some goals they 
want to reach, and that they're do- 
ing something about sharpening up 
their management - skills... any 
banker likes that in a borrower.” 

Wives were involved in the pro- 
gram from the beginning... one 
key to its success. Mrs. Denslow, 
like many farm wives, keeps all the 
farm business records. 

There are 54 cows on the Denslow 
farm now; there are 56 tie-stalls 
(inverted-V type) in the recently- 
built, conventional-type barn mea- 
suring 36X125 feet. “I built this 
barn for ten years in my mind be- 
fore we ever drove a nail,” Ralph 
comments. 

A metal-skinned machinery storage 
(40X75 feet) has proved to be a 
wise move. He ordered a substantial 
amount of reasonably-priced fer- 
tilizer in October of 1973 and stored 
it in the shed . . . along with lots 
of well-kept equipment. 

Looking ahead, Ralph would like 
to build a structure specifically for 
housing young cattle...a replace- 
ment for the remodeled older dairy 
barn now serving this function. “Tt 
does the job, but the arrangement 
requires too many hours of labor,” 
Ralph comments. 

Above all, he is a pragmatist...a 
fancy word that means he insists on 
going the route that works under 
his conditions. While recognizing 
the numerous advantages of artificial 
insemination ... and using this tech- 
nique on all his good cows... he 
keeps a bull that throws reasonable- 
sized calves to use on heifers. He 
also runs a bull with the milking 
herd for six weeks in the fall while 
they’re pasturing meadow aftermath. 
“J want winter milk production,” 
he comments, “and want to have as 
many calves dropped in August and 
September as possible.” 

Sure, there could be four other 
articles written about the members 
of this farm-management group. But 
the Denslows are typical of these 
families who forge successful busi- 
nesses by hammering the glowing 
iron of research information upon 
the anvil of daily practice. — G.L.C. 


POTATO PARTNERS 


Twin brothers Harold and Bob 
Emerling of Boston, Erie County, 
New York, have been raising po- 


tatoes ever since they got out of 
high school. Today they're in part- 
nership on a 220-acre potato farm. 

Riding the planter with Bob doing 
the driving, Harold talks potatoes 
while he keeps an eye on things. 
Between poking down the spuds and 
keeping the fertilizer level, he com- 
ments, “Generally you'd figure on 
one good year out of three in the 
potato business, but last year was 
good and this year looks good, too!” 

In addition to the 10-15-15 analysis 
fertilizer, they apply magnesium for 
better nutrient utilization in their 
acid (Worcester gravel) soil. “We 
bought these seed potatoes,” he says, 
motioning toward the planter box, 
“for $7.25 a hundred out of Wis- 
consin.” This is not a bad price 
compared to the $12 some growers 
had to pay for seed stock this year. 

Wheat and clover are worked into 
a rotation for fields that will grow 
late potatoes. The clover is plowed 
down the spring after wheat harvest. 
Besides improving the soil, this prac- 
tice breaks up the environment for 
weed and pest populations. Thirty- 
six-inch rows with tubers spaced six 
inches apart provides the best growth 
habit for their “air machine” har- 
vester. 

Early potatoes .. . Superiors (white) 
and Norlands (red) . . . generally yield 
about 350 bushels per acre. This 
year, the Emerlings are trying 
Sioux, an early red potato from 
Wisconsin that supposedly retains 
its color longer than Norlands. With 
early potatoes, aphids often get 
troublesome, so they apply Monitor 
to control them. 

“During the flush (peak harvest) 
explains Harold, “Katahdins (their 
late variety) will yield anywhere 
from 400 to 550 bushels to the acre.” 
They apply parathion to late potatoes 
for flea beetle and leafhopper control. 

“We'd like to try Hudsons in place 
of some of the Katahdins,” Harold 
continues, “but since they are re- 
sistant to the golden nematode, the 
Long Island growers get first priority 
for the seed.” Neither the golden 
nematode nor the Colorado potato 
beetle have been a problem on the 
Emerling farm. 

The brothers have a 35,000-bushel 
potato storage they use each year, 
and a 20,000-bushel unit they don’t 
like to use as extensively because 
they have experienced spoilage with 
it in the past. 

When it comes to marketing, they 
have a long-standing policy of keep- 
ing their buyers supplied. Last year 
they sold out fairly early at about 
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$6 a hundred. “Those $11 potatoes 
in late winter looked awfully good,” 
Harold remarks, “but when you hold 
potatoes off the market, waiting for 
higher prices, you have to turn down 
your regular buyers. That’s bad busi- 
ness.” The Emerlings would rather 
maintain a posture of dependability 
with their market resources. — E.P.A. 


HUDSON VALLEY DAIRY 


The Ooms family (including broth- 
ers Adrianus and Antonie and their 
father Arend) operate a 132-cow 
dairy farm near Old Chatham in 
Columbia County, New York. There 
are 690 acres in the operation, 560 
of which are owned, the rest rented. 

It was back in 1950 that this Dutch 
family emigrated from the Nether- 
lands. They had owned a dairy farm 
there, but it was converted to a 
housing project . . . and the chance 
of getting back into farming in land- 
short Holland was practically nil. 
America is still considered the land 
of opportunity by people outside the 
United States, so the Ooms headed 
westward across the ocean. 

By hard work and good manage- 
ment, they have prospered in the 
land of opportunity. Milking cows 
are housed in a 110-stanchion barn 
that is 267 feet long. An around-the- 
barn pipeline has to be among the 
longest anywhere. 

The milking is done by Adrianus, 
Antonie and the hired man, each 
using three units. Arend and his 
young grandchildren also help with 
chores. 

The barn’s ventilating system in- 
cludes nine exhaust fans along the 
sidewalls, plus another larger exhaust 
fan powered by a 5}4-horsepower 
electric motor for use when weather 
is especially hot. Air comes in from 
outside through five power-shuttered 
intakes at one end of the barn, six on 
the other end. Perforated plastic 


tubes (Jamesway) pick up the air 
inside the barn and distribute it... 
each of six tubes powered by a '4- 
horsepower electric motor. The 
tube-fans run continually, but the 
louvres on the intakes are correlated 
with exhaust fans, closing when 
thermostats shut those fans down 
in response to unusually cold 
weather. 

“We have few flies during the 
summer in the barn,” Antonie com- 
ments, “because they don’t like mov- 
ing air. Besides,” he grins, “I wear 
glasses . . . and they don’t fog up 


(Continued on page 38) 





Harold, aboard planter, and Bob Emerling put spuds into the ground on 
their Erie County farm. 
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». Now fit any size tractor wath Now 5 Maxi to Mini loaders 
Allied’s front and rear blades. from Allied including new 
quick detachables. 













More sizes and yy, New undercarriages and 
features in Allied’s AY winches for Allied’s 
new 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8” af 31’ to 51’ portable 

augers. New Flexa- trough elevator. 
Hopper coming, too. 





New improved 2 stage 
snowblower by Allied in 73” and 
85”, spout controlled from 
tractor seat. 





ey ania drives in 1 Allied’ iS 
bale handling conveyors. 
Systems for every bale 
storage need. 


730 BACKHOE... 
le AT LAST, 

For the times when you have to. : PA AG. BACKHOE 
rAy__ + WITH GUTS. 


The big digger from Arps. Mount this baby on 
almost any category 1 or 2, three-point tractor and 
you've got a compact, maneuverable, versatile 
digging machine. Ready to attach at a moments 
notice and rugged enough to last digging job 

after digging job. Year after year. Check the specs. 
Better yet, see your Arps dealer. You'll get 

more for your digging dollar! 


Heavy-duty wide front axle. Sometimes you don’t have a 
choice — you have to work — wet fields or not. So be ready 
with a Schwartz Wide Front Axle. 

It’s husky enough to handle those wide flotation tires for ARPS CORPORATION 


your big tractor. Pte o anh aU aay Sha 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WISCONSIN 53061 


Operate and turn shorter in mud, steer easier in loose 
soil, cross ditches with less jolting — and reduce the risk 
of toppling over when you're using the loader. — 

Our new heavy-duty Wide Front Axle is easy to install 
and service and is fully ad- 
Notas from 60” to 86”. ~ BUILD ee 
Currently available forthe Tt Baan i | 
IHC Farmall 560, 706, 756, CHWARTZ : Tg TUFF! 
806,856 andtheJohnDeere “~ , om - ee ; 
3010, 3020, 4000, 4010 and 
4020. Standard duty axle 
available for other tractor 
models ...adjusts from 
5G to G2. 








wo ARPS 730 BACKHOE 


3721 Mahoning Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 44509 Phone (216) 799-3231 


1066 Kinnear Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221 Phone (614) 486-5283 
Svracuse. N.Y. 13211 Phone (315) 463-5276 








Philosophy 

is what makes 
eM La Calg 

chisel plow. 


Tilling soil. 

Anything and everything connected 
with it is our specialty. 

And constantly improving the 
equipment to do it is our goal. 

So it holds together longer. 

Does a better job of increasing yield, 
conserving moisture and reducing erosion. 
So it outlasts everything but the barn. 
That’s our philosophy. 

Build one thing better than anyone else. 
That’s tilling equipment. 

That’s the Taylor way. 


Taylor-Way 


Lift-type chisel plows 
from 7’ to 17’, 

Category Il or 

Ill linkage. 

Pull-type chisel plows 
also available 10’ to 17’. 
Shanks 22”, 26” and 32” 
with rigid or spring 
cushion mounts. 

See Taylor chisel plows, 
disc harrows and field 
cultivators at the 
EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


SHOW. 


Taylor Implement 
Manufacturing Co. 
Athens, Tennessee 
Phone (615) 745-3110 





The amazing 
performance proven 


D-43 ROCK 
PICKER 


Put an end to back breaking field work with the Leon D-43 Rock Picker. Picks stones 
as efficiently as a six man crew and permits you to control the operation right from 
your tractor seat. Heavy duty construction combined with functional design features 

_ make the Leon D-43 Rock Picker a popular choice in all farming operations. Patented 
linkage operates the 2,500 to 3,000 Ib. capacity hopper box and fork independently 
with one 3” x 20” hydraulic cylinder. Completely adjustable depth control for maxi- 
mum working performance. Unit is supplied complete with all hydraulics, hoses, tires 
and tubes, hubs, bearings and rims. 














ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT INC. 


I 
MAIL THIS 1 101 EASTERN AVE. 
COUPON TO: I SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13211 
ALLIED FARM | Please send me complete information on LEON 
EQUIPMENT INC. 3 D-43 Rock Picker. 
101 EASTERN AVE. i 
SY RACUSE pe NAME (5 lie ew Sew Vika ein eee ie ee 
NEW YORK 13211 i 
' ADDRESS. ae tes Fal deren gan eee 


\ 
1 nt | 
AbsGttenc® ‘3721 Mahoning Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 44509 Phone (216) 799-3231 

; oe 1066 Kinnear Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221 Phone (614) 486-£283 








BU 
HUNGRY FOR TOUGH JOBS 


ELT Le 
ae ta 


Streamlined! Rugged! 


e 3 pt—lHC—Trailer Types 

e 5’ or 6’ Cutting Widths 

e 50 H.P. Gear Box 

e Reinforced Flywheel Knife Holder 
e 5-Inch Channel Framing 


e Many More Sizes 
and Models Available 


See Your Local Dealer, or 


Write, Wire or Phone for Further Information 





a Ma 
913-364-2186 
PU MCU Omir 


BMB ones 


OUR 23rd YEAR! 


MOWS SMOOTH—FAST—SAFE! 
TO) UR aa) 
FROM ANY 
Sane oi saan aaa 


® 


SUBURBAN 48 


e 48” swath—1” to 6” high. Adjustable 
tongue height—offsets 24” right or left. 


Free swinging steel breakaway knives 


8 H.P. Briggs-Stratton engine—no 
mixing of oil and gas. 


16” puncture proof tires—side or rear 
mounted. 


Centrifugal clutch engages at 
1700 RPM. 


Safety designed. Easy access for 
maintenance. 


Rugged construction—longer life! 


See Your Local Dealer, or 
Write, Wire or Phone for Further Information 


@ VERMONT at 9th 
ERT er irr 
CMCC TORE 


OUR 23rd YEAR! 





7 BRUSH CHIPPERS 


FOR FARMS 


Here’s a brush chipper for farms 
that’s entirely different from the 
others. Different in design, opera- 
tion and performance. In design, be- 
cause it’s the only brush chipper 
that features a rotating anvil (patent 
pending) for self-feeding material 
such as brush, weed trees, limbs, 
etc. And different in how it gets the 
job done because the anvil feeds 
the material to a high-speed disc 
that serves as the chipper’s rotor, 
blower and flywheel. Most important, 
this unique anvil-disc operation de- 
livers high-output performance with 
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3-point hitch Model ‘‘2600” 


minimal maintenance and less 
“chipper scream.”’ 
Chippers are available in two 


models: The “2600” (3-point hitch 
for PTO tractor operation) and the 
“2640” (self-powered). For complete 
details, send for literature or phone 
for a free demonstration. 


ROYER 


ROYER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
198 Pringle St., Kingston, Pa. 18704 
Phone: 717-276-9624 









3721 Mahoning Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 44509 Phone (216) 799-3231 
1066 Kinnear Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221 Phone (614) 486-£283 











V paneer Post Driver Can Pay For 
Itself In One Fencing Operation. 
Adapter packages permit mounting 
hydraulic driver on front of tractor 
leaving three-point hitch free 

for other fencing tools 

(Post Hole Digger or All- 

Purpose Blade). 

Sets highway guard 

rails, snow fences, 

pipe for shallow 

wells, vineyard 

and gardening 

stakes... 

reversible ram 

with head 

attachment can 

be used for 

breaking 

concrete. 


DANUSER’DO 
a THE TOUGH 


th 


DANUSER 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 


§61 East 3rd Street 
Fulton, Missouri 


Dig Holes Sitting Down NX 
With the Danuser Digger! 


It’s possible to dig hundreds of holes 
per day with the Danuser Digger, 

all from the tractor seat. The 
Danuser Digger is easily installed, 
three point hitch mounted. Adapter 
kits for other type hitches. 

Auger sizes from 4” to 30” diameter. 


The Danuser 
Digger can also 
double as a 
husky crane 
boom! 


Save High Labor Costs 
With 4 in 1 Versatility. 


The Danuser all-purpose Blade 
and attachments are designed for 
versatile operation that can 
help you cut earth-moving costs. 
The Danuser Blade and 
.. attachments: levels, backfills, 
; spreads stone, 
gravel and topsoil, 
scarifies, scrapes, 
’ drags and performs 
many other landscaping jobs. Use 
the Danuser Blade with its 
increased Moldboard 
height to move larger loads. 


Write today for full information 
on all Danuser’s labor-saving 
Farm & Industrial Equipment. | 


Turn any tractor 

into a work-ready 

winter maintenance 
package. 


There’s no more depend- " 
able, more rugged snow \ 
plow made than Meyer. 
And now there’s a new ad- 
justable heavy-duty mount- 
ing that fits the plow to any 
tractor. Built to outperform- 
outlast all other snow plows. 
It comes in sizes from 67’ 
TOA; 


See the heavy- 

duty Meyer Snow 
Plow and mounting at 
the Allied display dur- 
ing Empire Farm Days. 
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MEYER PRODUCTS, INC. 
18513 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44112 


ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT, INC. 


101 Eastern Ave. 
Syracuse, New York 13211 


3721 Mahoning Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 44509 Phone (216) 799-3231 
1066 Kinnear Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221 Phone (614) 486-£283 


Grain 


As pioneers of the recir- 


culating batch grain dryer 


Dryers 


industry, we at Gilmore-T atge feel that we can fill 


your grain drying needs. With three sizes (250 to 


500 bushel capacities) and five models to choose 


from (including an all electric model 570 E or the 


completely automatic model 570 A) there’s one 


tailored to fit every harvest operation. 


eT GILMORE-TATGE MFG. CO., INC. @ 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 67432 ® (913) 632-2151 


BROYHILL f 
QUALITY SPRAYING EG 


Adjustable row spacin 2 
sprayers, tractor side tanks and 
point mounted sprayers — 
Non-corrosive potyet 
tanks—65, 110, 150, 
400,500 gal. 


Controlled dual 
systems ee 


Spraying Systems TeeV. 
boom control, Tee. 
and tips 


110/150 Gal. 
3 Pt. Sprayers 


IPMENT 


y 
a 
fi 


7 or 8 roller pump systems or 


“high capacity centrifugal pump 


Broyhill Hi-Flow nylon strain- 
pas’ to clean, no tools need- 


Patented spring loaded 4-way 
boom hinges 
Fixed 20” spacing booms or 


} spacing hose booms, 6, 
a No Oe 


110/150 Gal. 
Side Tank 


3721 Mahoning Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 44509 Phone (216) 799-3231 
1066 Kinnear Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221 Phone (614) 486-£283 








BUSH HOGS’ 
MODEL 160 
ROTARY CUTTER 
CUTS, SHREDS, 
MULCHES 

FOUR 40-INCH 
ROWS AT A 
TIME... UP TO 
100 ACRES 

A DAY! 


BUSH HOG 


“A Bush Hog is a Bush Hog 


s 


... there ain’t no other.” 


DIVISION OF 
ALLIED prooucrs conrorarion 


Truly in a class of its own, Model 160 
cuts through your biggest cutting 
jobs with fast and efficient power. 
Excellent for pasture clipping. 
Slashes through stalks and stubble 
with rugged know-how, and shreds 
residue in fine pieces for even field 
distribution. Easily transported through 
a 14-foot gate. Available in either 

lift or pull models, this Bush Hog® 
workhorse features massive, One-piece 
welded frame construction, indepen- 
dent wheel suspension, adjustable 
slip clutch, front guards, three sets 

of overlapping, free-swinging blades, 
and rear mounted wheels that allow 
close cutting near trees and fences. 
Model 160 is Bush Hog’s dependable 
heavy-duty unit that makes molehills 
out of mountain-big cutting jobs. 


Send for free literature 
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i BUSH HOG® 


Dept. AA-22 
Selma, Alabama 36701 | 
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Now Agway 
puts cain end to sagging, 
sticking sliding doors 


KWIK FRAME 
(side rail) 





















































KWIK FRAME 
{bottom rail) 


Fast, easy assembly 
of doors that last and last 


NEW CANNON BALL 
KEY-HOLE DOOR TRACK 


with smooth-operating, adjustable 
Bolt-Thru Trolley Hangers is 
guaranteed for the life of the 
building on which it’s installed. 
Self-cleaning, self-oiling, self- 
aligning, it goes up fast and easy. 
White enamel cover over the track 
protects door tops and headers 
from weather, complements the 
trim on your colored building. 
Another quality product 
from Starline. 


KWIK FRAME 
(side rail) 


KWIK-FRAME* KIT 


takes the guesswork out of 
building sliding doors. Heavy- 
gauge aluminum framing is 
prepunched for precise position- 
ing and easy nailing to your 
standard-size lumber. (2 x 6’s for 
top and bottom rails, 2 x 4’s for 
intermediate rails) for doors up 
to 16’. Just four simple steps 

and doors are ready for siding 
and hanging. 








Stop fighting barn doors. 

Get Kwik-Frame Kits and Cannon Ball 
Track Sets from Agway. 

*Patent Pending 
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(Continued from page 9) 


PLANTING SYSTEMS ECONOMIC EVALUATION 





Average 
Trees / *Establishment *Non-Bearing Growing Cumulative 
Density Acre Cost Cost Cost/A 10 Yr. Profit 
Low Density 121 S321 $ 856 $° 271. $4.1805 
Medium Density 218 504 1075 281 2325 
High Density A54 1402 1931 302 3664 
Ultra High Density 792 2329 Soy 260 7291 





* Land values not included 


to try the “meadow” orchard system 
being experimented with in Great 
Britain at 29,000 trees per acre). 
Anyway, the UHD system has 700 
to more than 1,000 trees per acre. 
So far, only Ida Red, Golden Deli- 
cious, Jonathan, Rome and possibly 


Empire show indication of success- . 


fully meeting the requirements of 
such a system. 


Economic studies of the four 
planting systems show a. steadily- 
increasing cumulative ten-year 


profit as density of planting increases 
(see table). 

Dick comments, “It used to be 
that apple growers had to take a 
long-range gamble by planting trees 
intended to last 30 or 40 years... 
and who knows what changes are 
coming in food-handling methods 
or consumer tastes? I think of trees 
on M-9 rootstocks as being in the 
ground for 15 years (bearing by the 
third year), and then tear ’em out if 
need be... the larger net return per 
acre has repaid the initial investment 
so the grower isn’t locked in with 
a variety that may no longer be 
profitable. 

“I think one man can _ handle, 
except for harvest, 25 to 30 acres 
of HD or UHD apples. . . producing 
25,000 to 30,000 bushels annually. 
Maybe the shift to higher densities 
will even mean a movement toward 
smaller-acreage family fruit farms.” 


Dick’s plantings of size-controlled 
apple trees have attracted thousands 
of visitors .. . and the National Dwarf 
Tree Fruit Association visited them 
on its annual tour in 1972. Members 
of several state horticultural societies 
have also visited on formally-orga- 
nized tours. 


€ 





Dick’s travels over the apple- 
growing areas of the world have not 
changed his conviction that Western 
New York has a competitive advan- 
tage over most areas when it comes 
to producing profitable targets for 
William Tell. He enjoys his work, 
and gets a prophetic gleam in his 
eye when he talks about the shifts 
in apple-growing techniques that are 
to come. 

His watchwords on apple-tree size 
are “think small,” but his vision of 
future opportunity in the apple busi- 
ness involves thinking big! 


ADVANTAGES 


Dick Norton lists several 
advantages of smaller trees as 
compared to the traditional- 
sized ones: 

— early bearing (by the third 
year), thereby reducing the 
length of the very costly period 
between planting and _ first 


commercial production 
—although initial establish- 

ment costs per acre are higher 

with the higher-density or- 


chards, the long-run cost per 
unit produced is lower 

— smaller trees require less 
pruning, and fruit color is en- 
hanced because sunlight pene- 
trates all areas of the tree 

—spraying of smaller trees 
requires less-powerful equip- 
ment; spray material per acre 
can be cut by 50 percent as 
compared to big trees 

—and the biggest one of all 
is more profit potential per 
acre over a ten-year period. 








Richard Norton in a multi-row bed system at the farm of Francis Kirby 


near Albion, New York. 
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Nope, not tomatoes... apples ‘‘grown to the post.”’ 
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Berry Book — A new booklet de- 
scribing small fruit varieties recom- 
mended for growing in the Empire 
State is now available free to any 
interested resident. The author... 
pomologist Donald Ourecky of the 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station in Geneva . . . has 
covered varieties of strawberries, red 
and black raspberries, blackberries, 
blueberries, elderberries, currants 
and gooseberries. 

Publication is Bulletin #39 entitled 
“Fruit Varieties in New York State: 
Berries.” Send requests to: Mail 
Room, Jordan Hall, Department of 


Publications, New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Geneva, 
New York 14456. 


Berry Bees — Wisconsin researchers 
have found that placing colonies of 
honeybees in strawberries can make 
for bigger crops of bigger berries. 
Although strawberries pollinate 
themselves, they are only 70 to 80- 
percent efficient. The bees, by cross- 
pollination, supplement the natural 
self-pollination by pollinating the 
female portion of a plant where the 
male portion of that plant is not yet 
ready to drop pollen. Also, the bees 
help compensate for bad weather by 
pollinating when conditions are 
unfavorable for the plants to pol- 
linate themselves. 

The University of Wisconsin study 


indicated that strawberry fields with 
bees had berries 10 percent larger 
and yields 20 percent greater than 
fields where bees were not used. One 
average colony for every two acres 
of strawberries seemed most desir- 


able. 


Lift — Girette’s new Mark IV orchard 
lift simplifies pruning and features a 
16-hp air-cooled engine, a 12-gallon- 
per-minute hydraulic boom and a 
39-degree swinging boom that 
allows movement from one row of 
trees to another without relocating 
the machine. A flow divider valve 
allows hydraulic pruner operation 
independent of the rest of the system. 

For details, write:' Allied Farm 
Equipment, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60601. 





re hark IV oeeaia lift. 


Empire Form Days 


August 6, 7& 8 













THERE’S A HARVESTORE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
NEAR YOU. 
CONTACT HIM TODAY. 











AGRI-SYSTEMS, INC. 
7070 U.S. Twenty 
Pavilion, New York 14525 


AUlOfan ata ecrae ee Walter Schmidt 

















Bataviaite sri tesee ese Richard Ash 
Batavideeseurncs sce cane Harold Daily 
Belmonteeercves: aire Lynn Harvey 
Delevaniet sere Su. Wayne Neudeck 














Java Center...... Robert McCormick 
Kill Buckweeeees Gane Ronald Leder 
Ke ROY ciie3 tee ee aetna eae Gary Clark 
VNC OVE Cie cern te ore Rollin Wolfe 
Springville seas Robert Dahmer 
WellsvVillen:nuc) fan ae: Roger Billings 
WV OMING: geen ange Herman Haas 



























MOHAWK HARVESTORE 
CORPORATION 
Route No. 343 

Amenia, New York 12501 

















Amenta 2. ic gee eee amend Joerg Meili 
Ancramdale........... Les McCarthy 
Delhic nepes ke oer William Tietjen 
Et. Plaineeguesds eae Donald Davie 








Saratoga anus e501 sais Max Stock 
St. JORMSVilieeecrra es ots eee Ed Widanka 









NEW YORK SEALED STORAGE, INC. 
R. D. 1 
South Street Road 
Auburn, New York 13021 


AdamSicreeee ee a Don Shelmidine 








AUDU cee exc rea Frank Rose 
FabiuSiwge petit George Bailey 
Geneva exo. ote. eo: Dana Borglum 
ithaca trevsusomey cee orien Walter Millard 







Lowville................ Edward Roes 
Oneida st fee re et. Arthur Hinman 
Union Springs ........ Oliver Clayburn 
Vernon Center........ Thomas Bixby 
Watertown ........... Mahlon Lowery 









NORTH COUNTRY 
HARVESTORE, INC. 
P.O. Box 268 
Maple Street 
Middlebury, Vermont 05753 








BristOli sere settee Charles Short 
Eagle Bridge......... Jerry Hutchins 
Hinesburg i  ameee Ted Bardo 
Hyde Park oem sec ne hs Gordon Hill 






Middlebhinngw a) hacia Ken Tobin 
St. Johnsbury ..... Harland Saunders 
Warwickurrsterre. cari Edward Wright 
Windsonue ti. uk Ronald Fisher 












R. S. OSGOOD & SON 







Route 2 
East Dixfield, Maine 04227 
East Dixfield....... Spencer Osgood 
Weld icons siavacia st, Duane Burbank 


Petey 
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PRODUCTS, INC. 
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Harvestore Feeding System No. 2 For Beef And Dairy 


20’ drive through feedroom. Feed is carried in common 
collection auger and one drive unit with left and right- 
hand augers. Collection auger can be extended for fu- 
ture structure with minimum cost. Cross auger feeds into 
swinging conveyor as shown or directly into a bunk if 
used on steep slope. If swinging conveyor is used wagon 
can be filled outside. Bis, 
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Harvestore “ 

Forage ‘ Bere, 

aS Cents 
Harvestore ~ Zas 
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Grain Structure 
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Your most profitable expansion possibilities 
may not involve additional acres. Thousands 
of beef and dairy operators have increased pro- 
duction and profit through the use of a well- 
planned Harvestore automated storage, pro- 


cessing and feeding system. Look at it this way: 
Harvestore pioneered oxygen limiting feed stor- 


Service 
Door | 


Overhead Door 
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Harvestore | 
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Collection: inclined 
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age and push-button, bottom-unloading 25 
years ago. Since then, Harvestore has developed 
the products to automate any feeding opera- 
tion. Today, the profit figures from many of 
these farms and ranches are in and available 
to you. So is the experience and planning that 
made them possible. Send for the facts. Today. 


The Harvestore System. It all works together. 





free 


Feedlot Planning Guide. 
Features 20 feedlot plans 
for dairy, beef and hog op- 
erations. Send for your copy 


today. 
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PRODUCTS, INC. 


manpower for 
a quarter century. 





____ Please send me the Feedlot 
Planning Guide. 


| ______ Please send me information 


about upcoming Harvestore 
tours in my area. 














Name____ ae 

City er ee States faa SAN, oe 
| Address_____ bah Ee ewe 

| County_ ee Zip 

| Number of animals:___ dairy ___ beef__hogs 


Checkeit attending school = 


| Mail to: A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. 


Dept. AA-84 
550 West Algonquin Road 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 
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PLUS — All station varieties of Hybrid Corn — 
popular throughout the Northeast. 


There are Seedway Dealers from PENNSYLVANIA 
to MAINE to supply your needs for all of your 
Field Seeds. 


Visit with us at Empire Farm Days. 


yy Dh Celilo) 


SEEDWAY. Quality Seeds 


Hall, New York 14463 


You are invited to 
a‘“one man show” 
on Quality Hay. 


Featuring ... 





The HESSTON STAKHAND 10 


The newest way to get top quality 
hay. HESSTON one man hay making 
systems are for WHEN THE CREW IS 
YOU. 


HESSTON FORAGE HARVESTERS —A cut iF 
above the rest with the HEART OF STEEL! yay 

; ae 
Designed for YOU ALONE. See them in action ae 
at Empire Farm Days. $5 


The HESSTON 
HYDROSWING 1014 


A pull-type that acts like 
a self-propelled. You’ll be 
acres ahead! 


FIRST IN ONE-MAN SYSTEMS 
AT EMPIRE FARM DAYS-1974 


Syracuse Branch 


Box 184 Eastwood Sta. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13206 





HESSTO } 
FARM EQUIPMENT 
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BAD PUBLICITY 


Your recent editorial, “The Pur- 
ists,” struck a tender spot. 

Last November, I was elected to 
my second term as a Tioga County 
legislator. During the campaign, my 
Democratic opponents accused me 
of conflict of interest. I am a part- 
ner in the consulting engineering 
firm of St. John Associates in Bing- 
hamton, New York. Because of my 
knowledge and experience in building 
design, I was appointed chairman 
of the Building and Grounds Com- 
mittee of the Legislature for the two 
years of my first term. (I was re- 
appointed this year.) 

Because of the possibility of be- 
ing accused of a conflict of interest, 
I purposely prevented any connec- 
tion between my firm and any con- 
tractual activity of the county. I 
provided the county with a consid- 
erable amount of engineering service 
as a part of my committee duties, 
which service would otherwise have 
been contracted for or gone without 
to the detriment of the job. 

If there was a conflict of interest, 
it was to my financial detriment 
rather than the normally-expected 
financial gain from political position. 
After all, I decided to run for the 
job initially because I felt that I had 
knowledge and ability that the county 
needed and I wanted to contribute 
that toward the betterment of the 
county as a place to live. 

It is unfortunate that those of us 
who enter politics out of a spirit of 
unselfish public service get relatively 
little recognition. The guys who make 
headlines are those who get caught 
with their fingers in the public till, 
or getting kickbacks, such as Vice 
President Agnew as governor of 
Maryland. This tends to leave the 
public with the feeling that all poli- 
ticians are crooks. Hence, you must 
make it impossible for them to use 
their jobs toward the betterment of 
their private businesses or incomes. 

This is certainly an understandable 
reaction. Unfortunately, it completely 
overlooks the fact that the benefit 
could flow in the opposite direction 
as you have pointed out, and as is 
true in my case.— Howard Ward, 
Candor, New York 


INFORMED 


I was interested in the recent 
letter you published regarding the 
ignorance of the “facts of life’ on 
the part of city people. 

A generation or so ago, a large 
percent of urban population either 
was born on a farm, or had a close 
relative still there. At that time, of 
course, a much larger portion of the 
population was engaged in agricul- 
ture. Now, however, 90 percent plus 
of our people are born, raised and 
educated, and employed in a black- 
topped, sanitized, deodorized, chlor- 
inated, pasteurized, homogenized, 


plastic-wrapped existence far re- 
moved from reality. 

While eating steaks or hamburgers, 
they get upset because men still hunt 
and kill deer, woodchucks, etc. They 
seem to be totally unaware of the 
fact that all life on this planet sur- 
vives only by the destruction of other 
life, be it plant or animal. 

We run a vacation dairy farm in 
southeast Delaware County, and 
encounter this type of culture a 
great deal. We find that many city 
folk are aware of their lack of know- 
ledge and that is why many of them 
bring their children to a farm. They 
(both parents and children) wish to 
be exposed to some of nature’s hap- 
penings ... like milking, or the birth 
of a calf...and for our part we do 
our best to educate them in a posi- 
tive way to things as they actually 
are. 

Another thing I have learned is 
that where we come under the 
metropolitan influence (newspapers, 
radio, television, etc.) there is a big 
switch from 40 years ago. Now we 
are better informed than they are. 
We read, hear and watch the same 
media, but who in New York City 
reads the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
or even remotely understands farm 
problems? 

We need much more communica- 
tion in this area. — John G. Merrill, 
Roscoe, New York 


SWIRS OK 


I want to tell your readers about 
a service that I have found to be 
helpful in my environmental studies. 
This service is the Solid Waste In- 
formation Retrieval System (SWIRS) 
run by EPA’s Office of Solid Waste 
Management Programs. Recently, 
I sent a letter to SWIRS requesting 
information on solid waste manage- 
ment decisions and activities. I re- 
ceived a packet of helpful materials 
in response. 

The services of SWIRS are avail- 
able free of charge. I believe that 
SWIRS is set up to handle inquiries 
which concern the economic and 
management aspects of solid waste 
handling, scientific and technical 
questions, and areas of public concern 
on environmental matters. The ad- 
dress is: SWIRS, P. O. Box 2365, 
Rockville, Maryland 20852. — Jea- 
nette McConnell, Glassboro, New 
Jersey 


FARMER’S SHARE 


How many times reports in news- 
papers and magazines, or talks on 
radio and television, mention the 
“farmer’s share of the consumer's 
food dollar.” Usually the figures given 
are the gross receipts; nothing has 
been taken out for the expense of 
production and transportation to 
market. 

However, the consumer thinks of 
it as the farmer’s “take-home” pay 

. which it is not. The public gets 
an exaggerated and false idea of 
farm income which causes harm to 
all farmers, particularly when food 
prices are high. Many blame farmers 
for high prices. 

Modern agriculture is little under- 
stood by the public. Few consumers 
realize how expensive it is to produce 
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quality beef, milk, fruit and other 
foods. Recent increases in the cost of 
energy, fertilizer and other produc- 
tion expenses have added to the cost 
of farming and made it all the more 
necessary for consumers to learn the 
truth. 

It is very bad for consumers to 
believe farmers are profiteering at 
their expense. The result will be 
more boycotts, and demands for 
price controls at the farm gate. We 
don’t want this to happan. 

Our job is to start working in 
every way possible to correct this 
distorted idea of the farmer’s share 
of the consumer’s food dollar. Tell it 
like it is. . . starting with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, farm co-ops, the 
big farm organizations, editors of 
farm papers, and everyone engaged 
in the production of food on the 
farm. 

Insist that the phrase “farmer’s 
share of the food dollar” not be used 
unless costs of production have been 
first subtracted and the figure given 
is truly the farmer’s share. — Mrs. 
Harold Blakeley, East Aurora, New 
York. 


SEMINARS ON COUNTRY LIFE 


In 1970, we surveyed some 4,500 
non-resident landowners in Greene 
County, New York with an acre or 
more of land. At that time, they 
represented about 38 percent of the 
county landowners. 

Our study confirmed that the ma- 
jority of non-residents are good 
citizens, keenly interested in the 
preservation of their rural property 
and their rights to enjoy it. We also 
learned that the non-residents are 
eager for information about living 
in the rural community and that they 
were not fully aware of the func- 
tions of rural local government, and 
help offered through local agencies. 


Far Afield 


Greene County Agricultural Ex- 
tension has had some non-resident 
participants for many years and has 
worked to develop a knack for an- 
ticipating their needs. We developed 
a packet of our best references and 
... with the help of Don White, our 
area resource development specialist 
of Voorheesville . .. we went where 
they live and held seminars in early 
spring of ’72 at Manhattan Com- 
munity College, off Times Square; 
New York City Community College, 
Jay Street, Brooklyn; the State In- 
stitute of Farmingdale and at 
Mahwah, New Jersey with the Ber- 
gen County Extension Service. 

County agents Ken Hotopp and 
Paul Mattern of Schoharie and Dela- 
ware counties took part in the first 
two sessions. 

The topics we presented in the 
meetings were designed to help the 
non-residents become oriented to 
their rural second-home community. 
They included: urban and rural dif- 
ferences in climate, soils, topography 
and local government; safe pest con- 
trol; landscaping, gardening and 
home grounds care; rural water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal; winterizing 
the rural home; and wood)lot safety. 

The seminars were repeated in 
midsummer at Windham and Cairo 
with larger crowds attending, and 
then again in the fall of ’72 for full- 
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time residents of five Greene County 
communities, Each participant paid 
a fee which covered room rental, 
refreshments, reference booklets and 
a year’s membership in Greene 
County Agricultural Extension dur- 
ing which time they received the 
regular mailings of the office. 

The project was a decided success 
in that we served 300 families, 
second-home owners in Greene 
County, and helped them to become 
assimilated in the rural community. 
We feel they used the information 
wisely in bridging the gap between 
urban conditions and those of the 
open country. 

The project took a lot of time, 
mostly weekends, on the part of the 
Extension field staff. Because the 
names and addresses of the non-resi- 


Harvest 
anytime 


Store 
anyplace 


And cows 
love it 





dent landowners had to be hand- 
copied from the tax rolls of fourteen 
towns and five villages, our office 
secretary, Joyce-Karen Stout, had 
the brunt of the work. It was only 
through her special interest, know- 
how, patience and persistence that 
we were able to take on and com- 
plete the project. — William E. Shu- 
macher, Cooperative Extension Agent, 
Greene County, New York. 


FARM ASSESSMENT 


In 1968, I worked on the reap- 
praisal of Ontario County. I appraised 
cropland by putting a value on each 
individual soil type, and I think this 
should be considered in assessing 
farms. The difficulty would be in 


teaching assessors and appraisers 


enough about soils to use this method. 
Later, in comparing my method 
with assessors’ values, I found that 
farm assessors who had lived in the 
area several years and knew the 
capability of each farm did an ex- 
cellent job of putting on values, — 
Arvin H. White, Victor, New York 


PROMOTES MILK 


Your story entitled “You Can Pro- 
mote Milk” was a good one. I use 
milk stamps . . . special stamps that 
promote milk . . . on all the corres- 
pondence I mail. These stamps can 
be had by writing Babson Bros. Com- 
pany, 2100 South York Road, Oak 
Brook, Illinois 60520. Donald 
Upperman, Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Now—with ChemStor liquid grain 
preservative—you can get corn 
and feed grain out of your fields 
early. When you want to. 


ChemStor also gives you low 
cost crop protection. The waste 
of crops left in the field is 
virtually eliminated. 


ChemStor treat and store 
high-moisture corn wherever you 
choose—right on the farm. There’s 
no need for air-sealed storage. 


Now you Can put idle buildings 
back to work storing high-moisture 
grain. Simply be sure the grain is 
protected from additional 
moisture. Then store up to a year 
without fear of spoilage. 


Treat and feed without worry. 
ChemStor contains the same 
organic acids naturally found in 
the rumen. And ChemStor 


- eliminates the mold spores in 


grain that can be harmful to 
animal health. 


Best of all, ChemStor is the most 
efficient way to conserve all your 
farm-grown nutrients. 


ChemStor for you ? 


In a recently completed survey, 
a hundred percent of last year’s 
ChemStor users were satisfied 


with the results. 


Nine out of 10 plan to ChemStor 
treat again this year. Seventy 
percent cited convenience and 
low cost without any waste as 
the primary reasons. 


ear corn as 9 


You can treat shelled or ground 


6% of last year’s 


users did. You can expand 


storage and feeding capabilities. 


investment w 


details on Ch 


Farm Enterprise Service 


All with little or no capital 


ith ChemStor. 


How about you? 
See your local Agway for the 


emStor today. 
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The Hewsl of Hordes Big Silo 
to Hadlew Lock-JSoide/ 
The super-strong joint 


that locks Harder’s 
super-strong staves. 
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HARDER “LOCK-JOINT” 








All of Harder’s bigger silos from twenty-foot to 
thirty-foot diameters feature “Lock-Joint’ stave «¢f- 
construction. The diagram shows how the bearing (1- 
surfaces of the staves, when locked together, form 
a solid, rigid silo wall. 7 
Harder’s exclusive ‘“‘Lock-Joint’’ combined with 4% 
Harder’s hydraulically compressed concrete stave - 
provides the tremendous strength that is required ||, 
for today’s bigger silos. iy 
Each ‘“‘Lock-Joint” stave is custom built for its * 
particular silo diameter. The day of the “one- He 
stave-for-all-diameters” is gone. With Harder’s | 
“Lock-Joint” each stave joins its adjoining stave "JRE 
with sixty square inches of contact. ee 
Harder has been serving the farm for over 100 . 
years. Harder knows what's best. 





For more literature and further information — PHONE DIRECT 1 (518) 792-9190 
HARDER SILO COMPANY, INC. SOUTH GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 12801 





Alcoa’ Aluminum 
Super Temper Rib* 
Roofing and Siding 





e Tempered for toughness. 

e Naturally corrosion-resistant. 

e Lightweight for easy handling. 

e Highly reflective for all-seasons 
animal comfort. 


* Registered Trademark of Aluminum Co. of America 
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by Jay Richter 


Washington 


report 


Retail food prices are higher in 
Canada than the U.S. In a mid-May 
survey of food prices in major capi- 
tals of the world, the USDA found 
some interesting comparisons — for 
example between what Canadians 
were paying for food in Ottawa 
and what Americans were paying in 
Washington. For most items, the 
prices ran higher in Ottawa. 

Sharpest differences were in poul- 
try products. Broilers cost about 84 
cents per pound in Ottawa, and only 
45 cents in Washington. Eggs in 
Ottawa cost 90 cents per dozen, just 
56 cents in Washington. 

A sirloin steak was less expensive 
in Ottawa, $2.07 per pound com- 
pared with $2.59 in Washington. 
(Canada has been subsidizing cattle- 
men which helps keep retail prices 
down.) Ottawa’s consumers paid 
more for pork chops, $1.50 per 
pound compared with $1.12 in Wash- 
ington. Ham and bacon were higher 
in Ottawa. 

Cheese was less in Ottawa, but 
butter cost more. 

Fruit was much higher in Ottawa 
— $1.03, for example, for a dozen 
oranges which cost only 62 cents 
in Washington. Bread cost about the 
same in both capital cities, but was 
expensive any way you sliced it. 


Higher target prices? Stronger 
government guarantees for grains 
and cotton are being talked up as 
farm prices sag and production costs 
continue rising. USDA thinks they’re 
unnecessary, but many farm law- 
makers argue for higher supports. 
Target prices under legislation being 
pushed by Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey, would go up from $2.05 to 
$3 per bushel for wheat, $1.38 to $2 
per bushel for corn, 38 cents to 50 
cents per pound for cotton. 

Chances for approval of an in- 
crease in 1974 are seen as slim. 


What would Washington do about 
the cattle crisis? Some sort of “re- 
straints” on beef imports looked like 
a strong possibility at presstime. 
Would the restraints help? 

Not much, in terms of visible mar- 
ket effects — the volume involved 
isn’t that much. But, as Jim Hartman, 
USDA’s veteran livestock man in 
the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
put it: “The industry would get a 
psychological bounce out of it.” 

Assured credit could help cattle- 
men perhaps more than any single 
thing the government might arrange. 
Some cattle groups — the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, 
for example — were cool toward the 
idea of emergency government loans 
at low interest rates. “We've never 
had a subsidy,” said a spokesman, 
“and we don’t want one now.” 

American National, however, was 
supporting proposals for govern- 
ment-guaranteed commercial loans 
— credit that presumably would be 
extended at going rates without cost 
to taxpayers. 





Canada was expected to ease up 
on DES certification procedures to 
allow U.S. cattle and beef to cross 
the border again, and the White 
House announced a new $100 million 
meat purchase program. 

Butz and other officials and law- 
makers were jawboning meat re- 
tailers, warning them that their mar- 
gins have been too wide. “The re- 
tailers have been making it all right, 
even more than the packers,” said 
a USDA spokesman. 

More jawboning was expected, at 
least until retail margins narrowed. 


Practically all hands in Washing- 
ton agree that the cattle prices are 
bottoming out; that things can’t get 
much worse before they get better. 
Most also agree, on the other hand, 
that cattlemen will continue to have 
a rough ride through at least the 
rest of this year. 

Prices may perk up a bit this sum- 
mer, but not much. 

Keep in mind that forecasts of top 
officials like the President and Agri- 
culture Secretary are traditionally 
optimistic, often more optimistic 
than they themselves feel about the 
outlook. Thus Nixon has said that he 
anticipates a downturn in inflation 
and an upturn in the economy the 
rest of this year; Butz has said the 
cattle business ought to be better 
come about August. 

Maybe so. But the people who 
provide top officials their figures 
don’t reflect as much optimism. Com- 
menting on Butz’s observation, a 
veteran livestock hand at USDA said, 
“Well, it was a pretty offhand re- 
mark; in my view, we'll have to go 
down the line into next year, when 
the effects of lower feed prices may 
bedieliy as 


Some relief for dairymen from the 
recent heavy flow of dairy imports 
appeared to be on the way at press- 
time. For one thing, it looked as 
though President Nixon would re- 
frain from allowing further ship- 
ments of nonfat dry milk into the 
country, at least until later in the 
year. 


Butz recommended against extra 
imports for the time being, pointing 
out that the government had had to 
buy some powder. He asked the 
President to put off further an- 
nouncement of emergency, above- 
quota imports until signals from the 
market were clearer. 

Meanwhile, in the first half of the 
year, some 120 million pounds of 
nonfat dry milk had come into the 
country, following a_ presidential 
order permitting import of 150 mil- 
lion through June 30. (The 30 mil- 
lion shortfall was due to drought 
in New Zealand which prevented 
that country from fulfilling its allo- 
cation.) 

Use of countervailing duties by the 
US. government against European 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Food For 
The Spirit 





by Robert L. Clingan 


There are some strong words in our 
Bible about what faith can accom- 
plish, and how a righteous man of 
faith can expect God to answer his 
prayers. For example, John 15:7 
reads: “If you abide in Me, and My 
words bide in you, ask whatever you 
will and it shall be done for you.” 

It sounds as though the sky is the 
limit and everything is possible. We 
need to recognize that this is true 
for a person who abides in Christ 
and allows Christ’s words to abide 
in him, for such a person will not 
ask for anything that would be detri- 
mental to someone else if the prayer 
were granted. The kinds of things for 
which he would ask would surely 
focus on the gifts of the spirit, rather 
than material reward. 

A second qualifying thought is 
that God does answer every prayer 
... but sometimes the answer is “No.” 
Jesus pictured God as a loving father, 
and a good father never over-indulges 
his children, no matter how much 
they desire it, for he has to think of 





Washington..... 
(Continued from page 18) 


imports that come into this country 
under heavy subsidy began to look 
like a possibility, at least a slim pos- 
sibility. Treasury Secretary William 
Simon had his people investigating 
the matter — and indicated he’d try 
to do something to help out. 

Another plus, as U.S. dairy leaders 
saw it, was USDA’s decision to ac- 
cept process American cheese in 
five-pound loaves under the support 
program. Previously, Commodity 
Credit Corporation regulations had 
limited purchases to 40-pound blocks 
of cheese. 

“By making the purchase program 
more flexible, dairy farmers can 
now be assured of receiving at least 
the price support level for manu- 
facturing milk,” said Pat Healy, 
secretary of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. 


The bakers were given a hard time 
in Washington after wheat prices 
went down sharply, and bread did 
not. Lawmakers noted that when 
wheat was high the bakers had pre- 
dicted bread might go to $1 per loaf. 
“As wheat prices have now fallen by 
more than two-fifths,” Congressman 
Paul Findley of Illinois told the 
bakers, “I must draw a corollary to 






the child’s true well-being. 

For example, a ten-year-old child 
asks his father for a high-speed 
motorcycle, A loving and responsible 
father would have to say no. He 
would explain to his child that the 
laws of the state do not permit ten- 
year-old children to drive high- 
powered motorcycles on _ public 
highways, and that he could easily 
destroy himself and hurt someone 
else. 


Wisdom 


Jesus taught that the love of God 
was no less...far more, in fact... 
than that of an earthly father. Out 
of His love He sometimes has to say 
no to our prayers, but were we to 
know the full possibility of the con- 
sequences, we would know His wis- 








dom in not giving us everything we 
might ask. 

Our Lord gave us the example of 
how we should pray when He was 
in the Garden of Gethsemane. “If 
it be possible, Father,” He prayed, 
“let this cup pass from me.” He 
was referring to His pending cruci- 
fixion. He concluded the prayer: 
“Nevertheless, Thy will be done.” 

Too often this phrase is missing 
from our prayers. If we abide in 
Him, and His words abide in us, we 
will accept whatever outcome the 
wisdom of God determines in our 
behalf. 

An anonymous writer told of the 
experience of a man who never 
seemed to get his prayers answered: 


I asked God for strength, that I 


might achieve — 


ADS Drainage: 


It’s at the root of 
good crops. 


Good crops begin with good drainage. Good drainage be- 
gins with Advanced Drainage Systems, the foremost 


company in the field of corrugated plastic drainage tubing. 
The only company that offers you national manufacturing, 
sales and service, so, your drains can be installed where 


and when you need them. 


ADS tubing has been performance proven on the job 
with millions of feet installed across the U.S. and in Canada. 


ADS tubing has the approval of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice (Code 606) and the F.H.A. for foundation drainage 
and drain field applications. It’s easy to install, tough and 
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ADS is the only company that 


offers a complete fin 
e€ 
durable fittings. oe 
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I was made weak, that I might learn 
humbly to obey. 

I asked God for help that I might do 
greater things — 

I was given infirmity, that I might do 
better things. 

I asked for riches, that I might be 
happy — 

I was given poverty, that I might be 
wise. 

I asked for all things, that I might 
enjoy life — 

I was given life, that I might enjoy 
all things. 

I got nothing I asked for — 

But everything I had hoped for. 


Despite myself, my prayers were 
answered. 
I am, among all men, most richly 


blessed. 





durable, resists acids and alkalis in soil, and is unaffected 
by freezing and thawing. 


AS 


ADVANCED DRAINAGE SYSTEMS, INC. 


Palmer, Massachusetts 01069 / P.O. Box 192 / (413) 283-9797 
Norwalk, Ohio 44857 / P.O. Box 499 / (419) 668-8278 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 / P.O. Box 797 / (216) 264-4949 


®) Trademarks registered, Patents pending 
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your reasoning and assume a one- 
pound loaf will soon cost about 20 
cents. Knead I say more?” 

The subject of farmer bargaining 
Came up for hearings in Washington 
the other day, but it is clear legis- 
lation will get nowhere this year. 
“The Justice Department (expletive 
deleted) all over it,” said one veteran 
observer of the congressional scene. 
USDA testified in favor of bargain- 


ing, at least in principle, but without For complete product information, 
notable fervor. see us at EMPIRE FARM DAYS, August 6, 7, 8, 1974. 
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The 
NAME THAT FARMERS 


FORAGE BOX 


FEED RACK 


also: 
Mayrath Bale Movers 
Fidelity Alternators 
Barn Cleaner Chain 


MAYRATH CHAIN CONVEYORS 


Running Gears 
Snow Blowers 
Feeder Bunks Sprayers 
Fertilizer Spreaders Tires 


Flat Bed Racks Water Bowls 


See us at Empire Farm Days and the 
New York State Fair for ae 
the best prices, quality and LL MEU 
deliver y. We will help you Mfg. & Dist. CO. Inc. - Locke, NY. 
save! 





More Disc-power per Dollar! 


PITTSBURGH Disc Harrows have a reputation for compact maneuver- 
ability and effortless, hitch-up and go handling. Carefully selected 
materials are used in the no-nonsense design to give you the most 
harrow for your dollar. See them at the Empire Farm Days. 


PITTSBURGH Wheel- nee 
Disc Harrows 


Here’s husky, rigid construction 
tied in with easy, one-man hand- 
ling. Self-leveling spring type hitch 
and adjustable disc scrapers are 
standard equipment. Seven widths, 
8 ft. to 14 ft. — 7% in. or 9-in. disc 
spacing. Automotive type 14-in. gage wheels, spaced 80 inches or 106 inches apart, 
have anti-friction roller bearings. Plain or cut-out discs of specially processed Max-Till 
steel. Gangs run on triple-sealed, life-lube bearings. 


PITTSBURGH PRL Rigid Mounted Disc Harrow 


Plenty of muscle and performance, along with 
pick-up convenience, make this harrow a great 
buy. Five sizes, 5-ft. to 10-ft. Rugged angle 
construction and heavy duty hardware through- 
out assure you long, trouble-free service. 










PITTSBURGH PAL 
Adjustable Mounted 
Disc Harrow 


Our newest disc harrow, fully adjustable for extra 
versatility. Three cutting widths, 5-ft. through 7-ft., 
weighing 572 to 743 Ibs. Outstanding features are 
heavy construction, easy angle adjustment, and com- 
pact-design for short turns at the headlands. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
STULL COMPANY, 701 Fourth Ave., Coraopolis, Pa. 15108 


UEBLERS, Vernon, N.Y. 13476 


PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH FORGINGS CO., FARM TOOLS DIV., CORAOPOLIS, PA. 15108 
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Jone Noble checks results of his heavy fertilization and intensive eed 
control program on his alfalfa acreage. 


Alfalfa... 
big dollar crop 


Because of the current high price 
of protein, many northeastern farmers 
are looking at their alfalfa acreage 
(and its potential protein) with an 
eye toward managing it like the 
valuable cash crop it is. 

Jack Noble, who with his manage- 
ment team operates a 1,500-acre, 
390-cow corporate family farm at 
Linwood, New York, is one of those 
farmers who now figures that alfalfa 
is his most valuable crop. And that’s 
the way he manages it. 

Noblehurst Farms maintains about 
400 acres of alfalfa — more than one- 
fourth of its total acreage. 


Most Valuable 


“There’s no question in my mind 
that alfalfa is worth more to us than 
anything else we grow here,” Noble 
says, “so we definitely think it’s 
worth a lot of extra effort.” 

This extra effort takes the form of 
intensive fertilization, modern weed 
and insect control programs, and good 
crop management techniques that 
used to be used only on the so-called 
“cash” grain crops. 

The Noblehurst fertilization pro- 
gram, for example, consists of 250 
to 300 pounds of muriate. of potash, 
applied once a year to established 
stands. New plantings are started 
with an additional 300 pounds of 
6-24-24. The soil is also limed to 
maintain a pH of 6.8 or higher. 

It wasn’t too many years ago that 
these heavy rates were reserved only 
for corn or vegetable crops. But 
Noble says the price of protein has 
changed all that. 

Douglas Deuel, Noblehurst’s Ag- 
way farm enterprise salesman, agrees 
and has some statistics to back Noble 
up. He reports recent studies show 
that alfalfa will produce about three 
times as much protein per acre as 
soybeans. 

“Therefore, we recommend a 
very strong management program 
on this crop,” Deuel says, “for you're 
probably going to get a better rate 
of return from your investment in 
fertilizer and herbicides on alfalfa 
than any other crop.” 


Noble also adds that this rate of 
fertilization is valuable for future 
crops planted on that land as well, 
because it keeps soil fertility built 
up to above recommended levels. 

The Nobles feel that four years is 
about the maximum length of time 
to keep a stand of alfalfa. “The 
quality and yield sometimes. start 
to drop off as early as three years,” 
Noble says, “and we just don’t think 
it’s economical to keep a stand be- 
yond that point.” 

They try to seed 100 acres of new 
alfalfa each year, and strongly be- 
lieve in an alfalfa-grass mixture for 
best results. 

“We like to seed about 18 pounds 
of alfalfa in combination with five 
pounds of brome or three pounds of 
timothy per acre,” he says. “The 
grass helps the alfalfa to stand up, 
and also makes the chopped alfalfa 
easier to blow into the silos.” He’s 
not a believer in the extra-heavy 
seeding rates some are trying, for 
he says it can make the alfalfa too 
spindly and weak to perform well. 

Noble says they have obtained by 
far the best results with spring-seeded 
alfalfa, as the crop usually is not big 
enough to withstand tough winter 
weather when seeded in the fall. 

Weeds can be a serious problem 
in getting high-yielding stands estab- 





Agway salesman Douglas Deuel says 


alfalfa produces more protein per 


acre than soybeans. 
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lished, and Noble believes the best 
defense against them is a “strong, 
vigorously growing crop.” 

The only time he regularly applies 
a herbicide is on new seedings after 
the weeds are about one-and-a-half 
inches high. He makes an application 
of Butyrac at this time, which will 
kill the broadleaves and give the 
young alfalfa plants time to develop 
into a vigorous stand. 

Agway serviceman Deuel points 
out that some farmers don’t feel 
herbicides are necessary unless the 
weeds are beginning to overtake the 
crop. “If you wait this long, it’s usu- 
ally going to be too late,” he says. 
“There’s a big difference in stands 
that have been sprayed during the 
seedling stage, whether weeds are 
readily apparent or not. You'll see 
them later if you don’t spray.” 

Noble says their alfalfa acreage 
has been relatively free of insects 
and diseases, with the exception of 
an occasional bout with the alfalfa 
weevil. They control this pest with 


application of a calathion-methoxy-. 


chlor combination. 


Cuttings 


Cutting usually starts around the 
first week in June, which is a little 
later than average. “We think we 
get more pounds of actual protein 
per acre if we don’t cut too early,” 
Noble says. “This technique reduces 





AMERICAN FARMER 


Copies of a new documentary film, 
“The American Farmer,” produced 
by DeKalb AgResearch of DeKalb, 
Illinois, are available free upon re- 
quest to any interested group, such 
as students, service clubs, civic 
groups and other urban and rural 
audiences. 

The 27-minute color/sound film 
recognizes farming as the world’s 
basic industry, and salutes the Ameri- 
can farmer as the world’s most im- 
portant businessman. 

Distribution of the film is being 
handled by Modern Talking Pictures 
film libraries at the following ad- 
dresses: 

230 Boylston Street, Chestnut 
Hill, Boston, Massachusetts 02167. 

122 West Chippewa Street, Buffa- 
lo, New York 14202. 

2009 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania 17105. 

2323 New Hyde Park Road, New 
Hyde Park, New York 11040. 

315 Springfield Avenue, Summit, 
New Jersey 07901. 





“For crying out loud, ladies, pay atten- 
tion! I’m a small farmer and I’m an 
endangered species, about to become 
extinct!” 
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our protein percentages a little, 
but the increased yield we get more 
than makes up for it.” 

They get three cuttings from ap- 
proximately two-thirds of their acre- 
age, and two from the rest, depend- 
ing upon the age and condition of the 
stand. They average two tons per 
acre on the first cutting and about 
one ton per acre on each of the 
others. But Noble says their best 
alfalfa acreage will average more 
than that, sometimes a total as high 
as seven tons per acre. Crude protein 
has been testing at 15 percent. 

Most of the crop is put up as hay- 
lage in airtight vertical storage, with 
some going in the barn as bales. 

The value of alfalfa in the farm’s 
dairy rations has been proven con- 
clusively, Noble says, with a dramatic 








increase in butterfat test. “A few 
years ago, we tried feeding the cows 
an all-corn-silage ration, but the 
butterfat test dropped to only 3.3,” 
he says. “When we put them on 
haylage, plus corn silage, the test 
rose to 3.7, and stayed there.” 

Their ration for the top-producing 
cows now consists of one-third hay- 
lage and two-thirds corn silage, by 
weight, plus about 18 pounds per 
cow per day of high-moisture corn, 
three to four pounds of hay, one 
pound of 33-percent-protein mix, 
and eight pounds of 40-percent- 
protein mix with urea. 

Their big herd is averaging 14,300 
pounds of milk and 530 pounds of 
butterfat per cow per year on this 
ration. 

At Noblehurst Farms, 350 cows 


Long, the Other BlueLine 
Offers aWinner! 


The LONG Blue Line is a winner because: | 
e Lower Prices e Reliability @ Proven Designs e Choice of four models from 32 to 98 PTO hp. 


PLUS e Product availability. No long wait for delivery. @ Attractive and efficient options. 
e Custom designed implements to complement each model. 


are milking at all times, and they 
also maintain 450 head of dairy 
heifers. It only takes three full-time 
men in three herringbone milking 
parlors to get the milking done in 
three-and-a-half to four hours. 

In all, there are 13 full-time em- 
ployees on the farm which the family 
runs much the same as any large busi- 
ness. “Everyone is assigned a specific 
job and knows exactly what he’ll be 
doing during the day,” Noble says. 
“That way there’s no confusion... 
everyone has his own responsibilities. 

“The most important ingredient in 
making an operation of this size run 
efficiently is people,” he adds. “you 
can have the best of facilities and 
equipment, but without good people 
working with them, they won’t mean 
a thing.” 
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Try aWinner! 


Get in touch with your nearest Long dealer now; 
or contact our nearest branch office for full details. 





LONG MFG.N.C. INC. 


CALL: 


HOME OFFICE: TARBORO, N.C. 
PLANTS: TARBORO. N.C. & DAVENPORT, {OWA 
BRANCHES: CARROLLTON, TEXAS/MEMPHIS, TENN./TIFTON, GA. 


“Long. We're the Other BilueLine.”’ 





Buford Harrison, Carrollton, Texas 214/242-5102 
Jim Weber, Davenport, lowa 319/324-0451 

Dick Kelley, Memphis, Tenn. 901/774-6523 
Vance Long, Tarboro, N. C. 919/823-4151 

Max Gaskins, Tifton, Ga. 912/382-3600 
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NOW '! Low-Cost, Revolutionary, Electric Baseboard 


Heating Invention Gives You Advantages of... 
WO Te 
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Now your family can enjoy the most 
wonderful indoor comfort in coldest, 
blustering weather! Provided by INTER- 
THERM’s soft, gentle, quiet, uniform, 
floor-to-ceiling hot water heat — without 
drafts or cold floors —that’s also the 
safest, cleanest, most healthful, econom- 
ical heat possible today. And without 
a central hot water heating system. 


INTERTHERM’s System of Individual 
Hot Water Electric Baseboard Heaters 
Takes the Place of Old-Fashioned, Ex- 
pensive-to-Install, Space-Taking, Heat- 
Wasting Cenfral Heating Systems of All 
Types. And costs much less to install 
and maintain than any type of (properly- 
installed) natural or propane gas, oil or 
coal-burning central heating system. Be- 


Thermostat Control Maintains the 
Solution at Exactly the Temperature 
Necessary for Perfectly - Balanced, 
Floor-to-Ceiling Warmth at All Times 
— Regardless of Outside Weather. 
No too-hot and too-cold periods. No 
overheating to carbonize dust parti- 
cles that irritate nose and throat, 
dirty room furnishings. Can’t cause | 
fire hazard. Can’t burn child, pet or 

scorch drapes — if they come in con- 

tact. Many more advantages. | 


Mail Coupon for FREE Literature; and 
a FREE Factory-Engineered Heating | 
Layout of Your Planned or to Be Re- | 
modeled Home, if Desired, for which 
send us plans or room measurements. | 


MORE THAN A MILLION 
INSTALLATIONS ALREADY 


Permanent Systems for Entire Homes—Portable 


Please send me FREE Brochure which gives full 

information and prices. 

[] Enclosed are plans, 
of home |! plan to build or remodel. Send me 
FREE, without obligation, a Factory-Engineered 
Heating Layout. 
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INTERTHERM, 


HOT WATER ELECTRIC | 
BASEBOARD HEATING 















: Now Available with 
INTERTHERM Air Conditioning. 


Models for Single Rooms 


cause it requires no furnace, boiler, 
pipes, ducts, flues, chimney, fuel storage 
tank or bin. And it has many advantages 
over conventional, electric resistance 
heating of all types. 


Patented Inner Works, Shown By Diagram 
Below, Makes This Possible. Consists of a 
copper tube inside of which an electric heat- 
ing element and a water-antifreeze solution 
—which never needs replenishing — are per- 
manently, hermetically sealed. Electricity 
heats the water-antifreeze solution — which, 
in turn, heats the rooms. 


Portable Model is Easy to Carry. Plugs into 
any 115-volt outlet. 
@ 


Protect yourself against oil and gas shortages 
and skyrocketing prices. Tell your dea'er, 
builder or architect you want INTERTHERM 
heating! 


HECTIC AL Limit CONTROL 





MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


INTERTHERM INC.; Dept. B-84 
3800 Park Ave.; St. Louis, Mo. 63110 


or room measurements, 


Perna tee a eet Oda PNAME 055.2002, 00: <aasp neas PHONE 
INTERTHERM INC. { 
3800 Park Ave.; Dept. B-84 ADDRESS ~........... Ceesveseccons ZIP occ ccece 
Peace ome 12 {TOWN 231 ons eps sseoeeenrate- STATE. 7. nes | 





If your feeding program includes roughage 


PS go Ad has a better way to feed it 


ee 


yy PAT. 
20 FEET LONG 


Designed for all types of rough- 
age. It is ideal for silage, baled 
hay, cubed hay, ground hay, 
field green chopping and chaff. 


®Feed capacity—300 bushel. (375 cubic feet) ®Mounted on 
special low profile heavy-duty gear. Made of quality steel and 


y treated plywood. 


(Fererl PORTABLE HAY FEEDER 


FOR FEEDING 
BALED OR 
LOOSE HAY 


AVAILABLE IN 
TWO SIZES: 


8’ and 9’-6” Widths — 21’ Lengths 
Designed for feeding stacked hay, large round bales, conventional round 
and square bales. Cattle feed from four sides. Trough saves leaves and short 
hay. Tapered openings give ample space for all types of cattle. Available 


with or without running gear. 


“See our display at Empire Farm Days August 6, 7 and 8.” 


JOSEPH SWANTAK, INC. 


Box 93, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 
Phone 607/432-0891 





Empire Farm Days 
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Neenan Farm, Holcomb, N.Y. 


Doc Mettler comments on: 








Buckwheat in full bloom at early 
morning during midsummer always 
reminds me of frost, and makes me 
think of all the things I need to do 
before summer ends. There seems to 
be a lot more buckwheat in our area 
this year; for a few years there was 
hardly any, but things are different 
now. 

We have all had to change our 
ways because of shortages, removal 
of certain things from the market 
by government rulings, and the 
change in our market because of 
public desires and demands. Some of 
these changes, like growing buck- 
wheat, might seem to many of us at 
first a step backward, but to others 
simply a change of direction in our 
progress forward. 

For years, we veterinarians and 
dairy farmers have talked mastitis 
prevention while actually relying on 
treatment... or, at the most, practic- 
ing only control of the disease. Many 
of us openly argued that we couldn't 
prevent mastitis, but would just have 
to live with it. 

Now, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has removed our best treat- 
ment from the market, while govern- 
ment regulations and consumer de- 
mand have forced us to produce a 
higher-quality milk or go out of 
business. Control of mastitis is no 
longer good enough. We can’t live 
with the disease and stay in the dairy 
business; we must prevent it. 


Progress 


Anyone who has practiced veteri- 
nary medicine in a dairy area since 
the end of World War II knows 
progress has been made. In the 1940s, 
examination of cows at a high-quality 
consignment or dispersal sale always 
showed up cow after cow with vary- 
ing degrees of the disease. Today, it 
is not unusual to examine the whole 
consignment at a sale and not find 
a single cow with clinical signs of 
mastitis. 

The New York State Mastitis 
Control Program can take much 
credit for this, along with equally fine 
programs in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. Vermont has had for several 
years a hard-working mastitis com- 
mittee that meets monthly to discuss 
the situation and to put out informa- 
tion on preventing the disease. Vet- 
erinarians at Penn State and the 
University of Pennsylvania have be- 
come recognized leaders in the field 
of mastitis diagnosis and prevention. 
The states of Maine, Rhode Island and 
New Jersey, as well as our Canadian 
neighbors, have contributed knowl- 
edge, research and cooperation in 
this progress, too. 

Still, many mastitis meetings I 
have attended have left me with a 
feeling that we talk and talk and 
don’t do a thing. In the field of masti- 
tis control are many “messiahs’” who 
have the answer...all the farmer 
needs is a particular treatment, a 
gadget to add to his milking ma- 


Mastitis meeting 
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chine, or an addition to his grain or 
udder wash, and his problems are 
solved. Some of these people are 
sincere, but at the risk of sounding 
cynical, my impression is that most 
of them have something to sell. 

A refreshing switch from this situa- 
tion was seen in Syracuse at a recent 
meeting sponsored by the milk quali- 
ty committee of the New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society. The 
chairman of the committee, Dr. 
Gene Sillick from Attica, New York, 
kept the discussion on an even plane 
by reminding all of us that mastitis 
could be prevented only by a whole 
program; there is no simple, easy, 
one-shot answer. 

Control, and eventual prevention, 
is brought about by a team effort of 
all those concerned: the dairy farmer, 
the man who does the milking, the 
veterinarian, the sanitarian, the ex- 
tension agent, the milking machine 
serviceman and the people who 
manufacture the medicine used to 
prevent the disease. Backing up this 
whole group is the person who does 
research on mastitis. 

You will note that each of these 
people or groups stand to lose their 
income if the dairy industry fails. In 
the end, the consumer is also a loser 
if the dairyman fails . . . because milk 
is still the most economical source of 
the protein and other nutrients we 
all need. 

Researchers have come up with 
plans that can prevent most forms of 
mastitis, but as we discussed a few 
issues back, coliform mastitis is still a 
problem. Two of the talks at the 
Syracuse meeting were by researchers 
Dr. Robert Eberhart, veterinarian at 
Penn State University, and Dr. Frank 
Newboult of Canada. They empha- 
sized that coliform mastitis is of many 
different types, and that even with 
everything we know about it, it’s a 
problem that will still surprise us by 
popping up at the most unexplained 
and embarrassing times. 

At least two other . speakers... 
Dr. Robert Hillman, a veterinary 
clinician from Cornell, and Dr. 
Lewis Watson from Pulaski, New 
York... brought out the fact that 
we can't just try to prevent one type 
of mastitis or say that when we elim- 
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— and now for that bit of farm land 
your uncle left you in his will.’’ 
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inate one kind that another becomes 
more prevalent. If this happens, we 
are not doing a complete job. 

The complete job, according to 
Dr. Hillman, covers eight points. 
They were numbered, but Dr. Hill- 
man reminded us that no one point 
is more important than the other and 
each must be observed to be an ef- 
fective program. 


I list the eight points in summary 
since each one could involve a whole 
article: 

1. Raise calves properly. Prevent 
sucking, keep in clean surroundings 
and grow out to strong, healthy 
heifers. This includes keeping the 
herd and springing heifers where 
they can’t pick up infection before 
calving. 

2. Avoid muddy barnyards and 
filthy housing conditions. A spotless 
milking parlor and clean stable don’t 
help much if cows must climb 
through a mudhole to get from one 
to the other. 

3. Milking machine maintenance. 
This goes from liner care (two sets 
alternated weekly) all the way to 
the vacuum pump. (Is it big enough 
for the job you expect it to do? If 
you replace it with a bigger one, 
do you change the rest of the system, 
including line size, to balance it? 

4. Cleanliness at milking. Do you 
use filthy wash water? Worse yet, do 
you wet cows and not dry them be- 
fore putting on units? 

5. Milking procedure. The im- 
portance of never changing routine 
... the danger of overmilking ... the 
need to understand the reason why 
we milk as we do... proper stimula- 
tion... what we do after milking 
...are all important. Your veteri- 
narian is a good man with whom to 
discuss milking procedures. 

6. Teat dipping. Recognized dips 
must be used at every milking, and 
used immediately after the unit is 
removed. Dipping for a week prior 
to freshening and during the first 
week after drying off is important, 
but often not done. 

7. Dry cow treatment. Discuss 
this with your veterinarian. Make 
sure you are not putting in worth- 
less remedies, or introducing other 
infection with unsanitary procedures. 

8. Vaccination. This is usually not 
called for, but in certain cases may 
help. Again discuss with your veteri- 
harian. 


Discussion 


Dr. Watson asked Dr. L. A. Wager 
of the New York State Mastitis Con- 
trol Program to describe some tech- 
niques that veterinarians could use 
in securing cultures from cows having 
mastitis that would grow instead of 
being reported negative. Listening 
to the innovative methods he de- 
scribed, and feeling his enthusiasm for 
his job, made me again realize how 
fortunate we in New York State are 
to have this program to help us. 

A question period after the formal 
talks brought out some more inter- 
esting subjects in the mastitis-pre- 
vention field. The practice of milking 
Cows with wet teats and udder was 
said to be dangerous to both milk 
quality and the introduction of masti- 
tis to the cow’s udder. The import- 
ance of clean bedding in freestalls, 
Scraping these stalls out daily, and 
teplacing the bedding several times 
a year if necessary was mentioned. 
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Dr. Sellick brought out the point 
that it is very important that cows 
go directly to the feed bunk after 
leaving the parlor. Here they stand 
and eat while the teat ends have 
time to close. If they go to their 
stalls and lie down at this time, the 
teat ends, even after dripping, are 
wide open to be infected from the 
stall bed. 

Newer methods of treating acute 
cases of mastitis were discussed. The 
importance of catching them early 
seems more important than ever. 

More than ever before, you need 
the help of your veterinarian when 
it comes to mastitis prevention. By 
teaming his knowledge with that of 
the sanitarian, the extension agent, 
and the milker serviceman, you can 
prevent mastitis. 
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systems is this Chore-Boy Turnstyle 
Lactorium. Originally developed in Europe, Australia and New Zealand, 
this unit incorporates many features designed particularly for use in the 
United States. A new publication describing the system may be obtained 
by writing to Dept. AA, Chore-Boy Division, Golay & Co., Inc., Cambridge 
City, Indiana 47327. 





helps you 


Engineered for simple ruggedness, Patz feed handling 
equipment delivers years of dependable service. Choose a 


single machine or a complete work-saving system — there's a 
full range of Patz silo unloaders, conveyors, material movers 


and feeders to fit your beef or dairy herd feeding layout. 


You'll work smarter... with 


Patz Feeding Systems... your link to quality. 





Patz Circular 
Feeders. 


Patz. 





Patz Manger 
Feeders. 





; Patz Overhead 





Feeders. 


work smarter... 
not harder. 








Patz Silo Unloaders, 
Material Movers, Conveyors, 
Straight-Line Feeders. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


YES, I'd like more information on: 

L] Straight-Line Feeders 

_] Overhead Feeders (J Silo Unloaders 
L] Circular Feeders L] Conveyors 

L] Manger Feeders __L) Material Movers 
L) Other 


Name 
Address 
City State Zip 


Phone No. 
1am an LJ owner L) manager LJ student 





COMPANY 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 


Cattle feeders, silo unloaders, conveyors, 
material movers, barn cleaners, manure 


stackers, manure spreaders A-81 
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Dryers and 
Little Re 


Prepare yourself for this year’s harvest with 
M & W products, famous the world over for 
their superiority in design, craftsmanship and 
construction. This superiority is especially 
evident in the 4 M & W Concurrent Flow Grain 
Dryers (650A, 450A, 255A & 155), the Little 
Red Wagons — all the way down the line to 
the M & W Duals and Turbos. These products 
are unequalled in dependability. Unmatched 
in durability. They excel in every way possi- 
ble. This harvest and every harvest, go with 


the leader: M & W. 
MEW GEAR 


M&W GEAR COMPANY, GIBSON CITY, ILLINOIS 60936 


DUAL WHEELS 


Another product from Le 


gS See us at E.F.D. 
e Ee E Gy For information, write 
- Uebler s, Box C, Vernon, N.Y. 





High Capacity 
Forage Blowers 


Silo filling is easy with the CLOVER 56 

blower because of the extra wide hopper 

that extends 15” beyond the blower. 

This ground-hugging hopper — only 20” | 

high — accepts material without spillage ae 

from any forage wagon. UAT 
The smooth running CLOVER 56 saves time and effort during the critical 
days of silo filling and will deliver top performance year after year. 


Clover-Line Products distributed by: 


* Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 

Some acta ot Pd L LCL gL 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


¢ Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


° Bellows & May, Inc. 


; * Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


NESSETH 


MANURE DISPOSAL SYSTEM 





Barn Pump (1) pumps liquid manure underground from barn to storage pit or lagoon. 
Pit Pump (2) breaks up crust, mixes into fine slurry and fills (3) Tank Slinger. 


At the UEBLER DISPLAY — EMPIRE FARM DAYS 
or write for literature. VEBLER’S, Dept. AA, Vernon, N.Y. 13476 
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Considerable publicity accompanied the promotion of sugar beets as a 


crop for the Northeast in the 1960's. 


Rise and fall 
of sugar beets 


Editor's note: By golly, somebody 
representing the USDA up in Maine 
is carrying out a feasibility study for 
growing sugar beets and has con- 
cluded, “The outlook for sugar beets 
in Maine is good if production prob- 
lems can be overcome.” This stirring 
of renewed interest leads me to pub- 
lish Prof. Stanley Warren's appraisal 
of the sugar beet situation... past, 
present, and future. He's recently 
retired from his position as professor 
of farm management at Cornell 
University. 

People can live without sugar, but 
they do not wish to. 

Cane sugar has been used as food 
in parts of the world for more than 
two thousand years. 

In 1747, a German chemist ex- 


tracted sugar from beets. About 
1800, beet sugar factories were 


started in Europe. The first success- 
ful attempts to start a beet sugar 
industry in the United States were 
after the Civil War. 

In 1973, three million tons of beet 
sugar (refined basis) were produced 
in the United States. This makes 29 
pounds per person in the country. 
Twenty-six percent of this produc- 
tion was in California. Eight states 


— California, Idaho, Washington, 
Minnesota, Colorado, Michigan, 


Nebraska, and North Dakota — pro- 
duced 82 percent of the total. 


Cuba 


In 1959, Fidel Castro took control 
of Cuba. Cuba had been a major 
source of cane sugar for the United 
States. Our decision to place an 
embargo on trade with Cuba left a 
“vacuum” in the sugar bowl. The 
movements to fill this vacuum were 
many and varied. 

One of the strangest results of the 
Cuban situation was the promotion 
of sugar beets as a crop for the stony 
soils of central New York and Aroos- 
took County, Maine. Promotional 
activities started in New York in 
1961, and in Maine in 1962. In both 
areas, attempts were made to inter- 
est established sugar beet companies 
from the western states. Representa- 
tives of these companies visited New 
York and Maine and quietly decided 
not to accept the opportunities of- 
fered. 


When experienced beet sugar 
companies turned down the op- 


portunities to build plants in New 
York and Maine, the promoters 
turned to companies with experi- 
ence in other businesses. In New 
York, a manufacturer of soft drinks 
built the plant; in Maine, a potato 
processor. The net result was that 
inexperienced operators tried to 
make a success of a venture in which 
experienced operators were not 
interested. 


Problems 


The record of problems encoun- 
tered is fantastic. The acreages 
planted were never up to the allot- 
ments; the yields per acre were 
poor; the processing plants never 
operated as planned. Beets were 
shipped from central New York to 
Easton, Maine — a distance of more 
than 700 miles. One problem that 
was never solved was the separation 
of stones from the beets — particu- 
larly small stones locked during the 
growing process between the roots 
of the beets. The slicers in the fac- 
tories were not made to slice stones! 

Commercial crops of beets were 
grown in New York for five years — 
1965 to 1969, and in Maine for four 
years — 1966 to 1969. By 1969, 
both the New York and Maine plants 
were controlled by F. H. Vahlsing, 
Jr. as part of his “multi-corporation” 
empire. In December of 1969, the 
sugar beet part of Mr. Vahlsing’s 
empire collapsed. Growers received 
only token payments for the 1969 
crop. 

Since 1969, beets have not been 
grown in New York or Maine. Sugar 
beet equipment on the farms and in 
the plants is rusting away. Many 
farmers lost a lot of money. Money 
put into the plants by government 
agencies and others have been writ- 
ten off. The areas are now recovel- 
ing from the bad dream. Here are 
two conclusions: 

1. If you want to compete with 
another area in the production of 
something — visit that area— look 
over their production — look at their 
natural conditions. Then decide 
whether you want to take them 0M. 

2. If people experienced in the 
business consider that your areé 
cannot compete — do not then de- 
cide that all it will take to make 
your area competitive is to line up 
some inexperience! 
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“It's 


a 1-row 


machine and its 
all Superpicker.” 


Don't let the size of this 1-row machine fool you. It’s pure 
Superpicker! And that means big capacity from its long, 
tapered floating points and aggressive snapping rolls, all 
the way back to its wide wagon elevator. It'll bring in more 
of your crop with less field loss— whether you've got a 
bumper crop, or if it’s one of those lean years when every 
ear counts. Whether your crop stands tall in the field or is 
down and tangled. 


It's got those great Superpicker snapping rolls...and 
Flexi-Finger presser wheels on its big husking bed, 
for cleaner husking. What's more, you can buy a 1-row 
machine for husking your ear corn or a 1-row machine for 
delivering snapped corn. 


Like farmers say, ‘It’s a 1-row machine and it’s all Super- 
picker.’ Believe it. And see for yourself at your New Idea 
dealers. 


cary Ja ¥ 


75 YEARS SERVICE TO AGRICULTURE 


We make your job alittle easier. 


Coldwater, Ohio 45828 
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And these New Idea dealers make buying a little easier. 
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Helm Agric. Equipment 


BLOSSVALE 
Jay’s Sales & Service, Inc. 
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MELROSE 


MENDON 
Saxby Implement Co. 
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Pleasant View Farms 
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Krakau Imp]. Co., Inc. 
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Paul F. Culbert & Sons 
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Manwaring Equipment Co. 
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FEED HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT CATALOGS y 


P & D MFG. CO. INC. pert. e==eeSh 
PLAINFIELD, ILLINOIS 60544 AA —=—— 
[CU BEEF [[] DAIRY SSS 
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[.] HAVE FEED HANDLING ADVISOR CONTACT ME. 


[.] PLEASE SEND ME FREE FEED HANDLING 
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MOHAWK 


P.O. Box 3605, Temple, Texas 76501, 817-778-1631 


NO. 1 CHOICE FOR DEPENDABLE 
FARM EQUIPMENT 


SEE OUR UNITS IN OPERATION AT 
THE EMPIRE FARM DAYS, AUG. 6, 7,8 


CHISEL PLOWS 


From 5’ to 21’ 
Pull or Lift 
(Options To 

Fit Your Needs) 


* RUGGED 
* DEPENDABLE 
* MORE FEATURES 


PHONE 
STATE ZIP 


{-] Manager 








[-] Owner 



























Pastures - Roadsides 
Stalks 


ROTARY CUTTERS 
4 









From 4’ to 14’ Flex 
A Size For Your Needs 








Distributed by: 
J.S. Woodhouse, Inc. - W. Springfield, Mass. 
and all Woodhouse Branches 
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FIRST CLASS MAIL 


Soe 
GREATEST ASSET 


Editor's note: Following is a portion 
of farewell remarks by Patricia Hait, 
Delaware County (New York) dairy 
princess, on the occasion of surren- 
dering her crown to the current year’s 
dairy princess: 

The greatest asset in the world is 
its youth . . . the leaders of tomor- 
row. And the greatest asset we youth 
can have is being 
brought up in the 
rural community. 
Let’s all try to 
preserve this 
ruralatmosphere! 

I’vebeenaway, 
living among the 
ivy-covered walls ie 
at Cornell. Al- Ft 
though there isf | 
much beauty to Patricia Hait 
be admired there, being away has 
helped me to cherish the glorious 
Catskill Mountains where I am proud 
to have been brought up. 

Well, you say, your kids don’t 
appreciate where they live. Believe 
me, someday they will! At a certain 
point, that walk into the back pasture 
to get cows will no longer seem like 
work, but a privilege to see the 
beauty and quiet of nature. 

Being on the threshold between 
youth and adulthood, I can look 
both back and ahead. I would like 
to express my views of what we 
youth need in order to gain most 
from our rural upbringing. Here is a 
recipe for growing the dairyman’s 
great asset: 

2 cups loyalty 

1 heaping measure of opportunity 
5 tablespoons hope 

4 quarts faith 

1 cup discipline (very necessary) 

3 teaspoons forgiveness 

4 cups laughter 

Season well with love 

Take faith, hope, and loyalty . . . 
mix well with the opportunity to 
make decisions. This builds in all 
a sense of responsibility. Blend in a 
full measure of discipline. Sprinkle 
abundantly with forgiveness. Add 
friendship and laughter. Fold in love 
and understanding gently, day after 
day. Simmer continually until adult- 
hood. 

You will turn out youth of blue- 
ribbon quality . . . winners in the 
game of life. These youth are the 
dairyman’s greatest asset, as well 
as the future of agriculture in New 
York State. 


NO TEACHERS 


I am in full sympathy with the 
argument that teachers should not 
serve on school boards. 

A frequent function of the school 
board is to serve as an evaluative 
body when considering the proposals 
of the district superintendent in such 
matters as building programs, staffing 
patterns, budgets, and so on. Fre- 
quently, the board must modify or 
even reject the superintendent’s pro- 
posal, in an adversary situation which 
inevitably arises when someone must 





say “no” to someone else. 

Given the close professional rela- 
tionship among superintendents, | 
suggest to you that it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult for a teacher/school 
board member to respond negatively 
to a superintendent’s proposal, no 
matter how ill-considered or exces- 
sive such proposal may be. I have 
observed in all too many instances 
how the connection between super- 
intendents makes the teacher who 
is employed in one district unable to 
function dispassionately as a member 
of a school board in a neighboring 
district. 

Public education in the Northeast 
is in serious trouble today, and not 
least among the reasons is the in- 
creasing failure of local school boards 
to govern their districts prudently. 
An acceptance of administrator 
judgment, rather than board judg- 
ment, over an extended period of 
time, may be easier than sitting in 
considered judgment on administra- 
tion proposals, but does not lead to 
healthy public education. 

Observing how difficult it seems 
to be, even for board members totally 
independent in an economic sense 
of the educational establishment, to 
say “no” when necessary, I suggest 
that it is virtually impossible for 
the teacher/board member to do so. 
— Martin S. Harris, Jr.. Educational 
Consulting Services, Brandon, Ver- 
mont 


INHERITANCE TAX 


No word of mine is strong enough 
for this lousy, pernicious, unfair 
business called “inheritance tax” — 
politicians cutting out a big slice 
of the last savings a dead person has 
left, hopefully for children or some 
other near and dear beneficiary. 

A person works hard, sacrifices 
and lays up a little property for old 
age and to pass on to his heirs. He 
pays property tax, income tax, tax 
on all he eats, wears or uses all his 
lifetime — besides a few hidden taxes 
the bureaucrats take out for good 
measure. Then when she or he dies, 
the vultures come in and pick the 
dead bones with this so-called inheri- 
tance tax. I despise the very word! 

Is it any wonder those who have 
saved up a little nest egg feel they 
might better spend it in riotous living 
and go on relief or some kind of 
government dole like the other smart 
guys? | 

I say inheritance taxes are so rot- 
ten they smell to the high heavens. 
Why do we let them pick our pock- 
ets all the time we are alive, and 
then come back and search our 
shrouds for more? — Mrs. Corvia 
Christian, Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








‘‘He can really play that thing!"’ 
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J.-S. WOODHOUSE CO. INC. 


Established 1843 


Serving the Northeast Agricultural Industry from 
Maine to Maryland for 1317 years. 


Equipment shown on Pages 27, 28 and 29 can be 
seen on display at the Woodhouse Exhibit during the 
Empire Farm Days, August 6, 7 and 8th. 


West Springfield, Mass. Camp Hill, Pa. Waterville, Maine Syracuse, N.Y. 
413-736-5462 717-737-0591 207-873-3288 315-463-5201 










BE PREPARED... 


WITH ARPS T ‘ « 

No matter what kind of a surprise Old Man 0 Describe All This Does 
Winter has in store for you, Arps snow removal 

equipment and your 30 to 125 HP tractor can TAKES A BOOK 


handle it. Arps new Auger Snowblowers, Blades 
and Roto Flail Snowblowers, working alone or % 
together, give you a rough and ready © 4 i 
combination that’s capable of clearing any 
amount of snow from drives, barnyards, lanes 
and live stock areas quickly and efficiently. 
Arps snow removal equipment, the best way to 
clean up the worst of winter. 



















Pan is just what we have for you—free, of course—al 
-page color brochure illustrating the money-making 
es Lathe Lane pe Ula te action that’s all yours in the Rolling Cultivator. It takes 
NEW HOLSTEIN, WISCONSIN 53061 more than 60 photographs to do it, but then the Rolling : 
| Cultivator does a lot of different things. Drop us a line 
ARPS _ and it’s yours—Lilliston, Albany, Georgia 31702. 
BUILDS 'EM 


TUFF! 










The one, the only, the original 
Lilliston-Lehman 


ROLLING.,CULTIVATOR 


Cultivates Crops « Incorporates Chemicals 
Builds Beds « Mulches Soil « Bars Off « Lays By 
The fastest, finest tillage tool on earth 


[as § Linwiston 


CORPORATION 







ROTO-FLAIL ~~ 
SNOWBLOWERS 





AUGER 
SNOWBLOWERS 


ALBANY, ae CORDELE, GEORGIA 
snaps WACO, TEXAS « WELD N.C. * SIOUX CITY, IOWA * TULARE, CALIFORNIA 
WAREHOUSES: AMARILLO, VEXAS AND WEST MEMPHIS, ARKANSAS 


PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 
BLADES 











—ViWK BUT 170 a 





Pull into your hog or cattle lot, lower the blade. One pass 
through the lot cleans a 5-ft. wide strip and loads manure from 
frozen solids to soupy liquids. The Hawk Bilt self-loading spreader 
will load about 4 tons in about one minute. Operates on concrete 
floors as well as muddy dirt lots. 


This self-loading manure spreader makes it possible for one man 
to haul as much or more manure than two men with a front end 
loader and two spreaders. And you can do the entire job of clean- 
ing, loading, hauling and unloading from the comfort of your cab. 


Fill out the coupon below for complete details and new, FREE 
literature. Works equally well for dairy, hog or beef cattle lot. Check 
the other farm oriented products from Hawk Bilt in the coupon. 
Write today. 





145 & 190 bu./hr. 
capacities 


3-, 4-, 5-, 6-, 
& 7.5-ton models 


rolls bales up 
to 1,200 Ibs. 


easily handles 
today's giant bales and 8-ton models 


2-ton, 5-ton 





HAWK BILT COMPANY 


Vinton, lowa 52349 
Gentlemen: 


I’m interested in your self-loading manure spreader. Also, I’d 
like to know more about: 








State Zip 


ce CHROMALLOY AMERICAN COMPANY VU 


oan 


eran 
Ceeders 


Toren 
equipment 


America’s finest broadcasting equip- 
ment. Seeders and chemical broad- 
casters mount on front or rear of any 
tractor—go on and off in minutes— 
are available in 36 modification. 
choices. Entire line backed by over 25 
years of continuous service. 


26 qt., 3 and 5 bu. 
Chemical Broadcasters 


26 qt., 3 and 5 bu. PTO 
and Electric Seeders 


CRs 
Ge 
NIE 


3’ and 5’ Seeder-Fertilizer Spreaders 


Garber Seeders, Inc., Dept. 509, St. Paris, Ohio 43072 





[] manure spreaders [roll baler [] grain dryer 
[] fertilizer spreaders [] bale carrier 

Name i 
Rural Route Town 





THE SNOW COMPANY 






® 





OMAHA, NEBR. 68112 


POWER-FLO 
AUGERS 


Snowco’s center drive design 
makes the difference. It requires 
less power, moves grain faster 
..even high moisture grain. 


Other Power-Flo features include 
a pressure relief door on the dis- 
charge hood, andan intake guard 
assembly. 


Available in 6” and 8” tubes, 
lengths 25’ to 67’, post-type or 
A-type transport. Powered by 
electric or hydraulic motor, 
gasoline engine or PTO. Gravity 
or swing-away hoppers. 








Power-Flo Auger with 
PTO Drive Illustrated 


Other Snowco augers include: Chal- 
lenger 6’ models with center drive in 
32’ to 47’ lengths; Utility models in 
12’ to 35’ lengths; Master Utility 
models in 25’ and 35’ lengths. 


THE SNOW 
COMPANY 


Division of Beatrice Foods Co. 
4389 McKinley, Omaha, Nebr. 68112 








Z nipco 


fakes the nip 
out of cold country 
chores... 


You'll find hundreds of uses for 
Knipco" oil-fired portable heat- 
ers... quickly warms up work 
areas... thaws frozen engines, 
pipes and silage. Instant heat in 
all kinds of climates — even down 
to 40° below. Automatic flame- 
out control requiring minimal at- 
tendance. From the world’s No. 
1 portable heater manufacturer, 
select from four popular models 

- 50,000 to 150,000 BTU’s per 
hour. Don’t wait for cold weath- 
er, see your Knipco heater dis- 
tributor now. M-4659 


Koehring 


Master Division 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 





DARF 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers Of 
@ Wheel Type Hay Rakes 


@ Windrow Turners 


Front and 3-pt. mounted 
1, 2 and 3 wheel models 


e@ Mini-Rakes for lawn and 
garden tractors. 


® Wood rakes for clearing 
new ground. 


@ Sweet and Irish Potato 
Diggers 

3 Pt. Lift 

1 and 2-row models. 


Darf Corporation 
P.O. Box 109 
Edenton, N. C. 27932 


Many of these products are 
distributed in New York and 
New England by 


J. S. Woodhouse Company 


i Alem Alcala 


BRINLY 


COMPACTOR - RAKE 


NO MORE HAND BAGGING OF LEAVES, 
GRASS CLIPPINGS, LAWN DEBRIS WITH 
THIS. COMBINATION SWEEPING-COM- § 
PACTING UNIT. DEPOSITS LEAVES IN | 
DISPOSABLE PLASTIC BAG, REUSABLE G 
BAG OR OPTIONAL EXTRA-CAPACITY 
DUMP HOPPER. 


Especially suited for 

INDUSTRIAL SITES « INSTITUTIONS ° 
PARKS * ESTATES « GOLF COURSES ° 
ETC. 


Surprisingly low priced » Ground drive ° 


Attaches with one pin to garden tractor §& 


drawbar (minimum 8 hp) 


Manufactured by 


iBRINLY-HARDY CoO. 


Pe. Box 1116 Louisville, Ky. 40201 § 





J- 8S. WOODHOUSE CO. INC. 





A Rotavator will bring you closer to it... 
and do it faster... than any other imple- 
ment, or combination of implements you 
can use. 

With a Rotavator, you are in absolute con- 
trol of the tilth, no matter what the condition 
of your soil. You can achieve complete seed- 
bed preparation in a single pass... Rota- 
vated beds warm up faster and retain 
moisture better to encourage early germi- 
nation and good root development, provid- 
ing the ideal environment for seeds and 
transplants. 

Rotavators work equally well in other 
operations ... bedding, mulching, cultiva- 
ting. . chemical incorporation. To get the 
best possible seedbed .. . look to Rotavator! 


THE HOWARD ROTAVATOR COMPANY, INC. 





Dept. 422 « Harvard, Illinois 60033 
A Member oe the Rotary Hoes Group of Companies 


. 











fit’s 


mee \ possible 


[HOWARD] 
VD 








WIDEST SELECTION 
UNDER THE SUN 


For the broadest, most complete 
line of forage blowers anywhere, 
it's KOOLS . . . four heavy-duty, 
high capacity, longer-lasting 
blower models provide the widest 











variety of choice in forage 
blowers available today. 


Every blower model has built-in 
quality, dependability, performance 
and capacity. Designed with one 
thing in mind — filling silos easier 
and faster. 

Look over the most complete line 
under the sun! 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


TOOMEY’S 
GAS STATION 





meta 






plus 


UTILITY 
Steel 


Easily positioned by 
one man 


Sturd 


steel frame construction 


raising mechanism 


special applications 


aluminum alloy or 


Rugged all bolted construction 


Plow-contour flights on chain 
or heavy duty rubber belt 


Dolly with no-ratchet self-locking 


Wide range of accessories for 


OLA 


with 


eleva mre 
















HARVEST- 
HANDLER 
: Aluminum 


THE BELT CORPORATION 


ORIENT, OHIO 43146 


“We got a 30 premium 
for our M-C dried corn,” 


DALE RIGG, West Unity, Ohio 





When you’re considering buying a grain dryer, don’t 
overlook the advantages an M-C Continuous Dryer 
will bring you in the quality of the finished prod- 
uct! Dale Rigg found that his M-C Dryer paid him a 
handsome bonus at 30¢ per bushel at the elevator 
because of the superior quality of his dried corn. 
This is a fact: No other dryer or drying system can 
offer you more consistent quality of dried product 
than an M-C. Ask any owner! Add to that the auto- 
matic moisture control and year-after-year trouble- 
free operation you get with an M-C and you can 
see why more farmers are buying M-C Continuous 
Dryers every year. Please take a minute to drop us 
a postcard asking for complete details. You'll be 
glad you did. 


Iron Horse Quality Equipment 


| MATHEWS COMPANY 


DEPT. D-312 AA 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 








“Tt mows tangled, 
downed hay non-stop.’ 


KARL E. PETERSON, Addy, Wash 





An M-C Rotary Scythe is the best equipment invest- 

ment you can make for 4 basic reasons: 

1. It mows, conditions and Windrows (or swaths) 
any forage crop. 


2. It’s fast because it works non-stop. Positively 
won't skip or plug. 
3. Nothing can beat it for mowing a down, tangled 


crop—regardless of its condition. 

4. It cuts and windrows corn stalks or straw fast. 
Ask any M-C Rotary Scythe owner what he thinks 
about the machine. Listen carefully and you’ll learn 
why the M-C Rotary Scythe is becoming the most 
popular machine among farmers who demand more 
for their money... why it’s called the best ma- 
chine of its type on the market—BAR NONE! Avail- 
able in 7 ft. and 9 ft. models. Write for complete 
details—or better yet, ask your M-C Dealer. 


tron Horse Quality Equipment 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


DEPT. S-104 AA 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 





MATHEWS peo 











Don’t push your snow problems aside, 
Blow them away with a 


Rotary Snow Plow 


MCKEE 


006 
SOG 


Plowing snow aside only creates 
the bigger problem of drifting the 
next time it snows. 


With a McKee Rotary Snow Plow, 
you blow snow away — way out 
of the way. No banks are left to 
catch drifting snow next storm. 


McKee Bros. Limited, build a 
model of Rotary Snow Plow to fill 
virtually every farm need—years 
of experience and quality product 
has made us Number 1 


CORN HOG 


Eliminate costly drying and storage systems and the need for day 
to day grinding of feed. 


The 


The McKee Corn Hog grinds up to 20 tons of high moisture shelled 
or ear corn per hour — and blows it into storage bins or silos up 
to 80 feet high. 


Select a gravity hopper or hydraulically powered auger feeder and 
keep well ahead of even the largest combines or pickers — Com- 
plete grinding at har- 

vest time with a high 

capacity, simple and 

dependable McKee 

Corn Hog. 


Manufactured by: 


McKEE BROS. LIMITED 


ELMIRA, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Distributed coast to coast in Canada and the U.S.A. 


Another product from 


e See us at E.F.D. 
e eC - & For information, write 
Ueblers, Box C, Vernon, N.Y. 


Leaders in accurate spreading for 25 years 
Truck & tractor drawn spreaders 
4 to 20 tons capacity for all dry materials 


Distributors for the Willmar line of liquid & dry 
fertilizer spreaders & nursing units. 


See us at 1974 Empire Farm Days. 


Stoltzfus Mfg. Inc. 


Box M296 Morgantown, Pa. 19543 Phone 215/286-5147 


ANDERSON 
ROCK 
PICKER STEREO TAPES 


=o FROCK + SOUL 


COUNTRY eWESTERN 
GOSPEL*PARTY 


a i 
Yaa ae gt ty 
ALL ORIGINAL ARTISTS! 


For FREE tape list and order 
blank write to: JQBBERS 


P.O. BOX 1863 e DURHAM, NC 27702 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
ree MC Me Lees Le Mee LT eat 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
UL UL Me ae OMS Ce 
Eye Let Me Lea] ae 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


TS ae VY Me al Stel Ret LD 
A/C 406 442-5560 





What's NEW 


ac aca) 
Ss aaanainEnnanenemenmneeeseemeteel 





by Bill Pardee 


Seeding tips 


Wheat and barley prices are roller- 
coasting their way through another 
year. Where they'll go next is any- 
body’s guess, as worldwide weather 
factors continue to swing supply, 
demand and price. This makes plan- 
ning for the coming year particularly 
tough. 

However, it seems sure that (1) 
demand will remain strong, and (2) 
planted acres will continue high. 
This means that weather during the 
coming year will dictate price . 
weather the world around, since 
we re squarely in the world market. 
Drought in the Ukraine can affect 
our price nearly as much as a bump- 
er crop in Kansas. 

Present prices are down from their 
all-time peaks of last year, but still 
up compared to historical levels. 
This means continued strong interest 
in these crops, both from regular 
grain growers and from farmers 
who've never grown these crops 
before. 

Whether you grow wheat or bar- 
ley regularly, or are wondering 
whether you might try some this 
fall, here are factors to consider, as 
well as growing tips for top yields, 
drawn from Northeast agronomy 
research trials and from on-farm ex- 
perience. : 

First, note that while prices are up, 
so are costs. Added expenses for fer- 
tilizer, fuel, equipment and _ labor 
all boost the price of growing wheat. 
Dr. George Casler, Cornell agricul- 
tural economist, predicts out-of- 
pocket costs for next year will aver- 
age $75 per acre for growing wheat 
or barley. He adds $25 or so per 
acre as a charge for the land, making 
total costs at least $100 per acre. 
This is an average figure; your costs 
may be higher or lower. 


Yields 


This means you'll need good wheat 
yields to turn a profit. High prices 
help too, but you can make money 
at 50 bushels per acre with $2.50 
wheat. At a 25-bushel yield, you'll 
need at least $4 a bushel to break 
even. Average yields generally run 
35-40 bushels per acre, though some 
growers get 50-60 bushels in good 
years. 

If you're new at growing wheat, 
check out local wheat prices in your 
area. If you're in a traditional wheat- 
growing area, you probably have 
ready markets close by. But if you’re 
in northern or eastern New York, 
New England, or elsewhere far re- 
moved from wheat buyers, your 
wheat price will be reduced by the 
costs of getting the grain into normal 
wheat channels. If this distance is 
great you may find your wheat sel- 
ling at feed grain prices, along with 
corn. 


If you're not sure about your local 
situation, check this out before you 
plant the crops. Wheat makes good 
feed and you may choose to grow 
it for that purpose. But if so, use a 
price roughly equal to that of corn 
in anticipating your returns. 

Equipment for wheat is standard 
on many Northeast farms, particu- 
larly those growing other grains. A 
grain drill, combine and weed spray- 
er are basic. Custom operators can 
be hired for combining, spraying, 
even drilling in most areas of New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

Grain drying facilities aren't need- 
ed every year, but are darn nice to 
have during a wet harvest season. 
One big advantage is that they per- 
mit earlier harvest to beat field 
sprouting, and prevent spoilage in 
the bin. Depends on how much 
wheat you grow, but if you're really 
in the business, a dryer can pay, 
particularly if you can spread costs 
by drying corn, oats or other crops. 


Seed Choice 


Choosing seed is a major step, be- 
cause right here you set the genetic 
ceiling for your crop. Top-quality 
seed of superior varieties is the first 
input towards maximizing profit. 
Scrub seed, with uncertain paren- 
tage, unknown germination, and 
weed seed content can limit your 
potential before you start. 

Certified seed is basic here, be- 
cause it has passed rigorous checks 
for genetic purity. Your seed tag 
will describe the germination, weed 
seed content and purity of the seed, 
all important factors in picking the 
best. It’s tempting, with newly har- 
vested grain in your bin, to sow this 
and save dollars on purchased seed. 
But this can be poor economics un- 
less you can get this professionally 
cleaned and analyzed. 

I’ve seen too many problem fields 
stemming from “good” homegrown 
seed. Thin stands and weeds are 
common problems. Diseases also 
build up in homegrown seed. This 
past spring I saw one field with 
25 percent loss from loose smut. This 
man’s loss could have paid for cer- 
tified seed, and bought him a new 
car to boot. 


Variety Choice 


Today’s varieties of wheat and 
barley are the best ever. Among the 
white wheats favored by New York 
millers, the hot new variety is Arrow, 
just out from Dr. Neal Jensen’s grain 
breeding program at Cornell. Arrow 
equals the popular Yorkstar in yield, 
and has stronger straw and higher 
test weight. Arrow is an excellent 
choice, particularly if lodging is 4 
problem, but Yorkstar continues to 


(Continued on page 34) 
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NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Schedule of Events 


August 27 — September 2 


Tuesday, August 27 


A.M. 


8:00 FFA Dairy Showmanship 


9:00 


9:30 


10:00 


10:00 


11:00 


11:30 

P.M. 

12:00 
1:00 


2:30 


4-H and FFA Dairy Cattle Judg- 
ing Contest Finals 

FFA Livestock Judging Contest 
Forage and Grain Judging 
Guernsey, Brown Swiss and 
Milking Shorthorn 4-H Classes 
4-H Beef Fitting and Showman- 
ship Contest 

4-H Beef Heifer Show 

NYS High School Marching 
Band Competition 

Judging Poultry, Pigeons, Rab- 
bits and Cavies 

Opening Day Ceremonies 


4-H Sheep Showmanship Con-— 


test 

Judging all 4-H Junior Class 
Sheep 

FFA and 4-H Demonstrations 
and Exhibits — daily 

Farm Barnyard for Children — 
daily 

4-H Swine Showmanship Contest 
4-H Sheep Show 

4-H Swine Show 


Auburn Children’s Theater — 
daily 
Food Demonstrations — also 


12:30, 2:00, 3:45, 5:45 p.m. daily 
Ceremonial Dances at Indian 
Village — also 4:00 and 7:00 
p.m. daily 


Flower Show — daily 


4-H Dress Review — daily 
Entertainment — Roy Clark, 
Diana Trask, the Spurrlows. 
Also 6:30 p.m. Same Wednesday 
Championship Spelling Bee 

4-H Beef Steer Show 

Jersey and Ayrshire Judging 
Veterinary Surgery on Animals 
Also 12:00, 2:30, 5:00 and 7:30 
p-m. — daily 


3:00 
6:00 


7:00 


Open Steer Classes 


Entertainment — Jack Kochman 
Auto Thrill Show — also 8:30 
p-m. Same Wednesday 

4-H Sheep Blocking and Trim- 
ming Contest 


Wednesday, August 28 


A.M. 
7:45 
8:00 


9:00 


10:00 
10:30 
11:30 
P.M. 

12:30 


1:00 


2:00 


3:00 


7:00 


7:30 


Tractor Operators Contest 
Judging Open Class Brown 
Swiss, Guernsey and Milking 
Shorthorns 

Polled Hereford Breeding 
Classes 

Judging Open Class Hampshire 
Swine 

Judging Open Class Corriedale 
and Suffolk Sheep 

Judging Youth Holstein Classes 
Horse Pulling Contest. Finals 
at 4:00 p.m. 

Dairy Goat Judging 

Women’s Day Program 
Holstein Steer Show 


Women’s Day Luncheon 
Judging Duroc Swine 

4-H Dress Review — daily 
Judging Open Class Southdown 
and Rambouillet Sheep 

Judging Horned Hereford Breed- 
ing Classes 

Fashion Show — also 5:00 p.m. 
— daily show 

Dairy Cattle Showmanship 
Finals — All Breeds 

Sheep Judging — Open Class 
Oxford and Shropshire 

Swine Judging — Open Class 
Chester White 


Thursday, August 29 


A.M. 
8:00 


Driver Dick Sparrow and the Schlitz 40-horse hitch of matched Belgians 


Judging Open Class Jersey and 
Ayrshires 


(Continued on page 32) 





will make a mid-day tour of the fairgrounds daily. Hitch-up at mid-morn- 
ings in grandstand infield. 
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why 


Here are 55 reasons 


New York is now . 


NEW YORK DEALERS ADDRESS 


Andy Acomb 

Ag Equipment 

Larry Atkinson 
Rudolph Blesy 

Boss Farm Supply 
Lloyd Brown, Jr. 
James Burkhardt, Sr. 
Louis Bush 

Pat Casey 

Alson Caswell, Sr. 
Paul Curtis 

Ed Damin 

James Daniel 

Irving Ellsworth 
Ronald Eyhnor 

Gary Giles 

Rod Grogan 

Gary Hagen 
Herschel Handschuh 
Maurice Herron 
Ralph Hooker 
Gurden Hurlburt 
Darrell Kehoe 
Raymond Lane 
Weldon Lawrence, Jr. 
Karl Maxwell 


S. Merriman & D. Edick 


Dean Mikalanas 
Norman Nadeau, Jr. 


Ed Pease 


Matthew Prill 

Charles Salm 
Benjamin Sanger 
Donald Sharpe 

Elmer Sheffer 

Alvin & Jane Sherman 
Richard Shlotzhauer 
Jackson Slane 

Horace Smith 

Gordon Stoddard 
Edward Swartz 
Donald Taylor 

Ken Tuttle 

Eugene Ulatowski 
Charles Van Etten 
Robert Wagner 

Don Weaver 

Walt Weaver 
Wyoming Farm Supply 
Donald Young 


Chester Zelazny 
Lawrence Diver, RSM 


Robert Burke, RSM 
Robert Fisher, RSM 
Lynn Loken, DM 


Rt. 2 

7615 Lewiston Rd. 
Rt. 1 Box 83 
9993 Trevett Rd. 
Rt. 1 

Rt. 3 

10928 Griswold. Rd. 
Delphi Rd. 

Rt. 2 

Rt. 1 

Preston Hill Rd. 
Rt. 5 

Rt. 1 

1492 Turke Hill 
Rt. 2 

276 Quaker Rd 
Miller Rd. 

Blk Lake Rd. 


Rd. 1 
Evans Rd. 
Kehoe Rd. 


Rt. 3 Mound Rd. 
Rt. 291 

Sanger Hill Rd. 
Rt. 12 
Glenburnie Rd. 


Rt. 2 
Summit Rd. 


Rt. 6 N St. Rd. 

S. 3324 Abbott Rd. 
Rt. 8 

Rt. 1 

11255 Transit Rd. 
Rt. 1 

1675 Porterville Rd. 
Eleanor Drive 

218 Seneca St. 

N. Turnpike Rd. 
105 Didion 

Rt. 2 Van Etten 
Tiller Rd. 

Rt. 8 

Darrow Rd. 


Rt. 2 


#1 Fitchr Chapel Rd. 
7840 Maple Str. 


54 Ashwood Ave. 
Rr 
2550 Kingston Rd. 


CITY 

Arkport 
Oakfield 
Richville 
Boston 

Cape Vincent 
Marathon 
Darian 
Cazenovia 
Fort Ann 
Carthage 
Earlville 

St. Johnsville 
Warsaw 
Fairport 
Wolcott 
Scottsville 
Holland Patent 
Hammond 
Redwood 
Belleville 
Brushton 
Holland Patent 
Sandy Creek 
Cherry Valley 
Waterloo 
Marcy 
Waterville 
Sherburne 


Putnam Station 


Gorham 
Springfield 
Middleville 
West Chazy 
Auburn 
Buffalo 

West Edmeston 
Mohawk 
Wyoming 
Trumansburg 
East Aurora 
Castleton 
Chittenango 
Sherburne 
Lancaster 
Gowanda 
Munnsville 
S. New Berlin 
Sprakers 
Wyoming 
Medina 


Medina 
Basom 


Whitesboro 
Madrid 
York, PA 


Trojan Country! 


PHONE 
607/295-7983 
716/948-3511 
315/347-2787 
716/941-5102 
315/654-6084 


716/547-2241 
315/662-7049 
518/638-8810 
315/493-0049 
315/691-2883 
918/568-7567 
716/796-5502 
716/223-1135 
315/594-2837 
716/889-3571 
315/865-4163 
315/375-4497 
315/482-9092 
315/846-5415 
918/529-5470 
315/827-4676 


607/264-7176 
315/539-8021 
315/865-4033 
315/841-4375 
607/674-9431 
918/547-8296 


315/596-5200 


607/264-6377 
315/845-8763 
918/846-7385 
315/252-7636 
716/822-1892 
315/855-7590 
315/866-4449 
716/584-3781 
607/387-9872 


918/732-7420 
315/687-9270 


716/684-5360 
716/532-4016 
315/495-3664 
607/859-2451 
518/673-2290 
716/495-6493 
716/765-9080 


716/798-3953 
716/762-8267 


315/736-8569 
315/322-4407 
717/757-5973 * 


“BE SuRE TO VISIT OUR BOOTH AT EMPIRE FARM DAYS” 


Atlantic Div. Hdarts: 
2550 Kingston Rd. 
York, Pa. 17402 
Lynn Loken, DSM 


ei 


Trojan Seed Company 








POW one 
MORTON BUILDINGS |" ......... 


Unequaled Value and Appearance Judging Open Class Charolais 





Breeding Classes 
i Ne ee Yj udging Open Class Berkshire 
MACHINE eg yy Judging P 
SHEDS Ty y 8:30 FFA Safe Tractor Operation 
9:00 4H Poultry Science Judging 
Contest 
Judging Open Class Hampshire 
and Cheviot Sheep 
Small Engine Trouble-Shooting 
Contest 
Dog Obedience Classes — also 
1:00, 4:00, 6:00, 7:00 p.m.; 
Friday at 9:00 and 11:00 a.m., 
1:00, 2:00 and 4:00 p.m. 


12:30 Supreme Champion Swine 


1:00 Entertainment — George Kirby 
and the Little Angels. Also 5:00 


BUILDING A : x : mae ge: p-m. — same times on Friday 
W“CQLOR be ie af NYS Sire Races, Trotters and 
Pacers 


NY Purebred Dairy Cattle Asso- 

ciation Calf Presentations 

Judging Open Class Angus 

Breeding Classes 

Judging Open Class Dorset and 
Columbia Sheep 

UZ 


= 7. : —_- ! 1:30 Judging Open Class Holstein 
iy aie Bulls 

3:00 Judging Open Class Tunis Sheep 
6:00 4-H Polo Tournament 


CELT cea | 79° Mierod Reces— daily 
Box 30, Homer, N.Y. 13077 aa oe a 9:30 p.m. 
Phone 607/749-3945 i 


8:00 Judging Open Class Holsteins 
VISIT OUR DISPLAY AT THE 1974 EMPIRE FARM Judging Open Class Shorthorn 


Breeding Classes 
DAYS — HOLCOMB, N.Y. — AUG. 6-7-8TH. Pe Cae 


9:00 Variety of FFA Contests 
4-H Vegetable Crops Contest 
10:00 Senior Citizens’ Brunch 
11:00 4-H Polo Tournament Continues 
P.M. 
1:00 Champion Beef Carcass and 
Quality Meat Auction 
NYS Sire Races 
5:00 Horse Judging Contest Results 
6:00 4-H Horse Show 
8:30 Championship Rodeo — Same 
time Saturday 










COROSTONE SILO co.. 
Box 220 A, Weedsport, N. VN 13166 


Send me folders about OSilo Unioaders 
aoCorostone Silo O Grange Silo 





Zip 
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State 
PLEASE PRINT Saturday, August 31 


A.M. 
8:00 4-H Horse Show 
Sis ge Spe 9:00 Tractor Pulling Contest 


7 < : 10:00 dging Fruit and F 
Asa eee Judging Fruit and Farm 
P.M. 
Sh arin AS He ee, 


and Dawn — also 6:30 p.m. 
a9 b) it Lae Se Motorcycle Races 
> L : Dairy Goat Milking Contest 


Sunday, September 1 


A.M. 

10:30 Morgan Cavalcade 

11:00 Judging Historic Auto Exhibit 

P.M. 

1:30 Entertainment — The 5th Di- 
mension — also 6:30 p.m. 


3:00 State Fair Pauses Before God 
Antique Automobile Parade 


4:30 Entertainment — Serendipity 
Singers 

7:30 Parade of Champions 

8:30 Demolition Derby 


Monday, September 2 


A.M. 
8:00 4-H Horse Show 
P.M. 
1:00 Stock Car Races 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 8:00 Entertainment — The Director’s 


Show (Variety Showcase) 








Where you buy, 


As important 
acy Ere 


meee ||| 


NEW YORK 












Adams 

C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Akron 

Blew Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Brant 

Gugino Farm Equipment 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 

Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Inc, 
Cazenovia 

J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 

Burke’s Hardware & Garage, Inc. 
Cortland 

Maxon International, Inc. 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, Inc. 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
North Java 

Ortner’s 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 
Perry 

Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 


Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Yorkshire 


Helbig Equipment Co., Inc 
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Compare crew...time...forage quality. 





Compare tne new 241 Big 
Roll Baler to your present 
haying system. 

A 241 twine-wraps a 5’ x 
6’ bale of up to 1,500 Ibs., 
equal to 20-25 conventional 
bales. The round shape sheds 
water so you can store bales 
anywhere. Manpower? The 
only crew you need is you— 
for baling, handling, feeding. 

Remember, too: Com- 
pared to other “round balers’, 
only our 241 gives you loose 





Roll Saves 


bale cores for faster curing, 
less spoilage. Rubberized ny- 
lon belts for greater weather 
resistance than cotton, less 
maintenance than chains- 
and-slats. 

And...service by “full 
line” dealers coast to coast. 
Ask your IH dealer about the 
new 241. 

From field to feed bunk 
— Big Roll Saves! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





(Continued from page 30) 


be a fine variety with high yield 
potential. 

Pennsylvania wheat buyers favor 
red wheat, so that’s what’s grown 
there. Bob Pfeifer, Penn State cereal 
breeder, rates Abe and Arthur 71 
excellent. Both feature high yield 
potential and both resist a new race 
of Hessian fly that has seriously dam- 
aged older varieties in Pennsylvania. 

One special note on Abe and 
Arthur 71 is that both are covered 
by the new federal Variety Protec- 
tion Act. This means that the de- 
veloper of these varieties (Purdue 
University) has protection similar to 
a patent for these varieties, and has 
specified that only certified seed can 


be sold by variety name. You can 
sow back your own seed, but you 
cannot legally advertise this seed for 
sale nor ship it by common carrier. 
These are the first “protected” va- 
rieties to come on the market, but 
youll see more. I'll cover this impor- 
tant development in depth in this 
column in the near future. 

Far and away the best barley va- 
riety for New York is Schuyler. Its 
winter hardiness, straw strength 
and high yield potential make it a 
standout. In Pennsylvania, Pennrad 
is first choice with Barsoy an early 
maturing alternative for southern 
regions of the state where it may be 
possible to follow wheat with soy- 
beans. Besbar and Wong are older 
varieties, not equal to these vigorous 
newcomers. 
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Fertilizer may be short in some 
localities and it’s expensive every- 
where, so youll want to fine-tune 
your fertilizer rates. This is a good 
year to make extra effort to test your 
soils, to know just how much phos- 
phorus and potassium you need. Soil 
tests sent in to state labs during the 
next couple of weeks should get re- 
sults back before wheat-planting 
time. 

For New York, Shaw Reid, Cornell 
soil fertility specialist, suggests 
around 20 pounds each of phosphorus 
and potassium with high or medium 
high soil test readings for these ele- 
ments, and 40 pounds per acre with 
a low reading. Double these rates 
if you plan to add a forage seeding. 

For nitrogen, Reid suggests 20 
pounds of N for most situations, less 


ey 


Cre 


eed rolls are optional. 





Introducing the New Holland ‘890: 
A12-knife cylinder gives you 
the cutting edge you’ve always wanted. 


The more knives, the more 
uniform the cut — and when 
you ve got 12 going for you 
you're getting chop as fine as 
1 -inch. 

And that’s without a screen. 
If you want to recut, the new 
heavy-duty “890” offers you 
screens in seven Sizes. 

Best of all, everything about 


Choose the exclusive 12-knife cutterhead . . . 





or this 6-knife unit. 


this giant new harvester is built 
to keep pace with the mighty 
performance of the cutterhead. 

The drive shaft can handle up 
to 150 hp. from the tractor. The 
rugged gathering chains were 
designed for big capacity. So was 
the powerful blower fan. 

And to make sure the knives 
stay at their cutting best, a power 


SPERRY=+ 


knife sharpener comes as stan- 
dard equipment. It lets you 
restore a true bevel edge to the 
knives right in the machine! 

Head for your New Holland 
dealer to see for yourself why 
more farmers buy New Holland 
forage harvesters than any 
other kind. 


Sperry New Holland is a division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 


naa 


New! Snapper head for ear corn silage. 


if you anticipate lodging, or if you’ 
including a seeding in your wheet, 
You can go higher, up to 60 pounis 
or so, on soils where lodging is rare 
or never a problem. 

Penn State recommendations a 
essentially the same, except on lc 
fertility soils, where they suggé 
up to 80 pounds of P and K p 
acre. 

For details on fertilizer recom- 
mendations for New York, check t! 
“1974 Cornell Recommends for Fie 
Crops” publication; for Pennsylvania, 
check the “1974 Penn State Agro 
omy Guide.” And discuss your sp 
cific situation with your local exte»- 
sion agent. 

While you're at it, note the p 
rating in your soil test and add lin 
as needed if your pH is below 6 
Youll get increased winter-killing 
of both wheat and barley at pii 
levels below 6, as well as increased 
tie-up of expensive phosphorus. 
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Seed treatment protects seed fro 
diseases carried on the seed or lying 
wait in the soil. Best bet is to so 
commercially-treated seed. Other- 
wise, you should do the job yourse'f 
before planting with a dust or drill 
box treatment. 

Youll find many compounds on 
sale, with a confusing variety 
trade names. All contain one or more 
of several basic fungicides that are 
well tested and cleared for use. b 
gredients must be listed on the labe 
Look for one or more of the follov 
ing: captan, maneb, thiram, a1 
terrazale for seed rot and seedling 
blight, and HCB and PCNB for 
covered smut. The last two are ofte 
added to one or more of the others 
for broad-spectrum control ove 
several organisms. 

Loose smut of wheat and _ barle 
is a tougher fungus, riding inside 
the seed, safe from all the chemica 
mentioned. Not too many years ag 
our only control of this disease was 
hot water treatment .. . a sweat 
and tricky job. Those of you wh 
tried this remember that it was a! 
most as easy to kill the seed as 
was to get the fungus. 

Now the chemical Vitavax does th 
job but it’s expensive and general! 
used only on foundation or breeder 
seed. With good clean-up at th 
level, certified seed, one or two gel 
erations removed, should be essen 
tially free of loose smut. Tight ce 
tification standards are enforced | 
Northeast seed fields to minimiz 
loose smut content. 

Now until mid-August is best tin 
for making summer seedings of a! 
falfa. If spring rains kept you from 
making all the seedlings you planne 
now’s the time to sow some ada 
tional acreage. With any luck you 
should harvest 70 to 80-percent © 
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a normal crop next summer and be 
of and running for subsequent years. 

The only real trick in making 
summer seedings is to be sure you 
have good soil contact with your 
seed. It needs this to gain water for 
germination and growth under sum- 
mer conditions. 

To get this, work your soil well 
(no minimum tillage here), then roll 
your ground, sow your seed, cover 
and roll again to firm soil around the 
secd. A cultipacker-type like the 
popular Brillion seeder does a first- 
rate job since the seed drops between 
tvo rollers, the first firming the soil 
below the seed, and the second 
apove. 

if you don’t have a Brillion, note 
that rolling before sowing is impor- 
tant to firm the soil so water can 
move up to the seed. Seed sown in 
a light, fluffy soil may get enough 
water to germinate from a passing 
shower, but fail to get its roots into 
moist soil before it dries. 


Varieties 

Summer sowing practices are the 
same as for spring seedings. Choose 
top varieties (Saranac and Iroquois 
for example), apply lime and fer- 
tilizer as needed. (Check local ex- 
tension recommendations or publi- 
cations like “Cornell Recommends” 
or “Penn State Agronomy Guide.”) 

One bonus in the summer is that 
weed control is easier, since weeds 
will normally be less of a problem. 
Most times you won't need a her- 
bicide. 

In summer seedings, we're talking 
primarily about alfalfa and grass. 
We've seen successful August seed- 
ings with birdsfoot trefoil, but lots 
of failures, too. Trefoil is slower to 
start, and often doesn’t develop 
enough plant size to get through the 
winter. If you farm in the Hudson 
Valley or in long season areas of 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania, you 
can probably get Viking trefoil going 
in time, but Empire types are slower 
and less likely to make it. All tre- 
foil varieties are a poor gamble at 
this time of year in upstate New 
York. 

Note the term “summer seedings.” 
Both Penn State and Cornell agron- 
Omists point to mid-August as okay 
for alfalfa, but chances for success 
go down rapidly as the days go by 
into late August and September. 
Again, plants just lack time to get 
well-started before cold weather. 

50, if you can use the forage next 
year, check your stubble fields or 
other open land. Now may be a good 
time to get them seeded down to a 
good stand of alfalfa-grass. 





‘GOSH, MOM, 1 DIDN'T THINK YOU'D 
TAKE !T HARD LIKE THIS JUST 
BECAUSE | CAN'T PLOW TODAY!" 
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Due to the rapidly increasing value of hay and protein, alfalfa and other 
forage crops demand better care. This care must include good weed 
control. With KERB 50-W, you have the best tool available today for top 
weed control in alfalfa, clovers, trefoil, vetch and sainfoin. This new, 
proven herbicide from Rohm and Haas controls weeds that drag down the 
total protein content of your hay. Used with other good management 
practices, KERB can help you maintain a productive stand and can reduce 
your cash outlay for those expensive protein supplements you must use 
to fortify poor hay. 

KERB is easy to use. It can be applied to new seedings or established 
stands and can be put on by ground or air. It does not require soil 
incorporation, and a single application in 
the fall will do the job. ROHN a 


See your chemical supplier or custom Q 
applicator today about this fall’s appli- ‘HAAS 


eation of KERB. 


Forage weed control with 
RB 50-W herbicide 

iS a Step in the right 
direction. 


All pesticide chemicals should be used in accordance with directions. Read the label 
and follow the recommended dosages, usages, limitations, and cautions. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19105 
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We're going to miss you...but due to the tight availability 

of equipment, we will not be demonstrating or displaying at the 
1974 Empire Farm Show. We prefer to put our machines to work 

on your farms instead. Your John Deere dealer will show you what’s 
“new” this winter at his Farming Frontiers ’75 Show. 


es 


11-ton compaction force sion pressure of 184 pounds per square foot. 
= And the 200 offers a lot more: dome roof so 
shapes hay and stalks into stacks shed water. Wide, 6% -foot flail pickup. 
high-density loaves Strong, log-chain conveyor. Flotation tires. 
Optional tandem wheels that smooth rough fields. 

More hay per stack, so you have fewer stacks Perfect way to tote these 21 -to-4-ton high- 
to move. Stacks tight enough to move im- density stacks—the new 200 Stack Mover 
mediately if you want. Firm stacks that repel (inset photo). Compare its wide flotation rollers 
rain and resist wind. and powered lifting rolls. 

These are high-density stacks from the 200 Coming for ’75: 1- to 1 %2-ton-size 100 Stack 


Stack Wagon™,. Key to high-density: compres- Wagon. 


Mow more tnan ever 

John Deere’s the way to go-- 
see your dealer and 

judge for yourself 


W de tires tucked close 
to the cutterbar give youa 
ground-hugging cut 


Hioh-flotation terra tires, positioned near the 
cutterbar on the 9-foot-cut 1209 Mower/ 
Conditioner, react quickly to ground contours. 
So you get close, clean cutting. Wheels close to 
the center of gravity all but eliminate side draft, 
too. If you prefer a 7-foot cut, ask about the 1207. 







A ong list of standard features 
makes John Deere 35- to 70-hp 
Diesels completely field-ready 


You don’t have to add a bunch of extra-cost 
Ptions to make our utility tractors work-ready. 
ust look at what you get—standard equipment 
-ludes a diesel engine with direct fuel injec- 

n, an 8-speed transmission with built-in 

utile shift, engage-on-the-go differential lock, 
\d planetary final drives (instead of bull gears). 
id that’s just a start—look them over and see 
°r yourself. 
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JOHN DEERE 





You'll find only two 
short roller chains on our 
Strong Silent Balers 


Notice the striking absence of noisy and po- 
tentially troublesome drive chains on the 336 
and 346 Balers. Shafts and gears drive the 
knotter and needles. Shock-cushioning V-belts 
drive the pickup and feeding auger. And hy- 
draulics power the smooth, powerful Hydra- 
Load™ bale ejector (optional). 








Aself-sharpening shear bar 
and reverse knife honing 
give you the cutting edge 


An extremely hard layer of tungsten carbide on 
the vertical edge keeps the shear bar sharp on 
John Deere Forage Harvesters (Medium-Duty 
35 above). This, plus reverse-direction sharpen- 
ing of the cutterhead knives, provides cleaner 
cutting with less horsepower required. 


Hudson 


(Continued from page 10) 
when I enter the barn on cold winter 
days.” 

Silage is fed in the barn with barn- 
length mechanical feeders (Badger) 
that deliver to the mangers. There 
are four 2060 Harvestores here 
(primarily for haylage, but refilled 
every fall with corn silage), plus a 
16X53 concrete-stave silo for corn 
silage. But the Ooms brothers do not 
prefer all-silage rations . . . they also 
put up around 12,000 bales of dry 
hay per year. 

“We feed about seven pounds of 
dry hay per cow per day,” Adrianus 
comments. “We think it helps keep 
our butterfat test up .. . and helps 
prevent displaced abomasum. We 
wouldn’t want to try to feed without 





some dry hay.” 

The soils in this part of Columbia 
County have a hardpan at plow 
depth that pretty much knocks out 
alfalfa as an alternative . . . too much 
winterkill from frost heaving. So 
grasses are the roughage crops. . . 
including 100 to 125 acres of corn 
(which is, by the way, technically 
a member of the grass family). 

Timothy and bromegrass are the 
major ball-carriers on the forage 
team, but the brothers are experi- 
menting with eight acres of crown- 
vetch seeded in July of 1973. There 
are a few fields that include some 
orchardgrass, but it has to be cut 
very early to be palatable. Trefoil 
kills out here almost as badly in 
winter as does alfalfa. 

Although Antonie is chairman of 


AGWAY ENERGY KINGS 
HAVE WHAT IT TAKES TO HELP YOU 
GROW MORE MILK-MAKING POWER! 


All across Agway territory, Agway 
crops salesmen are putting Agway 
Energy Kings on trial. . . with 
dairymen and corn growers like 
you as the judges! 


On plot after plot, thousands of 
farmers will see for themselves 

the superior vigor and the remark- 
able yieldability of these truly 
outstanding performers. 


Put some stars in your fields 


Agway Energy Kings are the key 
to Agway’s grow-more-energy 
program. There is a selection 
available to you that has the 
capacity to challenge, or surpass 
substantially, the best you’ve 
ever grown. 


This is the time to look and to 
evaluate. Take an hour or two to 
visit the Agway Energy King 
demonstration in your area. Talk 
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to your Agway crops man. Visit 
with neighbors who have put these 
outstanding hybrids to work on 
their farms. Then decide for your- 
self which hybrids in this exciting 
line-up will help you grow more 
milk-making power in ’75. 


Meet the Energy Kings 


A superior silage and grain 
producer: Mich. 280. A tall, 
rugged, big-eared hybrid. Compare 
with Pa. 290. Maturity range 81- 
91 days (silage / grain). 


An early grower—superior seedling 
vigor: Cornell 407. A tall, rugged 
silage variety. Maturity: 88 days. 


An excellent dual-purpose hybrid: 
Agway 3938S. Large ears, low- 
placed on a strong, leafy stalk. 
Superior yields. Maturity range 
92-102 days (silage /grain). 


the county Eastern AI organization, 
Holstein heifers are bred with natural 
service by a Jersey bull that throws 
small calves . . . all others are bred 
AI. “I believe a first-calf heifer pro- 
duces as much as 1,000 pounds more 
milk in her first lactation if she calves 
easily as compared to difficult calv- 
ing,” Antonie comments. 

A recent rolling herd average from 
DHIC shows figures of 15,217 pounds 
of milk and 607 of fat... the farm 
produced 2,010,052 pounds of milk 
during the last year. Antonie also 
serves on the county DHIC com- 
mittee .. . as well as on the town 
planning board. Adrianus serves as 
a local Agway committeeman, and is 
chairman of the Farm Bureau mem- 
bership committee. 

Members of the Ooms family are 


Excellent high-population hybrid: 
Agway 5958S. Exceptional root 
development plus a high-quality, 
rugged stalk builds standability. 

A superior grain producer. 94-104 
days (silage /grain). 


Great silage producer: Cornell 565. 
New this year. Wide, deep-green 
leaves on a stalk with top stand- 
ability. 95-105 days (silage /grain). 


Wide range of adaptability: 
Agway 590X. Tremendous yield 
potential proven up to 37 tons of 
silage and 235 bushels of grain per 
acre. Maturity range 96-106 days 
(silage /grain). 


Farm Enterprise Service 
AGWAY 


now all officially citizens of the 
United States . . . some of the mil- 
lions from overseas who have en- 
riched America with their willing. 
ness to work hard for the attainment 
of their dreams. — G.L.C. 


FEEDS TMR 


We are starting our sixth year of 
feeding a total mixed ration, and 
are very happy with the results. 
There seems to be many advantages 
for my herd and myself. 

I milk about 50 cows with only 
my wife and two children for part- 
time help, plus a little summer hel) 
With the TMR system, chores are 
simplified, especially feeding, which 
takes approximately 30 minutes a 
day. This includes loading the mixer 
wagon, mixing, distributing the feed 
to various mangers or feed bunks, 
and putting the equipment away. 
All animals of all ages get the TMP, 
from baby calves, heifers, to cows: 
and our horses thrive on it, too. 

Testing of roughages has helped 
me to balance the roughage, grain 
and minerals. I also have the total! 
mix tested occasionally to be sure 
I am putting in the correct amount: 
of the various ingredients to come 
up with the total ration we are 
striving for. 

Testing can be a problem in that 
we don’t get the results back quickly. 
So I now sample my feed as I put 
it into storage, so that I have 
general idea of what my inputs wil! 
be. 


- 


Experience 

Experience is also a good teache) 
I have found a few other checkpoints 
that guide me in my feeding pro- 
gram. To check for the optimum 
amount of protein, I look at the 
manure droppings. If there are man} 
kernels of corn showing, I raise m\ 
protein level. I have found that 
adequate protein results in fewer 
kernels of corn in the manure. 

Another check on the protein is 
to add extra protein to the mix fo: 
a few days. If I get an increase i 
milk production showing up at the 
milk tank, this indicates that the 
protein in the mix had been too low 
If no increase in production is no 
ticed, I don’t step up the protein 
beyond the test period. 

I have grain feeders in the parlo) 
If I were to build a new setup, ! 
question that I would put feeders 
in the parlor with a TMR feedin 
program. However, I have them, anc 
I use them. 

Heavy producers will usually ea! 
some grain there. This is a good wa\ 
to check on ketosis and digestiv: 
upsets. Also, if all the cows start 
eating more grain in the parlor, 
indicates that I am not getting 
enough grain into the TMR mix. | 
the cows are not eating grain in the 
parlor, and production is droppine, 
I am getting too much grain inio 
the mix. 

Another check is butterfat. I | 
lieve I get a few points higher but- 
terfat with a TMR. My Holsteins 
average 3.9 to 4.0 percent most ol 
the time. However, if the test begins 
to drop, my fiber in the TMR is too 
low, or too short; so I take steps to 
correct this. 

I use corn silage, hay-crop silage. 
and grain in the mix. This simplifies 
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he feeding program in that I can 
ie my chopper more, and not have 
to incorporate dry hay. Most of my 
animals have never had any hay, and 
] have seen no adverse effects. 
\Vith this system, the cows have 
ry few digestive upsets. Those who 
usually take care of it themselves. 
ey have very little ketosis; an 
occasional shot of cortisone has taken 
re of all but one case. As long as 
] keep the minerals in balance, I 
ion't have any problems with down- 
cows or milk fever. If the protein 
kept high enough, there are no 
fat cows. I have had no cases of 
splaced abomasums. 
As I reported previously, all ani- 
pals get the mix. My heifers grow 
idly and enter the herd on the 
average of less than 24 months of 
e, weighing approximately 1,150 
1,200 pounds. 
My present rolling herd average 
over 17,000 pounds, and we pro- 
cuce about 800,000 pounds of milk 
man per year. Needless to say, 
would be hard to do this with any 
her feeding system with the same 
ise and simplicity. The cow eats 
hat she wants, when she wants, 
nd what she needs. — Leonard Ger- 
nain, Springfield, Vermont 
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Calvin Hall operates a dairy farm 
near Lockport (Niagara County), New 
York. He has 150 cows in a freestall 
barn; his herd averages 14,000 pounds 
f milk per cow annually. 

The milking herd is split into two 
groups... those producing under 50 
pounds of milk per day in one group, 
and those over that figure in another. 
Dry cows are loose-housed on a 
manure pack in a third group and are 
ed dry hay plus high-moisture 
1elled corn (HMSC) spiked with a 
ttle soybean oil meal. Heifers are 
oused separately in a third barn. 

Cows (both dry and milking) are 
ed a total mixed ration (TMR), and 
nave been for two years. “We started 
with a Chuckwagon as a mixer, then 
ent to a blending wagon, and now 
ve a special mixer-wagon,” Calvin 
omments. He likes the TMR be- 
‘ause it flows, allowing convenient 
naterials-handling...and because 
offers a uniform ration in which 
all components have been thoroughly 
blended. 

The HMSC is stored in a 20X70 
Harvestore (filled and refilled)... 
lage and corn silage are stored in 
1 25X80 Harvestore, plus two con- 
‘rete-stave structures (20 X 60 and 20 
x50). 

As with most dairymen, Calvin 
loesn’t have rigid rules for feeding 
.. but rather remains flexible in 
‘nagement so he can best use the 
ome-grown roughages available. 
‘hus, all haylage is used as the 

ughage component of the TMR 

summer feeding, but the winter 

tion generally is composed of one- 

‘ird corn silage and two-thirds hay- 
Ze (on a dry matter basis). 

The top group of cows is fed a 
ration calculated to provide each 
‘OW with 25 pounds of HMSC per 
‘ay...in a total ration with 17-per- 

at protein, and 76-percent total 
igestible nutrients. 
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The Halls are members of a still- 
“american Agriculturist, August, 1974 


small, but growing, group of farmers 
who see TMR as a better way to feed 
cows than offered by the patterns 
of the past. — G.L.C. 


COUNTY LEGISLATOR 


Stanley Morrill and son Fred... 
along with their families . . . operate 
a 70-cow dairy farm near DeKalb 
Junction (St. Lawrence County), New 
York. It’s a farm composed of what 
were once five separate farms, typi- 
cal of the consolidation that per- 
meates all of agriculture. “When it 
comes to buying land in these parts,” 
Stanley reports, “there’s a floor of 
about $100 an acre for land that just 
holds the world together . . . and the 
price goes up from there.” 


Stanley was a councilman for the 
town of Hermon for 10 years, then 
moved on to county legislator, and 
is chairman of that body’s agriculture 
committee. The group has been 
studying the feasibility of growing 
soybeans with corn for enhanced 
protein production, and the use of 
processed sewage sludge as a fer- 
tilizer. Both practices are being ex- 
perimented with this summer on a 
limited scale in the county. 

What are some of the other prob- 
lems (opportunities, the positivists 
label ’em) facing a county legislator? 
Well, in common with all levels of 
government is the question of how to 
keep revenue at least somewhere 
near escalating costs, including the 
ever-increasing tab for welfare pay- 
ments. 


Typical of most areas in the North- 
east, farmers make up a pretty small 
percentage of the total electorate 
in the four townships involved in 
Stanley’s district. Unlike some areas, 
though, there are four operating 
farmers (out of 22 members) in the 
county’s legislature. There are 11 
Democrats, 10 Republicans, and one 
independent in the group. 

Legislators are paid $4,500 an- 
nually for their legislative duties, 
but Stanley finds that the time re- 
quired doesn’t make the per-hour 
remuneration very attractive! — 
G.L.C. 
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Where truck value is a matter of fact. 


Percentage of Chevrolet trucks still working 


5 1957 2 

> 1958 

3 1959 Res 
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51.4% 
52.5% 
58.5% 
66.2% 
67.1% 
76.5% 
81.4% 
86.2% 
91.3% 
93.6% 
94.4% 
93.4% 


1969 RRR ees 98.9%; 
Percentages for ’70 and ’71 model years exceed 98.9%. 


Fact: Over half of our 
15-year-old trucks are 
still on the job. 


Long, dependable 
service can tell youa 
lot about truck value 
and economy. So we 
checked the record 
books as far back as 
1957. As the chart 
shows, 51.4% of our 
15-year-old trucks were 
still in service on 


July 1, 1972. 


Fact: Chevy light-duty 
trucks have 
traditionally 

high resale value. 


Another way to measure 
truck value is by what 
they’re worth when 

you re ready tomakea 
trade. And according 
to Automotive Market 
Reports, an authori- 
tative industry source, 
Chevy light-duty truck 
resale value is 
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suspension. 


traditionally high 


Fact: Year in and year 
out there are more 
Chevy trucks in use 
than any other make. 


The actual number 
of trucks in use is 
another indication of 
truck value. And 
according to R. L. 
Polk and Co. official 
industry statistics, 
there are more Chevy 
trucks in use than 
any other make. 
Year in and year out. 





when compared 
to other makes. 


Massive Girder Beam 
front suspension. 


It's designed to withstand 
a life of hard knocks. 
Tough steel control 
arms with friction-free 
coil springs flex freely 
up and down, allowing 
front wheels to step 
independently over the 
rough spots. Multi-leaf 
rear springs are 
balanced to the front 


Fact: Chevy trucks are built tough 
from the frame to the roof. 


Double-wall 
construction. 


We build two walls of 
protection in pickup 
box, doors, hood, front 
fenders, even in the roof. 


Computer-matched 
braking systems. 


Complete brake systems 
are computer-matched 
to pickup size and 
capacity. Heavier duty 
trucks get heavier 

duty brakes. 





Lasting Chevy Value 
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Raises calves 


Clark Phillips operates a 170-cow 
dairy farm near Angola (Erie 
County), New York. There are 340 
acres he owns, and another 150 
rented. Soils in this area are generally 
too heavy for successful alfalfa- 
growing, but corn and grasses do 
well. 

“Over the years,’ Clark comments, 
“we lived with a calf-mortality of 
5 to 10 percent. Our dairy barn and 
calf barn burned in 1969, and we 
went to new facilities . . . but calf 
mortality got worse. We rebuilt a 
60 X 60 concrete-block building, with 
half used for the milking parlor and 
milkhouse . . . the other half for a 





the originator 


calf barn and maternity area. In 
1972, we hit 50 percent mortality, 
mostly from respiratory problems.” 

Clark reports that he used all 
kinds of serum and drug programs in 
an attempt to cool the problem 
down. He even resorted to 14 out- 
door individual calf hutches for a 
couple of years (during the summer 
only), but found the extra work in 
caring for the calves was a real bur- 
den. 

“IT had so many problems that I 
almost decided not to try raising 
calves at all,” Clark recalls. In June 
of 1973 he bought a self-contained 
unit (TASCO) especially designed 
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for raising calves. 

It looks like a mobile home, de- 
livered to the farm by truck, and on 
skids so it can be moved from its 
present location a little way from 
the main barn. “I think it’s helpful 
in disease prevention,’ Clark com- 
ments, “to separate baby calves from 
the dairy-herd area and maternity 
stalls.” 

The unit has bottled-gas heat, a 
powered ventilating system, and a 
tank under slats for waste. Each calf 
is in an individual stall with a slat 
floor, and slats are also located be- 
hind the calves so manure and urine 
can easily fall into the tank below. 

The calf-growing program at Clue 
Farms now involves: 


—Dip the calf’s navel in iodine 
soon after being born. 
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presents the tonnage terrors for 1974 


The best forage harvesters we’ve ever made are here 
for 1974. They are much like ’73 and ’72 models — for 
good reason. They too were built to do a job, ton after 
ton, acre after acre. Real tonnage terrors! 


One strong on performance feature is our tapered roller 
bearings on our cutter cylinder shaft. This keeps our special 
alloyed knives ticking true and sharp on the shearbar with- 
out excessive dulling wear. You won’t find this feature on 


Our FOX forage harvesters have given us confidence. any ae ee ianus, 


Owners too. We’d be foolish to make radical changes in 
design and function. What we do, instead, is to engineer 
out potential weaknesses, engineer in more strength and 
toughness at stress and wear points. 


We could go on, telling how we keep making FOX forage 
harvesters even better than before. But instead, take a 
closer look at our line of tonnage terrors. We can fit your 
tractor power... with FOX Models 900, 2000 and 3000 pull- 
types, or offer you two big self-propelled models like big 


When you’ve built forage harvesters that have earned the custom operators use here and overseas. 


reputation of FOX, you are wise to pay heed to your cus- 
tomers and keep delivering machines that are strong on 
performance and dependability. We do. 


Got two, three or tens of thousands of tons of forage to 
harvest? Then you need a tonnage terror. . . from FOX, the 
originator. See a FOX dealer, or write 
for details. 






One major improvement is our 4-wheel hy- 
draulic Full Power option on our self-pro- 
pelled Models 4400 and 6600. This on-the-go 


switch-on extra traction takes you thru | re, \ 
Lo | \ 


Koehring 


Farm Equipment 
Appleton, Wisconsin 54911 







mud, sand, up hills without hesitation. 





Pull type Model 2000 






Model 299 flail head 
fits 2000, 3000 and 
self-propelled 


y 
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~ Self-propelled Model 6600 (Max TI) 
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—Hand-feed colostrum just as soc 
as possible, but calves don’t norma! 
nurse even once. 

—Take ‘em to the calf-growi: 
unit immediately, especially in co 


<< mm 


20a 


weather when the dairy barns and 


maternity pens are shivery. 
—Feed calves a mixture of mi 
replacer and unsalable whole mi 


for eight to ten weeks in the nursery 


“Try not to feed all whole milk 
all milk replacer, but rather a m 
ture of both.” Clark cautions,” ev: 
if you have to use salable whole mi 


at times.” No hay or silage is fec 


in the nursery unit. 
—Calves come out of the startii 
unit at eight to ten weeks of age, ai 


then go into a calf-growing ares 


having freestalls in several pens 


the old nursery. By this time, they r« 


eating four to five pounds of gra 
per head per day . . . and they 
fed corn silage (no dry hay) as fora: 
after leaving the nursery unit. 


a 
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“Bring over three or four calves, 


not just one at a time,” Clark a 
vises, “and put the newcomers in 


a separate pen for a few days so they 


won't get pushed around by tl 
others.” 

—Calves move from one pen 
another, grouped by age, then o 
to the heifer area in the freest: 
barn, where they’re bred at about 7! 
pounds in weight. 


How has the system worked? Clark 


answers, “Since we started using th« 


nursery unit, weve only lost thr 
calves. Sure, I sell the equipment . 
and so some folks will think I’ 
prejudiced . . . but I had to be so 
first!” He also sells, by the way, Saf 
mark tires and batteries .. . and 


13-year-old son has firewood for sal 
Even with three full-time employ- 
ees . . . including herdsman Ji 
Wolfer, a former vo-ag teacher w! 
now manages the dairy herd . 
there’s more than plenty to do f 
everyone at Clue Farms! — G.L. 
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SAE iS z 
SUMMER GARDEN SHELTE! 


There’s just no better way to reju 
nate a tired yard than a gazebo, « 
this delightful version even feature 
firepit for outdoor cooking or to w« 
you on chilly evenings when you c 
with friends. 

A detailed list of materials shov 
exactly what you need, from shin: 
to firepit bricks, comes with our 
tern. An optional design for a m 
elaborate barbecue pit, complete \ 
counters, is included. Weather-resis! 
woods ...red cedar or Douglas 
... are ideal for this structure, w' 
can be built at ground level or wii 
raised wood deck. 

To get Gazebo Plan #550, : 
$ 2.25 (includes postage and hand 


to Steve Ellingson, American Agricul 


turist Plan Department, P. O. Box 23 
Van Nuys, California 91409. 
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See all of these ae 
ele OCIA exhibit at the 
Empire Farm Days 






Pensteel- 
KMW 













VACU-METER 


At last — high speed, 
accurate planting of 

















3000 & 4000# 












any seed—any size — without conventional plates. pee 
Works off a central PTO driven vacuum fan. See today’s Mounted 
















most exciting innovation in planting equipment. Giant Hydraulic Blade Z 


¢ For tractors up to 150 h.p. 























a oe even * Category No. 2 or No. 3 
Available for over 30 different ' ai aaa es 
Also , weet neces ¢ Many other models available. 
. Portable hes 8’-12’ Lifting Heights 
Elevators — Coontz Manufacturing Company 
manufacturers conageecitt ( Pensteel-KMW Inc. Kiowa, Kansas 67070 







of Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


SEE CENTURY 
AT THE SHOW 


—t& ELECTRONIC —*t— 
SPRAY CONTROL 













uLIC 








HYDRA | LE ay 
aero 44\\ | 
Makes Fencing ) A q S : CT et 
Ae |G Oe a 
Beh Bsckins \ | Po Sy ee FUT 
oe eee 


That means increased profit because you get uniform 
fertilizer coverage, resulting in better stands and higher 
yields. Helps prevent thin spotty stands .. . and short yields. 

The Vicon fertilizer spreader 
uses an exclusive pendulum system ... a spout moving back 
and forth at 540 times per minute to give even, rectangular 
coverage instead of the usual circular pattern. No other 
fertilizer spreader is made this way — or uses such an 
accurate system. 









More effective, no-waste spraying 
with the flip of a switch. Add to new 
or present pre-plant, pre-emergence 
or post-emergence sprayer. 











Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 





















Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no tamping. Handles posts up to 8” 


CENTURY 
diameter, 8° long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 


HIGH-PRESSURE “ as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
WASHER git up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Models HPW-3D Write Today for Free Literature 


Blast away grime and 
dirt fast with cold water 




























The Vicon is tough too. The 
hopper is polyester, and most moving parts are stainless 
steel — eliminating or reducing corrosion. 













(3 g.p.m. Distributed TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; ; : 
snd BewW.2p by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, ; ; In6 different sizes for banding 
(2 g.p.m.) or broadcasting, Vicon can handle fertilizer, seed, or even 


lime. You can spread from 10 to 2500 pounds per acre — 
and all the adjustments can be made from the tractor seat. 

Give the Vicon fertilizer 
spreader a chance to demonstrate what it can do for you. 
You'll agree — it’s the most accurate fertilizer spreader on 
the market — yet costs no more than others. 


Vhaxyaa, MAN Pa. Sean 
MANUFACTURIN ; 
Shay 105 Washington St. 
Graettinger, lowa 51342 


Handgun gives 
full cleaning 
control up to 
90 ft. from 
washer 


Model HPW-2S ae © 
zopm) TECNOMA 
The price leader... 
controls at the washer 


USE FOR 1,001 JOBS 


If you can’t get to the ‘‘Show” stop by your 
nearest Century Dealer and see for yourself. 


CENTURY ENGINEERING Corp. 


221 4th Ave., S. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 52401 
























Vicon products are distributed in New York by 
7 Tudor and Jones, Inc., Rt. 31 North Street, Weedsport; in 


















New England by Forano Limited, c/o Alan C. Elkerton, 
278 Dover Point Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 









Swivel Cannon SPO 400 
110 Gallon Tank 
Air Velocity 125 mph 





Spring Tooth 
Harrows 


Tudor & Jones, Inc. 
Box A Rt. 31 
Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 





MODEL 750 
NEW 750 
LB. SIZE 











Tecnoma Swivel Cannon Sprayer 

































Name 5 
* Total swing coverage up to 100 ft. Address 
¢ Any oscillation angle up to 210 degrees. 
¢ Adjustable swivel frequency. a 
SIZES... ¢ 3-Point hitch, power required — 30 h.p. iP. PDONG = ae 











All Hydraulic — Lifts and Folds 


FROM 77 LBS. Never Get Off The Tractor 


TO 1 TON 


SEND FOR CATALOG _ F-160 
HERD 3 PT. 
SEEDER CO., INC. 5 Bu. 

P.O. BOX 448 DEPT. 106 
LOGANSPORT, IND. 46947 


Other sprayer models also available. Please send me more information on: 





TECNOMA CANADA LTD. 
P.O. Box 220 John R. Kovar Mfg. Co. eee 
Cowansville, Quebec, Canada Anoka, Minn. 55303 











The burning question 


by Mary Craig 


A glowing fire in the fireplace is 
cheerful and cozy, and poems have 
been written about “leaping flames 
that warm the heart.” The energy 
crisis, however, has placed new em- 
phasis on the fireplace ...as well as 
the woodburning stove ...as an im- 
portant source of heat for the home, 
and brought about a revived appre- 
ciation of wood as a fuel. 

Now that the trend to wood is 
here, the fellow with a woodlot is 
a lucky fellow indeed, for even if 
he can’t use the wood himself he 
will find no lack of willing buyers 


for the product of his labors. And 
make no mistake about it, preparing 
firewood is real labor, so the buyer 
should be prepared to experience 
some pocketbook distress when he 
asks, “How much is it?” 

The inexperienced buyer of wood 
may also be perplexed by the un- 
familiar terms used by the sellers... 
rack, frame, bundle, pile, truckload, 
and so on. The most commonly used 
measurement is, of course, the cord, 
but even this can be misleading. The 
standard cord is 128 cubic feet of 
wood...that is, a stack of wood 


piled 4 feet high, 4 feet wide, and 
8 feet long. But when the man says 
“cord,” he can mean face cord, foot 
cord, stove cord or fireplace cord 
...and these measurements are not 
standard, no matter how fiery the 
imagination. 

A face cord, for example, involves 
only two of the dimensions found in 
a conventional cord...4 feet high 
and 8 feet long. But one seller’s cord 
may contain pieces of firewood 14 
inches long, and the next may con- 
tain pieces 16 or 18 inches in length. 
If the sticks of wood are, say, 16 
inches long, the purchaser gets only 
a third of the standard cord. 

In some northeastern states, in- 
cluding New York, the face cord is 
not recognized as a standard of mea- 
surement. The dealer who sells at so 
much per cord can be in trouble if 
he fails to deliver the standard 128 
cubic feet of wood to the purchaser. 


To be legal and aboveboard, the 
dealer should make it plain that his 
delivery will be in terms of “fraction 
of a cord.” 

If quantity is important, so is qual- 
ity. Firewood should be properly 
dried before use. This means cutting 
it six to ten months in advance, and 
preferably a full year. Hardwoods 
generally burn the most efficiently, 
but some of the fruitwoods, such as 
apple and cherry, burn with a pleas- 
ing fragrance that makes them a 
desirable addition to the woodpile. 


Or put it another way: 
Beech wood fires are bright and clear 
If the logs are kept a year. 

Birch and fir logs burn too fast, 
Blaze up bright and do not last. 
Elm wood burns like the churchyard 

mould; 
Even the very flames are cold. 


(Continued on page 43) 





The forestry specialists at the New 
York State College of Agriculture 
and Life Sciences report the charac- 


teristics of Northeast woods for fire- 
place use: 


Ease of Coaling Heating 
Species starting qualities Fragrance Class * 
Apple Poor Excellent Excellent il 
Ash Fair Good Slight ll 
Beech Poor Good Slight | 
Birch (white) Good Good Slight Il 
Cherry Poor Excellent Excellent ll 
Cedar Excellent Poor Good lil 
Elm Fair Good Fair Hl 
Hemlock Good Low Good lll 
Hickory Fair Excellent Slight | 
Locust (black) Poor Excellent Slight i 
Maple (sugar) Poor Excellent Good | 
Oak (Red) Poor Excellent Fair | 
Pine (white) Excellent Poor Good lil 


*I best, Ill poorest 





You’ve Heard About It... 
Now Come and See It. 


Belarus 520 


; 


Invites You To See 


Our Full Line At 


6770 Collamer Road 
E. Syracuse, N.Y. 13057 


Empire Farm Days | 
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Corn Choppers 
Up to 40 tons per hour. 
Built-in knife sharpener. 


Krone Rotary Tillers 


from 30” to 120” tilling width. 
Two rotor speeds. 


Ue 


oaders and Rear- 
Mounted Blades 


Belarus Tractors are available in 2-wheel and 4-wheel drive. 
Horsepower is available from 25 PTO to 63 PTO, 3-point hitch, 
differential lock, live hydraulics, diesel engines — all standard. 


Steel Forage Boxes. | 
Model XL — 5 
Lifts two tons .4 
twelve feet<@y 


Fertilizer Spreaders. 


sides, wooden floor and 
substructure. Auger type 
conveyor. 


Spread 55 to 1500 Ibs. per 
acre in 40 to 50 ft. widths. 


Control angle, tilt, and 
pitch from tractor seat. 
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Pickled 


colostrum 


Professor Stan Gaunt of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts passes along 
these pointers for the use of pickled 
colostrum: 

1. Colostrum is produced from the 
first milking following calving, and 
the law says you must not market it. 
Good cows produce as much as 150 
pounds in the first three days of lac- 
tation, enough to feed a calf eight 
pounds a day for 18 days. 

2. Feed the dam’s colostrum either 
by (a) allowing the calf to nurse for 
24 to 36 hours or (b) milking her 
out and feeding by nipple bottle. 
Nursing has the advantage of im- 
proving antibody absorption, but the 
disadvantage of perhaps overfeeding 
the calf and the need to hold the 
cow in the box stall. Bottle feeding 
has the advantages of making sure 
the calf gets colostrum, being able 
to regulate intake and allowing the 
cow to be moved promptly. It may 
be less efficient for antibody absorp- 
tion, Both systems work well with a 
careful herdsman. Note: Feed colos- 
trum as soon after calving as pos- 
sible. 

3. Colostrum need not be fer- 
mented; it can be refrigerated or 
frozen and used as a substitute for 





(Continued from page 42) 


Poplar gives a bitter smoke, 
Fills your eyes and makes you choke. 
Apple wood will scent your room 
With an incense like perfume. 
Oak and maple, if dry and old 
Keep away the winter cold. 
But ash wood wet and ash wood dry, 
A king shall warm his slippers by. 


— Anon. 
Information 


To acquaint you with the benefits 
of a fireplace and the value of wood 
as a fuel, the USDA Forest Service 
has issued a leaflet entitled “Enjoy 
Your Fireplace, Especially During 
the Energy Crisis.” It explains how 
to build a safe fire, the kind of wood 
best for burning, and\ where you 
May get wood. Single copies are 
available free from Information Ser- 
Vices, 6816 Market Street, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania 19082. 

Speaking from personal experience, 
Owever, I can tell you that there 
are two basic ways to get firewood. 
One is to buy it, the other is to 
‘scrounge it. The purchaser of wood 
is by far the more fussy of the 
two. The genuine, aged-in-the-wood 
‘crounger, enjoying the hospitality 
and fruitful fruitiness of the local 
dump, or picking up dry branches 
along the road or in the woods, can 
tell you that most any type of wood 
© can get his hands on is acceptable 


‘-. because by gosh, the price is 
right! 
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salable milk or milk replacers. 

4. Colostrum that is obviously 
gargety should not be saved. Colos- 
trum from cows that have been dry- 
treated for mastitis within 10 days 
to two weeks of calving should not 
be fermented (too much antibiotic), 
but can be fed fresh. 

5. Use plastic garbage cans (gal- 
vanized cans become corroded) with 
lids (keeps out rats and flies) of 20 
gallons or less (larger ones are too 
heavy to handle). Have three cans 
available, one from which you are 
feeding (feed from the oldest can), 
one full and ready to feed, and one 
being filled. When one is empty, 
clean it thoroughly and have avail- 
able for refilling. 

6. Do not keep pickled colostrum 
in the milkhouse. Keep it in the calf 
barn or cow barn. Barn temperatures 
of 50 to 60 degrees Fahrenheit are 
excellent for promoting adequate 
pickling. Cooler temperatures are 
not harmful. Keep out of direct sun 
and in a cool place during warm and 
hot weather. 

7. Fermented colostrum may be 
offered to calves on the second day. 
Nipple pails or bottles often are 
helpful. If calves balk at pickled 
colostrum, do not force, but permit 
them to willingly adjust to it during 
the next several feedings. The pickled 
product can be fed straight or di- 
luted. It contains about 16-percent 
solids; thus three parts colostrum 
to one part water approximates 
whole milk. 

It has been fed cold, but it is 
probably better to feed at a liquid 
temperature above room temperature 
because this permits more adequate 
mixing of the fat. Feed at the rate of 
10 percent of birth weight when 
using the one-to-one dilution, and 8 
percent of birth weight when feeding 
straight or using the three-to-one 
dilution. 

Shifting from pickled colostrum 
to milk and back again has posed 
no problems after the animal has 
been initially adapted to the pickled 
colostrum. Offer a palatable calf 
starter starting at one week, and 
wean when you normally do. 

8. It is satisfactory to mix colos- 
trum from different cows. Feed as 
soon as you need it, even if pickling 
has just started. Do not keep pickled 
colostrum longer than one month, 
as it becomes too acid and putrefac- 
tion may begin. Fresh colostrum 
can be added to pickled colostrum; 
however, it is preferable to start a 
new can if more than one week has 
passed since pickling was started. 

Prior to each feeding, thoroughly 
stir the contents of the can you are 
using. Small amounts of mold on the 
top can be accepted; however, if 
extremely large amounts of mold 
form, the entire contents of the can 


should probably be discarded. 





They’re typical Myers owners. Because 
they've never had to worry about 
water. They've always had all they 
needed. That’s because at Myers 
we’ve taken the worry out of water 
systems. By making them from 

the finest materials. To exacting 
specifications. With the utmost care. 
To perform dependably year after 
year. And we’ve been doing this kind 
of thing for the past 103 years. That’s 
why you can install a Myers water 
system and forget about it. Like Ed 
and Judy. 

If you’re installing a new water system 
or paying too much attention to your 
old one, get yourself a Myers. And for- 
get about it... for years to come. 


Muers 


When the subject is water, 
depend on Myers to bring it up. 


DIVISION oF 


THE F.E.MYERS & BRO. CO. McNEIL 
ava 


400 ORANGE STREET LAND, OHIO 448 CORPORATION 








KNIGHT 


the knight of the field 





Copper bearing steel is the armor that 
provides durability to Knight manure 
spreaders, in the battle against acids 
and corrosives. 

Constructed ruggedly throughout — 
Knight spreaders offer Timken bear- 
ing worm gear drive, dual apron with 


«2 KNIGHT 


Another product from 


Uebler’s 


Mode! 350 shown—up to 8 ton capacity 


the widest range of 
manure spreaders anywhere— 
110 to 500 bushel cap. 






21,000 Ib. | 
auger beater with steel alloy ripper 


tensile strength «chain, 


teeth, and shock resistant heavy 
gauge steel frames. 
Built husky to stay healthy, a long, 


long time. 





Growing 
Since 1945 
See us at E.F.D. : 
For information, write ' 
Ueblers, Box C, Vernon, N.Y 
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“So much is accomplishe 
with Beacon Silage Pre-Serv 


At today's high weotucinn costs it is 
vital that you retain and feed every last 
milk and meat building nutrient from all 
your crops. This you can do using Beacon 
Silage Pre-Serv. It’s an economical, easy 
way to preserve fresh-cut palatability 


and nutrition. With whatever storage 
you now have, you can control oxidation 
and fermentation, reduce heat, spoilage 
and shrinkage. 


Better returns permit you to earn a 
minimum of $3.20 for each dollar invest- 
ed in Beacon Silage Pre-Serv. Why not 
call us today? 


BEACON FEEDS 
mene 


Visit Us At The Empire Farm Days. 


TIME IS MONEY, SAVE BOTH! 
WITH BUSH HOG/STAN HOIST" 
CHISEL 
PLOWS 








Bush Hog/Stan Hoist chisel plows give fast and efficient 


plowing performance because they’re built heavier, more 
rugged. Versatile tillage tools that rough up fields to reduce 
wind erosion, increase your soil’s moisture absorption. Avail- 
able in 3-bar trail or three-point hitch with 2 or 3-bars fea- 
turing one-piece unitized frame construction. 8’ to 16’ cuts. 


Bush Hog/Stan Hoist® chisel plows also need less mainte- 
nance and repair... all the features that save you time in 


BUSH HOG“: field and money in your pocket. 


Send for free Literature 


DIVISION OF 
(3) REGED mrooucrs conronnon Dept. AA-CP P.O, Box 834 Ft. Dodge, lowa 50501 












ee Welcome Dealers and Distributors 
Visit Giant-Tire-Display-Booth at Empire Farm Days C. Vaccaro— Mgr. 315-463-8626 


giant tire corporation 
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KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
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Integrated agriculture: 


Cash crops and. machinery mix well 


Traveling west of Byron, New 
York just off Route 262, you'll pass 
a complex of metal buildings, one 
on stilts, grain storage bins, and 
some shiny new machinery parked 
here and there. It all sits amid a 
couple of thousand acres of top 
Genesee County farmland. 

Between the first of August and 
mid-November, chances are pretty 
good that the elevated metal build- 
ing will be consuming and sorting 
tons of red table beets, for it is a 
beet grader, and the farm’s owners, 
Don Britt, Dick Glazier and Jim 
Vincent, reign as the beet kings of 
New York State. Annually they 
raise a full 20 percent of the state’s 
red beet acreage and an astonishing 
6 percent of the total U.S. beet crop! 

These three modern farmers are 
big on beets, but beet growing is not 
their only business. They not only 
command L-Brooke Farms, a 2,260- 
acre grain corn, wheat and_ beet 
cash crop operation, but they also 
head up Byron Enterprises, Inc., 
which is an Avco New Idea dealer- 
ship and sweet corn and beet har- 
vester factory. It is here that’ the 
Byron Acre-Eater (sweet corn har- 
vester) and Byron beet harvester are 
built. This integrated agricultural 
system works well for some pretty 
good reasons. 


Beginning 

It all started with Don Britt’s dad, 
Gerald. He owned and operated the 
original farm, growing some beets 
and several other crops. Don went 
in with his dad in the mid-1950’s on 
a partnership basis. Dick Glazier 
was working summers for the Britts. 
In 1960, he entered the partnership 
which, in 1966, became L-Brooke 
Farms, Incorporated. 

In the spring of 1964, Jim Vincent 
was a student at Alfred Agricultural 
and Technical College, and he didn’t 
have money enough to finish the 
semester. So he answered a news- 
paper ad, and came to work at L- 
Brooke. In 1967 he started buying 
into the corporation. Since that 
time, the three have developed their 
talents, each taking a specific seg- 
ment of the enterprise to oversee. 

It works like this: Don Britt han- 
dles marketing and related manage- 
ment; Dick Glazier occupies the 
driver's seat on equipment main- 
tenance, manufacture and sales; and 
Jim Vincent heads up the crops 
department. 


Division of Labor 


Taking crops first, Jim explains 
that the total 2,260 acres, all within 
a five-mile radius of the main build- 
ings, are planted almost entirely to 
cash crops each year. This year, they 
have more than 1,000 acres of red 
beets, mainly of the Firechief and 
Ruby Queen varieties. Since beets 
are their specialty, the best land is 
selected for this crop. 

Using two tractor-mounted 8-row 
planters, the beets are planted at a 
rate of about eight acres an hour, 





ai 3 
Dick Glazier 


Don Britt Jim Vincent 


with an eye toward a population of 
25 to 30 plants per foot of row. 
Potash, phosphorus, rock salt, nitro- 
gen and boron are the main com- 
ponents of the beet fertilization pro- 
gram. Early crops are often harvested 
in mid to late July, but the yields 
are seldom as high as later crops, 
which run in excess of 18 tons per 
acre. Premium prices for early beets 
usually offset this difference in yield. 


Storage 


Upwards of 600 acres are planted 
to grain corn and 400 or so to wheat. 
These crops are desirable in their 
beet rotation. A set of grain bins 
provides a total of 65,000 bushels 
of grain storage capacity. The drying 
unit can handle about 2,000 bushels 
of grain per day. 

Common storage buildings similar 
to those used for potatoes handle a 
sizable volume of beets well into 
late winter each year. Beet storages 
also double as machinery-building 
rooms. Dick points out that by far 
the larger volume of their crop never 
stays in storage, but moves from 
the grader directly to processors. 

Being big on beets is a real plus 
from a marketing standpoint, and 
Don Britt has been able to capitalize 
handsomely on the beets that are 
too large for processing or fresh 
market purposes. “Our size has al- 
lowed us to develop a market for 
what has traditionally been a lower 
grade by-product,” he explains. That 
market is baby food and borscht, a 
Russian beet soup or drink which 
is a popular specialty item among 
some ethnic groups. 


Grades 


A typical crop will produce 30 to 
35 percent “number one’s” or smaller 
beets, and 45 to 50 percent of the 

“two's” desired by most processors. 
The rest will grade at “three’s and 
four’s”...too large and coarse for 
most uses. However, baby food mak- 
ers and borscht companies do not 
mind the larger beets since they 
mash, mix and otherwise alter them 
in the manufacturing process. 

A smaller beet operation would 
not produce enough lower-grade 
beets to provide extensive supplies 
to the 12 or 15 companies wanting 
them. L-Brooke Farms can do this, 
so much so that they supply 100 
percent of the beet needs of many 
of these companies. This added 
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market has been a real boon in 
recent years, providing a margin of 
insurance most beet growers do not 
have. 

Another form of unique insurance 
at L-Brooke is the machinery end 
of the operation. As the farming 
enterprise expanded, it became evi- 
dent that down-time on vital me- 
chanical units during the planting 
or harvesting rush was ever more 
critical and costly. The answer was 
integration. 

The partners bought out a near- 
by New Idea dealership and operated 
it from a converted mobile home 
right on the farm. They hired top- 
notch labor and mechanical special- 
ists. A fellow in Minnesota they 
heard about was building sweet corn 
harvesters. They bought the patent 
and put their employees to work 
building them. This year alone, 18 
“Byron Acre-Eaters” have been sold. 
The Acre-Eater fits the New Idea 
Uni-system they sell. The Byron beet 
harvester, which they also manu- 
facture, likewise attaches to the Uni. 
Presently, about 50 percent of the 
New York State beet acreage is 
harvested with these machines. 


Employees 


“Building these harvesters and 
working on other equipment allows 
us to keep our help employed dur- 
ing the winter months,” says Jim 
Vincent. If it weren’t for this side- 
line, L-Brooke would likely not be 
able to maintain the level of tech- 
nical expertise the owners believe 
is necessary for a smooth-running 
operation. This way, they can keep 
competitive with industry on a wage 
and benefits basis. 


In addition to attractive wages, 
they offer their employees paid va- 
cations, several holidays, retirement 
and medical programs, and other 
benefits. Double time is paid when 
the men work on holidays, and cover- 
alls are provided free. The partners 
are quick to point out that high- 
quality work output and good moti- 
vation among their employees is in 
great part responsible for the farm’s 


overall success. 
In one sense, this is very much a 


family operation. Ron Glazier, Dick’s 
brother, is a foreman. And the wives 
figure into the administration in a 
big way. Dick’s wife, Joyce, looks 
after the business end of the farm 
operation. Marilyn Britt keeps a 
finger on the harvest-time traffic of 
receipts, load tickets, and other 
harvest-oriented paperwork. Pat 
Vincent does the bookkeeping for 
Byron Enterprises. The men readily 
agree that the involvement of the 
women in the enterprise is a price- 
less asset. 

Sitting in their spacious office, the 
three confer on progress of the many 
phases of the business. Keeping L- 
Brooke operating smoothly requires 
frequent communication and coor- 
dination as they enter another crop 
season. New problems will arise, as 
well as those recurrent old ones that 
never seem to go away. 

The problems here are not unlike 
those encountered elsewhere ... ris- 
ing costs, short supply of. inputs, 
unpredictable and spasmodic markets, 
and huge investments. Yet the future 
looks good. Beet-contract prices are 
up, and things seem to be running 
smoothly on this unique Northeast 
farm. — E.P.A. 





An International 
adapted to a New Idea power unit 


500 Cycloplanter 


demonstrates the ‘‘mechanical advan- 


tage’ of integrating the equipment 
business with cash crops. 





Clean up with \act| 


Walsh... it’s the ‘‘clean-up”’ line that makes the 
BIG difference on your farm - the difference that 
spells easier, more profitable operations! 





Sprayers clear out pesky weeds and bugs to 
boost farm yields and profits 


You’re in control all the way when you spray with Walsh. You know the importance 
of timing, dependability and accuracy. With Walsh, more than 25 years of ex- 
perience is your assurance of quality and performance. Choice of Trailer, Side 
Mount or 3-Point, with capacities to 500 gallons, and so many tested features 
you know these sprayers are right for you. This year, as never before, get the 
sprayers that cost less per gallon spray delivered to your field. We’re sure they’re 
right — you know they’re right! 


Index O Matic Washers clean machinery, tools, boats, camp- 
ers, lawn and garden equipment, farrowing houses and milk- 
ing parlors. Index O Matic — it’s the power washer for the 
big and tough cleaning jobs! More performance ... more 
capacity ... rugged design to clean machinery, tools, boats, 
campers, lawn/garden equipment... the really rough clean- 
ing jobs. Complete control's right at the tip of hand gun, an 
easy and fast choice of 3 cleaning sprays PLUS lo-pressure 
soaping AND longer soaping without refilling. Many more 
features . . . big roll-easy, roll-anywhere wheels; all-steel 
frame; special ball bearing motor; fiberglass tank and hous- 
ing; flow-down design keeps big 3 G.P.M. pump flooded for 
longest life: 5 and 25 gallon sizes; high pressure hose with 
optional spring guard and wear sleeve. 


| 
wey 


Another product from 


9 See us at E.F.D. 
e eC i &, For information, write 
Ueblers, Box C, Vernon, N.Y 


Stop valuable nutrients from 
slipping hake Ao re 


GUARD is the answer to keeping your ensilage nutritious, and 
Oo palatable. SILO GUARD controls the natural fermentation... 
forms propionic acid to beneficial preservative amounts. Propi- 
‘ onic acid reduces heat, thereby preventing protein digestibility 
loss; retains vitamins, sugars, and starches otherwise lost in 
normal silage production. Keep cool with SILO GUARD! 


SILO GUARD gives you back $4 to $5 in nutrient 
savings for every $1 invested. 


See your dealer or write for complete details 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Charles City, lowa 50616 


U 


FEMA 


4 





Keep your nutrients... 


==” SILO TU 


FERMENTATION CONTROL PROCESS 
eer Stock Food Corp. @ Waverly, N.Y. 14892 


For Mastitis 


The one you can always depend on... 
Economical e Effective e Available 


Hanford’s procaine penicillin G in oil is the basic 
mastitis treatment, effective against the major cause 
of mastitis: the streptococci (Strep. agalactiae, Strep. 
dysgalactiae, Strep. uberis). 

Veterinary mastitis treatment for udder installation in lactating cattle 
only. WARNING: Milk taken from animals during treatment and for 
60 hours (5 milkings) after the latest treatment must not be used for 
foods. If abnormal milk, redness, or swelling persists, or increases, 
discontinue use and consult your veterinarian. Animals should not be 
slaughtered for food during treatment or within three (3) days after 
the last treatment. 


» G.C. Hanford Mfg. Co. 
y Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 
Veterinary pharmaceuticals 


since 1846. Our only business. 





The Byron Acre-Eater, a sweet corn harvester manufactured at the farm, 
iS propelled by New Idea’s Uni-System power unit. 
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Asta 


NO-NONSENSE 
DAIRY CO-OP 


EASTERN 


MILK PRODUCERS 


Dairymen like you need a co-op that’s doing the job 
for them ... not on them. And in the northeast, 
there’s one dairy co-op doing its job, Eastern Milk 
Producers. 





O Financially sound, with 52 consecutive 
years of efficient operation. 


OO) Respected by its 8000 members as a solid 
milk market and spokesman for the true 
needs of dairy farmers. 


CU Financed by membership dues of 5¢ per 
hundred Ibs. No other co-op deductions 
are made from members’ milk checks. 


Eastern is looking for a few good farmers . . . look 
to Eastern as your dairy co-op today! 


0 EASTERN 


=“ MILK PRODUCERS 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 





Eastern Milk Producers 
Kinne Road, Syracuse, N.Y. 13214 


| am interested in joining Eastern. Please contact me. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


PHONE NO. 


ren es eee ee ee ees ee ee 
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FARM & BODY HOISTS 
GRAIN & LIVESTOCK BODIES 
ROLLBACK BODIES 
MACHINERY BEDS 


Come and see these items plus 
other truck equipment displayed 
at Empire Farm Days. 


“We are ready to serve all your 
truck equipment needs. ”’ 


FPR FP RIESTER, inc. 


54 SAND BEACH ROAD - AUBURN, N.Y. 13021- 315-253-5732 


NOT THIS! 





The Cornell 
T&R Center 


Sprawling over 2,500 acres some 
15 miles from Ithaca, New York, 
the Cornell Teaching and Research 
Center boasts a milking herd of some 
400 cows which serves as an experi- 
mental reservoir for research involv- 
ing everything from milking systems 
to manure management. A replace- 
ment herd of dry and young stock 
also numbers 400. 

Physically, the Center is a complex 
of five barns... similar outside, but 
different within. The northernmost, 
barn five, houses young stock in an 
age-grouped, freestall arrangement. 
Calves leave this barn weighing 
about 700 pounds. Maternity wards, 
nurseries and an isolation ward for 
special cases are in this building. 

Barns two and four are freestall 
setups with capacity for 140 milkers 
per barn. Waste management tech- 
niques differ in the two barns. One 
utilizes liquid handling, the other 
solid or semi-solid. Oxidation ditches, 
chemical treatment and solid storage 
are just some of the aspects of ma- 
nure management now being studied. 

Southernmost is number one, a 
tie-stall barn also housing 140 dairy 
cows. Each has her own set of three 
fiberglass feed bins allowing research- 
ers to accurately formulate, weigh 
and feed a particular ration. In- 
vestigation of causes of ketosis, the 
use of apple pomace as a feed sup- 
plement, and evaluation of several 
forage-to-concentrate rations con- 
stitute a good sample of what is 
going on here. Cows in number one 
are often sampled on consumption 
rates by blood analysis: and rumen 
content. 


Spectacular 


Probably the most spectacular for 
visitors is the central barn, number 
three, because here are the milking 
parlors and labs. Herds can be milked 
in either a circular herringbone or a 
ten-on-a-side unit. Milking begins at 
midnight and at noon; each milking 
takes four-and-a-half hours. 

The crop program at the Center 
includes some 1,200 acres tilled 
primarily to corn and hay (timothy, 
alfalfa and grasses). Nearly all is 
ensiled in the seven concrete-stave 
silos and two sealed structures. There 
are also three 800-ton-capacity 
bunker silos. 

Traveling from north or west, it’s 
best to take Route 13 to Dryden and 
from the village traffic light take 
Route 38 south toward Harford. 
Before reaching Harford, you'll see a 
sign directing you left toward the 
Center. From the south, take Route 
38 north, and the turn will be to 
your right. Coming from the east, the 
best bet is Route 79 west to hit 38 
at Richford, then proceed north 
through Harford. 

Visitors are welcome at the Center 
during the day. Probably the best 
time to watching milking is between 
2 and 4 p.m. The things the staff at 
the Center are doing today will be- 
gin to show at the farm level within 
a year.— Bill Branson, — student 
Granger at Cornell University 





Your Cen-Pe-Co 
Representative is a 

Trained Specialist 

to advise and help customers 
get more benefits from 
Cen-Pe-Co products. He’s 

an expert on 

LUBRICATING HEAVY-DUTY 
MACHINERY & COLUMBIA 
PAINTS AND ROOF COATINGS 
for building maintenance. 
For the best in products and 
service, specify 


CEN-PE-CO 


Central Petroleum Co. 
Since 1911 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Walcott, lowa 





FLIES | 
Rob Your Mite Check 


ROCKLAND i 


KLEEN-KOW 
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CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Passaic Avenue, W. Caldwell, N. J. 
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CHOICE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN 
Unadilla Silo Co., Box -cs , Unadilla, N.Y. 
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EMPIRE 
FARM DAYS 


Neenan Farm 
Holcomb, New York 
August 6,7 & 8 
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Calf raising 


There’s a sizable dairy operation 
known as L. S. Huntington and Sons, 
Inc. just south of Cooperstown 
(Otsego County), New York. Farm 
trucks carry the sign “Lomet Hol- 
steins.” Brothers Peter and Robert 
Huntington carry primary responsi- 
bility for management of the 220- 
cow operation. 

Raising replacements for a herd 
this size can be a real chore...so 
the Huntingtons decided in 1969 to 
build a special barn for the purpose. 
It is separate from all other buildings 


at the farmstead, and measures 
24 x 60 feet. 
Thermopane windows,  supple- 


mental electric heat, and plenty of 
insulation in sidewalls and ceiling 
help keep this facility warm. One 
exhaust fan pulls air in through air- 
intake slots along the eaves. 

“We prefer a minimum tempera- 
ture of around 45 degrees Fahren- 
heit,’” Peter says, “but we've seen it 
as low as 40...and on up to a 
maximum of 75 degrees in the sum- 
mer. Mortality has been one percent 
or less in the five years we've used 


the building.” 
Modified 


“When we built it,” Pete com- 
ments, “we had 48 slat stalls pretty 
well filling it up. After six months, 
we remodeled it so it now has 24 
slat stalls in one end and 22 free- 
stalls in the other. Calves just got 
too big to stay long enough in the 
slat stalls that measure 2 feet by 40 
inches long.” 

Slat floors in the individual stalls 
are removable, and are changed be- 
tween occupants...and one taken 
out is washed and “rested” awhile. 
Panels between calves are scrubbed 
occasionally, but there is no routine 
cleaning of them. 

Calves in the starting stalls re- 
ceive no hay, but rather get all they 
want of a high-energy pellet de- 
veloped by Cornell extension spe- 
cialist Sam Slack...a pellet con- 
taining enough fiber to keep the 
rumens developing.’ Colostrum is 
fed to the new calf for three or four 
days, then whole milk is fed until 
calves move on to the freestalls 
after two months on slats. Buckets 
used for pellets and liquids are rub- 
ber, impregnated with nylon cord 

.much superior, Pete reports, to 
Balvanived pails. 


Weaned 


In the freestall area ah the nursery, 
calves stay for three months, con- 
tinuing on the high-energy pellets . . 

ut no more milk. They also get a a 
little hay (about one pound per head 
per day) because, as Pete says, “They 
heed something to chew on so they 
don’t eat up the wood partitions.” 

Calves in freestalls are bedded 
With wood shavings. “We tried in- 
door-outdoor carpet,” Pete recalls, 

“but it got wet...stayed wet. 
and pretty soon the calves started 
lying down on the floors and avoiding 
the freestalls,” 

Manure is cleaned three times a 
week from both areas by scraping 
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much and have a tendency to scour.” 

At about five months of age (aver- 
aging about 350 pounds in weight), 
the youngsters go on to a much larger 
barn holding dry cattle and young 
cattle in five separate groups. The 
Huntingtons are experimenting with 
growing bull calves for beef pur- 
poses... following the same _ proce- 
dures as for heifers up to seven 
months of age, then switching to a 
fattening ration of dry shelled corn. 
“Our goal,” Pete reports, “is to run 
‘em up to 1,000 pounds in weight at 
12 months of age... and we’ve done 
it on some already.” — G.L.C. 


into a conventional gutter and then 
pushing it out with a shovel into a 
spreader. The building is so con- 
structed that manure need not be 
lifted...the gutter-discharge loca- 
tions being high enough so a spreader 
will go under them. 

Calves are dropped in a maternity 
pen in the main barn (152 freestalls 
there), then hustled soon to the 
nursery. “We don’t intend that a 
calf gets to nurse,” Pete comments. 


“If they do, they’re apt to get too 


Extension agent Earl Feinman (left) 
with Pete Huntington in calf-raising 
building. 
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THURSDAY AUGUST 29 
Two Big Shows At The Grandstand* 






Tony ORLANDO) Georse KIRBY 


& DAWN Aua. 31 AUG. 29 & 30 


PLUS! The LITTLE ANGELS e The SPURRLOWS e DIANA TRASK e The SERENDIPITY SINGERS 
...AND MUCH, MUCH MORE! 


SUPER THRILLS! 
RCA CHAMPIONSHIP 
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AUGUST 27 THRU SEPTEMBER 2 ¢e SYRACUSE 
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Prevent milk fever 


The mechanics of milk fever have 
never been completely understood, 
but we do know that it is an acute 
problem of calcium metabolism at 
or shortly after freshening. Recent 
research suggests that phosphorus 
also has something to do with it, and 


that the critical time period is when 
the cow is dry. 

Cornell’s Murray Elliot tells us 
that farmers can lick the milk fever 
problem if they feed this practical 
diet (figures are on a per-cow basis) 
daily for two weeks prior to calving: 


15 pounds corn silage 
7 pounds ground shell-corn 
404 grams molasses 
25 grams urea 
25 grams monosodium phosphate 
In tests, this diet reduced incidence 
of milk fever from 40 percent to 
zero. It provides 8 grams of calcium 
per day and must not be “modified,” 
since such things as legume hay are 
high in calcium. 
Since most of us aren't yet on 
metric, the grams of the last three 


SUPERIDEAL 
on RX Superstars! 


Buy now and save a buck a bag. 
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To get that record corn production you need on your farm this year, get to your Stanford Seed 
dealer now. He’s got the top-yielding Northrup-King Superstars that have won 66 awards in 
tough N.C.G.A. State Yield Contests this year — including 5 first-place winners in the East. 
If you buy right now, you'll get outstanding NK corn hybrids that can make this your best 
year yet — plus $1.00 off every bag you buy! (Buy 10 bags and double your discount! 
Ask your dealer for details.) 
Challenge the hybrid you've been using with one of the proven NK Superstars that have 
Sse” been setting impressive yield records on farms just like yours. Award-winning PX 446. 

za c PX 529. PX 442. PX 50A. PX 420. And more. Get in on the “Save a buck a bag” deal. Get in 
to see your Stanford Seed dealer now! 


BUY BEFORE SEPTEMBER 30 


y @ THe fh nroro //éED C0. 


P.O. Box 366, Buffalo, N.Y./P.O. Box 230, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


SEE YOUR STANFORD SEED DEALER NOW! 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


August 6-8, Neenan Farm, Holcomb, N.Y. 


NURS-ETTE® AUTOMATIC FEEDER 















caneraiaRe 












O. S. Borden & Sons, 
Inc., Schaghticoke, 
INDY. 

Hadlock Bros., 
Hammond, N.Y. 

Dale Lamphier, 
Canisteo, N.Y. 

Lippert Bros., Clyde, 
N.Y. 


Elmira, 


Pa. 





S. C. Little, Jamestown, 
N.Y. 
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NEW FOR FAST-GAINING CALVES 


NURS-ETTE® CALF RAISING SYS- 


ARS “CTT TEM provides controlled feeding 
ee comparable to Nature’s. New unit 

SS automatically mixes and dispenses 
metered quantities of heated, for- 

@ tified milk replacer at regular inter- 
vals. With NURS-ETTE® Formula, 

Se the system adapts to your farm, 


calves and climate. Just connect 
to water and electricity. Handles 
up to 15 calves. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
FF oistrisutoRs Box 68 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
B. E. Meyer, Preble, 
NaY: 
Charles Olin & Sons, 


N.Y. Glastonbury, Ct. 
J. E. Orr, Greene, N_Y. 


Floyd Roe, Hallstead, 


Joe Shanks, Lima, 
NLY. 


NEW FEATURES: 

e new timer control 

e newly designed 
hopper 

° new power 
ventilator 

e new nipple shield 

new easy cleaning 





Shickshinny, Pa. 18655 


R. J. Sherman & Son, 
Chaumont, N.Y. 

D. J. Swartz, 
Castleton, N.Y. 


REE. Strong 74E.. 


Russell A. Mitchell, 
Otis, Mass. 
Mainline Tractor & 
Equip. Co., 
Colchester, Vt. 






1 OOK FOR OUR DISPLAY AT THE EMPIRE FARM DAYS & NEW YORK STATE FAIR 









Ribstone Silo Co. of 
























RIBSTONE™ 
DOUBLE SEALED 


SILOS 


. .. for Low Cost, 
High Quality Feed 


RIBSTONE SILOS are con- fF 
structed of steel reinforced f e 
concrete staves. Overlapped | fii 
ribstaves add extrastrength | 1) 

to silo wall — permitting U te 
double sealing inside and (5 jihen- 
out (inside is smooth ce- | jy 
ment brush coated andout- | ii 
side joints are cement | jy 
pointed). Ribstone exclu- { pile pS 
sive design and construc- } 
tion features add years of {i 
storage service, with mini- | 
mum maintenance. 


@ SILAGE @ HAYLAGE 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
SHELLED CORN 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
EAR CORN 


Get all the Ribstone Facts 












N.Y. 


LACONA, N.Y. 13083 @ PH. 315/387-3956 


ROCKWELL SPRINGS 
PROTECTION CO., INC. 
6704 So. Salina St. Nedrow, N. Y. 13120 

P.O. Box 141 Tel. 315-469-2468 

Master Label Lightning Rods 


@ Designers 
@ Engineers 
@ Erectors 


Pincor Stand-By-Power 
See Our Display at Empire Farm Days 




























ingredients are clumsy. Looking at 
a conversion table, we find that one 
gram is .035 ounces. Therefore, 25 
grams of the urea or monosodium — 
phosphate called for equals .875 
ounces ... which is also not a handy 
figure to work with. 

However, if you mix up eight 
daily portions of the diet, you can 
use the round figure of 7 ounces of 
urea and monosodium phosphate. 
You could mix these with 120 pounds 
of corn silage for your eight portions 
and feed the shell-corn and molasses 
separately. The 404 grams of mo- 
lasses called for per portion comes 
out to just over 14 ounces. 

Work has been done with various 
forms of vitamin D as a preventive 
in milk fever by injection and by 
oral administration, but it looks like 
these approaches won't be commer- 
cially significant for some time to 
come. 


Farmer 
at 
the fair 


Maybe you've already heard it... 
criticism alleging that the New York 
State Fair, because its new director 
is not a farmer, stands to lose its 
agricultural flavor. 

Assistant Fair director Keith John- 
son milks 180 cows in a freestall 
operation at Oneida, New York, and 
he assures us that 
he is anything P , 
butanon-farmer. @ 
“TH be devoting 
99-44/100 _ per- 
cent of my time 
to the Fair,” he 
points out, “and I 
intend to develop 
its farm aspects 
rather thandown- 
play them.” 

He explains that agricultural edu- 
cation and entertainment are points 
of major emphasis at the Fair, un- 
like many strictly exposition-oriented 
farm equipment shows. “It’s more of 
a family day,” says Keith. He views 
the fact that more non-farm con- 
sumers attend the Fair each year as 
an advantage, rather than a disad- 
vantage. “It’s a good opportunity to 
promote agriculture. You get ex- 
posure and can upgrade the level of 
agriculture.” 

Farm-oriented events, according 
to Johnson, are occupying an in- 
creasing portion of the off-season 
fairgrounds calendar. “Horse shows, 
cattle sales and other functions are 
taking place more often at the fair- 
grounds, these days,” says Keith, 
“because we have the facilities.” 

Livestock showing is still a strong 
part of the Fair, with prize money 
increasing each year. “This is a prime 
example of constructive youth educa- 
tion,” he explains, “and it is an im- 
portant form of advertising for many 
farmers who deal in breeding ani 
mals.” 

He does not believe that the direc- 
tor has to be a farmer because, as he 
points out, “The assistant director 
is a farmer.” 
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Keith Johnson 
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Readers say it all 


When a busy farmer or his wife 
takes time to write an unsolicited 
testimonial, you can bet your bottom 
dollar it is sincere. There is no better 
way to start the day than to open a 
“thank you” letter from a grateful 
reader — and it happens all the time 
to READER SERVICE. 

We feel we should share with our 
readers some of the nice things we 
have been reading in our mail during 
recent months. These comments are 
only a sampling of the many expres- 
sions of appreciation that arrive 
daily. They have been edited some- 
what in the interest of brevity. 

Thank you for your efforts. I 
received the refund and shall use 
it to purchase future subscriptions 
to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST — a 
most dependable farm magazine. — 
E.H., Massachusetts 

Hip, hip, hooray!! Our hats are 
off to you. You really get results. 
The same day we got your latest 
letter, we received two letters from 
the correspondence school. Read 
them and congratulate yourself. You 
did a marvelous job in getting back 
our $281.25. I still don’t believe it. 
All of us here want to thank you 
from the bottom of our hearts. — 
Mr. & Mrs. S.M., New York 

Thank you for your help. AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST has been in our 
family for two generations. On one 
other occasion, we asked for your 
help — and got it promptly. — Mrs. 
R.L., Pennsylvania 

I want to thank you for all of 
your efforts on my behalf. Without 
them, I never would have heard 
from this company. I am mailing a 
check for $5.00 for a two-year sub- 
scription. I enjoy your magazine 
very much, and I do appreciate the 
great service you offer. — W.H., 
Pennsylvania 

I was both pleased and surprised 
to receive a refund from the nursery. 
Again, I want to thank you, per- 
sonally, for your efforts in my behalf 
and to thank AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TurIsT for having a department that 
helps people with problems _ like 
mine. — Ms. A.M., New York 

I wish to thank you very much for 
your kind help in getting a refund 
for me. This outfit would not answer 
my letters. Your service to people 
is the best protection a person can 
get. We enjoy reading your fine 
farm paper. — C.H.;,. Vermont 

The refund arrived today. We 
were afraid we were never going 
to get our money back. My husband 
and I are grateful that you could 
help us. — Mrs. J.P., New York 

The insurance company has sent 
me a check for $630.00. Your pro- 
tective service is such a wonderful 
help to your readers. More power 
to you! — Mrs. J.T., New York 

I have today received full reim- 
bursement, and appreciate your 
assistance. I feel sure that this would 
not have been settled without your 
intervention. — Mrs. M.D., New York 


I received my merchandise, and 
am very thankful for your assistance. 
I had my doubts that I would ever 
set the item. I know I caused you 
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a lot of trouble, but it is nice to 
know there is someone to whom a 
person can write in time of need. — 
D.H., New York 

You printed an article about Breck’s 
of Boston filing for bankruptcy. After 
reading it, I sent a claim to the Court 
and soon received back my original 
check. Thanks for your service. — 
L.S., New York 

Editor’s note: The speedy action 
resulted because the  subscriber’s 
order was placed after the company 
filed for bankruptcy. 

Thank you for your kind consid- 
eration. The people have made the 
repairs on my mobile home, cover- 
ing every detail. Please renew my 
subscription for three years as I feel 
I have a friend. — Ms. I.J., New York 

I am happy to write that the 
change in expiration date for my 
food magazine has been made, an 
I owe it all to you. My sincerest 
thanks to you for the time you spent 
on my problem. And now, with the 
holidays before us, let me just add: 
“Best wishes to you all.” — Mrs. 
M.C., New York 

Your magazine really has a won- 
derful idea of helping people. I have 
told a lot of my friends about it, 
and some already want to subscribe. 
Keep up the wonderful work! — Mrs. 
E.W., New York 

I have finally received the furnace 
for which I paid $1800.00 nearly a 
year ago. I want to thank you for 
your trouble. They never would 
have sent it to me without your help. 
— E.S., New York 

After you wrote me, I contacted 
the insurance company. They agreed 
to restore my former policy. I ap- 
preciate your guidance and advice. 
— Mrs. R.F., New York 

What a pleasure it is to be asso- 
ciated with such people as Gordon 
Conklin and the staff of AMERICAN 
AcricuLturisT. My kind of Ameri- 
cans. I should have asked for your 
advice before signing that contract! 
— D.A., Pennsylvania 

Editor’s note: In a letter to her 
state legislators, which was critical 
of some consumer agencies, a sub- 
scriber wrote: 

Let me end with a compliment 
for a non-government consumer ser- 
vice — that of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIST whose funds must be limited 
for this sort of thing. If one sends 
its READER SERVICE a complaint, 
the efficient, intelligent staff imme- 
diately takes care of it. I am sure 
they do not have an extensive staff 
—merely an interested one. They 
probably do not hire glamor names 
or inept people. — Mrs. C.L., New 
York 


Since all of life is a two-way street, 
I cannot resist expressing apprecia- 
tion for the many nice letters from 
readers and for their patience and 
good nature when we run into snags 
in our attempts to help. My hat is 
off to all of them! — Doris Levy, 
Reader Service 


Names and addresses of letter 


writers will be furnished on request. 













Box A28 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 





VENTQ anc 


has the “TOTAL” VENTILATING SYSTEM’ 








Incorporating the famous Vent-0-Matic, and the NEW Air Balancer Intakes” 


A TOTAL VENTILATING 
SYSTEM NEEDS: 


1. CONSTANT air flow 
CORRECT air volume 

CLOSE temperature regulation 
CONTROLLED inlets 

. PROPER pressure differential 


TO GIVE YOU: 
1. COMFORTABLE temperature 
2. FRESH clean atmosphere 


3. GOOD mixing of incoming 
fresh air 


ARON 


Vent-O-Matic’s TOTAL ventilating system gives you 
just this. And it gives you this with the best ONE-TWO 
combination in the field today: The Vent-O-Matic 
farm air conditioners and package fans, and the 
NEW scientifically designed Air Balancer Intakes. 
(Both patented). Your particular problem can be 
solved with Vent-O-Matic’s TOTAL Ventilating 
System. You'll have more than 25 years of experience 
on your side and working for you. 


Vent-0-Matic’s TOTAL system will move more air through your building per watt of elec- 
tricity than any other machine or system on the market today... and more efficiently too... 


“It all started when Farm Wife News 
printed an article about sprucing up 
the exterior of your farm home.” 






No ads. Filled cover-to-cover with sew- 
ing tips, recipes, household hints, dec- 
orating ideas, farm humor, spiritual 
thoughts and color photos—all gath- 
ered from farm women! $5/year, pub- 
lished monthly. Farm Wife News, 733 
N. Van Buren, Milwaukee WI 53202. 





GLUE 
LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 


, PONDMASTER 


keeps drinking areas 
open in sub-zero weath- 
er. 3 models. 


Free color brochure. 


WADLER MFG. CO. 
Box 76-A 
Galena, Kan. 66739 
Ph: 316-783-1355 




















Feeding Machine 


See the complete line of Uebler Feeding 
Machines including ‘‘Old Reliable’ and 
“Big Red” the new 50 bu. unit at the 


UEBLER DISPLAY 
EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


or write for literature 
UEBLER Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Dept. AA Vernon, N.Y. 13476 


Uebler is for you 


FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
1%” Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 
Button End — $3. 50pr. plus 50¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 


Dept. AA 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 


FARMERS - 


Empire Farm Days ’74 


A whole year has slipped by since 
the last Empire Farm Days brought 
out more than 50,000 Northeast farm 
folk . . . and there’s even more in 
store for ’74! 

Whether it’s plowing, secondary 
tillage, chopping, no-tillage or hay- 
making, today’s serious farmer can’t 
afford to miss the biggest equipment 
demonstration in the Northeast. 

But demonstrations comprise only 
part of the many attractions at this 
years biggest Empire Farm Days 
ever. So carry along the accom- 
panying map and join us at the 
Neenan brothers farm at Holcomb, 
New York on August 6, 7 and 8 for 
Empire Farm Days. 









Be sure and look over Ford’s 
new line of compact loaders. 
Available in three sizes, 20 to 
40-horsepower, these machines 
will be on hand at the Ford ex- 
hibit this year. 


Folks at Silo Services will be 
more than happy to give you the 
scoop on refurbishing your silo. 
Their experienced workmen, 
sand-blasting technique and high- 
pressure application of epoxies or 
cement liners can make old silos 
airtight. Drop in at their EFD 
exhibit. 





Hay-minded men can’t afford 
to miss New Holland’s 850 Round 
Baler that will be among the 
units in the big line of one-man 
hay-making units on display at 
Empire Farm Days this year. 
Conveyor chains... not belts... 
form the bale inside the 850 and 
not on the ground. 


Need some lightning protec- 
tion? Be sure to stop by the Rock- 
well Springs Protection Com- 
pany’s exhibit to get some spe- 
cifics. 
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EMPIRE FARM DAYS 
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Hol¢omb 


The Berg Split Chute allows a 
new straight positive return back 
into the barn, eliminates a corner 
wheel and reverse curves, and 
therefore reduces two big users 
of electricity.... friction and 
tension. Berg representatives say 
that Split Chute is full width and 
can be used with any manure 
stacker or thrower. See it at 
Empire Farm Days. 





Drop in and say “hi” to Morton 
... Buildings, that is. With sales 
and erection services in New York 
and 15 other states, Morton 
Buildings is the world’s largest 
when it comes to farm buildings. 
For more information on Morton’s 
large selection of sizes and de- 
signs, visit this year’s exhibit. 


$ 


= 





Stop by at the Patz display and 
find out about the Model 155-A 
Material Mover. This is the most 
versatile and adaptable of the Patz 
conveying units, capable of being 
installed in concrete or standing 
alone. 


Clover silage and grain con- 
veyors, forage blowers, Van Dale 
feeders, conveyors and silo un- 
loaders, Kozy-Komfort calf stalls, 
and Ag-Tronic alternators com- 
prise just part of the list of es- 
sential farm equipment and 
accessories to be seen at this year’s 
Clover-Line exhibit. 


TOOMEY’S 
GAS STATION 






Harvest Boss is the name of 
White’s new series of combines. 
Features of the new White 8800 
and 8600 combines are six-cylinder 
diesel engines as standard equip- 
ment and an exclusive four- 
channel electronic tachometer 
that monitors cylinder speed, 
ground speed, engine sped, and 
separator fan speed. 





Examine P&D Manufacturing 
Company’s unique revolving tube 
feeder at their display this year. 
Minimum separation is a big plus 
with this unit which features an 
auger and 10-inch tube. 





See the Hesston Seventy- 
Twenty Forage Harvester in 
action this year at Empire Farm 
Days. This pull-type unit cuts... 
not chops...up to 45 tons of 
forage an hour and is one of the 
most vibration-free. Hesston folks 
will tell you more. 








Size up the Roll-A-Bout Hay 
Feeder for cattle or horses. This 
unique feeder tips on its side 
and rolls to a new location with a 
little help from the owner. Feed 
is well off the ground and no 
sharp edges injure animals.. It’s 
yours to examine at the Joseph 
Swantak exhibit. 





Whether you're out to save 
fuel, time, labor, or just plain 
money, you should look into the 
Allis-Chalmers No-Til planter at 
the big orange exhibit at this 
year’s Empire Farm Days. Corn 
to be used in the chopping demon- 
stration was planted with just 
such a planter. 


Drop by at the Surge exhibit 
for the latest in milking efficiency. 
These folks can help you fit your 


milking requirements into an 


overall plan that includes housing, 
manure handling, holding areas, 
feeding and calving. Ask about 
the QTO milkers that stabilize 
vacuum and remove teat cups 
automatically as each quarter is 
milked out. 





The Volumatic II silage dis- 
tributor-unloader, on display at 
the Jamesway (Division of Butler 
Manufacturing) exhibit this year, 
is two machines in one. 


People at the Progenetics ex- 
hibit will be able to tell you about 
the latest in modern dairy and 
beef breeding programs and in 
addition explain their new Freeze 
Marking System that should 
eliminate the use of neck chains 


or firebranding. 
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Allied loaders fit just about any 
brand tractor and come in three 
sizes to accommodate tractors up 
to 60-horsepower. Model 250 
brings big loader quality to trac- 
tors in the 18 to 32-horsepower 
category while the 350 fits 30 to 
50-horsepower tractors, and the 
heavy-duty 450 accommodates 
35 to 60-horsepower tractors. 


Find out about two new seed 
corn hybrids for the Northeast 
dairy farmer at Trojan Seed Com- 
pany’s exhibit. TX102A is a single- 
cross hybrid with strong tolerance 
to stalk-rot and TXI105A is a 
prolific new hybrid with a mul- 
tiple-ear tendency. Both varieties 
mature in 100 to 105 days. 





a 

You'll want to watch Interna- 
tional Harvester’s 241 Big Roll 
Baler at this year’s Empire Farm 
Days. This labor-saver emits bales 
six feet in diameter and five feet 
long, weighing up to 1,500 
pounds, 





See about the Hawk Bilt Model 
357 flail-type manure spreader at 
the Woodhouse exhibit. This 10- 
ton side delivery unit features a 
hydraulic lid opener, oscillating 
tandem axle and 1,000-rpm drive. 


x 


Among the many kinds of equip- 
ment to look into at the Tudor & 
Jones exhibit this year will be the 
Coontz Universal Utility Dozer. 
The blade comes in 6, 7, 7-%, 8, 
and 9-foot widths and has a re- 
placeable cutting edge. Mounting 
is accomplished by driving over 
the frame and bolting to a rear 
mounting kit. Fits all tractors up 
to 75 horsepower. Also see Hinson 
roll-over safety cabs, Forano rear- 
mounted tine and bucket loaders, 
and General snowblowers for farm 
tractors, 
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Whether it’s Knight manure 
spreaders or Bush Hog disc har- 
rows or any one of the many 
other lines of equipment that 
the Ueblers people handle, be 
sure to pay them a visit at their 
Empire Farm Days exhibit area. 
And be sure to find out about 
their McKee line of large package 
haymaking equipment. 


Always a must, the Agway 
exhibit this year will surely have 
something for everyone. There'll 
be a full-size Agway building for 
sale, feeder wagons, truck fer- 
tilizer spreaders, Madison silos, a 
breeding control center, and 
much, much more — including 
ice water for thirsty EFD-goers! 


ye 


Agway free stall barn engineered for expansion 


Built fo your order 
for profit-minded 
efficiency 





aed 


Wood is still good, according 
to many Unadilla Silo owners. 
Stop by at Unadilla’s Farm Days’ 
exhibit this year and see what 
they are talking about. A main 
attraction is their factory creosote- 
treated wood stave silo available 
in 10 to 20-foot diameters and as 
high as 50 feet, but a complete 
line of glue-laminated farm rafters 
for spans up to 86 feet is also 
featured. 
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Agway confinement barn 
for individual cow attention 





Agway utility building 
versatile on-farm storage 













RA BO 


See Long’s new model 900 
tractor in action at Empire Farm 
Days this year. First in a series 
of new tractors, the 900 sports 
a 285-cubic inch direct injection 
diesel engine that packs an 85 
horsepower rating (pto). There's 
a new look in Long. 


Complete 
Building Service 
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Tall, cooling glasses of punch, 
teamed with homemade cookies, are 
sure to please, either as a snack or 
a special treat. 
Fruit juice com- 
binations served 
icy cold are al- 
ways refreshing 
in the warm sum- 
mer days. For a 
party touch, add 
carbonated water 
and sherbet to 
your own favorite fruit juice blend 
or try the following recipes. 


PARTY PUNCH 


2 cups orange juice 
2 cups lemon juice 
1 cup sugar 
4 quarts ginger ale 
1 pint frozen strawberries 

Combine juices and sugar, mixing 
well. Add ginger ale and _ straw- 
berries when ready to serve. Makes 
32 to 38 punch-cup servings. 





GRAPE ADE 
1 quart grape juice 
1 pint lemon sherbet 
Mix grape juice and 1 cup sherbet. 
Pour into glasses, adding a scoop of 
sherbet to each glass. Yield: 6 glasses. 


PINK LADY 

2 cups pineapple juice 
¥@ cup lemon juice 
2 10 oz. cans frozen orange juice 
% cup maraschino cherry juice 
2 quarts ginger ale 

Maraschino cherries 

Combine chilled fruit juices and 
pour over ice in punch bowl. Add 
ginger ale just before serving and 
garnish with cherries. Yield: 20 to 
25 cups. 


Use Nutritious Milk 

Have you tried milk as a base for 
a punch or cooler? With added fla- 
vorings, nutritious milk can be turned 
into new taste treats. As with any 
punch, having all ingredients thor- 
oughly chilled is the key to success. 
Here are some suggestions for milk 
beverages. 


SPICED HONEY MILK 
To % cup cold milk, add 2 tea- 
spoons honey and a dash of cin- 
namon. Beat with rotary beater. 
Serves 1. 


MAPLE MILK 
Shake together 1 cup cold milk 
and 2 tablespoons maple syrup. 
Serves 1. 


GINGER ALE COOLER 
Combine 1 cup cold milk, 1 cup 
ginger ale and mix. If desired, top 
with a spoonful of vanilla ice cream. 
Serves 2. 


HONOLULU SHAKE 


Combine 1 quart pineapple juice 
and 1] pint vanilla ice cream and 
beat with a rotary beater. Yield: 
6 servings. 


BANANA MILK 

4 ripe bananas 
3 cups chilled milk 
I to 2 teaspoons vanilla 

Break bananas into pieces and 
place in a bowl. Mash with fork or 
beat with beater until smooth. Add 
milk and vanilla and beat until well 
mixed, Yield: 4 or 5 servings. 


MOCHA COOLER 


3 cups milk 
3 cups strong coffee 
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Summertime Refreshment 


by Marcia Pimentel 





There’s nothing more refreshing on a hot summer afternoon than a frosty- 
cold fruit punch and crisp homemade cookies. 


1 quart chocolate ice cream 


Chill milk and coffee. Just before 
serving, add half the ice cream and 
beat until smooth. Pour into glasses 
and add a scoop of ice cream to 
each. Yield: 8 servings. 


Cookie Go-Alongs 

In summertime I look for cookie 
recipes that are simple and that can 
be prepared in the cool of the day, 
then refrigerated or frozen until I 
need freshly baked cookies. Here 
are some of my favorites. 


OLD FASHIONED 
SOUR CREAM COOKIES 


3 cups all-purpose flour 
1 cup sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon soda 
2 teaspoons mace 
1 cup butter 
2 eggs 
% cup sour cream 
1 cup jam 
Sift dry ingredients; cut in fat 
with pastry blender until very fine. 
Blend eggs and sour cream. Stir into 
fat-flour mixture, mixing completely. 


Shape into 3/-diameter rolls and 
wrap with wax paper. Refrigerate at 
least 12 hours before baking. Cut 
into slices 14” thick. Spoon jam on 
top (strawberry jam is especially 
good). Bake in 375° oven about 9 
minutes.. Yield: 3 dozen 2x3” 
cookies. 


LEMON CIRCLES 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
¥% teaspoon salt 
% cup butter or margarine : 
1 cup sugar 
1 egg, slightly beaten 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
Juice of 1 lemon (3 to 4 tablespoons) 


Sift flour, baking powder and salt. 
Cream butter, add sugar and con- 
tinue creaming. Stir in egg, rind 
and juice. Add dry ingredients in 
two parts, stirring to blend. 

Shape into 2”-diameter _ rolls, 
wrap in wax paper and re-wrap for 
freezer. These may also be stored in 
refrigerator for 2 weeks. Slice and 
bake in 375° oven for about 8 min- 
utes, or until lightly browned. Yield: 
5 to 6 dozen cookies. 


RAISIN BRAN GINGER SNAPS 


% cup molasses 

6 tablespoons shortening 
1 cup sifted flour 

% teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon soca 

1% teaspoons ginger 

2 cups Raisin Bran 

Combine molasses and shortening 
in a small saucepan. Bring to boil, 
stirring. Cool to lukewarm. Add 
Raisin Bran, mix well, and let stand 
2 minutes. Sift flour, soda, salt and 
ginger. Stir dry ingredients into 
molasses-bran mixture. 

Chill until firm enough to roll, 
Roll %” thick on lightly floured 
board; cut with floured 134” cutter, 
Bake on greased baking sheet in 
moderate oven (350° ) for 10 minutes, 
Yield 4 dozen cookies. 


BUTTERSCOTCH WAFERS 


1 cup soft butter or margarine 
1 lb. dark brown sugar 
3 eggs 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
2% cups all-purpose flour 
2 cups chopped walnuts OR 
1 cup nuts and | cup coconut 
Cream butter, add sugar and beat 
well. Blend in eggs and vanilla. Beat 
mixture until light and fluffy. Mix in 
flour and fold in nuts. Form dough 
into 4 2’-diameter rolls. Wrap in 
wax paper and re-wrap for freezer. 
Slice into wafers and bake in 375° 
oven about 8 or 9 minutes, or until 
brown. Store cookies tightly covered. 
Yield: 9 to 10 dozen small cookies. 


SPICE COOKIES 


3% cups all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
% teaspoon baking soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
] teaspoon cinnamon 
% teaspoon cloves 
4 teaspoon nutmeg 

1% cups shortening 
2 eggs 
% cup granulated sugar 
1 cup brown sugar 
2 teaspoons vanilla 

Sift dry ingredients, except sugars. 
Cream shortening and add eggs. 
Beat in sugars and vanilla. Mix in 
dry ingredients to blend. 

Form into 2’’-diameter rolls. Wrap 
and refrigerate at least 6 hours. 
Dough can be kept chilled for 2 
weeks or frozen. Slice and bake in 
400° oven for 5 to 8 minutes. Yield: 
6 dozen cookies. 





Do you have... 


Any idea where Mr. Charles W. 
Hall, P. O. Box 3, Lowville, N. Y. 
13367, can buy an electrically op- 
erated black ash log pounder to 
hammer out splints for basket weav- 
ing, or plans for building one? 


Old picture post cards you do not 
wish to keep. If so, Ms. Julia Shea, 
R. D. 2, Springville, Pa. 18844, 
would like to have them. 


Words to the song, “Take Your 
Brother By The Hand”? If so, would 
you copy them for Mrs. Gladys, 
Stephens, R. D. 1, Starrucca, Pa. 
18462. 


A copy of the 1953 edition “Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens Cookbook” 
you would sell or copy missing pages 
for Judy Abrams, Ofc. of Public 
Defender, U. S. Pacific Trust Terr. 
Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950? 
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Empire Farm 


Days 


Women’s Program 


Here is a more complete schedule 
for women’s activities at Empire 
Farm Days, August 6-8. As you 
know, it will be held this year at 
the Neenan Brothers Farm, R. D. 2, 
Holcomb, New York. We feel sure 
you will find much of interest all 
three days and hope you are plan- 
ning to attend. 


FARM BUREAU TENT 
Tuesday, August 6 
10:00 — Garden Adventures, Prof. 
John Haight, Morrisville Agric. & 
Tech. Institute 
11:00 — Up-Date, Jean Shwartz 
11:30 — Radar Oven Tricks, Mary 
Rowland, Ontario County Exten- 


sion 

12:00 — The Mehu Maija (Steam 
Process Juice Extractor), Osmo 
Heila 


1:30 — Radar Oven Tricks 

2:00 — Dairy Break 

2:15 — Herb Growing, Cooking and 
Preserving, Prof. John Haight 


Wednesday, August 7 


10:00 — Garden Adventures 

11:00 — Up-Date 

11:30 — Radar Oven Tricks 

12:00 — Program on Using Wool 
1:00 — Skit 
1:30 — Radar Oven Tricks 

2:00 — Madison County 4-H Youth- 

craft 








9178. Sew tunic, pants, coatdress. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes 
8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 3% 
yds: 60unchifabnic) eae 75 cents 


4654. An “Inches Slimmer”’ style. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) takes 
2% yds. 45 inch fabric. ... 75 cents 


Your choice of any SEVEN 


‘ books postpaid OC $5.00 
i Nifty Fifty Quilts { 1.00 
‘ Easy Art of Ripple Crochet [| 1.00 
‘ Instant Sewing Book LJ 1.00 


‘ Instant Fashion Book O 1.00 
‘ Complete Afghan Book #14 [) 1.00 
‘ Complete Instant Gift Bk. 
« Instant Crochet Book 
: Instant Macramé Book 
‘ Instant Money from Crafts |) 1.00 
‘ Easy Art of Flower Crochet [| 1.00 
» Easy Artof Hairpin Crochet |) 1.00 
| 1.00 
1.25 


O 
{) 1.00 
C 


| Easy Art of Needlepoint 
i Sew + Knit 


For single book orders, add 
‘25d each for postage and handling. 


‘ Pattern No. Size Price 
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852. Twin tops crocheted of tex- 
tured, broomstick lace. Use syn- 
thetic worsted in 2 colors. Misses’ 
8-18; Child’s 410 incl. 


772. Crochet attractive ripple de- 
sign pillows. Use washable rug yarn. 
Directions for 15-inch round pil- 
low; 18-inch bolster ..... 75 cents 


Thursday, August 8 


10:00 — The Mehu Maija 
11:30 — Radar Oven Tricks 
12:00 — Drying Fruits & Vegetables, 
Bonnie Bartlett 
1:00 — Garden Adventures 
1:30 — Radar Oven Tricks 
2:00 — Creative Playgrounds, Janna 
Morris, Madison County Extension 


GRANGE TENT 
Tuesday, August 6 


10:00 — Safety Demonstration, N.Y.S. 
Safety Council 
11:00 — Corsages in Your Garden, 
Mary Clute, N.Y.S. Grange 
12:00 — Dairy Foods — Dairylea Co- 
operative 
1:00 — China Art, Laura Carr, Cort- 
land China Art Center 
2:00 — Bee Line Fashion Show, Caro- 
lyn Barter, Dundee 


Wednesday, August 7 


10:00 — Safety Demonstration 
11:00 — Green Thumb Program, ‘‘Doc’’ 
Abraham, Naples 
12:00 — Dairy Foods 
1:00 — Bee Line Fashion Show 
2:00 — Potato Talk, Susan Whittier 
National Potato Board 


Thursday, August 8 


10:00 — Safety Demonstration 
11:00 — Corsages in Your Garden 
12:00 — Dairy Foods 
1:00 — Natural Foods, Evelyn Mac- 
Laren, Newark 
1:30 — Leather Tooling Program 
2:00 — Bee Line Fashion Show 
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Send To 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
Box 125, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N.Y. 10011 


DRESS'PATTERNS i aes 75 CENTS 


NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 75 CENTS 


"Add 25¢ for each pattern for first-class mail, special handling. . 


NAME 








ADDRESS 





CTY eee Ie eS LAE ee eet Ze ¢ 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP } 





























THIS FALL 
Make Yours A 


> GREAT 


Vacation 


American Agriculturist 
Gives You TWO Exciting Choices 


69001 


9LO6O9 WEEK 
OOcIO9sY 


October 19-31 


All the romance, scenic beauty and warmth of our 
fabulous Pacific island state. See it all — Kauai, Maui 
Hawaii and Oahu at the best time of year. 


ey ‘s ws 
REW 4 
ENGLAND 


Fall Foliage Tour 
October 5-13 


Delightful New England when Jack Frost paints the 
woods in vivid colors. See history in Concord, Old Stur- 
bridge Village and Salem. From seashore to mountains, 
a truly delightful tour! 














ese 
@® 
As always, you join friendly travel companions on a 


well-planned, fully escorted trip with almost every expense 
covered. 


Dream a bit with a free colorful brochure on the fall 
vacation of a lifetime. Then be sure to join us! 









Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. M, 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 


Without obligation, please send me your free brochures on: 
(_] Aloha Week Holiday in Hawaii 
(_] New England Fall Foliage Tour 

__] Both brochures 


Name 
Address 
City. 










State Zip 
Please Print 
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by Doc and Katy Abraham 


Many AA gardeners have taken 
the time to write and ask if there is 
really any truth to the idea that 
black walnut 
trees are toxic to 
certain plants. 
The answer is 
“Yes, they are.” 
Black walnut 
trees are highly 
prized for the 
nuts and timber 
they produce but 
are scorned for this other reason. We 
hope we can answer your questions 
on the subject. 

Q. Do the roots of the black wal- 
nut tree really secrete a poison? 

A. Yes. The roots contain a phy- 
toxin (plant poison) called Juglone. 
This compound is not secreted into 
this soil, but when susceptible plants 
touch the roots, injury occurs. 

Q. How far out is the toxic zone? 

A. The range is as far out as the 
spread of the root system, anywhere 
from 50 to 60 feet and sometimes as 
far as 80 feet. 

Q. What plants are susceptible? 

A. That’s a tough question, since 
everyone does not agree as to which 
plants are affected. Highly suscep- 
tible plants include many evergreens, 
azaleas, rhododendrons and certain 
vegetables such as tomatoes, corn, 
potatoes and many others. 

Q. How about sawdust, wood 
chips or leaves from walnut trees; 











If the tiller you’ve been using has its revolving 
blades in FRONT and NO power to the wheels 
(See ‘TORTURE!’ above left), you won’t ever be 
happy with it again once you try the TROY-BILT®@ 
Roto Tiller-Power Composter which has its re- 
volving blades in the REAR and POWER DRIVEN 
WHEELS -— and is $O EASY to use you guide | 
with just ONE HAND! (See ‘JOY’ above right). 
You do NOT have to walk behind it, leaving foot- 
prints! It does NOT shake you half to death! It 
leaves NO wheelmarks! There’s NO unbearable | 
tangling! The TROY-BILT®@ is now in its 13th 
great year. SO if you want tilling to be a JOY 
instead of TORTURE from now on, please clip 
this ad now and send today for the whole story 
of this wonderfully different and better design 
in tillers! We'll send complete details, including 
prices and OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in effect 
for a limited time! Just ask for FREE BOOKLET. 
TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 
Dept. 40278 


102nd St. & Ninth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 L 
a 1 Ee a 


WN 
Vi 


Ais Series cs \© lek cla an 8 Osc uy) 


RES ein ips 


i ia trailer CATALOG 
_d_& TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


+ WRITE US TODAY 


‘Teelinble 1113 Chestnut St., Camden, N.J. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
(0 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 








are these safe to use? 

A. Yes, only the roots exude the 
poison. 

Q. After the tree has been cut 
down, is the soil poisonous to plants? 

A. No. Once the tree has been 
killed or removed, no more Juglone 
is made. 

Q. Would you recommend a black 
walnut tree on a small lot where 
vegetables are to be grown? 

A. No, not if you want to raise 
vegetables. The black walnut makes 
a fine shade and timber tree, and 
we don’t wish to malign it except for 
this one reason. 


Self Watering Plants 

If you're taking a vacation this 
month and are wondering what to 
do with your house plants, try some 
of these tricks. One reader takes 
strips of cloth and uses them as wicks 
for watering. The wicks are placed 
in the soil and in a pan of water. 
Another gardener takes an old nylon 
stocking and uses this for a wick. 

Another helpful trick is to set a 
few building bricks in the bathtub 
and add about 1% inches of water. 
Pots are placed on the bricks and 
are automatically watered for at 
least 2 weeks. Another stunt is to 
place several layers of newspaper 
in a pan, saturate them well and 
place the pots on these. Never use 
newspapers in the bathtub, as the 
ink will etch the enamel. 

Other gardeners sink their pots 
in vermiculite, wet sand or sawdust. 
Saturate these materials and water 
the plants first before packing the 
pots to their rims. Another trick 
worth trying is to put a plastic bag 
over the plants and tie securely 
around the pot. This forms a vapor- 
tight greenhouse which makes a fine 
“plant sitter” for you for three or 
four weeks. Some plants will not 
tolerate the excess humidity, but 
it’s worth a try. 


Hot Weather Tricks 

Did you know that plants use more 
water in July and August than at 
any other time? This is because the 
days are longer and the temperatures 
higher. A 20-day drought in May or 
October is equal to only 10 days of 
drought (pronounced “drout”) in 
July and August. 

Most vegetable plants are about 
90 percent water, which means they 
must have an even supply of moisture 
— 1 to 2 inches of water per week. 
A good way to water is to let the 
water run down between the rows. 

Water any time during the day 
or night. Time of day is not impor- 
tant, although you do lose some 
water to sun in the heat of day. 
There’s no truth to the idea that 
watering on a sunny day will burn 
the plants. You can water in full sun, 
but about one-third of the water will 
evaporate. 

One of the best ways to save mois- 
ture in the soil is to use some form 
of mulch, such as grass clippings, 
pine needles, buckwheat hulls, cocoa 
bean shells, sawdust, wood chips, 
black plastic, straw or anything else 
you happen to have around. 


A 40th Anniversary at 


New York State Super Fair 


There'll be a “Birthday Party” 
atmosphere all week long in the Art 
& Home Center at this year’s New 
York State Super 
Fair in Syracuse. 
Forty years ago, 
in 1934, the Cen- 
ter opened its 
doors, and it has 
been the focal 
point for wo- 
men’s activities at 
every fair since 
then. Dates for the 1974 Super Fair 
are August 27 through September 2. 

On this anniversary year, the 
Center takes time to look back and 
relive some events and activities of 
the “flirty thirties,” with styles, 
music and films of that decade being 
featured. On Women’s Day, August 
28, the morning program will be a 
“Salute to the 1930's,” and _ thirty 
members of the Merry-Go-Round 
Playhouse, a_ professional acting 
troupe, will perform in the air condi- 
tioned auditorium. 

At the Women’s Day Luncheon, 
Laura Sabia, chairman of the Ontario 
Status of Women Council, will speak 
on “Women and all the Discrimina- 
tions Involved.” As usual, the Volun- 
teer in Action awards will also be 
presented at the luncheon. 





Demonstration Kitchen 


Food is always a favorite subject 
of women everywhere . . . especially 
new, unusual and economical ways 
to prepare it. This is why the Food 
Demonstration Kitchen is such a 
popular spot with fairgoers. Five 
demonstrations are given each day, 
and several of them are repeated 
throughout Fair week. 

Among the culinary notables ap- 
pearing this year are Felipe Rojas- 
Lombardi, specialist in game cooking; 
Maurice Moore-Betty, preparing 
fancy desserts; Anne Warren and 
Oma Reed to “cook with Corning”; 
Norinne Cole from the R. T. French 
Co., whose specialty is “spicing up 
your leftovers”; also Harriet Gaven- 


da, presenting healthy eating with — 
dairy foods; Mrs. Avenelle (Tish) 
Day, author of “Large Type Cook. 
book,” demonstrating a variety of 
curry and spice dishes, and Stella 
Ziska who will make gourmet meals 
from leftovers. 


Creative and Culinary Arts 


Prize winning entries in the Cre- 
ative Arts Competition will be on 
display, representing such categories 
as painting, graphics, sculpture, 
ceramics, rugs, metalwork, wood 
and weaving. The home arts will 
also be well represented by entries 
in adult, teenage and_ children’s 
clothes, knitting, crocheting, quilt- 
ing, needlepoint, rug making, crewel 
embroidery, toys, furniture and china 
painting. 

“Baker’s Holiday” is the theme 
for the Culinary Arts Competition, 
with prizes and special awards for 
cookies, desserts, quick breads, candy, 
canned goods, pies, breads, salad 
dressings, meatless pasta _ dishes, 
cakes, edible centerpieces and casse- 
roles. On the last day of the Fair, 
each day’s winners compete for 
seven “Best of Fair” awards. 


Popular Demonstrations 


For the past several years, skilled 
craftsmen have demonstrated their 
various arts and techniques at the 
Fair, and in 1973 the Craft Mart 
made its debut. Here fairgoers could 
buy many of the items made by New 
York State artists —such things as 
wall hangings, ceramics, leather 
accessories and jewelry. 

Demonstrations this year will 
include block printing, “egging” 
(the art of creative egg design), glass 
blowing and figurine formation, 
broom making, country ware paint- 
ing, thumbprint sketching, _ silver 
jewelry design and pottery. 

No matter what your interests, 
youll find many things to enjoy at 
the 1974 New York State Super 
Fair. We hope you're already mak- 
ing plans to spend some time there. 


Augusta Chapman 





It’s always interesting to see how things are made. Here the art of quilting 
is demonstrated at last year’s Fair. 
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Any china painter will tell you... 


Its A Great Hobby! 


ne early evening last spring I 
O visited Lucy Steger’s home, 
just outside the village of Groton, 
New York. There, five women who 
are members of the “Heart of New 
York China Decorators” were paint- 
ing Indian corn designs on white 
porcelain tiles, under Lucy’s super- 
vision. When finished, the tiles would 
be attached to standards and make 
attractive trivets, equally pretty on 
the table when guests come to dinner 
or used for decorations in the kitchen 
or dining room. 

China painting, an art very popu- 
lar about 1900, is flourishing again 
in the central part of New York 
State. The Heart of New York China 
Decorators was started in Locke in 
1968 and now boasts 43 members 
from Auburn, Cortland, Ithaca and 
Syracuse, in addition to many vil- 
lages in the area. They even have a 


by Augusta Chapman, Home Editor 


waiting list, as more and more wo- 
men want to join the group and 
learn the fine art of china painting. 

Busily at work around a table in 
Lucy Steger’s studio were Mrs. 
Margaret Corning of Genoa, Mrs. 
Beata Smith and Mrs. Anna Belle 
Cuatt from Scipio Center and two 
women from Moravia, Mrs. Edna 
LaBounty and Mrs. Dorothy Pruitt. 
Anna Belle also teaches china paint- 
ing, and Edna has a shop where she 
stocks supplies the painters need. 
Dorothy was “baby” of the group, 
since she had been painting only a 
year and a half. 

Before I arrived, the women had 
sketched outlines of an ear of Indian 
corn on the tiles and to add depth, 
had painted the ears with a dark 
gray medium. They were now brush- 
ing in each individual kernel, using 
the characteristic colors of Indian 


Hobby Becomes A Vocation 


Lucy Steger is one of several members of the Heart of New York China 
Decorators who has turned her hobby into a profitable enterprise. In addi- 
tion to selling hand painted dishes and jewelry, she now teaches two classes 
in china painting each week. She belongs to the Mid-State Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Professional Porcelain Artists Association. 

Learning to fire the china is a part of the instruction Lucy gives. She has 
her own kilns, which students can use until they decide whether or not to buy 
one of their own. Usually pieces are fired three or four times, but some will be 
given as many as eight to twelve firings. As shown below, firing lightens colors, 
so designs are touched up after each one to strengthen colors and deepen 
shadows, with the artist adding more details as desired. Even after several 


firings, a piece will sometimes break for no apparent reason . . 


setting on a shelf for instance. 


First Fire 
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Second Fire 


corn. Next, edges of certain kernels 
were “rubbed out” to give the corn 
interesting highlights and, finally, 
backgrounds of the tiles were lightly 
brushed with very pale tints of two 
or three harmonizing colors. 


The paints used come in dry form 
and are mixed with a special medium. 
Painting is most often done on porce- 
lain, but Lucy showed me several 
things made from just plain window 
glass. German, Japanese, Austrian 
and Bavarian china seem to prove 
most satisfactory. 

Like everything else these days, 
the “blanks” and all other supplies 
china painters use have risen dras- 
tically in price. The cost of blanks 
has doubled and tripled, and a paint 
order which Lucy expected to cost 
$10.75 was invoiced for $25.00 when 
it arrived. The women said they've 
almost stopped entirely using gold 
paint, for the cost is prohibitive. 

There are many different methods 
of painting china; everyone agreed 
that it’s fun to experiment with 
several and then settle on the one 
you like best. Also, one method 


Many people enjoyed the China Show 


at Moravia. 


. when just 


Third Fire 





might be used for a particular item, 
while another would work better for 
something else. 

Several of the women told about, 
what seemed to me, very ambitious 
long-term projects they are doing. 
Peg Corning is painting a dinner set 
(service for eight) in a wild rose 
pattern. Edna LaBounty hopes to do 
18 place settings for her three grand- 
children, giving each one a service 
for six. 


Show at Moravia 


A few weeks after my visit to 
Lucy’s, I went to Moravia for the 
Heart of New York China Decorators’ 
8th Annual Show. More than half the 
members had exhibits, and hundreds 
of beautiful things were shown (many 
of them for sale) — jewelry of all 
kinds, dishes of every shape and 
size, lamps and pictures, even Christ- 
mas tree ornaments. 

In keeping with the theme, “Coun- 
try Gardens,” each display was 
identified by the person’s name 
printed on an empty seed packet, 
placed over a stick. Of course, 
flowers “bloomed” at every table; 





pansies, roses and violets seemed to 
be most popular. Peg Corning’s 
exhibit included a place setting of 
her wild rose china. 

On a “Before and After” table, 
several members showed articles 
painted when they were beginners, 
with the same design done after 
they had been painting a few years. 
It was interesting to see the dif- 
ference in depth of color and detail. 

The Press Luncheon table looked 
lovely. It was set with hand painted 
china the women had loaned, white 
linen tablecloth and napkins... even 
napkin rings to match the china, 
which were given to the guests as 
a memento of the occasion. Menus 
decorated with hand painted sprigs 
of bleeding heart, the club’s flower, 
were Dottie Pruitt’s handiwork. 

It seems to me that considerable 
artistic talent is necessary, or at 
least desirable, if one is to paint 
china, but several women told me 
this is not true. Lucy Steger said, 
“TI couldn’t draw a thing when I 
started. It just grows on you. Es- 
pecially for anyone who doesn’t 
already have a hobby, I think china 
painting is great!’ Dottie Pruitt 
added, “It has real therapeutic value 
— it calms me down.” 

And so we might debate how much 
artistic ability is needed to do china 
painting, but I’m sure it would be 
hard to find a group more enthusi- 
astic about their hobby than the 
Heart of New York China Decorators! 
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With Our 
ADVERTISERS 


At Empire Farm Days 


Highlighting the Stanford Seed 
Company exhibit are Northrup- 
King demonstration plots featur- 
ing NK Superstars that won first- 
place awards in this year’s National 
Corn Growers Association state 
yield contests. Seeing is believing, 
so stop by Stanford Seed Compa- 
ny’s plots and look at the winners. 





New Idea’s 7-foot Cut/ditioner 
cuts, conditions and windrows or 
swaths all in one operation. This 
non-stop, plug-free machine is 
supposed to handle any type of 
hay or forage crop and excel in 
down and tangled hay. See one 
at the New Idea exhibit. 


ae 





The new 30-horsepower Massey 
Ferguson skid-steer loader pro- 
vides plenty of clean-up power 
and yet fits through a 48-inch 
doorway when equipped with 
standard tires. It sports oscillating 
axles for vertical wheel move- 


ment, hydrostatic drive with 
torque amplification, and a vari- 


ety of attachments. Mosey on. 


over to the Massey Ferguson ex- 
hibit where there’s more in store. 


The people at the Eastern AI 
exhibit are anxious to tell you 
what they've got in their sire 
bank. Fifty top-notch certified 
sires are now in service at Eastern 
and they’ve proved their profit- 
making potential. Let Eastern 
know your breed and they'll give 
you the complete run-down on 
pedigrees and semen availability 
... then you can decide. 
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Where dreams come true... 


Haven't you always dreamed of 
oing to Hawaii, Paradise of the 
Pacific? Well, there’s no better time 
to go than right 
now, and here is 
the ideal way to 
make :yiou.4 
dreams come true 
— join our Octo- 
ber 19-31 Aloha 
Week Hawaiian 
Holiday! It’s ex- 
pertly arranged 
by Travel Service Bureau of Need- 
ham, Massachusetts, the folks who 
do such a great job of planning all 
our tour and cruise programs. Ask 
anyone who has ever traveled with 
us, and they'll tell you it’s the nicest 
way in the world to take a vacation. 

When you buy your ticket, you 
pay for everything except a few 
meals when you are at leisure in 
Waikiki. These are intentionally 
omitted so you can try some of Ho- 
nolulu’s fine restaurants. Your tour 
escort will take care of all arrange- 
ments — baggage handling, airline 
and sightseeing connections, tipping, 
and dozens of other small details. 
You can relax completely and enjoy 
every minute of your trip. 

Our group will assemble in Chi- 
cago and then fly smoothly across 
the Pacific to land at Hilo on the 
Island of Hawaii. On the Big Island 
youll see an orchid and antherium 
nursery, Hawaii Volcano National 
Park, Akaka Falls, black sand 
beaches, the vast Parker Ranch, City 
of Refuge, Captain Cook’s Monu- 
ment and a coffee mill where world- 
famous Kona coffee is processed. Also 
marlin, tuna, skipjack and bonita 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


abound in Kona waters, and your tour 
escort will be glad to make arrange- 
ments for any who want to go deep- 
sea fishing. 

A day spent on the Valley Isle of 
Maui comes next. We'll drive along 
the Pali Coastal Highway to Lahaina, 
historic whaling center and filming 
site for much of “Hawaii.” Right in 
the center of town is one of the larg- 
est banyan trees in the world. We 
also visit Iao Valley to see. the 
“Needle,” a fern-covered volcanic 
freak rising more than 2,000 feet 
from the valley floor. 

A short flight takes us to beautiful 
Kauai, the Garden Isle. Here we 
take a boat trip up the Wailua River 
to Fern Grotto State Park. Along 
the way, native Hawaiians entertain 
us with songs and legends of the 
river and Kauai. ; 

Another day we see the Menuhune 
Fishponds, Spouting Horn and 
Waimea Canyon, “Grand Canyon 
of the Pacific.” Along the way we 
drive through some of Hawaii's most 
colorful landscape — acres of pine- 
apple and waving sugar cane and 
field after field of lovely tropical 
flowers. 

There are so many things to see 
and do in Honolulu and Waikiki on 
the Island of Oahu that it’s impos- 
sible to mention all of them. Planned 
sightseeing will include the Iolani 
Palace, Pali Lookout, Punchbowl 
Crater, Pearl Harbor Cruise, and a 
circle tour of the island with stops at 
Sea Life Park, the stately Mormon 
Temple and Polynesian Cultural 
Center. 

A few other attractions are the 
International Market Place and Ala 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Norway-Spitzbergen Cruise 
Highlights of the Orient 
Fall Foliage Tour 

Aloha Week in Hawaii 


Name 


Upper Mississippi Cruise 
Eastern Canada Cruise 


Alps of Europe Tour _— 


Reunion Weekend 





Address 








(Please print) 


Moana Shopping Center (said to be 
the world’s largest), the Kodak Hula 
Show, Dole Pineapple Cannery, the 
Hawaiian Village of Ulu Mau and the 
Wax Museum. Then there’s the added 
highlight of Aloha Week festivities, 
In addition to the famed Floral Pa- 
rade, colorful pageants each day 
depict different events of Polynesian 
and South Pacific history. It’s prob- 
ably the most exciting time of the 
year to be in Hawaii. 


Autumn in New England 


Another fine early fall vacation is 
our New England Fall Foliage Tour 


from October 5 to 13. Probably 


nowhere in the world is autumn 
foliage more beautiful than in New 


England. Brilliant colors combine 
with picturesque farms and towns 
in delightful mountain and sea set- 
tings. You can join our group at New 
York City or in Albany. 

Old Sturbridge Village is our first 
stop. We'll explore the 36 original 
buildings which have been moved 
there from many sections of New 
England. Next comes Cape Cod and 
its fascinating villages of Falmouth, 
Hyannisport, Barnstable and Sand- 
wich. 

There’s so much to see in Plym- 
outh — Mayflower II, Plymouth Rock 
and the Wax Museum, also Plimouth 
Plantation with its replicas of early 
Pilgrim dwellings! 

We'll visit all Boston’s famous 
and historic sights, including Old 
Ironsides and Harvard University’s 
famous collection of glass flowers. 
A side trip takes us to Lexington 
and Concord, and we'll enjoy ltun- 
cheon at Longfellow’s Wayside Inn, 
oldest operating inn in the country. 

We stop at Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
“House of the Seven Gables” in 
Salem on our way to Portland, 
Maine. The next day we drive 
through one of the best known resort 
areas in the “Pine Tree State” and 
pass beautiful Sebago Lake, which 
covers 46 square miles. 

Crossing the New Hampshire bor- 
der, we find ourselves in the lofty 
White Mountains, one of the North- 
east’s most scenic areas. Mt. Wash- 
ington and other peaks of the Presi- 
dential Range loom above us, and 
everywhere is the ever-changing 
color of the autumn foliage. We see 
the famous Shelburne Birches, ride to 
the top of Cranmore Mountain on 
the Skimobile and drive through 
Franconia Notch to see the Old Man 
of the Mountains. 

In Vermont, we'll visit the Maple 
Grove Museum in St. Johnsbury, a 
huge granite quarry in Barre, Mont- 
pelier, the resort area at Killington 
and the world’s largest marble exhibit 
at Proctor. We feel sure you will 
find this one of the most rewarding 
short vacations you could take. 


Once in a Lifetime 


Last month we told you about 
our Orient Highlights Tour from 
September 7 to 30, and already we 
have a good group signed up for 
this exotic vacation. There is still 
room for you, however, if you send 
in your reservation soon. We hope 
you will join us. 

And for one last word — for our 
Reunion Weekend this year, we'll 
be back at Lake Mohonk Mountain 
House. The dates are November 1-3, 
and we'd like to see many of you 
there. 
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ANGUS 


FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 


Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 
FIGHT LOW CATTLE prices with increased 
weights by using a better bull. We have a 
good selection of performance tested young 
Angus bulls. Also, a few older proven bulls. 
Occasionally groups of bred heifers for sale. 
Ideal Farms, Augusta, New Jersey 07822. Day - 
201/383-2921. Nite - 201/383-5712. 


BABY CHICKS 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 
PROFIT POWERED, extra heavy laying 
Leghorns, Red, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy breeds. Cockerels go 14 
Ibs. Circular. Phone: 717/866-2820. Strickler 
Farms, Newmanstown 38, Pa. 17073. 


BREEDERS’ SUPPLIES 


HEAT DETECTION: For A.I. breeding, de- 
termine heat with economical KaMar heat- 
mount detectors. Apply over sacrum. Turns red 
when cow’s ready. Save time and money. Free 














brochure. KaMar, Dept. C-33, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado 80477. 
CHAROLAIS 





PUREBRED CHAROLAIS BULL: HF 101 
Kebir, 15 months old weighs 1375#, type score 
15. Sired by HF023 Adam Aiglon out of our 
great 4T Leslie cow. Proven breeder and 
halter broke to show. R. B. Hazard, Hidden 
Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 315/696-5353. 
MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


HERD REDUCTION: The entire Rivendell 
purebred Charolais herd is for sale - cows, 
heifers and bulls. These cattle are in excellent 
condition and are regular breeders - over 40 
head to select from, including our 12 Michaelis 
females. Prices range $700 up. These cattle 
are available because I am returning to school 
and must reduce before September. We will 
stay in the Charolais business with our Mexi- 
can Fullblood females. For more information 
call Bill Meub, Rivendell, Rt. 125, Middlebury, 
Vermont 05758. 802/462-2377. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mer. 
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DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 385% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 

COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
pee Bre Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
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DOGS 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES - again we 
have pups out of our imported females sired 
by Imp. Roy and a new import - Rob. Also 
book, “The Farmer’s Dog’’ on training to 
handle livestock, $7.00 postpaid. Call or write 
Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01370. 
413/625-6496. 
PUREBRED ENGLISH SHEPHERDS. Hayner 
potas Box 145, Troy, N.Y. 12180. 518/663- 
oO. 
AKC AIREDALE PUPPIES, the all purpose 
farm dog. Also Welsh Terriers (miniature 
airedales), Wirehaired Fox Terriers. S. 
Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 
AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERDS - Stock and 
companion dogs. Herzog’s Australian Shep- 
herds, RD 2, Honesdale, Pa. 18431. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN FEEDER (STEER) Calfs - 250 
Ibs. to 500 Ibs. For sale year around. Cayuga 
Fields Farm, Route 34, Venice Center, N.Y. 
13161. Phone 315/364-8846. 


FOR SALE: CANADIAN Ist and 2nd calf 
springing Holstein heifers on hand at all 
times. Charles Reeves; Blakely Rd., Genoa, 
N.Y. 13071. 315/497-0800. 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
Stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


put cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
angs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
Uying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 

















HEREFORDS 


YEARLING REG. POLLED Hereford Bulls, 
cut of top parentage, graded as calves. Maur- 
een Hess, RD #1, Hudson, N.Y. 12534. 
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HEREFORDS 


Registered Horned 
and Polled Herefords 


Breeding Stock for sale at all times 
Polled Sires: 
BPF ANXIETY MURPHY 
CDG ANX D 1385 
Horned Sires: 
GENERALS PRINCE 19 
BLAKELEY ONWARD 1 


HIJOPA FARM 


RD 2 — Greenville, N.Y. 12083 
John G. Hasbrouck, Owner - 518/966-8717 
Jack Harbold, Manager - 518/966-5724 


REGISTERED POLLED 
¢ HEREFORDS 











a\\\$4%, NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
JS 2% POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
ay Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 


Aut wi) 


DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 

Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 


Pt \\ 





Livestock 





mart Lay 














HEREFORDS HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- FOR SALE: Registered polled Hereford 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality service bulls. Write or phone - Ireland’s, 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, R.D.~ 3£2, Rt. 90, Cortland, N.Y. 18045. 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 607/835-6744. 
3500 or 914/223-5224, 
HORSES 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORD Bull. 
WH Mr. Fantastic 411. Calved July 28, 1971. 
Dark red and good disposition. Phone John 
Smetanka, Burdett, New York - 607/546-5077. 





REGISTERED QUARTER HORSES and Reg- 
istered Half-Arabs. Terms. No delivery. John 
McNeil, RD, Philadelphia, New York 13673. 





will be at... 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


Neenan Bros. Farm, Holcomb, N.Y. 





AUGUST 6,7,& 8 


Stop by at our booth in the big tent 
These things in store for you: 


* Some chairs to relax and rest your weary feet. 
Just a friendly chat with our staff member on duty. 
A copy of the new 1974-75 Eastern Sire booklet for your dairy 


breed. 


If you want, we'll gladly tell you about the new Eastern 
programs now getting underway for 1974-75. 
New information on Eastern services for members: 

— “Profit Plus” breeding for the Commercial Dairyman. 
—“True Type” breeding for the Breeder interested in partici- 

pating in breed association programs. 

— Complete Professional Technician service. 
— Direct Sale of semen for dairymen breeding their own cows. 
— Many special products and services. 


— Aids for record keeping and heat observation. 


* Ask for an Eastern Shopping Bag. 


See you at Empire Days - Aug. 6-7-8 





(607) 272-3660 


EASTERN 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 








HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1648 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 





OXEN 


2 PAIR HANDY DURHAM Oxen - R&W 4200 
Ibs. Red 2600 lbs. John M. Treadwell, Box 96, 
E. Brookfield, Mass. 01515. Phone 617/867- 
2iaes 








PEAFOWL 


PEAFOWL $85 A PAIR, Golden Pheasants 
$15 a pair. An ideal gift for the teenager. 
Send for list. Ronnie Laviana, 1684 Cham- 
berlain Highway, Kensington, Conn. 06037. 


POULTRY 


BROILER CHICKS - 4 Ibs. in 8 weeks, White 
Cornish Rocks. Guaranteed delivery. Ridgway 
Hatchery, LaRue 7, Ohio 48332. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


EGG CARTONS - one piece molded carry-save 
3x4 now has twin snap locks for better pro- 
tection. Nested 250 to the bundle, ready to use. 
Available at your local Agway. 


PETS 














RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 18865, 
Telephone 607/655-1804, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


SELECT YOUR POLLED Shorthorns for 
future possession. Virgil D. Braisland, Sidney, 
New York 13888. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 























FREE CATS or kittens for farmers. Write 
Wm. N. Heard, Jr., 102 Morris Ave., Spring- 
field, N.J. 07081. 





yo GY 4. HEAT DETECTION - NEW RESEARCH DEVELOPMENTS 
tee 5. SEMEN PLACEMENT AND TIMING 
6. PRINCIPLES OF GENETICS & SIRE SELECTION 
7. LIVE COW INSEMINATION PRACTICE WITH PERSONAL 
SUPERVISION 
There will be an ABS A.1. Management school in your area in the near 
future. 


OOOO 


AMERICAN 
BREEDERS Name 
SERVICE 
a Address 
G 
DeForest, Wis.53532 Phone 
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COMPLETE LINE of stockmen’s supplies and 
show equipment. Free catalog. Creutzburg 
Inc., Box 895, Malvern, Pa. 19355. 





POLLED HEREFORDS 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


POLLED HEREFORD BREEDERS — A Date to Remember! 


OCTOBER 21, 1974 


At Peterborough, Ontario 
LOUADA FARMS PRODUCTION SALE 
90 HEAD SELLING. BRIAR HILL FARMS, GUEST CONSIGNOR. 
HERD SIRES REPRESENTED: VESCOVI 119V 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


YOU 100 
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OTHER SERVICES: 


Technician Representative 
Direct Herd Sales 

Herd Evaluation with Genetic Mating Service 
Progeny Test Program - Assoc. Herd Owners 
Special Mating Contracts 


Contact us for more information by checking above and sending this ad with 
your name and address to: 


AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE /ocrores:,wis.s3522 





CAN USE ABS 


HERE’S HOW: 
By doing what thousands of dairy and beef people have done - attend an 
ABS A.I. Management Training School in your area. You will receive 
classroom instruction and practice in such subjects as: 


1. ANATOMY AND STUDY OF COW REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS 
2. STEPS IN INSEMINATION 
3. FROZEN SEMEN - DEVELOPMENT AND EQUIPMENT 


«| PREY 


= 














FOUR SQUARE LEONARD 25L 
LAKETOP L NIMROD 8D 

OR VICTORIOUS K47 U81 
JUSTAMERE TRU DUKE 628A 


W. W. DONALDSON, 


PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
TEL.: (705) 743-6980 


ALSO, SOME FEMALES AVAILABLE FOR SALE AT PRIVATE TREATY. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


FOR SALE - PUREBRED Santa Gertrudis 
and Hereford - Santa Gertrudis and Angus .« 
Santa Gertrudis first and second cross bulls, 
cows and heifers. Over fifty bulls to choose 
from. Good selection of open and bred cows 
and heifers. The bulls are docile and the cows 
are good breeders and good mothers. Their 
calves are small at birth to minimize calving 
troubles but do they grow! And _ they’re 
tough. These are the kinds of cattle farmers 
like to raise and the butchers like to buy. 
If you are interested in beef cattle come see 
us sometime. Visitors are always welcome. 
Vincent Bedient, Sr., R.D. #1, Middlesex, N.Y. 
14507. Phone 315/584-3279. 


SHEEP 


FREE - Sheep Equipment-Supply Catalogue. 
hee pat Supply Co., Barboursville, Virginia 
22923. 


WILD APPLE HILL FARM Ltd. - over 250 
registered sheep, mainly Suffolk; many show 
prospects. Call 518/672-7016 or write for our 
farm brochure - Maureen Hess, RD #1, Hud- 
son, N.Y. 12534. 


SUFFOLK RAMS combine weight, quality, 
feeding ability. Leading breed for crossbreed- 
ing. Top production. National Suffolk Sheep 
Association, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 


REGISTERED SUFFOLK yearling rams. Ex- 
cellent breeding. Roy F. Van Vleet, Lodi, New 
York 14860. 607/582-6377. 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED Corriedale rams - 
2 aged: proven sires of champions; 4 yearling 
rams including Ist and 2nd place ram lambs 
of Chaut. and Catt. Co. Fairs in 1978. Kin 
and Milroy bloodlines. Everett Mosher, South 
Dayton, N.Y. 14138. Phone 716/988-3349. 

















SWINE 
PRODUCTION TESTED ~- Certified meat 


Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland. 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H. 
Thomas, Megr., Beavertown, Pa. 178138. Phone 
717/658-5821. 

FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


REG. CHESTER WHITE boars and gilts, 
weanling pigs. Roger Shufelt, RD #2, Wol- 
cott, N.Y. 14590. Phone 315/594-2748. 

PIGS CHEAPER that eat and grow. Grain 
fed, cut, inspected, tagged, certificate. De- 
livered subject to inspection. Truckload lots 
150 to 200 overnight New England states. 
Pigs 25 to 30 pounds $22.00; 50 Ibs. $380.00; 
75 Ibs. $40.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc 
crosses. Call at night to order. July special - 
80 York Hamp 400 lb. brood sows with litters 
of 8 to 10 pigs $175.00 each, here. References 
every state. C. Stanley Short, Sr., Inc., Ken- 
ton, Del. 19955. Phone 802/653-9651. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


THE LATEST - in animal health products - 
by mail. For free catalog write: Sanivet, Inc., 
Box 382, Catskill, New York 12414. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Are@ 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1333. 


ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


Sheen Ue ERS Re RACES SRNR erate k 
LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins. 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


BE Sei cays «Siar Na hes CM Na Rene ed 8 SSS 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. a 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa 50401. 
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AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 
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BOOKS 


WHEN BEING A BOY WAS FUN. His- 
torical New York village life. Hard covers 
4.25. Bronson Taylor, 4609 Sunset Dr., B.V., 
Holiday, Fla. 33589. 


BUILDINGS 





Zz 


Shenango 


STEN CON 


Commercial, Industrial, Farm 





For information write: 


Roy K. Ottman Roy A. Tuttle, Jr. 


Box 668 Box 307 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 12403 King Ferry, N.Y. 13081 
518/296-8840 


315/364-8067 
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CIDER MILLS 





FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘How to Make 


$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 








FARM BUILDINGS 


mL aa tam TT ee Site 
AC ala a1 ky 
LOW COST BUILDINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


Price ef 


ATLANTIC 
Pye 
BUILDINGS 


CU Pee cla C! 
PHONE: TOLL FREE 716-926-2560 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 18045. 607/756-7871. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
162-4942 or 518/762-4451. 

FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 
FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 











Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 
FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 


Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Inc. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 18676. 315/265-3740. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. 


325 ACRE DAIRY - limestone soil, big barns, 
3 silos, nice home, stocked, $308,000. Other 
small and large farms~on list. Phone 518/234- 
7833. Bloodgood Broker, Route 10, Cobleskill, 
N.Y. 12403. 


110 ACRES, 2 older houses, barn, pond; close 
in to Johnson City, Rhodes Rd., Broome Coun- 
ty, N.Y. Owner will help finance. W. W. 
Werts Real Estate, 360 Main St., Johnson City, 
N.Y. 13790. 


DEXTER, MAINE - dairy farm 150A, mostly 
tillage. Additional 100A tillage can be rented. 
53 stalls, modern buildings, silo. Complete 
equipment for corn, hay. Sell bare or cattle, 
equipment. Owner financing on real estate. 
Box 54 (R.D. 1), Dexter, Maine 04930. 


203 ACRE DAIRY - 110 head on farm. 135 
‘lable plus 60 pasture. 2 houses, nice loca- 
tion. Only $87,500. *185 acre dairy - room for 
100. Pipeline, good house, nice location. Only 
$110,000. *460 acres - room for 150. 2 Har- 
vestores, 2 houses, 214 mile frontage. Near 
college town, great potential, $250,000. *1,000 
acres - 700 tillable. 200 free stalls, near 
Syracuse, 2 mile road frontage, $500,000. 
Samples - try us. Give phone number. Roy A. 
Tuttle, Broker, Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court 
St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 

NORTHERN NEW YORK Dairy Farm - 160 
acres, 140 tillable, 50’x110’ main barn, 24’x40’ 
eifer barn, large 10 room house, owner must 
sell. Asking $45,000. For this or the farm of 
your choice call or write Henry Engelbach 
Real Estate, 203 Mill Street, Theresa, N.Y. 
13691, 315/628-4447. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 300 acres, 210 till- 
able, loam soil, free stall for 110 head, double 
6 herringbone DeLaval milking parlor, second 
barn for calves and dry cows, 2 silos 20’x60’, 
16’x50’, tool shed, 5 tractors, complete line of 
equipment, 60 cows, 30 close-up heifers, 12 
open heifers, 87 head young stock, good 38 
bedroom single house with gas and baseboard 
heat, $215,000. *202 acres, 110 tillable, loam 
soil, large barn with DeLaval pipeline milker 
and tie stalls for 50 head and young stock, 
second barn for young stock, 2 tool sheds, 3 
tractors, complete line equipment, 35 cows and 
bred heifers, 25 young stock, beautiful Vic- 
torian house in excellent condition $150,000. 
Owner will help finance qualified buyer. We 
have many farms for sale, free stall and 
conventional, stocked and equipped or bare. 
Call or write Lester N. Fuller, Broker, Rice- 
ville Road, West Valley, N.Y. 14171. Phone: 
716/942-6636. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK - Dairy Farms For 
Sale. We need young ambitious farmers with 
management ability. We have a top quality 
farm with a new 138 free stall barn that 
needs a milking parlor. Excellent land, two 
houses and a full line of equipment. - A 
mediocre 40 stanchion barn, 180 acre farm 
that needs a new house or a dedicated wife. 
Price is right for a young man to get started. 
$50,000 bare or $100,000 stocked and equipped. 
Many more details. North East Appraisals, 
Ine., Ithaca, New York 14850. 607/273-7300 
anytime. 











FARMS FOR SALE 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, N.Y. - 260 acres, 
88 stanchion barn, 4 box stalls, 9 pens, 16x40 
cement silo, 20x95 cement trench. Over 100 
head - better than 16,000 herd average. Com- 
plete line of machinery - good farm house, 
could be two-family - 2 drilled wells - taxes 
$1400. $330,000 stocked & equipped - $250,000 
bare. Also many non-dairy farms - land, barns, 
houses. Petteys Agency, R.D. #2, Ft. Ann, 
New York 12827. Phone 518/632-5640 or 518/- 
632-5372. 


NEW YORK STATE - 270 acres mostly till- 
able, flat to gently rolling land, well drained 


alfalfa soil, large barn for 130 head, three 
silos, fair house. $190,000. *242 acres, 50 cow 





barn, two silos and fair house. A good pro- 
ductive farm. $75,000. Richard KE. Posson 
Realty, Inc., Norwich, N.Y. 18815. Phone 


607/334-9727, 


LARGE OPERATION - 300 acres river bottom 
land, automated, capacity for 128 milkers, 
bulk tank, stanchion barn, double 4 milking 
parlor, 3 houses. *Smaller farm - 200 plus 
acres, barn, large silo, bulk tank, 4 bedroom 
house. We also have larger and smaller farms 
for dairy, beef or horses. Robert S. Petzold, 
Real Estate, 5th Ave. Box :335, Owego, New 
York 13827. Phone 607/687-0541. 


325 ACRE PRODUCTIVE dairy farm. Room 
to expand. Honeoye soil. $160,000, low down 
payment, I am retiring and will hold the 
mortgage. William Heller, R.D. #2, Cherry 
Valley, New York 13320. 518/284-2736. 











FARMS FOR SALE 


LOOSE HOUSING, 323 acres, 250 tillable, 
two silos with automated feed for 62 free 
stalls, 75 stanchion attached barn, double four 
parlor, 137 head, complete machinery in- 
cludes five tractors, four trucks, good five 
bedroom home, 114 mile river frontage, reason- 
able $190,000. *283 acres, 120 tillable, 33 
stanchions plus materials for additional 
space, cleaner, bulk tank, 45 Holsteins, 
equipped, three bedroom home, $75,000. *3850 
acres, 190 tillable, 70 stanchions, stock barns, 
86 head, fully equipped, good home, $110,000. 
*176 acres, 100 tillable, 41 ties, pipeline, milk- 
house with office and bathroom, 41 excellent 
Holsteins, fully equipped, beautifully expanded 
mobile home, $95,000, owner financing. *Ten 
room stone Colonial on 160 tillable acres, 62 
stanchions, bulk tank, cleaner, silo, machine 
sheds, shop, heifer barn, grainary, excellent 
level land, $98,000. Write for list. Brisson Real 
Estate, RD #2, Massena, N.Y. 13662. 315/- 
769-9387. 


BRICK FARMHOUSE & 70 ACRES - Re- 
stored two-story, Living room, fireplace, din- 
ing room, kitchen, stove & d/w, panelled 
studio, laundry room, 214 baths, 4 bedrooms, 
den, sewing room. Oil h/w heat, 1144 car 
garage, inground pool, full basement. Horse 
barn (3 stables), cow barn (25 stanchion), 
95% land tillable. $125,000. Will sell 20 
acres and house $88,000. Exclusive! Located 
near Glens Falls and Saratoga area. Belle- 
phine Realty, South Glens Falls, N.Y. 12801. 
518/792-7875. 



























has the 
answer: 


The Y-Tex Freeze Marker 
with its three-digit 
applicator and liquid 
nitrogen makes application 
of three evenly spaced 
characters a snap. 
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p.0. box 880, ithaca, ny. 


“I have a question... 


the risk — the Y-Tex 





ment. 







the mystery cow. 





How can I get rid 
of the mystery cow 


The mystery COW is the one that 


has lost its temporary marking device. With- 
out that identification, you, your Al tech- 
nician, herdsman and vet all have a big 
problem. Now there’s a way to eliminate 


Freeze Marking System 


Freeze Marking lets you mark dairy cows, 
beef cattle, horses — all your livestock — 
safely, easily and most importantly, perma- 
nently. You get the positive identification 
that’s the key to successful herd manage- 


The large, easy-to-read Freeze Mark brand 
can’t be lost or damaged like temporary 
identification devices. 


Freeze Marking is almost painless — which 
means little or no loss in meat or milk 
production. And it’s not a long, technical 
procedure. Anyone can follow the simple, 
illustrated instructions. 


Why not stop by the Progenetics Empire 
Farm Days’ tent and see the Y-Tex Freeze 
Marker demonstrated on 
write to Progenetics for more details. 


Find out how you can buy or lease a Y-Tex 
Freeze Marking kit — and say good-bye to 


See us at the 


Empire Farm Days. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 








HAMBURG, N.Y. - 2 houses, 4 acres equipped 
for 4500 turkeys, all equipment and farm 
machinery - $52,500. All turkeys sold at farm. 
H. Baltzer, 304 Pleasant Ave., Hamburg, N.Y. 
14075. 


S-171 - 150 ACRE SHOWPLACE farm - room 
for 40 cows and new addition for more. 2 
silos, tank and cleaner. This is nicest and 
prettiest farm we have ever offered for sale - 
$167,000. *328 acres, approximately 200 till- 
able, small 4-bedroom house, excellent barn 
for 60 cows. This farm also has had excellent 
care and has potential for large operation. 
Owner retiring. Brandow Real Estate, Stam- 
ford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652-3193. 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY, New York. High 
grade operative dairy farm. 410 acres, good 
barn with bulk milk tank, two silos and all 
machinery. Partly modernized house. 60 high 
producing Holstein cows plus eight starting 
ealves. $145,000. McDonald Realtor, Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y. 13669. Phone 315/393-4992. 


WYOMING COUNTY - Beautifully developed 
dairy farms. One 340 acre, 126 stanchions, 
new barn, 8 silos, new ranch home plus ten- 
ant house. Bare farm $190,000, fully equipped 
$295,000. *Also 238 acre, 74 stanchion farm 
with 3 bedroom home with fireplace. Bare 
farm $175,000, fully equipped $295,000. Good 
selection from $38,000. Russ Clark, Realtor, 
phone 716/287-5470; for appointment only 
call Evelian Bagg - 716/796-5489. 


STOCKED & EQUIPPED DAIRY - Here and 
waiting for you - level and rolling 208 acre 
spread, 130 tillable. ‘““U’’ shaped barn - 22 
stanchions, cement silo, 300 gal. bulk tank 
plus good outbuildings. 21 milking cows, 6 
heifers included. Furnished home - 8 rooms, 
bath, oil f/h heat. $97,000 puts you in opera- 
tion. Strout Realty, Inc., Rt. 1, Potsdam, 
N.Y. 18676. 315/265-7070 or 815/886-2222. 
Free local lists. 











Artificial Insemination Cooperative, Inc. 
YOUR EXOTICS HEADQUARTERS 
Semen is now available 

from these Exotic Beef Breeds: 


Simmental 
Maine-Anjou 
Limousin 
Chianina 
Murray-Grey 


Eastern A.|. Co-op. is the 
exclusive distributor in New 


York and New England for 


semen from: 


NEW BREEDS INDUSTRIES: INC. 
Contact your local Eastern 
Professional Technician for 

semen price and pedigree 
information, or write to 


Eastern A.|. Co-op., Inc 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, New York 14850 
Phone 607-272-3660 





NEW YORK - Operating Dairy Farm. Fine 
281 acre spread, 200 acres tillable, 80 acres 
pasture. Lake on property and creeks thru. 
Main barn, 81 stanchions, concrete silo, Badger 
silo unloader, barn cleaner; 730 gal. bulk 
tank. Heifer barn and machinery shed. Good 
farm home - 9 rooms, bath, hot air heat. 
Plus extra 3 bedroom, bath home. $160,000 
puts you in business! Strout Realty, Ine., 
Box 288, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 18040. 607/863- 
2381. Free local lists. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY - modern dairy farm. 
242 level acres, crops planted, 78 free-stall 
barn, double-5 milking parlor, 100 Holsteins, 
60 milkers - 15,000 lb. herd average. Good 4 
bedroom home, oil heat plus rented double 
house. Stocked and equipped $225,000, bare 
$130,000. Marge Surridge, Realtor, Henderson 
Harbor, N.Y. 13651. Phone 315/938-5232 or 
315/232-2279. 


TRACTOR EQUIPT 74-acre Western New 
York farm comes with tractor; other equip- 
ment included. Good 8-room home, 40x56 
barn, 24 stanchions, other buildings, 35 acres 
tillable, pond, streams, wells. Road frontage 
on 2 sides. Ideal starter farm setup for $37,- 
000. *Vermont Sports Domain - Abandoned 
299-acre Vermont farm with panoramic view 
of nearby reservoir, village and mountains. 
Springs, brooks, stone walls, 100 acres open. 
Borders U.S. highway, 144 mile to reservoir, 
% hour to Interstate and large ski area - 








$59,000, liberal financing. New, free Fall 
Catalog! Over 2,500 top values in farms, 
ranches, recreational lands, businesses, town 


and country homes in 389 states coast to coast! 
United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone 212/687-2628. 


CAYUGA COUNTY - 50 acre fruit farm, 37 
acres apple orchard, cold storage & outlet 
store - $62,500. *180 acre livestock farm, good 
basement barn, older 4-bedroom home - beauti- 
ful hill and valley setting, $65,000. *75 acres, 
no buildings, $16,000. *97 acres, foundation 
and well, $18,500. Ralph Real Estate, 147 
Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y. 138021. 315/253- 
6278. 

NEW YORK STATE dairy farm - beautiful 
140 acre farm, 90 tillable. Pond and creek. 
386x104 barn with 60 cow ties. 2 cement silos, 
bulk tank, unloader, plus storage barn and 
hen house. Good 14 room farmhouse; 6 bed- 








rooms, bath, oil H/A heat. $85,000. Can be 
bought stocked and equipped for $130,000. 
Strout Realty, Inc., Box 288, Cincinnatus, 


N.Y. 13040. 607/863-2381. 


UPSTATE N.Y. - 8 adjacent farms: 530 
acres, 3 barns, 3 silos, utility buildings. 
Equipped, 150 head. Excellent 11-room home, 
fireplace. Creek, pond. $215,000. *395 acres, 
barn, silo, 24 ton grain .storage. 100 head. 
Good 8-room home. Creek. $102,000. ¥*320 
acres, good 53 stanchion barn, silo, new pipe- 
line automatic milker, machinery’ barn. 
Equipped 60 milkers. 7-room home. Gravel pit, 
creek, ponds. $165,000. Many others available! 
For information contact: Safe-Buy Real Estate 
oe Box 346, Norfolk, N.Y. 13667. 315/384- 
700. 


Free local lists. 








FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING .- 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 
England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Cail collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
3193 or 607/547-8218. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 13815, 607/334-9727 - Harold or 
Doris Hawley, Lic. R.E. Salesmen, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 315/834-3281. 


WANT TO PURCHASE, RENT - farm milking 
500 cows, or will place top quality milkers on 
your farm. A. Pulitzer, Somers, N.Y. 10589. 
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GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 





HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 

HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Ine., PO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13339. 











HONEY 


HONEY: (NEW CROP) - New York’s finest 
clover, wildflower and buckwheat. Price lists 
available on 60 Ib. cans and 5 Ib. pails. Sold 
by the ton or pail. Write: Howland Apiaries, 
Berkshire, New York 138736. 


HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 








call: Eastern \A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 6518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 





SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on _ stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. An 
equal opportunity employer. 


MECHANICALLY INCLINED FARMER for 
small profit sharing business. Box 148, Dundee, 
N.Y. 14837. 


TOP COWMAN NEEDED to milk 90 cow 
herd in double-6 parlor. Must like to work 
with cattle. Young single or older married 
preferred. Write Box 59, Bethlehem, Conn. 
06751 or call 203/266-7083. 


DAIRYMAN WANTED for 80 cow Holstein 
herd - pipeline milker. Modern 4 bedroom 
house available. Salary according to ability 
and ambition. Robert I. Egolf, Osterburg, Pa. 
16667. Phone 814/276-3538 after 8. 

WANTED - DAIRY HERDSMAN: Must have 
experience. House, utilities furnished. Near 
Oneonta, N.Y. Include references. Reply to: 
P.O. Box 57, Davenport, N.Y. 13750. 














“Energetic young man with ex- 
perience in farm supplies, equip- 
ment, and parts interested in 
excellent future with prominent 
Sales Agency covering entire 
U.S.A. for several foreign manu- 
facturers. Location White Plains, 
New York, heavy travel. Resume 
to Box 369-HF, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


Pi TENDER 
ARR PRIYETE 








HARRY ENNIS, Sales mgr. says — 

American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full time 
field representative - salesman. 
/Guaranteed income, training pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
‘able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 





MAPLE SYRUP 


VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP for sale. Grade 
A only. $11.00/gal. - $6.00/4%4 gal. Send 
money plus postage to: Stanley R. Kendall, 
Old City Falls Road, Strafford, Vt. 05072. 


MAPLE SYRUP, sugar, cream - wholesale, 
retail. Prices on request. Cook’s, East Free- 
town, N.Y. 13055. 








ADVERTISING RATES 
35 cents per word, 


initial or group of numerals. 


Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 


includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RH, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


KNEE PADS eliminate sore, aching and stiff 
knees. Made of soft but durable sponge rub- 
ber, straps are adjustable. $3.49 a set. Bar- 
ton’s, PO Box 238, Brooklyn, Conn. 06234. 
SILO-MATIC - EMPIRE SILO combines to 
build the safe, modern, labor saving Herd. 
Builder Silo. Get the facts at our exhibit, 
Empire Farm Days. Empire Silo, Ine., Little 
Falls, N.Y. 13865. 


SILO REPAIRS: We sandblast and reline old 
or new silos - gives air-tight and acid-resistant 
lining. Get the facts at Silo-Matie - Empire 
Silo exhibit at Empire Farm Days. Silo 
Services, Inc., Little Falls, N.Y. 13365. 


BUMPER STICKER printed to order (limit 32 
letters) $2.95. Duplicates 75¢. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 269 Transit, Boston, 
Mass. 02115. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 
QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 

“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE’. Folk-Cures 
for arthritis, asthma, acne, overweight, tired 





























blood, constipation, indigestion, wrinkles, 
falling hair, bedwetting, bladder. All for 
$1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 98382-W, Fort 


Worth, Texas 76107. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S MHandbook/Pricing 
Guide. Easy identification over 2,500 new, 
old bottles. 18 categories including Avon, Jim 
Beam. Tells where to buy, sell for best bar- 
gains, greatest profits. Illustrated. $3.95 post- 
paid. Guaranteed. Cleveland Book Supply, 320- 
CCB Main, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


FREE INFORMATION on how to remove 
from your water supply - iron, rust, bacteria, 
sediment, tastes, odors, other harmful im- 
purities. Proven system. Economical opera- 
tion. Write: Samcor, Inc., 836-Q West 79th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COLLECTORS! FREE CATALOG. Books on 
Americana, Antiques, Bottles, other collect- 
ables. Send large self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. Cleveland’s Books, 320CCH Main, San 
Angelo, Texas 76901. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago, Illinois 60610. - 
STURDY HANDMADE Bird Houses & Feed- 
ers for sale - $2.00 and up. Box 184, Pompton 
Plains, N.J. 07444. 

MAKE YOUR WILL! Four will forms, easy 
instruction booklet, $1.00. Guaranteed! York 
Dept. 1C8, 3017 Pualei Circle, 316, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96815. 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN, guidebars, saw parts, 
sharpening equipment. Top quality. Huge 


savings! Free catalog. Special offers. Write 
today. Zip-Penn, Box 438073-H, . Middletown, 
Ky. 40243. 





“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
ee Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
52-4596. 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 933, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 thru TD25; Oliver, J.D. 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 


~hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
carriages. “If not listed, ask for it! 


Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


Seapecew Nhe 2 Maca See AS 
SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses- 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY8, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


Fe ehh ee paar Oe etn ed ee Ee 
FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 
Massey Ferguson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger: 


Muir-Hill, County and Roadless - over 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, 
Inc., Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa 
16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 

TANKS Farm milk tanks. Sell - remanu- 
factured tanks - Buy - your tank. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Arcade, 


New York 14009. 716-492-1693. 


American Agriculturist, August, 1974 











NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Water- 
proof glue. Popular sizes stocked. 12’ to 80’ 
and wider. Box A-48 Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, N.Y. 18849. 


POWER PLANTS ELECTRICAL PTO and 
engine driven alternators. 1KW to 50KW in 
stock. Dealer discounts available. Doug John- 
son Ind., Inc., Elkton, Md. 21921. 301/398- 
3451. 


WANTED - USED PORTABLE calf barn - 
any size. Write: Nedrow Bros. Farm, 60 Dub- 
lin Rd., Lansing, N.Y. 14882. 


TRACTORS: 2.3: Dee Bs) F305) VAG Cees front 
mounted blade; ox yoke, wood beam vlow, 3 
pt. scoop, light wagon tongue, World War I 
wagon box. Floyd White, West Oneonta, N.Y. 
13861. 


FOR SALE: IHC 856 Diesel tractor with roll 
guard. Phone 607/687-2572. 


BEN LOMBARDO EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. - 
Int. 500 loader, 4 & 1 bucket $4,900. TD340 
dozer, cab, w/ripper $4,900. T340 dozer, 
w/winch $2,900. Cat D2 dozer $2,500. Cat 
D6B, D7E & D8H dozers. Cat 955H & 977H 
loaders. AC HD6 loader $8,900. AC HD5 
loader $3,500. Int. 3616 backhoe, clean $4,900. 
Int. & Case backhoe loaders. RD6 Box 69E, 
Sinking Spring, Pa. 19608. 215/678-1999 - no 
answer: 215/944-7171. 


BELARUS 30HP DIESELS, fully equipped, 
$3,150; 60HP, $4,950; 75HP, $6,500. Lambor- 
ghini 1083HP 4-wheel drive diesel, $10,995. 8 
SP combines - 2-row narrow corn pickers - 
New Holland haybines - field choppers - feed 
grinders - 14 forage wagons. Baler twine 
$20.00 to $22.95. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
N.Y. 14424. 315/394-3413. 


BULK MILK COOLERS. Sunset Tanks (new) 
at wholesale prices. We buy and sell all makes 
of used tanks. Get our prices and compare. 
Modern Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Ar- 
cade, New York 14009. Call collect 716/492- 
1693. 


FOR SALE: 2 row potato harvester A-C ex- 
cellent - $5000.00; Chrysler irrigation pump 
with 5000 ft. 6” and 5” Tico pipe and all 
fittings - $5000.00. McConnell Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Prattsburg, N.Y. 14878. Phone Area Code 
607/522-3701. 


DISTRIBUTOR’S CLOSE-OUT Sale on load- 
ers for your big tractor. Buy direct and get 
a deal. Only nine units left. For further 
details call Pen-Steel KMW in Batavia, N.Y. 
716/343-2050. 


BRADY REAR DELIVERY Manure Spreader, 
tank type. Combine-1972 gleaner 12’ grain 3 
row corn head. Tractor-1972 Ford 8000 cab, 
duals. Truck-1960 Brockway with dump, snow- 
plow. Corn dryer-1972 Habco 480 bushel. Culti- 
vator-1972 Ford 4 row. 2 50-gal. milk mixers. 
200 metal pails, 4-quart. 200 plastic pails, 10- 
quart. 80 calf stalls. 175 calf collars. Call 
315/597-4061. 


FOR SALE OR RENT - 25 new and used 
4-W-D Steiger, Muir-Hill, County, 65 to 320 
horsepower. Over 75 new and used, Ford ete. 
2-W-D. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales Inc., 
Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 16415. 
Phone 814/474-5811. 


FOR SALE - CATERPILLAR diesel electric 
set, 75 K.W., like new, #3160 V8 engine 3Ph. 
on rubber. Also 15 ton Low Boy - IHC hay 
truck. For information write L. B. Hess, 800 
Mt. Zion Road, Lebanon, Pa. 17042. 


24” CIRCULATING FAN designed to increase 
free air circulation when temperatures rise. 
Easy to mount, powered by a % h.p. totally 
enclosed motor. Ask your local Agway for 
details. 

AC POTATO HARVESTER for sale - dug 
only 200 acres. Ed Kosa, Ulysses, Pa. 16948. 
Phone 814/848-7203. 

DOUBLE SIX UNIVERSAL herringbone 
milking parlor for sale. Phone 315/564-5177. 


1973 MC ROTARY SCYTHE - seen little use. 
David Dicks, Southbury, Conn. 06488. Phone 
203/264-5027. 

FOR SALE: On display at Empire Farm 
Days, Holeomb, N.Y. - August 6, 7, & 8th, 
“Rock Harvester” Rock Pickers & Rock 
Windrowers. Please stop by our lot. United 
Rock Picker Co., Menahga, Minn. 56464. 


TRACTOR & COMBINE PARTS: We have the 
best available and the largest inventory in the 
U.S. We ship almost anywhere. Call/Write: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage, Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187. Phone 507/372-2911. 


2 TRACTOR TIRES & TUBES for sale. Same 
as new. 12.4”x86”. A. Williams, Harvard, 
Mass. 01451. Phone 617/456-3592. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





REAL ESTATE 





STANDBY POWER - Tractor PTO Drive 
Generators from 12,500 watts to 80,000 watts. 
Free information - Katolight Corporation, 
Box 939, Mankato, Minn. 56001. 





NURSERY STOCK 


FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. Large 
selection of standard and dwarf fruit trees. 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries and 
others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, orna- 
mentals, flower and vegetable seeds, berries, 
grapes. Kelly Bros., 907 Maple St., Dansville, 
INDY ba 45 ve 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
eolor display of full-size Apples, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Pears, Cherries, Apricots, Plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D10584, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


“DISCOVERED SECRET” mums bloom 
within two weeks on baby 2” stems firmly 
and again regular time in fall. Instructions 
$1.00, to Browns, Box 167F - RD #1, James- 
burg, N.J. 08831. 











PESTICIDES 


FINGER LAKES AREA .- 67 rolling acres, 8A 
woods, pond, barn, 2 buildings, remodeled 8 
room frame house. $55,000 cash. 607/962-0677. 





REAL ESTATE WANTED 


LISTINGS WANTED ~- farms, acreage, lots. 
Have buyers waiting. Please send full descrip- 
tions and price. Prefer listings in Finger 
Lakes Area Steuben County. Licensed New 
Jersey, New York broker. Peter Harrison, 
Ledgewood, N.J. 07852. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED: 
Lucrative opportunity. Sell 
ment, insecticides, animal 
Personnel, Box 205, 
13057. 





Farmer dealer. 

mineral supple- 
health products. 
East Syracuse, N.Y. 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 








RAT & MOUSE BAIT. Agway Duocide bait 
available in easy to use packets of kibbled 
grain and a concentrate for mixing with feed. 
Anticoagulant type like professionals use for 








positive control. Available at your local 
Agway. 

PLANTS 
RASPBERRY PLANTS for Fall planting - 
Latham, Madawaska, Boyne, Heritage, Dur- 


ham, Fall Red; also grapevines, blueberry and 
strawberry plants. Send for free price list. 
Walter K. Morss & Son, R-3, Bradford, Mass. 
01830. 





REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4148, 
office-home. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE - farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement places. 
Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nelsonia, 
Virginia 23414, 


NORTHERN NEW YORK STATE ~- Stony 
Point Lighthouse - 1700 ft. of water frontage, 
6 acres. Completely remodeled 4 bedroom 
home, huge stone fireplace, original tower 
plus completely equipped recreational build- 
ing. $150,000. Owner will finance. Marge 
Surridge, Realtor, Henderson Harbor, N.Y. 
13651. Phone 315/938-5232 or 315/232-2279. 


NEW! FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holidays 
edition of country property! Over 5,400 new 
properties described, pictured - land, farms, 
homes, businesses - recreation, retirement. 
Selected best thruout the U.S.! 74 years’ 
service - 670 offices, 41 states coast to coast. 
Mailed free from the world’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, 
NEY LO0k Tz 


BARE ACREAGE - A 198 acre parcel of 
attractive land on Ridge Road & Dann Boule- 
vard, 3 miles from Horseheads, 6 miles from 
Elmira. Woods, stream and crop land priced 
at $65,000 with terms. Also, 260 acre tract 2 
miles from Canadargo Lake, 9 miles from 
Cooperstown, N.Y. Has 8250 feet road front- 
age and 4800 feet river frontage on Oaks 
Creek. Priced at $300 per acre in one tract 
or would divide. Both tracts would make ex- 
cellent investment. Phone Zar Benedict at 
914/343-1108 or write Barmann’s Realty Sales, 
Inc., RD #4, Middletown, New York 10940. 


BUFFALO SUBURBAN AREA. Quaint ham- 
let setting - 100 year old, three story brick 
building including country store style gift 
shop on first floor. Great potential to expand 
departments and sales. Owner has other in- 
terests and will consider financing purchase of 
real estate, inventory and antique store fix- 
tures. Call Robert H. Long, Howard A. 
Potter, Inc. 716/634-4200. 


EXCEPTIONAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Con- 
chas, New Mexico. Only $995 per acre. Vaca- 
tion Paradise. Good long term investment. 
Easy terms. Free brochure. Ranchos Box 
2003AY, Alameda, California 94501. 


VILLAGE BUNGALOW, GARAGE, small 
barn - Lodi, Seneca County, N.Y. - $10,500. 
Owner, 1001 17th Ave., No., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 33704, 


4-ACRE LOT on macadam 
Owego, N.Y. 607/687-0730. 


FOR SALE: 180 FT. west side of beautiful 
Cayuga Lake, 479 ft. deep with three-story 
cinder block building 24’x48’. Ample room 
for residence in front and room for residence 
at side and back of building. Room for cottage 
on shore. Have to be seen to be appreciated. 
Asking $35,000. Owner, Harry Gable, Romulus, 
New York 14541. Phone 315/549-8759. 
WANT LAND? LAND MARKETPLACE is 
where to look. Monthly publication lists pri- 
vate and government acreages for sale nation- 
wide. Year subscription $6. Write to Dept. AA, 
Box 21127, Eagan, Minn. 55122. 























road - outside 








BALED SHAVINGS DELIVERED truckload. 





Call Clifford Hay, Cobleskill, N.Y. 518/234- 
7165. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 138021 Dept. G. 


FOR SALE - Somkery Arts’ Signs. Write to 
H. J. Cutts, Rt. 7, Box 4682, New Port 
Richey, Florida 33552. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104, 


BUY WOOD SIGN Letters Direct. Cut Sign 
costs. Make attractive signs for your business 
with durable, plywood letters. Write: North- 
land Products SR-32AA. Rockland, Maine 
04841. 














SILOS 


GUTSHALL’S SILO REPAIR. Tearing down 
and rebuilding, extensions; roofs, Fiberdome 
roofs; white coating; permanent pipe; dis- 
tributors; unloaders and feeders. RD 1, 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 19567. Phone 717/933-4616. 


SILOS - Factory Creosote treated wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box A-8 Una- 
dilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


’74 COLLEGE GRAD - mother of girls 2 and 
3 - wants housekeeping-cooking on farm. Will 
consider motherless home. References - 401/- 
231-0152 - P.O. Box 38907, Centerdale, R.I. 
02911. 

REFINED WIDOW wants cooking and house- 
keeping on large farm. Driver’s license. Refer- 
ences - 401/231-0152 or write P.O. Box 3907, 
Centerdale, R.I. 02911. 


STAMPS & COINS 


COMPLETE “S” CENTS 1940-S thru 1973-S 
$1.99. Nickels 1938-S thru 1970-S $6.99. Cata- 
log 25¢. Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 


TARPAULINS 


PLASTIC TARPS - reinforced to resist high 
winds. Stays down with easy to use tie-down 
adjustable grommets. Available at your local 
Agway. 

















TOBACCO 





“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 
ing. 8 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


THE TILLERS 


Y IMGETTIN’ UP 
A SEARCHING 
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TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS - Farm tractors, cars, trucks 
and graders, heavy duty - low prices. Also 
load binders and binder chain. Prompt ship- 
ment. Freight prepaid, shipments over $150. 
Write for chain catalog. Phone orders collect - 
901/527-5601. Southern Parts Corp., Box 7035, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 





WANTED TO BUY 


CONV. ROADSTER, phaeton only. Any make, 
any condition 1915/41. Box 722, Paterson, N.J. 
07508. 

WANTED - NATURAL COLOR barn siding 
and hewn beams. Call or write I. M. Wiese, 
Main St., Southbury, Conn. 06488. Phone 
203/264-5309 or 205/854-8911, 

CHEESE - WANT NEW YORK or Vermont 
natural cheeses for resale. Write J. L. Siebert, 
Box 33, Centerport, N.Y. 11721. 

WANTED - A SAM DANIELS wood furnace. 
State condition and fire box length. Write 
Paul Wetzel, R.D. #1, Oxford, N.Y. 13830. 
WANTED: ANTIQUE BICYCLES, antique 
cast iron, tin toys. JAC, Box 742, Clifton, N.J. 
07013. 

BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR - any condi- 
tion. Phone 518/273-8982 collect after six. 























WOMEN’S INTEREST 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 

COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Fac- 
tory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 

HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


CANNING OR FREEZING? Writing labels? 











Stop! Save time. “Print” your own labels 
with one-line rubber stamps (maximum 16 
letters each). Fast, attractive, legible, inex- 


pensive, reusable for years. Only 89¢ each; 
minimum order: 5 stamps. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Black ink pad: 90¢. Send desired im- 
prints, check to: Leedstamps, Box 303M, 
Leeds, Mass. 01053. 

PATCHWORK SQUARES ~- from children’s 
dress manufacturer. Pound of 41% inch print/- 
solid polyester squares (approximately 300) 
for $6 ppd. Squares, 12 Cumberland St., 
Charleston, S.C. 29401. 


National 


Safety (ey 
Council“ 


If you don’t like 
thinking about safety, 
think where you’d be 
without it. 
9 RE 
Q . SB 
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Fight Infections Fast ¥ 
DR. NAYLOR BLU-KOTE®... 


developed by a practicing veterinarian 
for use in his own herd, this quick-drying, 
antiseptic, penetrating protective wound 
dressing fights both bacteria and com- 
mon fungus infections. Dries-up lesions 
associated with cow pox, ring worm, teat 
sores and gall sores. 

6-0z. Spray Can — $1.50 

4-0z. Dauber Bottle — $1.25 


DR. NAYLOR RED-KOTE®... 


the modern, non-drying red oil antiseptic 
dressing that holds, protects, soothes 
and softens to speed healing of stubborn 
wounds. Promotes healthy new skin 
growth on wounds, wire cuts, burns, 
chafed areas, scratches and sore teats. 
Like all Naylor Dairy Dependables, avail- 
able at drug, farm and feed stores or 
post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 
13808. Dept. AA-8 

New 6-Oz. Spray Can — $1.65 


4-Oz. Dauber Bottle — $1.65 . 
@ 


‘R) Blu-Kote and (r) Red-Kote are registered 
trademarks The H. W. Naylor Co 
D> ~ 
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How much time 
labor and money 


would a bulk feed bin 
save you? 


heavier galvanized steel to last and last. 
From 3 to 125-ton capacities, there’s one 
to fit any size operation. 


Check these features 


@ No bridging. Patented mechanical 
unloader eliminates bridging in every 
type of feed. 

@ Free flowing. Schuld bins have all 
smooth sides and cone. Full Flow boots 
feature flow-design properties superior to 
any other bin-boot combination. 

e@ Pre-assembled. Bins are assembled at 
the factory. Delivered ready to set up on 
your foundation. 

@ No labor costs. All but the largest bins 
are erected free by drivers using hydrau- 
lically equipped trucks. 

@ Bulk-price savings. Fresh bulk feed is 
delivered as you need it. . . at low bulk 
prices. 

e@ Minimizes rodent problems. Schuld 
bins are rodent-proof. 

@ Automatic feeding if you wish. Auto- 
mated handling systems can deliver feed 
up inclines, around corners, over long 
distances to deposit it just where you 
want it. 

e Full Flow chain unloader (optional). 
Your assurance of 100% guaranteed feed 
flow in all kinds of feed, in all kinds of 
weather. 


Get in touch with Agway soon and find 
out what a difference a Schuld Bulk Bin/ 
Feed-handling system can make in your 
operation . . . and in your life. 


Favre) ‘arm Enterprise Service 


GOODSYEAR 


Let Agway help you plan one 
that meets your needs. Elimin- 
ates lugging heavy bags. Does 
away with weekly trips to the 
mill. And cuts your feed costs 
with low bulk prices. 

gs 


Now Agway has them! Famous if 
Service 


Schuld feed bins. Built with up to 50% 



















FOR 

PICK-UPS, 

PANELS 
AND 
VANS 


RIB “HI-MILER” 


SIZE 6.70-15 













6-ply tube-type 


. 
plus $2.36 
PLY 
RATING 
6 
6 







. Le ed, 
ee i 

Tubeless $27.15 

TubeType $31.60 


TubeType 
Tubeless 


and old tire 


OTHER SIZES LOW 
PRICED; TOO 


Fed. Ex. Tax 
6.70-15 





6 
6 


*Plus Fed. Ex. Tax from $2.72 to $3.44 per tire, 





depending on size and old tire trade-in. 


See this long-wearing, low-priced tire. 
Now on display at your local 
Goodyear Service Store or Goodyear Dealer. 


62 






















BIRD HOUSING 


One of the ways to protect and encourage birds to live near us is to 
provide feeding shelters and houses. Seven assorted feeding shelters and 
houses are shown here with actress Julie Parrish. 

Each of the units pictured is easy to build when you use the full-size 
patterns. You merely trace the patterns on wood, then saw them out and 
put the parts together. Lots of illustrations showing the various stages of 
construction make the projects well suited for all amateurs. 

To obtain the pattern assortment number C12X for building all seven of 
the shelters and houses pictured, send $3.00 (add 50 cents for airmail 
delivery) by currency, check or money order to: Steve Ellingson, AMERICAN 
AGricutturist Plan Dept., P. O. Box 2383, Van Nuys, California 91409. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


She’s got me cornered good, by 
jing, ‘cause she knows [ll do any- 
thing to make sure I will get to go, 
I couldn’t stand to miss the show. 
Of course, I boil to see the smirk 
she wears while checking on my 
work; and yet I do not mind the 
sweat that I am working up to get 
the best reward of all the year, I al- 
most shiver at the fear that I might 
miss out on the fun there is when our 
fair has begun. 

It’s great to take an hour or so 
_for looking at the livestock show and 
being glad that it ain’t me who has 
to scrub those hogs, by gee, or get 
a steer curled up just right to hide 
his faults from judge’s sight. I'll 
probly condescend to take a min- 
ute’s look at pies and cake so I can 
tell Mirandy that compared to hers 
the stuff looks flat. But I can hardly 
wait to go and sit up in the grand- 
stand so I'll see the horses run and 
pace and will not miss an auto race; 
and peek at sideshows, natur'ly, 
that I was ordered not to see. 


For me, this time of year’s a pain, 
I've got to work with might and 
main for fear Mirandy might de- 
clare that I can’t go to see the fair. 








HOW To Improve YOUR Fertilizer 
Program with Proper Use of Lime! 


@ Any soil can be made more productive — in this book, the author, Dr. V. A. Tiedjens, eminent scientific 
researcher, relates a lifetime of factual soil problems solving! His findings and accomplishments re- 
sulted in the proven successful GROWERS fertilizing program. 300 pages — 
most interesting reading — written in farmers’ language for those who want 
MORE from the land they farm! Could be the most profit- $ 0 
able investment you’ll ever make. Mailed postpaid, U.S.A. just: 7.5 


BOOST CROP YIELDS WITH THE PROVEN 
GROWERS Fertilizer Solution PROGRAM! 


Saves time, labor, and fertilizer expense! Safe, convenient, and efficient! No 
waste — up to 90% of GROWERS can be used by the crop during the season! 


“OUR RESEARCH IS YOUR PROFIT!” 


POWe rss CHEMICAL CORF- 
se <> MILAN, OHIO 44646 





LOOK FOR THE GROWERS EXHIBIT! ORDER 
YOUR COPY OF THIS VALUABLE BOOK! 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS vue. «, 7, 2 8th. 


Neenam Bros. Farm > HOLCOMB, New York 
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Estate planning. 


.. because 


You can’t take it with you! 


What is estate planning? I define 
it as the process of making legal 
arrangements for your assets to be 
transferred. easily after your death 
in the manner you wish, and with 
only the minimum amount of estate 
taxes. 

The amount of money in estates 
has been increasing, but the amount 
exempt from federal estate taxes 
has remained at $60,000. Therefore, 
unplanned small estates may be re- 
quired to pay an estate tax. 


Conservation 


With an estate plan, you should 
be able to conserve more of your 
estate for your heirs. The estate tax 
law is written to be fair, but its pri- 
mary purpose is to break up large 
estates. There is no bonus for paying 
more than you owe. Gifts may be 
made to governments... but they 
should be intentional, not due to 
poor planning. 

This article is concerned with 
estate taxes, not individual income 
taxes. For example, individual income 
tax is not paid on life insurance pro- 
ceeds which come as the result of 
the death of an individual. However, 
life insurance is usually part of the 
estate unless the insurance was paid 
for by someone other than the person 
who died (the decedent) and the 
control of the policy was also in 
someone else’s hands. 

It may be true that if you live to 
be a hundred, you will have used 
up all your assets before you die and 
so the need for a will and estate 
_ planning is nil. The chances of this 
happening are also almost nil! 


Mortal 


It is also true that in estate plan- 
ning and making a will, you are 
recognizing that you won't live 
forever. This may be difficult to 
admit, but it’s easier when you are 
young enough to be reasonably con- 
fident you won’t die tomorrow. Once 
you've faced up to the fact that you 
aren’t indestructible, estate plans 
and wills (or revisions of wills) are 
hot so traumatic. 

A strange but common belief is 
that if you make a will, you will die 
soon after. There is neither reason 
nor proof for this belief, but it keeps 
some people from making a will or 
plan...and leaves their heirs free 
to fight over the estate. 

A legal will, prepared by a lawyer 
and suitably witnessed, will not al- 
Ways prevent arguments, but it does 
tell everyone what the decedent 
wanted done with his estate. Con- 
sequently, any ill feeling often turns 
toward the decedent rather than the 
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living; this may be a desirable result. 
You can also make it clear in your 
will why you gave to certain persons, 
or explain disproportionate shares 
and other wishes. 

You may wish to make a list of 


prized possessions and decide who 
should get them. To include instruc- 
tions about each piece of furniture 
or silver spoon in your will increases 
the cost of making the will. Every 
paragraph has to be carefully writ- 
ten, typed and witnessed and will 
become part of the court record. 
But a letter for the executor of the 
estate advising on what you want 
done does not become part of the 
court record. 

Many of these small assets are 
given away during the lifetime of 
the owner. If this has been done, 
and the items are not listed in the 
will, the executor can simply ignore 
that part of your letter of instruc- 
tions. However, if these assets have 
been mentioned in the will, you will 
need to change the will to make it 
clear that you gave them away. It 
is surprising how much argument 
and ill-feeling come from fighting 
over small assets of little value ex- 
cept sentiment. 


Men Only 

Many people believe that estate 
planning is something that should 
be done only by men. However, to 
do a good job, the husband and wife 
need to plan together and explore 
the consequences of the various 
alternatives open to them in their 
particular state. In some cases, adult 
children should also be consulted, 
since it may be wise to change the 
line of inheritance planned pre- 
viously, or allowed by state law. 

All parents should make a will to 
provide for guardianship of minor 
children. A guardian can be nomi- 
nated for a dependent. The court 
usually honors these choices, but 
can refuse to do so. Your will can 
also specify (or leave a letter) what 
education you hope your children 
can get. 

With minor children, it is wise 
to leave the assets for the spouse 
to spend, rather than leaving it to 
the children. Otherwise, if the minor 
children need to use their inheri- 
tance, they have to get court orders 
for each expense. If a young couple 
has a child, provisions should be 
made so that the surviving spouse 
gets all of a small estate, not divid- 
ing it between spouse and a baby. 

If you are self-employed, with 
your own business, or a partner in 
a business, estate planning is impor- 
tant so that the business can be con- 
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tinued without interruption. 

You may wish to make an estate 
plan and arrange some kind of a trust 
fund for dependents, such as small 
children, someone who is senile or 
mentally retarded, or whose financial 
judgment you do not trust. 

Waiting too long to make an estate 
plan can be disastrous. You yourself 
may reach the point where you can- 
not make decisions, or where you 
are not of sound mind and so can- 
not legally make decisions. 

Today, the majority of persons 
who are old enough to be working 
full-time will live to be 65 or older, 
and can expect to have some retire- 
ment living. Oddly enough, estate 
planning may be more important 
after one spouse dies than before. 
The marital deduction may cover 
much of the estate when the first 
spouse dies, but it does not cover 
any of the estate when there is no 
surviving spouse. The federal estate 
tax marital deduction is one-half of 
the estate, or the amount inherited 
by the spouse, whichever is smaller. 

Estate planning should be started 
earlier than most people think, and 
at least as soon as you think you 
might have $60,000 of assets for 
someone to inherit. For example, a 
$40,000 house with a mortgage in- 
sured by life insurance on the chief 
earner, plus a $10,000 life insurance 
policy with double-indemnity clause 
for accidental death, could mean 
that the chief earner would leave 
an estate of over $80,000... even 
if his net worth would be only $5,000 
from a $4,000 equity in the house 
and $1,000 cash value of the life 
insurance. If both husband and wife 
were killed in a common accident, 
the $80,000 estate would certainly 
need to have been planned to pro- 
tect dependents. 

Often the best way to start think- 
ing about your estate plan is to make 
a list of your financial assets. Decide 
how you would like to have them 
divided, shared, or inherited. Go to 
an estate lawyer or accountant to 
determine the best way to fulfill 
your wishes. Listen to new ideas he 
may give you. Then you may wish 
to make a will and do some other 
legal arranging. 


Lawyer 


A will should be made by a law- 
yer, never without one. If you outlive 
some of the people specifically men- 
tioned, if you change your business 
arrangements or retire, you may wish 
to revise your will or estate plan. 

The estate includes all the obvious 
assets such as land, buildings, houses, 


machinery, equipment, livestock, 
stocks, bonds, face value of life 
insurance, bank accounts, and so on. 
The less obvious items which can 
turn out to have value are jewelry, 
paintings, furniture, and the like. 

Also included in the estate may 
be assets given away before death. 
If some control over the property 
was retained, the property is part 
of the estate. If property is given 
away and the giver dies within three 
years, the gift is assumed to have 
been made in “contemplation of 
death” and is part of the estate. It 
is up to the beneficiary to prove that 
the gift was not given in contempla- 
tion of death. This same rule applies 
to an irrevocable trust set up within 
three years of death. 

If property is held in common, 
only the decedent’s share is part of 
the estate. Property held jointly at 
the time of the decedent’s death is 
all considered to be part of the estate 
unless it can be proved that the 
person or persons holding the joint 
interest did pay for their share of 
the property. If they paid a propor- 
tion of the value, the amount in- 
cluded in the estate is pro-rated. 


Joint Property 


One of the matters to be discussed 
with a lawyer in your state is whether 
some or all of your property should 
be held in joint tenancy, tenancy in 
common, or tenant by entirety. Usu- 
ally there are advantages in transfer 
of ownership that may be offset by 
disadvantage in valuing the estate. 

Property can be disposed of by 
making a will and naming benefi- 
ciaries, or by gifts, or by letting the 
state in which you live decide how 
to dispose of your estate by intestate 
law. 

You can try to name a beneficiary 
for everything you own. This avoids 
the need for a will to cover these 
assets, but does not necessarily mean 
that the estate tax will be low. Also, 
it would seem to be difficult to name 
beneficiaries without a will for heir- 
looms, keepsakes, etc. 

In addition, you may wish to 
change your beneficiary. In fact, 
when listing your assets, you might 
check to see that you do have the 
right beneficiaries on your life in- 
surance, stocks, bonds, and bank 
accounts. 

Many a young man dies leaving 
his life insurance to his parents and 
not to his wife and children. Often 
a widower fails to change the bene- 
ficiary after his wife dies. There may 
be other reasons for changing bene- 
ficiaries, too. Perhaps the insurance 
you have been carrying to protect 
you if your business partner dies can 
be cancelled or changed to do some- 
thing more useful for you after you 
leave that business. 


Not Simple 


Giving away your assets during 
your lifetime is not so simple as it 
sounds. For example, you may give 
the house to your child with the idea 
that the child will let you live there 
the rest of your life. But what hap- 
pens if the child dies before you do? 
Suppose the child decides to sell 
that house and have you move with 
him or her to a new community? 

If you live after the time when 
you thought you had given every- 

(Continued on page 66). 
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FOR EVERY COW “eS SE 
.. AND EVERY COW IN HER PLACE 


BERG 
cow 
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Your cows are too valuable to permit them to wander 
around. Your time is too valuable to spend it chasing 
and singling out cows every time the need arises. Berg 
Cow Saver Stalls keep cows drier and more comfortable 
and with less bedding. The chain slack reduces when 
cows are lying down and increases when they are 
standing so that there is little chance of tripping, 
tangling or choking. Berg Cow Saver Stalls not only 


STALLS make life easier for the cow . . . They make life easier 
for you. Send for the new Berg Catalogs today. 


Visit Us at the Empire Farm Days! 
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Berg Equipment Corporation, Marshfield, Wisconsin 54449 
Berg Eastern Division, Little Falls, New York 13365 
ees Berg Equipment Co. (Canada) Ltd. RR-6 London, Ontario, Canada 


BETTER FOR BARNS 
COPA LAETITIA SEL SEND INFORMATION ON: 


[] PERMA-PENS [_] COW SAVER TIE STALLS 
[] LEVER ACTION STALLS [] BARN CLEANERS 
(.] MANURE STACKERS [] AIR FLOW. VENTILATION 
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"Just complete this coupon and send It to us at the address below. 
The literature you select will be mailed directly to you. oe 





All-steel All-steel 
STORAGE LIVESTOCK 
BUILDINGS BUILDINGS 


Housing for hogs, 


For machinery, P 
beef, dairy cows 


grain, vegetables. 





All-steel All-steel 
SHELTER- GARAGE 
PORTS Spacious enough 


for two cars plus 


Open-sided sheds a workshop. 


to protect hay, 


equipment, Ey 


feed bunks. 


Cuckler Building Systems 

Attn: Free Ideas 

Box 346, Monticello, lowa 52310 

Please send me the free literature | have checked above. 
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The Mixer — It’s been known for a 
long time that crossing two or more 
breeds of cattle creates hybrid vigor 
... the offspring more vigorous and 
faster-growing than the straight-bred 
offspring of either of the parent 
breeds. Furthermore, research has 
shown that the more unrelated the 
parents, the greater the hybrid vigor. 

The Farmers Hybrid Companies, 
Inc., Hampton, Iowa 50441 has de- 
veloped eight new Mixer Strains, or 
“breeds,” of beef cattle. The bulls 
are intended to be used for what the 
company calls “rotational crossbreed- 
ing.” The bulls are performance- 
tested and fertility-tested. 


Sheep Course — Farmers who would 
like to raise sheep as a spare time 
farming operation will be interested 
in Penn State’s correspondence 
course on sheep husbandry. The 
course has been revised and updated 
to include the latest developments 
from research and experience. 

To enroll, send your name and 
address with $4.50 to: Sheep, Box 
5000, University Park, Pennsylvania 
16802. Make checks payable to 
Pennsylvania State University. There 
are no other charges and a course 
copy comes to you by return mail. 

Penn State offers a wide variety of 
similar courses. 


Crossbreds — A well-planned system 
of crossbreeding can be a real ad- 
vantage in your beef herd, according 
to long-term studies at the U.S. Meat 
Animal Research Center, Clay, 
Nebraska, in cooperation with the 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station in Lincoln. 

Crossbreeding takes advantage of 
heterosis (hybrid vigor, or the re- 
sponse in an animal whose parents 
carry many unlike genes) to result 
in higher reproduction, survival and 
growth rates than _ straightbreds. 
Crossbred heifers mature and con- 
ceive at an earlier age, and at wean- 





ing time, the crossbred herd _ pro- 
duces 23 percent more pound of calf 
per cow exposed to breeding. 
Studies at the research center have 
been with straightbred Hereford, 
Angus and Shorthorns, with all pos- 
sible crosses involving the three 


breeds. 


CHAROLAIS 
EXHIBIT HERD”’ 


The Colonial Charolais Associa- 
tion has announced that, for the first 
time, it will have on the road this 
summer a traveling “exhibit herd” of 
Charolais cattle which will be on 
display at many of the smaller fairs 
and shows in the New York-New 
England area. This exhibit showstring 
will include a purebred yearling 
heifer, a purebred yearling bull, a 
mature purebred bull, a purebred cow 
and calf, a crossbred steer and a 
crossbred cow and calf. 

Accompanying the herd will be a 
booth where information and litera- 
ture on the breed will be available. 

The schedule of fairs at which the 
exhibit herd will appear: 

Aug. 5-11 
Chemung County Fair 
Horseheads, New York 

Aug. 18-25 
Franklin County Fair 

Malone, New York 
Aug. 26-31 
Champlain Valley Exposition 
Essex Junction, Vermont 
Sept. 1-7 
Vermont State Fair 
Rutland, Vermont 
Sept. 13-21 
Rochester Fair 
Rochester, New Hampshire 
Sept. 22-28 
Cumberland Farmer’s Club 
Cumberland Center, Maine 
Sept. 29-Oct. 5 
West Oxford Agricultural Society 
Fryeburg, Maine 


Sept. 29-Oct. 5 
West Oxford Agricultural Society 
Fryeburg, Maine 


GREENHOUSE FOR BROWN STUFF 


Dairyman Don Doody of Auburn, New York was pushing the manure from 
his 150-cow freestall operation off a ramp and into a spreader every 
day. Then he got tired of it, so he built a concrete pit 97 by 40 feet. To 
avoid filling the pit with water instead of manure, Don decided to innovate 
a little and build this great big greenhouse-looking thing over it. 

A darn good idea, because once the laminated rafters and cross sup- 
ports were in place, it was relatively inexpensive to put on the plastic 
reinforced with nylon strands. Only one problem...the wind rips it 
away. And if you put something across the outside of the roof to hold 
the plastic, it gathers ice and falls through! Don’s solution is to go to 


aluminum this year. 
Nice try, Don! 
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Forestry tax law 


by Henry Kernan* 


Before the passage of the Agricul- 
tual Districts Law, farms in New 
York State had no escape from the 
booming land prices and assessments 
that were knocking too many of 
them out of raising food and into 
uss thought higher and better, or 
at least able to pay more. Now the 
sane forces are knocking as hard or 
harder upon forest lands, raising 
ta‘es by three or four times in a 
sii gle year and spinning still harder 
the roulette of change in property 
ownership, already down to about 
once in 20 years. 

such a wild shuttlecock game is 
hardly conducive to maturing timber 
over several generations. Acre by 
ace, forests a6: not yield the wealth 
of tilled fields, but the state and 
na_ion need wood. 

‘he 1974 legislative session recog- 
nived this fact by amending Section 
48) of New York’s Real Property 
Tex Law in relation to forest lands. 
Al-hough New York has 255,000 
weodland owners, the chief bene- 
fic'ary of the amendment is the 
general public that lives and travels 
in the State. 

surely all but the most myopic 
ur anites are aware of forested land- 
scapes, and readily grant the incal- 
culable value of the 150 million 
cubic feet of usable wood removed 
from those Empire State landscapes 
in 1973. Such values... sustained 
and expanding year by year... have 
a significant part in New York’s po- 
sition as first among all 50 states in 
respect to timber-based employment 
and income. 

)f the 17.3 million acres of wood- 
land (56 percent of the State), 13.4 
milion acres are in private owner- 
ship and capable of expanding tim- 
ber yields. If they become economic 
wastelands, among the culprits will 
not be so much Gre or disease as the 
inequity of antiquated tax laws. 

he inequity lies with the doctrine 
of sessment at the “highest and 
bes’ use” as determined by real 
estate sales, and regardless of pres- 
ent use or public interest. In effect, 
tha: use is equated with the highest 
price. 

land that has changed hands at 
inflated values for a landing field or 
a saopping mall can pay the cor- 
responding taxes. But to treat a 

dland as if it were a trailer park 
breaks the bonds of both economics 
anc Common sense. 

a tax on woodland has no reason- 
abl relation to the growth of timber 
the eon, it removes.the motive even 
for waiting, as well as discouraging 
mesures to improve the quality and 
growth. The owner is instead pushed 
to sell what he can and turn the 
pr derty over to the highest bidder. 

wning forest lands has long been 
an American privilege, widespread 
an’ much cherished. An equitable 
tas can make it a prerogative of the 
rich, 

ot only is forest land low in 
tider income; if the ownership is 
siall, the yields come only as the 
ti ber matures. In this State, forest 
0\nerships average about 50 acres 
“South Worcester, New York 
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each, hardly the basis for an annual 
income! Instead of creating wealth, 
landowners often draw upon other 
sources to pay taxes levied each year 
with no relation even to the periodic 
income. 

The purpose of the new law is 
therefore to correct such inequities 
and encourage the growing of tim- 
ber and pulpwood. Section 480A 
now stipulates that the State Board 
of Equalization and Assessment, and 
the Department of Environmental 
Conservation, will aid local assessors 


in applying the new law to forest land. 
They will do so on the basis of ap- 
praisals and sales of land used for 
the commercial production of tim- 
ber. 

An owner must take the initiative 
by applying for enrollment under 
this section. An eligible tract must 
cover at least 25 acres; it must be 
suitable for growing timber or pulp- 
wood, and the owner must state his 
intention of doing so for at least 
eight years. If his tract is approved, 
the owner thenceforth pays a real 
property tax based upon use as forest 
land and not upon “highest and best” 
use. He also pays a 6-percent sev- 
erance tax to the town in which the 
property lies. 

The law has provisions to prevent 
the creation of an unproductive tax 


haven. One requires rollback taxes 
for five years if the land is converted 
to other uses (except by eminent 
domain). Another requires the own- 
ers to keep average timber volumes 
below 15,000 board feet per acre. 
Thus, if he does not place his ma- 
ture, over-stocked stands on the 
market, state foresters may prescribe 
and carry out a cutting plan. 

Farmers can enroll their wood- 
lands separately from their property 
and benefit from the lower tax. With 
some 3.7 million acres of forest, they 
owe thanks to the New York Forest 
Practice Board and the legislature 
for Section 480A and a fairer chance 
for their woods. The net tax loss 
which may or may not result is a 
small price for good forestry in 
New York. 


is planting time. 


Maybe the idea of planting a cover crop doesn’t 
seem worth the effort. Think again about that. 
Beyond the obvious benefits of double cropping 
soybeans into small grain stubble where climate 
permits, the grower planting corn in a cover crop 
can get into the fields earlier in the spring, 
particularly in wet years. The livestock producer 
can graze or mow before planting. 

But the biggest advantage seems to be that the 
grower with a cover can switch to reduced tillage 
farming with OrtHo Paraquat CL. Using this 
modern technique, you plant your corn right into 
the stubble or sod of the cover crop with a once- 
across-the-field operation. The savings in time, 
labor and equipment usage can be enormous. 

Paraquat is what makes reduced tillage possible. 
This remarkable contact herbicide burns back weeds 
and grasses in a hurry. Mixed with a residual 
herbicide, Lorox® for soybeans and atrazine for 
corn, it provides control of competing vegetation. 
Paraquat should also be applied with OrtHo 


X-77 Spreader. 


Avoid accidents: For safety, read the entire label 
including cautions and warnings. Use all chemicals 
only as directed. See your farm chemical dealer 
for free literature on the subject. 
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(Continued from page 63) 
thing away, you will probably acquire 
more assets. Or a child may die and 
leave assets to the parent who is not 
of sound mind and so unable to de- 
cide what to do with them. 

It is possible, but not really feasi- 
ble, to dispose of your assets by giv- 
ing them all away. You may need 
some of them before you die. Think- 
ing about this may help you decide 
when you want people to have your 
things — now or later. It may do 
more good to make a small gift right 
now than to wait until some future 
date. 

In deliberately planning not to 
have a will, first you need to know 
the intestate law in your state. In 


® 
oy on 


% 
Seek 
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intestate succession, will the share 
the state allows your wife, children, 
parents and grandchildren be what 
you would wish? Will the share to 
the surviving spouse take full advan- 
tage of the marital deduction allowed? 


Disadvantage 


Another disadvantage of letting 
the state decide how to handle your 
estate is that the state is more of a 
conservator than a spender. Your 
children may not get the money you 
would wish for medical care, educa- 
tion and other needs. Your spouse 
may need all of your assets to use 
as he or she wishes, not just a court- 
ordered share. The intestate law does 
not allow any gifts to charity or to 
non-relatives. If you wish to leave 
something to charitable organiza- 


One credit service 
fills all your credit needs ... 


Farm Credit Service, the farmer’s own credit service, is complete. 
We offer almost every kind of credit you’ll ever need . .. money to 
buy a house, build a barn, funds for operating expenses or sending 


a youngster on to college. . 
non-farmers . . 


. even credit for rural housing for 
. and credit is only the beginning! At offices 


throughout New England, New York State and New Jersey, Farm 
Credit men, who know farming as well as credit, also offer gui- 
dance to help meet expansion needs, advice on Credit Life Insur- 
ance and a variety of other services. We believe in making credit 
available to the folks who deserve it most . . . folks like you! 
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tions, such as churches, schools or 
foundations, or to persons who are 
not relatives, you must have a will 
stating this wish. Usually, once you 
know the state-mandated line of 
succession, youll realize that there 
are other persons whose rights you 
want to protect. Perhaps you might 
want your daughter-in-law to be 
free to spend her children’s share 
of the estate before they are eigh- 
teen... without needing court per- 
mission for each expense. 


Oldtimers 


Most persons planning the dispo- 
sition of their estates today were 
born before pensions and _ social 
security payments were widely 
available. Having an income you 
cannot outlive may take care of all 
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Farm Credit Service 
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the needs for one person, but n 
not protect the spouse. If a suffici 
lifetime income is assured for b 
spouses, then all the remaining es! 
may be given away before you « 
so you have the pleasure of help 
others and being thanked for 
during your lifetime. 

It used to be a common prob 
in mathematics or arithmetic cla 


to capitalize a monthly income e:' 


mated to furnish a good living 
ten or twenty years. The assump 
was that if you lived to retirem 
you would need this money to ; 
port yourself. If you could not : 
port yourself, either your relat 
took care of you or you went to 
county “poor farm.” 


Rainy Day 
The sums assumed to be nee 
for retirement were so large | 


many people spent most of t 
working life worrying about ac 


mulating enough capital for a rai 


day, or the day when they could 
longer work. In fact, after doing 
those fancy calculations in sch 
the discussion often ended by ev: 


one hoping they could work all the 


lives and die with their boots on 
A frequent problem in plan: 
estates for older persons is that 


or both has married for a second tir 


thus involving two families in 


inheritance. It is important to pr 
vide for the spouse, but also to co 


sider all descendants and not just 
children of the second marriage 
of just one spouse. 

In estate planning, the costs 


settling the estate should be co 


sidered. If most of the money 
value is tied up in something w! 
might be slow to sell, perhap 
would be advisable to have a 


insurance policy or bank. savi 


account earmarked especially 
final expenses. A house may 
more quickly at one time of ) 
than another, or it may take mo. 
to find a purchaser for a busin 
It would be too bad to have to 


quickly at a reduced price to me 


estate expense. 


Division 


In considering kinds of ownersh | 
it may be possible to divide the esi 
about equally and have each /a 
held in the name of one spouse. The 
with wills leaving all property to 
surviving spouse, the estate tax 1: 
be less. If the assets still have ve 
when both spouses have died, t « 


estate taxes, will have to be paic 
their value. 


There are several types of tris 
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“Uh oh! We're about to becom 
endangered species!”’ 
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which may be established. One that 
might be used more than it is in 
estate planning is the testamentary 
trust. This could be set up to allow 
the surviving spouse lifetime income 
from the trust, then either allow 
children to get the interest at a cer- 
tain age, or have the principal of 
the trust divided among the heirs. 

If you set up a trust, the most 
important step is choosing a trustee, 
since he or she will be the one to 
conserve the assets and carry out 
your wishes. Placing assets in a trust 
may make their management more 
flexible. 

If you have a business partnership 
such as a farm or store, you need to 
provide for its continuing opera- 
tion. Many such businesses have had 
to be sold to meet the costs of set- 
tling the estate or the gifts included 
in the will. 

You can probably think of several 
cases where the farm was sold and 
the hard-working son or partner had 
to start all over again to build his 
business. It may be wise to incorpo- 
rate a farm or even a small business 
to protect the other people involved. 
Life insurance may be sufficient to 
keep the business going. 


Write It Down 


Although it is not really part of 
estate planning, I wish to advise 
against becoming involved in a busi- 
ness with either family or friends on 
a purely verbal basis. Too many 
sons have expected to inherit the 
farm when their father died... only 
to receive the same portion of the 
estate as the other children who did 
nothing on the farm. 

Often a family takes care of an 
aged parent for twenty or thirty 
years, giving them housing, food 
and loving care with the expectation 
of getting the family house as partial 
payment. Then, with no estate plan- 
ning, the house goes into the total 
estate. It makes no difference how 
fond you may be of the person who 
promises you something, legally you 
need it in writing. 

Estate or death and gift taxes 
amount to perhaps two or three 
percent of the taxes’ collected by 
most states. This should make it 
clear that their purpose is to “soak 
the rich,” and not raise revenue. 

Whatever plans you make for your 
estate, you should review the plan 
every ten to twenty years, or when- 
ever your situation changes appre- 
ciably ...in the event of marriage, 
divorce, widowhood, birth of chil- 
dren, children no longer minors, or 
retirement. 





“Don't be silly! There’s no law says 
we can't water milk.”’ 
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Not with a Volumatic’l 


You get fast feeding 


with a Jamesway.Volumatic Il 
silage distributor-unloader 


More and more farmers save time and labor with the 
Jamesway Volumatic IJ..Both a silage distributor and 
unloader, it works for you year ’round. And goes from 


filling to feeding in minutes. 


Three-point suspension gives you level cut top to bot- 
tom, in frozen or unfrozen conditions. Volumatic II 
can’t tip or tilt. You don’t have to climb the silo to 


adjust weights. 


Rugged 26-inch impeller gives you 
high capacity, big-herd feed-out 


Big capacity impeller features 


4-blade design for increased throw 
power and higher inertia to resist 


wads and jams. Delivers higher 
volume without extra conveyors, 
throwers or kickers. 


let the Volume-Belt’ cattle feeder “belt it out” 


quietly for fast feeding without separation. 
You get big capacity, uniform distribution — all feeds, 
to all cattle. Stationary drive has no traveling compo- 
nents. Use the Jamesway Volume-Belt cattle feeder 
indoors or out for stanchion or free stall barn or feed- 
lot, bunk-mounted or suspended, single or multiple lots. 


Jamesway, works so you can farm 





really works! 
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- Power ring drive has no 
drive drum to manhandle 


Jamesway’s heavy-duty power ring drive and rugged 
sprocket teeth (slip clutch protected) are up out of 
the silage. No drive drum to manhandle — fewer trips 
up the silo with a Volumatic II. It unloads shelled 
corn without difficulty. Volumatic II is the one that 


But don't take our word for it — ask 
a neighbor who owns a Jamesway 


SOLD AS BUTLER OUTSIDE U.S.A. 





You can count on us for quality products, fast neat Ee service, depaniable parts. 


NEW YORK 
Akron—Don Beck, Inc., 14001 . . 716-542-4495 
Alexander—H. D. Brown & Son, 14005 716-343-5981 
Amsterdam—Albert Anderson, 12010 . 518-842-1762 
Andover—D. & L. Feed, Inc., 14806 607-478-5331 
Apulia Station—Woodford Brothers, Inc., 13020 
315-696-5356 
Argyle—Jack’s Surge Service, 12809 . 518-638-8382 
Baldwinsville—R. C. Church & Sons, Inc., 13027 
315-635-3551 
Ballston Spa—Charles O. Garrison, 12020 
518-885-5609 
Bangor—Southworth Farm Supplies, 12966 
518-483-2557 
Bath—Helm Agric. Equipment, 14810 . 607-776-6220 
Blossvale—Jay’s Sales & Services, Inc., 13308 
315-337-7140 
Cairo—Cole's Farm Equipment, 12413 518-622-3389 
Canastota—Fisher Farms, 13032 . 315-697-7039 
Canton—Robinson Farm Equipment, 13617 
315-386-8551 
Cape Vincent—Boss Farm Supply, 13618 
315-654-6084 
Chatham—Bervy Equipment Co., Inc., 12037 
518-392-1531 
Clymer—Dandee Service, 14724 716-355-8844 
Cochecton—Cochecton Mills, Inc., 12726 
914-932-8282 
Cortland—Fuller’s Zero Service, 13045 607-756- 7757 
Cuba—Wixson Dairy Supply, Inc., 14729 
716-968-1199 
Delevan—Tri-Town Dairy Supply, Inc., 14042 
716-496-5220 


East Randolph—H. & H. Farm Service, 14730 
716-358-2861 
East Springfield—Homer Fassett, 13333 
607-264-6831 
Elma—Smith Farm Supply, 14059 716-652-3379 
Elmira—Charles Olin & Sons, 14901 607-739-2042 
Gouverneur—Jones Farm Supplies, 13642 
315-287-3210 
Hamburg—Abbott’s Richardson Milling Company, 
14075 fe 716-649-3511 
Henderson—Harbor Builders Supply, Inc., 13650 
315-938-5416 
Hoosick Falls—Cross Dairy Equipment, 12090 
518-686-5949 
Kennedy—Walker-Sprague Co., 14747 . 716-267-2905 
Lacona—Ribstone Silo Co. of New York, Inc., 13083 
315-387-3956 
Lisle—Earl Kenyon & Son, 13797 607-849-3916 
Liverpool—Royce Zogg, 13088 315-457-7513 
Lockport—Taylor Hardware, 14094 716-433-5409 
Lowville—Maurice Roes & Sons, 13367 315-376-6959 
Lyons—Schleede Farm Supply, 14489 . 315-946-6822 
Melrose—Calhoun Equipment Co., 12121 
518-235-0089 
Middlesex—Delos Dann, 14507 315-584-3487 
Moravia—Hewitt Brothers, Inc., 13118 315-497-0770 
Newfield—Mazourek Farms, 14867 607-564-3485 
Patterson—Philbeth Farm Repair, 12563 
914-878-6832 





Piffard—C. A. Parnell, 14533 716-243-1279 
Plattsburg—Alfred Bedard, 12901 518-563-1809 
St. Johnsville—Valley Equipment Co., 13452 
518-568-7414 
Schoharie—William Roese, Jr., 12157 . 518-827-5770 
Seneca Falls—Salerno Farm Supply, 13148 
315-568-6246 
Sherburne—Sawyer Farm & Home Supply 13460 
607-674-9060 
South Dayton—Ecker’s Equipment, 14138 
716-988-3303 
Stafford—Plattens Custom Service, Inc., 14143 
716-343-5960 
Stanfordville—Stanford Enterprises, Inc., 12581 
914-868-2200 
Syracuse—Campbell Construction Co. 
315-469-7172 
Unadilla—Earl’s Poultry Farm, 13849 . 607-369-9179 
Walton—Ven Blackman, 13856 607-829-3651 
Weedsport—Blumer Supply, 13166 315-834-7221 
West Berne—R. S. Moreland Construction, 12191 
518-872-0355 
West Bloomfield—Coakley Power Equipment Co., 
14585 716-624-1057 
Westtown—Demberg Brothers, 10998 914-726-3651 
West Winfield—West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc., 
13491 315-822-3771 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JAMESWAY DIVISION 


104 West Milwaukee Avenue. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 
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STRIKE WHILE 
THE IRON IS HOT 


Alternate plan #1 is for use only 
when and if food production outruns 
needs and food prices weaken. It has 
to do with how to stimulate food 
sales. Success is assured if this plan 
is followed because it’s based on ex- 
tensive scientific market research. 

Let’s take it from the top. The 
first time Doris asked me to shop for 
her I entered that bewildering series 
of aisles and alleys and eventually 
found all the items on the list. It 
was right after lunch when I entered 
the store, and about an hour later 
when I finally parted with our money 
and left. 

The next excursion was somewhat 
similar except the time was just be- 
fore noon. To this hungry and in- 
experienced shopper a lot of things 
not on the list looked pretty darned 
good. Several dollars later, I emerged 
from that place with everything I 
was sent for plus a few little bonus 
items I bought all on my own. Since 
then, my thrifty wife has seen fit to 
do her own shopping, which is fine 
with me! 

Just think now how it would be 
if we regulated store hours so shop- 
ping was done only from 11 to 12:30 
and 5 to 6:30. Wow, every shopper 
would be hungry and would go 
bananas (or cheese or meat, etc.) all 
over the place. Sales would zoom! 
Well, we'll just file this little gem 
for future use. 


BERRIES AND CHERRIES 


Unless there are other delicacies 
around...such as apples, pears, or 
peaches... berries and cherries rank 
first among the fruits with me. When 
wild blackberries begin to ripen, the 
amount I will pick has nothing to 
do with our needs. Last year, Doris 
froze and froze them until we ran 
out of freezer space. We are especial- 
ly fond of strawberries but, because 
we buy them, it is easier to use 
restraint. 

Cherries are no different. We go 
to an orchard for a “pick-your-own- 
cherries” holiday each summer. It’s 
a lark! The cherries are sweet and 
delicious and we always pick and 
eat more than we plan to, or really 
need. Isn’t it great to live where there 
is such an abundance of good fruit — 
and so wonderful to be able to go 
out into an orchard to pick it your- 
self? 


RAISE ONLY GOOD ONES 


For years, dairymen have known 
(and most have practiced the knowl- 
edge) that it costs about as much to 
raise a poor heifer as a good one. As 
a result of selective breeding and 
selective raising, the quality of cattle 
has improved immensely. The same 
for hogs and well-bred horses. 

This knowledge is not all that 
well accepted by many of the kids, 
and one or two horse folks. They 
aren't the pros in the business and 
aren't so objective about their breed- 
ing procedures. Many of them own 
good horses, but a lot of them have 
animals they love and enjoy that 
aren't necessarily of top quality. 

When one considers the cost of 
raising a colt and training him, it 
seems obvious that only good-quality 
animals should be bred. Even then, 
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the resulting colt will still be an ex- 
pensive animal by the time he is 
ready to be ridden and enjoyed. If 
he is from poor parentage there is 
no way he can ever be worth what 
he cost. 

It seems such a shame to see so 
many foals following mares which 
never should have been bred. It’s 
true that some good, well-bred 
horses seem pretty high-priced for a 
kid’s budget, but at least once the 
price is paid the buyer has something 
he can enjoy. When a scrubby foal 
is raised (and maybe poorly trained 
by the inexperienced youngster), the 
cost is also high and the result is so 
often disappointing. 


YOU CAN'T KEEP A 
GOOD ONE DOWN! 


We've all marveled at the fact 
that some weed seeds can lay over 
in the soil for years and years and 
then germinate when conditions are 
right. 

Probably no less amazing is the 
way little seedlings can survive what 
looks like impossible conditions. My 
gosh, the way a bean sprout will push 
up a clod of dirt or small stone to 
break through is positively astound- 
ing! It’s in a class with seeing a chick 
break its way out of a shell. 

I’ve recently been impressed to 
see some “dead” rose bushes finally 
show some green and declare them- 
selves back in business. We had given 
up on them to the point of buying 
some replacement bushes. 

An interesting reminder of the 
way things do survive adversity is 
the double row of stuff in our garden. 
A whole row of cucumbers had failed 
to come up for ever so long. After 
we set some tomato plants along the 
same row, the cucumbers emerged 
and we now have a mixed-salad row. 

I’ve been a farmer all my life — 
planted crops, tended them, and 
watched them grow. But I’ve never 
before really taken the time to see 
the wonderful ways of nature, so 
now I’m glad to learn. 


CUTTING THE CORNERS 


The shortage of labor on some 
farms is causing some re-thinking as 
to how to get the work done. It’s 
not just a question of high prices 
for help but of the inability to get 
enough at any price. Some changes 
and adjustments we've heard of have 
helped a few farmers over some tight 
spots. They don’t offer a cure-all, 
but certainly anything that helps one 
get by the rush times is worth con- 
sidering. 

Girls and women are being hired 
to do farm jobs. Most folks we’ve 
talked to say women make excellent 
milkers. That was our experience. 


Farm News, Notes 
and Nonsense 









by Harold Hawley, I 
Weedsport, New York : 





As tractor operators, they need take 
a back seat to no man if they are 
properly trained. 


Moonlighters who can come in 
for a few hours before or after their 
regular jobs can give a farmer a real 
lift. There is more of this kind of 
help around than one might suppose 
until he runs an ad. Many of these 
folks are educated, readily-trainable, 
and reliable. So what if they ask 
a little more per hour than regular 
farm help? If they can help get the 
work done on time, and if they can 
be hired to come only when needed 
— well, they should be worth much 
more than they cost. 

Depending on the kind of opera- 
tion, there are some options to reduce 
the amount of labor to be done by 
the regular work force. We see a 
switch to less-intensive, lower-labor 
enterprises . . . or a switch to a “pick- 
your-own” program. Some with a 
retail trade are installing dispensers 
so as to free up the clerk or sales- 
man. 

One enterprising man we know 
made a list of the jobs to be done 
for the next six months. He separated 
them into three categories and solved 
his labor problems. The three groups 
were (1) what he or the regular labor 
force must do, (2) those jobs he had 
always done but which he could hire 
a custom operator or someone else 
to do, and (3) those jobs he could 
postpone or bypass if he had to. 

He ended up able to see his way 
clear to do on time those things he 
left in the first group which he must 
do or supervise. 

Into the second group he put 
fertilizer spreading, spraying, a little 
custom plowing and planting, as well 
as nearly all the trucking of cattle, 
supplies, and the grain he planned 
to sell. He felt locked into combin- 
ing his grain and corn because of 
his investment in a big combine, but 
conceded he might even let someone 
else harvest part of his crops if he 
got pinched. Reluctantly, he gave up 
repairing his equipment . . . deciding 
to put that job in the hands of his 
local welder and his machinery 
dealers. 

As a part of his planning for the 
future, he will have a heated shop 
built so he can do his maintenance 
work in the winter when he hopes 
to have the time, but for this summer 
he will turn the repairs over to some- 
one else. Like all of us, he balks at 
the $8-10 per hour charge he will be 
paying. However, if he did it him- 
self and was unable to do this other 
work, he would be paying even more. 

Likewise, on the building of the 
shop. It’s been on his list for three 
or four years. Like all of us, he felt 
he could get the logs out of his wood- 
lots, haul them to the sawmill, get 
the lumber home, and then put up 
the building “in his spare time.” He 


has now concluded that it will be 
better business to buy the materials, 
have someone build the structure, 
and have it to use next winter. 

We one time hired a building 
erected which we had planned to 
build ourselves. We were pretty un- 
happy at the hourly rate we paid, but 
we had to admit that the professional 
builder we hired was so much more 
efficient than we would have been, 
and did better work besides, that 
he actually put the building up for 
less than we could have if we charged 
our labor at just ordinary farm labor 
rates. 

I'm a nut on clipping pastures 
and fence rows, but it’s not going to 
set the world back irreparably if 
the job is skipped once in awhile. 

A lot of farmers who breed arti- 
ficially still keep a bull. Maybe this 
is the time to eliminate that chore. 
Also those two or three cows which 
are about paying their way might be 
given a ride to the sale and cut 
down the workload that much. 

The trend in feed grinding and 
mixing is toward a do-it-yourself 
program. For those farmers in a real 
labor bind, it may make sense to go 
back to the services of the portable 
grinder or let the mill do the job 
again. 

A friend of ours has always fattened 
a steer for his own use. He enjoys 
the operation, and his pampering 
has always paid off in some delicious 
eating. This year, he is saving him- 
self the work involved and will buy 
his beef next winter from someone 
who has more time to feed steers 
than he does. 

Everyone wants to keep up on 
painting his buildings, but it can 
wait. Roofs are different. If they 
need attention, there are roofers who 
can get it done if the home team is 
too busy. 

There must be dozens of other 
adjustments being made up and down 
the countryside. The important thing 
is that it is good business to figure 
out the most profitable ways to use 
whatever labor is available and then 
to decide how best to get done that 
which the regular help can’t do. Just 
as has happened in the past, the 
shortage of labor will bring about 
some temporary changes and adjust- 
ments, some of them long overdue 
and many of them will be as per- 
manent and beneficial as have previ- 
ous switches in the way we do things. 


SO SOON OLD, 
SO LATE SMART 


We used to do some fishing as a 
boy and for awhile after that. How- 
ever, as interests changed and re- 
sponsibilities increased, the fishing 
became pretty much a memory ex 
cept possibly for a brief whirl during 
vacations. 

This spring, with a little more free 
time, I thought to pleasure myself 
and impress my friends with my fish- 
ing exploits. The simple truth is that 
a lot of 15-year-old kids hereabouts 
have forgotten more about fishing 
than I’ve ever known! We're learn- 
ing a little, but no one has yet com- 
plained about having to eat fish again 
so soon! 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


See you at the big show August 
6-8 near Canandaigua, New York! 


American Agriculturist, August, 1974 








READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Henry Falker, Mellenville 
Refund on order ... : 

Mrs. Rosemarie Shipman, Ithaca 
ROXSTOTONG pee hn eee eriea 

Mr. John Schwerbel, Catskill 
Refundtoncorders ina vie 

Mrs. Christine Hilts, Durhamvyille 
Photo order refund _ Ea 8.60 

Mr. Frank Saplin, Cato 
Insurance payments .. 

Mr. William Muller, Nichols 
Retundonsplants. ants: tur seat ee 47 

Ms. Elaine Widrick, Croghan 
Refund on order 


$ 9.65 


... 100.00 


TSah5 


.1280.00 


. 30.60 


Mrs. Edward Mack, Lyndonville’ 
Refund on book Chet ain 5.30 

Mr. George Northrup, Mount Morris 
Refund on) order 67.) e..ccsnceecuess 


10.50 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs. Gertrude Aumick, Cov 
Credit on order ............ 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Miss Eva Le Geyt, Fitzwilliam 
Refund on magazine .................... 





SMART INVESTMENT? 


“Silver this week hit an all-time 
high —as did eggs, hogs, and live 
cattle.” This sentence appeared a 
little over a year ago in a national 
magazine’s report on the pressures 
being experienced by those involved 
in commodities trading. 

As future worldwide demand 
threatened to outstrip available sup- 
ply, buying silver as an investment 
grew more and more appealing. Out 
in Arizona, a new corporation was 
established on March 27, 1973. 

Under the name of World Mint, 
Inc., the company went about the 
business of selling silver medallions 
and bars. It did not buy back, al- 
though its sales agents could do so as 
individuals. 

Customers soon discovered that 
there was no established market for 
small quantities of silver outside the 
sales organizations of companies such 
as World Mint, Inc. No matter how 
appealing silver might be as an 
investment, getting one’s money 
back in the event of an unexpected 
need for cash could be a real prob- 
lem. 

“I can always sell it back to the 
sales agent,” the customer might 
argue. “He told me he would buy 
it back any time I had to have my 
money.” Let’s examine one example 
of what could happen to that solu- 
tion, 

Late in 1973, less than a year after 
incorporation, it \was disclosed that 
World Mint, Inc.,swas in financial 
difficulties. There were not enough 
assets to fill orders already paid for 
in full. Those waiting for their silver 
Were told that new orders would be 
lled on a “cash-and-carry” basis, 
with profits being used to fill back 
orders. It was felt that the company 
could get “caught up” in about six 
months. 

Some back orders were indeed 
filled; but on April 15 of this year, 
the corporation filed a bankruptcy 
petition under Chapter XI of the 
federal law, placing its operations 
under the supervision of a receiver 
¢ppointed by the court. 


American A griculturist, August, 1974 






The object lesson here would seem 
to be that a potential investor in 
silver should use great care in select- 
ing the company with which he in- 
tends to deal. He should also concern 
himself with how he can dispose of 
the commodity should the time come 
when he or his heirs might find it 
necessary to do so. 


PRODUCT SAFETY 


Establishment of the U. S. Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission 
(CPSC) heralds a new era of aware- 
ness on the part of producers and 
consumers alike of the hazards in- 
herent in many items in and around 
the home. 

Previously, individual government 
agencies have been involved only 
with safety of products within their 
own bailiwicks. Some still have pri- 
mary responsibility for regulating 
production and marketing of such 
items as food, drugs, cosmetics, in- 
secticides, tobacco, motor vehicles, 
aircraft and boats. 

The Consumer Product Safety Act 
has teeth, and roughly 10,000 prod- 
ucts are affected by it. Among other 
things, CPSC can ban hazardous or 
defective products, require special 
packaging, or enforce refund pro- 
visions. 

Under the CPS Act, firms manu- 
facturing or marketing a wide range 
of consumer products are obligated 
to discover and correct defects. Re- 
ports of problems and_ proposed 
solutions must be submitted to CPSC 
promptly to avoid severe penalties. 

Dealers who have been carrying 
products that become banned, must 
display a list of such items for 120 
days, including an explanation of 
refund procedures. Reasonable cost 
of returning merchandise for a re- 
fund can be recovered in addition 
to the cost of the item itself. 


The Other Side 


There is far more to product 
safety than can be regulated by a 
government agency. Granted, we 
cannot live in fear. On the other 
hand, we can and should be alert 
to potential dangers. A mother would 
never place a can of drain cleaner 
in her child’s playpen, yet she often 
leaves such a product where a tod- 
dler can get his hands on it. 

Rotary lawn mowers are high on 
the list of hazardous products, yet 
doctors continue to hear, “I should 
have turned it off!” as they struggle 
to save fingers and toes. There is a 
saying that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. A far more sensible thought- 
for-the-day is that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. 

We welcome the growing recog- 
nition on the part of the government 
and business that more thought and 
care should go into the manufacture 
and testing of products before they 
go on the market. Then the user 
owes it to himself and his family to 
avoid ending up as a statistic on an 
accident report. 


Farmer Paid - $1939.50 
Farm-wife Paid - $741.58 


Neither were hospitalized but needed lots of medical care 
while laid up at home. Local agent, Len DeFrancisco, 
P.O. Box 64, Falconer, N.Y. delivered benefit checks. 





Richard Warnshuis of Sherman, N.Y. was pulling the starter cord on a 
snowmobile when the engine kicked back and yanked his shoulder joint. 
He was laid up for eleven weeks and although not hospitalized had repeated 
treatments at a clinic. His combination of North American policies paid 
$1682.50 in weekly income benefits and $257.00 in medical expense benefits. 


This is his letter of thanks: 


“| have carried N.A. for years on my family. My children are 
now married and carry it on their families. None of us have 
ever had a problem with N.A. Our insurance dollars go for 
N.A. where we have no worries plus a wonderful agent, Len 
DeFrancisco, who never fails us.” 





Mrs. Elaine Winton of Sinclairville, N.Y. was helping to put a snow plow on 
the tractor when the blade fell and smashed her middle finger. It was badly 
broken and cut, damaging the tendons. She received medical care at the 
emergency room, doctor’s office and hospital for out patient physical therapy 
treatments. Her combination of North American policies paid $448.74 in medi- 
cal expense benefits and $252.84 in weekly income benefits. Mrs. Winton sent 


this letter: 


“l would like to thank North American Acc. Ins. for their 
fine service when | cut and fractured my middle finger on 
my right hand. | would also like to thank my agent, Mr. Len 
DeFrancisco for his fine assistance whenever | needed his 
advice and help. We carry insurance on the whole family and 
my husband and son have both collected.” 


OTHER BENEFITS PAID 


Roger V. Middaugh, Scio, N.Y. ........... $ 356.00 
Kicked by pony—broke teeth 


Raymond L. Kark, Port Crane, N.Y. 1300.00 
Fell from ltadder—head injury 

Paul L. Warner, Cuba, N.Y. ........ ee eOseAO 
Fell on railroad tie—broke ribs 

Helen Anderson, Port Byron, N.Y. .... 958.00 
Fell off drawbar—inj. back 

Kenneth Weller, Mayville, N.Y. ......... 636.11 
Spilled hot water—burned leg 

Evelyn Lajammier, Mooers, N.Y. ..... 597.04 
Truck accident—inj. knee, ribs 

Eugenia Avery, E. Meredith, N.Y. ....... 328.09 
Kicked by horse—head injuries 

Lester D. Carter, Chateaugay, N.Y. ... 793.53 
Lifting milk machine—inj. back 

Shane Carver, Elba, N.Y. W000... 445.48 


Motorcycle accident—broke collarbone 

John Miklitsch, Dolgeville, N.Y. .......... 1337.58 
Hit by log—internal injury 

Chas N. Ellingworth, Watertown, N.Y. 1308.58 
Slipped off diving board—inj. knee 

Raymond Randall, Canastota, N.Y. .... 964.01 
Rifle slid off tractor, fired—inj. elbow 

James A .Root, Jordan, N.Y. ........ ees 
Auto accident—broke elbow 

Clarence A. Moore, Stanley, N.Y. ..... 830.00 
Walking and fell—broke hip 

Ralph L. Snyder, Jordanville, N.Y. ...... 597.25 
Playing ball—inj. knee 

Francis Lottie, Lisbon, N.Y. .......... 
Caught in baler—cut hand 


949.00 


Marcus Putnam, Sharon Sprgs., N.Y. .$ 668.19 
Truck accident—inj. shoulder 

Stanley Grabowski, Interlaken, N.Y. ... 560.35 
Fell off load of hay—broke pelvis 

Robert A. Goodrich, Avoca, N.Y. ...... 1279.28 
Fell from platform—head, shoulder inj. 

Gerald Loghry, Cameron, N.Y. ............ 743.21 
Ran over by tractor—inj. arm, leg 


Samuel P, Sweeney, Freeville, N.Y. 967.40 
Fell down stairs—head, back injury 
Marion McEachron, Greenwich, N.Y. .... 1120.17 


Pedestrian accident—multi cuts and bruise 
Allen R. Halsey, Palmyra, N.Y. .......... 1022.25 
Chopping wood—injured hand 


James D, Royce, Wyoming, N.Y. ..... 771.31 
Shot with BB gun—inj. eye 

Constance Kerek, Troy, Pa. .............. 994.90 
Hit by front loader—cut foot 

Patricia A. Cook, North East, Pa. ...... 1650.00 
Fell from ladder—inj. back 

Horace C, Smith, Stewartsville, N.J. ... 498.57 
Hit with corn cob—inj. eye 

Emerson Shivers, Medford, N.J. _.. 727.30 
Auto accident—broke ribs 

Roger E, Bean, Bernardston, Mass. ... 1050.00 
Slipped and fell—inj. back 

Arthur Kennedy, Bingham, Me, 300.03 
Fell off load of pulp—inj. back 

Frank D. Adams, Charlestown, N.H. ... 699.94 
Kicked by cow—broke arm 

R. J. Howrigan, Enosburg Falls, Vt. ... 402.86 


Hit top of cab—cut scalp 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE GOMPANY 


(In New York State) 


y é MN 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Kim Dollar Guide 


KEEPS 
MY HOME 





Better Production 
Better Breeding 


A cow isn’t just a cow... ita 
manufacturing plant, and the 
cleaner the surroundings, the 
better the atmosphere, the 
better the production. 


If you have an ordinary barn 
cleaner, then you've got break- 
downs, you've got odors, and a 
general mess. How can you 
expect good production, good 
breeding in an environment like 
this. 


If you’re looking for a depend- 
able barn cleaner, buy Cornell 

. if your present system is 
giving you a lot of trouble, con- 
vert to Cornell... 


Write or call today. Cornell is 
the one barn cleaner on the 
market today that will give you 
years and years of productive 
service. 
SEE OUR DISPLAY 

at EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


[J] Cornell Barn Cleaner [-] Cornell Conversion 
Kit a Vandale Silo Unloaders 
[J Have rep call lama Cc] Farmer [_] Student 
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Soe 
also distributors of 
g CORNELL Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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FARMLAND VALUES in the U.S. rose 25 percent in the 


year ending March 1, 1974... anall-time record. Farm- 
land values have risen 87 percent over the past 7 years. 


CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE will take place early in 1975 


... gathering figures on 1974 calendar year. Report forms 


will arrive at farms early in January. 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT net income per operator for 


1973 averaged $10,178 on 609 NYS dairy farms from which 


business figures were summarized by researchers at 
Cornell University. This was nearly double the 1972 
figure. On 125 Vermont dairy farms summarized by 
ELFAC, the comparable figure for 1973 was $10,679. 


NO NONFAT MILK IMPORTS for a time is advice 
Secretary of Agriculture Butz recently gave President 
Nixon. Massive quantities have been imported recently, 
but word is that the flow is halted for at least a few months. 


APPLE GROWERS in Pennsylvania have voted to triple 
their mandated contribution to apple-promotion activities 
. to 5 cents per bushel for fresh-market apples, and 

2 cents per cwt. for fruit going to processors. 


EGG-FEED PRICE ratio for U.S. in May was lowest (6. 1) 
ever recorded since records were begun in 1924. Means 
that 6.1 pounds of laying ration were equal in value to a 
dozen eggs. For same month, New York figure at 5.4 
was even lower. 


MASTITIS, like taxes, seems always with us. Buta 
conscientious program of dipping teats after every milking 
(with a chlorine or iodine solution), and infusing dry 
quarters with antibiotics, has proved extremely effective 
in controlling the program. 


FUNGICIDES for vegetables and potatoes are in short 
supply. Growers should be prepared to substitute less 
well-known materials ... be sharp on observing a field 
carefully to decide exactly when a spray is needed... and 


keep after the suppliers to get what's available. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION can now guarantee 
rural development loans up to 90 percent. Rural Develop- 
ment Act contains provision to stimulate loans for: 
family-farm support, rural business and industry, com- 
munity facilities, and improved housing. 


OVER-ORDER PRICING of milk was favored by 70 percent 
of dairymen polled by Grange and Farm Bureau in New 
York State. Milk prices set by the federal order system 


lag behind rapidly-rising costs. 


NEW _ ENGLAND dairy leaders are exploring the possibility 
of combining federal order 1 (Boston regional) and 15 
(Connecticut). 


BENLATE has been registered for the control of diseases 
of beans. It's a systemic fungicide that has shown remark- 
able effectiveness on this crop, and growers have been 
hoping for early registration. 


FORAGE ANALYSIS LABORATORY has been started by the 
New York Dairy Herd Improvement Cooperative. It is 
equipped to analyze hay and silages for protein and 
minerals, 


FEDERAL WOOL PROGRAM is still in effect ... even 


though no payments were required in 1973 because market 
price exceeded incentive price. Wool producers can 
submit wool-sale documents for 1974 to their ASCS office 
until December 31, 1974. 


GASOLINE EVAPORATION from aboveground storage tanks 


can be reduced by painting tanks white, by shading the tanks 
and by installation of a pressure-vacuum relief valve. 
Underground tanks have least evaporation loss and quality 
deterioration. 


> 


FEDERAL SUGAR PROGRAM was killed in Congress. It 


would have set domestic and foreign quotas, and subsidies 
for U.S. producers. 





Hitch up to 
Massey at... 


NEW YORK 


Afton 
Bernett H. Decker 


Amsterdam 
H & M Equipment Co. Inc. 


Antwerp 
Northrop Equipment Co. Inc. 


Ballston Spa 
Pettit Equipment Inc. 


Bergen 
Kaiser-Wilcox Corp. 


Blossvale 
Jay’s Sales & Service of Blossvale 


Canandaigua 
Donald J. Howard 


Central Square 
Central Square Equipment Corp. 


Champlain 
Clinton Farm Supply 


East Williamson 
Ralph A. Verbridge Inc. 


Eden 
Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 


Ithaca 
Ithaca Farm Equipment Inc. 


Kirkville 
Mabie Bros., Inc. 


La Fargeville 

C & J Implement Center, Inc. 
Medina 

Ridge Equipment Co., 


Norwich 
R. D. Smith & Sons 


Penn Yan 
Penn Yan Ice 


Piffard 
Parnell Sales & Service 


Valatie 
Heins Equipment Company, Inc. 


Waterloo 
Finger Lakes Equipment Co. 


Westfield 
Rammelt & Sons Inc. 


Wolcott 
Galvin Bros. Farm Service Inc. 





The 80-hp MF 1085. Comfort and 
convenience of the biggest Masscys 
—at a price that’s easy to live with. 
Choice of 8-speed or 12-speed 
Multi-Power transmission. Ad- 
vanced Ferguson hydraulics. And 
an optional cab that makes a plea- 
sure out of “all day” jobs. See it at 
your MF dealer. 


American Agriculturist, August, 1974 


Big-tractor chopper 
has hearty 
appetite. 

















LEFE SIDE DELIVERY 





MASSIVE 26" 


WIDE CUTTERHEAD OPTIONAL 


__——__ TRACTOR CAB CONTROLS 


O°TIONAL HELIX 
KNIFE GRINDER 


ROLEER TELESCOPES 


TRACTOR CAPABILITY 
UE FO1eS HP 





RECUT 
SCREEN 
CAPABILITY 


WIDE AXLE AND DUALS 
TRACTOR CLEARANCE (2-ROW) 


CHOOSE 6' HAY PICKUP 
3-ROW OR 2-ROW CORN HEADS 
(2-ROW HANDLES 28" TO 40" ROWS WITHOUT ADJUSTMENT) 


Get more and better forage...and get it in faster with a high 
capacity MF 260. Equally at home in hay or corn. Designed from 
the ground up for high-speed, big tonnage, big-power chopping. 


Built for your needs today...and down the road...as you trade 
up to more tractor power. The 260 is engineered to take the 
punishment of dawn-to-dusk chopping behind tractors up to itc LP i 
§ ; : Massey Fergu 


175 hp. And fill your wagons fast with the most uniform feed 


ever. Get the full story at your MF dealer— many have the MF 
260 ready now to help you boost production in this year’s forage crop. QO np ee 





_ You're a step ahead witha 


Breer Ry Ca 


‘A Surge ail cooling system Reseleceeliny designed and engineered to become part of a total Surge system. 
eset cooling, booster cooling, conventional milk cooling tanks, washers and compressors are all available, 


each designed to fit a specific need and each backed by the same Surge services that protect 
thousands of pipeline and parlor installations throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


When you’re ready to discuss making improvements in your milk cooling system, see your Surge dealer. 
He wants to make your whole milking system his responsibility. 


Pre-cooling. Surge Tube Coolers transfer 
the heat of your milk to a cooling 
medium, such as water. Using your 
regular water source, tube cooling 
reduces the heat load on your milk tank. 
Combined with an ice builder, as shown 
here, tube coolers provide instant cooling 
to a safe storage temperature before 

milk reaches the tank. 








“Six Treatment’’ automatic tank washing. 


Stainless steel pump cleans tank interior © 


efficiently and economically by 
re-circulating water or cleaning solutions. 
Built-in spray ball washes and rinses all 
interior surfaces of the tank uniformly 

and efficiently. Cycles include: cold rinse, 
tempered rinse, wash, tempered post 
rinse, post rinse, and acidifying rinse. 


Bulkheaded to conserve space. Special 
sealed agitator allows Surge VSC and 
SSC series tanks to be bulkheaded even 
through outside walls. Ideal for a growing 
dairy where milk room space is limited. 


Ice building. A Surge Ice Builder delivers 
32°-34° F. chilled water to tube coolers 
or to your milk tank. Permits more 
efficient use of the condensing unit. 

The ultimate in quality cooling. 


6 
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Easy to maintain. Choose from stainless 
steel exterior or heavy gauge steel 
plating that’s grit blasted, zinc coated, 
primed and finished with oven-dried 
vinyl. All Surge tanks are stainless steel 
inside; polished to a finish that exceeds 
3-A standards. 


Precision cold wall is constructed of 
dieformed stainless steel that provides 
uniform distribution of the refrigerant. 
Cold wall is vertically divided to allow 
either side to cool independently. 


Rugged construction of Surge milk 
cooling tanks prevents tank distortion 
assuring constant accuracy of milk 
calibration. Special Cali-Bar® measuring 
rod mounts inside the man-hole opening 
on cylindrical tanks and tilts back for 
easy removal. Cali-Bar® mounting bracket 
becomes one of the leveling points 
assuring accurate installation. 


Bottom filling. Optional on all Surge 
tanks. Eliminates milk residue on 
interior surface above the storage level. 
Reduces agitation. Eliminates need for 
reaching or climbing over top of tank. 


CN acim ums ia: 





For more information see your Surge dealer 


2100 South York Road, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 


or write to Babson Bros. Co. 
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1. Low overall profile provides better 
feeding angle in all crop conditions. 

2. Straight, one-piece, single-slope 
dividers eliminate bottlenecks, “dead” 
spots. 

3. Extended center island provides in- 
creased control of stalks. 


4. ‘Tapered sides provide smooth de- 
livery into rolls. 


5. Wider throat area provides positive, 
yet easy passage of crop. 


6. Contoured backsheet directs all of 
the crop to the feedrolls, cuts “over the 
top” loss. 


7. Longer, lower shoe gives a better 
“lift” in down and tangled crops. 


8. Strong top bridge provides extra 
stability even in rough fields. 








A great row-crop unit? Sure. But 
there’s more to like about our 650 
Forage Harvester: Chains and rolls 
that reverse simultaneously... from the 
tractor seat. 

Knives that never need rebeveling. 
And a massive 9-knife cutterhead that 
uses no troublesome knife holders. See 
your dealer about the IH 650. Now 
a better crop-saver than ever. 
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Tubeless 
TubeType 
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Tubeless 
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*Plus Fed. Ex. Tax from $2.72 to $3.44 per tire, 
depending on size and old tire trade-in. 





See this long-wearing, low-priced tire. 
ae Now on display at your local 
Caroma) ADA Goodyear Service Store or Goodyear Dealer. 
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VIC UNDERWOOD 


As the years go by in my life, I am saddened 
as the number of long-time friends thins a bit 
more with each passing year. It is a process as 
inevitable as sunrise and sunset, but somehow 
I've never quite become accustomed to it. 

Only recently, I helped bear E. Victor Under- 
wood to his last resting place. His was a long 
and constructive career...a builder in Farm 
Bureau, Mohawk (and later Allegheny) Airlines, 
G.L.F. (now Agway), two banks, and as presi- 
dent of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Perhaps even 
more important, he was as compassionate with 
people of all kinds as he was skillful in business. 

But Vic would want no morbid weeping as 
he moved through the gateway called death. I 
can imagine him organizing the heavenly hosts 
already to get going at some job that needs 
doing! 


DEFENSIVE ORGANICS 


In recent weeks, P’ve been looking through 
the monthly newsletter of the Natural Organic 
Farmers Association (NOFA) headquartered at 
Plainfield, Vermont. The organization is seeking 
to spread the gospel of organic farming . . . and 
also to promote the interests of organic farmers 
in a variety of ways, including the marketing 
of their products. 

In a recent issue of that newsletter, I noted 
a lament that a request for funds by NOFA 
had been rejected by the departments of agri- 
culture in New Hampshire and Vermont, by 
the Extension Service in both states, the rural 
development people in Vermont, the Farmers 
Home Administration, two private foundations, 
and the Spaulding-Potter Fund at Dartmouth. 
Alas! When any group finds “religion” and seeks 
to promote it with great fervor, its members 
tend toward paranoia when the rest of the world 
is indifferent. 

One NOFA member rails thusly, “In practice, 
no one can point to any example of a state or 
federal regulatory agency which has successfully 
managed to regulate what it was supposed to 
do.” He goes on to charge off all government 
agencies as a whole, “If we are committed to 
organic farming, we are opposed thereby to the 
institutions of the world at almost every point. 
Let us stop trafficking with them and lending 
them the flavor of plausibility and get on with 
our business which is replacing them.” 

Most of the radicals I have known have as a 
gut purpose the replacing of “the establishment” 
. . . a vision of change whereby they become 
the new “establishment.” At the heart of their 
bitterness is the desire to become the boss, and 
to push out the present leadership. 

Yet, I often muse whether the flaming radicals 

. organic or otherwise . . . would bring that 
much long-range improvement to the human 
race. It was famed historian Will Durant who 
observed, “Nothing is clearer in history than 
the adoption by successful rebels of the methods 
they were accustomed to condemn in the forces 
they deposed.” 

In any case, it seems to me that it is not really 
necessary for those of the organic persuasion to 
condemn other farmers . . . who in fact incor- 
porate enormous quantities of organic matter 
into their fields, and then supplement it with 
inorganic fertilizers. The Moors once went forth 
with white-hot religious fervor to convert the 
world to the way of Mohammed . . . totally 
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by GORDON CONKLIN 


committed to the notion that those who would 
not be persuaded should be put to the sword. 
Why should this tragic attitude of intolerance 
and arrogance be revived amidst disagreement 
about methods of producing food? 

To those sincerely committed to the organic 
persuasion, I suggest that you go your food- 
producing way, and let others go theirs. Hope- 
fully, both sides can retain a level of respect for 
each other’s humanity so they can continue to 
communicate. 

If the totally-organic path is better, it will 
become apparent across the years. Frankly, 
much of the world now farms organically .. . 
as it has for countless ages . . . and the results 
in terms of meeting human needs are (and were) 
pretty dismal. 

But, above all, I hope that all of us involved 
in the production of food will try to retain a 
sense of humor, and an objective attitude that 
precludes wildly-swinging charges against any- 
one who disagrees with us. The creation of our 
daily bread is too important a crop to be 
planted in the overheated and shifting sands of 
emotionalism. 


CENSUS COMING 


The U. S. Department of Commerce conducts 
a Census of Agriculture every five years... and 
1974 is the year. Census forms will be mailed 
to farmers during the last week of December 
this year. Data collection, including follow-up 
enumeration in some cases, is scheduled to be 
completed by June 30, 1975. 

There’s been a lot of flak lately about “inva- 
sion of privacy” by governments at all levels, 
but I assure you that the Census of Agriculture 
generates no information that harms anyone. It 
does provide a wealth of information important 
to farmers, agribusinessmen, legislators and 
others involved with agriculture. 

It’s especially important in 1974 to keep 
accurate farm records so the information 
gathered will provide the facts about the num- 
ber one industry of these United States. 


SHARE FREELY 


One of the fringe benefits of my profession is 
the opportunity to visit with the members of 
hundreds of farm families. They welcome me 
to their homes, and share with me their per- 
sonal hopes and goals...as well as the things 
that have worked (and some that haven't) in 
their farm businesses. In turn, through the pages 
of American Agriculturist, these insights are 
shared with readers. 

Surely farmers are of all businessmen most 
willing to share information with other farmers 
_..not only through the pages of farm publica- 
tions, but by field trips, talks at farm meetings, 
and even through personal visits from other 
farmers. In all the years I’ve been associated 
with them, I’ve found farmers generally to be 
open with information concerning what they're 
doing... even though every other farmer pro- 
ducing the same commodity is really a compet- 
tor. How is it that farmers are so willing to 
share technical information with competitors? 

My guess is that there are several reasons, 
including the tradition of a formal, government- 
sponsored program of sharing information 
through Extension Service activities. Another is 
the legacy of the frontier... where every tiller 
of the soil felt bound to help his neighbor as a 


matter of sheer survival. Perhaps another reason — 
is the fact that most farmers enjoy lots of elbow | 
room...their territorial imperative, as_ the 
sociologists would say, is satisfactorily met... 
and so they don’t get uptight toward people 
generally as do some of their space-crunched 
urban counterparts. 

For whatever reasons, farm people share 
their farm-management experiences in a manner 
unique around this troubled old globe. What- 
ever they may lose thereby in temporary com- 
petitive advantage, it seems to me that they 
make it up a thousandfold from the satisfactions 
derived from openness of character... and the 
opportunity to share with their fellow man. The 
law of life somehow seems to favor sharing of 
all kinds as compared to miserliness. 

What’s your opinion... would farmers be 
further ahead to keep their trade secrets to 
themselves in order to gain a competitive ad- 
vantage . . . or is the present system of generally 
sharing information the best in the long run? 


LOVE IS YET ALIVE 


A friend of mine not long ago went through 
the crushing experience of nearly losing a son in 
a terrible automobile accident. Friends and 
neighbors rallied around this stricken farm fami- 
ly during the ordeal of the son’s three weeks in 
the hospital’s intensive-care unit, and during 
the long weeks of recuperation that followed. 

Commenting about the experience, the farmer 
wrote, “Our neighbors, friends and _ relatives 
have proved that the old-fashioned virtues of 
love and thoughtfulness still exist. I'l never live 
long enough to repay all the kindness shown.” 

If we were to judge life entirely by the 
“news” that screams from the headlines and 
television tube, we'd have to conclude that 
human compassion is dead. Airwaves and news- 
print overflow with venom and bitterness... 
with reports of man’s weakness, and inhumanity 
to his fellow man. 

But the testimony of this farm family joins 
with that of millions of ordinary folks across the 
land to reveal that kindness and compassion are 
very much alive. Every person is a mixture of 
plus and minus... as is every nation and society 
... but perspective requires awareness of the 


‘unheralded positives as well as the sensationally- 


reported negatives. 

Most of us tend to look upon death or serious 
injury as completely negative, but all is not 
barren wasteland in the Valley of the Shadow. 
A journey to its edge... personally, or by some- 
one we love...can stimulate profoundly-con- 
structive changes in attitude during the days 
left in our pilgrimage. 

Perhaps most important of all is a new aware- 
ness that love still lives amidst a weary land. 


GUIDANCE HELP 


There has been a recent upsurge of interest 
in agriculture... at least agricultural colleges 
are generally experiencing high levels in num- 
bers of applicants. However, high school guid- 
ance counselors remark at times that they need 
more material to help students decide whether 
that’s the direction to go. 

A new film, entitled “Opportunities in Agri- 
culture and Life Sciences,” is available fora 
service fee of $2 for each day, plus a postage 
charge from: Film Library, Roberts Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


THE PASSING PARADE 


A farmer was waiting to see the doctor when 
the office door burst open and an elderly lady 
came storming out, flushed and angry. As she 
left, she slammed the outside door so hard that 
the room reverberated with the sound. 

“Say, Doc,” the farmer asked, “what the 
heck’s bothering her?” 

“Oh, I told her she’s pregnant.” 

“You know that can’t be true, Doc.” 

“Yep, but it sure cured her hiccups!” 


American Agriculturist, September, 1974 





order 
Seneca field 
corn hybrids 
before 


October 15th and 


DAVE 
YOURSELF 
BUCKS ON 


EVERY 
BUSHEL! © 


Compare our prices! 
Compare these savings! 


(A Robson bushel = 56 Ibs.) 


You order You save 
RE TOO pccubels east: er alee $1.00/bu. 
OPA Uc tian artless. aes oi $2.00/bu. 
SO - OG. DU eater erties: $3.00/bu. 
TOOsDuye. Pe ages or ee tee ys $4.00/bu. 


Born and bred in the Northeast... 
for the Northeast 


Famous Seneca hybrids from the Rob- 
sons who have been developing and 
producing hybrid seed—particularly 
early-early and mid-season varieties— 
for 40 years. Every year at our Hall, 
N.Y. research farm, from 1000 to 1200 
promising crosses are test-grown and 
evaluated. For high yields of top-qual- 
ity silage and grains. For resistance to 
disease and herbicides. For the abil- 
ity to keep on growing under stresses 
such as seasonable weather changes 
or high-population planting. 


Bax 


There are no contract growers in- 
volved. Every phase of development 
and production is handled right here 
On our farm. Growing, harvest, grad- 
ing, packaging and storing are all un- 
der the personal supervision of the 
Robson team. 


Try these outstanding performers: 
Seneca 140 and 149. 
Proven last year on Northeast farms. 


These early, three-way hybrids were 
first tried by Northeast farmers in 
1973. They were smash hits right from 
the start. Farmer after farmer praised 
their early field germination and early 
growing vigor. Even in wet ground, un- 
der cloudy skies, Seneca 140 and 149 
continued to grow. Disease problems 
were minimal. No problems from herb- 
icides. Unusual standability. What 
more can you ask for? 

Great harvests! And, sure enough, 
at harvest time these new stars proved 
themselves again for early-season 
areas ... with silo-filling tonnages and 
bin-busting grain yields. 











Don’t miss out on Seneca 140 and 
149 .. . perfect companions for mid- 
early Senecas such as Seneca 300, 
324 and PC 35. Try them all and see 
what they do for your corn program. 


Seeing’s believing... 
is the time! 


and right now 


Once again, these top-producing early 
hybrids are showing what they can 
do . .. growing strongly and com- 
ing to maturity in fields not far away 
from you. So treat yourself to half a 
day and see them for yourself. You’ll 
come away convinced that the Sen- 
ecas belong in your fields next year 
and for many years to come. 

Order early and save! 


Just tell your dealer how many bush- 
els you want and he'll do the rest; see 
that your seed is shipped in time for 
early planting and make sure you get 
all the savings you’re entitled to. Don’t 
delay! This offer ends Oct. 15. 


ROBSON SEED FARMS 


HALL, N.Y. 14463 315-596-6396 


CHECK YOUR ROBSON DEALER FOR THE ROBSON REVIEW FIELD TRIAL NEAREST YOU. 





Adams Ctr NY W Hayes 315-533-5385 
Akron NY P Richardson 706-542-4369 
Albion NY A Bennett 716-589-4501 
Alpine NX T Wood 607-594-2407 
Arkport NY<G Hurlbut Unlisted No 
Attica NY V Spencer 716-591-0817 
Batavia NY L Partridge 716-343-5683 
Barneveld NY Clemons Inc 315-896-2232 
Belmont NY C Bedwell 716-365-2274 
Bombay NY T Durant 518-358-4494 
Brockport NY A Avery 716-637-6704 
Burke NY Whitney’s 518-483-3688 
Canandaigua NY F & G Caves 315-394-2082 

D Frankish 315-584-6823 

J Luffman 315-394-3207 
Canton Pa C Bedford 717-673-5632 
Cape Vincent NY L Radley 315-654-5532 
Castile NY R Ward 716-493-5848 
Clinton NY J Gigliotti 315-853-2627 
Clyde NY R Roberts 315-923-3821 
Cobleskill NY D Mackey 518-234-2371 
Cortland NY S Hatfield 607-753-0849 
Cuba NY H Belinski 716-968-2517 


Dansville NY W Drake 716-987-2102 
DeRuyter NY K Paddock 315-852-6224 
Dryden NY E Nagel 607-844-8483 
Eden NY G Minier 716-992-4283 
Edmeston NY D Zimmerman 607-965-8523 
Erin NY N Cleveland 607-739-2766 
Forestville NY T Domenico 716-965-4154 
Franklinville NY N Mapes 716-676-5596 
Gainsville NY Kersch’s 716-322-7214 
Geneva NY J Allen 315-596-6943 

P Dey 315-585-9951 
Granville NY D Ely 518-854-7520 
Hamilton NY L Warren 315-324-0619 
Hammond NY D Hollister 315-324-5304 
Herkimer NY S Hladysz 315-866-5419 
Hermon NY C Burke 315-355-2376 
Himrod NY H Searles 607-243-8376 
Holcomb NY J Lincoln 315-657-6212 
Homer NY G Craig 607-749-3728 
Hornell NY P Bennett 607-566-2487 
Interlaken NY C Thompson 607-532-4216 
Jasper NY C Wade 607-792-4583 
Julian Pa T Rhodes 814-355-5245 


Kennedy NY M White 716-287-2389 
LaFayette NY R Amidon 315-677-3180 
Laurens NY J Davis 607-263-5360 
Linwood NY J Powell 716-538-4396 
Lisbon NY R Armstrong 315-393-0598 
Lowville NY G Yancey 315-376-3360 
Lyons NY R Wunder 315-946-6292 
Mainsburg Pa F Tice 717-549-3567 
Marathon NY J Keller 607-849-5599 
Mexico NY | Smith 315-963-7933 
Milton Vt Oliver Seed Co 802-893-4628 
Moravia NY P Aber 315-497-1324 
Munnsville NY R Lighthull 315-495-5723 
Naples NY J Caves Unlisted No 

R Rathbun 716-534-5985 
Newark Valley NY R Loeffler 607-642-8079 
New Berlin NY Richer Co 607-842-2651 
New Fane NY F Collins 716-778-9074 
Nichols NY J Bixby 607-699-7442 
North Java NY J Siler 716-457-9748 
Oxford NY E Aldrich 607-843-5235 
Penn Yan NY J Murphy 315-596-6721 
Phelps NY S Secor 315-548-3111 


Piffard NY W Scutt 716-243-0045 
Preble NY R Drumm 315-636-8636 
Pulaski NY W Komm 315-387-5132 
Redwood NY J Parker 315-482-3137 
Richfield Springs W Burke 315-866-2148 
Russburg NY C Smith 716-567-2768 
Spencer NY R Frisbie 607-589-4492 
Theresa NY | Schell 315-628-5639 
Troupsburg NY J Cornish 607-525-0322 
Troy Pa M King 717-351-4232 
Trumansburg NY E Switzer 607-337-9808 
K Zeifle 607-387-9727 
Union Springs NY R Sanders 315-253-8248 
Valatie NY R Ellers 518-683-2814 
Vernon NY R Bellinger 315-829-3954 
Weedsport NY D Holmes 315-834-9208 
Wellsville NY L Habberfield 716-593-4496 
West Edmeston J Curtis 315-855-5360 
West Valley NY G Harvey 716-592-2729 
Whitney Pt NY J Pixley 607-692-3122 
Wolcott NY D Rasbeck 315-594-8367 
Woodville NY H Zehr 315-846-5406 





FARMING IS BETTER 
WITH BADGER 


NEW... 


Badger Pow-R-Irac Silo Unloader 


A Milestone In 
Silo Unloader 
Performance And 
Convenience 


Badger’s new, high capacity Pow-R-Trac 
Silo Unloader lets you feed cattle easier 
than ever before. Heavy duty Pow-R-Trac 
Ring Drive provides positive unloading— 
even in soft, fluffy silage. Three-point sus- 
pension assures a level cut. No more hand 


leveling. Features time-proven high ca- 
pacity blower, auger, and transmission. 
Blower, collector ring, and motor area de- 
signed for simple, fast servicing. Badger 
Pow-R-Trac Silo Unloader is available for 
12-24 ft. diameter silos. Regular 2400-3600 








[] Silo Unloader 
(] Feeding Systems 


Name 


Blower 


Address 
x P.O., State and Zip 
— 


BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY FERGUSON INC. 


Dept. AA-4, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 


| Please send information on the following: 
| (] Manure Spreader 


unloaders also available. 


L] Forage Box & [j Liquid Manure Systems [] Badger Dealership 
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z| MORE THAN A MILLION 
=| INSTALLATIGNS ALREADY 


i 


INTERTHERM, 


HOT WATER ELECTRIC | 
». BASEBOARD HEATING 


Now Available with 


Permanent Systems for Entire Homes—Portable Models for Single Rooms 


Now your family can enjoy the most 
wonderful indoor comfort in coldest, 
blustering weather! Provided by INTER- 
THERM’s soft, gentle, quiet, uniform, 
floor-to-ceiling hot water heat — without 
drafts or cold floors—that’s also the 
safest, cleanest, most healthful, econom- 
ical heat possible today. And without 
a central hot water heating system. 


INTERTHERM’s System of Individual 
Hot Water Electric Baseboard Heaters 
Takes the Place of Old-Fashioned, Ex- 
pensive-to-Install, Space-Taking, Heat- 
Wasting Cenfral Heating Systems of All 
Types. And costs much less to install 
and maintain than any type of (properly- 
installed) natural or propane gas, oil or 
coal-burning central heating system. Be- 





Thermostat Control Maintains the 
Soiution at Exactly the Temperature 
Necessary for Perfectly - Balanced, 
Floor-to-Ceiling Warmth at All Times 
— Regardless of Outside Weather. 
No too-hot and too-cold periods. No 
overheating to carbonize dust parti- 
cles that irritate nose and throat, 
dirty room furnishings. Can’t cause 
fire hazard. Can’t burn child, pet or 
scorch drapes — if they come in con- 
tact. Many more advantages. | 


Mail Coupon for FREE Literature; and 
a FREE Factory-Engineered Heating I 
Layout of Your Planned or to Be Re- | 
modeled Home, if Desired, for which 


cause it requires no furnace, boiler, 
pipes, ducts, flues, chimney, fuel storage 
tank or bin. And it has many advantages 
over conventional, electric resistance 
heating of all types. 


Patented Inner Works, Shown By Diagram 
Below, Makes This Possible. Consists of a 
copper tube inside of which an electric heat- 
ing element and a water-antifreeze solution 
— which never needs replenishing — are per- 
manently, hermetically sealed. Electricity 
heats the water-antifreeze solution — which, 
in turn, heats the rooms. 


Portable Model is Easy to Carry. Plugs into 
any 115-volt outlet. 
e 


Protect yourself against oil and gas shortages 
and skyrocketing prices. Tell your dea'er, 
builder or architect you want INTERTHERM 
heating! 


HLECTRIC Ag Litt? CONTROL 








MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION! 
| 


INTERTHERM INC.; Dept. B-84 ! 
3800 Park Ave.; St. Louis, Mo. 63110 | 
| 


Please send me FREE Brochure which gives full 
information and prices. 
[} Enclosed are plans, 
of home | plan to build or remodel. Send me 
FREE, without obligation, a Factory-Engineered | 
Heating Layout. 


or room ineesuremen ory 


send us plans or room measurements. I i 
No obligation. Mail coupon today! PNAMER inte: Gis ca <2) -BHONE (en 
INTERTHERM INC. | I 

3800 Park Ave.; Dept. B-84 ADDRESS .......... as ousiescraiemisie ieee eet et seseeceee | 
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INTERTHERM Air Conditioning. 





Dates to Remember 


Sept. 6 - NYS Guernsey Sale, Sales 
Pavilion; Gortland, N.Y. 


Sept. 6-8 - Yorktown Grange Fair, 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 


Sept. 9-10 - Cornell Vegetable 
Variety Field Days, East Ithaca, 
Freeville, Geneva, N.Y. 


Sept. 12 - Annual Cornell Corn 
Field Days, Aurora, N.Y. 


Sept. 13 - Northeast Regional 
Chianini Sale, Felt Forum, 
Madison Square Garden, New 
York City 


Sept. 13-22 - Eastern States 
Exposition, West Springfield, Mass. 


Sept. 14-15 - 3rd Annual Busti 
Pioneer Crafts Festival, Lawson 
Road, Rt. 4, Jamestown, N.Y. 
Features some 90 crafts 


Oct. 4-5 - Open House, new 
Curtiss Breeding Service Produc- 
tion Center, Elburn, Ill. 


Oct. 5 - 33rd New York Ayrshire 
Production Sale, Fairgrounds, 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 


Oct. 6 - Collector's Show, Fire- 
men's Recreation Hall, Alexander, 
N.Y. (Rt. 98, 8 mi. S. of Batavia) 


Oct. 12 - NYS Shorthorn Association 
Fall Sale, old fairgrounds, Cort- 
Tawa sINi YX 


Oct. 12 - New Jersey Beekeepers 
Association Annual Meeting, 
Grange Hall, Columbus, N. J. 


Oct. 12-13 - NYS Rabbit Breeders 
Association Grand Final Show, 
State Fairgrounds, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Oct. 13-18 - Dairylea Annual 
Meeting, Concord Hotel, Kiamesha 
Lake, N.Y. 


Oct. 15-16 - National Meeting on 
Poultry Health and Condemnations, 
Delmarva Convention Hall, 
Delmar, Md. 


Oct. 20-22 - NEPPCO Annual 
Convention, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oct. 21 - Louada Farms Polled 
Hereford Breeders Sale, 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Oct. 24 - Feeder Calf Sale, Empire 
Livestock Market, Dryden, N.Y. 


Oct. 26 - Feeder Calf Sale, Empire 
Livestock Market, Bath, N.Y. 


Oct. 29 - Feeder Calf Sale, Area 
Auction, Bath, N.Y. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 3 - International 
Salon of Food and Agriculture, 
Place Bonaventure, Montreal, Can. 


Nov. 1 - Maryland Angus Associa- 
tion Fall Quality Show and Sale, 
State Fairgrounds, Timonium, Md. 


Nov. 2 - Rockingham Craftsmen's 
Fair, Rt. 111, Kingston, N.H. 
Admission free. 


Nov. 2 - Feeder Galf Sale, Empire 
Livestock Market, Caledonia, N.Y. 


Nov. 9 - Feeder Calf Sale, 
Fairgrounds, Pike, N.Y. 


Nov. 11-14 - 36th Annual New York 
State Pesticide Conference, Alice 
Statler Auditorium, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Hitch up to 
Massey at... 


NEW YORK 


Afton 
Bernett H. Decker 


Amsterdam 
H & M Equipment Co., Inc. 


Antwerp 
Northrop Equipment Co. Inc. 


Ballston Spa 
Pettit Equipment, Inc. 


Bergen 
Kaiser-Wilcox 


Blossvale 


Jay's Sales & Service 
of Blossvale Inc. 


Canandaiqua 
Donald J. Howard 


Central Square 
Central Square Equipment 


Champlain 
Clinton Farm Supply 


East Williamson 
Ralph A. Verbridge, Inc. 


Eden 
Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 


Ithaca 
Ithaca Farm Equip. Inc. 


Kirkville 
Mabie Bros. Inc. 
La Fargeville 
C & J Implement Center Inc. 


Medina 
Ridge Equip. Co. Inc. 


Norwich 
R. D. Smith & Sons 


Penn Yan 
Penn Yan Ice 


Piffard 
Parnell Sales & Service 


Valatie 
Heins Equipment Co., Inc. 


Waterloo 
Finger Lakes Equipment 


Westfield 
Rammelt & Sons Inc. 


Wolcott 
Gavlin Bros. Farm Service, Inc. 
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MF 135 Tractor. The world’s largest 
selling tractor. Dollar for dollar more 
value than any other 3-plow tractor 
made! Famous Perkins diesel. Som¢ 
options include pressure control; 6, 8 
or 12-speed transmission; differential 
lock; power steering. Advanced M 
hydraulics are standard! 


we 








~, Big-tractor chopper 
\  hashearty 
\ —_ appetite. 












LERro|IDE DELIVERY, 





MASSIVE 26" 


WIDE CUTTERHEAD OPTIONAL 


B —_ TRACTOR CAB CONTROLS 


IPTIONAL HELIX 
KNIFE GRINDER 





ROEEER  TEEESCOPE PTO 







TRACTOR CAPABILITY 





UPTO: fo AP 
RECUT 
SCREEN WIDE AXLE AND DUALS 
CAPABILITY TRACTOR CLEARANCE (2-ROW) 


CHOOSE 6' HAY PICKUP 
3-ROW OR 2-ROW CORN HEADS 
(2-ROW HANDLES 28" TO 40" ROWS WITHOUT ADJUSTMENT) 


Get more and better forage...and get it in faster with a high 
capacity MF 260. Equally at home in hay or corn. Designed from 
the ground up for high-speed, big tonnage, big-power chopping. 
Built for your needs today...and down the road...as you trade 
up to more tractor power. The 260 is engineered to take the 
punishment of dawn-to-dusk chopping behind tractors up to 


Hitch Mil 
175 hp. And fill your wagons fast with the most uniform feed 11C up Massey Ferguson 


ever. Get the full story at your MF dealer— many have the MF 
260 ready now to help you boost production in this year’s forage crop. QO ASSCY. 





The busier you are, the more 
you'll appreciate a dependable 
utility tractor from White. 





zi 
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When things get busy and you're scrambling to get everything done, the last thing 
you need is tractor trouble. White knows this...and we've done something about it. 
White utility tractors, including the 41-hp 1265, the 55-hp 1365, and the 70-hp 
1465, in addition to having much the same compliment of working features as 
everyone else's utility tractors... have dependability on their side. Since their 
introduction over 32 years ago this rugged trio has turned in an amazing track 
record for dependability and reliable performance. And that can be a real comfort 
to you when times get hectic. Just one less thing to worry about. 

See your White dealer. He can help you finance new White®, Oliver® and 
Minneapolis-Moline® equipment through White Motor Credit...quickly...easily... 
and confidentially. 


white is up to something 


CORPORATION White Farm Equipment Company/Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 
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Fall fertilization 


Fertilizer supplies remain short 
and prices have risen again. What 
can you do to counteract this? Spread 
some this fall? Store up for spring? 
Or what? To answer these questions, 
we visited with Northeast agrono- 
mists and fertilizer specialists to pull 
together suggestions for your use in 
developing your fertilizer plans. 

First, what is the fertilizer supply 
situation? Here, the news isn’t good; 
the outlook is for continued tight 
supplies and substantially higher 
prices. Nitrogen supplies won't im- 
prove until 1976 or 1977, when new 
plants now being planned will come 
into production. Phosphorus _pros- 
pects are similar, despite plentiful 
reserves. The huge draglines that 
mine the stuff are hard to come 
by, with two- to four-year waits for 
delivery. 

The potassium outlook is no bright- 
er; it will take years to gear up 
equipment and transportation to get 
sufficient potash out of deep Canadian 
mines. Supplies may be adequate by 
about 1976. 

Whopping 

Biggest contribution to the fer- 
tilizer shortage was the whopping 
increase in planted acres...in the 
United States and the world. A cut- 
back on acres planted to levels of a 
couple of years ago could loosen 
fertilizer supplies, but this isn’t likely 
so long as crop prices stay up. With 
worldwide demand running wide 
open, and this year’s Midwest drought- 
limited corn belt yields, I see little 
prospect of price-busting oversupply 
for the next two years and maybe 
not then. This will mean continued 
strength in crop prices, “fence to 
fence” plantings by farmers to take 
advantage of them, and continued 
pressure on fertilizer supplies and 
prices, 

With fertilizer sure to be tight 
next spring, why not take delivery 
now and spread some this fall? That’s 
One question we're getting from 
Northeast farmers. Soils and weather 
here vary suffigiently from other 
regions to warrant different recom- 
mendations Aen ae you may hear 
from elsewhere in the country. 

We discussed this with soil fertility 
specialists Shaw Reid, Cornell, and 
Wayne Hinish, Penn State, both of 
whom have spent many years study- 
ing fertilizer needs of Northeast 
Crops. The following suggestions are 
based on their comments. 

Fall fertilization can pay —on 
the right crops. But it can be a 
money loser on others. Here’s how 
it stacks up. 

On alfalfa, early fall fertilization 
With potassium can help get your 
Crop through the winter, and pre- 
Pare it for a fast start next spring. 


American A griculturist, September, 1974 


If you topdressed your alfalfa suff- 
ciently earlier this summer, you're 
okay. If you didn’t, there’s still time 
so long as you get the stuff on while 
alfalfa’s growing vigorously and 
picking up soil nutrients. 

For best results put 40 to 80 pounds 
of potassium on by September 15 in 
upstate New York, by September 
30 in the Hudson Valley, and even 
later in longer-season areas of south- 
ern Pennsylvania. The goal is to give 
plants time to pick up potassium be- 
fore cold weather stops growth. 

Phosphorus can also go on level 
fields in the fall with good results. 
Phosphorus is less soluble than po- 
tassium or nitrogen, and will stay 
on or close to the soil surface where 
it can wash away. Reid suggests it’s 
best not to apply it- on slopes or 
fields that will have water running 
down or over them during winter 
or spring. You'll lose costly nutrients, 
and provide a source of phosphorus 
pollution for streams and lakes. 

Nitrogen doesn’t pay on alfalfa, 
so there’s no need for that in your 
fertilizer. If you're unable to find 
“O” goods (P+K, with no nitrogen), 
take the lowest level of N you can 
find. If you can’t avoid putting on 
some nitrogen, keep it below 20 
pounds per acre. Higher rates can 
stimulate grass and weeds to drive 
out your alfalfa. 


On Wheat, Too! 

Wheat also benefits from fall fer- 
tilization and this helps best at plant- 
ing time. Here 10-20 pounds of ni- 
trogen per acre plus 20-40 pounds 
each of phosphorus and_ potassium 
can pay, depending on your lodging 
experience and soil test results. Plan 
to topdress with additional nitrogen 
early next spring, about the time 
wheat starts growth. 


But Not Corn! 

Fall fertilization for next spring’s 
corn crop has been suggested for 
certain situations in the Midwest, 
but can be an outright waste of 
dollars and fertilizer in the North- 
east, according to test results from 
both New York and Pennsylvania. 

Starting with nitrogen, let’s look 
at what happens to fall applied fer- 
tilizers during Northeast winters 
and springs. Cornell tests over the 
years have shown from 40 to 100 
percent nitrogen loss, depending on 
weather conditions. Biggest factor 
is the presence of surplus soil water 
both in and on the soil surface. In 
wet soils, fertilizer nitrogen converts 
to gaseous nitrogen, which in turn 
is lost into the air. As temperatures 
warm in the spring this conversion 
speeds up. 

Ponding of water is particularly 
tough on soil nitrogen. This is one 
reason corn looks yellow and puny 


where wet spots occur. Nitrogen in 
nitrate form converts fastest, but 
ammonium forms can also be changed 
to gaseous forms that plants can’t 
use. 

All nitrogen may not be lost from 
all parts of the field. Given a dry 
spring much of the nitrogen may 
stay around, but your odds are too 
poor to make the gamble worth- 
while, particularly at present prices. 

Best bet by far, Reid and Hinish 
agree, is to save your nitrogen for 
spring. Reid suggests putting a 
starter shot through the planter, 
then sidedressing the remainder. This 
gets the nitrogen on when the crop 
needs it most, and minimizes loss. 

Phosphorus is another element to 
save for spring. Plants: need this 
nutrient close by in their early seed- 
ling stage, so band application with 
the planter gains the best response 
from corn. Broadcast spreading of 
phosphorus for corn or other row 
crops is far less efficient; New York 
tests show it takes at least four times 
as much broadcast P to match the 
effectiveness of recommended rates 
for band application. 

Fall-applied potassium isn’t as 
great a loser as N and P. But potas- 
sium is readily soluble, can be 
leached through the soil, or washed 
off in surface water. Here again, odds 
usually favor spring application, 
unless you're on deep and level soils. 


Lime is another story entirely and 
you can put this on anytime. In 
fact, the early fall months, after 
crops are off, but before the weather 
turns bad, are excellent for lime 
application. Spreaders are available, 
fields are drier, and there’s less rush. 

Lime relates directly to your fer- 
tilizer program, too. You'll get your 
best fertilizer efficiency at pH levels 
of 6.5 and above. Crops grow poorly 
in acid soils, no matter how much 
fertilizer you put on. So lime applied 
this fall can help fertilizer pay off 
next spring and in future years. 

Soil tests can help you fine-tune 
your fertilizer orders to fit your field 
needs. And fall months are good for 
taking soil samples. Soil test labs 
aren't overly crowded now and 
youll get results back in plenty of 
time to make purchase plans. If you 
have fields you haven’t tested re- 
cently, why not sample them and 
find out how your fertility stands. 

Stocking up this fall on row-crop 
fertilizer makes good sense, even if 
applying it this fall doesn’t. Consider 
on-farm storage so you'll have what 
you need when you want it. Just be 
sure to store fertilizer where it will 
stay dry. This takes some care, be- 
cause it picks up moisture easily. 

Avoid piling fertilizer on stone or 
concrete floors since moisture will 
seep up through. For best storage, 
put it on wood flooring, boards or 
other supports. A wooden barn floor 
is first-rate. Some farmers use wooden 
pallets. Plastic laid down over boards 
under the bags can also help. 

Bagged fertilizer is easiest to store. 
Bulk fertilizer can be stored on the 
farm too, but be particularly careful 
what’s in the blend. Left standing 
over winter, some mixes will set up, 
others turn into sloppy messes. Check 
with your fertilizer dealer or com- 
pany representative to be sure the 
blended materials will keep during 
storage. 

Whatever your choice, try to line 


up your supplies this fall. Most com- 
panies will have enough fertilizer 
for regular customers, but they'll 
have trouble filling new orders next 
spring. Late walk-ins may not find 
the grade or rates they need, and may 
even go away empty-handed! 


Disease Buildup 


Don’t plant wheat after wheat on 
the same land. That’s the message 
from Otto Schultz, Cornell plant 
pathologist, who reports high inci- 
dence of “take-all” and “foot rot” 
this year in second and third-year 
wheat. These age-old diseases of 
wheat can reduce your yield and 
lodge your straw in the second year 
of wheat and in year three may rot 
out wheat roots and stems before 
grain can fill. 

We've not seen much take-all or 
foot rot in recent years, but some of 
last year’s big increase in wheat acre- 
age apparently went back where 
wheat had been grown the previous 
year. And this spring’s cold, wet May 
and June were ideal for disease build- 
up. Schultz reports locating one or 
both of these diseases in many fields 
through western and central New 
York. Where damage occurred it 
was always on second or third-year 
wheat or on fields that had grown 
wheat on and off for many years. 

These diseases are soil-borne and 
all wheat varieties are susceptible. 
Seed treatment helps control many 
wheat diseases, but not these. The 
only practice that works is crop 
rotation. 


Hay Preservatives 


This summer we've had an out- 
break of sales of hay preservatives in 
the Northeast. Most claim dramatic 
results, suggesting you can use these 
to bale damp hay safely. Just apply 
one or two pounds of preservative 
per ton, say some ads, and your hay 
won't heat or mold. Or you can add 
it to your hay crop silage to reduce 
heating and prevent spoilage in your 
silo. 

We've had many questions on 
these, and some compounds are hard 
to pin down. Several sales organiza- 
tions won’t disclose what’s in their 
compounds, but have fancy stories 
about what they'll do. 

For enlightenment on this we’ve 
talked with Wayne Knapp, new 
extension agronomist at Cornell and 
John Baylor, forage specialist at 
Penn State. We've also checked re- 
search results just reported from the 
University of Maryland. 


Net conclusion of researchers in 
this field is that effective hay pres- 
ervation is possible, but not at the 
levels advertised for most compounds 
offered for sale. There’s just not 
enough stuff to do the job. 

Several compounds contain propi- 
onic acid, or combinations of propi- 
onic, acetic, and/or butyric acids. 
These organic acids are excellent 
preservatives — if you use enough. 

Research at the University of . 
Maryland shows you need 1 to 2-per- 
cent by weight of chemical (that’s 
20-40 pounds per ton!) in hay at 
30-percent moisture. Apply _ this 
uniformly and your hay will keep 
fine in the bale. At 40-percent mois- 
ture, youll need more, up to 4-5 
percent by weight. When researchers 
used lower rates of chemicals, the 

(Continued on page 15) 
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DIVERSE DAIRY 


Ever hear about the guy who was 
selling doorknobs for less than he 
- paid for them, thinking he’d make 
up the difference in volume? Well, 
at first you'd think the Flitcraft 
brothers of Woodstown, New Jersey 
are some sort of shirt-tail relation to 
him. They sell the milk from their 
dairy at blend price, then buy it back 
at the Class I price and sell it! 
There’s an important distinction, 
though . . . Howard, Clarence and 
Ed Flitcraft are making money. 
Tracing back along the dairy’s 
history, we find that the family was 
selling milk in the streets as early 
as 1895. By 1937 they had installed 
a pasteurizer and were still retailing 
their milk. But by the 1950’s it was 
evident that dairies, if they were to 
succeed, would have to get bigger. 
Thus it was that after a fire in 1956, 
_ Flitcrafts’ Cream Valley Dairy went 
to a “loafing barn” setup and more 
cows. Today they milk 160 cows in 
a freestall operation and don’t even 
try to retail their total production, 
which is a rolling herd average of 
more than 14,000 pounds of milk per 
year per cow. 


Bugaboo 
“Our big bugaboo all our lives 


was trying not to make any more 
milk than we could sell on the retail 
route,” remarks Ed, who is overall 
farm manager. “It was making us 
inefficient,” he adds. “If you have a 
farm that will support an X number 
of cows and you obviously cannot re- 
tail all the milk from those cows, 
then limiting production to what you 
can retail is inefficient business.” 

The Flitcrafts have built a dairy 
store on the farm road frontage on 
the outskirts of Woodstown. It is 
much like those owned by their com- 
petitors at Heritage dairies, except, 
as Clarence explains, “We went to 
the additional expense of building a 
big red gable so the store would 
look like a barn.” This, he says, has 
paid off in a thriving business. The 
store, in addition to selling Cream 
Valley milk, stocks a whole host of 
food and convenience items. 


Even on a rainy 
Thursday afternoon, 
the Flitcrafts’ Cream 
Valley Dairy Store 
enjoys a flock of cus- 
tomers. The added 
expense of the dec- 
orative red gable on 
the building has, ac- 
cording to Clarence, 
paid off handsomely. 
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Last year, when the store really 
began to enjoy a flourishing business, 
the retail route was canceled. The 
processing facility the Flitcrafts had 
used for their fluid milk has been 
converted to a custard factory. The 
custard, frozen, is sold to wholesale 
outlets. 


Advantage 


This reorganization has allowed 
them to gain maximum advantage 
from three big resources without any 
of those resources limiting the others. 
Since they sell their milk to Inter- 
state Co-op and buy back only what 
processed milk they will sell in their 
store, they can go whole hog on the 
dairy farm without worrying about 
how to sell the milk. 

Since they already had a local 
reputation for high-quality milk, 
their store operation was already 
guaranteed a sizable number of pa- 
trons from the retail delivery route. 
And since their processing facilities 
are engaged in the separate custard 
business, they can capitalize on these 
facilities without affecting the store 
or the dairy farming to any great 
extent. 

These dairy brothers have a di- 
verse operation that has enabled 
all three to stay in the business. 
Howard commands the custard de- 
partment and the books, Ed is the 
farm manager and Clarence tends to 
their new store. They readily point 
out that if it weren’t for their bor- 
rowing power on this high-priced 
land, they might not be where they 
are today, but the fact is they are 
there . . . and it looks like they'll 
stay. 


DAIRYMAN FLIES OLD PLANES 


Born just a stone’s throw from 
the Canadian border on a dairy farm 
that was in the flight pattern of a 
northern Vermont airport, Normand 
Gagne became infatuated with air- 
planes at an early age. 

“When I was only a few years 
old,” he recalls, “I used to look up 
and see the old planes coming in.” 


Ysa 


DAIRY 


STORE m Baye 








Nemicia Geane talks about what ‘ 
likes to do when he’s not farming it. 


His fascination with aircraft grew 
and soon he was “making white 
birch airplanes, taking great pains 
to angle and even the wings. I sure 
did a lot of flying on the front porch!” 

Today, Normand has a 60-cow 
dairy of purebred and grade Hol- 
steins on a farm near Highgate 
Center, Vermont, not far from his 
birthplace. Forty-five head of bred 
heifers and young cattle bring his 
herd total to 105 head. When he 
isn’t busy with the farm chores he 
does what he likes best — flying. 
Unlike many dairymen, he manages 
to find time for something besides 
farm work. 

“You know,” he exclaims, “there’s 
nothing like going up and flying 
around for a little while after a day’s 
haying.” You have to admit it sounds 
interesting. Gagne, an intense young 
farmer who is the only child in his 
family to be born a USS. citizen, 
completed formal flying lessons in 
1962, although he had flown “in- 
formally” for years. His first language 
was French and today 80 percent 
of his family still lives in Canada. 
Shipshape 

He says he does not want a real 
big dairy because he “wouldn’t have 
time to do anything else.” He, his 
wife, and their two sons, Mark and 
Dan, run a shipshape dairy without 
any hired labor. They have to rent 
some land for corn, but other than 
that, their present resources are 
sufficient. Like many other Vermont 
farmers, they still run a maple syrup 
operation on the side. Theirs is a 
600-tap wood-burning setup. Nor- 
mand explains that each year they 
run out of syrup, so next year they 
plan to double the number of taps. 
“This year was bad for us,” he ex- 
plains, “because we've got an early 
bush, but the guys up in the hills 
(with late bushes) did pretty well.” 

This year Gagne is going to make 
his own airstrip. He has always kept 
the eight or nine airplanes that he 
has owned over the years at a nearby 
airstrip, but increasing hangar fees 
and the added inconvenience of 
having to “get cleaned up to go to 
the airport” to fly are the two main 
reasons he is going in the direction 
of a farm strip. 


Taildraggers 


Another reason is the new airplanes 
he recently purchased. Actually, they 
are very old planes...a 1946 Piper 
Supercruiser and a 1946 Piper Cub, 
to be exact. Normand, in addition 
to being a pilot, would much rather 
fly the old “taildraggers” than mod- 
ern airplanes. He explains that a tail- 
dragger, instead of having a third 
wheel in the nose, has it in the tail. 


“You have to fly them, not drive 


‘em,’ he quips. 


He explains that these old planes © 


are much better to “put down in a 
pasture” 
and have those “big cushiony dough- 
nut” wheels. He says you need to 
have at least a thousand feet for a 
farm strip to be safe, but in his 
case, he'll have a good 1,400 feet. 


Building 

Normand intends to also build a 
combination hangar-tool room where 
he can keep the Supercruiser and 
Piper Cub and work on farm equip- 


ment at the same time. To get a 
little more zip out of his recently 


acquired antique Supercruiser, he is — 


changing from the plane’s present 
108 horsepower engine to one with 
135 horsepower. 

Among organizations to which 
Normand belongs are the Antique 
Aircraft Association and Antique 
Airmen, Inc. Flying isn’t his only 
hobby, however. He played hockey 
until age 33 and coached peewee, 
bantam and high school hockey 
locally. Both Normand and the boys 
are avid hunters of deer and moose. 

This doesn’t mean they let the 
dairy end of their life style slip. Con- 
sidering the past two years of poor 
forage quality due to Vermont’s wet 
springs, production has been good. 
Herd average on 60 cows is between 
13,000 and 14,000 pounds. A new 
heifer barn will soon go up so their 
dairy barn won’t be “wall to wall 
animals” in the spring, and they can 
sell a few replacements. 

Normand Gagne spends a lot of 
time on the tractor seat or kneeling 
next to a cow. He also figures on 
doing a lot of tile drainage. He likes 
farming, but it doesn’t run his life. 
His dream is to someday build or 
rebuild an open cockpit biplane. As 
he says, “the airplane is my get- 
away machine.” — E.P.A. 





Martin Vacinek se eG Rhea ikiohs and 
management. 


STAYING WITH STANCHIONS 


It doesn’t take a whole lot of tra- 
versing the rural Northeast before 
you start to realize that there's 10 
one best way to farm it. One farmer 
will curse one type of silo or com- 
bine or milking system, while the 
fellow up the road heaps lavish praise 
upon it. So it goes... and both make 
a proper living doing things their 


way. (Continued on page 12) 
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“Two of us now milk 200 cows in the 
time it used to take three men.” 


Elwood Gutshall and sons, Elwood Jr. 
and Dave, farm about 500 acres in 
Cumberland County, Pa. They raise all 
their own forage—enough corn and 
alfalfa for some 400 head of Holsteins 
including 200 milking. 

To speed up milking, the Gutshalls 
installed, in their double-9 herringbone 
parlor, a modern Agway Sta-Rite 
system with Reflex Arms. Arnold 
Decker, Agway Farm Systems Salesman, 
supervised the installation and was on 
hand for several morning milkings to 
help the Gutshalls—and the cows— 


Plenty of good protein here. The first 
cutting will be fed as haylage. Later 
cuttings stored as hay. 


= 


Elwood Gutshall, Jr. 


become familiar with the new system. 

How do the Gutshalls like it? In 
Elwood Jr.’s words, “Two of us now 
milk in the time it used to take three. 
It’s a great labor saver.” 

“And it has helped us become better 
managers, too,” adds Dave. “Less 
milking time gives us more time for 
individual cows.” 

Ed Pallman, Agway Enterprise 
Salesman, plays a key role in the 
Gutshalls’ decision-making. “Ed helped 
me talk myself into no-till corn, for 
instance,” says Elwood, Sr. “I look on 








Ed Pallman, Agway Enterprise 
Salesman, and Elwood Gutshall 
review crops plans, 
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L. to R. Elwood Jr., Dave Gutshall and Arnold 
Decker, Agway Farm Systems Salesman, discuss 
benefits of the Agway Sta-Rite System. 


it as my irrigation. No doubt about it, 
it’s the thing. Ed’s also helped us raise 
our alfalfa yields,” he adds. ““We make 
four cuttings a year and average about 
six tons an acre. And that’s a lot of 
protein.” 

Mr. Gutshall has been an Agway 
patron for many years. The service 
offered by men like Ed Pallman is one 
of the reasons. “I can’t say enough 
about Ed,” he said. ““He works for us 
as much as for Agway. Stays on top of 
things ... and keeps me up on things I 
should be doing. I’ve even seen Ed get 
up on a spray truck and go out in the 
field to make sure the job’s done on 
time.” 

If you’d like men like Ed Pallman 
and Arnold Decker on your team, just 
pick up the phone and call Agway. 
Ask for an Enterprise Salesman or 
Farm Systems Salesman to call on you. 
Then watch things start to happen. 


Farm Enterprise Service © AGWAY 
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Stanchions..... 


(Continued from page 8) 


Ever suspect we've been guilty of 
over-stressing the milking parlor? 
You'd sure have to admit, at least, 
that the parlor has been the Cinder- 
ella in dairy circles lately, while 
“conventional confinement,” as_ it 
is euphemistically called, remained 
inconspicuously in the background. 
Yet, to be sure, a lion’s share of the 
milk that ends up on America’s din- 
ner table comes from cows whose 
briskets brush against the not-so-new 
but tried-and-true stanchion. 

I stopped off at Martin Vacinek’s 
not long ago and found out that he 
likes stanchions. Wouldn't have any- 
thing else! And neither would son 
Don. 











Lee 


The BRADY wa 


These Chaffee, New York dairy- 
men have an 80-cow dairy that they 
and one other man can milk with 
five units and a dumping station in 
an hour and a half. Production is 
good, the animals are healthy, so, 
says Martin, “Why would I want to 
go spend 30 or 40 thousand dollars 
for a parlor?” 

Comfort, say the proponents of 
the parlor, is one reason. “What 
comfort?” ask the Vacineks. “You 
can have it,” remarks Don, recalling 
the time when he managed a dairy 
with a milking parlor for a while. He 
complains that parlors are first hot, 
then cold, and with little air circula- 
tion. 

Electrical pulsation on their vac- 
uum line is more accurate and uni- 
form than compressor pulsation. This 


& 


y to early spring planting 


is a factor that figures in the Vaci- 
neks’ low rate of mastitis. Martin 
points out a vacuum cushion which 
he says prevents a drop in vacuum 
when a milker is taken off. He says 
the cows learn to milk on the elec- 
trical pulsation system. 


Attention 


These dairymen point out how 
much they rely on individual atten- 
tion in their management scheme. 
They are not satisfied that you can 
give a cow all the attention she needs 
when she’s in with a bunch of others 
running free. Heats and early symp- 
toms of sickness are things they like 
to look for when they let their cows 
into the exercise yard daily. The 
Vacineks point up the fact that the 
cows are “rarin’ to go” when they 


Fall Shred ’n Chisel 


1 New 18’ shredder tops the BRADY line. Other models 
available in 7’, 12’ and 14’ cutting widths. 

2 Soil Guardian consists of BRADY shredder and 
matching rear-mounted chisel plow — in 
7’, 12’ and 14’ widths. 

3 A chisel plow covers over 50% more acres per day and 
does a better job than a comparable moldboard plow. 


4 One-pass shredding and chiseling with a BRADY Soil 
Guardian cuts seedbed conditioning timeand labor in half. 


Conservation tillage saves soil, moisture, power, time and labor—grows in popularity 
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Use the easier, faster “BRADY way” this fall 
to pre-condition your seedbeds for early spring 
planting — for higher yields. You can shred and 
chisel corn stalks separately —or do both in 
one pass. 


Get a head start with the new big capacity, 
lower maintenance BRADY 18’ flail-knife shred- 
der. Shred eight 30” rows of high density corn 
stalks per pass — with up to 20% less power. 
Exclusive super-alloy steel side-slicer knives cut 
faster and smoother. They’re double-edged and 
reversible to give up to twice the wear life and 
under heavy-duty shredding conditions. 


Extend your advantage by incorporating the 
finely shredded mulch cover with a BRADY chisel 
plow of your choice — pull or lift types, in 10’ to 
16’ working widths. They’re built to dig deeper 
with less power behind 100-hp-plus tractors. 


Vibrating action of the 22” and 26” heavy-duty 
shanks and twist points shatter plow pan and 


FD 7409-B 


clods. The loose, well-turned seedbed traps and 
holds moisture—prevents run-off and erosion— 
speeds decomposition. It keeps fields workable 
and planting on-schedule reduces wet 
spring problems. 


For best all-around results, you can shred and 
chisel in one pass with the unique BRADY Soil 
Guardian. Raising the chisel plow out of the 
ground, allows you to use the shredder for cut- 
ting weeds, clipping pastures and other shred- 
ding jobs — another BRADY exclusive. 


Contact your BRADY dealer for literature — 
or a demonstration. Or write direct. 


Koehring 


Farm Equipment 
Appleton, Wisconsin 54911 


Brady) strong on performance 





hit the outdoors and are more likely 
to display their intentions “durin 
recess’ than if they had an all-day, 
every-day recess. 

The point is that good manage- 
ment without all the latest equ’p- 
ment and technique still turns a 
profit on the Northeast dairy scene, 
These fellows don’t like urea and 
don’t use it. They buy concentr:te 
and feed dry hay. Corn silage is put 
up in concrete stave silos. 

“These cows,” says Martin, “are no 
different than I am; they like veri- 
ety.” This is his justification for fecd- 
ing dry alfalfa hay instead of hay- 
crop silage. “You'd be surprised how 
much hay the cows eat in the sun- 
mer,” he says...a fact which, in 
Martin’s opinion, confirms that cows 
do like the dryness of hay. Yet 1e 
has some haylage in the bottom of 
each silo, the result of poor haying 
weather. 

Both Martin and Don believe that 
as humus for the soil, nurse crop or 
alfalfa and bedding for cows, the 
oats they grow are far more valualle 
than simply what they'll bring in 
the market. 

The Vacineks have a strong breed- 
ing program with extensive recor:(s. 
From five purebreds and a few graces 
back in the late 1940’s, Martin has 
built up a herd that numbers 100 in 
the summer and is 75 percent 
registered. 

“It is real hard to sacrifice that 25 
percent grade,’ he laments, “be- 
cause theyre good producers. | 
haven’t gotten to the point where 
I want to deal entirely in breeding 
stock, but I’m interested.” He looks 
for longevity in his cows, pointing 
to a 17-year-old with an 18,000- 
pound average. 


Breeding 


Both father and son are licensed 
AI technicians. They do all their 
own breeding. Heifers run with a 
bull that throws small calves. 

Speaking of calves, Martin says, 
“If we can get the newborn through 
the first day, our losses will stay 
below 5 percent.” Individual atten- 
tion, according to him, is of para- 
mount importance in calf care. le 
also keeps them warm, dry and out 
of drafts. They're bottle fed the first 
day and go to the pail the second. 
By the fourth day they’re on replaccr. 

Vacinek is interested in things 
beyond line fences. Besides being 
president of the Erie County Farm 
Bureau, he’s on the board of directors 
of Upstate Milk Cooperative and 
Collins Milk Producers Cooperative. 








“| have an energy crisis!”’ 
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He admits these duties spread his 
time a little thin. 

here are a few things he’d like to 
get straight: one is that he does not 
like to see American farmers hoard- 
ing. “Last fall I had a chance to buy 
200 bales of twine at about $7 a 
bale... just bought what I need 
this year.” 

lis second concern is the railroad 
situation. “As railroads expanded 
west,’ he contends, “our country 
developed; they’re basic to our 
sytem.” He doesn’t see how we can 
move freight as cheaply any other 
way. “I heard that a spur nearby is 
going to be abandoned, and it runs 
20 freights a day.” 

Maybe the guys up the road will 
disagree with what Martin and Don 
Vocinek say. In fact, they probably 
wil...if you go far enough up the 
road. Yet these dairymen have their 
convictions, are not afraid to stick 
to them, and have done pretty well 
by them at that! — E.P.A. 


ASSESSOR 


Max Tessmer is a dairyman (50 
cows) near Gouverneur, New York, 
but he also spends a lot of time at 
community work. He’s president of 
the Farm Bureau in St. Lawrence 
County, member of the Agricultural 
District Advisory Committee, and is 
one of three assessors (as well as town 
planning board member) for the 
town of Fowler. 

This is a town where there are a 
number of mines . . . producing pri- 
marily talc, lead and zinc. The fact 
that his father was a_ professional 
mining engineer before retirement 


helps Max understand the assessment - 


of mining property. 

Viax, an assessor for 16 years, is 
an outspoken proponent of improved 
assessment procedures. “Up-to-date 
tax maps are needed in every 
county,” he comments. “If assessors 
are really doing an adequate job, they 
should go through the entire town- 
ship with a complete reassessment 
every five or six years.” 

When the Fowler assessors thor- 
oughly reappraised the township in 
1969, public meetings explaining the 
move were held before the program 
got underway. Because the people 
were informed in advance, little 
opposition developed. 


Problem 


he recognizes an age-old problem 
faced by newcomers in most towns. 
The late arrival buys a property, 
pays going prices for it, and im- 
meciately has the assessment raised 
on the basis of its sale price. An in- 
stant inequity is created in most 
situations because the long-time resi- 
dents of the area\do not have their 
assessments similarly kept in line with 
escalating real estate values. 

We all tend to gripe about taxes,” 
Ms x comments, “but it appears to me 
that most assessments of farm prop- 
erty in the county do not impose 
un‘air tax burdens . . . especially 
Corapared to some other areas of the 
Country that I’ve visited. 

Vhen it comes to taxpayers’ com- 
plaints about assessment levels, he 
prefers an assessment review board, 
Taner than having the assessors 
thomselves sitting in judgment of 
their own work at grievance day. 
‘I's pretty hard for assessors to back 
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down on an opinion of value formed 
previously,” he comments, “but a re- 
view board can bring new perspec- 
tive to the problem.” 

As for land-use planning and agri- 
cultural districting, Max says, “Lots 
of folks don’t seem to realize that 
we've got all the land we'll ever 
have .. . and each of us is on earth 
only a short time. We don’t have the 
right to foreclose the opportunity 
of future generations to enjoy land 
for production and recreation.” — 
G.L.C. 





TEEN-AGE IDOL 


If daughter says he’s very neat — 
Before you jump for joy — 
You'd better brace yourself to meet 
A shaggy-looking boy. 

— Nova Trimble Ashley 
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The engine-oil reser- 
voir (upper _ left), 
located at the fire 
wall of International 
Harvester’s Loadstar 
truck, automatically 
delivers oil to the 
crankcase when 
needed. The device 
allows a_ 14,000- 
mile interval between 
oil changes. 


AGWAY ENERGY KINGS 
HAVE WHAT IT TAKES TO HELP YOU 
GROW MORE MILK-MAKING POWER! 


All across Agway territory, Agway 
crops salesmen are putting Agway 
Energy Kings on trial. . . with 
dairymen and corn growers like 
you as the judges! 


On plot after plot, thousands of 
farmers will see for themselves 

the superior vigor and the remark- 
able yieldability of these truly 
outstanding performers. 


Put some stars in your fields 


Agway Energy Kings are the key 
to Agway’s grow-more-energy 
program. There is a selection 
available to you that has the 
capacity to challenge, or surpass 
substantially, the best you’ve 
ever grown. 


This is the time to look and to 
evaluate. Take an hour or two to 
visit the Agway Energy King 
demonstration in your area. Talk 


to your Agway crops man. Visit 
with neighbors who have put these 
outstanding hybrids to work on 
their farms. Then decide for your- 
self which hybrids in this exciting 
line-up will help you grow more 
milk-making power in ’75. 


Meet the Energy Kings 


A superior silage and grain 
producer: Mich. 280. A tall, 
rugged, big-eared hybrid. Compare 
with Pa. 290. Maturity range 81- 
91 days (silage /grain). 


An early grower—superior seedling 
vigor: Cornell 407. A tall, rugged 
silage variety. Maturity: 88 days. 


An excellent dual-purpose hybrid: 
Agway 3938S. Large ears, low- 
placed on a strong, leafy stalk. 
Superior yields. Maturity range 
92-102 days (silage /grain). 








Excellent high-population hybrid: 
Agway 5958S. Exceptional root 
development plus a high-quality, 
rugged stalk builds standability. 

A superior grain producer. 94-104 
days (silage /grain). 


Great silage producer: Cornell 565. 
New this year. Wide, deep-green 
leaves on a stalk with top stand- 
ability. 95-105 days (silage /grain). 


Wide range of adaptability: 
Agway 590X. Tremendous yield 
potential proven up to 37 tons of 
silage and 235 bushels of grain per 
acre. Maturity range 96-106 days 
(silage / grain). 


Farm Enterprise Service 
AGWAY 
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Due to the rapidly increasing value of hay and protein, alfalfa and other 
forage crops demand better care. This care must include good weed 
control. With KERB 50-W, you have the best tool available today for top 
weed control in alfalfa, clovers, trefoil, vetch and sainfoin. This new, 
proven herbicide from Rohm and Haas controls weeds that drag down the 
total protein content of your hay. Used with other good management 
practices, KERB can help you maintain a productive stand and can reduce 
your cash outlay for those expensive protein supplements you must use 
to fortify poor hay. 

KERB is easy to use. It can be applied to new seedings or established 
stands and can be put on by ground or air. It does not require soil 
incorporation, and a single application in 
the fall will do the job. ROHN aN 


See your chemical supplier or custom Q 
applicator today about this fall’s appli- ‘cHAAS 


eation of KERB. 


Forage weed control with 


RB 50-W herbicide 
iS a Step in the aie 


All pesticide chemicals should be used in accordance with directions. Read the label 
and follow the reeommended dosages, usages, limitations, and cautions. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19105 
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by Robert L. ped 


The Bible tells the story of men 
who spied out the promised land. The 
group came back with an almost un- 
believable story of agricultural p-o- 
ductivity. They found bunches of 
grapes so large that to be brouht 
back, they were suspended on a pole 
between two men. The search»rs 
said they had found a land “flowing 
with milk and honey.” 

Yet most of the group were in- 
willing for the children of Israel to 
attempt to take this promised laid, 
The cities were well fortified, tl ey 
said. Not only that, but there were 
giants in the land . . . giants so |ig 
that they would make the membvrs 
of the invading force look like gra:s- 
hoppers by comparison. 

Minority 

But two of the men, Gideon aid 
Caleb, issued a minority report. 
“God has promised us this lan,” 
they said, “and He will deliver {1¢ 
enemy into our hands. God will <2e 
us through to eventual victory.” 
Caleb was the old man of the groi p, 
but his voice was one of courave 
and of hope. He dared because ‘iis 
faith was strong. 

Every church needs a Caleb. It 
needs a man who remembers tie 
promises of God. It needs a man 
who has lived long enough to have 
seen the promises of God fulfilled 
in his own lifetime, and in his per- 
sonal experience. 

The Calebs of our congregations 
have spent a number of years sorting 
values, and observing those that 
have survived and enriched the life 
experience of those possessed by 
them. They have discovered for 
themselves that body of meaning 
which gives personal living support, 
direction, and sustaining power. 


Tested 


The Calebs have had their faith 
tested and proved as they passed 
through great changes in the history 
of man, the changes lived through 
by the older members of every con- 
gregation. They have seen a teci- 
nology of agriculture develop. They 
have seen the paving of village sice 
streets and farm-to-market roac’s. 

They have seen the industrial 
world move into the beginning of 
automation and computer-aided 
technology. 

They have experienced the e- 
ginning of radio, the first public vse 
of television, and the instant co/n- 
munication from any place in {1¢ 
world by satellite. With the young er 
generation, they have seen the pl«c- 
ing of man on the moon and his sie 
return to earth. 

Let these men and women w 10 
have seen so much, and develope« a 
maturity of faith that inspires cour 
age, communicate to others th:se 
resources fully known only to peo” le 
who have spent some time on | 11s 
earth. Never did our society or ‘ts 
churches need Calebs more! 
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hay heated and molded just as hay 
baled too wet has always done. 

The same holds for hay crop silage 
put into the bunker or silo too dry, 
or without sufficient packing. Put on 
enough (and we're talking a lot) and 
the stuff stays cool. Put in too little 
and your hay will heat and mold, 
despite your application. Note again 
that we're talking products put on 
at 1-5 percent by weight, or 20 to 
100 pounds per ton. 

So how about compounds to be 
applied at one to two pounds per 
ton? Researchers who have spent 
years working in this area tell me 
they know of no chemical that can 
be an effective preservative at such 
low rates. None now cleared for use 
in hay can be effective at one pound 
per ton (that’s .05 percent) unless 
you bale your hay at moistures dry 
enough to bale anyway, or do a top- 
notch job of putting up hay crop 
silage, at the right moisture (60-65 
percent). That means being sure to 
pack well, get the oxygen out, then 
keep it out. But in these cases, your 
hay and silage should keep well 
anyway, so why give the chemical 
the credit? 

Thin 

Actually, it’s stretched even thin- 
ner in several compounds that are 
rated at having only 20-percent 
propionic acid, and suggested at 
one pound per ton. This makes the 
stuff thin indeed. I did have some 
hope for one compound that recom- 
mended one pound of ingredient, 
but in the fine print suggested adding 
19 pounds of salt per ton of hay. 

This perked my interest because 
I could remember spreading salt in 
hot haymows when I was a kid. But 
my interest fell as I remembered 
scads of research, done years ago 
but still valid, all showing that salt 
has little effect on heating. And I 
also remember, only too well, dig- 
ging hot, moldy hay out of well- 
salted mows. 


Exception 


I'm hearing similar stories from 
farmers who've tried these low rate 
preservatives on hay not otherwise 
storable. Moldy hay and silage seem 
to be a common result. I did run 
into one exception, a top Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania dairyman putting up 
hay crop silage in a bunker. But he 
was doing an excellent job of packing 
his silage and has put up silage suc- 
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"MOM GOT A TRAFFIC TICKET IN 
TOWN WITH THE PICKUP. SHE 
SAID THE STREET WASN'T GOING 
HER WAY!" 
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cessfully this way for ten years with- 
out a preservative. 

Actually there may be hope ahead 
for a hay and silage preservative 
that is both effective and economical. 
Anhydrous ammonia shows promise 
in midwestern tests as a preservative 
and as a protein booster in both hay 
and silage. Work so far is exploratory 
and equipment and regulatory hur- 
dles must be overcome. Still there’s 
exciting work underway, and we'll 
keep you posted as new information 
comes out. 


Faba Beans 


Faba, or fava, beans, also known 
as broad beans or horsebeans, have 
been much discussed recently as a 
possible high protein crop for short 
season areas. Dr. Harry MacDonald, 


Cornell agronomist, has checked 
these out for several years and is 
unimpressed. Diseases have taken 
heavy toll in his planting, including 
several plant-stunting viruses, and a 
leaf disease called chocolate blotch. 
MacDonald’s experience shows these 
diseases can hurt yields badly, drop- 
ping them to zero in extreme cases. 

Cornell plant pathologist R. Prov- 
videnti, located at Geneva, New 
York, agrees. He’s noted severe in- 
fection from several viruses, most 
particularly the bean yellow mosaic 
virus, a disease present in wild le- 
gume species all over New York. He 
believes this one disease is serious 
enough to block faba bean produc- 
tion in New York. 

Varieties that resist these diseases 
might be a solution and MacDonald 


has several under test. But none 
shows real promise yet, so we see no 
place for these beans, except as a 
conversation item. 

If you're still curious about how 
faba beans look, you might try a row 
in your garden. They’re good, har- 
vested green and cooked like lima 
beans. But don’t plant five acres, 
hoping to grow protein for your 
livestock until better varieties im- 
prove your odds. 

High faba bean yields reported 
from Canada have stirred interest. 
But other reports from Canadians 
actually growing these beans indicate 
disappointment with their crop, 


with diseases the main problem. 

Faba beans may be an interesting 
curiosity but they’re nothing for us 
to make money on at present. 
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How to get Maximum production 





me 





and Maximum income over feed costs 
from this year's forage crop 


Follow the Agway Program to get every last bit 
of value out of your forage. 

Start with a forage test. When you know the 
true value of your forage in terms of protein and 
energy, you will be able to balance your ration to 
get top production and returns over feed costs. 

Then, ask your Agway Dairy Enterprise Sales- 
man to run an Agway TDR (Total Dairy Ration) 
Profile. This will provide all the information 
needed to select the proper Ratio:Right™ feed to 
achieve a balanced feeding program. 


Agway Ratio:Right feeds... key to the 
right nutrient balance for top milk production 


Agway Ratio:Right feeds give you more than a 
range of protein and energy levels. Ratio:Right 
is the trademarked name of a whole line of feeds 
in which the ratio of energy to protein has been 
carefully selected to balance the nutrients in 
feedstuffs produced on Eastern dairy farms. And 
it will do just that for the forages you grew on 
your farm this past season. 

This means that you don’t have to overfeed 
protein to meet energy requirements. Or overfeed 
energy to meet protein requirements. Agway 
Ratio:Right feeds supply only the energy and 
protein that aren’t already in your barn or silos. 


Agway LPS... protein insurance 


Even the most carefully balanced feed program 
is bound to have some variations .. . simply 
because one bale of alfalfa hay or one layer of 
haylage can vary in protein content from another 
bale or layer. 


Agway Liquid Protein Supplement (LPS), fed 
free-choice, can assure that protein intake 
remains at the right level to maintain maximum 
milk production. 

Trials have shown that when LPS is offered 
free-choice, cows who need more protein to 
sustain production, consume more LPS. And 
the reverse is also true. 

Put an LPS feeder where your cows can get 
at it when the need for more protein arises. 


The Agway Total Mixed Ration (TMR) 
—the same balance in every bite 


TMR is the best method yet devised for feeding 
a ration that’s balanced for nutrient content. It 
eliminates cows’ preferences. It assures that 
each bite can be defined in exact terms of grain- 
to-forage ration, crude protein, energy, crude 
fiber and mineral content. Offered free-choice, 
TMR lets cows with strong appetites (usually the 
high producers) eat what they need whenever 
they need it. 

Ask your Agway Dairy Enterprise Salesman 
about the benefits of the Agway Program for 
profitable dairy feeding. You can reach him 
through your local Agway store. 

Why not call right now? 
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BUSH HOGS 
MODEL 1437 MAKES 


ROUGH GOI 
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Bush Hog’s Model 1437 tandem 
harrow is built to give you stronger 
and longer-lasting performance . 
just what you’d expect from a member 
of the Bush Hog family. Available in cut- 
ting widths from 10’8” to 21’. The 18’ 
to 21’ units feature spring assisted 
wings that offer maximum leveling and_ 
plowing efficiency. Model 1437 
comes as a light, regular, or heavy- 
duty unit. And it’s loaded with all 

the rugged features that have made 
Bush Hog® equipment so popular. Ask 
for Model 1437, the harrow packed with O@® Be HO?) 


‘plowerful’ performance, and backed Ss BUSH HOG" 


by Bush Hog’s powerful reputation. | Dept. Aa-28 


Selma, Alabama 36701 | 


Model 146 
Another heavy-duty 
Bush Hog harrow 
that gives you up to 
13'6"" of high pow 
ered offset plowing. 


Send 
for § Name 
free 


literature | Address 


“A Bush Hog is a Bush Hog City 
... there ain’t no other.”’ 
ewes (Sie = ) 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION & aes 


JEZEE FLOW 
PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSOR 


puts air where you want it. 


= Mounts on tractor 
PTO 


m@ Develops 6 cu. ft. 
per minute 








ZO ge) «6 Pressure adjusts 
CM te 2 raua from0-170P.S.I. 


Does a variety of jobs 





For more information about this Ezee 
Flow product, and the name of the 
Ezee Flow dealer nearest you, mail 
the coupon. 


Will operate paint sprayers, impact 
wrenches, pruners, sand blasters, 
air cleaning equipment, air jacks, 
blow guns, grease guns, and more. 


el | 

E EZEE 7 ne ats me more information 

c 4 on Ezee Flow’s air compressor 

mR) and their complete line of work: 
. saving products. 


EB Nance hn iors Seana eect es eh ee SUMIONE 5 “SENG Gs e 
Ralph Morr, 
e Address Ezee Flow, & 
: City State Zip nay ou Ohe Be 
AA-28 
Bee ae eo oe ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 2 
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Doc Mettler comments on: 





A journey 
to remember 


It was still dark when I left home 
one morning in late June and headed 
for Ithaca, New York. As I crossed 
the Hudson River on the Rip Van 
Winkle Bridge, the light became 
better, and as I followed Route 23 
up Windham Mountain, I could 
turn off my headlights. The top of 
the mountain was ringed by a halo of 
cloud, but above and below the 
cloud it was a dark, lush green. 

I was early enough so I could 
take time to stop and look back; as 
far as I could see across the river 
into New England, there wasn't 
another patch of fog. In a few min- 
utes the sun would be up enough so 
I couldn't gaze eastward, but at this 
instant, with the air so clear and the 
light just right, I felt as though I 
could reach out and touch the Berk- 
shire hills. 

There was very little traffic 
through the mountains, and about 
the only thing that slowed me down 
was an occasional deer charging 
across the road as she headed back 
from an alfalfa field to the protec- 
tion of the mountain. By the time I 
got to Bainbridge, I was enough 
ahead of schedule to stop again, this 
time at the Drs. Ken and Jane Ben- 
son’s, where they were having break- 
fast. 

Dr. Ken had been up most of the 
night treating a calf, but now we had 
time for a visit over a cup of hot 
chocolate made with milk from his 
own Simmental cows. June is about 
the only time of year that a veteri- 
narian has time to talk at breakfast! 
We discussed a lot in that few min- 
utes, mostly the changes in veterinary 
practice in the 30 years since we 
were in veterinary college. 

The Bensons, husband and wife, 
are both veterinarians, and besides 
having a fine mixed practice in Bain- 
bridge, they have traveled a lot for 
enjoyment, and to add to their store 
of knowledge. Several years ago 
they spent a year in Ghana, Africa, 
teaching what they could of veteri- 
nary medicine to the native people. 
Their thoughts on what is happening 
in veterinary medicine in the world 
today were a good beginning for 
what I was to hear a few hours later 
at the dedication of the new Re- 
search Tower of the New York State 
Veterinary College at Cornell. 


Sentimental 

The original purpose of my trip 
to Ithaca was to attend this dedica- 
tion. But going back to Cornell is 
always sort of a sentimental journey 
for me and the day, almost 30 years 
to the day from my graduation, was 
already starting to be even more of 
a trip to remember. After attending 
the dedication, listening to the speak- 
ers and touring the new facility, I 
knew that I wanted to share the ex- 
perience with others. 

You may recall that last winter 
I discussed the much-publicized 





shortage of veterinarians in this 
country. One reason for the shortage 
is that there are so few veterinary 
colleges, mainly because of the 
scarcity of veterinarians qualified to 
teach veterinary medicine. This 
limited number of qualified teachers 
also affects the number of graduates 
from what veterinary colleges we do 
have. 

The new Research Tower was 
thought of years ago as a place where 
veterinarians could further _ their 
education to become qualified as 
faculty members. This type of facil- 
ity, however, is not just thrown up 
in a hurry, like a factory or a new 
housing project. More than ten years 
went into planning on paper. Con- 
struction finally began in 1971, and 
was completed last fall. 


Larger Class 


This fall, the entering class at the 
veterinary college at Cornell will 
consist of 72 (52 men and 20 women) 
freshmen, 12 more than four years 
ago. There will also be a much larger 
number of graduate students than 
ever before, making the effect of the 
new facility already felt. 

The new building, which stands 
on the east end of Tower Road more 
than a mile from Cornell’s well- 
known library tower, is nine stories 
high. Cost, including equipment, 
was ten-and-one-half million dollars. 
This sounds like a lot of money, but 
when you consider the cost of a mile 
of super-highway and compare the 
two, the people of New York State 
got a lot for their money this time. 

The facility contains 80 laborato- 
ries, 87 faculty and secretarial offices, 
five conference rooms, a lecture 
room, cafeteria, an animal care 
section, 30 animal rooms, five sur- 
geries, seven surgical support rooms, 
an autopsy room, a diagnostic room 
and five support rooms. 

The equipment in these rooms is, 
to say the least, exotic. The subjects 
studied are even more so. Thirty 
years ago we studied anatomy, physi- 
ology, bacteriology, _ pathology, 
surgery, materia medica and medi- 
cine. Today’s student studies all 
these subjects and all the advances 
that have been made in them over 
the past 30 years. 

In addition, he studies biochemis- 
try and physical biology, in courses 
with titles such a neuroanatomy, 
vertebrate morphology, comparative 
gastroenterology, applied radiation 
biology and veterinary nuclear medi- 
cine, introductory biostatistics, and 
veterinary mycology and _ proto- 
zoology. There are some with shorter 
names, but just as important, such as 
fish pathology and veterinary animal 
behavior, that were not taught when 
I was in school. 

Walking through the new tower, 
reading the titles of subjects studied 
and looking at computerized equip- 
ment with all its flashing lights and 
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ever-changing digits, makes one 
wonder for a minute what all this is 
for. This question, however, had al- 
ready been answered for me before 
I toured the new facilities. I had 
heard the dedication address by Dr. 
W. W. Armistead. 

Dr. Armistead is dean of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine at 
Michigan State University. Both for 
the dedication and as a tribute to 
Dr. George C. Poppensiek, who is 
retiring as dean of the veterinary 
college at Cornell to take over the 
newly-created chair of Professor of 
Comparative Medicine at the Cor- 
nell Medical College, his address 
was entitled. “The Interface of Vet- 
erinary and Human Medicine.” 

We were reminded that veteri- 
nary medicine started thousands of 
years ago, but slipped into super- 
stition and neglect during the Dark 
Ages. Only in 1762 was the first 
modern veterinary college started in 
Lyons, France. A little over 100 years 
ago, in 1862, the Ontario Veterinary 
College became the first in North 
America. 

We were told that while the popu- 
lar press pictures the humane aspect 
of veterinary medicine...a puppy 
with a broken leg being splinted or 
a cow assisted in a difficult birth... 
the public health aspect of veterinary 
medicine is an even more important, 
although unnoticed, part of the 
profession. 


Research 


Responsibility for the health of 
food-producing animals in this coun- 
try, and indirectly the health of the 
human population, rests heavily on 
the shoulders of a few thousand 
veterinarians. | Medical — research 
work as such must be done on ani- 
mals, yet man himself is an animal. 
This fact becomes all too obvious at 
times of biological stress such as 
birth, illness, and death. Man has 
not been able to escape his role as a 
biological unit victimized by his 
environment. Other animals are 
part of this environment and their 
health depends in part on man. 

Today’s great threats to human 
health — cancer, heart disease, the 
afflictions of aging — are shared, often 
in almost identical forms, by other 
animals. Swine develop arterio- 
sclerosis, dogs have diabetes, horses 
have pulmonary emphysema, rats 
have cataracts, cattle have gastric 
ulcers and penguins have malaria. 
Many species of animals suffer from 
various forms of cancer, including 
leukemia, and from epilepsy and 
kidney disease. 


New Accomplishments 


Research on animals often un- 
intentionally uncovers facts that 
help man indirectly, if not directly. 
At the new facilities at Cornell, 
much that was impossible before 
can now be accomplished. Cornell 
has always led in veterinary research, 
but could not continue to do so with- 
out the added physical facility. This 
facility will be a challenge to search 
even more into the unknown. The 
searching will be mission-oriented; 
that is, with clinical purpose in 
mind. 

Commissioner Frank Walkley of 
the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets made the 
presentation of the new building to 
Cornell University. It was accepted 
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by the chairman of the building and 
properties committee of the Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees. Those of 
us in the audience viewed this with 
particular pride, because the chair- 
man of this committee is a veteri- 
narian, Dr. Bruce Widger. 

The drive home didn’t seem nearly 
as long as it usually does; there was 
a lot to think about. As I passed each 
dairy farm, saw each herd of cows 
on the Schoharie Valley hillsides, 
and all the many riding rings in- 
dicating the increased recreational 
horse industry in the Northeast, I 
felt that because of the completion 
of the new Research Tower, the 
future of veterinary medicine and 
the health picture of animals and 
man looks much brighter today than 
it did a year ago. 





Lime... 


the fertilizer stretcher 





Air-inflated storage structures like the one shown here can now be pur- 
chased, rented or leased for a wide variety of farm uses. Manufactured 
by Air-Tech Industries, 9 Brighton Road, Clifton, New Jersey 07015, the 
buildings are said to be economical (as little as 23 cents a square foot a 
~ year), fire-retardant, weather-proof, mildew and rot-resistant, and able to 
withstand high winds and wide temperature variations. 
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Liming always has been, 
and today is even more 
so, the most profitable 
fertility practice you 
can undertake. 

And right now is the 
time to do it! 


You’ve read more than once 

this year about the extreme 
importance of proper liming. How 
it helps your crops get more from 
the nitrogen, phosphate and 
potash you apply. How it counters 
the acid build-up that can result 
from high-nitrogen fertilization 
programs. And how lime helps 
build and maintain productive 


© Lime stretches nitrogen supplies. Acid 
pH’s slow down the reaction of micro-or- 
ganisms in the soil. This results in the 
slower conversion of urea and ammonia 
forms of nitrogen to more readily available 
nitrate forms. It reduces the microbial 
breakdown of organic materials which re- 
lease nitrogen to your crops. Proper liming 
makes more nitrogen available for healthy 
growth. 


© Lime stretches phosphate supplies. Low 
pH causes phosphate to be tied up in unavail- 
able compounds of iron and aluminum. At 
PH levels of 6.0 or higher, iron and aluminum 
precipitate out, making them non-reactive 
with phosphate. So more phosphate is avail- 
able for crops production. 


© Lime stretches potash supplies. Calcium, 
magnesium and potash can partially substi- 
tute for each other in the crop and on the 
soil colloid. If calcium and magnesium are 
low, more potash enters the exchangeable 
form on the soil colloid and less remains in 
solution form for crop uptake. With proper 
liming, less total potash is needed. 





fields in other ways. 


This is the time to act. The earlier 
that limestone goes on this year, 
the more benefit it will be to your 
crops next year. It’s the right 
time to spread and Agway trucks 
are ready to roll. If you don’t 
have a soil test to guide you, 
bring a representative soil sample 
(one pint) to Agway for a quick, 
free pH check. Then get that 
lime put down. 
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Current comments 2=4 
 Agribusinessmen and farmers 


tell us --- 


AVITROL APPLICATION to 
field corn in blackbird and grackle- 
infested areas of New York, New 
Jersey and Vermont is again available 
this year. 

Vermont farmers nearly lost their 


| 


Quality grain or nutritious silage. Any way you cut it, 
DEKALB has a hybrid that suits your need. 


DEKALB hybrids are bred to turn out heavy yields of 
quality grain. And for the livestock feeder, big grain yields 


XL-10 


The earliest single cross offered by 
DEKALB... and it’s a dandy. A terrific 
yielder for its maturity. Germinates 
quickly — grows fast. Has short stalks with 
excellent standability. Produces good- 
sized ears with deeply dented.kernels. A 
hot newcomer introduced last year. One 
you'll want to try. 


As a condition of sale, please note statement of limited war- 


ranty and remedy on DEKALB orders and tags. 
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Avitrol program at the hands of 
their state public health department. 
Alluding to a statute prohibiting the 
spreading of toxicants for bird con- 
trol, the health officials referred the 
question to the state’s attorney gen- 


way you cut it 


mean a silo full of high T.D.N., energy-rich silage. 


Whether it’s grain or silage you re after, look to DEKALB. 
Ask your DEKALB Dealer for XL-10, XL-12 and XL-316, 
‘the big leaders in your area. 


AL-12 


A great single cross with all the qualities 
you like to see in a hybrid. Big yields... 
Strong stalks... Excellent vigor... Quali- 
ty grain with heavy test weight. Tremen- 
dous early vigor helps XL-12 get up and 
off to a fast, early start. Built-in resistances 
help it ripen fully mature ears on strong, 
healthy stalks. 





DEP 


“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. Numbers designate hybrids. 


eral. We have recently learned 
through UVM entomologist George 
McCollom that the attorney general 
has ruled that considering the method 
of application, Avitrol falls into the 
category of a repellent. 

Cracked corn, one percent of 
which is treated with Avitrol, is 
aerially applied three times at the 
rate of three pounds per acre, start- 
ing when the corn enters the milk 
stage. 

A few birds, usually young males, 
will pick up a treated kernel, be- 
come ill, and fly about erratically, 
emitting alarm calls and frightening 
the rest of the flock. 

Provided the fields are relatively 
weed-free (so the birds can find the 









AL-316 


An outstanding dual-purpose hybrid 
that’s a top performer for either grain or 
silage. Stiff stalks and long ears help make 
this 3-way a dependable yielder. Plants 
are rather tall, but this hybrid really knows 
how to stand. Plant for somewhat higher 
stands for big silage yields. A versatile 
hybrid. 


material), and heavy rains do not 
wash the repellent away, Avitrol is 
an effective bird-control technique. 
Designed primarily for the farmer 
losing 10 to 30 bushels of corn per 
acre, the cost of three applications 
should be about three to five dollars 
per acre. 

Interested growers should contact 
one of the eight certified applicators 
listed here: 

Lauren C. Dates, R.D. #1, Red 
Creek, New York 13143 —315- 
947-5709 

John J. Dowd, Jr., Custom Air 
Applications, 40A Oakland Avenue, 
Warwick, New York — 914-986-2912 

Donald E. Hatch, Aerial Agricul- 
tural Service, R.D. #2, Box 103, 
Waterloo, New York 13165 — 315- 
923-2591 

Anthony J. LaScala, Spunky Aerial 
Dusters, Inc., R.D. #2, Goshen, 
New York 10924 — 914-374-3961 

Victor M. Mason, Crop Cair, 147 
Witherden Road, Marion, New York 
14505—315—926—4843 

Doug Paddock, Paddock  Air- 
ways, Inc., Box 42, Clayton, New 
York 13624 — 315-868-3298 

David Potter, Eastern Aerial Ap- 
plication, R.D. #1, Valatie, New 
York 12184 — 518-758-7500 

Al Quesnel, Dustaire, Inc., Middle- 
bury State Airport, East Middlebury, 
Vermont 05740 — 802-388-7921. 


MILK PRICES should be hooked 
to an economic formula responsive 
to the facts of the marketplace... 
so comments Stewart Johnson, pro- 
fessor emeritus at the University of 
Connecticut. He points out that the 
Regional Common Marketing Agency 
obtained milk-price premiums in 
New England of 18 cents per cwt. 
in June, 89 cents in July, and $1.43 
for August. Professor Johnson ad- 
monishes, “Cooperative over-order 
pricing needs your support every 
chance you get.” 

For the long haul, though, he 
believes that federal milk-marketing 
orders desperately need an economic 
formula to determine milk prices to 
the dairyman. One was developed 
in 1969, but was turned down by 
the secretary of agriculture. In 
retrospect, Professor Johnson claims 
that the rejected formula would 
have “worked better than even its 
most ardent supporters thought.” 


FERTILIZER prices in 1975 will 
be higher than in 1974... nitrogen 
price probably up by 30 to 35 per- 
cent, says Agway exec John Porter. 
William White, vice president of 
the Fertilizer Institute, agrees that 
the only answer to a price-outlook 
question on fertilizer is “higher.” 





‘Rotating the tires like you told me to do. Why?” 
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Consensus is that it will be even 
tougher to get enough fertilizer in 
1975 than was true in 1974. How- 
ever, the talk of “shortages” masks 
an important fact...a lot more 
fertilizer was used by all U.S. farmers 
combined in 1974 than in 1973, and 
they Il use even more in 1975. “Short- 
age” has to do with supply not rising 
fast enough to keep up with soaring 
demand...it does not mean less 
fertilizer than was-available when 
all the fuss began. 

J. Harold Parker of TVA foresees 
the supply of phosphates beginning 
to catch up in 1975, but not so with 
nitrogen until 1976. Plans for build- 
ing several huge new ammonia 
plants in North America have been 
announced, and industry officials are 
already worrying about serious over- 
capacity before the end of the 70’s. 


POULTRY PROBLEM of long 
standing that seems to be having a 
resurgence of intensity in New 
Hampshire is laryngotracheitis, re- 
ports Commissioner of Agriculture 
Howard Townsend. 


LAND-USE REGULATION will 
be a major farm issue of the next 
decade ...so comments Massachu- 
setts Commissioner of Agriculture 
Nathan Chandler. He reports that 
much of the push for regulation is 
coming from non-farmers, and that 
farm families are tending to resist 
further encroachment by govern- 
ment on property rights. 

Down in New Jersey, Secretary 
of Agriculture Phillip Alampi reports 
that a voter referendum on constitu- 
tional amendments to implement 
the recommendations of the “Blue- 
print Commission” will not be held 
until 1975. In the Garden State, 
farmers are also a bit skeptical of 
government's role in purchasing 
development rights to farmland. 
They fear that payments offered 
may not be adequate, and that they 
might be pushed to accept. 

Alampi, however, believes that 
the Commission’s plan is a construc- 
tive one for all, including farmers. 

Vermont's commissioner of agri- 
culture, Leon O’Brien, Jr., reports 
that several land-use laws are in the 
legislative hopper in the Green 
Mountain State. Some advocates are 
promoting the “open-space” con- 
cept, rather than trying to speci- 
fically encourage commercial agri- 








This farmer of course is a dairyman: 
his mailbox shows it! 
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culture... which is taxpaying open 
space. 

Suffolk County (New York) county 
executive, John V. N. Klein, reports 
that this county is selling bonds to 
the tune of $60 million... the pro- 
ceeds to be used by the county to 
buy development rights from area 
farmers. The farmers involved will 
continue to own and farm the land, 
but development rights of their land 
will belong to Suffolk County. 


METHANE GAS from the di- 
gestion of animal wastes is a popu- 
lar field of research. John Stephenson, 
associate county agent in Addison 
County, Vermont (address: Middle- 
bury 05753), reports that a consulting 
engineer at Vergennes has built a 
system for generating methane from 
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domestic sewage and animal manure 
from nearby farms. He plans to 
operate a small electric power plant 
and heat his garage with the gas. 

Impurities in methane thus gener- 
ated include hydrogen sulfide and 
carbon dioxide... the first removed 
by filtering through iron filings, and 
the second by bubbling through lime 
water. 

The organic residue in the gen- 
erator is odor-free, and remains a 
usable fertilizer. 


ENERGY supply remains very 
much a potential problem to U.S. 
consumers, says Ed Fallon of Agway. 
“We'll have enough oil if the price 
remains where it is,” he comments, 
“but if the government rolls back 
prices, then another shortage will 


develop very quickly.” 

There are two other potential 
land mines along the path to suffi- 
cient energy... the possibility that 
the Arabs might once again turn off 
the petroleum spigot, and the coal 
miners’ strike that looms in the U.S. 
late in 1974. Either one could dim 
the lights of America. Barring any of 
those three supply-depressing eventu- 
alities, though, farmers should have 
enough gasoline and oil to keep 
equipment humming. 

Ed reminds an interviewer that 
the U.S. imports one-third of its oil, 
and produces the other two-thirds 
from domestic sources. He cannot 
see any feasible way that the coun- 
try could become totally self-suffi- 
cient in its energy needs in the fore- 
seeable future. 


Change to Agway for 
Guaranteed Satisfaction 


Sta-Rite ... DeLaval...Surge... 


Next 
time you 
change 
ill 
‘filters... 


Universal ... You name it. There’s 
an Agway filter for every type of 
milking system. All designed for 
fast flow and effective filtration. All 
guaranteed to work or your money 
back. 

All styles. Flannel or rigid filter 
disc, tube, square or socks with 
blowout preventive , double-glued 
ends. Get them at your local Agway 
Store, or from your dairy supply 
route service salesman. If you 
don’t get everything you expect... 
you get your money back! 


No matter what your 
system, it works best 
with Agway filters. 
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Patent Pending 


Feed Up to 


70 Head a Day 
—Ona Free Choice Basis 


The Feterl Rufeeder is designed for feeding © Silage © Baled Hay 
©@ Cubed Hay @ Ground Hay e@ Chopped Hay and @ Green Chop. It 


is mounted on a low-profile, heavy-duty wagon. 


Available From 


R. C. Church & Sons 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. 13027 


Hundley Farm Equip. 
Rt. #2, Canton, N.Y. 13617 


J. C. Lucas & Sons 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 13035 


Bechard Farm Equip. 
Champlain, N.Y. 12919 


Yoder Bros., Inc. 
Clarence Center, N.Y. 14032 


H. Rubin & Son, Inc. 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 12043 


Barnhart & Franklin 
Genoa, N.Y. 13071 


Moore’s Garage 
Jct. Rts. 22 & 149 
Granville, N.Y. 12832 


P.V.W. Farm & Recreation, Inc. 
Hobart, N.Y. 13788 


Widrick & Sons, Inc. 
Lowville, N.Y. 13367 


Schulacres Dairy Equip. 
Palmyra, N.Y. 14522 


Lamb & Webster, Inc. 
Jct. Rt. 219 & 39 
Springville, N.Y. 14141 


W. S. Tenny Co. 
Theresa, N.Y. 13691 


West Winfield Farm Supply 
West Winfield, N.Y. 13491 


Pe nnmerotp Farm Supply, Inc. 
tet 
Whitney Point, N.Y. 13862 


Distributed By: 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Box 93, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 Phone 607/432-0891 


I he. 22x02 time-saving, cost-cutting features. 
Only Feedmaster has ‘em all! 
Any grinder-mixer will have 


some of the features you 
want. But only Feedmaster 
has them allon one machine. 
& An electronic scale. Stand- 
ard magnet. Patented flip- 
up Sak-Kutr. Plug-proof auger heads. Exclusive mill/ham- 
mer/screen design for optimum capacity-to-hors power 
ratio. The finest array of easy-to-use clutches, 
brake-locks, and feed-making controls on any 
machine today. Most unique of all—auger exten- 
sions that flip up with fingertip effort...thanks to a 
counter-balanced top-hinge design. 4- and 7-ft. ver- 
sions extend the 10-ft. augers of the 815 Feedmaster 
(82 bu.)and830 Feedmaster (100 bu.).Worthchecking! 






Exclusive flip-up auger & 41 other 
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Mike Moskin, his Sif Marie, itd two of their five children, Debbie (left) 
and Andrea. Miraculously, none of the Moskins contracted undulant fever, 
although they regularly drank milk drawn from the bulk tank. 


Brucellosis is back 


by Earl Ainsworth 


Mike Moskin of Ava, Oneida 
County, New York, was too busy 
the past couple of years making a 
go of his 100-cow freestall expansion 
to give much thought to brucellosis 

.. it seemed more like some remote 
chapter in livestock pathology in- 
stead of an imminent threat to his 
herd comprised of daughters from 
the likes of such sires as Bootmaker, 
R. Maple and Astronaut. 

In February of this year, three 
cows aborted. Five months later, the 
entire herd (125 animals, counting 
young cattle) had gone to slaughter, 
most with their cheeks branded with 
a capital “B.” 

His initial bitterness now mel- 
lowed to subdued acceptance, Mike 
recalls how he fell victim to brucel- 
losis. ““When those first three cows 
aborted,” he says, “I knew something 
was wrong.” He says he had noticed 
that the cows were showing pre- 
mature signs of freshening, but 
figured it was a case where he had 
bred them twice and they had 
caught the first time instead of the 
second. 


Changed His Mind 


But the first dead fetus, discov- 
ered on the floor in the freestall 
barn, changed his mind in a hurry. 
Right away, he summoned the local 
vet. Blood samples were drawn and 
supposedly sent to the diagnostic 
lab at Cornell. Three weeks later 
(early March), according to Moskin, 
more samples were requested, but 
there was no report about the re- 
sults of the first specimens. Again, 
he says, blood samples were taken 
by him and his local vet, and sup- 
posedly sent. Abortions continued 
to occur. 

It was not until April 15, when 
Mike received a pink slip from the 
milk plant, that he suspected he 
had brucellosis. He never received 
word on the two sets of blood 
samples. The laboratory at Cornell 
University, according to its director, 
Dr. Sidney Nusbaum, never received 
these samples, but instead worked 
with samples taken April 20. Since 
the first samples the Cornell people 
did analyze bore instructions from 
the local veterinarians to check for 


possible IBR or leptospirosis, no test 
was conducted for brucellosis, de- 
spite the fact that the note from the 
local vets said that the owner was 
losing calves through abortion. 

Upon preliminary investigation, it 
appears that considerable confusion 
surrounds the handling of this case, 
resulting in a two-month period 
during which this “hot bug” became 
firmly entrenched. Mike Moskin, 
unhappy with the situation, feels 
that had he been notified at the out- 
set, he might have saved most of 
his herd. He views the delay in de- 
tection, still not satisfactorily ex- 
plained, as the factor that eliminated 
any chance he might have had for 
saving 25 years’ worth of diligent 
cattle breeding. 

The next chapter in a tragic story 
began when state veterinarians came 
to the farm and tested the animals. 
They quarantined the farm for 30 
days. Thirty-three cows reacted 
positively for brucellosis, were 
branded so they could not be used 
for non-beef purposes, and sent to 
market. “Those first 33 were the 
cream of the crop,” Mike recalls. 
Thirty days later, another 18 ani- 
mals reacted positively and met the 
same fate. 

Realizing that the testing and 
quarantining could go on forever, 
Mike elected to go along with the 
state veterinarians’ recommendations 
and sell the whole herd. “The writ- 
ing was on the wall,” he says. “It 
would have been foolish to buy cows 
while exposed animals were still on 
the farm, and slow starvation to con- 
tinue testing monthly.” 


Imported 


While the official results of in- 
vestigation into the source of infec- 
tion are guardedly said to point to 
“imported cattle,” Mike doesn't 
hesitate to say that the investigators 
privately informed him that they 
are almost certain that a cow he 
bought in February the year before 
brought the disease with her from 
Canada. A heifer from the same 
truckload was reportedly found posi- 
tive for brucellosis in Oriskany Falls, 
New York. Yet these animals had 
been certified as having gone through 
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the mandatory blood tests and certi- 
fication before they were sold in 
New York State. 

Whether or not Moskin could have 
saved his herd, even if he had learned 
quickly of the brucellosis, is a de- 
batable question. Dr. Harold Nadler, 
director of animal industry at the 
New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, says not. 
“As soon as one calf is aborted in a 
freestall situation and the cow has a 
hot strain of brucellosis,” he warns, 
“you essentially have a 100-percent 
infection.” 

This is true, he says, because cows 
are “gossipy” individuals, and when 
running free in the barn, will gather 
and sniff the aborted fetus. “That 
slime on the fetus is almost pure 
brucella; when a cow’s nose touches 
it, she is infected.” 

Nadler contends that a modern 
dairyman, especially the freestall 
operator, should no more admit 
strange cattle to his herd than a 
poultryman should bring foreign 
chickens into a flock without pre- 
cautionary steps. He suggests that 
farmers isolate imported cows for 
30 days, and then have them retested. 

The other alternative is calfhood 
vaccination. This was standard pro- 
cedure in New York State in the 
40’s and 50’s, but was later declared 
no longer mandatory, and in fact, 
has recently been discouraged by 
state officials. 

While Dr. John Mettler of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and Dr. Clyde Lyle 
of Hoard’s Dairyman, openly sup- 
port a return to calfhood vaccina- 
tion, all veterinarians I talked to in 
the NYS Division of Animal Industry 
label it as ineffective or even coun- 
ter productive. “The only shot that 
will fix up a cow that has brucel- 
losis,” says Nadler, “is a .30-30 be- 
tween the eyes.” 

According to him, vaccinations 
protect virulent carriers, may cause 
undulant fever in humans, and make 





The following letter, received by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist reader George Bel- 
shaw of Elmira, Oregon, indicates that 
perhaps part of the problem with our 
Strain 19 vaccine may be alleviated: 


Dear Sir:. 


Vaccination of Cattle 


Against Brucellosis 


The experience you 
record and the advice 
you give are very true 
of S19 vaccine. 
However, inthis State 
the use of S19 was 
prohibited inlate 1971! 


and 45/20 vaccine, 
which is a Dutch 
development, is used 
instead. It overcomes 
many of the problems 
associated with adult 
S19 vaccinations. 
M.R. Gardiner 
Chief, Animal Di- 
vision, South Perth, 
Australia 6151 
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farmers complacent about the dis- 
ease. Furthermore, some animals 
that have been vaccinated tend to 
react positively in tests, and there 
is no good way to tell whether they 
are reacting to a “hot bug,” or to 
the same Strain 19 that is used for 
the vaccination. Testing and slaught- 
ering, Dr. Nadler contends, is the 
only effective way of eradicating 
the disease. 

Returning to the Moskin case, it 
is interesting to note that half of his 
animals were vaccinated, yet half 
of those vaccinated reacted positively 
to tests, and the other half had 
negative reactions. The vaccination 
controversy promises to be with us 
for some time to come. Govern- 
mental agencies, at least in New 
York State, would like to see vacci- 
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nation terminated, while many farm- 
ers and veterinary columnists in the 
farm press continue to push for its 
renewed, universal use. 

What looms heavily in the back- 
ground of this round of brucellosis 
badminton is a pretty strong hint to 
the Northeast farmer. Brucellosis 
isn't whipped yet...if you think 
so, just remember Mike Moskin. “T 
took a real shellackin’ on my cows,” 
he says, and frankly admits that he’s 
afraid to push a pencil to determine 
just how much he lost. Beef prices 
of 24 cents a pound, plus a couple 
hundred dollars of indemnity per cow 
don’t begin to match the value of the 
high-quality dairy cows he had to 
beef, not to mention the loss of pro- 
duction and 60 days of going with 
no income. 


Model CPE-1 shown waters up to 160 cattle or horses 
2814” long, 2614” wide, trough is 27” high. 


Doesnt your herd “ 
deserve Starcraft watering dependability? | 








Yet Mike has had his faith re- 
stored. “T just can’t believe how nice 
people are,” he exclaims. As the 
result of a local benefit dance, he 
and his family received in excess of 
$4,000 and pledges to supply him with 
ten two-year-old first-calf heifers. 
His creditors have been more than 
understanding. This fall, the Moskins 
plan to start building a new herd. 

This Northeast dairyman, _ still 
smarting under a solid blow from 
an enemy few of us worry about, is 
the first to say that we have slid into 
a state of perilous complacency con- 
cerning diseases like brucellosis. With 
herds the size they are today, cows 
as expensive as they are, and margins 
that sometimes require a microscope 
to find, no dairyman can afford to 
discount the threat on his farm! 
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Because we know you want, and need, total de- 
pendability of water supply . . . both summer and 
winter ... STARCRAFT has designed a cattle 
waterer you can quickly install—then not have to 
worry about! 

STARCRAFT dependability starts with the most 
often ignored part of most waterers . . . the trough. 
What you see above in the photo is not blue paint 
on that trough! It’s STARCRAFT Porcelainized 
Steel ...a smooth, easy-to-clean finish that’s 
tougher than cast iron and so rust-proof it carries 
the STARCRAFT Unlimited Warranty against rust 
and corrosion. You're right if you’re thinking Un- 
limited means Unlimited . . . no questions asked, 






» Send today for free 

literature on STARCRAFT 
Pressure Waterers for cattle, 
horses, sheep and hogs, or 

\ see your STARCRAFT dealer. 


if it should ever rust out, we'll give you a new one! 

Every other part of a STARCRAFT waterer is just 
about as rugged, too. The non-corroding, quick- 
recovery float valve, for instance . . . thermostat- 
ically controlled electric heating elements that run 
the full trough length on electric models (LP Gas 
also available) . . . installation kit for quick and 
easy permanent mounting of waterer ... non- 
deteriorating polystyrene sheet insulation to keep 
water flowing even in the worst blizzards . . . plus 
many other features. 

Let us help you take the worry out of watering your 
valuable herd...find out more about STARCRAFT’s 
Cattle Watering Systems and other cattle equipment. 


AGRI PRODUCTS DIVISION 


DEPT. 115 * GOSHEN, INDIANA 46526 


Starcraft...The leader in livestock equipment * boats * motor homes * camping and travel trailers... A Bangor Punta Company ® 
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Times have changed things at the 
ag schools. People at the National 
Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges here in 
Washington say enrollments in agri- 
cultural courses are now rising faster 
than in other studies. Whereas ag 
enrollments had been going down 
steadily for many years, a reverse 
trend set in about a decade ago. 










Patz Silo Unioader 
rips thru tough, packed 


by Jay Richter 


Washington 


report 


Ag enrollment nationwide has 
more than doubled over the past 
ten years. At Rutgers, the increase 
was more than threefold, up from 
431 students in 1963 to 1,670 in 
1973. 

Reasons for the rising interest in 
ag courses? Faculty and adminis- 
trative people at the colleges say the 
youngsters are challenged by talk 


helps you 
work smarter... 
not harder. 


of world food shortage, and environ- 
mental problems. The idea of farm- 
ing and country life has considerably 
more appeal today, apparently, than 
our deteriorating cities. Opportun- 
ities are also growing for jobs at 
good pay in agribusiness. 

About 20 percent of those enrolled 
in ag colleges these days are women, 
a much higher percentage than 
formerly. (That’s not counting those 
in home economics or domestic 
science.) Many ag schools today have 
more enrollees from the city and 
urban areas than from farms and 
rural towns, another reversal from 
the past. 


Cattlemen got most of the press 
“play” as that new emergency credit 
legislation went through Congress, 


Patz Silo Unloaders 
with Exclusive “Claw-Type” 
Gathering Chain. 






silage... keeps gree ERE 


your feed moving. 


Claw-type, hardened steel teeth on the exclusive Patz gathering 


smarter and your feed moving faster. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


YES, I'd like more information on: 
L} Silo Unloaders 


L] Manger Feeders 
Overhead Feeders [L] Conveyors 
Circular Feeders __] Material Movers 
Straight-Line Feeders 





chain rip into silage like a trenching machine —loosening even [] Other 

the tightest-packed silage. The gathering chain literally hurls 

silage into the high-capacity blower, to assure fast delivery to 

your feed handling equipment. The Patz Silo Unloader features Name 

a positive twin-wheel drive system, an automatic leveling 

device, exclusive wall cleaner and strong, waterproof electrical Address 

connections. Patz —the Silo Unloader that keeps you working 
City State Zip 
Phone No. 


Patz Silo Unloader . . . your link to quality. 





Wheels. 
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Silo Walls Clean. 





| am an LJ owner LC] manager LC) student 


COMPANY 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 





Cattle feeders, silo unloaders, conveyors, 
material movers, barn cleaners, manure 
stackers, manure spreaders 
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but milk producers as well as poul- | 
trymen and hog growers are also 
eligible for the loans. 

Eligibility is limited to those un- 
able to get credit elsewhere. Main 
points to note are these: 

(1) Up to 80 percent of a loan 
from private lenders at prevailing 
interest rates can be guaranteed by 
federal government. (2) Loan limit 
to a single borrower is $250,000. 
(3) Loans are to be repaid within 
three years, and cannot be renewed 
for more than two years. (4) Bor- 
rower has to be unable to obtain 
credit elsewhere to qualify. 

The legislation limits the program 
to one year and total guarantees of 
$2 billion. USDA’s Farmers Home 
Administration is handling the 
guaranteed-loan program. 


Eat one less hamburger a week 
to save grain? People who talk that 
way are talking “sheer demagogic 
nonsense,” says Earl Butz. 

The feisty Agriculture Secretary, 
in a talk before the American Society 
of Animal Science, said that if these 
“fuzzy-thinking do-gooders”’ are 
really serious they could start “by 
reducing our dog and cat population 
by 50 percent, which likewise would 
suddenly release more grain for the 
world.” We could also increase grain 
supplies by cutting the horse popu- 
lation by 50 percent, Butz said. 

“It takes a lot of oats to feed the 
eight million horses, mules and asses 
we have in this country — even 
though, I must admit, our equine 
count is not very exact, and several 
of the critters counted in the latter 
subcategory of that broad ‘horses, 
mules and asses’ category would ac- 
tually be hamburger eaters!”’ 


A trade bill yet this year? Most 
farm leaders are strongly in favor of 
the legislation, and pushing for final 
passage prior to possible Senate 
involvement in a long impeachment 
trial. 

Backers of the legislation inside 
and outside of Congress are working 
hard to reassure dairymen that they 
won't suffer if the trade bill is passed, 
but instead will benefit along with 
the rest of U.S. agriculture. Dairy- 
men have been skittish about the 
trade bill ever since the so-called 
“Flanigan report” a couple of years 
ago indicated that this country might 
trade off dairy imports for grain ex- 
ports in future dealings with foreign 
countries. 

“Strong and expanding export 
markets are vitally important to the 
welfare of American agriculture,” 
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“I'll be glad when winter comes and there's 
nothing to do but lay around and shovel snow, 
feed the stock, overhaul equipment...” 
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said Senator James Pearson, R.-Kans., 
who supports the bill. “But agricul- 
ture’s interest in developing a fair 
international trading code is not 
limited to the export side. Foreign 
countries have not only adopted 
barriers against imports of our pro- 
ducts, but have adopted the policies 
of subsidizing the export of certain 
products to this country, thus placing 
our farmers at a particular disadvan- 
tage. 

“For example,” Pearson went on, 
“dairy farmers have been especially 
hard hit by imports of subsidized 
products .. . I am sure that the U.S. 
negotiators (who work out agree- 
ments under the new trade legisla- 
tion) will seek agreements to assure 
that domestic agricultural markets 
are not subject to disruption by sub- 
sidized imports or the dumping of 
surplus commodities.” 

Then, as other leading farm law- 
makers have done, Pearson suggested 
the Senate write into the trade bill a 
provision “to assure that these spe- 
cial agricultural problems are prop- 
erly dealt with.” 

Big idea of the bill is to help 
knock down artificial barriers to 
trade by giving the President broad 
new authority to negotiate agree- 
ments with foreign countries. But 
following passage by the House late 
last year, the proposed legislation 
languished in the Senate Finance 
Committee until Senator Robert 
Taft, R.-Ohio, and other senators, 
jarred it loose. Action was stalled 
for seven months, Taft complained, 
pointing out that movement of the 
bill was “crucial” to American agri- 
culture and industry. 

A major obstacle to Senate pas- 
sage was the insistence of Senator 
Henry Jackson, D-Wash., that the 
bill provide for withholding of cred- 
its and certain trading rights to Russia 
unless the Soviets relaxed their emi- 
gration policies, notably to allow 
the exodus of Jews to Israel. How- 
ever, behind-the-scenes meetings be- 
tween Jackson and Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger gave promise that 
the issue might soon be resolved. 

“A compromise on this issue would 
remove one of the biggest hurdles to 
Senate action on the bill,” said the 
National Council of Farmer Co-ops. 


Higher government guarantees 
to lift dairy income have been re- 
jected once again. Specifically turned 
down by Agriculture Secretary Butz 
were recent recommendations by 
dairy leaders for (1) 90 percent of 
parity support for factory milk, and 
(2) a minimum floor of at least $7.49 
under the basic formula price for 
Class I milk. 

The dairy leaders also asked the 
Department for assurance against 
more above-quota imports, but Butz 
refused to make the pledge. 

Denial of the requests, the Na- 
tional Federation of Milk Producers 
Federation pointed out, makes a 
mockery of the President’s recent 
promise to “take new measures to 
encourage productivity, and to in- 
crease supplies of scarce resources, 
(especially) supplies of energy and 
food). #7 

The decline in U.S. milk produc- 
tion which began 21 months ago will 
surely continue if the government 
sticks by its present dairy policies, 
the Federation said. 
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Scholarships — A total of $500 in 
scholarships will be presented to stu- 
dents majoring in animal science at a 
New England college or university 
by New England Livestock Conser- 
vation, Inc. For applications and 
further information, write to: NELCI 
Scholarships, Box 265, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 02117. 


Beef Grades — A big fight is going on 
in the meat industry as to whether 
there should be a change in USDA 


1 Whether you choose Gehl’s 4400 
HYDRASKAT loader with 44 hp. water- 
cooled engine (air-cooled or diesel 
engines also available) or model 2500 
weth 25 hp. engine, you get full hydro- 
static drive. Smooth at any speed. 
Low maintenance. 


2 Handy twin T-bar 
controls make you an old 
hand at operating in no time. 4} 
Left hand controls forward, 
reverse and turning. 

Right hand controls bucket 
lift and tilt. 


3 Your seat of power ¢ 
is adjustable, safety- 
belt equipped, and 
low for all-around 
visibility. And only 
when you’re seated 
can the engine be 
started — another 
Gehl safety extra. 


4 The 4400 is driven through a gear 


and chain reduction system from a dual 


hydrostatic transmission. No belts or 
clutches. Chains adjustable without 
removing wheels. 
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grades for beef. Specifically, a 
proposal is being made that a larger 
percentage of the total beef on the 
market be included in the USDA 
Choice grade...another way of 
stating it is that a lot of beef cur- 
rently graded Good would then be 
included in Choice. 

Currently, about 80 percent of 
all beef graded by the USDA falls 
into the Choice grade. Some spokes- 
men for the meat industry claim 
changing the grades would place 
practically all graded beef into the 
Choice category ...and would mis- 
lead the buying public into think- 
ing that it’s all the same quality. 


New Lab — Construction on a new 
$1,500,000 animal disease laboratory 
at the New York State Veterinary 


College at Cornell University is 
slated to begin March 1, 1975. Com- 
pletion date is set for July 1976. 
Capabilities will include testing for 
diseases of domestic animals, live- 
stock, pets and wildlife. 


Open House — Anyone interested in 
livestock is invited to the open house 
at Curtiss Breeding Company’s new 
production center at Elburn, Illinois, 
October 4-5. The program will get 
under way at 7 p.m. on Friday, the 
4th, with entertainment, buffet and 
continuing tours of the barn and 
laboratory facilities. A brief speak- 
ing program and dedication cere- 
mony are scheduled for the next 
day. 

Curtiss is celebrating its 25th year 
in the A.I. industry. 





Our skid-steer 
loader’s advantages 
may take advantage 
of competition. 


Sorry 
about that. 


guard tilts back for 
access to engine. 
Removable seat and side 
panels expose variable 
pumps and hydraulic 
controls. 


6 For added operator 
safety, a self-leveling 
feature holds the ,.. 
bucket-load level: 
to top of lift 
cycle... loader 
arms lock in position 
when the ignition is switched off. 


7 Quick switch system 
lets you drive into 
attachment, raise load 
arms slightly, align and 
insert pins through holes 
... all in minutes. 


(Gelull 
is for | 
arinling 









Roll-under at ground level is a full 105°. 


8 Full range of accessories includes 
backhoe, auger, manure fork, foundry- 
produce-fertilizer-utility-snow buckets, 
pallet forks, grapple forks, and light kit. 


Collectively, these features and 
others put Gehl HYDRASKAT skid- 
steer loaders out front. Let your Gehl 
dealer point out all their advantages 
over competition — including price. 
And learn how a leader should offer 
you more. 


GEHL CO., West Bend, Wis. 53095 
Send me complete information on: 

[) 2500 HYDRASKAT (J Student 
LJ 4400 HYDRASKAT 

[] | would like a demonstration 


Name 


Rt. Town 
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e Hot-dip galvanizing after welding deposits six times the 
normal amount of rust-preventing zinc. No exposed weld 
spots. Process actually alloys zinc with steel. 

@ Stays in round. Horizontal bolt hookups and heavy 4-gauge 
bar-mesh steel panels stand up to the strongest winds, 
empty or full. 

e Weather-tight, steep-pitch, 24-gauge steel roof fills to peak 
without hand leveling. Roof bolts to crib wall for maxi- 
mum strength. 

e Goes up in a day. Completely pre-fabricated with all hard- 
ware and easy-to-follow instructions. Put it up in a day 
with regular farm help. 

e Capacities, 697 to 1684 bushels. There’s one that’s the 
right size for your operation. 

e For details, call your local Agway store. 





Feed carts come and go...BUT 
AGWAY feed carts LAST and LAST... 





It really lasts because worn out panels that 
usually spell finish to the ordinary cart are very 
easily and economically replaced on the Agway 
feed cart. Besides this exclusive feature, ball 
bearing wheels make it easy to rolland maneuver; 
the chassis is full support, all welded; it has 
full 16 bushel capacity, and a narrow 24” width. 
This rugged cart will give you years and years 
of service. Check on this long lasting cart 
today. You can buy it assembled, ready to roll. 


See your local Agway Store 
or Representative soon 










VINYL “POSTED” SIGNS 
Heavy Duty Vinyl With Your 


Name, City & State 
TRESPASSING 50-20¢ Ea. 100-17¢ Ea. 500-16¢ Ea. 


STRICTLY FORBIDDEN] Free Sample-Satisfaction Guaranteed 


YOUR MAME HERE COLONIAL POSTER CO. 
CITY & STATE Dept. 32 
40S. 3rd Ave. Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550 


New York State Residents Add 6% Sales Tax 
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A new defense against foraging 
deer...one not likely to find its 
way to commercial markets in the 
Northeast, however ...is delighting 
gardeners in and around Laguna 
Beach, California. It’s manure from 
the lions at the nearby Lion Country 
Safari, an African wildlife preserve 
and theme amusement park. 














by Mary Craig 





“Operation Dung-Ho” began a 
few weeks ago on an experimental 
basis at the request of a particularly 
frustrated gardener. At the time, the 
whole idea was thought to be pretty 
droll. But that was before a scattera- 
tion of lion droppings proved a ready 
— though heady — means of turning 
back the deer from their all-too- 
customary luncheon of tender leaves 
and blossoms! 

At first, only gardeners and or- 
chardists in the immediate area 
dropped by in their station wagons 
and pickup trucks for their daily 
supply of what one wit calls “lion 
dandies:” But that was before the 
story hit The Wall Street Journal 
and was fanned out all over the 
country. Now there are increasing 
mail and phone orders. 

And what used to be just an oner- 
ous, odoriferous job for the park 
attendants has taken on the happily 
overpowering smell of mint drop. 

It was not long ago that this par- 
ticular Lion Country Safari imported 
a new male for breeding purposes. 
His untimely demise a_ relatively 
short time later was deemed the 
result of simple over-exertion. So it 
is to be hoped that the officials will 
keep this in mind, for the lions are 
already hard-pressed to meet the 
growing demand as Safari continues 
to cash in its chips! 









FIRST CLASS MAIL 
tl 


BACK TO THE LAND 


Here is an idea whose time may 
have arrived. 

The thought is to form an agency 
to provide a service to farmers who 
want good help and to the good 
people who want to become farm- 
ers. There is a very real supply and 
‘demand situation at present that 
cries for attention. 

Many good farmers are going out 
of business because of their inability 
to get good help. And, on the other 
hand, we see the phenomenon of 


the back-to-the-land movement of 
so many young people. True, a lot 
of these youngsters are dreamers 
and a few hours on the business end 
of a shovel would give them a rude 
awakening. 

However, there seems to be some- 
thing genuine about this most  re- 
cent manifestation. It is both pre- 
cious and perishable. Many of these 
young people are highly intelligent, 
sincere, and if breeding means any- 
thing, come from pretty good stock. 
Opportunity 

Cross fertilization is important for 
survival and here is a rare oppor- 
tunity to get some new blood into 
agriculture. These two groups, the 
crusty old down-to-earth farmers on 
one hand and the long-haired young 
idealists on the other seem miles 
apart but, ironically, are perhaps 
much closer than it seems. 

As I see it, the central clearing 
American Agriculturist, September, 1974 


house would be more than an em- 

loyment agency. It would be geared 
mainly to the small and medium- 
sized farms, the farms which are 
most oulerable to going out of 
business. 

The agency would develop and 
maintain a carefully-screened assort- 
ment of resumes of people interested 
in agriculture. These would be broken 
down into categories all the way 
from those interested only in sum- 
mer or part-time experience, through 
the more serious ones with special 
skills and education, to those who 
have or can get some capital and 
are determined to become owners 
(someday) of their own farms. 

Listing 

The agency would also maintain 
an up-to-date listing of farms, de- 
scribed in some detail, where help 
may be needed and with full infor- 
mation on terms of employment. The 
actual names of the farms and of the 
candidates are not revealed to either 
side until the agency believes there 
is a good chance that the candidate 
is well-suited for the farm, and the 
farm selected is well suited for the 
candidate. ; 

The agency would also have a 
special listing of farms whose own- 
ers may now, or in the future, be 
interested in working out arrange- 
ments with someone from a Care- 
fully-selected group of aspirants hay- 
ing the potential of gradually taking 
over the oper: ation and eventual 
ownership of these farms. — Frank 
LeRoy, Earlville, New York 


MORALITY REPORT 


I am sending you a copy of a re- 
port written by 10 laymen, all farm- 
ers, in the two rural churches I am 
serving. The report is entitled 
“Morality in American Agriculture 
— a Few Practical Reflections for 
Laypeople and Their Ministers.” The 
body of the report deals with some 
of the basic moral problems that con- 
front farmers, county agents and 
agribusinessmen in their day-to-day 
work, and it attempts to suggest 
some practical, down-to-earth re- 
sponses that the conscientious in- 
dividual can make to these problems. 

In the appendix, written at the 
request of persons who read initial 
copies of the report, I have tried 
to indicate something about the 
four-year process our people went 
through in developing the report. 
The appendix also indicates a bit of 








. keeping 


Knowing more than he does is easy . . 
him from finding it out is hard. 
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what our people learned about con- 
ducting a more effective personal 
ministry in rural situations and what 
we learned about new ways of train- 
ing seminarians for work with rural 
churches. 


Responses 


The report is in no sense a “church 
pronouncement.” What it does do is 
share, in what we hope is a direct 
and straightforward way, some of 
the deep and pressing concerns that 
face the conscientious persons who 
are working in agriculture. I have 
helped the authors get their ideas 
together and down on paper, but the 
issues, problems, more perspectives 
and practical responses are all their 
own. 

We hope the document will be of 


help to laypeople in local, farming 
congregations and to seminary stu- 
dents preparing for work in rural 
situations. As is indicated in the in- 
troduction, we offer the report chief- 
ly in the hope that it will encourage 
further exploration and _ searching 
in some very important areas of 
agricultural life. 

If any of your readers are inter- 
ested in obtaining copies of the re- 
port for personal use or for study 
in their churches, copies are avail- 
able from the Presbyterian Parish 
Office, Fenton Street, Waddington, 
New York 13694, at $1.35 per copy 
to cover the costs of duplication 
and mailing. — Stephen V. Doughty, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Churches 
of Chipman and Waddington, New 
York. 


MORE HOLLYHOCKS 


Since March 1972, I have sent 
thousands of packages of hollyhock 
seeds, each containing 200 or more, 
to people in all 50 states and 17 
foreign countries. Every year people 
come from miles around to see my 
hundreds of hollyhocks in bloom with 
more colors than any rainbow. 

When my late-July harvest comes 
in, I'll have hollyhock seeds comin’ 
out my ears, so please tell all your 
friends to send for some, enclosing 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
and a dime to help defray other costs 
connected with the mailing. Help 
beautify our country with bloomin’ 
hollyhocks! — John Morton, 2423 
Pocahontas Place, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 63144. 





Buddy Sanford has 

We first Kentucky 
DHIA herd to average 
over 20,000 Ibs. 





of milk. 


He isn’t feeding Purina just 
because his daddy did. 


Sanford Dale Farms near 
Shelbyville, Kentucky, is an 
operation where peak milk 
production is a constant goal. 
Owner Buddy Sanford is a second- 
generation dairyman—and a 
second-generation Purina 
customer. His feeding program? 
Good alfalfa and red clover hay, 
plus corn silage in winter, and a 


Purina High Energy Milking Ration. 


His milk production, according to 
DHIA records, is the highest ever 
recorded in the state. 


Buddy Sanford’s Purina-fed herd 
has led all others in Kentucky for 


the past three years. In 1971, the 
Sanford DHIA cows averaged 
18,344 Ibs. Production rose to 
19,266 in 1972, then jumped to 
that remarkable 20,561 Ibs. 

last year. 


Like Sanford Dale Farms’, dairy 
herds on Purina feeding programs 
were top DHIA herds in nine 
states in 1973. Overall, the 753 
cows in these herds averaged 
17,942 Ibs. of milk and 660 Ibs. of 
butterfat. Here is ample proof that 
Purina provides the nutritional 
know-how a dairy farmer needs 

' for his biggest challenges. 


Could Purina High Energy Milking 
Rations help you beat high 
production costs? If you have the 
better cows that can respond to the 
best feeding programs, your local 
Purina dealer is the man to see. 
Getting all the milk your cows can 
produce helps spread the overhead; 
those extra pounds of milk are 
usually the most important of all 
when it comes to getting production 
costs in line. Look over the 
outstanding results DHIA leaders 
are getting with Purina help. See if 
the same kind of feeding program 
offers a better opportunity to 
improve your Own income. 





Purina high energy milking rations: 


Products to help insure your 
future in the dairy business. 





Ralston Purina 
Company 
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PENICILLIN 


PROCAINE PENICILLIN G IN Of 








The one you 
can always 
depend on... 
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Warren and 





Economical e EHactive ® Available 


Hanford’s procaine penicillin G in oil is the basic mastitis 
treatment. It’s available now and will continue to be. Peni- 
cillin is effective against the major cause of mastitis: 
the streptococci (Strep. agalactiae, Strep. dysgalactiae, 
Strep. uberis). 

Look for the yellow-white-and-blue box wherever you buy 
animal health products. Each carton contains 12 disposable, 
easy-to-use, single-dose syringes, 10 ml each. 

Veterinary mastitis treatment for udder installation in lactating cattle only. 
WARNING: Milk taken from animals during treatment and for 60 hours (5 
milkings) after the latest treatment must not be used for foods. If abnormal 
milk, redness, or swelling persists or increases, discontinue use and consult 


your veterinarian. Animals should not be slaughtered for food during treat- 
ment or within three (3) days after the last treatment. 


TAN FORD 


G.C. Hanford Mfg. Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 
Veterinary pharmaceuticals since 1846. 
Our only business. 


Warren and Nancy Lyndaker of 
Croghan (Lewis County), New York, 
are proud of the new barn they first 
began using in September, 1973. The 
main section measures 15040 
feet, plus an attached “ell” (62 x 30 
feet) for young cattle. 

Symbolic of the tidiness of their 
barn are the implements grouped on 
the wall at one end. . . four regular 
brooms, two push brooms, three 
pitchforks, one shovel, and one 
scraper. Unless some catastrophic 
event disturbs the pattern, you'll 
generally find the barn at Lynd Acres 
Farm as slick as a whistle! 

Ceilings are formed of steel sheets 
with baked-on enamel finish . . . and 
even the beams are boxed in with 
the same material. Ceramic tile is 
used to form a smooth and non- 
corrodible manger floor two feet 
wide in front of both cows and young 
cattle. 


Tiles 


Tiles (each six inches square) are 
three sixteenths of an inch thick, 
and were laid in four abutting rows 
on top of mortar placed in a trench 
one inch deep. The tiles are not 
grouted between them, but were 
placed in the mortar butted edge to 
edge. “TI think grouting tends to be 
eroded by silage acids eventually,” 
Warren comments. 

The 51 tie-stalls here were made 
at a small shop in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. Composed primarily 
of pipe, they provide a short parti- 
tion both ahead and behind the curb, 
as well as a more conventional single 
pipe bent to form a separator be- 
tween cows. 

Cow-mats are under all the milk- 
ing herd, and are formed from used 
belting that once conveyed coal at 
the mines. “Don’t use belts in which 
wires are embedded,” cautions War- 
ren, “or there can be injury problems 
when wear lays the wires bare.” 


Lower your costs of storing Shelled or Ear Corn 


“"* () Corn Hog 


@ Eliminate costly drying and storage systems and 
the need for day to day grinding of feed. 
The McKee ‘‘Corn Hog” grinds up to 20 tons per 
hour of high moisture shelled or ear corn — and 
blows it into storage bins or silos up to 80 feet high. 
Select a gravity hopper or hydraulically powered 
auger feeder and keep well ahead of even the 
largest combines and pickers. 
Grinding and storing can be 
completed at the same time as 
harvesting. 
Consider the savings in man 
hours — storage and drying 
facilities — plus savings in re- 
duced spoilage and loss to 
pests — and you will be many 
dollars ahead with a McKee 
Corn Hog. 


For free brochure and name 
of your distributor WRITE 


MCKEE BROS. LIMITED / P.O. Box 70 / Elmira, Ontario, Canada 
NOB 1RO 


For dairy herd watering systems. 
They’re made from heavy galvanized 
steel with the new CD + 50 miracle 
finish that defies corrosion. Feature 
a time-tested heating system guar- 
anteed to deliver water within one 


Calves 


Calf stalls for animals past eight 
weeks of age in the “ell” are scaled- 
down versions of the stalls used for 
the milking herd. The calves are 
usually born in a maternity pen in 
the main harm, and moved into the 
nursery as soon as they dry off. The 
seven stalls in this nursery are not 
only separated by walls and doors 
from the milking herd, but also from 
the other young cattle. 


degree of setting on the coldest days. 
See our complete line of red-and- 
yellow Ritchie fountains for all your 


livestock watering needs. 
SEE YOUR 


Ritchie 48 Cattlemaster. 


Serves up to 250 head. THE New Miracle FINISH 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
DISTRIBUTOR Oneida, N.Y. 13421 
Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 
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Nancy Lyndaker are joined by county agent Hugh Worden 
(center) in the young cattle ‘‘ell’’ off the main barn. 


New barn 


Here, the wee ones begin to re- 
ceive the attention of Warren’s wife, 
Nancy, who carries major responsi- 
bility for raising heifers right up 
to freshening time. Most dairymen 
agree that women generally do a 
better job than men of raising young- 
sters, human or otherwise. Calves 
get milk replacer in warm water, 
plus grain fed separately, for the 
first six to eight weeks . . . but no 
hay or other roughage. 


Heat 


Supplementary electric heat and 
exhaust ventilation respond to the 
commands of thermostats located in 
the nursery. The seven stalls are 
floored with expanded metal, and 
Warren has put pieces of belting over 
the forward part. 

After weaning, the calves are 
moved outside the nursery to tie- 
stalls, and “graduate” periodically 
from one size stall to the next larger. 
There are three sizes, ranging (in 
blocks of ten) from small-calf right 
up to nearly full-size for older calves. 
Hay is fed to calves after their six 
to eight weeks in the nursery. Warren 
is vaccinating all calves against 
brucellosis. 

“We want heifers to weigh 800 
pounds before breeding,’ Warren 
comments, “and 1,150 to 1,200 
pounds by the time they freshen.” 
He took a course in artificial in- 
semination . . . conducted by the 
American Rreeders Service . . . and 
does his own AI work. 

The Lyndakers look forward to 
someday having a purebred herd (it’s 
now 50-percent grades), and selling 
breeding stock. That’s one of the 
reasons that they did not seriously 
consider building a freestall barn 

. cattle generally look better to 
prospective purchasers in stall barns. 
A recent rolling herd average (DHIC) 
was 13,166 pounds of milk, 465 of 
fat, 

Warren’s first priority now is to get 
his herd average back to more than 
15,000 pounds of milk and 550 
pounds of butterfat . . . where it 
was two years ago. It dropped due to 
herd-health problems in the winter 
of 1972-73, and poor quality hay 
over the last two winters. 

Here’s a dairy barn designed to 
be functional . . . but one that is 
kept so clean and neat that it appears 
like a showplace! — G.L.C. 
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Cash crops and greenhouse tomatoes 


Many people have heard of Henry 
Bibus. Among other things, he is 
vice chairman on the board of direc- 
tors of Agway and sits on the boards 
of Curtice-Burns, Springfield (Massa- 
chusetts) Bank for Cooperatives, 
and Central Bank for Cooperatives 
in Denver. What folks perhaps don’t 
know about Henry Bibus is that he 
and son Dave run a 1,000-acre-plus 
cash crop and greenhouse tomato 
operation outside Wrightstown in 
south New Jersey. 

Sitting in his living room between 
trips out of town (he travels half 
the time), Henry Bibus talks crops 
like a man who seldom gets off the 
tractor seat. Instantly retrieving the 
figures from his memory, he explains 
that they grow about 80 acres of 
certified seed wheat, 50 or so of 
certified barley, 400 of corn for 
grain, and some 600 acres of soy- 
beans, most of which ends up as 
certified seed for Agway. Of the 
total acreage, 200 is owned and the 
rest is leased. Dave and two hired 
men handle most of the operation 
although Henry does manage to get 
his hands dirty from time to time. 

For the past couple of years, they 
have planted some of their corn crop 
no-till as well as a few soybeans. “We 
have mixed emotions about no-till,” 
says Dave, explaining that it works, 
but “there’s no cash advantage. . 
you just get on the ground earlier. In 
fact, if we could get done with plant- 
ing on time, we'd probably just as 
soon go with tillage.” 

Where no-till makes some real 
sense for the Bibus operation is in 
their double-cropping program 
where they take off barley and plant 
soybeans no-till. “Before we had 
access to the no-till planter (an Allis 
Chalmers rented from a neighbor),” 
says Henry, “we used to bale off the 
straw from the barley ground and 
then disk and plant.”” Now they chop 
and spread the straw after barley 
harvest, followed by no-till plant- 
ing of beans. Oddly enough, whereas 
the double-cropped soybeans do all 
right, Henry says he has “never seen 
a field of first crop no-till soybeans 
that responded properly.” 

By New Jersey standards, the land 
they work has a tight subsoil, but 
all the same it’s prime cropland. As 





Henry Bibus shows a healthy crop of 
greenhouse tomatoes. 
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Dave points out, much of the crop- 
land thereabouts is owned by specu- 
lators who, because of the tax break 
afforded by the farmland assessment 
law, are more than willing to lease 
to farmers. Probably the biggest 
weed problems are jimson weed, 
wild morning glory, and fall panicum. 

The Bibus operation includes three 
greenhouses in which they grow two 
crops of tomatoes. The spring crop, 
planted at the beginning of February, 
begins yielding in early May and 
continues being harvested until July. 


The fall crop, planted in mid-July, 


o 
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Jim Moran own adjacent farms near Manteno, 
_Hlinois where they collectively tend 1,200 acres of 

corn and soybeans. Plus they build grain bins 
STUUR m ue lila ks (autem c ona wy 
design pioneered by Jack. Sugar, the German 
SUC RCN e emu 
book, Sugar and Mr. Duck, written by 


Jack’s wife, Martha. . 


‘*The main thing in this farm game to me is 
time,”’ says Jack. ‘* You have to do things when 
it’s time to do them and not be delayed. We spend 
PRUE eMI MoD cia tie bce a 
we spend more time maintaining it than we do 


is harvested from late October to 
Christmas. 

They're grown in beds of peat- 
moss and vermiculite and are watered 
30 minutes a day by a drip hose 
irrigation system. Polyethylene liners 
prevent verticillium and fusarium 
wilt. All the tomatoes are sold to 
roadside markets, but wholesale 
marketing may be necessary in the 
future. 

This past season, Bibus took as 
many as 500 pounds a day of toma- 
toes off the vine and charged a flat 
rate of 60 cents per pound. The 


problem was getting rid of the to- 
matoes before more ripened. “Thank 
God we’ve got a cooler,” he remarks. 

Like other farmers, they find it 
difficult to keep up with the costs 
of farming today. They recently 
purchased an International Harvester 
915 combine to handle their crop 
acreage and do some custom work. 
This machine has a 150-horsepower 
diesel engine, a 6-row corn head 
(30-inch rows), and will take a 24- 
foot table if you want it to. It is also 
very expensive. 

Henry Bibus has long been promi- 
nent in farm organizations and son 
Dave appears to be following the 
same example on the local level now. 
They believe in farming, not only 
as a business, but as a way of life. 
— ELPA. 


nny) time. 


using it, because at ve particular time ee 
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**] started using Champions when I was a kid. — 
BCR Re ele liere ec me ais 
know if I became a mechanic with it or not, 


but it’s the one I always took apart and played 
with for years. Today, Jim and I still put 
Champions in everything we tune, our 
gas-powered John Deere tractor, combine and 

_ our Six grain trucks. I have the mechanic put 
OG ne eh eli When I replaced — 
SVU UPC RTE RE Rm @ ong eT oe 
with Champions, I could tell a difference. 
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better and a little 
smoother. I don’t 
know if they last any 
longer, but I know 
they run just as long.”’ 


CHAMPION 


Toledo, Ohio 43661 


Better plugs for everyone. 
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What's happening to vo-ag ? 


According to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education in Albany, the 
number of agricultural education 
teachers in the secondary schools 
of New York State hit a low of 246 
in 1964, and then made a comeback 
to an all-time high of 312 in the 
1972-73 school year —a 27 percent 
increase in eight years. A look at 
where these agricultural programs 
are, and were, raises some interesting 
questions and relationships. 

Essentially all school districts 
located in communities with farm- 
ing as the predominant way of life 
had a vocational agriculture pro- 
gram at one time, and a strong 
Future Farmers of America organi- 
zation (FFA). Starting in the 1950’s 
and through the 1960’s, many of 
these programs were discontinued or 
seriously de-emphasized. A con- 
spicuous example is in the Finger 
Lakes area, one of the best farming 
regions of the Northeast — and of 
the United States, for that matter. 

While vo-ag programs were get- 
ting the axe in so many of New 
York’s best farming communities, 
enrollment was frequently growing 
in the urban areas, and sometimes 
new programs were even being 
started. Evidently this trend is not 
peculiar to New York State. Accord- 
ing to the February 19 issue of Lan- 
caster Farming, 18 of 22 high schools 
in Los Angeles have FFA chapters. 
To have an FFA chapter, the school 
must have an approved vocational 
agriculture program. 

It may surprise many to learn that 
New York City has a substantial 
vo-ag program. This is at the John 
Bowne High School in Flushing 
(Queens), where vo-ag enrollment 
totals more than 200 students from 
other high schools in the area — and 
*Phelps, New York 
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by William Boyd* 


has been close to 300. 

There must be many reasons for 
the dropping of agricultural pro- 
grams in some of the real farming 
communities, where they first were, 
and the pick-up in the non-rural 
school districts. Could one reason be 
that the older programs tended to 
stay within the regulations of the 
old Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, which 
limited curriculum to the extent of 
excluding non-farm agriculture? 

Although the original programs did 
not so state, they did, in effect, pro- 
hibit girls from participating. This is 
changing. For example, Pennsyl- 
vania reports that of the state’s 
11,000 FFA members, 1,500 are 
girls —a desirable trend. The presi- 
dent of the New York FFA for 1974- 
75 is Sue Mullikin, of Prattsburg, and 
the top three FFA public speaking 
contest winners are girls. 

It would seem that it has taken 
a few generations for the leaders 
in the vo-ag program to recognize 
that most farmers get married, and 
that these farm wives are usually 
true partners in the business of farm- 
ing and therefore stand to benefit 
equally with the boys. 

The newer and more adaptable 
programs reflect an act passed by 
Congress in 1963, making it possible 
for high school students to enroll in 
any field of knowledge or skill use- 
ful to agriculture. This meant greater 
flexibility in curriculum, and opened 
the way for many students who 
otherwise would have overlooked a 
career in agriculture. 

Vo-ag programs, even in the very 
early years, often met with disfavor 
from school administrators, especially 
high school principals, and more re- 
cently from guidance people. Com- 
pared to vo-ag, formal school guid- 
ance is a late-comer to public schools. 


School administrators and guidance 
personnel are predominately liberal 
arts-trained and culturally oriented. 
They don’t find much culture in 
agriculture; they just don’t under- 
stand it. 

In many cases, the old “hayseed” 
image of the farmer still prevails in 
their subconscious, if not conscious 
minds, Then too, many have a boy- 
hood image and background of hard 
work on an unsuccessful farm, and 
therefore feel that they are doing an 
injustice to capable young people 
by encouraging them to pursue a 
farming career. To them, agriculture 
is milking cows (by hand, of course), 
shoveling manure, pitching hay and 
hoeing weeds. 

They not only have an inadequate 
grasp of modern farming, but en- 
tirely overlook the many other re- 
warding jobs that are necessary to 
support the modern farmer. These 
range widely from the many lines of 
work often grouped under agri- 
business, to highly-sophisticated 
scientists, agricultural extension 
people, and vo-ag teachers. These 
groups put together probably make 
up a larger total number of people 
than the actual farmers. Employers 
like to hire former FFA boys and 
girls for these agriculture-supporting 
jobs. 

Even in good agricultural com- 
munities, high school vo-ag programs 
have often been weakened to a point 
where it was easy to build a case for 
discontinuing them. The better 
students have been guided away 
from the course, often with the 
given reason that it does not ade- 
quately prepare them for college. 
There is plenty of evidence that 
guidance people have been placing 
too much emphasis on college, es- 
pecially liberal arts. 


Vo-ag has often been used as a 
dumping ground for problem stu- 
dents, which lowers the image of the 
vo-ag program and makes it less 
appealing to good students. They 
have been told, “You are above 
that, you shouldn’t waste your time 
there; besides, the program will be 
dropped soon.” With this approach 
by guidance, the program will be 
dropped for lack of student support 
unless some effective counterforce 
comes to its rescue. 


Complication 


To the high school principal, a 
vo-ag program adds one more com- 
plication to scheduling, only more so, 
because vo-ag usually calls for more 
of the students’ time away from 
school than other programs. Much of 
their instruction comes during farm 
practice and on field trips. Principals 
often do not approve of this absence 
from school buildings. 

Since space is at a premium in 
most schools, there are always other 
groups anxious to take over after the 
vo-ag program is dropped. A crisis 
of a sort is created if vo-ag asks for 
the space back to reinstate the pro- 
gram. 

Unique to the vocational agri- 
culture program, and seldom found 
in any of the other public school 
programs, is the agricultural ad- 
visory committee. This group usually 
consists of five agricultural leaders 
of the community whose function is 
to meet periodically with the ag 
instructor to advise, aid and represent 
the program to the public... and, if 
need be, to the school administration 
and school board. This committee 
should be made up of at least one 
farm woman, one agribusiness per- 
son, and successful farmers, each 
from a different type of farming 
important in the community. 

It is doubtful if a vocational agri- 
culture program has ever been 
dropped in a school where this ad- 
visory committee was made up of 
the right people and functioning 
properly. A weak or non-functioning 
committee is a sure sign that the 
vo-ag program is unstable and headed 
for extinction. The vo-ag teacher 
who does not encourage his com- 
mittee to meet regularly, and does 
not cooperate with their counsel, is 
not performing properly and won't 
have a program very long. 


Cost 


What does a vo-ag program cost? 
Cost is seldom the deciding factor; 
nonetheless, opponents often use it, 
sometimes vigorously, to support 
their case, as a better-sounding rea- 
son than the real reasons for opposing 
the program. 

To begin with, public schools don't 
select their students and must accept 
all who live in their geographic 
district, so most of the costs per 
student are basic and approximately 
the same for all, except that voca- 
tional courses generally cost more 
than non-vocational courses because 
of extra transportation, facilities, 
and supplies. 

The only significant cost difference 
in the vo-ag program versus other 
vocational programs is two months’ 
salary for the ag teacher, who works 
with his students 12 months a year 
to do the job properly. 

The most recent challenge to a 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Value 


At Uebler’s, we've built a going busi- 
ness and a growing reputation giv- 
ing farmers what they want at the best 
price possible. And that goes for our 
complete stall line, too. Just look at 
what's standard on the Uebler stall. 

e We use only galvanized pipe in our 
stalls. It’s the best way we know to 
ensure you long, trouble free stall life. 
e Rust shields are factory installed, 
not added on at extra cost. 

e We use heavy duty 1%" |.D. pipe for 
all main bars and posts. 

Want more reasons for asking for 
Uebler? Send in the coupon, we'll 
convince you that Uebler really is 
your best value in barn equipment. 


Uebler 


Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Vernon, New York 13476 
Quality Barn Equipment Since 1909 


Mail this coupon to: 
UEBLER Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Dept. A, Vernon, N.Y. 13476 








Name 


Address 








City 





State Zip 





Phone 


Please send STALL Literature 


_____ Tie Stalls __Stanchion Stalls 
_____Free Stalls____ Yoke Stalls 
_____ Please send locai dealer name & 
address 
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Y Winter Health Problems * 
DR. NAYLOR TEAT DILATORS... 


gently keep sore teats open and in natu- 
ral shape. Promote free milk flow. Act 
medicinally. Slowly release Sulfathiazole 
for prolonged antiseptic action that 
speeds healing. Super-soft, chenille- 
wrapped Dr. Naylor Dilators are hand 
finished and individually packaged by 
people who know and care about the 
dairy business. 

Large Package (40 Dilators) ... $1.75 


DR. NAYLOR UDDER BALM... 


the soft, effective antiseptic ointment 
for sore udders and teats. Adheres longer, 
relieves Soreness, reduces congestion, 
softens bruised and chapped udders, 
heals sore teats. Like all Dr. Naylor prod- 
ucts, Udder Balm was developed by a 
practicing veterinarian for use in his own 
herd. Available at drug, farm and feed 
stores or mailed post-paid: H. W. NayJor 
Co., Morris, N. Y. 13808. Dept. AA12. 

9-0z. Tin... $1.35 





LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 





Send for further information and prices. 
BomA-29,Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 
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Dollar Guide | 


"BURNING COWS OUT" by high production in the first 
lactation is a myth, report researchers at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Conclusion comes from study of records of 300, 000 
cows from DHI ranks. Instead, high-producing heifers 
start out better and continue to out-produce their low- 
producing contemporaries ... and are culled at an 

older age. 


FARMLAND VALUES per acre jumped by 32 percent in 
New York State from March 1, 1973 to Marchi, 1974... 
up 31 percent in New Jersey ... and a 30 percent increase 
in Pennsylvania. New England's average acre of farmland 


rose in value 17 percent. 


EGG PRICES are predicted by the experts to average 

51 cents a dozen (N.Y., USDA, wholesale, fancy, large 
white) for 12 months beginning July 1, 1974... 12 cents 
below preceding year. 


DROUGHT in Midwest and Southeast has sharply lowered 
predicted U.S. corn crop to below 6 billion bushels. 
Soybean yield also hurt ... and the acreage planted to 
soybeans in '74 was first decline in 15 years. Feed costs 
will remain "high'' to Northeast farmers. 

Meteorologists fear 3 to 8 years of below-normal 
rainfall in U.S. ... based on theory that weather is 
correlated with sunspot activity. 


WHEAT is especially sensitive to a shortage of phosphorus 
during early stages of plant growth. Don't scrimp on this 
plant nutrient when planting wheat. 


U-PICK people are steadily moving toward sale by units 
of weight rather than by measure. It's simple to use, and 
avoids hassle with customers over heaping quarts. 


ACID-TREATED GRAIN is equal in feeding value to dried 


grain... say researchers at Iowa State and other colleges. 


GOLDEN NEMATODE has been found on a farm in Wayne 
County, New York. The parasitic eelworm feeds on plant 
roots, and is a dreaded threat to agriculture. 


DRY PERIOD for dairy cows gives greatest advantage from 


the first 40 days ... some more benefit up to 60 days, and 
little to be gained by giving a cow a rest period of more 
than 60 days ... according to Robert Benson, Connecticut 
Extension Dairyman. 


INSTALLMENT LAND CONTRACTS can lessen the income- 
tax bite when selling a farm. Down payment must be no 
more than 30 percent, and it must call for at least two 
payments in at least two tax years. 


ESTATE TAXES would be lowered under bill (H.R. 15435) 
introduced in Congress. Personal estate tax exemption 
would be increased to $200,000 (from present $60, 000). 


BACK TO SMALL TOWNS is present migration pattern of 
U.S. population. No big loss in farm population since 
1970... towns of 1,000 to 1,500 and bigger are holding 
their own in numbers of people. 


FOOD CHAIN stores in 1973-74 show net earnings of 
54 percent of sales, compared to.49 percent the previous 
year. So reports Prof. Wendell Earle of Cornell Univer- 
sity in report, "Operating Results of Food Chains, "' 


MEAT PRICE DROP of recent months left competing milk 
and dairy products in an ''overpriced" position at retail 
levels. Current strength in meat prices should bring 
stronger milk market in late fall and early winter. 


EGG BEATERS is name of product advertised as substitute 
for eggs. Recent research at University of Illinois com- 
pared "EB" with fresh eggs in diets of rats ... and eggs 
won the nutritional contest hands down. 
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Dri-Kil 
Extra 

You may not be looking for- 
ward to bringing in your cows 
.. . but the lice are! 

They’re all set and ready to 
cause your Cows and you a bad 
winter... itching, biting, suck- 
ing blood, knocking milk pro- 
duction... and multiplying by 
the millions. 

Fight back! Kill lice this fall 
and winter with Dri-Kil Extra 
from Cooper, manufacturer of 
leading louse killers for two 
generations. 

Dri-Kil Extra comes in handy 
2 Ib. shaker cans and money- 
saving 7 and 20 lb. plastic pails 
... kills lice on milking cows, 
heifers, calves . . . also beef 
cattle and hogs. 


Get Cooper Dri-Kil Extra 
from your 
animal health supplier. 


COOPER 


COOPER U.S.A., INC. 
50 Park Drive 

Research Triangle Park 
North Carolina 27709 

A Wellcome Company 


on 


4 
, 
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Competition — In spite of the trend 
toward bigness, the egg producer 
with 30,000 hens or less should be 
able to compete over the next 10 
or 15 years with much larger enter- 
prises... providing he has a well- 
run operation, says Penn State agri- 
cultural economist Anthony Stem- 
berger. 

The owner of a small flock, using 
family labor, is apt to do a better 
job of flock management than hired 
labor, thus reducing production 


SS 


CAL-CLARK BRAVE GLADIATOR 


“VG-86”’ 


costs. He generally doesn’t have a 
big investment in buildings and 
equipment, and doesn’t pay high 
rent. His processing costs are com- 
paratively low. 

For effective marketing compe- 
tition, Stemberger suggests: 

- Use of marketing firms, either 
cooperatives or privately-owned, 
selling eggs for a number of small 
and independent producers. 

* In communities of 25,000 or 
less, the direct marketing of eggs 
to chain stores, motels, restaurants, 
hospitals, and so on. Such sales out- 
lets don’t handle big volumes of eggs, 
and service by large dealers in met- 
ropolitan areas is costly and incon- 
venient. 

- Such small towns and cities also 
offer good opportunities for direct 


Still more 


cals 


# 


OSCWIL BOB STYLIST 


marketing and doorstep delivery to 
homes and small stores. 

Personal service and quality are 
the key words for the small producer, 
says Stemberger. It’s a combination 
that wins customers who stay with 
him. He has the advantage over 
outside competition. 


Egg-a-whey — Researchers at the 
University of Connecticut have been 
successful in combining restricted 
eggs (checks, leakers, etc.) with whey 
for calf feed. Estimated production 
of restricted eggs in the Nutmeg 
State amounts to 1,500 tons annually. 

The experimental egg-whey mix 
was pasteurized and balanced with 
micro-nutrients and fats. The calves 
loved their eggnog! 


URTIS 


“ 


“VG-88” 


Production Qualified Sire (5/74) 
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USDA 
(6/74) 


Sire: 


Dam: 


: 19 dtrs. av. 19,562M 686F 
Pred. Diffs. +726M +15F +$42. 
(Preliminary Pred. Diffs. 35% Repeat- 
ability) 
REFLECTION OAK RIDGE 
GLADIATOR 
Gold Medal Sire 
CAL-CLARK PALAU PONTIAC 
“VG-88”’ 
3-3. 375d 2x .18,220M  650F 
A dtr. of Roman Piney H. Pontiac ‘‘EX- 
SMT”’ 


USDA: 


(5/74) 


Sire: 


Dam: 


11 dtrs. av. 18,145M 646F 

Pred. Diffs. +573M +27F +$46. 
Repeatability 22% 

COUNCIL ROCK ADMIRAL STYLIST 
“GP-84” 

Production Qualified Sire (9/72) 
OSCWIL BETTY CRETE ‘GP-82” 
5-3. 305d 2x 18,110M  651F 
A dtr. of Shaws Crete Dunloggin 
“SMP” 


BOB and BRAVE are two of 226 good dairy bulls that can be yours through Curtiss! 


For details ask your local Curtissman—or write directly to Cary. Also, ask 
for our new dairy brochure and semen price list. If writing, be sure to let us 
know which dairy cattle breed you’re interested in. 


Plan now to see our bulls and meet our people during Open House 
at the new Curtiss Production Center, Elburn, Illinois, Friday night 
and all day Saturday, October 4-5. 


Curtiss Breeding Service 


Division of Searle Agriculture Inc. 
Cary, Illinois 60013 
Telephone (312) 639-2141 
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public school agricultural program in 
New York State is the Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services 
(BOCES). BOCES was not designed 
to challenge, but rather to supple- 
ment the high school programs. In 
fact, the agricultural part of the 
BOCES program, as set up, depends 
entirely on high school agricultural 
programs to feed it their better 
students after two years of high 
school agriculture. 

BOCES accepts an allocated num- 
ber of students from each participat- 
ing high school in its district. BOCES 
is not a full agricultural program, and 
not at all a replacement of the high 
school program. 


School Board 


Up to this point, only a brief 
reference has been made to the 
school board, whose responsibility is 
to vote in or vote out any part of 
the school curriculum it wishes. 
Except for the basics mandated by 
the state education department, the 
school board has the last word. 

It is significant that the school 
board membership in agricultural 
communities is usually made up of 
one or more, and often a majority, 
of farmers — and it is not unusual for 
a farmer to make or second the 
motion that drops the vocational 
agriculture program. 

At the same time, the agricultural 
communities that still support the 
vo-ag program have one or more 
farmers who effectively lead the 
debate in favor of the program. How- 
ever, if the debating is not done 
before a vote is taken, chances of 
reconsideration are pretty slim until 
new people are elected to the board. 

When the situation reaches a point 
where the school administration 
recommends that the program be 
dropped, it takes a strong effort on 
the part of the supporters to get the 
program reinstated. Serious damage 
has been done; a comeback is rare. 
One school district in the Finger 
Lakes region is presently making a 
study of how to do this. 


Danger Signals 


Schools which still have a_pro- 
gram and want to keep it should 
look for the danger signals. Ask 
recent graduates what guidance 
counselors are saying, and note what 
the enrollment trends indicate. 

If enrollment is slipping instead of 
increasing, either of two (or maybe 
both) situations are present: 1) nega- 
tive position by guidance or 2) a 
weak agriculture program. Where 
the program is good, and where guid- 
ance people present students with 
the unbiased facts, the agricultural 
program is usually getting stronger. 

There are, however, more signifi- 
cant implications here than the 
question of an agricultural program 
in an agricultural community. 

Do school board members really 
know what is happening in their 
schools? 

Or to put it another way, have 
the large present-day school systems 
outgrown school boards? As a board 
member of nine years who has served 
in two states, I think they have. 

In no small way, agriculture in 
public schools in rural areas is the 
victim of consolidation. 
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The last days of summer bring 
forth the best tomatoes from the 
garden. Our appetites for summer 

squash, beans 

and other vege- 

tables may _be- 

ae come saturated, 

y but we always 

hate to see frost 

put an end to 

those — glorious, 

garden-grown 
tomatoes. 

Even homemakers who are not 
interested in canning other produce 
often wish to preserve their own 
tomatoes. It is a task that pays, both 
from the standpoint of a good tasting 
product and the money saved. 

It is important to note that the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recommends that all tomatoes be 
processed in boiling water bath. Here 
are the U.S.D.A. directions for can- 
ning tomatoes: 

In glass jars — Pack tomatoes to 
% inch of top, pressing gently to fill 
spaces. Add no water. Add % tea- 
spoon salt to pints, 1 teaspoon to 
quarts. Adjust lids. Process in boiling 
water bath 35 minutes for pint jars 
and 45 minutes for quart jars. As 
soon aS you remove jars from can- 
ner, complete seals if necessary. 

I'm often asked if tomatoes can 
be frozen. Usually the person asking 
means can a raw tomato be frozen 
and then used later as a fresh to- 
mato would be used, in a salad for 
instance. 

Unfortunately, the texture of a 
raw tomato is altered so drastically 
by freezing that it is not desirable 
to use as a “raw” tomato. Cooked 
tomatoes and tomato sauces, purees 
or pastes can be frozen. By eliminat- 
ing the canning process, it is often 
the way a homemaker chooses to pre- 
serve those last small, end-of-the- 
garden batches. Remember to use 
straight sided containers if you want 
to remove the sauce before it is 
completely thawed. 

By September, most of us welcome 
a few new ideas for using tomatoes 
in family meals. Here are some of 
my favorite recipes. 


BROILED TOMATOES 


Select firm, ripe tomatoes and 
allow one per person. Cut core from 
the stem end and cut each tomato 
in half horizontally. Place cut side 
up on a cookie sheet or broiler pan. 

Dot with butter, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. Sprinkle with a 
mixture of 4 cup grated Parmesan 
cheese and % teaspoon dried sweet 
basil OR a combination of % cup 
grated cheddar cheese mixed with 
% cup fine, soft bread crumbs. 

Broil under moderate heat for 
about 10 minutes or until tomatoes 
are tender and cheese is lightly 
browned. Instead of broiling, to- 
matoes can be baked in a pre-heated 
425° oven for 10 to 15 minutes. 


TOMATO CARNIVAL 
| large onion, sliced 
1 clove garlic, minced 
2 teaspoons salt 
Pepper 
‘4 teaspoon thyme 
‘4 teaspoon sweet basil 
2 tablespoons oil 
3 cups green or yellow wax beans, cut 
3 large tomatoes, peeled and diced 
2 cups summer squash, diced (yellow or 
zucchini) 
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Tomatoes — 


Septembers Bounty 


by Charlotte Bruce 
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Enjoy tomatoes in many ways while they’re plentiful and can some to use 
this winter. A touch of Tabasco Sauce enhances the flavor of tomato 


soups and casseroles. 


In a large skillet, sauté onion, gar- 
lic and seasonings in the oil until 
wilted (3 to 4 minutes). Add snapped 
beans, diced tomatoes and squash. 
Add enough water to prevent stick- 
ing. Cover and simmer about 20 
minutes, or until beans are tender. 
Makes 4 to 6 servings. 


MEATLESS TOMATO SOUP 
5 quarts chopped peeled tomatoes 
% cup chopped celery 
1% cup chopped onion 
4 cup chopped green pepper (optional) 
2 parsley sprigs 
1 bay leaf 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
1% cup lemon juice (bottled is all right) 
Salt to taste 
Tabasco sauce to taste 
3 tablespoons butter or margarine 
Combine all ingredients except 
butter and simmer until tender, from 
1 to 1% hours. Taste to check sea- 
sonings. Add butter or margarine 
just before serving. 


CREAM OF FRESH TOMATO SOUP 


2 cups chopped peeled tomatoes 
1 medium onion, diced 
Small piece of bay leaf 
% teaspoon sweet basil 
4% teaspoon salt 
Pepper to taste 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
2 tablespoons flour 
2 cups milk 


Simmer tomatoes with the onion, 
bay leaf, salt and pepper until ten- 
der, about 10 minutes. Strain if you 
wish, or just retrieve the bay leaf 
and leave the tomato mixture as is. 

While this is cooking, prepare a 
thin white sauce by melting the but- 
ter, stirring in the flour and adding 
milk. Stir constantly until thickened. 
Slowly stir in the hot tomato mix- 
ture. Check seasonings before serv- 
ing to four people. 

Note: Cream of Fresh Tomato 
Soup is special and not to be con- 
fused with the canned kind. It’s:good 
enough to serve to company. 


Fried Green Tomatoes 


I wasted many years of my life 
thinking I probably wouldn't like 
fried green tomatoes, but finally I 
tried them. If you've also been re- 
luctant, give them a try. All you have 
to lose is a green tomato or two! 


FRIED GREEN TOMATOES 
6 green tomatoes, medium sized 

Salt and pepper 
3 tablespoons butter, margarine or 

bacon fat 
3 tablespoons flour 
1 cup milk 
% teaspoon dried basil or 1 teaspoon 

chopped parsley 

Slice tomatoes in %-inch slices, 
season and sauté on both sides until 
tender, covering pan to make certain 
they cook through. Remove slices 
and keep them warm while you make 
the gravy or sauce. 

For Sauce: Add flour to the fat 
already in skillet. Slowly add milk. 
Add basil or parsley and cook until 
sauce is thickened. Pour over slices 
of tomatoes. Serves four. 





Do you have..... 


A round or square butter mold, 
%, % or 1-pound size? Mr. A. Mini- 
utti, P. O. Box 114, North Berwick, 
Maine 03906, would like one to use 
at home. 


Any idea where Mrs. Eva Nason, 
Lake Dunmore Rd., Salisbury, Vt. 
05769, can find a rather large size 
rug pattern which is stamped in 
colors on burlap and made with 
rags, not yarn? 


A copy of the Lily Wallace “New 
American Cookbook,” published 
about 1944? This request comes 
from Mrs. C. G. Tripp, North Thet- 
ford, Vt. 05054. 


A copy of “Henry Tufts, His Life 
and Grievances’? This request comes 
from Mrs. Frank H. Foss, R. D. 1, 
Limerick, Maine 04048. 


Any idea where Mrs. Eva Bittle, 
R. D. 1, Box 26, Berlin, N. J. 08009, 
can find a jar lifter to remove jars 
from the canner? 


Old post cards, printed before 
1920, with pictures of pretty old 
fashioned girls, women or children? 
Ms. Genevieve Boyles, R. D. 3, 
Conneautville, Pa. 16406, would 
like to buy them. : 


A copy of “This Way to Podunk” 
by Harold Jansen or a copy of “Down 
the Lore Lanes” by Arch Merrill 
you would sell? Mrs. George Frantz, 
R. D. 2, Interlaken, N. Y., says “Down 
the Lore Lanes” has a story about 
their house. 


A “U. S. Regional Cookbook,” 
edited by Ruth Berolzheimer and 
published by Halcyon House in the 
1940’s? Mrs. Edward Grade, R. D. 
2, Bainbridge, N. Y. 13733, would 
like very much to find a copy. 


Directions for making a “hug me 
tight”? The one Mrs. J. M. Weber, 
28 E. Sheffield Ave., Engelwood, 
N. J. 07631, would especially like 
appeared in the New York News 
some time ago — it was Pattern No. 
395. 
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CHOICE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN 
Unadilla Silo Co., Box 4-69 , Unadilla, N.Y. 





PONDMASTER 


keeps drinking areas 
open in sub-zero weath- 
er. 3 models. 

Free color brochure. 
WADLER MFG. CO. 
Box 76-A 
ene 3 Ver 83 ad 

Ph: = - 
‘Ne should have known better than 
to schedule our sale on the day Farm 


Wife News is delivered around here.” 






FISHERMEN - HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
1'2”’ Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 
Button End — $3.50 pr. plus 50¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dept. AA 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 


FARMERS 
No ads. Filled cover-to-cover with sew- 
ing tips, recipes, household hints, dec- 
orating ideas, farm humor, spiritual 
thoughts and color photos—all gath- 
ered from farm women! $5/year, pub- 
lished monthly. Farm Wife News, 733 
N. Van Buren, Milwaukee WI 53202. 
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WONDERFUL FOR COOKING, BAKING, 
PRESERVES, AND EATING “AS IS”! 


SPECIAL OFFER ONLY WHILE SUPPLY LASTS! 


¢ 30 Day 
Regular Discount 

A PLANT Price Price 

(in lots of 100) 2: Plants seyoson7 oye. $2475 


6.50 5.50 
To introduce you to our sone oa ee 
healthful hybrid elder- 5000. 3800 
berries, we are making 

this special offer. 


90.00 69.00 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! OFFER IS LIMITED! 


5 Plants 
10 Plants 
25 Plants 
50 Plants 

100 Plants 
250 Plants 


Elderberries are delicious berry treats. 
Their juice is richer in natural vitamin 
C than citrus fruits! Pound for pound, 
elderberries cost less, deliver more of 
this body essential than oranges! 

HYBRID ELDERBERRIES ARE EASY 

TO GROW ALMOST ANYWHERE 
Elderberries grow quickly and produce abundantly. 
Plants last a lifetime, grow 4-5‘ tall; produce ever- 
increasing crops. We will send assorted Adams and 
York varieties for cross-pollination and heaviest 
yields. Sturdy 1-year plants. 

HAVE FRUIT FIRST YEAR 

Starting first year planted, you will enjoy plump deli- 
cious blue-black berries in unbelievably large num- 
bers. Then, have your own jellies, preserves, wine, 
fresh fruit juice, and pies made with elderberries. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. You must be delighted, 


195.00 165.00 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept.M-2,Geneva, N. Y.14456 
Please send at proper planting time ELDERBERRY 
PLANTS Cat. #36649. Check or Money Order 
enclosed. Or charge my account with [] American 
Express, [_] Carte Blanche, [} Bank-Americard, 

(_] Master Charge. 

Specify Acct. # 

CL) 2 plants for $2.75 

LJ 5 plants for 5.50 

(J 10 plants for 9.95 

(_] 25 plants for 22.00 




















{] 50 plants for $38.00 
[J 100 plants for 69.00 
(_] 250 plants for 165.00 


or notify us within 1 month after you receive the Beme 
plants and we'll send you a refund or free replace- Address ; : 
ment for any unsatisfactory plants. No need to re- City State - Zip - 


turn plants, ever! Easy planting instructions included. 


Stern’s Nurseries, Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 { 


Add 10% Postage & Packing (70¢ minimum). N.Y. 
State residents; add 4% (plus local) Sales Tax. 






















PROSTATE 


14 Sag 


Sleep disturbing discomtorts associated with 
benign prostate hypertrophy such as getting up 
nights, frequent daily discomfort, dribbling, 
urgency and undue retention are relieved by 
PROSTEX. This now famous formula is also 
used by doctors. 

Read the complete fascinating story on how 
it was discovered and details of its use. Send 
for free literature today. 


UXBRIDGE HEALTH PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 1, 84 State Street, Boston, Ma 02109 


TT ES Ae Me Lite LC) 


you guide it with 
Just ONE HAND! 


Tiller users, for heaven's sake, 
please don’t buy nor put up 
any longer with any other 
make of Tiller without 
é % giving yourself a chance 
to find out about our 
Paes, wonderfully different & 
ye better kind of Tillers 
— with POWER DRIVEN 
WHEELS and with tines 
in the REAR instead of 
the FRONT! 










No Footprints 
No Wheelmarks! 
No Struggle! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 40279 
| GARDEN WAY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
32 





Sere 
: ANDS! 


auto Every type & size 


+ truck FREE 
13 @ farm 
Ts 7 trailer CATALOG 


“& TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


PROVE IT ..-- WRITE US TODAY 


Cae ‘2113 Chestnut St.,Camden, N.J. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED’’ SIGNS 


For Sportsmen's Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 


102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, N. Y. 12180 
a oe 
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P pet aed ei 5 Pees 
4699. Easy dress with hip-paneled 
skirt. PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ 
Sizes 8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 
2-3/8 yds. 54 inch. 75 cents 
4909. Smart, zip-front pantsuit, 
dress. PRINTED PATTERN, Wom- 
en’s Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) 
takes 2-7/8 yds. 60 inch. .. 75 cents 
4798. A graceful dress with tab de- 
tal. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-20%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
takes:2. Vas, 60 ine. > 75 cents 


4558. Look elegant in this princess 
shape. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37), 
2% yds. 54 inch. 75 cents 





















. 





4558 
10%-18Y2 






4798 
10% -20% 
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# Cardigan, shirt-top and wide legged 
deme pants. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-18%. Easy! .... 75 cents 











Sizes SUG inch Br, ae 75 cents 
< 
’ 586. Matching ripple-stitch capes 
i with standup collars. Instant 
Crochet! Use worsted. Misses’ 10-20; 
Child’s 4-10 included. .... 75 cents 
a 
‘3 550. Colorful afghan crocheted in 
Peasy Shell stitch. Use rainbow 
shading or 3 colors of worsted. 
Directions, color schemes. 75 cents 
‘Nifty Fifty Quilts (1 $1.00] Send To 
‘ Easy Art of Ripple Crochet [) 1.00 
Ninetant Sewing ieee’ | OL 1.00 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
_ Instant Fashion Book iJ 1.00 Box 125, Old Chelsea Station 
' Fashions to Sew (F/W) O ie: 
: Designer Collection =30 aS 50 New York, N.Y. 10011 
: 1975 Needlecraft Catalog [|] .75 
‘ Book of 16 Quilts =1 Eg a0 7 
‘Museum Quilt Bodk 28 5 50 DRESS PATTERNS.......... 5 CENTS 
(Se Ouiltsder Leday vg ae NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 75 CENTS 
‘ Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 50) 


‘12 Prize Afghans =12 O 
‘Complete Afghan Book =14 a 




















T. Patterns will be sent to you FIRST CLASS MAIL. 
.Instant Crochet Book laa SOO) pete yh alan state seria Mie Mehr A | ey Ren pepe re eee raat aA. 
‘ Easy Art of Flower Crochet 1.00 
‘ Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet 1.00 
/ Easy Art of Needlepoint (J 1.00 
SEF Knit eal NAME 
Pattern No. Size Price 
ADDRESS 
— Cliny STATE ZIP 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOURZIP | 
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ss Doc and Katy Abraham 


Winter Tomato Plants 


We have several readers who've 
passed along a good tip for folks 
who want to grow a tomato plant or 
two indoors dur- 
ing the winter 
and think that 
starting seeds 
takes too long. If 
you have a good 
sunny window or 
a spot where you 
can grow plants 
under fluorescent 
lights, you can keep yourself in salad 
tomatoes all winter. 

The suckers which outdoor toma- 
toes produce in the axils of the leaves, 
and which some folks remove as a 
standard practice, can be used to 
start new plants. Cuttings 4 or 5 
inches long root easily in water, 
perlite or a perlite-peat mixture. As 
soon as these cuttings have roots 
about 2 inches long, they can be 
potted; use a mixture of one part 
each sand, loam and peat moss. 

We pot ours in 4-inch pots until 
the plants are about a foot tall. Then 
we transfer them to 10-inch pots (or 
square boxes if you don’t have the 
pots), and they will grow well all 
winter if kept evenly moist. Occa- 
sionally we have had to pinch ours 
back a bit to keep them compact. 





Temperatures between 65 and 75 
degrees are most favorable for flower 
and fruit formation. 

Another good method of starting 
a tomato plant is to bend down a 
stem and cover with soil about 6 or 
8 inches below the tip. At this point 
the stem will form roots and then it 
can be severed from the parent plant 
and potted the same as the rooted 
cutting. 


Husk Tomato Recipe 


Last spring we told our readers 
about the ground cherry or husk 
tomato, and we received dozens of 
inquiries as to where seed could be 
obtained. Now that some of you 
have a big crop of husk tomatoes, 
here’s a good recipe, which has been 
in one family for more than 50 years. 


Ground Cherry-Pineapple Preserves: 


For 10 pounds of ground cherries, 
use a 1-quart can of sliced pineapple. 
Dice the slices and then make a 
syrup of the drained-off juice and 6 
pounds of sugar, heating to dissolve 
sugar. Add ground cherries and diced 
pineapple. Cook until clear, and this 
will jell. 

More folks should grow the husk 
tomato. If you can’t find the seed 
listed in your catalogs, drop us a 
note (George Abraham, Naples, New 
York 14512), and we will be glad to 


supply the name of a firm near you. 


Rooting Roses 


Did you know you can root roses 
any time now, right up until Novem- 
ber, and get good plants for 1975? 
Take tip cuttings about 4 inches 
long, remove the lower leaves, in- 
sert the stem end into moist earth 
and place a fruit jar over the shoot. 

Some people paint the inside of 
the jar with white paint to keep out 
the sun’s hot rays, but this is not 
necessary. A green or brown jar is 
fine and will shut out hot sun. You 
can dip the stem end in a hormone 
powder to hasten rooting. Several 
gardeners use honey as a stimulant 
and claim it works fine. 

Leave the glass jar on all winter, 
removing it in spring or early sum- 
mer. Youll find you have a nice 
batch of roots on the end, and the 
plant will produce flowers exactly 
like that of the parent plant. 


Green Tomatoes 

Does removing some of the foliage 
from tomato plants hasten maturity? 
It does by three or four days. Ripen- 
ing and coloring of tomatoes de- 
pends upon fruit temperature, not 
light. Removing some of the foliage 
allows more direct sunshine to reach 
the fruit, raises the temperature and 
thus hastens maturity. 

Once a tomato has reached the 
“mature green” stage (full develop- 
ment except for red color), the most 
desirable color develops at tempera- 
tures from 75 to 80 degrees. Putting 
green tomatoes in a bright window 
does not hasten coloring, since light 
has little effect on ripening. Some 


late varieties are naturally slow to 
ripen, and your best bet is.to avoid 
late ones next year if you have trou- 
ble with green tomatoes each fall. 

If you happen to have a lot of 
green tomatoes on hand, you can use 
them in a variety of ways. Try can- 
ning sliced green tomatoes this way: 

Wash and slice tomatoes, boil 
in a solution of vinegar and water 
(equal portions of each), with a pinch 
of salt added. Cook until tender but 
not mushy. Drain in colander; mea- 
sure drained liquid to gauge amount 
of sweet pickle syrup to make. 

Syrup: Add 1 pound brown sugar 
to 1 pint liquid(vinegar diluted with 
water according to taste); bring to 
boil. Pack hot drained tomato slices 
in hot jars with a piece of stick 
cinnamon and several whole cloves. 
Fill with hot syrup and seal. 


Poinsettia Care 

Don’t forget to bring that poin- 
settia indoors before frost hits it. You 
may find that the leaves will curl, 
turn yellow and drop when you 
bring it in. This is because the roots 
grew through the pot hole and into 
the soil. When you lifted the pot, 
you disturbed the roots, or “shocked” 
them. 

If the plants are tall and ungainly, 
you should cut them back to within 
5 or 6 inches of the pot and let new 
growth come along. Don’t forget to 
put the plants in a dark room at 
6:00 p.m. (or cover with black plastic 
sheet) and leave it there until 8:00 
a.m. the following day. Continue 
this .treatment until Thanksgiving 


(Continued on page 35) 





FALL- TIME FOR A TOUR 





See our glamorous 50th State — 
October 19—31 — 
(includes Aloha Week). 





A perennial American Ag tour favorite. 


HAWAIE 









: utumn’s tiot of col 
October 5—13. 


BERMUD# 


Quaint and nostalgic, 

yet calm and peaceful, 

enjoy Thanksgiving Days — 
November 25—30 — staying at 
the luxurious Princess in Hamilton. 

















PLEASE PRINT 
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Better Production 
Better Breeding 


ORNELL 


KEEPS 
MY HOME 
ae 


A cow isn’t just a cow... it’ a 
manufacturing plant, and the 
cleaner the surroundings, the 
better the atmosphere, the 
better the production. 


If you have an ordinary barn 
cleaner, then you’ve got break- 
downs, you've got odors, and a 
general mess. How can you 
expect good production, good 
breeding in an environment like 
this. 


If you’re looking for a depend- 
able barn cleaner, buy Cornell 

. if your present system is 
giving you a lot of trouble, con- 
vert to Cornell... 


Write or call today. Cornell is 
the one barn cleaner on the 
market today that will give you 
years and years of productive 
service. 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
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(J Cornell Barn Cleaner [7] Cornell Conversion 
Kit (J Vandale Silo Unloaders 
[J Have rep call lama [_] Farmer |] Student 


ae it f 
CORNELL also distributors o 


Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Laceyville, Penna. 18623 





* 
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Our home in Bermuda will be the beautiful Princess Hotel where there 





are 101 things to see and do — at the Princess itself or within easy walk- 


ing distance. 


A Holiday You Wont Forget! 


Thanksgiving in Bermuda — what 
an exciting and glamorous way to 
spend the Holiday! Imagine six days 
in one of Ber- 
muda’s finest ho- 
tels, enjoying 
gourmet foods, 
luxurious accom- 
modations, the 
beautiful beaches 
and being waited 
on hand and foot. 
The dates for our 
Thanksgiving in Bermuda Holiday 
are November 25 to 30, and the 
price is amazingly low. Decide now 
to go with us. 

Bermuda is a magic island, a pastel 
land of coral and jade, where the 
sun almost always shines. There are 
all sorts of interesting things to see 
and do there. You'll sightsee in a 
horse-drawn carriage or a tiny taxi, 
driving around the island and ex- 
ploring 17th Century St. George 
with its crooked streets. You'll also 
want to visit Crystal Caves, the 
Devil’s Hole, Sea Gardens, Ft. St. 
Catherine, the House of Assembly 
and Salt Kettle Settlement. 

Hamilton will be your shopping 
headquarters. It’s a veritable show- 
case for British products, all at ex- 
citing low-tariff prices. And of 
course you can sun and swim to 
your heart’s content, play golf at 
the world-famous Mid Ocean course, 
fish in the surf, or go deep sea fish- 
ing for the big ones. 

An all-day cruise on blue Bermuda 
waters is another delightful possi- 
bility. Included is a barbecue lunch 
on Treasure Island, calypso enter- 
tainment and stopovers in Mangrove 
Bay and Somerset for shopping, 
swimming and sightseeing. 

Just tell your tour escort what 
you want to do while youre in 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Bermuda, and all arrangements will 
be made for you. Send for the folder 
today and make your reservation 
soon. 


Back to Lake Mohonk 

Our Get Acquainted & Reunion 
Mixer is getting to be a tradition, as 
many people look forward each fall 
to meeting. with friends they've 
made while traveling with American 
Agriculturist and Travel Service 
Bureau. Dates for this year’s Reunion 
Weekend are November 1-3, and 
well be back at Lake Mohonk 
Mountain House near New Paltz, 
New York. 

The setting for Lake Mohonk 
Mountain House is one of spectacular 
beauty, and the atmosphere is com- 
pletely informal and relaxing. It’s 
hard to describe the charm of the 
hotel itself. Rooms are large with 
wood-burning fireplaces and delight- 
ful views in every direction. The food 
is real “home cooking” and very 
delicious! 

During the weekend there will 
be travel films and slide shows fur- 
nished by our AA tour members. Also, 
advance information will be avail- 
able about our 1975 tour program. 
There are hiking trails and a golf 
course on the Lake Mohonk grounds, 
and we know youll enjoy every 
minute of your visit. After luncheon 
on Sunday, we'll say our goodbyes 
and leave for home. Set aside this 
weekend and meet us at Lake 
Mohonk. 


Two Great Vacations 


Don't forget our Fall Foliage 
Tour from October 5 to 13 nor 
Aloha Week in Hawaii, October 19 
to 31. 

Our Fall Foliage Tour is a de- 
lightful motorcoach trip through 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Fall Foliage Tour 
Aloha Week in Hawaii 


Name 


sae Thanksgiving in Bermuda 


Reunion Weekend 





Address 





(Please print) 


Vermont, just when autumn foliage 
is at its peak. You can join it at 
either New York City or Albany. 

A few of the things we will see 
are Old Sturbridge Village, Cape 
Cod, the historic places in Plymouth 
and Boston, Lexington, Concord, 
House of Seven Gables, lofty peaks 
of the Presidential Range, Old Man 
of the Mountains, a huge granite 
quarry and the country’s largest 
marble display. 

The beautiful Aloha Week festivi- 
ties are always an added attraction 
for our Fall Hawaiian Holiday. The 
Floral Parade is a truly outstanding 
feature, and each evening colorful 
celebrations describe various events 
in the history of Polynesia and the 
South Pacific. 

Other highlights of our visit to 
the main island of Oahu are a cruise 
of Pearl Harbor and a circle tour of 
the island with stops at Sea Life 
Park, the Polynesian Cultural Center 
and Mormon Temple. We'll also see 
Iolani Palace, Punchbowl Crater 
and Paradise Park in Honolulu. 

On the Big Island of Hawaii, we 
drive to Hawaii Volcano National 
Park while staying in Hilo and then 
go across the island to Kona, seeing 
Akaka Falls and passing through the 
vast Parker Ranch en route. 

Maui is known as the Valley Isle. 
Here we'll see the “Needle,” a fern- 
covered volcanic spire rising abrupt- 
ly from the valley floor to a height 
of more than 2,000 feet, the Pali 
Coast and Lahaina, historic whaling 
center. 

A few things we'll see on Kauai, 
the Garden Isle, are Fern Grotto 
State Park, Waimea Canyon, the 
legendary Menehune Fishponds and 
Kalalau Lookout with its breath- 
taking panorama of the Napali Cliffs 
and Valley of the Lost Tribes. 

All American AGRICULTURIST- 
Travel Service Bureau vacations 
are fully escorted, and nearly every- 
thing is included when you buy 
your ticket — meals, transportation, 
baggage handling, and admission 
charges to all places visited. A few 
meals are purposely omitted on the 
Hawaiian Tour, so you can enjoy 
some of Honolulu’s fine restaurants. 
It’s the nicest way in the world to 
take a vacation. 





Home Workshop 





[SQUIRREL-BAFFLE BIRD 
SEEDER 









PATTERN 
480 





No longer can Mr. Squirrel pilfer 
the bird food! This feeder not only 
has sides that stand well away from 
the supporting post, but it is covered 
with slick green plastic. 

Pattern 480, which gives full size 
cutting guides and directions for the 
feeder, with seed bin and suet holder, 
is 50 cents. It is also in the Bird 
House and Feeder Packet No. 79 — 
a big value for $1.50. 

Send your order to American 
Agriculturist Pattern Dept. P.O. 
Box 50, New Windsor, N. Y. 12550. 
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Vegetable vitality 


Swedesboro, New Jersey, vegetable 
crower Dion Snyder does things a 
ttle differently from most vegetable 
rowers. Perhaps most noticeable is 
is use of speedlings instead of “stick- 
outs” for transplant tomatoes. 

A speedling is a styrofoam tray 
vith individual cone-shaped com- 
»yartments, each with a hole in the 
ottom. He sets planted trays out 
vith an air space beneath them. 
“his, he contends, allows for “air- 
pruning,” which means that the 
oots, after they fill the wedge of 
coil in the speedling tray, begin to 
iigrate through the hole in the bot- 
om and into the air space where 
ney die back. Dion claims that he 
ets a sudden boost in growth when 
sing plants with airpruned roots. 

He and two other men can put out 
,000 tomato plants in a day and a 
juarter by piling the trays on the 
ransplanter. He cautions that the 
jlants are difficult to pull out unless 
ihe soil is wet and that the wet 
veight of the trays in turn makes 
- easier to break off a corner when 
rying to lift trays with one hand. 
“he last ones he bought were $2 per 
ray. 

srowth 

Using speedlings, Dion says he can 
plant the seed in the tray on Feb- 
ruary 20, transplant to the field on 
\pril 20, and pick his first tomato 
june 20. He thinks that in the future 
he will grow his transplants “a little 
colder and longer because with an 
older plant, you get a better first 
set.” 

When it came time for Dion to 
get black plastic this past season, 
he found that he could not locate the 
rolls three feet wide which he was 
accustomed to using. So he bought 
four-foot-wide rolls and cut them in 
half with the chainsaw. “Got a real 
smooth cut,” he recalls, “I was sur- 
prised.” What’s more, the results 
have been just as good with two-foot 
plastic as previously with three-foot. 
That’s what you call cutting your 
costs in half!” he remarks. 


Garden 


(Continued from page 33) 


you want the plant to flower by 
Christmas. After Thanksgiving, it 
won't help to keep it in the dark at 
night. 


A Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “Please tell me 
ow to make our gardenia plant 
lossom. It gets buds, but they drop, 
nd the leaves are yellow.” 

Answer — Your soil needs more 
cid. Apply vinegar water (1 table- 
poon vinegar to a gallon of water), 
r scatter some sulfur on surface of 
oil and water it in. Shedding of buds 
; due to dry air. Syringe foliage and 
over entire plant with clear plastic 
heet to trap humidity inside. 
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The total Snyder vegetable oper- 
ation consists of 130 acres, 60 of 
sweet corn that he sells at the door, 
and the rest in tomatoes, strawber- 
ries, cantaloupe, cucumbers, lima 
beans and sweet potatoes. 

Like most growers around Swedes- 
boro, he used to have some aspara- 
gus, but the disease problems (which 


researchers have been unable to lick) 
reduced his asparagus yields so much 
that he could no longer justify de- 
voting acreage to this one-time 
prominent New Jersey vegetable. 

A couple of other things this young 
producer does that are unique are his 
use of multi-pots instead of jiffy 
sevens for cantaloupes and cucum- 
bers, and speedlings for lima beans. 
Multi-pots are 38-count flexible 
trays of built-in pots with no holes 
in the bottom. They are easy to 
handle and reusable. The lima bean 
transplants that he grows in speed- 
lings are put under black plastic in 
the field where they have grown 
well. 

One suspects that Dion Snyder 
will be in the vegetable business for 
some time to come. — E.P.A. 


Build Your Future 


With Funk's G-Hybrids 





Dion Snyder can carry 152 cantaloupe 
plants at a time using multi-pots. 








The future. That’s what it’s all about. 
The future is today. Tomorrow. Next year. The rest of your 


lifetime. 


Every business and personal decision you make has the 
same objectives: To improve and protect your family’s 


future. 





One of these decisions is the selection of the seed corn you 
plant. This is important! It directly affects the amount and 
quality of feed for your livestock, your income, and the most 
effective use of your valuable land, machinery, chemicals 


and time. 


Consistently, year after year, Eastern corn growers who 
plant Funk’s G-Hybrids have found this choice to be a wise 


one. That’s why the sale of Funk’s G-Hybrids is at an 


all-time high in the Hoffman 13 state sales area. 
Funk’s G-Hybrids, developed by the world’s most 


productive hybrid research team, are bred to deliver good 
grain and silage yields. On rugged, strong-standing stalks. 


Corn you can count on to make the most of your 


soil and season. 


A.H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, Pa. 17538 


Funk’s is a Brand Name: Numbers Identify Varieties, 
FUNK SEEDS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
International Headquarters, Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


The limitation of warranty and remedy on the tag 


t 
attached to each bag of panes G-Hybrid sold is a 
part of the terms of sale thereof. 
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Livestock 


mart Lay 








ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 





Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


ANGUS 





calves and rebred, bred heifers. C&J Ranch, 
R.D. #2, Box 91, Walton, New York 13856. 
607/865-5515. 


CHAROLAIS 


YOUNG PUREBRED CHAROLAIS bulls for 
sale. All progeny of superior imported AI 
sires. Reasonably priced. Charles McKilligan, 
RD #1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 607/369-2705. 








BABY CHICKS 





~ 


CHAROLAIS 





HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 





CHAROLAIS 





PUREBRED CHAROLAIS BULL: HF 101 
Kebir, 15 months old weighs 1375#, type score 
15. Sired by HF023 Adam Aiglon out of our 
great 4T Leslie cow. Proven breeder and 
halter broke to show. R. B. Hazard, Hidden 
Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 315/696-5353. 


MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


HERD REDUCTION: The entire Rivendell 
purebred Charolais herd is for sale - cows, 
heifers and bulls. These cattle are in excellent 
condition and are regular breeders - over 40 
head to select from, including our 12 Michaelis 
females. Prices range $700 up. These cattle 
are available because I am returning to school 
and must reduce before September. We will 
stay in the Charolais business with our Mexi- 
ean Fullblood females. For more information 
call Bill Meub, Rivendell, Rt. 125, Middlebury, 
Vermont 05758. 802/462-2377. 








You T00 Can Use ABS 


HERE’S HOW! 


Genetic Mating Service ... Your First Step to Herd Success 


GMS offers Holstein dairymen maximum genetic progress in the im- 
provement of type and production. 


GMS is based on cow evaluation to identify her type and production 
traits, aimed at selecting the best possible mating sire. 


GMS combines the science of genetics, cowman knowledge and the 
memory of a computer. 


GMS recommends mating sires, from among those proved through 
their offspring, to transmit needed trait improvement. 


GMS puts your semen dollars to the most profitable use. 


WHAT DO YOU RECEIVE? 


Extensive 


(L to R) Duane and Howard Merrill 
and GMS Evaluator Sheldon Merritt, 


evaluation of each in- 


dividual cow. 

. Semen priority. 
Recommended mating sires, first and 
second choices. 


YOUR ABS 
REPRESENTATIVE 


A breeding schedule containing: 
a. Cows to be bred by month. 
b. Monthly breedings per sire. 


Remaining cows, scheduled to be 
bred six months after evaluation, are 
resubmitted to the computer, free of 
charge, to take advantage of new sires 
and new information on existing sires. 


Delhi, New York. 


Howard and Duane Merrill, Hillsdale Farm, Walton, New York, have been following 


AMERICAN 


BREEDERS 
SERVICE 


ist 


DeForest, Wis.53532 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
PHONE 





GMS recommendations since 1970. Their first generation results prove that sire 
selection through GMS is a logical first step to better cattle ... 


For full information on how you can use ABS for your profit ... fill in the coupon and mail to 
American Breeders Service, DeForest, Wisconsin 53532. 


ABS- 824A 


FOR SALE - PUREBRED Charolais bull, son 
of Appollon, won fifth prize at Baltimore, Me, 
Exposition. Nedda Farms, 1 Barley Mow Run, 
New Hartford, N.Y. 13413. 


N. Y. S..s OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef bree 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every anima! 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably price 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 85% less comparable products, 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co.,, 
7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barn: 
Priced 35% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
eall or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414 

652-3912. 








DOGS 


AKC AIREDALE PUPPIES, the all purpose 
farm dog. Also Welsh Terriers (miniatur 
airedales), Wirehaired Fox Terriers. : 
Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 


A.K.C. OLD ENGLISH Sheepdog puppie: 
Either sex. Whelped June 16, 1974. Wit 
health certificates. Phone 315/942-4294, 


BLACK AND TAN Coonhound pups - pure 
bred, registered. 2 older females. Phone 1 
815/RE6-5423. 


SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS Border Collies 
Working and family dog; beautiful puppies 
34 years Imported breeding; guaranteed satis 
faction; registered; training instruction; 
Carroll Shaffner, Ri, Boalsburg, Penna 
16827. 814/466-6535. 


REG. AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERDS for sale 
Red or blue Merles and tris. Natural heeler 
Two litters. Guaranteed to work or show 
Excellent family and watchdogs. Write or ca 
“‘Aussie”’ Kennels, R.R. #1, Box 135A, Gre: 
Barrington, Mass. 012380. 413/528-4514. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS ffor | sale 
Wormed, innoculated. Mrs. Ariel Lane, Hen 
derson, N.Y. 18650. 


GOATS 


DAIRY GOATS - profitable, fun to raise 
Read how in Dairy Goat Journal, month! 
magazine. $4 per year. Box 1908 J-36, Scotts 
dale, Arizona 85252. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe 
males and bulls at all times. Best of qualit 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223 
3500 or 914/223-5224, 


20 REG. POLLED HEREFORD Cows for sal 
- majority with calves and all bred back t 
our “ACE” bull (Gr. Champion Easter 
States) or Little Brutus (2nd in class, Denve 
National). Also 6 outstanding open ’73 heif 
ers, plus 3 bulls with the best breeding to b 
found in East. ACE Polled Herefords, Over 
look Farm, Millbrook, N.Y. 12545. Alex C 





























Ewing, Owner; Bob Dillner, Herdsman 
914/677-8164, 914/677-5454 or 914/677-931 
(nights). 





YEARLING REG. POLLED Hereford Bulls 
out of top parentage, graded as calves. Maur 
een Hess, RD #1, Hudson, N.Y. 12584. 


Registered Horned 
and Polled Herefords 


Breeding Stock for sale at all times 


Polled Sires: 
BPF ANXIETY MURPHY 
CDG ANX D 1385 


Horned Sires: 
GENERALS PRINCE 19 
BLAKELEY ONWARD 1 


HIJOPA FARM 


RD 2 — Greenville, N.Y. 12083 
John G. Hasbrouck, Owner - 518/966-871 
Jack Harbold, Manager - 518/966-5724 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-131 
Nights (617) 966-110 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 











HOLSTEINS 


2 FIRST CALF HOLSTEIN Heifers. Eact 
taped over 1200 Ibs. To freshen late Septem- 
ber. Phone Saranac 518/298-7518. 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB anc 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 





Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 
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SWINE 





VETERINARY SUPPLIES 





FOR SALE: CANADIAN ist and 2nd calf 
soringing Holstein heifers on hand at all 
times. Charles Reeves, Blakely Rd., Genoa, 
N.Y. 18071. 315/497-0800. 


HORSES 
REGISTERED QUARTER HORSES and Reg- 


istered Half-Arabs. Terms. No delivery. John 
MeNeil, RD, Philadelphia, New York 13678. 








PLACK PERCHERON stud service, Grand 
Champion New York State 1972. Charles 
Tanney, Brookfield, N.Y. 13314. Phone 


215/899-5837. 
CHESTNUT DRAFT MARES, white stripes, 
light manes and tails, 5 and 6 weighing 3300. 
Phone 607/746-3419. Bob Brown, Rl, Delhi, 
N.Y. 13758. 








HORSE TRAINING 





“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1649 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 





PEACOCKS 


}ORTHERN BRED tame stock. Blue $15.00, 
vhite $27.00, pure Java greens $100.00. R. A. 
lichael, Box 148, Norwich, N.Y. 138815. 
hone 607/334-7206. 





OUR 31ST YORKSHIRE SALE - Friday 
October 11, 1974, 1:00 P.M. Sale is held in 
our sale barn on the farm. Selling 225 head - 
45 bred gilts - 15 crossbred bred gilts. Pro- 
duction tested bred and open gilts and service 
boars. New blood in each sale. Our latest herd 
sire “Edgar” will be featured in this sale. 
“Snowflake”, ‘‘Accent’, ‘‘Full Beam’, and 
“Winston” pigs are mighty good too. Real 
herd improvers. Quality boars and gilts like 
we never offered for sale. 1973 show winners 
were big ones - Champion Carcass Barrow, 
N.Y. State Fair; Premier Breeder in both 
Hampshires and Yorkshires, N.Y. State Fair; 
Champion Barrow Pair, Eastern National, 
Baltimore; Champion York Boar both N.Y. 
Fair and Pa. Exposition; Champion Barrow, 
North Carolina Fair, third straight year for 
this Champion. Many other boar and gilt 
winners. 1974 broke new test station records. 
We now hold all-time, all-breed high Ham- 
Loin % and Loin Eye Area Record at Pa. 
State Test Station. ‘‘Accent’’ is the State’s 
only 8rd generation Superior Certified Meat 
Sire. Our March Ist 1974 Sale was the Top 
Breeder Sale cf the Yorkshire Breed this 
Spring. This sale offers the same high quality 
herd builders. Send for your free Sale Cata- 
logue and read the entire show and test record 
on our herds. Brooks End And Par Kay 
Farms, Reno H. Thomas, Mer., Beavertown, 
Pa. 78l3. Phone: 717/658-5821. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


THE LATEST in animal health products - 
by mail. For information send 50¢ in stamps 
for handling and mailing. Save $. Sanivet 
Inc., Box 382, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 


WE’RE CHEAP! Find out, huge selection. 
Free catalog. Roy Erickson Company, MO38A) 
Box 896, Harrisonburg, Va. 22801. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1383. 














AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa 50401. 














ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 138 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 











FARM BUILDINGS 


“IMAGINEERED” BUILDINGS DESIGNED FOR 
OU dae aS 
MY SD TUM) Te aT 3 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


Carlie le mf 


ATLANTIC 
Pad 8 
BUILDINGS 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
PHONE: TOLL FREE 716-926-2560 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


GG CARTONS - one piece molded carry-save 
sx4 now has twin snap locks for better pro- 
ction. Nested 250 to the bundle, ready to use. 
.vailable at your local Agway. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 

ig facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
°5 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
ets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 
‘abbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
igton, Ill. 61701. 


500-1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
is. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
on, Ohio 44236. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


OR SALE - PUREBRED Santa Gertrudis 
nd Hereford - Santa Gertrudis and Angus - 
Santa Gertrudis first and second cross bulls, 
ows and heifers. Over fifty bulls to choose 
rom. Good selection of open and bred cows 
nd heifers. The bulls are docile and the cows 
re good breeders and good mothers. Their 
alves are small at birth to minimize calving 
roubles but do they grow! And _ they’re 
sugh. These are the kinds of cattle farmers 
ke, to raise and the butchers like to buy. 
’ you are interested in beef cattle come see 
us sometime. Visitors are always welcome. 
‘incent Bedient, Sr., R.D. #1, Middlesex, N.Y. 
4507. Phone 315/584-3279. 


SHEEP 


WILD APPLE HILL FARM Ltd. - over 250 
registered sheep, mainly Suffolk; many show 
prospects. Call 518/672-7016 or write for our 
farm brochure - Maureen Hess, RD #1, Hud- 
son, N.Y. 12534. 


REGISTERED SUFFOLK yearling rams. Ex- 
cellent breeding. Roy F. Van Vleet, Lodi, New 
York 14860. 607/582-6377. 


ROMNEYS REGISTERED - Excellent pro- 
ducers breeding stock available. Write for 


booklet - Pine Meadows Farm, S-7955 Center Oe 
St., Holland, N.Y. 14080. Phone 716/941-3550. sce noe 


SUFFOLK LAMBS GAIN a pound a day. 








“In my business, time Is money... 





With Eastern Professional Al Technician Service, 
accurate and complete breeding records are a 
certainty, even when the dairyman takes time out for 
his family. 


“The more of the one | save, the more of the other | 
make. That’s why I’ve delegated the complex busi- 
ness of breeding and record keeping to my Eastern 
Technician John Barvian. He maintains excellent 
breeding records, conception is tops, and our East- 
ern daughters milk circles around anything else I’ve 
ever had.” 








That’s what Dairyman Paul Vitale of Auburn, New 
York has to say about Eastern Technician Service. 


Accurate, detailed and up-to-the-minute records are 
vital to a profitable dairy operation. Eastern knows it 
and they deliver: 

e BREEDING RECEIPTS - for every insemination. 

e HEAT EXPECTANCY CHART - to aid in accurate 
heat detection. 

e BARN BREEDING CHART - for ‘at a glance’ herd 
reproductive update. 


e COW MARKING TAGS and STANCHION CLIPS - to 
insure proper identification of cows to be bred. 

e COMPLETE SIRE INFORMATION - for dairyman’s 
reference to Eastern’s top Certified Al Sires. 





Dairyman Paul Vitale and Technician John Barvian 
take a look at the new sire chart and heat expectancy 
chart; important tools in Eastern’s daily record and 
service programs. Vitale’s herd of 41 cows maintains 
a DHI herd average of 17,374 Ibs., with 722,000 Ibs. 
of milk per man. 


This Commercial Dairyman expects 
a lot from Eastern and he gets it! 




















Market in three to four months. National 
Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324RN, EASTERN 
Columbia, Missouri 65201. 





FOR SALE: SIX Registered Yearling Suffolk 


Rams. Excellent breeding stock. Arthur Fore- ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 





man, Middleport, N.Y. 14105. 716/735-9186. COOPERATIVE, INC 
REGISTERED SUFFOLK ram lambs. John P.O. Box 518. Ithaca. N.Y 14850 
Hoge, Hopewell, New Jersey 08525. Phone vi 









(COMEATZ- 
609/466-1310. 07, 2 ooGe 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1804, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
-Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
ays sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
ree. Write Department EB, American Short- 
orn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


POLLED SHORTHORN HEIFERS. 
ardee, R.D. 1, 
171/563-1097. 


ELECT YOUR POLLED Shorthorns for 
iture possession. Virgil D. Braisland, Sidney, 
ew York 138388. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


OMPLETE LINE of stockmen’s supplies and 
iow equipment. Free catalog. Creutzburg 
ne., Box 895, Malvern, Pa. 19855. 


SWINE 


OR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
lire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
liek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
39-8617. 

IGS CHEAPER that eat and grow. Grain 
ed, cut, inspected, tagged, certificate. De- 
vered subject to inspection. Truckload lots 
0 to 200 overnight New England states. 
‘igs 25 to 80 pounds $22.00; 50 Ibs. $30.00; 
> Ibs. $40.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc 
rosses. Call at night to order. References 
very state. C. Stanley Short, Sr., Ine., Ken- 
nm, Del. 19955. Phone 302/653-9651. 


EG. BERKSHIRE BOARS and gilts. The 
mercial oriented breed for tested  per- 
ormance, soundness, boar aggressiveness and 
2w productivity. These are sired by the 
5,000 “Great Northern” and “Gold Star’, 
ae Keystone International Grand Champion. 
nese are the big, fast growing kind. State 
air Winners. Bob Wiley, Victor, N.Y. 
1564. Phone 716/924-5422. 


eo 











Henry 
Unadilla, N.Y. 18849. Phone 
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A, PETE ads 


Publishing and closing dates 





October Issue __.... Closes September 1 





CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 











BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 380’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 8, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756- 7871. 


STEEL ROOFING & SIDING - for farm and 
commercial buildings, Hi-Rib type color or 
galv. any length to 32’. 10% discount on $100 
orders. Strat-O-Span Buildings & Materials 
Co., 38 miles west of Gettysburg on U.S. 30, 








collect 717/334-4606. Send 50¢ for building 
catalog. 

FARMS FOR RENT 
400 AGRES, top alfalfa land, house, barns, 


silo and springs. Phone 914/632-6525. 


Reasonable. 
FARMS FOR SALE 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762- 4942 or 518/762- 4451. 








FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 


in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Ine. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 13676. 315/265-3740. 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 





November Issue ... a 


Closes October 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 





FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes - hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 


Broker, Dundee. New York (14837. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. 


110 ACRES, 2 older houses, barn, pond; close 
in to Johnson City, Rhodes Rd., Broome Coun- 
ty, N.Y. Owner will help finance. Ww. W. 
Werts Real Estate, 360 Main St., Johnson City, 
INBYS 13790. 


DEXTER, MAINE - - dairy ‘farm | 150A, ‘mostly 
tillage. Additional 100A tillage can be rented. 
53 stalls, modern buildings, silo. Complete 
equipment for corn, hay. Sell bare or cattle, 
equipment. Owner financing on real estate. 
Box 54 (R.D. Ls) Dexter, Maine - 04930. 


325 ACRE PRODUCTIVE dairy farm. Room 





to expand. Honeoye soil. $160,000, low down 
payment, I am retiring and will hold the 
mortgage. William Heller, R.D. #2, Cherry 


Valley, New York 13320. 518/284-2736. 


FREE CATALOG. Our catalog has never had 
a picture and probably never will. The reason 
— well chosen words can tell you what no 
picture can portray. Descriptions are plain, 
pointed, precise, and include all kinds, sizes 
and prices. Upstate New York and New 
England. Add a few words about special 
needs, price, etc.; it may prove helpful. Four 
Effs, Box 264A A, Manchester, N.H. 03105. 


FARMS, BUSINESS LOCATIONS, land, 
homes, 30 acres tall trees, pre-Civil War 50 
foot barn. Will consider leasing. Owner - 
Phil Gardiner, Mullica Hill, N.J. 08062. 
Phone 609/478- 2324, 

COUNTRY ESTATE - This 137 acre farm 
located 5 miles from Utica and has out- 
standing buildings. Property has 9 room 
house completely remodeled in every way 
including three bathrooms, aluminum siding 
and new heating system. Barn set up for 50 
milkers with a separate attached horse barn 
for 9 horses - just completed. This farm is 
outstanding and must be seen to be appreci- 
ated. Priced at $125,000 bare. Phone Zar 
Benedict at 914/348-1108 or write Barmann’s 
Realty Sales, Inc., at R.D. #4, Middletown, 
New York 10940. 











Wed like to say thanks 


Progenetics is the 
exclusive North- 


eastern distributor 


to the hundreds of you who 
helped make 
Empire Farm Days’ exhibit a huge 
SUCCESS. 


the Progenetics 


We appreciated the 


chance to explain our total breed- 


of (ar (arnation 


pap 


ing system — from the finest in 
sires to calf-marking equipment. 


We'd also like to tell those of 
you who missed the Show of our 


upcoming schools — the week of 
October 1 in Western New York, 


Y-TEX 


and the week of October 7 in 


Central New York. 


semen and 


FREEZE 
MARKING 


equipment. 


Remember, 
pends on your business. That’s 
why at 
just sell you the semen, we sell 
you the service. 


as mili 


iMeOrOOPraA tc @ 


our business de- 


Progenetics — we don’t 


p.0. box 880, 
ithaca, n.4. 
14850 


Yes, | want more information on Progenetics A.I. schools. 


Name 





Address 








December Issue .... 


LF} 


S36, 


Closes November 1 








FARMS FOR SALE 


215 ACRE DAIRY and Cash Crop Farm lo- 
cated in Seneca County, New York. Six miles 
Northwest of Trumansburg, New York. 43 
stanchion barn, 2 large concrete silos, barn 
cleaner, 500 gallon bulk tank and 2 farm 
ponds. 4 bedroom home, hot water oil-fired 
furnace; 8,000 ft. road frontage. Financing 
available. Contact owner, Francis Courtright, 
4275 Fairway Lane, Horseheads, N.Y. 14845. 
Phone 607/739-2522. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK dairy farms - all 
bare. Tell us 





sizes, stocked and equipped or 

your requirements. Adams-Miner-Adams, 
Inc., Realtors, Sherburne, N.Y. 13460. Phone 
607/674- Zoos 





GREAT DAIRY OR Cattle Operation. 130 
acres under plow. Pasture land to handle 220 


head of cattle. Electric fencing, 10 acres 
wooded, pond for stock water. Farm has 2 
homes. 8 room split level remodeled 10 room 


home. Grade A dairy setup. 112 stalls, drilled 
well, milking parlor, bulk tank, pipeline 
milkers. Feed lot capacity for 200 cattle, 


troughs, racks, chutes, 2 machine sheds and 
much more. 1% mile paved road frontage, 
short distance to lake and town conveniences. 
$216,900. Strout Realty, Inc., 17 E. Main St., 


Nanticoke, Pa. 18634. 717/735-0205. Free local 
lists. 
1200 ACRE FAMILY OPERATED _ profit- 


making dairy farm. $875,000. Request circular 
from Paul N. Boughton, Realtor, 11% Dolson 
Ave., Middletown, N.Y. 10940. Phone 914/- 
343-2783. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK Dairy Farm - 160 








acres, 140 tillable, 50’x110’ main _ barn, 
24’x40’ heifer barn, large 10 room house - 
owner must sell. Asking $45,000, terms. 


For this or the farm of your choice call or 
write Henry Engelbach Real Estate, 203 Mill 
Street, Theresa, New York 13691. 315/628- 
4447, 
STOCKED & EQUIPPED SHEEP FARM - 
Lake-area 90-acre New York farm comes 
with 80 ewes, 2 registered rams, 2 tractors, 
long list of machinery, crops at time of sale, 
and most of home furnishings included. 4- 
bedroom farmhouse in good repair. 20x60 
barn, 2-story poultry house, shop, other 
buildings. 70 acres tillable, year-round creek, 
pond, spring. 3 miles to large resort lake, 65 
miles Rochester. Be the lucky new owner of 
this walk-in setup for $67,000. — Blueberries 
& Vegetables. Owner reports $40,000 income 
last year from sale of berries and vegetables. 
200 Massachusetts acres, 25 acres in blue- 
berries, 15 for truck crops, fronts on trout 
stream. 10-room home in good repair, bath. 
Dairy barn, hay barn. Panoramic 40-mile 
view. On hardtop, hour’s drive Hartford. 
Make farming your career - $200,000. New - 
free Fall Catalog! 272 pages! Over 2,500 top 
values in farms, ranches, acreages, recreation- 
al lands, businesses, town and country homes 
in 40 states coast to coast! Over, 3,800 photos! 
United Farm Agency, 501- AA Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 


EXCELLENT BUY - 323 acres, 275 tillable, 








62 freestalls with automated feed, 75 stanch- 
ions, double four parlor, 137 head, full ma- 
chinery, five tractors, four trucks, large good 


home, big level meadows, exceptional at 
$190,000. *800 acres, 130 tillable, Lewis Coun- 
ty. Excellent land, 67 stanchions, new silo, 
remodeled Colonial home, 93 head, top Hol- 
steins, fully equipped, high income, $155,000, 
convenient location. *173 acres, 100 tillable, 
41 ties, pipeline, new milkhouse, office, ex- 
cellent herd 41 milkers, hay equipment, ext 
panded two bedroom mobile home is deluxe, 
$95,000. *288 acres, about 125 tillable, 33 
stanchions, expandable. 45 Holsteins, ma- 
chinery, large home, $75,000. *173 acres, 100 
tillable, 45 stanchions, bulk tank, cleaner, 
three bedroom home, $33,000. *110-+ acres, 
all tillable, 34 stanchions, bulk tank, wood 
silo, machine shed, four bedroom home, 36 
head, excellent machinery, top location, only 
$65,000. *10 room stone Colonial with fire- 
place, 160 tillable, 62 stanchions, outbuildings, 
silo, bulk tank, good land, $98,000. Free list. 
Brisson Real Estate, R.D. #2, Massena, N.Y. 
13662. 315/769-9387. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, NEW YORK. Ex- 
cellent dairy, 272 acres mostly tillable, 48 
stanchion barn with cleaner, 20x60 silo with 





unloader. Good 8 bedroom, 1 bath home. 46 
head and good line of machinery. Farm 
Specialist Realty, 1116 Arsenal St., Water- 


town, N.Y. 13601. 315/782-2270. 


FINGER LAKES AREA, New York State: 
190 acre dairy farm, 70 stanchions, main 
barn 45’x200’, 4 bedroom main house with 
fireplace, tenant house. $130,000. D’ Amato, 
Broker, Box 14, Clyde, New York 14438. 


M170 - 175 ACRE DAIRY or beef farm, 
Good 5 bedroom house. Excellent 2-story barn 
for 50 cows, with cleaner and bulk tank. 
Located on State road. Good area. Price 
$110,000. We have farms of all sizes for sale. 
Brandow Real Estate, Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 
607/652-3198. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 360 acres, 160 
acres tillable, free stall for 95 head, double 
4 Zero milking parlor, second barn for calves 
and dry stock, 2 silos 20’x60’, tool shed, 6 
tractors, complete line of equipment, 85 cows, 
40 head young stock, two houses, one nearly 
new with electric baseboard heat - $275,000. 
*202 acres, 110 tillable, large barn with 
DeLaval pipeline milker and tie stalls for 50 
head, second barn for young stock, 2 tool 
sheds, 8 tractors, complete line of equipment, 
35 cows and bred heifers, 25 young stock, 
beautiful Victorian -house in excellent con- 
dition, $150,000. Owner financing to qualified 
buyer. We have many farms for sale, free 
stall and conventional, stocked and equipped 
or bare. Call or write Lester N. Fuller, 
Broker, Riceville Road, West Valley, N.Y. 
14171. Phone 716/942-6636. 





ADVERTISING 


35 cents per word, 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 





RATES q 
initial or group of numerals. 


ITHACA, 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





= 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


MAINE FARM - CHINA. 240 acres (98 clexr) 
with good setting, 1 mile of road fronta <e, 
Suitable for beef, dairy heifers or horses. 2 
barns. Tie up for 25 head. Large tool shed, 
Newly painted and decorated 9-room home 
with forced hot water heat. 19 Holstein heif- 
ers and equipment. $110,000.00. H. Earl 
Megquier, Farm Specialist, Lamb Agenzy, 
Realtors, 645 Forest Avenue, Portland, Maine 
04101. 


WORKING DAIRY FARM - 270 | acres, vall xy, 
alfalfa and corn land, capacity for 90 milkers, 
pipeline milker, bulk tank, barn cleaner, large 
7 bedroom home, complete with cattle and 
machinery. Robert S. Petzold, Real Estate, 
Box 335, Owego, N.Y. 13827. 607/687-0541. 


NEW YORK STATE ~- 220 acres, 2 very good 
houses, barns for 100 head, silos, flat laid, 
nice location. A very productive farm, bere 
or stocked, owner financed. $160,000 bave, 
$240,000 stocked and equipped. We special ze 
in farms. Have many farms all sizes and 
prices. Richard E. Posson Realty, Ine., R.D, 
#3, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 


286 ACRES - HONEOYE SOIL, 3 barns. 5- 
bedroom, 2-bath house; also 4 bedroom tenent 
house. Excellent location. Only $135,000.(0, 
*247 acre dairy farm - barn for 75. Pipeline, 
tank. New cleaner. Two 16x50 and one 14x50 





silos. Tool shed. New 38 bedroom ranch hone, 
Additional small house. $135,000.00. *70 
acres - 4 bedroom house, stone fireplace. 


Good hip roof barn for horses. 20 mile view 
of lake. Outstanding recreational area 
$65,000.00. Owner finance. *190 acre dairy 
farm. 50 stanchion barn, plus heifer barn. 2 
concrete silos. 8 tractors and other machinery. 
Older home needs repair. Only $85,000.00. 
Samples - try us. Give phone number. Roy A. 
Tuttle, Broker, Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court 
St., Auburn, INING 13021. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL PLAINS - 280 acre 
farm needs a new 200-cow barn to be a top 
farm. $150,000. *Near Rochester, country 
home with 50 acres. Productive land, 2 barns, 
$50,000. *Seneca County, 140 acre crop farva, 
2 barns, drilled well, no house. $38,000. *Place 
to get started, lock, stock and barrel opcr- 
ation, 32 milkers, 50-cow barn. $75,000 corm- 
plete. Ralph Real Estate, 147 Genesee Si., 
Auburn, N.Y. 138021. Phone 315/253-6278. 


Dairy Farms for sale — 49 cow, 148 acre 
farm. Good eight room residence, two 
silos, bulk tank, silage in silos, iim- 
mediate possession. $110,000 including 
crops. 


80 cow, 219 acre farm. Good eight room 
residence, three silos, bulk tank. $165,- 
000. Stocked and Equipped. Exception- 
al financing to the right buyer. 


Many others available. 





NORTH EAST 
APPRAISALS, IN°. 


Ithaca, New York 
14850 


Call 607-273-7300 
Anytime. 





FARMS WANTED 





WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dai y 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalis. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real FEs- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
3193 or 607/547- 8218. 








WE NEED ALL type. farms. We specialize on 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Cel 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 18815, 607/384-9727 - Harold or 
Doris Hawley, Lic. R.E. Salesmen, Weedspor®, 
N.Y. 315/834-3281. 


QUALIFIED CASH.BUYERS want Massach: 
setts farms, especially dairy. Robert Collest: 
(established 1912), 816 Armory St., Sprin 
field, Mass. 01107. 


TRY SLISPTING it. (not a 
Paul N. Boughton, Realtor, 14%-Dolson Ave., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940. (You may phone 
and reverse charge to 914/343-2783.) 


FLOWERS & BULBS 
DAFFODIL BULBS - assortment of 25 select 





Ase ak 


exclusively) wit 





trumpets. White, yellow, pinks and bicolor’. 

$4.00 postpaid. Write: Oak Hill Nursery, 

R. 3, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 134389. L 
GINSENG 





GINSENG GROWS ton acre - worth $50.0) 
pound. Hunting case watches, bezels, tool’, 
growing, list 25¢. Woods, Box 1079, Lebanor, 
Missouri 65536. 


GINSENG & GOLDEN SEAL. Quality plan'- 


ing roots available. L. N. McLean, Route °, 
Richfield Springs, N.Y. 13489. 


GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. 
less than $50.00. 
Werth’s, 
52406. 








Build yourself for 
5 different plans - $2.0!. 
Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iow% 


American Agriculturist, September, 19,4 











HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. ; 
HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 











Petroleum, Inc., PO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13339. 

HONEY 
HONEY: (NEW CROP) - New York’s finest 


clover, wildflower and buckwheat. Price lists 
available on 60 Ib. cans and 5 Ib. pails. Sold 
by the ton or pail. Write: Howland Apiaries, 
Berkshire, New York 13736. 





HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 
call: Eastern A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 


SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. An 
equal opportunity employer. 


HELP WANTED on a modern dairy farm. 
Carson S. Bouton, Halcott Center, New York 
12487. Phone 914/254-5249. 


DEPENDABLE SINGLE MAN wanted to help 
on 50 cow dairy farm. Must be able to milk, 
drive tractors, and trucks. High wages for 
good worker. Andrew G. Cherniske, New 
Preston, Connecticut 06777. Phone 203/868- 
2710. 


MATURE MANAGEMENT CALIBER person 
wanted as assistant to herdsman and field 
manager on a dairy farm in Otsego County, 
N.Y. Must be capable of assuming duties as 
working manager in all phases of dairy farm- 
ing. Resume required. Unfurnished apartment 
available. Salary commensurate with ability. 
Call 607/965-8987 or write Roxburghe Farm, 
Box Q, Edmeston, N.Y. 13335. 

PERSON FOR SMALL country place, some 
horse experience. Semi-retired or retired pre- 
ferred. Box 369-HG, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
EXPERIENCED SINGLE MAN to work on 
dairy farm. Private quarters, meals, laundry, 
salary. Ralph G. Mitzel, Pavement Road, 
Laneaster, N.Y. 14086. Phone 716/683-8380. 
RETIRED WORKMAN NEEDS bargain-free 
farmer to invest in and help establish small 
business. Write: Box 148, Dundee, N.Y. 14837. 


























“Energetic young man with ex- 
perience in farm supplies, equip- 
ment, and parts interested in 
excellent future with prominent 
Sales Agency covering entire 
U.S.A. for several foreign manu- 
facturers. Location White Plains, 
New York, heavy travel. Resume 
to Box 369-HF, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


ML TENDER 
ARQ PRIVATE 


. senses (4 
< “89 


HARRY ENNIS, Sales mgr. says — 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full time 


field representative - salesman. 
Guaranteed income, training pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avai!- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 





American Agriculturist, September, 1974 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: MATURE, EXPERIENCED herd 
manager for a modern, 100+ cow dairy in 
Broome County, N.Y. Must have dairy back- 
ground and ability to operate with little 
supervision. Prefer family man — trailer 
available, but other housing arrangements 
can be worked out. Salary and fringe bene- 
fits negotiable for right man. Supply brief 
resume and references to: Edward Henderson, 
Jr., R.D. #1, Box 249, Whitney Point, N.Y. 
13862. Call 607/692-3009. 





ASSISTANT FARM MANAGER, kitchen 
worker, work leaders needed for therapeutic 
community - psychiatric halfway house. 


Contact Kent Smith, Gould Farm, Monterey, 
Mass. 01245. Phone 413/528-1804. 





MAPLE SYRUP 





MISCELLANEOUS 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12- 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


MAKE YOUR WILL! 4 will forms, ‘‘easy’’ 
instruction manual - $1. Moneyback guaran- 
tee! Sawyer40S, 324 South First, Alhambra, 
California 91802. 


WINEMAKERS - FREE Supply Catalog. 
Excellent Fruit & Grape Concentrate Selec- 
tion: E. Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 
64772. 

FARMING WORK CLOTHES 75% below new 
prices. Recycled workpants/workshirt set 
$2.95. Moneyback guarantee. Catalog 25¢. 
Industrial Surplus, 133AA, West Tulpehocken, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19144. 














MAPLE SYRUP, sugar, cream - wholesale, 
retail. Prices on request. Cook’s, East Free- 
town, N.Y. 13055. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps: 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 

WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RJ, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


KNEE PADS eliminate sore, aching and stiff 
knees. Made of soft but durable sponge rub- 
ber, straps are adjustable. $3.49 a set. Bar- 
ton’s, PO Box 233, Brooklyn, Conn. 06234. 
STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 
MAKE YOUR WILL! Four will forms, easy 
instruction booklet, $1.00. Guaranteed! York 
Dept. 1C9, 3017 Pualei Circle, 316, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96815. 

“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE’’. Folk-Cures 
for arthritis, asthma, acne, overweight, tired 




















blood, constipation, indigestion, wrinkles, 
falling hair, bedwetting, bladder. All for 
$1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Fort 


Worth, Taxas 76107. 


BOTTLE  COLLECTOR’S MHandbook/Pricing 
Guide. Easy identification over 2,500: new, 
old bottles. 18 categories including Avon, Jim 
Beam. Tells where to buy, sell for best bar- 
gains, greatest profits. Illustrated. $3.95 post- 
paid. Guaranteed. Cleveland Book Supply, 320- 
CCB Main, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


FREE INFORMATION on how to remove 
from your water supply - iron, rust, bacteria, 
sediment, tastes, odors, other harmful im- 
purities. Proven system. Economical opera- 
tion. Write: Sameor, Inc., 836-Q West 79th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago, Illinois 60610. 











BEAUTIFUL LARGE SEASHELL collection 
- bushels of others. From many countries. 
Mrs. Anna Otts, Canastota, N.Y. 13082. 
Phone 315/697-9800. 


YOUR BIRTHDATE may be the same as 
some living celebrity! Find out who and what 
happened when you were born, in a personal 
letter loaded with data about your day. Send 
birthdate with $3 to Confi-Consul-AG, Box 
670, Defiance, Ohio 43512. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
eer than Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
52-4596. 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, ‘Andover, Ohio 44003. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 938, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD2Zt inte eo Gusthruly DO25> Olivers: cbs 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
carriages. olf, not) listed, ask) for” itt?” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 
Massey Ferguson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger, 
Muir-Hill, County and Roadless - over 100 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, 
Inc., Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 
16115. Phone 814/474-5811. 

TANKS Farm milk tanks. Sell - remanu- 
factured tanks - Buy - your tank. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Arcade, 
New York 14009. 716-492-1693. 


POWER PLANTS ELECTRICAL PTO and 
engine driven alternators. 1KW to 50KW in 
stock. Dealer discounts available. Doug John- 
son Ind., Ine., Elkton, Md. 21921. 301/398- 
3451. 








Rubber 























Northeast Regiona 
Chianina Sale 


Offering... 


e 1 Embryo transplant 

e 40 % Blood bred heifers 
e@ 10 2 Blood open heifers 
e Several %4 pairs 


FRIDAY 1:00 P.M. 


September 13 


At the Felt Forum 
Madison Square Garden 


New York City 


Cattle are tested to go 
anywhere in the 
Continental U.S. and Canada 


Featuring consignments from these progressive breeders: 


Dr. Alexander Best, Toronto, Canada 

Birtic’s Beautiful Bounty, Hamstead, Maryland 

Calumar Farms, Portage, Pennsylvania 

Clove Creek Farm, Saxonburg, Pennsylvania 

Dundas Farms Ltd., Prince Edward Island, Canada 

Dutchman Cattle Breeding Systems, 
Wrightsville, Pennsylvania 

James K. Foreman, Hershey, Pennsylvania 

Hall-Middlemiss Farm, Dover Plains, New York 

Huntingdon Farm, Alexandria, Pennsylvania 

Mar Lee Farm, Woodsboro, Maryland 


Sale Headquarters: Statler Hilton; 7th Ave. & 33rd St.; New York City; Phone: 212/PE6-5000; 


The Lord’s Farm, Saxonburg, Pennsylvania 

PCS Farms, Honesdale, Pennsylvania 

James E. Quesenberry, Stewartstown, Pennsylvania 
Peter Rhulen, Monticello, New York 

Serendipity Farm, Rhinebeck, New York 

Topp Hill Farms, Hillsdale, New York 

Tuscarora Farms, Neelyton, Pennsylvania 

Twin Oaks Farm, Quarryville, Pennsylvania 
Waldbridge Farm, Millbrook, New York 

Willow Lane Farms, West Berne, New York 


Located only 1 block from Madison Square Garden 


Pre-Sale Party: September 12, Penn Plaza Club; Madison Square Garden; 6:00 P.M. Social Hour — 


7:00 P.M. Dinner 


Contact: Mike Rugh; 424 E. Irvin Ave.; State College, Pa.; 16801; Phone: 814/237-2656 Office; 


814/237-7103 Home 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Water- 
proof glue. Popular sizes stocked. 12’ to 80’ 
and wider. Box A-49 Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, N.Y. 13849. 


WANTED - USED PORTABLE calf barn - 
any size. Write: Nedrow Bros. Farm, 60 Dub- 
lin Rd., Lansing, N.Y. 14882. 


BULK MILK COOLERS. Sunset Tanks (new) 
at wholesale prices. We buy and sell all makes 
of used tanks. Get our prices and compare. 
Modern Dairy Equipment, Ine., Box 125, Ar- 
ceae New York 14009. Call collect 716/492- 
1693. 


AC POTATO HARVESTER for sale - dug 
only 200 acres. Ed Kosa, Ulysses, Pa. 16948. 
Phone 814/848-7203. 


DOUBLE SIX UNIVERSAL herringbone 
milking parlor for sale. Phone 315/564-5177. 


TRACTOR & COMBINE PARTS: We have the 
best available and the largest inventory in the 
U.S. We ship almost anywhere. Call/Write: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage, Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187. Phone 507/372-2911. 


STANDBY POWER ~- Tractor PTO Drive 
Generators from 12,500 watts to 80,000 watts. 
Free information - Katolight Corporation, 
Box 939, Mankato, Minn. 56001. 


FOX CHOPPER corn head, pickup head and 
7 ft. sickle head all for $2,000.00. Long 3- 
point backhoes $2500. Immediate delivery 103 
HP - 4-wheel drive Lamborghini $10,995.00. 
Russian Belarus Diesels priced $2850 - $7500. 
See before you buy a new or used tractor. 
See our equipment N.Y. State Fair. Don 
Howard, Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424. 314/394- 
3413. 


FOR SALE - John Bean Sprayer. 600 gallon 
tank, 60 foot hydraulic boom. Phone 609/696- 
0690. 


ATTENTION DEALERS & FARMERS: We 
have one of the largest supplies of late model 
used tractors on hand in Central U.S.A. These 
tractors range from 60 to 150 horse, such 
as - many John Deere 5020-5010-4020-3020- 
4010-3010, diesel, gas and LP. Also, many 
Farmall 1256-1206-856-806-706-656, diesel, 
gas and LP. Cases — 1070-1030-930-830-730 
and 2470 4-wheel drive diesel with cab and 
1470 Case 4-wheel drive diesel and 1200 Case 
4-wheel drive diesel 8-speed. Olivers: 1950- 
1850-1800-1650-1600. Massey Ferguson: 1130- 
1100-180-165-65, all diesel and some LP. Allis 
Chalmers: 220 Land Handler diesel, D-21-XT- 
190-D-19 and D-17. Minneapolis Moline: 1050- 
G1000 Vista - 670 diesel - 670 LP. Ford: 9000, 
8000, 5000 diesels. One County Six Ford 
diesel, 4-wheel drive. Many backhoes and 
loaders tractors. Several 2- and 4-wheel drive 
payloaders. Several Model 10-30-60 Hesston 
Stack Hands. Two 70-inch Seman Rototillers, 
pull type and self-propelled. Many 4- and 6- 
row 3-point cultivators. Many corn heads. 
Several trucks. Many 7 to 15 ft. Rome and 
Athens offset dises with notched blades. 
Several self-propelled sprayers like John Deere 
Model 600. For information call or write: 
715/423-4279 - Farm equipment auction sales 
held first and third Monday of every month 
January through May. First Monday of every 
month June through December. Our sale yard 
is open 7 days a week. Delivery arrangements 
ean be made for a very minimum fee. George 
Lucas Livestock and Equipment, Inec., Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin USA 54494. 
































Pee eR a bt : > 
This fancy % blood heifer is a May 13, 
1973 Folbo daughter out of an Angus- 
Holstein dam. She sells bred to Imilo. 


A top June '73 % blood daughter of 
Furioso out of a Brown Swiss cow. 





This great % blood heifer is a 
Friggio daughter out of a Brown Swiss 
dam. She sells bred! 


6-1-73 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE FINEST in livestock handling and 
feeding of beef and dairy cattle, we feature a 
full line of Paleo Equipment. We have in 
stock creep feeders, salt and mineral feeders, 
head gates, and holding chutes, portable cor- 
raling units and Sure Weigh scales. Contact 
C&J Ranch, R.D. #2, Box 91, Walton, New 
York 13856, or phone 607/865-5515. 


TRANSPLANTERS, FERTILIZER ATTACH- 
MENTS, steel drums, mounting frames, culti- 
vators, parts, wheel weights $22, 11x24 or 
900x36 tractor tires $60, 1275x32 $35, Inter- 
national loader, 140, Super A; mowers, build- 
ing materials, antiques, old tires. Phil Gardi- 
ner, Mullica Hill, N.J. 08062. Phone 609/- 








478-2324, 
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SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKET 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below. We'll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You'll get brand 
new, professional-quality products, GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK.- This is 
limited-time offer for new customers only. 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 


10” to 12” — $10.00 21” to 24” — $16.00 
13” to 14” — $11.00 25” to 28” — $18.00 
15” to 16” — $12.00 29” to 32” — $20.00 
17” to 20” — $14.00 33” to 36” — $22.00 
Add $1.00 for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 


Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pa. 16512 
3063 W. 26th Street 
Phone (814) 838-4011 


FREE CATALOG — For big savings on other size 
chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipment, 
saw parts and accessories— PLUS DISCOUNTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 


Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 43073-HD, 
Middletown, Ky. 40243 





Artificial Insemination Cooperative, Inc. 
YOUR EXOTICS HEADQUARTERS 
Semen is now available 

from these Exotic Beef Breeds: 


Simmental 
Maine-Anjou 
Limousin 
Chianina 
Murray-Grey 


Eastern A.|. Co-op. is the 
exclusive distributor in New 


York and New England for 


semen from: 


NEW BREEDS INDUSTRIES: INC. 
Contact your local Eastern 
Professional Technician for 

semen price and pedigree 
information, or write to 


Eastern A.|. Co-op., Inc. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, New York 14850 


Phone 607-272-3660 














NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


DOOR OPENER .- Electric door opener for 
milk house, milking parlor, holding pens or 
barnlot. Opens and closes doors with the 
touch of a button, gentle yet positive. Ask 
your local Agway for details. 

HYDRAULIC JACK PARTS for sale. Chuck 
Cicero, RFD #5, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 
SANDBLASTER ~- high pressure washer at- 
tachment for your air compressor, $29.95. 
Details write Monty Holt, R.D. #5, 11th 
Ave., Mays Landing, N.J. 08330. 

1973 FORD-5000 with cab. New 1114’ Ford 
disc and 3-bottom plow. New 8x20 tri-axle 
trailer. David Perry, RD #2, Eldred, Pa. 
16731. 814/225-3474. 

WANTED: 1 ROW DEARBORN Corn: Picker 
with 3 pt. hitch. William F. Austin, R.F.D. 
#2, Sykes St., Palmer, Mass. 01069. Phone 
1-413/283-9361. 

STOCK WATER BOWL .- Easy to clean, non- 
siphon, premiere water bowls now. with 
exclusive brass roller built in the nose plate. 
Approved by U.S. Public Health Service. 
Available at your local Agway. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 


























NURSERY STOCK 





FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. Large 
selection of standard and dwarf fruit trees. 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries and 
others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, orna- 
mentals, flower and vegetable seeds, berries, 
grapes. Kelly Bros., 907 Maple St., Dansville, 
N.Y. 144387. 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size Apples, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Pears, Cherries, Apricots, Plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D10594, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


“DISCOVERED SECRET” mums bloom 
within two weeks on baby 2” stems firmly, 
and again regular time in fall. Instructions 
$1.00, to Browns, Box 167F - RD #1, James- 
burg, N.J. 08831. 











PESTICIDES 


RAT & MOUSE BAIT. Agway Duocide bait 
available in easy to use packets of kibbled 
grain and a concentrate for mixing. with feed. 
Anticoagulant type like professionals use for 











positive control. Available at your local 
Agway. 

PLANTS 
RASPBERRY PLANTS for Fall planting - 
Latham, Madawaska, Boyne, Heritage, Dur- 


ham, Fall Red; also grapevines, blueberry and 
strawberry plants. Send for free price list. 
Walter K. Morss & Son, R-3, Bradford, Mass. 
01830. 





REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 

VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE .- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement places. 
Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nelsonia, 
Virginia 23414. 

BUFFALO SUBURBAN AREA. Quaint ham- 
let setting - 100 year old, three story brick 
building including country store style gift 











shop on first floor. Great potential to expand - 


departments and sales. Owner has other in- 
terests and will consider financing purchase of 
real estate, inventory and antique store fix- 
tures. Call Robert H. Long, Howard A. 
Potter, Inc. 716/634-4200. 


EXCEPTIONAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Con- 
chas, New Mexico. Only $995 per acre. Vaca- 
tion Paradise. Good long term investment. 
Easy terms. Free brochure. Ranchos Box 
2004AY, Alameda, California 94501. 


VILLAGE BUNGALOW, GARAGE, small 
barn - Lodi, Seneca County, N.Y. - $10,500. 











Owner, 1001 17th Ave., No., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 33704. 
9-44 WOODED ACRES, mature birch and 


pine near Park Rapids, in northern Minne- 
sota, close to many lakes. *5 acres of young 
black walnuts in Iowa - about 4000 trees with 
stream through property. Don N. Peterson, 
Box 132, Brownsdale, Minn. 55918. 




















@ Herd Health 


Your choice of: BASIC 
ANALYSIS including 
crude and available 8 
protein, TDN, Moisture, 
Acid Detergent Fiber, 
and Crude Fiber; 
MINERAL ANALYSIS 
of nine minerals; 
NITRATES ONLY, 


i 
i 
i 
SULPHUR, and 7 item i 
i 
i 
i 
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NYDHIC OPENS NEW 
FORAGE TESTING LAB 


Forage Testing Pays Dividends In 
@ Feed Economy 


NYDHIC Forage Testing Lab 
Cornell Research Park 
Ithaca, New York 


Rush more information to: en 








UREA, AMMONIUM, NAME 
WATER ANALYSIS. ADDRESS 
Another Dairy Manage- 

ment Service of New CITY. 
York Dairy Herd im- 

provement Co-op., Inc. STATE 
















@ Higher Production 


14850 





ZIP. 
PLEASE PRINT 


* Lakes Area Steuben 











REAL ESTATE 


INCOME PROPERTY in Florida. Two-family, 
two-story house. Newly painted, newly re- 
modeled and furnished. Country living. Price 
$22,000. Will hold 50% mortgage at 714%. 
Phone 904/796-9805 or write Charles E, 
Weber, 95 Second St., Istachatta, Route #12, 
Brooksville, Florida 33512. 


FOR SALE: CAMP - Chateaugay Lake. 3 
bedroom, 1% baths, fireplace, 114 acres. 
Seenic. Furnished. $28,000. Leo E. Maggy, 
Dannemora, N.Y. 12929. 518/492-7130. 


FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holidays edi- 











tion of country property! Over 5,400 new 
properties described, pictured - land, farms, 
homes, businesses - recreation, retirement. 


Selected best thruout the U.S.! 74 years’ 
service - 670 offices, 41 states coast to coast. 
Mailed free from the world’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inec., 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 





REAL ESTATE WANTED 





LISTINGS WANTED - farms, acreage, lots. 
Have buyers waiting. Please send full descrip- 
tions and price. Prefer listings in Finger 
County. Licensed New 
Jersey, New York broker. Peter Harrison, 
Ledgewood, N.J. 07852. 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or ear loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 38-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 


BALED SHAVINGS DELIVERED truckload. 














Call Clifford Hay, Cobleskill, N.Y. 518/284- 
7165. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 18021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104, 








SILOS 


GUTSHALL’S SILO REPAIR. Tearing down 
and rebuilding, extensions; roofs, Fiberdome 
roofs; white coating; permanent pipe; dis- 
tributors; unloaders and feeders. RD 1, 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 19567. Phone 717/933-4616. 








SITUATION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED - Twenty-one year old 
Animal Science major at University N.H., 
with previous experience, desires to locate 
anywhere in New England or New York an 
elderly couple seeking retirement or partner- 
ship and are interested in locating a strong, 
willing, eager young man. If interested 
write: Clayton S. Spinney II, 559 Sagamore 
Ave., Apt. 17, Portsmouth, N.H. 03801. 








SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 





proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 





TARPAULINS 


PLASTIC TARPS - reinforced to resist high 
winds. Stays down with easy to use tie-down 
adjustable grommets. Available at your local 
Agway. 








TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS - Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, also load binders and binder chains, 
heavy duty - low prices.- Prompt shipment. 
Freight prepaid for shipments over $150. 
Write for Chain Catalog. Phone orders col- 
lect 901/527-5601. Southern Parts Corp., Box 
7035, Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 








TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 
ing. 3 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 88225. 








TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 


groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, New York 


14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 








WANTED TO BUY 


CONV. ROADSTER, phaeton only. Any make, 
any condition 1915/41. Box 722, Paterson, N.J. 
07503. ; : 
WANTED: ANTIQUE BICYCLES, antique 
cast iron, tin toys. JAC, Box 742, Clifton, N.J. 
07013. 


WANTED TO BUY - A saw mill. Phone 
Boonville, N.Y. - 315/397-2704. ae 
WANTED - NATURAL COLOR barn siding 
and hewn beams. State price. I. M. Wiese, 
Main St., Southbury, Conn. 06488. Phone 
203/264-5309, Up a Die eheahs Wie eM ma 
OLD ANTIQUE GUNS wanted. E. W. Galvin, 
Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., Springfield, N.J. 
07081. 




















_LICKITY “CHIPSTER” 


... biggest little chipper 

on the market... 

will process branches up to 
2” in diameter...does a 
better job than many larger 
chippe 












eMawak Se a 


A small chipper that out-performs many 
larger units. Feed chute 16” wide, 13” long. 
Feeds branches up to 2” diameter. 
Powered feed roll stops automatically 
when overloaded then automatically starts 
again when cleared—8 H.P. Kohler gas 
engine. 


COMPACT 
SPLITTER 









The ‘Compact’? Log Splitter for homeowner, 
camps, estates, golf clubs, farmers and others 
who want to split their own logs for fireplace 
or stove wood. i 
Powered with 5 H.P. 4 cycle Briggs and 
Stratton engine with retractable starter. 10 tons 
ram force will split logs up to 18” in diameter, 
24” long. Write for details—no obligation. 


PIQUA ENGINEERING, INC. 
Dept. AA, P.O. Box 605, Piqua, Ohio 45356 


INTERNATIONAL CRAFTS 
Sth WHEEL TRAILERS 


replace a 2 TON TRUCK 


Many sizes and styles in stock. 
With or without hoist. 


BARRE SERVICE CENTER 


Located between Rochester 
and Buffalo — 10 miles 
north of Batavia on Rt. 98 
Albion, N.Y. — 716/589-5567 


icwcost POWER OUTAGE 


PROTECTION! 
CMEC 


11 MODELS TO 
80,000 WATTS 


Proven, dependable 
assurance of contin- 
uous electric supply. 
Keeps automated 
feeding, other opera- 
tions running. Could 
pay for itself in one 
blackout. 























WRITE FOR DETAILS 


BUXTON SERVICE, INC. asron G ASS On 20 


¥HONE A.C. 617-263-2543 
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If I told you 
I found a way to safely 
keep feed grains 
without drying, 
ensiling or airtight silo, 
would you buy 1? 














Safely preserved... the ChemStor way. 
You store and feed high-moisture corn without 
mold or danger of mycotoxin poisoning. And 
it often improves palatability and maintains 
nutritional value. At competitive cost. 

Used to be when you wanted to harvest 
early, before unpredictable fall weather, you. 
had only two ways to handle wet corn: With a 
big investment in an airtight silo. Or you 
could harvest slow and dry as you go. 

Now, there’s another way... 
the ChemStor way. You get the benefits of 
feeding high-moisture corn without all 
ag : of the expense. 

What if I told you that it’s fast, inexpensive Already invested in oxygen-free structures 


and flexible? That it doesn’t require a big or dryers? ChemStor lets you expand production 
capital investment? That you can actually to handle extra acreage or unexpected 
improve feed efficiency by 5 to 7 per yields without another big investment. 
cent? That it fits your existing storage? Talk to your nearby ChemStor dealer. 
Sound like a pretty good way to handle He’s listed in the column next to this ad. He 
wet corn or milo or other feed grains? can show you how the ChemStor way fits your 
It is. It’s the ChemStor way. To preserve feeding operation. Always follow directions 


wet corn with ChemStor® liquid preservative, | completely. This season. ..buy the way. 
you just harvest it, treat it, store it. In corn 
cribs or bins. Concrete or other silos. 


Any wooden buildings. In fact, almost the ChemStor way 


anywhere on the farm. Celanese Chemical Company, 1211 Avenue of the Americas, N.Y., N.Y. 10036. 
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Virgil Bushey checks supplies in the milking parlor. 
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Diamond parlor 


The Bushey brothers, Linwood and 
Randall, own a dairy farm having 
525 tillable acres in the valley of the 
Winooski River east of Essex Junc- 
tion, Vermont. Linwood’s sons, Virgil 
and Charles, are also very much a 
part of the farm operation...with 
Virgil having major responsibility for 
the new freestall barn that measures 
80 X 326 feet. 

There are at least three unusual 
features of this structure with its 
300 freestalls...and one has to be 
the fact that two comely lasses help 


Equipment may be complicated 
financing doesn’t have to be. 


At Farm Credit Service, we believe financing should be simple 
and straightforward. Our terms are clear, our rates as reasonable as 
we can make them... and first call on credit goes to farmers like 
you. With equipment and all operating costs climbing, all farmers 
need the best possible source of financing. For your credit needs, 
you’ll find your local Farm Credit representative easy to talk to. 
He understands your requirements, and as part of Farm Credit 
Service, he’ll be there, ready to help, whenever he’s needed. Join 
the thousands of farmers throughout New England, New York 
State and New Jersey who have learned that credit is only the 
beginning at Farm Credit Service. 


Your OWN 
Farm Credit Service 





Offering Land Bank and 
Production Credit Loans 


7m 
ee 


GOLA 


LAND BANK 


SOUL 
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man...uh, woman...the milking 
and milk- -handling area. a. Jaye Gordon 
works with Virgil in the milking 
parlor at milking time, and Anja 
Woltman is responsible for keeping 
both parlor and milkroom spotles y 
clean. 

Virgil comments, “Over the years, 
we've hired a lot of people at Valley 
Crest Farm...and I think, on the 
average, that the women have been 
more reliable and do a better job 
than the men.” 

The other two unusual features? 
Well, the milking parlor is a polygon 

. in this case, shaped like a diamond 
with four “banks” of four cows eac i, 
And a concrete-walled manure stor- 
age is aboveground at the side of the 
barn, designed to hold a six-month 
supply of manure from 300 cows. 

The parlor is equipped with |6 
milker units (each with weigh jar), 
has 16 stalls in a herringbone-type 
arrangement in four groups of four 
cows each, and features metal stimu- 
lators under each cow from which 
warm water (110 degrees Fahrenheit) 
sprays to prepare the udder after she 
has gotten into the stall where she || 
be milked. Water spray for each 
cow is timed for 10 seconds on, |(0) 
off, and 25 seconds on. 

“T think the water spray for mi:k 
stimulation and udder cleaning... 
and the mineral feeders in the frec- 
stall area... have proved to be two 
of the most valuable items so far in 
the new setup,” Virgil declares. 

A diamond-shaped arrangement 
within a rectangular room obviously 
leaves some potential dead space at 
the corners. At Valley Crest, though, 
these triangular-shaped areas are 
very much used... two on one end 
for catching pens, and the other two 
for a feed storage and general storage. 

The 16 Bou-Matic milker units 
clean in place, and this has worked 
well. All grain is fed in the parlor... 
in rigid fiberglass containers that 
have a plug in the bottom so they 
can be hosed out every day. 

“We were told by some engineers 
that we should have six cows in each 


(Continued on page 45) 
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WOMEN’S INTEREST 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 lbs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw p'l- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can _ in 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Fac- 
tory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage a! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


PATCHWORK SQUARES - from. children’s 
dress manufacturer. Pound of 4% inch print/- 
solid polyester squares (approximately 30.) 
for $6 ppd. Squares, 12 Cumberland St., 
Charleston, S.C. 29401. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES, 
(refundable. ) Boyean’s 
16146. 


MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaselé 5s 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - Great _ recipes for 
bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 














PL catalog 7 i¢ 


‘discount 
AA, Sharon, Pa. 














“FARMERS’ ALMANAC COOKBOOK”. Test- 

ed recipes for the modern kitchen! Hardcover, 
3882 pages, originally published $5.95, now 
only $2.95 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Glenn Smith, Box 1518, Dept. F-411, Akron, 
Ohio 44309. 
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This massive complex is a six-acre greenhouse. To the right is the ‘‘little 


house’’ that covers four acres. 


Bedding plants 
under the big top 


Bernie and Fred Swanekamp have 
about the biggest greenhouse in the 
world. It covers an astonishing six 
acres of ground and another one 
beside it covers four. 

These two Allentown, New Jersey 
farmers are the bedding-plant kings 
of the entire Northeast. This year 
alone they shipped more than 230,000 
flats of everything from petunias to 
portulaca, and they did it all in five 
weeks. This is the largest single crop 
taken from two greenhouses in the 
country. 

Florists years ago, the Swanekamps 
gravitated toward the bedding-plant 


side of the ornamental industry partly” 


because they liked it better and 
partly because they felt they could 
make out better at it. Once they 
had confined themselves to bedding 
plants, they expanded. Now they 
serve any bedding-plant buyer who 
is within a day’s drive of their farm 
in South New Jersey. 

Even if the main season for selling 
bedding plants lasts for only a few 
weeks, the preparation that goes into 
producing a crop entails months of 


ILLUSTRATED QUOTES 


olks go hungry, 
s he eating 
i well 


Ege een 


ve, sfoulint dant to 





“Dirty Dishes’, from the original pen 
and ink illustration and hand lettering 
by Milton. S. Levy —lithographed in 
sepia on parchment paper. As an 842” x 
11” print, suitable for framing, $2.00; 
professionally framed in walnut-finished 
wood frame, $5.80; smaller print in 
4%" x 52" frame, $4.55. Catalog, show- 
ing a large number of other ILLUS- 
TRATED QUOTES, with your order. We 
pay postage. Send check or money 
order to: 


CREATIVE ART PRODUCTS 


Dept. NP-9, 3849 East Ryan Road 
Tucson, ARIZ, 85716 
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work. First, since the houses are 
covered with plastic (Monsanto’s 
four-mil lay-flat polyethylene), they 
must replace it yearly. 

Bernie explains that if you did not 
have formation of sheets of ice that 
are blown about, cutting the plastic, 
you could get by more than one year 
with the plastic. You’d simply have 
to treat it with green inhibitor. But 
the ice is a problem, tearing foot- 
long gashes in the house. 

Once plastic is laid, and the fans, 
heaters and other plant equipment 
are checked out, it is time to plant. 
This is usually in February. Flowers 
are planted into pre-formed cubes 
of soil; hence the operation’s name — 
Kube Pak. 

Essentially a European (Dutch) 
process, the soil cube concept inter- 
ested the Swanekamps when they 
saw it being used by a man from 
Holland who had an operation in 
North New Jersey. They bought him 
out, built their own cube press, and 
started to market bedding plants in 
the Kube Pak which the consumer 
finds convenient, since each cube 
easily lifts from the tray of plants. 


Press 


Topsoil from the farm, shredded 
peat moss, vermiculite, slow-release 
fertilizer, superphosphate and hot 
water are fed into the press, which 
has dies that go up and down while 
a table beneath shuttles back and 
forth. With the aid of the 12 women 
who man the conveyor belt that runs 
from the press, 4,500 flats of bedding 
plants can be pressed and planted 
daily. 

In the greenhouses, the front por- 
tions are comprised of concrete beds 
heated by imbedded hot water tubes. 
Thus, with plants like salvia, for in- 
stance, the soil temperature can be 
maintained at 70 degrees for assured 
germination and early growth. Each 
house also has its own starting room 
where seedlings are started on 
benches. 

The non-heated beds are graded 
soil topped with a layer of straw 
which makes for easy laying, shift- 
ing, and leveling of the flats. The 
only problem with straw is that it 
causes a weed problem; in this case 
volunteer wheat. Each set of beds 
has a separate heating and ventila- 
tion system and two standpipes, one 


for water and the other for liquid 


fertilizer. 
When the Swanekamps and the 


50 employees they hire in peak sea- 
son are moving flats in or out of the 
houses, long “wagon trains” hauled 
behind garden tractors are used. 
When it’s time to market their nearly 
one quarter of a million flats of bed- 
ding plants to garden centers in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
the District of Columbia, Bernie 
and Fred lease 14 road trailers and 
tractors and drivers for the five-week 
rush. While seven trailers are being 


biti 


loaded at the seven-berth loading 
dock, the other seven are on the road. 

Fred takes care of this end of the 
operation while Bernie supervises 
the growing operation. He says they 
can ship 9,000 flats a day. The 
Swanekamps point out that bedding- 
plant growers in California, where 
the climate is more conducive to 
the industry, grow several batches 
a year. Here in New Jersey, only 
one batch is possible, so they made 
up for it by making that one whale 
of a batch... under the big top. — 
PA: 
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A Mix-Mill Farm Feed Factory 
is the “total” system for automatic 
feed processing. It comes in a vari- 
ety of capacities to meet individual 
requirements. For example, grain 
storage bins are available in 12, 
25, 40, 150, and 400 ton sizes. 
Choose from 5, 7%, 10, or even 20 
horsepower mill motors, depend- 
ent upon your needs. 

There’s a wide range of acces- 
sories, too. Grain roasters, 





soybean cooker, bucket elevators, 
timed feed delivery, horizontal 
mixers and auger component 
systems, to name a few. 

Your Mix-Mill Dealer is the 
place to go for automatic feed pro- 
cessing systems. No matter 
whether you make two tons per 
week or 400 tons or more every- 
day, there’s a total Mix-Mill system 
just for you. 

See your Mix-Mil] Dealer soon. 
He’s total. 


enn’ 


Mix-Mill, Inc., Bluffton, Indiana, 46714 


Ball-Well Farm Supplies 
New Berlin, N.Y. 13411 
607/847-5821 


R.C. Church & Sons 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. 13207 
315/635-3551 


Emory Hain 
Lockport, N.Y. 14094 
716/434-6987 


Joe Soper 
Hornell, N.Y. 14843 


607/324-1972 
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Long Range Economy _ 


For Your Next Silo- 
: Choose Between Two Great Si 
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ee 1Box 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 
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tity 


Burnham Farm Supply 
Wallace, N.Y. 14890 
607/566-8379 


Robbins Farm Supply 
Adams Center, N.Y. 14606 
315/583-5292 


Farm Automation 
Albion, N.Y. 14411 
716/682-5764 
Greenwich Dairy Equip. 
Greenwich, N.Y. 12834 
518/692-2080 
















Peotone: SILO CO., INC. 
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Zip 
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PLEASE PRINT 
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OUTMANEUVERED 


When the boys in cleats, helmets, 
and shoulder pads square off, the 
big battles are fought up front. The 
line that can get the jump on the 
opponents, out-rush them, quite fre- 
quently has a significant edge. 

Recently we had this worked on 
us, but in reverse. We were out- 
slowed. A support committee for 
Chavez’s UFW secondary boycott 
called a meeting in Syracuse to dis- 
cuss the strategy of the upcoming 
boycotts and picketing. Some of us 
went to the meeting to present some 
statements. Naturally, we had our 
prejudices pretty well arranged and 
so did the folks who came there to 
represent Mr. Chavez. 

They had one other thing going 
for them — a strategy, or game plan. 
Whenever a statement was made 
that might have dissuaded someone 
from his position, the meeting chair- 
man said, “Now this is not to be a 
debate.” I’m sure they felt that those 
who had heard emotional statements 
about the plight of the poor farm 
workers would be most useful to 
their cause if they weren’t confused 
by any facts! 

Perhaps enough was said to do 
a little good, however. Enough ques- 
tions were raised in the minds of 
some of the would-be boycotters to 
cause the meeting to break up with- 
out any plan of action being drawn. 
The encouraging thing seems to be 
that the potential supporters of the 
Chavez effort are beginning to hear 
enough of the whole story that they 
are asking good questions. If they 
don’t get good answers, they seem 
less willing to be identified with the 
movement. 


SHOT DOWN 


With two big breweries now being 
built near Syracuse, it seemed just 
possible that there might be a market 
for a new crop; I refer to malting 
barley. This area could grow such a 
crop, given adapted varieties. As 
with any section of the country, a 
good new crop which returns decent 
profits would be a welcome addition. 

The loss of the Cuban market for 
dry edible beans has hurt for several 
years. Some thought the ill-fated 
sugar beet industry would take up the 
slack but that just was not to be, for 
several reasons. 

Hopes were next kindled that 
perhaps soybeans might be grown 
profitably. Progress has been slow, 
and to date neither profits nor acre- 
age have been large enough to lead 
to any real hopes of a major new 
crop. 

Increases in corn acreage (and 
now wheat) have been the major ad- 
justment to the loss of the dry-bean 
acreage. Perhaps some increase in 
snap-bean volume has also helped. 

At any rate, we still could use 
another good cash crop. So, pen in 
hand, I approached the two brewer- 
ies to find out the prospects. My 
letters finally reached the right desks 
and were answered. To put it bluntly, 
they said “Thanks, but no thanks.” 

They have their present source of 
malting barley, plus facilities for 
malting it in the North Central 
States, and they gave every indica- 
tion that they would merely enlarge 
the volume there. 
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I suppose having been told “no,” 
one should forget the whole thing. I 
guess I’m a little like the eager bea- 
ver who was sure that when his girl 
said no she meant maybe... and 
when she said maybe, she really 
meant yes. At any rate, ’m hopeful 
that interested persons and groups 
may pursue this. 


SUPERPOOL OR ECONOMIC 
FORMULA? 


I've nothing against a superpool as 
a means of temporarily getting milk 
prices to “proper levels.” Proper 
levels are defined for this purpose 
as being as high as supply and de- 
mand justify. If there is room for 
price advances above the regular 
pool price, it is merely a manifesta- 
tion that the formula by which milk 
prices are now established is not a 
satisfactory one. 

Obviously, it would not be neces- 
sary to continually ask for hearings 
to request the secretary of agriculture 
to adjust milk prices if the formula 
was a proper one and was working. 
Equally apparent, a superpool price 
would be impossible to obtain if an 
adequate formula was in operation. 

To draw up an acceptable formula 
is no simple task, else it would have 
been done long ago. There has been 
some evidence that there may also 
be a difference between an accept- 
able formula and a workable one. 
It’s easy to lose sight of the fact that 
an economic formula must be free 
to move (violently at times) both 
up and down. 

All too often, fear of price de- 
clines has led some to build in too 
many safeguards — too much stability 
and protection. Now out in the real 
world where competition prevails, 
there is no save-loss provision. Prices 
can tumble until they reach a new 
point of equilibrium. Some people 
lose their shirts under these condi- 
tions! 

It’s generally conceded that it’s 
not possible to have the best of two 
systems. A regulated market, insu- 
lated against sudden and_ painful 
price declines, has certain appeals 
. .. but it does not, nor do I believe 
it ever can, offer maximum oppor- 
tunity when prices are on the rise. A 
competitive-price-structure formula, 
market-oriented, would respond with 
wider fluctuations (higher prices at 
times and lower at others) than pre- 
vail under a formula system which is 
not sufficiently market-oriented to 
truthfully reflect changes in econ- 
omic conditions. Under such a sys- 
tem, opportunities are lost. 

Only if one makes the optimistic 
assumption that prompt remedy can 
be expected from Washington, or 
that price negotiations between pro- 
ducer and processor groups for 
amounts apart from formula price 
can lead to satisfactory price adjust- 
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ments, can the present system be 
justified. The history of negotiations 
leads me to expect delays, ill-will, 
and possibly the necessity of arbi- 
tration. At best, arbitration means 
the substitution of someone’s judg- 
ment for a price determination based 
on strictly competitive forces. 

I guess I’m trying to say that I 
believe we should regard all this 
superpool fever as a passing phe- 
nomenon, and work for a long-range 
solution to our milk-pricing prob- 
lems. That solution will come in the 
form of a truly economic pricing 
formula . . . one stripped of all the 
safeguards and protections against 
price declines that keep it from re- 
flecting what the conditions really 
are in the marketplace. It is naive 
to expect enough courage and states- 
manship within the industry to get 
this formula written and adopted — 
but one can hope. 


HERE’S HOW 


From time to time, we've com- 
mented on the desirability of giving 
some study to the tax implications of 
a farm sale. A lot of you have asked 
where to get some help on this and 
related tax problems. 

Most county extension offices have 
someone pretty well tuned in on this 
problem. He not only can think the 
matter through with you, but can 
also supply you with some literature 
to take home for study. 


For New York’s Farm Bureau 
members, the record-keeping and 
tax-service people at Glenmont, New 
York, have expertise to offer. 

It’s foolish to make generaliza- 
tions, because I’m sure there are some 
exceptions. In general, however, the 
so-called tax men who help fill out 
your IRS forms have not shown much 
understanding or knowledge in the 
area of estate management. 

This is pretty specialized and 
doesn’t come along often enough 
that they feel they can spend the 
time and effort to become experts. 
There is so much money involved 
that it is poor business to’ listen to 
anyone who doesn’t really know his 
stuff! 


GOOD GUYS COME 
THROUGH 


How often we have marveled at 
the tenacity of some weed species. 
Researchers tell us that mustard seed 
will germinate under favorable con- 
ditions after lying in the soil for up 
to 40 years. We've all seen tall, up- 
right plants which, if repeatedly 
mowed off, will send out their flower 
stalks low enough to the ground to 
ensure a seed crop. 

Of course, birds and the wind help 
to disseminate weed seed over wide 


areas. In so many ways, some of 
man’s enemies seem well endowed 
to continue to plague him almost 
forever. 

Now we've seen a most encourag- 
ing example that the good guys can 
also survive adversity. A vacant lot 
in our town shows a few clumps of 
alfalfa and clover. The last possible 
source of legume seed on this site 
(unless one credits it to bird dis- 
semination) was when a livery stable 
operated there. 

That building burned down in the 
late 1920's. During the livery-stable 
period, there was a dirt floor, and 
presumably some over-ripe alfalfa 
and clover hay may have had seed in 
it which got into the soil by one 
means or another. Subsequently, part 
of the area was covered by concrete 
and by another building now gone. 

Without being able to establish 
how it came about, I’m assuming 
that the presence of those legumes 
on that lot this summer means they 
have more of that toughness, per- 
sistency and longevity than I had 
previously thought. 


VULTURES AND BUZZARDS 


About 40 years ago, a group of us 
did some land classification survey 
work in western New York (Wy- 
oming County). That summer, we 
saw three or four large, black, soar- 
ing birds which we called vultures 
or buzzards. When we asked at Cor- 
nell about the birds, we were told 
that New York State was far north 
of their range. 

Over the years, these birds have 
reappeared each summer here in 
central New York. We've seen the 
turkey buzzard with his bare, red- 
dish-blue, ugly head and impressive 
wingspread, as well as the black vul- 
ture or buzzard with his homely, 
black, naked head and lesser wing- 
spread. Even the black buzzard may 
have a four-foot wingspread, com- 
pared to close to six feet for a big 
old turkey buzzard. 


Impressive 

One of the impressive things about 
these birds is their absolutely un- 
believable eyesight. They will circle 
and soar away up there, and just 
kind of lie on the wind, with perhaps 
one or two in sight. Let one spot din- 
ner somewhere beneath and descend 

. Within minutes, out of nowhere, 
there will be three or four other 
“guests.” Obviously noting that the 
first one has hit paydirt, the rest zero 
in for some of the goodies. 

We've seen sea gulls do this, and 
maybe they too can see great dis- 
tances. It’s not so impressive when 
the gulls come along, though, be- 
cause they were mostly visible all 
along. Some of the buzzards come in 
from far enough away, or from high 
enough, that they’re unnoticed until 
they come slanting down for dinner. 

On the wing, away up there, they 
are a thing of grace and beauty ... 
making any human envious of their 
ability to ride the airwaves. On the 
ground, close-up, they are about as 
ugly as one can imagine. 

They belong to the same general 
family as the condor of the Andes. 
Those great and rare birds have a 
wingspread of eight to ten feet. I 
was fortunate enough to see one in 
Peru several years ago, and it left 
a terriffic impression on me. 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK ~ 


Mrs. Lisle German, Schodack Landing 
Account cleared 

Mrs. Stewart Beatty, Broadalbin 
Refund on order ‘ 

Mrs. Arthur Marston, Black River 
Refund on potatoes 

Mrs. Agnes Adams, Baldwinsville 
Refundionapolicy, s2 a.tertn 245.93 

Mrs. Emerson Carpenter, Conklin 
Balance on candy 

Mrs. Patricia Dominie, Canton 
Refund on map 

Mrs. Levi Nestle, Owego 
Refund on bulbs 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. David Byler, New Wilmington 
Refund on plants 

Mr. Clyde Miller, Sunbury 
Refund on plants ... 

Mrs. William Jennings, Monroeton 
Account; cleared 3s ieicetustesoceee ses 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs. Kenneth Jeness, Plymouth 
Refund on vitamins 


VERMONT 


Mr. John J. Welch, Hancock 
Account cleared 

Mr. Stanley Oliver, East Corinth 
Refund on potatoes . 

Mr. Hugh Rikert, South Royalton 
Refund on bees 


HARD TO BEAT 


A volunteer fireman has come to 
the defense of fireplaces. He says 
he is tired of hearing how dangerous 
and inefficient they are. He claims 
that nearly all fireplace fires are due 
to poor or faulty construction. He 
built a home in 1966, installing a 
metal jacket within his fireplace for 
maximum efficiency. Here is an ex- 
cerpt from his letter: 

“We have glass doors on our fire- 
place. Some people say that a fire- 
place is a waste of heat. I would 
like to show them my oil bill. Our 
house has six big rooms plus two 
baths, and it is situated on top of 
a hill so we get plenty of wind. We 
kept our home at no less than 70 
degrees all last winter, and only 
burned about 450 gallons of oil. 

“We also burned about 10 cords 
of good dry wood which we cut and 
seasoned ourselves. I will admit that 
it’s a lot of work, but I guess I’m 
from the old school. I like my wood 
heat. Used right, it’s hard to beat.” 
— Lester Hill, Coventry, Connecticut 


NEED A WELL? 


The National Water Well Asso- 
ciation (NWWA) has issued the fol- 
lowing guidelines for those who are 
“shopping” for a water well: 

1. Determine your water supply 
needs, and check in advance on best 
possible water sources. 

2. Insist on a written contract. 
Read it carefully, and be sure you 
understand it. 

3. Insist on full-coverage insurance. 

4. Compare all itemized costs and 
materials rather than the per-foot 
charge. 

5. Determine what local, city or 
state permits for drilling a well may 
be required; and find out who is 
supposed to secure the permit(s). 

6. Locate the well properly from 
the standpoint of sanitation and con- 
venience. 

7. Insist on a certified log of the 
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well and a statement of work per- 
formance and materials. 

If you do not know of a reputable 
drilling contractor, write to NWWA 
headquarters, Education Department, 
88 East Broad Street, Columbus, 
Ohio 43215. They can refer you to 
one or more in your area who use 
good equipment, high-quality ma- 
terials, and modern techniques. 

Additional information is con- 
tained in the association’s free pam- 
phlet, “When You Need a Water 
Well.” Direct your request for a 
copy to the above address. 


NEW CODE 


A new Federal Trade Commission 
Code, effective August 14, is ex- 
pected to reduce the amount of 
deceptive advertising and question- 
able trade practices of some schools 
offering correspondence courses. 

There is no question that a cor- 
respondence course may be just the 
thing for some people, and there are 
many reputable schools; but it is 
often difficult for prospective students 
to sort out the phonies. 

The Vermont Extension Service 
has developed a list of some of the 
gimmicks that have been ruled out 
by the new code, as well as warning 
signals to watch for should a sales- 
man approach you. For a free copy, 
send a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope to: Reader Service, P. O. Box 
370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


PACA 


Since 1930, the federal Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act 
(PACA) has served as the fair trading 
standard for the produce industry. 
Kept current by occasional amend- 
ments, it helps to protect buyers of 
fresh or frozen fruits and vegetables 
as well as those who grow them. 

All dealers, commission merchants, 
brokers and growers’ agents handling 
such perishables in interstate com- 
merce are required to have a license. 
The grower does not have to be 
licensed unless he also sells produce 
grown by other farmers. Coopera- 
tives marketing their members’ pro- 
duce must be licensed. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture points out that, in addition to 
protecting growers, PACA also 
clearly defines their responsibilities. 
A valid PACA license is not a guaran- 
tee that a buyer is dependable and 
financially able to pay. Surety bonds 
are required under this law only if 
a person has had his license suspended 
or revoked for unfair trade practices, 
or if he has been involved in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Good records are important when 
selling farm produce. There should 
be a written contract whether a 
whole crop or just one truckload is 
involved. To get more information 
about PACA, write to: Regulatory 
Branch, Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 26 
Federal Plaza, New York, New York 
10007. 


“While helping unload a truck full of cows at Millers Auction 
barn | got trampled and gored which sent me to the hospital 
fifteen days and laid me up at home for weeks. Mr. Pine has sold 
me over the years as North American has progressed in coverages. 
Now | can truthfully say it is the best for everyone to carry.” 


Mr. Moore of Johnstown, N.Y. received payment checks from 
local agent Frank Pine of Fonda, N.Y. A combination of North 
American policies provided these benefits: 


Medical Expense Reimbursement 
In Hospital Income 15 days 
At Home Income 3 wks 2 days 


$878.05 
889.29 
778.57 


$2545.91 


OTHER CLAIMS PAID 


Judy Weigle, Houghton, N.Y. 
Auto accident—inj. back 
Arthur Benson, Randolph, N.Y. 
Slipped in gutter—inj. back 
Gordon Grover, Conewango Valley, N.Y. 271.14 
Unloading disc, slipped—inj. shoulder 
Mary Green, Moravia, N.Y. ............ 1385.71 
Tripped over rug—broke leg 
Irving Lees, Cato, N.Y. 

Hit by tree limb—inj. head 
Norvel Reed, Jr., Sherman, N.Y. _...... 1758.52 
Playing basketball—inj. foot 

Ronald Legters, Clymer, N.Y. 
Fell from ladder—broke ankle 

Joseph Chwalek, Elmira, N.Y. _.. 704.19 
Auto accident—inj. neck 

Gordon Fox, Marathon, N.Y. een SOLO 
Caught between wall & plate—broke leg 

Rita Ames, Cortland, N.Y. .................. 1230.00 
Tripped and fell—broke ankle 

Rolyn Sanford, Walton, N.Y. _. . 1477.65 
Putting in silo unloader—inj. knee 

Albert Ortel, Collins, N.Y. 2... 
Chasing cow, fell—broke ankle 

Linda Tuttle, North Bangor, N.Y. 635.09 
Caught between post and loader—inj. fingers 

LaVern Grambo, Corfu, N.Y. ete Opal 
Fell off ladder—broke rib 

John Leach, Tannersville, N.Y. 
Slipped and fell—broke jaw 

William Smith, Jordanville, N.Y. —...... 
Playing football—broke arm 

Harold Robbins, Sackets Harbor, N.Y. 1038.00 
Attacked by cow—head injury 

Robert Bach, Carthage, N.Y. 
Unloading fertilizer—inj. back 

Lewis Keefer, Croghan, N.Y. _... 
Motorcycle accident—injured leg 

H. Leigh Goodrich, Avoca, N.Y. _. 
Wrench slipped—inj. hip 

Genevieve Johnson, Bouckville, N.Y. - 
Crushed between cows—inj. shoulder 

Fred Strussenberg, Hilton, N.Y. ; 
Stepped on by cow—inj. knee 

Larry Zoller, Fort Plain, N.Y. ... 
Playing football—broke wrist 

Irene Cutler, Taberg, N.Y. 
Slipped on step—inj. leg 


_.-.-.----$ 900.00 
2600.00 


. 1738.21 


574.35 


700.17 
288.60 


324.29 
450.00 
256.56 
269.28 
421.50 
356.13 
1320.00 


Helen Newell, Skaneateles, N.Y. 
Fell from trailer—inj. arm 

John Pawliczak, Goshen, N.Y. __. 
Dumping onions—internal injury 

Margaret Brundage, Albion, N.Y. ...... 367.72 
Cleaning clogged lawnmower—inj. fingers 

Geary Whiteman, Schenevus, N.Y. ....... 1663.90 
Propane exploded—burns face, hands 

Gary Weingates, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 232.00 
Motorcycle acc.—broke wrist 

Joseph McGraw, North Lawrence, N.Y. 270.00 
Kicked by cow—inj. knee 

James Kimball, Middleburgh, N.Y. 1625.70 
Pinned by fork-lift—broke pelvis 

Donald Harrier, Seneca Falls, N.Y. ... 351.89 
Caught in fertilizer auger—inj. finger 

James Tombs, Campbell, N.Y. _....... 565.00 
Caught in corn picker—inj. finger 

Albin Zaweski, Jamesport, N.Y. 247.60 
Inhaled insecticide, fell—head inj. 

E. William Andersen, Berkshire, N.Y. . 923.95 
Kicked by cow—internal injury 

James Cornelius, Groton, N.Y. .......... 1793.92 
Tractor tipped over—broke hip 

Clarence Brownell, Clyde, N.Y. 
Repairing picker—inj. knee 

Roland Wolcott, Warsaw, N.Y. 
Kicked by pony—inj. neck 

Kim) Kinsinan)) Troy, Pa: 23-2... 
Jeep accident—broke rib 

William Avery, Sr., Gillett, Pa. 
Kicked by cow—inj. back 

DeForest Decker, Kingsley, Pa. 
Tractor trailer acc.—inj. neck 

Jeanette Burke, Freehold, NJ. —..... 
Fell—injured knee 

Charles Vegh, Phillipsburg, NJ. . 
Fell off farm truck—broke heel 

George Van Nuys, Flemington, N.J. .. 
Hit stone—injured leg 

John Werbitzkas, Granby, Conn. - 
Caught in P.T.0.—loss of leg 

Rose Harlow, Ashfield, Mass. _ 
Fell—broke arm 

Claude Lehouiller, Johnson, Vt. 
Kicked by cow—cont. chest 

Pearl St. Peter, East Burke, Vt. 
Fell in driveway—injured elbow 


ee 177 
. 1087.20 


tt 9.72 
702.16 
712.78 
307.28 
185.00 

1038.04 
791.00 

1035.00 

1125.00 
229.00 
258.34 

1131.43 





Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 








And promptly 
forgot about it. 





They’re typical Myers owners. Because 
they’ve never had to worry about 
water. They’ve always had all they 
needed. That’s because at Myers 
we've taken the worry out of water 
systems. By making them from 

the finest materials. To exacting 
specifications. With the utmost care. 
To perform dependably year after 
year. And we’ve been doing this kind 
of thing for the past 103 years. That’s 
why you can install a Myers water 
system and forget about it. Like Ed 
and Judy. 


If you’re installing a new water system 
or paying too much attention to your 
old one, get yourself a Myers. And for- 
get about it... for years to come. 


Muers 


When the subject is water, 
depend on Myers to bring it up. 





DIVision oF 


THE F.E.MYERS & BRO. CO. McNEIL 


400 ORANGE STREET * ASHLAND, OHIO 44805 CORPORATION 
AVA 


This new farm building 


Yes, it costs 40% less than conventional steel buildings! 


e It comes in a complete package... steel columns and 
trusses, wood purlins and girts. 


e You get unobstructed floor space... no poles. 


e You put it up yourself... the average building takes two 
men only two weeks or less to construct. 


It’ll be worth your while to get the complete story about 
this AGRICONOMY building. 


PARTY CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


1218 Steuben St. 


Utica, N.Y. 13501 
Phone — 315-724-5593 





World's Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
Te Me Me Leh Mees eel Me Ye ieee 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560. 










!!WORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Matching pants & shirts... Sad D vit ee $2.78 
Pants only.__..... 1.69 SIints jonny vests 1.09 
Unlined jackets — Dark colors 36-42 ................ $2.99 

Heavy twill pants—28-32 ___._.. 1.75 


™ White shirts, small & med. 


adies Smocks S-M-L.............. 1.00 
_ Short counter jackets, 
Brrr ESIZESMie sekasg curt teat “ano 1.39 


size 38 only ...............$2.00 
‘Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 


| No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tan, 
'Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
_4 sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 


Diamond..... 
(Continued from page 42) 


group in the parlor,” Virgil com- 
ments. “As it’s turned out, I guess 
they were right. We've had some 
problems with setting up a rhythm 
where two people are working stead- 
ily in the pit without one getting 
ahead of the other. It’s somewhat 
inefficient to have four in a group 
because six could be handled just as 
well.” At present, 225 cows are 
milked in about three hours per 
milking by two people. 

Grouped 

Milking cows are grouped into 
three groups according to milk pro- 
duction, and a fourth group includes 
all the hard-milkers. If the “iron- 
uddered” or somewhat unruly cows 
were sprinkled through the herd, 
the rhythm of milking would be 
additionally hampered. 

As for the manure storage, it’s 
located so that manure may be 
pushed directly into it off a concrete 
lip. For greater flexibility, a metal 
cover can be removed from open- 
ings in the alley leading to the stor- 
age ... and manure dropped through 
to a manure spreader below. Yet to 
be satisfactorily solved is the prob- 
lem of pumping or otherwise han- 
dling the slurry in the storage to get 
it into a spreader. 

There is plenty of room to spread 
manure on land that is primarily 
Hadley loam... around 300 acres of 
which is usually planted to corn. A 
six-row planter rattles corn seed into 
the ground in 30-inch rows, and a 
three-row, self-propelled chopper 
teams up with trucks to send silage 
toward the concrete-stave silos. 
Upright 

Why upright silos rather than 
horizontals? “I believe upright silos 
have less spoilage and better labor 
efficiency,’ Virgil replies. “We can 
feed 300 head in 12 to 15 minutes a 
day when everything is working 
right... and that’s hard to beat!”’ 

Looking ahead, Virgil comments 
on some objectives: 

— “Wed like to expand the pres- 
ent barn to hold 400 cows, and per- 
haps some day put another 400-cow 
unit on the other side of the manure 
storage ...it was designed with that 
in mind.” 

— “We'd like to be able to operate 
the present 300-stall barn with just 
two people. This will mean adding 
automatic manure cleaners, and 
automatic-take-off milkers in the 
parlor. We think we should be able 
to handle 800 cows with only three 
people working full-time at the 
barns.” 

A question every farmer wants to 
know about barns involves the cost. 
“We have about $1,100 per cow in 
it now,’ Virgil replies. “And, by the 
time we put in the automatic cleaner 
and milker take-off, we'll have $1,300 
per cow invested in our present 300- 
cow unit. That sounds like a lot of 
green, but we think the barn will 
pay for itself in 15 years... in fact, 
the milk checks from the same num- 
ber of cows have been up substan- 
tially since moving from our stan- 
chion barn in March of this year.” 

The Busheys have an 80-kw aux- 
iliary generator, pto-powered, to 
keep things going if electric power 
fails. G.L:C. 
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see 

your Case 
Tractor 
Specialist. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GREENVILLE 

Frost Farm Service, Inc. 
NORTH CONWAY 

Conway Tractor & Equip. Corp. 
PLAINFIELD 

Townline Equipment 
SUNCOOK 

Richard Bros. 












NEW YORK 
ADAMS CENTER 

Coe & Petit Equipment Co. 
CHAZY 

Beauregard’s Equipment 
FAYETTE 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
FORT ANN 

South Hartford Eqpt. Co., Inc. 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Co., Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
NELLISTON 

Nelliston Equipment Co. 
OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 
PHELPS 

Phelps Farm Service 
PINE BUSH 

Pine Bush Equipment 
SAVANNAH 

Saeli Brothers 
RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SOUTH DAYTON 

Eckers Equipment 
VALATIE 

Borsh Brothers Farm Eqpt. 
WELLSVILLE 

Stevens Equipment Co. 


WESTFIELD 
Joe LaPorte Farm Equip. 


NEW JERSEY 
COLUMBUS 

Engle Farm Supply 
FLEMINGTON 

Poniatowski Brothers 
FREEHOLD 

Monmouth Tractor & Equip. Co. 


MAINE 
AUBURN 
Hammond Equipment Co. 
BANGOR 
H. D. Smith & Son 


BERWICK 

Blackberry Hill Equip. Sales 
FARMINGTON 

Porter Equipment, Inc. 
WATERVILLE 


J. E. McCormick & Son, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHESHIRE 
Berkshire Power Equipment 


RHODE ISLAND 


ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 

BRIDPORT 
Bridport Garage 

PASSUMPSIC 
McLarens, Inc. 








Time-saving expert 


Stop and think about all those time-consuming jobs that 
now require costly labor or back-breaking muscle. 
The jobs that are often put off and end up costing you 
more than they should in labor and crops. Isn’t there 
a faster and more profitable way to handle them? A visit 
to your Case tractor specialist could help you decide. 


No matter what your jobs, there’s special- 
ized power to handle them at Case. There’s 
no need to compromise with less than the 
most efficient design—or too much or too 
lithe power for maximum return on your 
investment. 

In agricultural tractors, Case runs the full 
range—12 power sizes from 39 to 176 hp. 

In the 39 to 65 hp field, 5 Case/David 


Browns provide a wide range of all-purpose 
and chore tractors. You'll like their quality 
and price. 

Need more power? 6 sizes of Case Agri 
Kings tackle the big jobs from 80 to 156 hp. 
And they’re topped only by the famous Case 
2470 4-wheel-drive at 176 pto hp. 

You need specialized agricultural power? 
Your Case tractor specialist has wheel and 


crawler tractors... loaders, backhoes, fork- 
lifts. Uni-Loaders in 5 sizes for your farm- 
stead chore work. 

And back of every unit is the advantage 
of Case dealer specialization. Your local 
Case tractor specialist concentrates on a 
more complete tractor parts stock and 
factory-trained service. J | Case Company, 


Racine Wisconsin 53404. 


Ji Case 


A Tenneco Company 
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doing something about it. 


From early to late... 


an NK corn canbe 
your best hybrid 


We challenge you 
to get higher yields 
with NK corn. 


The Challenge 


Think of your favorite corn hybrids. 
Was performance as good as expected? 
You know that producing higher yields 
takes an open mind, a willingness to 
try new practices and new hybrids. 


NK corn hybrids challenge your favor- 
ites on yield and overall performance. 
Plant...compare. We believe your NK 
corn will come out on top. 


Accept the challenge. After all, if your 
old favorite loses, you win. Fair enough? 


66 State Yield Champions* in 5 years 
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National Corn Growers. Association Yield Contest 

















PX420 


85 day 3-way cross 


PX 420 is an early maturing hybrid. 
Plants are medium height. Ears are 
filled to the tip. Rated excellent for 
stalk strength. Fast drying. 


PX442 


90 day 3-way cross 


PX 442 is an outstanding short season 
hybrid. Produces top yields of grain 
and grain-rich silage — stands well into 
the fall for safe grain production. 
Ranks high in standability. 


PX446 


95 day 3-way cross 


PX 446 produces a big, leafy plant 
with long, tapered ears. Near perfect 
standability of 9.9 out of 10 in tests. 
Big quality yields of grain or silage. 
“PX 446 is the best standing hybrid 
I’ve ever used,” said 3-time state yield 
champion, John Molodich. 


NOTE: Performance of all seeds may be adversely affected by many 
factors beyond our control. For this reason, Northrup, King & Co. does 
not warrant its seeds beyond the warranty imprinted on or attached to 
each bag of seed purchased. 
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PX9529 


100 day 3-way cross 


PX 529 has produced extremely high 
yields of grain-rich silage throughout 
the Northeast. The upright leaves trap 
more light for top yields under hig) 
population planting. Plants are me. 
dium height and leafy. 


1973 N.C.G.A. Yield Champions 


Conn. John Molodich PX 445 
Maine Philip Coburn PX 44) 
Mass. Michael Klem PX 445 
Na. David Morrill KE 49” 
Vt. Jack McNall PX 446 


Accept the Challenge 
We offer a complete selection of Su. 
perstars™... early, medium and ful 
season. Hybrids for grain, silage, mul 
tiple earing, high lysine. 


“SAVE A BUCK A BAG” by order. 
ing your NK corn by Sept. 30, 1974. 










Box 366, Buffalo, N.Y. 14240/Box 230, Plymouth Meeting, PA 15222 











Ford Blue 
saves loads 
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y way with silage or green-chop. 
Speed up your livestock operations all the way with Ford 
Blue. Team a Big Blue wagon with a Ford Blue tractor for 
bunk feeding silage or green-chop. Haul from the trench silo 
or field. Select the 500-cu ft 810 or 400-cu ft 808. Optional 
side extensions and steel roof, as shown, increase capacities 


by 1/3 more. Two-speed conveyor gives you accurate 
control. Heavy-gauge, all-steel construction. 
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Compact-giant works in close quarters. 
With 4-wheel hydrostatic drive, the Ford compact loader 
turns in its tracks. Handles easily, works fast. It often will 
outdo bigger loaders . .. especially inside buildings and in 
close quarters. Great for clean-up work. Air-cooled 30-hp 
engine ...40-hp water-cooled engine optional. Buckets from 
10 to 22 cu feet. Attachments include dozer blade, shown. 






gees 


A right size for every tractor. 


Ford Blue loaders fit almost all tractors... old ornew... G ; 

from 20 to 135 horsepower. The 772 loader shown here ona OMe IN aoe 
Ford 5000 is a popular choice for tractors up to 85 horsepower. let's tal k 
Lifts 2,500 Ibs over 10-ft high. Optional auxiliary pump : 
designed to speed loading. For still greater economy, choose We're listed on 

the 771 with 1,800-Ib lift. And for feedlots that have the facing page. 


outgrown most loaders, you'll prefer the 773 with 5,000-Ib 
lift capacity . .. mounted on 100-hp plus tractors. Rugged 
wrap-around frame provides great strength. There’s a 
Ford Blue loader right for you. And ask about Big Blue 
spreaders to complete your manure handling system. 


Tractors and equipment shown are fitted for various operations and needs. 
Prices will depend on options and accessories chosen. 
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Let’s talk. 


NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 
Florida Implement Co., Inc 


ARCADE 
Larry Romance 


AVON 
Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 


BATAVIA 
Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BINGHAMTON 
Tri-City Ford Tractor 
CALVERTON 
Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
CLARENCE CENTER 
Yonder Brothers, Inc. 
CLINTON 
Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
COLLINS CENTER 
Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 
Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 
North Country Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 
_ Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 
Dundee Motors, Inc. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 
ELMIRA 
E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 
Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 
Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 
West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 
Dodd’s Motor Corp. 


GRANVILLE 

Moore’s Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
ITHACA 

Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYONS FALLS 

Lewis County Equip. Corp. 

MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 


PERU 
Peru Farm Center, Inc. 


PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

Cattaraugus Ford Tractor 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS . 

Springer’s, Inc. 


SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
SODUS 

DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
TROY 

Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc._ 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 
NEW JERSEY 
ANDOVER 


Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FANWOOD 

Landpower Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 


Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 
See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 
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OUR COVER 


Not many people have ever seen 
cranberry harvest . . . pictured here by 
Joseph Albino on the Eagle Hill Bog of 
the Makepeace Company near Wareham, 
Massachusetts. 


STATE FARM MAGAZINES 
FIRST WITH FARM FAMILIES 
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We've just introduced an all-new automatic feed mill which features 20 
years’ worth of improvements. So we’ve prepared a new brochure — not 
only to introduce the new mill — but to candidly discuss the pros and 
cons of automatic feed making. We’d like to send a copy your way. 
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Mix-Mill, Inc.,Box 256-11,Bluffton, Indiana, 46714 
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MEDICATED 
TEAT DILATORS 


Super-soft 2 way 
action. Acts me- 
chanically to 
keep teat end 
open and in nat- 
ural shape to 
keep milk flow- 
ing. Acts medi- 
cally by slowly releasing Sulfathiazole 
from dilator into teat for prolonged 
antiseptic and healing action. 


Large Pkg. (40 Dilators) — $1.75 





The modern anti- 
septic ointment 
for udder and 
teats that stays in 
contact to relieve 
soreness, reduce 
congestion, soft- 
en udders and 
heal teats. The fast, lasting action of 
this soothing, softening ointment has 
made it the industry standard. 


9-oz. Tin — $1.35 










When your dairy herd comes off pasture and into the barn for the 
winter, be sure you’re ready to meet the common and often costly 
herd health problems that crop up during the winter months. Stock-up 
now... as three generations of progressive dairymen do... on 
the Dr. Naylor Dairy Dependables. Here are four to get you started. 








BLU-KOTE® 


Now spray or 
paint on effective 
treatment for 
Cowpox, ring- 
worm, skin abra- 
sions. Cover 
wounds with 
quick-drying, % 
penetrating coat- 
ings to reduce 


e 
ic ew ae 
BLU-KOTE 
pus formations, dry-up secretions, con- 
trol secondary infections. 
4-oz. Dauber Bottle — $1.25 
6-oz. Aerosol Spray — $1.50 
% 
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DEHORNING 
PASTE 


Safe, quick, eco- 
nomical way to 
dehorn young an- 
imals anytime of 
year without cut- 
ting or bleeding. 
One application 
over horn button does the whole job. 


4-oz. Jar — $1.35 





All Dr. Naylor Veterinary Products — developed by a practicing 
veterinarian for use in his own herd — are formulated, manufac- 
tured, packaged and sold by people who know and care about the 
Dairy Business. Available at drug, farm and feed stores or mailed 
post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N. Y. 13808, Dept. AA-10 


® BLU-KOTE is a registered trademark of the H. W. Naylor Co. Inc. 










FEWER PETS? 


Over the years, I’ve noted that the level of 
personal commitment to any proposed program 
bears an inverse relationship to the personal 
sacrifice entailed in carrying out the proposal. 
Everybody in Mouseville wants the cat belled, 
and will advocate it verbally at length, but 
volunteers to get the job done are awfully 
scarce! 

Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz stirred 
up quite a furor when he raised the question 
as to whether the pet population in the US. is 
requiring considerable food. He challenged 
critics of our animal-oriented agriculture to 
limit their number of pets, rather than advocate 
reduction in the human consumption of animal 
products, in order to have more grains available 
to feed “a hungry world.” 

There are about 32 million dogs, 22 million 
cats, and seven to eight million horses in these 
United States. It takes a lot of food to keep 
these non-productive members of our society 
going! 

We Americans have been patting ourselves 
on the back that we have gotten our human 
population growth under control. I wonder, 
though, if the pet population has been exploding 
even as we congratulate ourselves . . . and the 
net result is continued rapid growth in total 
food needs of people and pets. 

Shouldn’t the folks who profess to be agoniz- 
ing over the alleged food shortages of under- 
developed nations at least consider advocating 
that natural attrition be allowed to diminish 
the number of food-consuming pets by not re- 
placing those who die? 

What do you think? 


GOD IS A POLLUTER 


Not long ago, I visited with a geologist . . . 
and we reviewed some of the ways in which 
the earth pollutes itself. We talked about the 
millions of tons of plant-pollen in the air of just 
the United States during late summer, the smoke 
_ from dozens of forest fires caused by lightning 
strikes, the periodic “red tides” in the oceans 
that cause fish-kills so gigantic as to defy 
imagination. 

Our conversation ranged over the millions of 
tons of volcanic ash even now in our earth’s 
atmosphere...and of the toxic chemicals 
called terpenes and esters given off by conif- 
erous trees. Those latter chemicals form the 
base for a pesticide called toxaphene . . . so 
toxic that it is entirely banned from use under 
New York State Law. 

Looking back down the ages, we discussed 
recurring ice ages that totally devastated the 
environment, and recalled that the now-deso- 
late Sahara Desert (with an area equal to the 
United States) was once a tropical rain forest 
from which was fashioned the enormous oil 
resources of North Africa. 

The fantastically-productive loess soils of the 
Corn Belt were formed by wind erosion aeons 
ago, and the fertile river valleys were built from 
sediment carved by the water erosion of the 
ages. Man had no part in those processes, for 
they were already old when he first became the 
species homo sapiens. 

No pristinely-clean environment ever existed 
. . . for the simple reason that the very pro- 
cesses of creation are inherently polluting by 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


man’s definitions. Sure, let’s seek to minimize 
pollution created by the activities of people 
. . . but let’s keep perspective by being aware 
of the fact that God is a polluter. 


WHAT'S WITH SHEEP? 


For untold generations, sheep have been the 

forage-gleaners of the world, converting nu- 
trients from roughages (and some of them were 
mighty rough) to food that people can use. The 
Bible has many references to sheep and shep- 
herds ... the art of caring for the woolly animal 
was already ages old when Christ was born. 
' But sheep numbers are down sharply in the 
United States . . . nearly halved between 1960 
and 1973. In the Northeast, farmers in ‘the six 
New England states had 39,300 sheep in 1973 
. . . 85,000 in New York . . . 9,700 in New 
Jersey and 144,000 in Pennsylvania. This makes 
a total of 278,000 sheep in the Northeast. 

For the world as a whole, a downward trend 
in sheep numbers is in the record since 1970. 
Only Asia, eastern Europe, and Africa have 
been regions posting gains in this respect. 

Part of the reason for these declining numbers 
in the United States is the coyote problem in 
our West. No longer can Brer Coyote be legally 
poisoned very effectively, so he dines more regu- 
larly on a bleating lamb. In the Northeast, do- 
mestic (and a few wild) dogs are by far the 
greatest single deterrent to sheep production on 
a grazing basis. Not only are sheep and lambs 
killed by dogs . . . all sorts of breeding and 
lambing problems are created in an ewe flock 
that has been harassed by dogs. 

In the West, the Y-O Ranch is trying to grow 
sheep in confinement where they can be pro- 
tected from predators. My guess is that we'll 
also have to move in this direction in the North- 
east if we retain a viable sheep industry. 
Whether the economics are there to justify such 
a move is open to question . . . for one of the 
major economic advantages of sheep has always 
been that they could harvest extensive grazing 
lands otherwise not usable. 

What’s your opinion about the wave of the 
future as far as the wool-gatherers are con- 
cerned? 


HEAR! HEAR! 


There’s a cartoon strip on the Conklin bul- 
letin board at home, showing an official asking 
the king whether a rock group can have per- 
mission to do its thing in the courtyard. 

“Who'll clean up?” asks the king. 

“The guys who sell earplugs!” 

This is the age of overkill in sound... expo- 
sure to the typical musical group belting it out 
through those giant amplifiers in some intimate 
bistro is an experience in auditory torture! 

Over the years, I’ve observed that farmers 
are exposed in their work to long hours of high- 
decibel noise levels. Tractors (without cabs), 
drier fans, chain saws... these and many more 
expose farmers to the danger of hearing im- 
pairment. Sure enough, medical statistics show 
that farmers do have a_higher-than-average 
hearing loss. 

Only once have I observed a farmer... as 
you might expect, a younger one in his 20's... 


wearing a set of ear covers specifically to pro- 
tect his hearing. Personally, I'd like to see more 
farmers wearing such protection more often, 
After all, jet mechanics at airports wear their 
headgear jauntily, and seem to consider it a 
mark of status! 


BEYOND LINE FENCES 


While browsing through the bound volumes 
of AMERICAN AGRIcULTURIST published in 1874, 
I saw an editorial admonition that is as relevant 
as tomorrow. It goes like this, “Every farmer 
who can should visit some other locality. The 
Western farmer should go East, and the Eastern 
one should go West, and both should exchange 
places for a few days with the Southern planter, 

“By doing this, much valuable knowledge 
will be gained, and new ideas gathered. The 
farmer who travels will soon learn that it is in 
ourselves and not in our fortune that we are 
thus or thus. He will come back more contented 
with his lot, more determined to make the most 
of the advantages he enjoys, and better able to 
do it than before.” 

Within our own line fences, we can become 
rigid in our thinking . . . and become discouraged 
by our limitations. Pushing back the dimensions 
of our awareness is a life-long challenge; con- 
tacts with other people and other places are 
the best way to successfully meet that challenge. 


HALF A TRILLION 


In case you're interested, the national debt 
in dollars has passed the half-trillion mark . . . 
and the annual interest tab to the federal govern- 
ment is now 29 billion dollars. 

Every politician will fight inflation with his 
mouth at every opportunity . . . but he’s smart 
enough to vote for spending proposals that will 
make him look good to the folks back home. 
Plan on continuing inflation as a long-run prob- 
lem. 

Hopefully, though, we can collectively cut 
it to an annual rate that can be tolerated... 
those double-digit figures are dangerous! 


THE PASSING PARADE 


Here’s how to tell the difference between 
members of the two major political parties: 

Democrats buy most of the books that would 
once have been banned somewhere . . . 

Republicans form censorship committees and 
read them as a group. 

Republicans are likely to have few but larger 
debts that cause them no concern... 

Democrats owe a lot of small bills; they don't 
worry about them either. 

Democrats give their worn-out clothing to 
those less fortunate... 

Republicans wear theirs. 

Republicans employ governesses for their 
children... 

Democrats have grandmothers. 

Republicans employ exterminators... 

Democrats stomp on bugs. 

Republicans tend to keep their shades down, 
although there is seldom any reason why they 
should... 

Democrats ought to, but don’t. 

Republicans study the financial pages of the 


newspapers . . . 
Democrats put them on the bottom of bird 
cages. 
Republicans raise dahlias, Dalmatians and 
eyebrows... 


Democrats raise Airedales, kids and taxes. 

Republican boys date Democratic girls. They 
plan to marry Republican girls, but they feel 
they are entitled to a little fun first. 

Republicans sleep in twin beds — some even 
in separate rooms. 

That’s why there are more Democrats. 


American Agriculturist, October, 1974 
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Doc Mettler comments on: 





Brucellosis 
eradication 


Ever since one dark night on a 
jungle road on Guam, when I was 
told that all lug-nuts are not right- 
handed, I have known that no mat- 
ter how sure I am that I’m right, if 
someone tells me I’m wrong Id bet- 
ter at least listen to his side of the 
story! 

In the April issue of this magazine, 
I made a rather positive statement 
regarding brucellosis vaccination. 
Although recent events (see “Brucel- 
losis is Back,” by Earl Ainsworth, in 
the September issue) might indicate 
I was right, many people have told 
me I was wrong. 

Some say we should stop vaccina- 
tion entirely and rely on test and 
slaughter. What is the correct answer? 
During the past six weeks, I have 
spent hours reading, talking and 
thinking about the problem. After 
all this, I still intend to vaccinate 
calves on my own dairy farm, and 
to recommend vaccination of calves 
in most herds. In some herds, how- 
ever, vaccination is not called for, 
and would be better not done if we 
are ever to completely eradicate 
brucellosis. 


Important 


Most important...whether we 
are to vaccinate or not... all of us 
have to return to the old principles 
of disease prevention that our com- 
placency has made us forget... and 
that modern dairy cattle housing 
makes a necessity if we are to sur- 
vive in the dairy business. 

Vaccination of calves (beef or 
dairy) against brucellosis is, under 
most circumstances, effective on only 
two out of three animals. In a real 
hot outbreak, it may be almost com- 
pletely ineffective. In herds where 
the infection is around, it may seem 
to be completely effective because 

- the young animal is constantly ex- 
posed. 

The apparent success in eradicat- 
ing hog cholera by stopping vacci- 


nation has been used to illustrate 


why we should stop brucellosis vac- . 


cination in cattle. But in hogs we 
are dealing with animals of a life 
span of two or three years, that 
multiply rapidly, and usually make 
only one change of farm from the 
time they are farrowed until they 
go to slaughter. Contrast this with 
cattle, which are moved from farm 
to farm constantly and produce single 
calves instead of litters. 


Compared 


Back in 1935, some tried to com- 
pare brucellosis eradication to tuber- 
culosis eradication. Even at _ its 
worst, TB spreads much more slowly 
than brucellosis, no vaccination is 
available, and animals will react to 
a. simple test, usually before they 
become spreaders. With brucellosis, 
a cow can abort and spread the dis- 
ease to an entire herd before she 
will react to the blood test. 
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True, as long as we use a live 
vaccine, we can never really elimi- 
nate the disease. As I stated last 
April, however, many parts of the 
United States are not yet ready for 
eradication instead of vaccination. 
Here in the Northeast, we probably 
are ready to cut back on brucellosis 
vaccination, but we must be careful. 

A recent issue of The Journal of 
the American Veterinary Medical 
Society listed five reasons for vacci- 
nation, as given by the Wisconsin 
Veterinary Medical Society. They are: 

1. For herd protection, since no 
herd owner will be completely pro- 
tected until the disease is eradicated 
nationally. 

2. Vaccinated herds have fewer 
reactors than herds where little or 
no calfhood vaccination is done. 

3. Several states will not permit 
interstate movement of non-vacci- 
nated cattle. 

4, Southeastern states, which are 
experiencing brucellosis problems, 
import thousands of replacement 
cattle from Wisconsin, and they want 
...and will pay a premium for... 
vaccinated heifers. 

5. Increased value of the vacci- 
nated animals offered for sale is 
several times the cost of the vacci- 
nation program. 


Modify 


I would like to modify this to a 
list of types of herds that should 
and should not have calves vacci- 
nated, for the Northeast only. Herds 
that should vaccinate: 

1. Those where most replacements 
are purchased. 

2. Those where selling replace- 
ments is a business. 

3. Those where a neighboring herd 
has had brucellosis problems in re- 
cent years. 

Herds that should not vaccinate: 

1. Those that raise all their own 
replacements. 

2. Purchased herds which have a 
selected market where vaccination 
is not allowed. 

3. Herds with raw milk permits. 


Age Limits 

Where vaccination is done, it 
should be done at from three to six 
months of age. I am told that, con- 
trary to my own belief, a three- 
month-old calf has as much chance 
of a good immunity (two chances 
in three) as an older calf, and is less 
apt to carry a titer which will con- 
fuse testing results. 

All of the preceding may be open 
to disagreement, but for the present 
it is the best I can recommend. What 
follows will be easy to disagree with 
because it is distasteful, yet I believe 
it to be necessary in all herds, 
whether vaccinated or not. My rec- 
ommendations will not only help to 
prevent brucellosis, but tempered 
with a little common sense they will 
be a deterrent to winter dysentery, 


shipping fever complex, IBR, BVD, 
and many other profit-robbing cat- 
tle diseases: 

1. Admit no animal of breeding 
age to your herd without a clean 
blood test. 

2. Do not allow even a clean- 
tested animal to mix with the rest 
of the herd until it has passed a 
second clean blood test at 30 days. 

3. Wash and disinfect your foot- 
wear both before and after visiting 
other farms. 

4. Do not hesitate to demand that 
all visitors to your farm, from sani- 
tary inspectors and meter readers to 
salesmen and repairmen, disinfect 
their footwear before and after going 
anywhere beyond your milkroom. 
(Your veterinarian and inseminator 
always do this; how about the rest 
of your visitors?) 

5. Make sure the cattle truck and 
milk pickup truck can get to your 
farm, load and leave without having 
to drive through areas where cattle 
have access. Neither driver should 
ever be asked to go beyond your 
milkroom. 

6. When you send a cow to the 
beef auction, go into your barn and 
halter the animal without dragging 
the rope. Do not go up into the 
truck. When you are done, wash 
and disinfect your footwear and 
clean up and bury any bedding that 
may have fallen from the truck. 

7. When you purchase cattle or 
take cattle to sales or fairs, be sure 
the truck used is cleaned and disin- 
fected. Whether it be truck or boots, 
disinfection without cleaning and 
washing is worthless. 

8. If a cow aborts, isolate her as 
soon as possible and have her blood 
tested. Ask your veterinarian if he 
wants the fetus for study or if you 
should bury it. If you suspect brucel- 
losis, and all tests are negative, retest 
in two or three weeks. Remember 
that a cow can abort from brucel- 
losis and spread the disease weeks 
before she reacts to the test. 

Yes, some of the above seem fussy 
to the point of being ridiculous, but 
with your investment and the disas- 
trous results that a disease break 
could bring about, you can’t afford 
not to be fussy! 

Brucellosis may be _ eliminated 
some day if we all work together, 
and then there will be no need to 
vaccinate against it. In the mean- 
time, we will have to keep an open 
mind and act as common sense dic- 
tates. Regardless of what happens, 
we can never afford to relax our 
disease prevention measures. 

















‘When | told dad I'd like to meet some neat 
chicks — he sent me out here to clean up the 
hen house!”’ 


Where you bu 


PAM cael 
today as whai 


you buy. _s 
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NEW YORK 
Adams 


C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Akron 

Blew Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Brant 

Gugino Farm Equipment 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton . 

Robinson Farm Equipment Co., | 
Cazenovia , 

J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 

Burke’s Hardware & Garage, Inc, 
Cortland 

Maxon International, Inc. 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 

Kafferlin. International Sales, Inc. 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
North Java 

Ortner’s 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 
Perry 

Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Yorkshire 

Helbig Equipment Co., Inc. 





When you need a part 


no one gives better service 


than your IH dealer. 


Normally, your IH dealer will 
have the part you need in stock. 
Even during the materials short- 
age, he’s filling most parts re- 
quests immediately. 

He'd like to do even better. So 
this year, TH dealers have in- 
creased their already-large inven- 
tories...we have shipped 45% 
more parts this year than in ’73*. 

But on the rare occasion he 
doesn’t stock your part? 

‘That's when dealing with your 
IH dealer really pays off! Be- 
cause he alone can take advan- 
rage of the best “on line” com- 
puterized parts system in the 
business. 


What that means is simply 
this: Your dealer telephones his 
Parts Distribution Center. While 
on the telephone, through an 
elaborate computer network, he 
has instant access to this huge 
local supply and with ten other 
parts centers. Most important 
(and unique), your dealer can 
find out if your part is available, 
and where it s coming from. 

Within seconds—your part is 
located, your order confirmed 
and delivery instructions pro- 
cessed. Your part can be on its 
way the same day. By truck, bus, 


parcel post, express or jet air 
freight— whichever _transporta- 





tion your dealer specifies when 
ordering. 

Even for parts not immediately 
available in our system (those on 
back-order status, for example), 
you can get instant notice, and 
expediting service can be re- 


quested at that time. 


‘The best emergency parts sys- 
tem in the business: Only your 
IH dealer has it. But the way he’s 
stocked, you may never need it. 
*Nov. to Apr. 1973 & 1974 periods 
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How much does itcost — 


not to have 


— the right tractor? 


Every farmer has to face up to his 
own answer. Where does practical 
investing in farm machinery end... 
and where would an investment 
result in a profitable saving of time, 
muscle, labor and crops? 

The conventional farm tractor is a 
prime example. Under favorable 
weather conditions, a given size 
tractor might be adequate. Given ad- 
verse conditions or a change of crop- 
ping, inadequate. It pays to talk with 
the man who offers an impartial 
choice of 12 power sizes... your 
local Case tractor specialist. He has 


Case/David Brown from 39 to 65 hp, 
Case from 80 to 176 hp. 

The Uni-Loader® is another ex- 
ample of how today’s farmer has 
changed his thinking about equip- 
ment investment. Time was when a 
stock farm loader was considered 
adequate... augmented by a liberal 
dose of the wheelbarrow, shovel and 
manual labor. Now with a Uni-Loader, 
one man handles the job in a fraction 
of the time. 

There are 5 Uni-Loader models— 
one best for you. Working in cramped 
quarters? The Case 1816 Uni-Loader 


maneuvers through a 36-inch open- 
ing with ease. Want bigger capacity 
with the smooth efficiency of hydro- 
static drive. Choose the new 32 hp 
Case 1830. 

No matter what you need: whee! 
tractors or crawlers, loaders, back- 


‘hoes, fork lifts, compacts, your Case 


tractor specialist is the man to see. 
He can afford to think like you... in 
terms of the tractor that will best pay 
its way. J | Case Company, Racine 


Wisconsin 53404. 


Jil Case 


A Tenneco Company 





doing something about tt. 






















































































NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GREENVILLE 

Frost Farm Service, Inc. 
NORTH CONWAY 

Conway Tractor & Equip. Corp. 
PLAINFIELD 

Townline Equipment 
SUNCOOK 

Richard Bros. 


NEW YORK 
ADAMS CENTER 

Coe & Petit Equipment Co. 
CHAZY 

Beauregard’s Equipment 
FAYETTE 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
FORT ANN 

South Hartford Eqpt. Co., Inc. 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Co., Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
NELLISTON 

Nelliston Equipment Co. 
OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 
PHELPS 

Phelps Farm Service 
PINE BUSH 

Pine Bush Equipment 
SAVANNAH 

Saeli Brothers 
RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SCHAGHTICOKE ; 

Norman W. Allen 
SOUTH DAYTON 

Eckers Equipment 
VALATIE 

Borsh Brothers Farm Eqpt. 
WELLSVILLE 

Stevens Equipment Co. 


WESTFIELD 
Joe LaPorte Farm Equip. 


NEW JERSEY 
COLUMBUS 
Engle Farm Supply 


FLEMINGTON 

Poniatowski Brothers 
FREEHOLD 

Monmouth Tractor & Equip. Co. 


MAINE 
AUBURN 


Hammond Equipment Co. 
BANGOR 

H. D. Smith & Son 
BERWICK 

Blackberry Hill Equip. Sales 
FARMINGTON 

Porter Equipment, Inc. 
WATERVILLE 


J. E. McCormick & Son, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHESHIRE 
Berkshire Power Equipment 


RHODE ISLAND 
ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 
BRIDPORT 
Bridport Garage 
PASSUMPSIC 
McLarens, Inc. 





Agriculture Secretary Earl L. 
Butz tried a new one the other day, 
a “mini-outlook conference” to 
review demand-supply-price _pros- 
pects for agriculture at home and 
abroad. The results made it clear 
the Secretary had three main pur- 
poses in mind. 

First, and most important, he 
wanted to reassure the American 
public that all is well on the farm 
and food front, that shortages do not 
threaten, that food at home will be 
ample. “There is absolutely no basis 
for panic concerning the country’s 
food supply,” he said, “either for the 
rest of 1974 or in 1975.” 

Second, Butz wanted to reassure 
dairymen, poultrymen, and livestock 
producers in the Northeast and else- 
where that feed will be adequate 
if high priced; that while the price- 
cost squeeze makes for rough going, 
the going will be better on down the 
road a piece. 

Third, the Secretary plainly wanted 
to underline once again his strong 
opposition to export controls. Con- 
sumer organizations, numerous law- 
makers, and international groups 
continue to exhibit public concern 
that the government is not at least 
organizing a standby program for 
export controls if they should be 
required. 

Butz is skittish even about talking 
of a standby plan for fear that it 
would trigger scare, layby purchases 
by foreign customers. 

Farm organizations and commodity 
groups are supporting Butz’s stand 
on exports, but some of them without 
notable enthusiasm. Grain producers 
are understandably gung-ho for keep- 
ing export channels wide open; 
dairymen, livestock operators, and 
poultry producers, as their feed costs 
keep rising are reviewing the options. 

Recently, the National Broiler 
Council’s board issued a resolution 
that was sent ‘to President Ford's 
economic advisers, key lawmakers 
and cabinet members among others, 
which began: “At this time, the 
National Broiler Council does not 
recommend imposition of export 
controls; however ...a clear policy 
on export controls should be set 
forth taking into consideration a fair 
allocation between domestic and 
foreign demand to avoid chaos in 
the United States livestock and food 
industry and to control rising food 
prices... 3.3 

Meanwhile, back at the mini-out- 
look meeting, aides to Secretary 
Butz forecast “a sharp decline in 
broiler marketings this fall.” Supplies 
in the first half of 1975, they said, 
might run 10 to 20 percent less than 
the same period of 1974, and they 
concluded: “The decline in broiler 
marketings later this year may result 
in a less than usual seasonal price 
decline this fall. Price strength is 
likely early next year, but advances 
will be tempered by large supplies 
of nonfed beef.” 


by Jay Richter 


Washington — 


report 


Other outlook highlights as Butz 
and his men saw them — 

* A corn crop of five billion bushels 
is much less than had been projected 
early in the season, but still a big 
crop — fourth largest in history. 
Grain supplies will be tight at home 
and overseas, but adequate. Do not 
look for “any significant rebuilding 
of stocks.” 

* While broiler supplies will be 
down this fall, there should be some 


more pork in the fourth quarter, and - 


also more beef. In the first half of 
next year, shorter supplies of both 
broilers and pork will be offset in 
large measure by greater supplies 
of beef coming off grass. 

* Milk production this year may 
be about 1% percent below last year. 
Milk prices likely will rise seasonally 
this fall and winter. 

* Net farm income is going down 
from the record ’73 level due to the 
cost squeeze. Farmers’ cash receipts 
in ’74 will increase substantially, but 
high production expenses and _ re- 
duced government payments will 
more than offset the gain in receipts. 
Net farm income will be around $27 
billion, a drop of more than $5 bil- 
lion from last year’s record. 

What part would USDA play in 
President Ford’s plan to fight infla- 
tion? Farmers are hurt more by 
inflation than anybody, said Butz, 
because their prices fluctuate while 
their production costs don’t go any- 
where but up. He said USDA would 
help fight inflation by cutting its 
own budget where possible, and by 
helping farmers to get sorely needed 
production inputs. 


Generally, President Ford and Sec- 
retary Butz see agriculture through 
the same eyes. Both want to move 
still further away from government 
involvement in farm affairs, toward 
freer markets and still more inter- 
national trade in farm products. 

Ford has described himself as “a 
conservative in fiscal policy, a mod- 
erate in domestic policy and an in- 
ternationalist in foreign policy,” a 
description that fits Butz about as 
well as the President. Ford has said 
he wants Butz to stay on the job, 
and the Secretary apparently will be 
happy to remain at least until after 
the November congressional elec- 
tions, and perhaps beyond this year. 

Should the Secretary leave toward 
the end of this year, or early next, 
it probably will be with the best of 
good will on both his and the Presi- 
dent’s part. Butz is now 65, eligible 
for retirement, and generally happy 
with his record at USDA, a record 
that time could tarnish, what with 
the severe economic problems now 
confronting agriculture and the 
nation. 

Recent years have been good ones 
for farmers, a fact that Butz and 
other administration leaders under- 
standably stress, whatever the degree 
of credit they deserve. For the first 


- 


time in modern history, the income 
of farm families is about equal to 
that of other families in the nation. 

How Butz sees it today, however, 
may have little to do with tomorrow. 
Tomorrow, the fate of agriculture 
and farmers will depend in large 
measure on what President Ford 
does, or does not do, about inflation. 
Raging inflation is his first and most 
crucial order of business, and a 
greater enemy of farmers than any 
other citizens with the possible 
exception of those on fixed incomes. 

Will President Ford do what has 
to be done about inflation? For 
example — 

Will he make a substantial cut in 
the astronomic federal budget of 
$305 billion? To do that, he’ll have 
to take some money out of the mili- 
tary despite his understandable con- 
cern for defense, because that’s 
where so much of the money is. 

Even Senator Barry Goldwater, 
R.-Ariz., probably the most defense- 
conscious lawmaker on Capitol Hill, 
has said that a 10 percent across- 
the-board cut could be made in 
Pentagon spending without damaging 
American security. Many lawmakers 
argue persuasively that cutting away 
Pentagon “fat” would make the 
nation more secure than it is now, 
not less secure. 

Will Ford seek firm action on 
taxes? To close loopholes? To pro- 
vide tax incentives to industries 
where expansion is important? To 
tax excess profits? To raise personal 
income taxes in the higher brackets? 

Will steps be taken to help see to 
it that both wages and prices are 
kept within bounds? Government 
jawboning through a new monitoring 
agency will help, psychologically, 
but won’t be enough, according to 
the testimony of most economists. 


BOOK F 
REVIEWS 







Cost-Cutters — Structures Publishing 
Company has available several prac- 
tical books on how to cut costs and 
increase quality for the builder, 
architect, maintenance engineer, 
contractor and homeowner. They 
are: 

The Book of Successful Fireplaces 

The Book of Successful Kitchens 

The Book of Successful Painting 

Farm Builders Handbook 

The Kitchen Planning Guide 

For a brochure about details and 
prices of books, write to: Structures 
Publishing Company, P. O. Box 423, 
Farmington, Michigan 48024 


Farm Appraisal — A new book of 
unusual interest to farmers and farm 
appraisers is “The Appraisal of Farm 
Real Estate,” by Dr. Robert C. Suter 
of Purdue University. One of the 
most practical management profes- 
sors in the county, Dr. Suter tho- 
roughly evaluates the problems of 
the professional appraiser, the various 
theories of value as they apply to 
farm real estate, and also the various 
parts of the appraisal process. Copies 
of the book are available at $14.50 
each from: Retus Inc., P. O. Box 611, 
Lafayette, Indiana 47902. 
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Dr. Chester Cross in 
an experimental cran- 
berry bog planted 
with several different 
varieties. 


Red tide of cranberries 


Editor's note: Dr. 
was trained as a botanist at the 
University of Massachusetts and as 
a biologist at Harvard. He has been 
in charge of the Cranberry Experi- 
ment Station at East Wareham, 
Massachusetts since 1952. 

The cranberries were here when 
the pilgrims landed. And they were 
here before that, too, because the 
Indians were using them to mix with 
deer meat. The colonists gathered 
the fruit each fall, but it wasn’t until 
the early 1800's that they started the 
cultivation of cranberries. 

As you know, the cranberry bogs 
are really fresh-water marshes. Salt 
marshes are no good. Cranberries 
will not grow where salt is present 
in the soil. These bogs were original- 
ly either maple or white cedar 
swamps. The pioneers cleared off 
this vegetation in planting a new 
bog, graded the peat after extracting 
the trees and stumps, leveled the 
bogs so they could be flooded with a 
minimum layer of water, and covered 
the whole with 2 to 4 inches of 
sand, planting cuttings of desired 
varieties of cranberries found grow- 


ing in the wild. 


Resanded 


And then with a resanding every 
three to four years, these bogs would 
begin producing berries after four or 
five years. They continued to produce 
one crop every year, harvested in 
September and October, as long as 
they were well cared for and as long 
as the insects and diseases did not 
injure them. They were harvested 
entirely by fingers, picking the berries 
off and putting them into collecting 
buckets and baskets. 

Not until this century came the 
invention of the cranberry scoop, 
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Chester E. Cross © 


by Prof. Chester Cross, as interviewed 
by Joseph Albino 


usually of wooden teeth. Thrust 
through the vines and lifted, the 
scoop would take off the berries and 
leave the vines. But it was rather 
hard on the vines, and many of the 
berries were lost in the tangle. It 
was not until after World War II 
that an adequate machine was de- 
veloped to pick the berries dry and 
do an efficient job of it. These are 
now largely used here in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Flooded 


Finally, in the late 60's, flood 


harvesting came to Massachusetts. 
It is certain that this mode of pick- 


ing, though used on only one-third 
of the state’s bogs, is largely respon- 
sible for the two successive record 
crops of 1970 and 1971. 

We flood the bog first, then knock 
the berries off with a machine called 
the water reel, and let the wind 
blow the berries to shore. Here they 
are gathered up by something like 
a sandloader, put into dump trucks, 
and taken to the cleaning mills. Of 
course, with the seed space within 
the berry, it floats readily. 

I would say one of the more in- 
teresting phases of cranberry culture 
is the ability of cranberry growers 
to raise more berries every year on 
the same acreage. However, this has 
characterized all of American agri- 
culture in this century. For example, 
when the Cranberry Experiment 
Station was founded in 1909 by Dr. 
H. J. Franklin, my predecessor, the 
average productivity of cranberries 
in Massachusetts was 20 barrels per 
acre. When he retired in 1952, the 
state’s average production was 40 


- barrels per acre. 


In the two crops of 1970 and 1971, 
I am happy to say the state average 


was 90 and 96 barrels per acre. We 
have managed to control losses and 
to increase the productivity of an 
acre of cranberry bogs. In fact, 
Massachusetts today leads in the 
production of cranberries world- 
wide. We raise almost half of the 
world’s crop! We are doing it on the 
same acreage planted and cultivated 
in the early part of this century. 

We had as many as 15,000 acres 
in 1949, but the marginal bogs, 
marked by an inadequate water 
supply, are no longer operated. To- 
day, in cranberries, in corn, in soy- 
beans, in wheat, whatever the agri- 
cultural commodity, the margin of 
profit is narrow. Unless you have 
a sizable operation and run it ef- 
ficiently, you cannot make a good 
annual income. As a result, the small 
producers, the marginal producers, 
those with great topographic difficul- 
ties — something is wrong with the 
bog — find cranberries are no longer 
commercially feasible. These people 
have gone elsewhere to earn a living. 

The Makepeace Company is the 
largest producer of cranberries in 
the world. Makepeace has 1,600 
acres out of a total of 11,000 acres 
in the state of Massachusetts. In 
many years, Makepeace has raised 
more cranberries than the whole 
State of New Jersey! The Beatons are 
still very strong in the business. 

The United Cape Cod Cranberry 
Company, under trustees, is also a 
large producer. It’s quite a family 
of people who have been active in 
the business since cranberries became 
a real enterprise. 

In the 1800's, cranberries were 
harvested and sold as whole berries. 
They were packed dry in barrels for 
most shipping. Some were packed 
in water for shipment to the west 


coast and to the European countries 

The first processed can of cran. 
berries was made the year I way 
born, 1913, under the Ocean Spray 
label. This, of course, has grown tg 
be the large grower- -owned coopera: 
tive. Ocean Spray Cranberries now 
handles 85 percent of all cranberries 
in the United States and Canada. 

About 20 years ago, Ocean Spray 
attempted to make a cranberry 
juice, calling it a cranberry juice 
cocktail. Interestingly enough, the 
juice products with cranberries in 
them account for more than half of| 
all the processed cranberries sold in, 
the United States. These juice prod. 
ucts have been a lively market and 
now take a large share of our crop 
each year. 

Ocean Spray has a very large 
processing plant at Onset, Massa- 
chusetts, where they produce four 
to five million cases of cranberry 
sauce a year. The home office is in 
Hanson, Massachusetts, where there 
is also a juice extraction plant. A 
large receiving plant is located in 
Middleboro where all the berries 
raised in Massachusetts are original- 
ly delivered. Ocean Spray also has 
plants in New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Washington, and small plants in 
Canada, too. 

The whole scene on Cape Cod 
would be something quite different 
if it were not for the cranberry bogs, 
They are really very beautiful during 
the growing season. In the winter, 
the plants take- on a reddish hue. 
Cranberries are evergreen perennials 
belonging to the heath family, the 
same family as the rhododendrons 
and azaleas... the same ay too, 
as the blueberry. 

When the cranberry bog comes 
into bloom, this red color has given 
way to green. In fact, the new sea- 
son’s growth is a bright green, with 
the flowers developed at the tips of 
the little branches. The bogs are in 
full bloom by about July 4. They 


are a handsome sight then. Some 


40 million flowers per acre spring 
into bloom. 

However, the cranberry flower 
will not set a berry unless it is visited 
by a bee. When you think of it, 40 
million flowers per acre, and_ the 
need for a bee to visit each one, 
there is ample reason for the grower 
to hire hives of honeybees from bee- 
keepers, hives put near the bog so 
the bees will work it. Actually, 
though, I think most of the pollinat- 
ing is done by wild bumblebees. We 
try to treat any insect infestations 
before the blossoms open, before the 
bees come to them. 


Skating Rinks 


Because the bogs are flooded in 
the winter when the temperature 
gets low enough to form a couple of 
inches of ice, the kids get their skates 
on and go skating up the drainage 
canals into the bogs themselves. 
Some of the bogs are large, 100 
acres or more, and make great skating 
rinks. Then comes the snow, which 
is apt to interfere a little bit. An 
awful lot of labor is expended in 
snow removal on cranberry bogs in 
the winter. 

When the winter is over, and we 
consider March 15 to be the end of 
possible winter killings on cran- 
berry bogs, we drain the bogs and 
take off the winter flood. This is the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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“Two of us now milk 200 cows in the 
time it used to take three men.” 


Elwood Gutshall and sons, Elwood Jr. 
and Dave, farm about 500 acres in 
Cumberland County, Pa. They raise all 
their own forage—enough corn and 
alfalfa for some 400 head of Holsteins 
including 200 milking. 

To speed up milking, the Gutshalls 
installed, in their double-9 herringbone 
parlor, amodern Agway Sta-Rite 
system with Reflex Arms. Arnold 
Decker, Agway Farm Systems Salesman, 
supervised the installation and was on 
hand for several morning milkings to 
help the Gutshalls—and the cows— 


Plenty of good protein here. The first 
cutting will be fed as haylage. Later 
cuttings stored as hay. 


Elwood Gutshall, Jr. 


become familiar with the new system. 

How do the Gutshalls like it? In 
Elwood Jr.’s words, ““Two of us now 
milk in the time it used to take three. 
It’s a great labor saver.” 

“And it has helped us become better 
managers, too,” adds Dave. “Less 
milking time gives us more time for 
individual cows.” 

Ed Pallman, Agway Enterprise 
Salesman, plays a key role in the 
Gutshalls’ decision-making. “Ed helped 
me talk myself into no-till corn, for 
instance,” says Elwood, Sr. “I look on 







Farm Enterprise Service 


Ed Pallman, Agway Enterprise 
Salesman, and Elwood Gutshall 
review crops plans. 





L. to R. Elwood Jr., Dave Gutshall and Arnold 
Decker, Agway Farm Systems Salesman, discuss 
benefits of the Agway Sta-Rite System. 
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it as my irrigation. No doubt about it, 
it’s the thing. Ed’s also helped us raise 
our alfalfa yields,” he adds. “We make 
four cuttings a year and average about 
six tons an acre. And that’s a lot of 
protein.” 

Mr. Gutshall has been an Agway 
patron for many years. The service 
offered by men like Ed Pallman is one 
of the reasons. “I can’t say enough 
about Ed,” he said. “He works for us 
as much as for Agway. Stays on top of 
things... and keeps me up on things I 
should be doing. I’ve even seen Ed get 
up on a spray truck and go out in the 
field to make sure the job’s done on 
time? - 

If you’d like men like Ed Pallman 
and Arnold Decker on your team, just 
pick up the phone and call Agway. 
Ask for an Enterprise Salesman or 
Farm Systems Salesman to call on you. 
Then watch things start to happen. 
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Cranberries ..... 

(Continued from page 10) 
signal for all the growers and their 
workers to get to work... cleaning 
ditches, repairing drains, putting out 
sprinkler systems. Seven thousand of 
the 11,000 acres of bogs in Massa- 
chusetts are now covered with 
sprinkler systems, and it is essential 
to get them into operation. 


Frost 


Because the bogs are located in 
low areas, cold night air drains into 
the bogs and stratifies with the cold- 
est air at the bottom. As a result, the 
cranberries get the full hazard of the 
chill. If you turn on a sprinkler on a 
cold night, the temperature of the 
flower buds on the vines never goes 
below 30% degrees. 





We know the buds will always 
tolerate 29% degrees, so we run 
the sprinklers when the temperatures 
are low to protect them from frost. 
Because it will soften the flowers or 
berries and make them unfit for use, 
frost is a constant worry in the spring 
and fall. 

After the spring frost problems and 
with the coming of new growth, in- 
sect pests inevitably show up. Or a 
long spell of damp weather will 
cause fungus diseases to attack either 
the vines or the developing berries. 
We then use, with discretion, agri- 
cultural chemicals approved for use 
by federal and state sources. These 
are applied through the sprinkler 
systems, and enable the grower to 
make his insecticide applications at 


dusk. 
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By using insecticides *that break 
down quickly, and only when we 
discover a serious infestation of a 
pest, we do not overburden the 
landscape. Too, we try to close the 
flumes whenever we use these chem- 
icals so they will have a chance to 
break down before draining into the 
ponds and streams that go down- 
stream from the bog. The staff is 
working hard to discover the best 
means of pest control to interfere as 
little as possible with other elements 
in the environment. 

Then comes the fall of the year 
which is rather hectic because of 
the harvest operation, and the need 
for more and more people to get 
the. crop in before frost comes. As 
soon as the crop is in, there is a lot 
of other work to do... for example, 


YEAR AFTER YEAR 








1969 Puma 


1972 EXT 


IT'S THE CAT. 


1966 Panther 





1975 El Tigre 









Arctic’s come a long way since its birth 
back in 1962. That was the year we 
introduced the first rear-engined, steel- 
hooded “Tin Lizzie”’ 

Back then, the top of the line was 
called the Model 500. It sported an 
aufomotive-type steering wheel— forward 
and reverse gears — and if you could 
look past the roller chain track (which, 
rumor has it, was borrowed from a 
hay baler) you found a solid-maple 
skid frame. 

You bet, by today’s standards it was 
plenty primitive. But even the old Model 
500 was born with a slide rail — and that 
said Arctic wasn't going to be satisfied 
with playing follow the leader. 

During the next three years, design 
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innovation became second nafure with 
Arctic engineers. They moved the engine 
up front— and tucked it under a fiberglass 
hood. They devised a rubber track with 
steel cleats. And introduced a 2 cycle 
engine. 

Then, in 1966, the Cat really came 
of age. 

It was the year of the first Panther — 
and with it, the first riveted, aluminum 
chassis. The first low, forward mounted 
engine. The first canted skis. The first 
leaf-spring front suspension. The first torsion 
spring slide rail suspension. 

It was the year of the first totally 
integrated snowmobiling system — and it 
clearly established Arctic’s engineering 
dominance. 


Since ‘66, Cats have just kept getting 
better and better. We've improved our 
improvements, then improved ‘em some 
more. 

Like now, in ‘75. This is the year of The 
Gripper, the Cat's new track. If combines 
the best of both rubber and steel. Rubber 
pads to reach out and grip ice or 
hardpack. And steel cleats for maximum 
thrust in deep powder. 

Yep, there’s been a Yea 
whole lot of changes since 
that first Model 500. But 
listen, one thing's always 
stayed the same. One 
sled’s always led the way. 
And year after year it’s 
the Cat. 
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raking and cleaning the bogs. 

And then comes a very strange 
operation. We like to apply a half. 
inch layer of sand all over the vines 
every three to four years. Believe 
me, it is heavy to shovel this sand 
onto a buggy, take it to a bog, and, 
with a square-point shovel, throw it 
onto the vines! 

We do have machines to spread 
this sand, but we are still working 
on a cranberry bog which is a peat 
bog. Many of these contain 20 feet 
of waterlogged peat beneath the 
surface. As a result, the surface is 
soft and will not carry too heavy 
a load on small tires. So we use worn 
aircraft tires, but even so, if you 
carry much more than half a cubic 
yard of sand in one load, you are 
apt to make ruts in the bog. 

Ditches? We have to have them 
to distribute the flood when we put 
it on the bogs in the wintertime. And 
we like to have the ditches to take 
care of heavy rainfall. The flowers 
and berries will not tolerate summer 
flooding, and the grower is in deep 
trouble if he can’t drain his bog. 

In December, the cranberry grow- 
er makes frequent visits to the bogs 
as the weather gets colder. When it 
is difficult for him to kick through 
the surface frost, he decides it is 
time to provide winter protection. 
If the cold comes before the snow, 
which would provide the protection, 
we put on the flood to protect the 
cranberry vines from drying oui, 
(called winter-killing) ... not to pro- 
tect them from the cold. 


Blanket 


When snow falls on a flooded bog 
covered by ice, the cranberry vines 
are left in great darkness beneath a 
blanket of snow and ice. Should this 
occur more than four days in a row, 
the oxygen content of the flooding 
water declines to zero and the cran- 
berry vines suffer. 

The grower sometimes pulls~ the 
flood off in the middle of the winter 
and lets the ice and snow down on 
the vines to enable good, oxygenated 
air to get underneath. But this means 
that when the ice and snow melt, 
you have to put on the winter flood 
again. 

While this may sound easy, it is 
not. The ice has frozen into the vines, 
and when you put on the water 
again, the ice floats and can pull up 
the vines by the roots. It is very 
disconcerting to find cranberry vines 
sticking up through the ice when 
you know the flood is. 3 feet deep; 
you know the roots are no longer 
in the soil! 

Cranberry growing is a sizable in- 
dustry. We raise close to a million 
barrels of cranberries every year. 
At the bog-side, this crop is worth 
12 to 14 million dollars. By the time 
these cranberries have been processed 
into various products, the value to 
the state becomes 35 to 40 million 
dollars at wholesale price levels. 


There has been a lot of talk about 
the origin of the cranberry name, and 
were not sure. When the cranberry 
flower bud grows out in late May 
and early June, the flower bud, before 
opening, looks like a crane’s head. 
Some think it was named craneberry 
at first, then was contracted to 
cranberry. I’ve sometimes seen it 
spelled cramberry. That’s a terrible 
mistake! It’s cranberry. 
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Mastitis patrol problems 


In spite of the large amount of 
research and field experience with 
teat dips, we continue to run into 
problems in the field. Here are some 
examples: 

1. A mastitis problem in a large 

herd in spite of using a one-percent- 
iodine teat-dip solution and dry-cow 
therapy. A bacteriological survey of 
the herd revealed a Pseudomonas 
problem. A check of the spray sys- 
tem used to wash udders and rinse 
inflations showed Pseudomonas. 
Source: the quanternary ammonium 
compound used in the water. Other 
researchers have noticed similar re- 
sults. Caution: avoid quaternary 
_ compounds in udder disinfection. 
2. A mastitis problem in a large 
_ dairy herd which was on a Clorox 
teat-dip and dry-cow-therapy pro- 
gram. The dairyman stopped dipping 
' and claimed he had fewer mastitis 
_ problems. Further discussion revealed 
' that several months before he had 
| begun using glycerine in the dip to 
improve skin condition. 

Unfortunately, the resulting chemi- 
cal reaction produces glyceraldehyde 
and glucose which support bacterial 
_ growth. He was therefore spreading 
organisms from cow to cow with the 
_ “dip.” Conclusion: never add any 
_ other chemicals to a chlorine teat- 
dip. 
| 3, Mastitis problem in a_ small 
dairy herd using 0.5-percent iodine 
teat-dip and dry-cow therapy. This 
was one of many unfortunate dairy- 
/ men who used a .5-percent iodine 
| solution in a 99.5 petroleum base 
which was designed to be a good 
skin conditioner. Recent research 
| studies have shown that the product 

is totally ineffective and in fact in- 

creases “infection. Conclusion: the 
_ best advice we can give dairymen is 
_ to use one of the products that have 
| been thoroughly field-tested. 
Most research data is available on 
_ Clorox used straight (or at four parts 
Clorox to one part water), or Bova- 
dine at one percent. You will notice 
that the latter product is sold under 
many company names. 

The product that caused the prob- 
lem in this herd is now off the mar- 
ket. However, there are strong indi- 
cations that other ineffective products 
are still being sold. 

4. A mastitis problem in a large 
dairy herd using a chlorhexidine 
teat-dip. In this herd, the complaint 
was more a matter of not making 
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“| find it works much better than a ‘‘No 
Trespassing’’ sign!’’ 


| American Agriculturist, October, 1974 


very rapid progress in reducing 


mastitis. Chlorhexidine was used in 
several U.S. studies and has been 
shown to be nearly as effective as 
iodine and chlorine if used in the 
proper concentration. 

The solution should contain one 
percent (10,000 ppm) of chlorhexi- 
dine. Using it at this concentration 
makes it the most expensive teat dip 
on the market. The high cost en- 
courages dairymen to overdilute the 
solution, which greatly reduces its 
efficacy. Conclusion: teat dips must 
be used in the recommended con- 
centrations. 


@ Order now-while everything is 
fresh in your mind—and make sure 
you get what you want for ’75! 


5. A mastitis problem in a small 
dairy herd using a _one-percent- 
iodine teat-dip. A bacteriological 
survey showed that the problem was 
due to Streptococcus agalactiae, 
which usually indicates a poor dip- 
ping job. An analysis of the situation 
revealed that he was actually using 
a teat sprayer. He was not getting 
enough teat-end coverage to get 
adequate disinfection. Other  ex- 
perience has shown that it is very 
difficult to do an effective job with 
a sprayer. 

We hear more and more talk 
about the problem of coliform masti- 
tis in herds, and especially how it is 
related to sawdust bedding. While 
teat dips are effective in killing 
coliform organisms, our control pro- 
cedures have not caused a reduction 
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Grow more milk-making power 


DB Plant 11% more acreage with 
every bag! All Agway hybrids are 
packed in 56-pound bushels, not 


just 50-pound bags! 


» A complete line of silage and 
grain hybrids in every maturity 


class, including some outstanding 
dual-purpose selections. 


in their incidence. 

Very little information is avail- 
able in this area; the National Masti- 
tis Council has set up a special com- 
mittee to study the problem. Until 
more information is available, the 
best advice we can give is to keep 
stalis, yards, drinking water bowls, 
and equipment as clean as possible 
and have udders dry when applying 
the milking machine. 

We do not have enough informa- 
tion yet to warrant advising against 
the use of sawdust as a bedding 
material. However, if you are having 
a problem, you may want to use only 
dry sawdust, or switch bedding 
materials, until the mastitis situation 
straightens out. — William Menzi, Jr. 
Cooperative Extension Specialist, 
Montour Falls, New York 


@ Ask your Agway store or 
representative for Energy King 
brochures. 


FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE @ AGWAY 
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Dates to Remember 


Oct. 4-5 - Open House, new Curtis 
Breeding Service Production 
Center, Elburn, II1. 


Oct. 4-6 - 27th Annual Fall Foliage 
Festival, Warner, N.H. Off 
Interstate 89, Exits 8 and 9. 


Oct. 5 - 33rd New York Ayrshire 
Production Sale, Fairgrounds, 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 


Oct. 6 - Collector's Show, Fire- 
men's Recreation Hall, Alexander, 
ING Yor ecb 90s, 8m. 5S. sot Batavia): 


Oct. 12 - New Jersey Beekeeper 
Association Annual Meeting, 
Columbus Grange, Columbus, N. J, 


Oct. 12 - NYS Shorthorn Associa- 
tion Fall Sale, Old Fairgrounds, 
Goriland a Nave 


Oct. 13-18 - Dairylea Annual Meet- 
ing, Concord Hotel, Kiamesha 
Lake, N.Y. 


Oct. 15-16 - National Meeting on 
Poultry Health and Condemnations, 
Delmarva Convention Hall, 
Delmar, Md. 


Oct. 20-22 - NEPPCO Annual 
Convention, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oct. 21 - Louada Farms Polled 
Hereford Breeders Sale, Peter- 
borough, Ontario, Canada. 


Oct. 24 - Feeder Calf Sale, Empire 
Livestock Market, Dryden, N.Y. 





Livestock Market, Bath, N.Y. 


Chalmers Credit Corporation. 


.. with Allis:Chalmers exclusive a 301 cubic-inch engine and excep- 


New 40 hp* Allis-Chalmers 6040 _ tionally high power-to-weight ratio. Oct. 29 - Feeder Calf Sale, Arez 
eS ee system more weight, power, speeds and Large displacement provides fuel Auction, Chatham, N.Y. 
as $ ard equipment. comfort than others in its class. economy and maximum engine life, 


Here are four under 100 hp tractors 
with power and features matched 
to your performance needs for field 
or chores. Handy on their feet when 
maneuvering in close quarters. But, 
solid on the draw when more pull 
is needed... because the exclusive 
Allis-Chalmers TRACTION BOOST- 
ER system automatically responds 
to traction needs. It cuts tire wear, 
saves fuel...is standard on all four 
models. 

These tough tractors are engi- 
neered for dependable power de- 
livery in the field, yet are efficient 
and versatile enough for general 
work projects. Plus convenience 


This husky tractor has the power 
reserve to handle a three-bottom 
plow or 10-foot tandem disc in most 
Soils. 

62 hp* Allis-Chalmers 175... con- 
venient and easy-to-operate hand 
clutch allows you to inch into loads 
without reducing clutch life; lets 
you stop ground travel without 
stopping PTO. Available in a fuel- 
saving gas model at 60 hp* or eco- 


in that it seldom works full-out. Oct. 26-29 - 102nd Annual Session 

93 hp* Allis-Chalmers 200...often New York State Grange, Henrietta, 
called the best horsepower buy in N.Y. 
its class. The 200, with turbo-charged 
engine and TRACTION BOOSTER Oct. 29-Nov. 3 - International 
system (plus many other features) Salon of Food and Agriculture, 
will usually meet the needs of farmers Place Bonaventure, Montreal, 
moving up in power... and do it Ontario, Canada. 
economically. : 

Ask your dealer for more informa- Nov. 1 - Maryland Angus Associa- 
tion. Allis-Chalmers, Agricultural tion Fall Quality Show and Sale, 
nomical diesel model at 62 hp* Equipment Divisions, Milwaukee, at Eastern National Livestock Show, 

74 hp* Allis-Chalmers 185...with Wisconsin 53201. Fairgrounds, Timonium, Md. 


“Maximum observed PTO horsepower at rated engine speed. 


TRACTION BOOSTER is an Allis-Chalmers Trademark. pelts cae Gar ee © 


Livestock Market, Caledonia, N.Y. 


features that help make your job 
easier and faster. Easy, on-the-spot 


financing option, too, from the Allis- 


Jom ALLIS-CHALMERS 


NEW JERSEY 
Columbus 

Art's Repair Shop 
Elmer 

Roork’s Farm Supply 


Flemington 

John M. Saums & Sons 
NEW YORK 
Adams Center 

Talcott Falls Tractor 
Alexander 

Alexander Equipment 
Auburn 

Main & Pinckney 
Baldwinsville 

Rk. C. Church & Sons 
Bangor 

Debyah Farm Implements 
Bath 

Lynn Burns 
Boonville 

Denslow Equipment 


Bullville 

Schwope Machinery 
Cherry Valley 

Flint’s Garage 
Clymer 

Dandee Service 
Cobleskill 

Cobleskill Welding Service 
DeRuyter 

H. W. Cook Farm Service 
Fillmore 

Fillmore Farm Supply 
Frankfort 

Urgo’s Farm Supply 
Harpursville 

E. E. Mathews & Son 
Hillsdale 

Midway Farm Equipment 
Hornell 

Thacher Brothers 
Horseheads 

Dann’s Equipment 


Jamestown 

Jamestown Farm Supply 
LaFargeville 

Walldroff Farm Equipment 
Lisbon 

McBath Farm Implements 
Locke 

The Atwater Company 
Lowville 

Roes Equipment Company 
Martville 

Kyle Farm Machinery 
Medina 

Earl Loades & Son 
Munnsville 

Howard Landers 
Newark 

Finewood Motors, Inc. 
Nichols 

Thetga Farm Supply 
North Cohocton 

Robert Miller Company 
North Tonawanda 

Maerten’s Motor Service 
Oneonta 

Oneonta Tractor Sales 
Pattersonville 

Kruger’s Sales & Service 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Perry 

Kelly’s Garage 
Rome 

South Rome Equipment 
Schuylerville 

Henry's Farm Equipment 
Seneca Falls 

Salerno Farm Supply 
Wellsville 

Paul F. Culbert & Sons 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Athens 

Athens Equipment Company 
Bloomsburg 

Nichols Farm Equipment 
Factoryville 

Trail Implement Company 
Honesdale 

Marshall Machinery 
Mansfield 

Canyon Implements, Inc. 
Mill Hall 

Paul Dotterer Farm Equipment 
Pennsylvania Furnace 

Johnston Farm Equipment 





Nov. 2 - Rockingham Craftsmen's 
evalicic eee t amen ted enero sit One N ceils 
Admission Free. 


Nov. 2 - Holstein-Friesian Sale, 
Batavia, N.Y. 


Nov. 7 - Holstein-Friesian Sale, 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Nov. 9 - Feeder Calf Sale, Fair 
grounds, Pike, N.Y. 


Nov. 11 - 36th Annual NYS Pesti 
cide Conference, Alice Statler, 
Auditorium, Cornell University, 
TthiaicavemiN mye 


Nov. 14-12 - Massachusetts Far 
Bureau Federation Annual Meetir 
Marlboro, Mass, 


P 


GQ 


Nov. 11-18 - 108th Annual Sessioz 
National Grange, Senator Hotel, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


> 


Nov. 12-14 - Annual Meeting Nev 
York Farm Bureau, Grossinger': 
Grossinger, N.Y. 


Just 


ge 


Sie 
—~“o —< 


the facts \,_ «| 


Editor’s note: The information pro- 
vided by labels on products found 
in stores has been a matter of con- 
cern in recent years. Here are some 
relevant comments by John Sliter, 
executive vice president of the United 
Dairy Industry Association. 

When Margaret Weidenheimer of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture completed a survey of 
some 2,700 homemakers a few years 
ago, She found that one-third of the 
women believed milk to be half fat. 
When these women took a sixth- 
grade test on nutrition, with diffi- 
culty, they were asked if they wanted 
or needed more information. Almost 
to a woman, they noted that they 
already knew enough to properly 
feed their families. 


Uninformed 

Doctors, who comment daily on 
diet, admit their lack of nutrition 
knowledge. Now changes are being 
made in this area of medical train- 
ing. 

A prominent Midwest food chain 
has an active consumer-relations 
program on all aspects of food re- 
tailing, ranging from unit pricing 
to data-coding of perishables, includ- 
ing milk. The master books that ex- 
plain the simple codes are seldom 
requested at the service desk. 

Everyone talks about unit pricing, 
but too many women don’t use it. 
Our research shows that people’s 
statements seldom coincide with 
their actions. In spite of all the talk 
about money and economy, how 
well do you count your change, or 
watch the check-out clerk or gas- 
pump meter? 

You have to assume that a busi- 
ness that intends to remain in busi- 
ness must consider the needs of the 
purchasers. If not, the repeat busi- 
ness will be nil. I don’t believe that 
any group, Consumer or government, 
should be carrying a minority ban- 
ner for the majority of citizens. In 
the past, the pendulum swung too 
far for business, then for labor. Let’s 
keep the consumer movement on 
time — and: timely, but don’t let the 
pendulum fly loose. 


Lobbying 

For example, one group is lobby- 
ing to have milk carton side panels 
carry an “injurious to your health” 
warning. The law seems to be the 
law, and the intent of the law seems 
to get lost. It is my opinion that we 
are moving toward a labeling society 
that will only allow ingredient list- 
ings. Everything has to be spelled 
out. Like the old story of asking a 
man what time it is, and he tells you 
how to build a watch. 

Poetic flights of imagery have been 
grounded. No longer can we say that 
yogurt is a dairy product that sticks 
with you and not on you. Rather, 
we must say that one tablespoon of 
yogurt has 8 calories, sour cream 
has 25 calories per tablespoon and 
mayonnaise 65 calories. 
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If this trend toward cookie-cutter 
conformity continues, the poet will 
be supplanted by the chemist. Can 
you imagine this turn of a phrase: 

“The sun bathed the earth in its 
warm glow” might become “The 
sun, a luminous celestial body around 
which the earth and other planets 
revolve, from which they receive 
heat and light, and which has a 
mean distance from earth of 93 mil- 


lion miles, a linear diameter of 864,- 
000 miles, a mass of 332,000 times 
greater than earth, and a mean den- 
sity about one-fourth that of earth, 
sends out 1,000 rays per second that 
penetrate the atmosphere of the 
earth and cover it with a light 
equivalent to 100 billion candle 
power.” Zounds! 

Because of concerned consumers, 
our milk ads are carefully screened 
by nutrition experts to certify any 


claims we are making for our prod- . 


uct. Then these claims are again 
screened by legal experts to see if 
we conform to today’s restrictions. 

Consumers want convenience 
foods — yet they complain about the 
high prices of these foods. Consum- 
ers want clear air, but they com- 
plain about the cost of the anti- 





aneay 


pollution devices needed to obtain 
it. With milk, we have a great ad- 
vantage. It really is nature’s own 
convenience food — instantly ready 
to use, with no waste, peeling or 
trimming. 

Here’s an advertising case in point 
for milk. Last year our copy writers 
wrote: “Just two eight-ounce glasses 
of milk give us one-third of our 
daily required amount of protein.” 

This was changed, on advice of 
legal counsel, to: “Just two eight 
ounce glasses of milk give most of 
us one-third of our daily required 
amount of protein.” The reason for 
the “most of us” change: Lactating 
mothers, who make up one-fifth of 
1 percent of our population, receive 
only 32.8 percent, not 33 percent, of 
their required protein from milk! 
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FREE 
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A $15 VALUE 


’s TDR Protile 


shows you where-and how- 


to hold the line on feed costs 


What can a dairyman do when forecasts show 
no immediate relief in milk prices and with high 


grain prices? 


That’s just the situation you are in right now, 
and this is what Agway suggests you do as 


soon as possible: 


The most immediate relief can be gained by 
reviewing your feeding program with a fine 
tooth comb. It is your biggest expense item 
and potentially, your biggest opportunity to cut 


out-of-pocket expense. 


That’s why Agway is making this offer right 
now ...a free Total Dairy Ration Profile from 
your Agway Enterprise salesman. This $15 value 
spells out your feeding options clearly and.con- 
cisely. It actually helps you and the Enterprise 
man find the least-cost way to make the most 
of the grain and forage you now have in stor- 


age. 


With this report—and the forage test on which 
it should be based—you can take full advantage 
of the one line of feeds that is designed to mesh 
with your home-grown feeds—Agway Ratio: 


Right dairy rations. 


One of the Ratio:Right formulas will fit your 
basic program, balancing the energy and pro- 


tein levels to avoid waste and assure the right 


milk-making intake for your herd. With Ratio: 
Right, you don’t have to buy what you don’t 
need. And the Agway TDR Profile pinpoints the 


best options for you to consider. 


Then add LPS ... the great balancer. 


To help handle day-to-day cow requirements, 
keep Agway Liquid Protein Supplement avail- 


able. If an individual cow is short-changed on 


protein, she'll get it easily and inexpensively 
from LPS. If she doesn’t need extra protein, 
she won't go to the LPS feeder. It is that simple. 


A free TDR Profile, the correct Ratio:Right feed, 
Agway LPS. Call Agway now and ask that the 
Agway Enterprise salesman stop by and show 
you how these three profit-guarding tools can 


be put to work in your operation. 
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FARMING 


IS BETTE 
WITH BADGER gg 


Badger’s rugged, heavy duty manure 
spreaders are built for convenience and 
dependable, long life. Feature smooth 
V-belt drive and four unloading speeds 
plus fast cleanout. Lubrication require- 
ments are once per month or every 100 
loads. Heavy duty conveyor bars have 
scrapers to keep bed clean, eliminate 
freezing. Strong 667H pintle chain and 
penta treated plywood floors give long 
life. Equipment options include litter pan, 
top beater, hydraulic liquid end gate. 


Rust Resistant 
Steel Sides... 
160 and 205 
Bushel Models 





BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY FERGUSON INC. 
Dept. AA-4 Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 





Please send information on the following: 
Manure Spreader [| Manure Stackers [|] Badger Dealership 
Liquid Manure Systems Barn Cleaner 











DO 
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ideas. 


Just complete this coupon and send it to us at the address below. 
The literature you select will be mailed directly to you. 
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All-steel All-steel 
STORAGE LIVESTOCK 
BUILDINGS BUILDINGS 


Housing for hogs, 
beef, dairy cows 


and horses. Pel 


All-steel 


~ For machinery, 
grain, vegetables. 


All-steel 
SHELTER- GARAGE 
PORTS Spacious enough 


for two cars plus 


Open-sided sheds a workshop. 


to protect hay, 


equipment, ou 


feed bunks. 


Cuckler Building Systems 

Attn: Free Ideas 

Box 346, Monticello, lowa 52310 

Please ‘send me the free literature | have checked above. 


AA-10 








NAME: 

ADDRESS: CITY: 

COUNTY: SPAT Ee eZ 
PHONE: . (BUILDING TO BE USED FOR 





oo or I 






(S)Cuckler 


PLANTS " MONTICELLO, IOWA AND TURLOCK, CALIF. 
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Winners 
New York Fair 


(All addresses in New York State 
unless otherwise indicated) 


AYRSHIRE 


Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Haynes Farm Royal Ruth 3rd; Rob- 
ert, Jr. and Adelbert Haynes, Tully. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Elk- 
Ayr Romantic Fona; Fred Bova, 
Malone. 

Junior Champion — Clover Crest 
M. Shannon; Winford Cheesman, 
Ellenburg Depot. 


Bulls: 


Junior and Grand Champion — 
Haynes Farm Don’s Robin Hood; 
Robert, Jr. and Adelbert Haynes, 
‘Bully, 

Senior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — Haynes Farm Mister Clark; 
Donna Haynes, Tully. 


BROWN SWISS 
Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Needmor Countess; Robert and V. 
Gillette and M. .Lowe, Lakeville, 
Connecticut. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Vine 
Valley Paul LuAnn; John Sullivan, 
Pavilion. 

Junior Champion — Vine Valley 
Pierre Lynn; Allan Button, Rush- 
ville. 


Bulls: 

Junior and Grand Champion — 
Clay Knole My De Major; William 
Wilcox, Canandaigua. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Em- 
pire Opportunity S; M. or G. DeMay, 
Palmyra. 


GUERNSEY 


Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Mountleh M. Emerald; Henry Venier, 
LaFayette. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Cross 
Arrows Falcon Lorlei; E. C. Ander- 
son, Wake, Virginia. 

Junior Champion — High Mea- 
dows P. Jemmina; Suzanne Venier, 
LaFayette. 


Bulls: 

Junior and Grand Champion — 
High Meadows Ambassador; Henry 
Venier, LaFayette. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Clif- 
fana Emory’s Rebel; Clifford Mc- 
Millan, Falconer. 


HOLSTEIN 


Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Wilbar Peachun Content; Richard 
Packard, Troy, Pennsylvania. 

Reserve Grand Champion — M D- 
Maple-Lawn Marquis Glamor; John 
Sullivan, LeRoy. 

Junior | Champion — Maplesrow 
Bootmaker Gem; James and Patricia 
Ann Bowen, Wellsboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Bulls: 
_ Senior and Grand Chigision - 
Walcove Sure Thing; Katherine 


Bulls: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Erwindale Bootmaker Karl; Erwin 
TenEyck and James and Jay Repard, 
Waterloo. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Ben- 
nett-Farms Marquis Jasper; Fred 
Nagel and Bennett Farms, Inc. and 
James Repard, Holcomb. 

Junior Champion — Hilfar Pride A 
Frixie; Hillside Farm, Inc., Cranston, 


Rhode Island. 


















JERSEY 


Females: 

Senior Champion — Faithful Gold- 
en Kitty of SSF; Elizabeth Luch- 
singer, Syracuse. 

Junior Champion — Vancluse Sur- 
ville Milo; Robert Lord, Woodstock, 
Vermont. 


Bulls: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Vancluse Star Mascot; Dean Bezek, 
Waymart, Pennsylvania. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Mags 
Jester B Sleeper; Timothy Austin, 
Dryden. 

Junior Champion — Records Carem 
Coloniel; Fred Luchsinger, Syracuse. 


MILKING SHORTHORN 


Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Hillholm Cadi Dahlia; Susan Vaadi, 
Rodman. 

Reserve Grand Champion — J-K- 
Acres Sally Ist; John Kuszlyk, 
Batavia. 

Junior Champion — Hillholm Fa- 
mous Dahlia; Douglas Vaadi, Rod- 
man. 


Losee, Rhinebeck. 
Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — Westover Lucy’s Louie; C. 


Eugene and Gertrude Lathrop, 
Sherburne. 

ANGUS 
Females: 


Grand Champion — Sir Williams 
Lass 1143; Sir William Farm, Hills- 
dale. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — Sir Williams Miss 2313; Sir 
William Farm, Hillsdale. 
Bulls: 

Junior and Grand Champion - 
Sir William Excursion; Sir William 
Farm, Hillsdale, and Fleetwood 
Farm, Ghent. 

Senior Champion — Hillwood Bar- 
Lad 2272; Hillwood Farms, Manlius. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Sit 
Big William 2193; Sir William Farm, 
Hillsdale. 


CHAROLAIS 


Females: 

Grand Champion — Miss CCF 
Olympia 392; Cardinal Creek Farm, 
Georgetown, Ohio. 
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Senior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — R.A.S. Miss Springwater; R. A. 
Shidemantle & Sons, Conneautville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Bulls: 

Grand Champion —CCF Ranger 
Jon 333; Cardinal Creek Farm, 
Georgetown, Ohio. 

Senior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — Monsieur Phillip; Glenn Bas- 
low, New Milford, Connecticut. 


HORNED HEREFORD 


Females: 

Champion — Dutchess 3042; Laux- 
mont Farm, Wrightsville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Reserve Champion—MBF LI 
Miss Dom 194; Millborn Farm, Sher- 
born, Massachusetts. 


Bulls: 
Champion — LHR LI 
287; ABC Ranch, Hornell. 
Reserve Champion—MBF LI 
Domino 195; Millborn Farm, Sher- 
born, Massachusetts. 


POLLED HEREFORD 


Domino 


Females: 

Junior and Grand Champion — 
BCR Miss NT VC 352; Kiyiwana 
Farm, Bur Cole Ranch and Janet 
Burgamy, Stormville, New York and 
Grovetown, Georgia. 

Senior Champion—K L Sweet 
Pea 5E; Overlook Farm, Millbrook. 

Reserve Grand Champion — KF 
Miss Boj Misch 34; Kiyiwana Farm, 
Stormville. 


Bulls: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Kiyiwana Spidel 555; Clove Creek 
Farm, Poughquag and Kiyiwana 
Farm, Stormville. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — Silver Ledge Prototyp; Kiyi- 
wana Farm, Elton Bailey and Double 
M-B Ranch, Stormville, New York 
and Westfield, Massachusetts. 


SHORTHORNS (HORNED AND 
POLLED) 


Females: 

Junior and Grand Champion — 
Sangamon Kay Mistress; Sangamon 
Farm, Dewittville. 

Senior Champion — Sangamon 
Princess Bobb 1; Sangamon Farm, 
Dewittville. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Sanga- 
mon Royal Sunshine 84 D; Sangamon 
Farm, Dewittville. 


Bulls: 

Junior and Grand Champion — 
Tyrone Ernmore Image Pending; 
Sangamon Farm, Dewittville. 

Senior Champion — Windholme 
Leader G 43; A and R Happy Farm, 


Hampshire —Grand Champion 
Boar, William Abrams, Walworth; 
Grand Champion Sow, Mr. and Mrs. 
Preston Bankert, Red Lion, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
Poland China — Grand Champion 


Boar, Clair Hartman, Gratz, Pennsyl- 
vania; Grand Champion Sow, Richard 
Sholley, Jonestown, Pennsylvania. 

Yorkshire — GrandChampion Boar, 
Real Farms, Tipton, Pennsylvania; 
Grand Champion Sow, Reno Thomas, 
Beavertown, Pennsylvania. 

Supreme Champion Boar — Hamp- 
shire, owned by William Abrams, 
Walworth. 

Supreme Champion Sow — Duroc, 
owned by Calvin Lazarus, Whitehall, 
Pennsylvania. 

Champion Carcass — Todd Ben- 
necoff, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 





SHEEP 


Exhibitors of champion rams _ in 
the various breeds were: 

Cheviot —Red Rock Farm, Jef- 
ferson, Maryland; Columbia — Clyde 
Martin, Mt. Morris; Corriedale — 
Laureen Fitzpatrick, | Wayland; 
Dorset — DenhamHomestead, Hamil- 
ton; Hampshire — Sally Auston, 
Ackworth, New Hampshire; Oxford 
—Ed Hoyt, Cuttingville, Vermont: 
Rambouillet — Thomas Horton, 
Towanda, Pennsylvania; Shropshire — 
Deborah D’Ambra, Seekonk, Massa- 
chusetts; Southdown — W. G. Car- 
penter, Jefferson, Maryland; Suffolk 
— W. H. Rose, Chaplin, Connecticut; 
Tunis — Colleen Fitzpatrick, Way- 
land. 

Exhibitors of champion ewes were: 

Cheviot — Red Rock Farm, Jeffer- 


Two of the best moves 


son, Maryland; Columbia — Helen 
Shaffer, Waterloo; Corriedale — 
Laureen Fitzpatrick, Wayland; Dor- 
set —K. T. Moore, Nichols; Hamp- 
shire — Marcus Thompson, Chepa- 
chet, Rhode Island; Oxford — Vera 
Bigelow, Camillus; Rambouillet — K. 
T. Moore, Nichols; Shropshire —_ 
K. T. Moore, Nichols; Southdown — 
W. G. Carpenter, Jefferson, Mary- 
land; Suffolk — W. H. Rose, Chaplin, 
Connecticut; Tunis — Colleen Fitz- 
patrick, Wayland. 


Grand Champion Wether — Daniel 
Fitzpatrick, Wayland. 

Grand Champion Carcass — Jerry 
Brouseau, Rhinebeck. 

Grand Champion Breed and 
Fleece — Daniel Fitzpatrick, Way- 
land. 








you can make this fall 


Lime your soil. Dollar for dollar, 
liming this fall will do more 

for your land, your crops and 
your profit than any fertility 
practice you can undertake. 
It’s the key to top crop produc- 
tion. Don’t overlook it. 


Soil-store P&K. Soil-storing 
phosphate and potash in 
fall-plowed ground frees-up 
time, labor and equipment for 
planting work next spring. 





Oswego. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Sanga- 
mon Counterpart; Sangamon Farm, 
Dewittville. 

Grand Champion Steer of All 
Breeds — Angus owned by Hillwood 
Farms, Manlius. 


SWINE 


Champion slots in swine were 
captured as follows: 

Berkshire — Grand Champion Boar, 
Bob Wiley, Victor; Grand Champion 
Sow, Ken Wiley, Victor. 

Chester White — Grand Champion 
Boar and Grand Champion Sow, 
Rober Shufelt, Wolcott. 

Duroc — Grand Champion Boar 
and Grand Champion Sow, Calvin 
Lazarus, Whitehall, Pennsylvania. 


The ground is right, the time is right and Agway’s 
certified spreader trucks are ready to roll. So don’t 
delay. Call Agway today and make arrangements 
to get that lime and/or P&K down this fall. 


FARM 





ENTERPRISE 
SERVICE 
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Break away 


to higher yields in 


1975 with these Trojan hybrids: 


TXS85: Adaptable to a wide range of growing conditions. Outstanding stalk 


strength. Small, tough cob for great combining. High test weight and shellout. 


TX90: Makes good use of fertilizer, and can take higher plant populations. 
Especially suited to heavy soils. Grain quality is tops. Large, heavy kernels and small 


cobs makes this a great combine corn. 


TX92: Excellent for grain or silage. Very stress tolerant. Produces well in drier 
areas. High test weight, bronze colored grain. Equally good for picker or. combine 


harvest. 


TXS92: Promises to be one of the really great hybrids. Healthy, vigorous plants 
with dark green, broad leaves. Beautiful bronze grain, with heavy test weight and 


great feed quality. Very drought and disease tolerant. 


TXS94: Great yields, fast dry down, small cobs, and a super sheller. Best yield 
potential of any Trojan hybrid of under 100 days maturity. 


Your “Breakaway” dealers in New York: 


DEALER ADDRESS CITY PHONE DEALER 

Andy Acomb Rt. 2 Arkport 607/295-7983 Norman Nadeau, Jr. 
Ag Equipment 7615 Lewiston Rd. Oakfield 716/948-3511 Ed Pease 

Larry Atkinson Rt. 1 Box 83 Richville 315/347-2787 Matthew Prill 
Rudolph Blesy 9993 Trevett Rd. Boston 716/941-5102 Paul Reukauf 

Boss Farm Supply Rt. 1 Cape Vincent 315/654-6084 Charles Salm 

Lloyd Brown, Jr. Rt. 3 Marathon Benjamin Sanger 
James Burkhardt, Sr. 10928 Griswold Rd. Darian 716/547-2241 Donald Sharpe 

Louis Bush - Delphi Rd. Cazenovia 315/662-7049 Elmer Sheffer 

Pat Casey Rt. 2 Fort Ann 518/638-8810 Alvin & Jane Sherman 
Alson Caswell, Sr. Rt. 1 Carthage 315/493-0049 Richard Shlotzhauer 
Paul Curtis Preston Hill Rd. Earlville 315/691-2883 Jackson Slane 

Ed Damin Rt. 5 St. Johnsville 518/568-7567 Horace Smith 

James Daniel Rt. 1 Warsaw 716/796-5502 Gordon Stoddard 
Irving Ellsworth 1492 Turke Hill Fairport 716/223-1135 Edward Swartz 
Ronald Eygnor Rt. 2 Wolcott 315/594-2837 Donald Taylor 

Gary Giles 276 Quaker Rd. Scottsville 716/889-3571 Ken Tuttle 

Rod Grogan Miller Rd. Holland Patent 315/865-4163 Eugene Ulatowski 
Gary Hagen BIk Lake Rd. Hammond 315/375-4497 Charles Van Etten 
Herschel Handschuh Redwood 315/482-9092 Robert Wagner 
Maurice Herron Belleville 315/846-5415 Don Weaver 

Ralph Hooker Rt. 1 Brushton 518/529-5470 Walt Weaver 

Gurden Hurlburt Evans Rd. Holland Patent 315/827-4676 Wyoming Farm Supply 
Darrell Kehoe Kehoe Rd. Sandy Creek Donald Young 
Raymond Lane Cherry Valley 607/264-7176 Chester Zelazny 
Weldon Lawrence, Jr. Rt. 3 Mound Rad. Waterloo 315/539-8021 Lawrence Diver, RSM 
Roger Manning Franklinville 116/676-3677 Robert Burke, RSM 
Karl Maxwell Rt. 291 Marcy 315/865-4033 Robert Fisher, RSM 
S. Merriman & D. Edick Sanger Hill Rd. Waterville 315/841-4375 Lynn Loken, DM 
Dean Mikalanas Rt. 12 Sherburne 607/674-9431 


ADDRESS 
Glenburnie Rd. 


Rt. 2 
Summit Rd. 
Rt. 6 


S. 3324 Abbott Rd. 


Rt. 8 
Rt. 1 


11255 Transit Rd. 


Rt. 1 


1675 Porterville Rd. 


Eleanor Drive 
218 Seneca St. 
N. Turnpike Rd. 
105 Didion 


Rt. 2 Van Etten Rd. 


Tiller Rd. 
Rt. 8 
Darrow Rd. 


Rt. 2 


#1 Fitchr Chapel Rd. 


7840 Maple Str. 
54 Ashwood Ave. 
Rt. 1 


CITY 

Putnam Station 
Gorham 
Springfield 
Houghton 
Middleville 
West Chazy 
Auburn 
Buffalo 

West Edmeston 
Mohawk 
Wyoming 
Trumansburg 
East Aurora 
Castleton 
Chittenango 
Sherburne 
Lancaster 
Gowanda 
Munnsville 

S. New Berlin 
Sprakers 
Wyoming 
Medina 
Medina 
Basom 
Whitesboro 
Madrid 


2550 Kingston Rd. York, PA 


PHONE 

918/547-8296 
315/596-5200 
607/264-6377 
716/567-8865 
315/845-8763 
518/846-7385 
315/252-7636 
716/822-1892 
315/859-7590 
315/866-4449 
716/584-3781 
607/387-9872 


518/732-7420 
315/687-9270 


716/684-5360 
716/532-4016 
315/495-3664 
607/859-2451 
518/673-2290 
716/495-6493 
716/765-9080 
716/798-3953 
716/762-8267 
315/736-8569 
315/322-4407 
111/787-5973 


Atlantic Div. Hdqrts., 2550 Kingston Rd., York, Pa. 17402 Lynn Loken, DSM 


Trojan 


A subsidiary of pfizer Inc. 


© Trojan Seed Company, 1974. All rights reserved. 
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The Spirit I o, 





oe moe 
aoe Z fi ok, 


by Robert L. Clingan 


In the middle thirties, the Christian 
religious communities of our land 
were torn by controversy. The issues 
seemed to focus on how literally one 
took the printed words of the Bible. 
Name-calling became the order of 
the day. The controversy caught up 
even the students at a small religious 
college on the Pacific coast, which I 
was attending. 

There was a strong youth orga- 
nization which met each Sunday 
evening in the church of the de- 
nomination sponsoring and support- 
ing the college. Its officers, chagrined 
by the widening gap between so- 
called Christian young people in the 
heat of this controversy, met to try 
and find a helpful approach that 
would, as a minimum result, develop 
a sense of tolerance, charity and mu- 
tual respect among those who were 
sincere in whatever position they 
took. 


Debate 


The first thought was to engage 
in debate. In the presence of intense 
emotion, this was ruled out as being 
unlikely to produce anything except 
more rancor and less understanding. 
Then someone suggested-a meeting 
at which these badly divided and hos- 
tile students would share their 
answers to the question, “What does 
Jesus mean to you?” 

The meeting was held in the 
chapel of the church where the group 
usually met. There had been a Japa- 
nese wedding that afternoon, and the 
lovely flowers that were still there 
added to the atmosphere of the meet- 
ing. The lights were kept dim so 
that no one who spoke would feel 
as if he were “in the spotlight”... 
a personality with a position to de- 
fend. 


Sharing 


Person after person arose and 
shared from deep within what Jesus 
meant to him or her. The under- 
standing of what Jesus can mean to 
another person was revealing to each 
member of the group. Some were 
greatly surprised to find that a per- 
son with a divergent theology could, 
and did, have a profound religious 
experience. 

Some even reached the conclusion 
that what matters is not what you 
believe, but whom. The priority for a 
Christian of a personal relationship 
to Jesus Christ became known. No 
one changed his theology or ap- 
proach to the Bible, but the hos- 


tility and mutual recrimination dis- 


solved. A better and more sincerely 
Christian atmosphere began to per- 
vade the campus. 

When there is a temptation to par- 
ticipate in fruitless and recriminating 
religious controversy, how beneficial 
it would be if people so concerned 
about religious positions would en- 
gage in sharing the deep personal ex- 
periences of their religious life! 

If you are a Christian, what does 


| Jesus mean to you? 
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Crew puts up panels. 


Modular — An unusual new con- 
struction technique uses completely 
seamless stud-and-plywood wall 
panels and other components up to 
12 feet wide and 40 feet long... 
hot-press glued without nails... 
which can be put up by unskilled 
labor. 

Modular parts provide wide flex- 
ibility of design and easy add-on for 
homes, and commercial or utility 
buildings. Building can run continu- 
ously lengthwise to any size with no 
posts. Most components can be 
handled by an assembly crew of 
four men or fewer. 

All components for a 4,000 square 
foot structure, except for roof trusses 
which may be bought locally to save 
freight, can be shipped anywhere in 
the U.S. for less than $800, according 
to the manufacturers. All code re- 
quirements are met. 

For full information, write to: 
Plywood Fabricators, Inc., P.O. Box 
156, Redwood Valley, California 
95407. 


Sweet Numbers — Extension forester 
Ray Foulds of the University of 
Vermont reports the 1974 maple 
crop in the Green Mountain State 
at only 75 percent of normal. Nor- 
mally, a syrup maker can expect to 
make one quart of syrup per tap... 
but ‘twas only .8 quart this year. 
He comments that the tempera- 
ture at which syrup is “done” is’7.3 
degrees Fahrenheit above the boiling 
point of fresh sap at the elevation 
involved. Thus, if sap boils at 211 
degrees at a location, syrup will be 
ready for draw-off at 218.3 degrees. 


Living in the Round — Ever think 
of living in a silo? Some folks not 
only have thought of it... they’re 
doing it! The Unadilla Silo Company, 
Unadilla, New York, reports that at 
least 40 families have used wood 
silos as part (or nearly all) of their 
homes. Most of them are in western 
Massachusetts or southern Vermont. 

Homes developed in this fashion 
range all the way from spartan vaca- 
tion homes to insulated and com- 
pletely equipped year-round resi- 





“Yes, we did advertise an economy tractor; 
it’s in the back room!’’ 
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dences. The company’s sales en- 
gineer, Albert Gurney, is the man 
to contact for more information. 


Gypsy Decline — Gypsy moth dam- 
age in New Jersey declined in 1974. 
Forest acres attacked decreased 
nearly 90 percent...from 258,425 
acres in 1973 to 28,102 this year. 
The drop is attributed to a combi- 
nation of chemical sprays and the 
release of natural enemies of the 


gypsy moth. 


Sweet — “In the Heart of Maple 
Country” is the second publication 
on agriculture produced by retired 
county agent Don Huddleston and 
the St. Lawrence County Chamber 
of Commerce in as many years. A 
large portion of the publication is 
devoted to recipes featuring maple 


syrup, but it also provides an over- 
view of the maple industry as a 
whole. 

It’s attractively printed in color, 
and features photographs of St. 
Lawrence County farming operations. 
Copies may be obtained without 
charge by writing the St. Lawrence 
County Chamber of Commerce, 
Drawer A, Canton, New York 13617. 


Heater — A fireplace is cozy but a 
not-very-efficient user of fuel. A new 
device that diverts the heat into the 
room, but lets the smoke and gases 
go up the chimney, is the Convect- 
O-Heater. Insert it into the fireplace 
and build the fire directly on the 
tubular chambers. Forced convection 
is produced by a small, silent blow- 
er. A portable unit, it fits all fire- 
places. Only a small fire is needed 


THE TMR FEED PLANT 
Onl WHEELS... 





to maintain a constant heat flow. For 
full information, write to General 
Products Corporation, 655 Plains 
Road, Milford, Connecticut 06460. 
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The Convect-O-Heater 


delivers a bolonced hite 
to every cow every feeding 


The Total Mixed Ration (TMR) 
concept is the best method yet 
devised for feeding a ration in 
which every bite is balanced for 
nutrient content. But thorough 
mixing is a must. And that’s 
where the Schwartz Mixer 
Wagon takes over. 


It accurately proportions and 
thoroughly mixes, then trans- 
ports and distributes nutrients 

in any prescribed amount and 
formulation to any spot on your 
farm. So it’s easy to feed the 
right rations to lactating cows, 
dry cows, replacement heifers or 
dairy steers no matter where 
they’re located. 


Three models deliver approxi- 
mately 3 tons, 5 tons or 6 tons 


of a 35-pound/cubic foot TMR 
ration. All feature triple augers 
that tumble the feed and turn it 
end for end. Optional hydraulic 
doors and elevator control make 
it easy to fill bunk or feeder. 
Optional electric scale assures 
precise amount of each 
ingredient. And there are still 
other options available. 


These machines have met the 
test of on-the-farm performance 


foxwantt 






in the northeast and are built 
for years of feeding service. 

If you’re considering TMR, be 
sure to have a good look at 
them. Call your local Agway to 
find out what TMR and auto- 
mated mixing-feeding can mean 
to you and your way of life. 


FARM 
ENTERPRISE 
SERVICE 
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Arnold gets an af- 
fectionate nuzzle 
from one of Edel- 
| weiss Farm’s 150 


_ milkers. None of the 
cows are registered. 


from most other farmers are his aca- 


Arnold Borer: 





Farmer -— scientist —consultant 


Here’s a man who looks at the 
business of farming with the preci- 
sion of a scientist, tempered by a 
grass-roots awareness of reality that 
comes only from years of farming 
it himself. He started dairying in 
the 1940’s, when a young man with 
a strong back and an appetite for 
long hours of toil would succeed... 
providing his back was stronger and 
he could log more hours than the 
average farmer. Since that time, the 
industry has grown. Arnold Borer 
grew with it. 

Today, Edelweiss Farm at Free- 
dom, New York, represents more than 
30 years of effort on the part of 
Arnold, his wife Gertrude, and their 
family. Edelweiss is a family corpo- 
ration. Rapid expansion in the last 
few years has resulted in a freestall 
system where some 150 cows are 
milked, compiling a yearly rolling 
herd average of about 17,000 pounds 
of milk per cow. This makes it one 
of the five most productive herds of 
more than 100 cows in the Empire 
State. 

Operated by Arnold and his sons 
Cyril and Tom, the farm is a total 
system that allows maximum appli- 
cation of management techniques. 
This is where the Borers have some- 
thing to say about oxygen-limiting 
silos. “They’re an excellent tool for 
some managers,’ remarks Arnold. 

He points out that the oxygen- 
limiting concept of forage preserva- 
tion is useful only if the operator 
possesses the management skill to 
fine-tune the cow’s ration. Forage 
from their two Harvestores is tested 
frequently for energy protein and 
mineral contents. Moisture contents 
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are checked weekly on the farm. 
Referring to a chart that’s made up 
with the proper level of each ingre- 
dient, the Borers can adjust the total 
amount fed while maintaining the 
same proportions of each ingredient 
that goes into their complete ration. 
They work directly with a nutrition- 
ist at Agrisystems, a Harvestore deal- 
ership in Pavilion, New York. 

Attention is given to trace min- 
erals, as well as protein and energy 
content. The Borers stress the im- 
portance of a good fertilization pro- 
gram in the field since it directly 
relates to the nutritional content of 
the forages. Alfalfa and trefoil hay- 
lages are used in conjunction with 
high-moisture corn stored in their 
third Harvestore. A fourth is slated 
to go up this spring. High-moisture 
corn is the only concentrate pur- 
chased. No additional protein is 
needed to supplement that in the 
haylage. 

Two 24X70 concrete-stave silos 
were erected at the time the Borers 
built their freestall barn, but they 
didn’t yield the quality haylage 
Arnold thought his dairy should be 
receiving. Consequently, after only 
brief use, they were abandoned. They 
still stand, waiting for a buyer. 

The herd is group fed... three 
milking groups, separated according 
to level of milk production, and one 
heifer group. Dry cows are not fed 
the complete ration, but have their 
own nutritional and medical program. 
The original conventional barn serves 
as a hospital room at one end, while 
the remainder is used for group-rais- 
ing of calves. 

In the freestall barn, cows are fed 


at an automatically-filled central 
bunk. The Borers pay meticulous 
attention to the cleanliness and dry- 
ness of this part of the operation, 
since it’s easy to get an epidemic of 
coliform organisms. Lime is spread 
and mixed into the top layer of saw- 
dust in the freestalls to help keep it 
dry. 

Last summer, the herd came down 
with some coliform, but the problem 
lessened considerably after hot 
weather was over. Automatic water- 
ing wells in the barn are being given 
close scrutiny, since it is from here 
that Arnold suspects coliforms may 
be spread around. “What compounds 
the problem,” he says, “is the fact 
that you can’t really keep these wells 
clean.” They are thinking of installing 
a chlorinator to alleviate the problem. 


Son Tom, 26, is the herdsman and, 
as Arnold likes to say, “a natural- 
born one.” Tom’s knowledge of cows 
is in large measure responsible for 
the good herd average. He keeps a 
sharp eye on the animals and main- 
tains a breeding wheel as an aid in 
keeping track of things. 

Cyril, the Borers’ eldest son, re- 
turned to the farm after a stint as 
an agricultural engineer. Among 
other things, he sees to it that all 
things mechanical at Edelweiss are 
working well. Cyril explains that 
the liquid manure tank under part 
of the freestall barn holds two weeks’ 
worth of manure. “We really like 
it,” he says, “but when it gets below 


- ten degrees outside, the manure in 


the barn sets up and is more easily 
handled as a solid.” 
What perhaps sets Arnold apart 


demic accomplishments. Before he 
started dairying in the late “40's, he 
had a bachelor of science degree 
from Cornell University. In 1962, he 
decided to go back to college. For 
six years, he commuted daily to St. 
Bonaventure University, 80 miles 
round trip, and studied biology. 

He took 40 hours of undergraduate 
course work to update his previous 
training, along with the full require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree... at 
the same time embarking on his own 
research project. He selected the 
farmer’s best friend, the earthworm, 
and conducted a series of experi- 
ments to define and determine its 
characteristics, and conditions con- 
ducive to its cell growth. 

This type of biological investiga- 
tion had never been done before 
with earthworms, so Borer had to 
improvise, resorting to tissue-culture 
techniques used in medical research 
on humans. 

According to Borer, “This new 
knowledge in conjunction with field 
studies could be used to determine 
possible toxic effects on soil organ- 
isms, of about 6,000 different chem- 
icals we now apply to our soils. In 
this manner we could protect our 
beneficial soil life, and also keep our 
soils from becoming polluted to the 
degree our air and water are now.” 

He grew his own earthworms on 
the farm, and spent many hours 
staring through a microscope when 
he wasn’t involved in making de- 
cisions concerning the dairy. In 1968, 
he completed his doctoral thesis 
and received his degree. 


Borer looks back on this experience 
fondly, describing it as “wonderful.” 
He’s quick to emphasize that it 
wouldn’t have been even remotely 
possible if it had not been for the 
support and sacrifice offered by his 
family, particularly his wife, Ger- 
trude, who went to school to study 
typing and stenography to assist him 
in readying his thesis for submission. 
He mentions that at one point, the 
entire family was going to school 
... he, his wife, and their 12 children. 

He hasn’t given up the idea of 
further research, but the last couple 
of years have found him occupied 
more with the farm’s dairy expan- 
sion than anything else. The Borers 
will soon build onto the present 
freestall barn, increasing their milk- 
ing herd capacity to 200. 

In the meantime, Arnold has 
launched into yet another area... 
one he feels is badly needed on many 
farms. This is consulting. As a dairy- 
farm-management consultant, he 
analyzes a client’s operation and 
makes recommendations. This is a 
relatively new pursuit, but already 
he has satisfied clients to his credit. 

Arnold is a charter member of 
Professional Farmers of America, a 
relatively new national organization 
based in Cedar Falls, Iowa, and 
comprised of some of the top farm- 
ers in the country. So far, he’s the 
only member from New York State. 

For Arnold Borer, there is no 
energy crisis; he appears to have 
plenty! — E.P.A. 
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You gotta believe 


Mets fans said it first, but New 
Jersey dairymen deserve “you gotta 
believe” as their slogan as much as 
any baseball team, for dairying. in 
the Garden State today probably 
requires more perseverance in the 
face of adversity than anywhere else 
in the Northeast. 

It is only because of the strong 
family tradition in dairying and a 
deep-down hankering for indepen- 
dence that Ringoes, New Jersey dairy 
brothers Jack and Jerry Kanach con- 
tinue to milk cows for a living. 

I wondered if it was coincidental 
or typical that minutes before I 
stepped into the field, Jack Kanach 
struck a post which had been heaved 
into the field’s edge by denizens of 
an adjacent housing development. 
The result ...a broken chain on his 
no-till planter right at the start of 
one of the few good planting days 
this spring. 

“That fella is going to get edu- 
cated,” he fumes, studying the chain 
that goes from press wheel to planter 
box. “It isn’t just this,” he continues, 
“it’s the whole idea of farming so 
close to people. They throw grass 
clippings in the ditches and plug 
them, kids ride their motorcycles 
through my corn fields, and people 
even mow strips through my hay 
fields!” 

Jack supposes that “just as sheep 
and cattle were not compatible in 
the old west, people and dairying 
may not be in New Jersey.” Pausing, 
he reflects, “It makes you wonder 
why we stay here .. . my father 
worked his butt off for what we’ve 
got, so we don’t like to see it thrown 
away.” 

These farmers sincerely fear that 
it may be too late to save New Jer- 
sey agriculture. Jack is a member 
of the Hunterdon County steering 
committee concerning the Blueprint 
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Commission’s proposal that the state 
buy development rights on farmland. 

The Kanachs: operate their 160- 
cow dairy in one of the relatively 
less-developed counties of New Jer- 
sey, but still the pressures of popu- 
lation encroachment, government 
regulation, escalating land values, 
and many others are acute enough 
to make dairying plausible for only 
those who really “believe.” 

Two counties to the south, Bill 
Pettit has one of Burlington County’s 
top dairies... Huffn Puff Farm is 
a highly sophisticated, mechanized 
freestall system that is home for the 
family’s 95 registered Holstein milk- 
ers. Like the Kanachs, the Pettits 
have had to have that extra measure 
of drive to survive in dairying in 
their area. Most of the dairies are 
gone. 

At half past noon, the Pettits pause 
briefly for some lunch. Mrs. Pettit, 
aided by Bill’s mother, has been 
painting the garage and Bill has been 
hard at it chopping first-cutting al- 
falfa. Helicopters from nearby Fort 
Dix intermittently blend sound into 
the conversation. 

“Springfield township used to be 
primarily dairy,” Bill recalls. “There 
were 40 dairies here when we moved 
in.” Today, Bill can count all the 
dairies on both hands and still leave a 
finger unemployed. Pausing, he adds, 
“and, you know, that isn’t all due 
to houses (residential development). 
Some people have just started to 
realize that there’s an easier way to 
make a living.” 

Mrs. Pettit comes down hard on 


‘this point. “I don’t think it’s fair for 


the farmer to knock his brains out 
just to subsidize someone’s dinner 
table,” she declares, pointing out that 
non-farmers in the area work fewer 
hours and often retire relatively 
young. “If we got more for our milk,” 


says Bill, “we’d hire more labor and 
take it easier.” Problem is the milk 
price slump this summer. 

In looking to the future, the Pet- 
tits, like the Kanachs, are only luke- 
warm about the Blueprint Commis- 
sion’s approach to land use. “Sure, 
it would add permanence to our 
agriculture,” he admits, “but while 
it will help some farmers, it will 
hurt others . . . badly.” 

Pettit suspects that the big prob- 
lem will be deciding which 70 per- 
cent of the farmland will get into 
the agricultural preserve and there- 
fore be allowed to sell off develop- 
ment rights. “I know Id hate to have 
to make those decisions in this county 
... you get to dealing in personali- 
ties.” Today, land like the Kanach 
and Pettit farms is selling in New 
Jersey for $2,500 an acre. 

The Farmland Assessment Act, 








which has taken some of the pres- 
sure off development of farmland 
by allowing a lower assessment when 
land is in farm production, has re- 
ceived strong support from New 
Jersey farmers. It has not only helped 
keep the lid on their own assess- 
ments, but has also loosened up the 
supply of rentable farmland, a neces- 
sity for nearly all New Jersey farm- 
ers. Yet many, including the Pettits 
and Kanachs, fear that this boon to 
agriculture may well be in danger. 

It seems that the speculators who 
own much of the land being rented 
to farmers are getting a good break 
from farmland assessment. “‘So 
what?” says Bill Pettit. “If the spec- 
ulator makes a buck, the intent of 
the law, which was to keep the land 
in farm production, is being served.” 
Folks in government would like to 
get at the speculator by changing 
the requirements for the special 
assessment. Many farmers believe this 
will emasculate the law. 

Dairying in New Jersey each year 
seems to rest on a more tenuous 
perch. The problems and fears of the 
Kanachs and Pettits are typical of 
all the New Jersey dairy families. 
Perhaps these families represent some 
kind of an elite corps that remains 

. a tribute to survival of the fit- 
test. One thing is for sure, they have 
had to “believe.” — E.P.A. 


Huff 'n Puff Farm, owned by Bill Pettit, 
serves as a superb example of that 
family’s will to succeed in dairying 
despite New Jersey's urban sprawl, 
land speculation, and escalating farm 
costs and land values. 
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POST 
DRIVER 


Makes Fencing 
A Breeze 
...NOT a 
Back-Breaking 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 


Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no tamping. Handles posts up to 8” 
diameter, 8’ long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 
as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Write Today for Free Literature 


Distributed TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


Shane, wan Pa. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
ML2AALG 195 Washington St. 
Graettinger, lowa 51342 





A TERRIFIC NEW INVENTION 
FOR ALL CUB CADET SNOW THROWERS 


, _ has only a 16 inch 
We answer all inquiries and send 
complete information & free literature. 


Metal Products Mfg. Co. 


Route 3 — Box 121 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 54220 


° 

World's Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560. 





PUMPS MUD, STICKS, 
ROCKS AND SLUDGE 
WITHOUT CLOGGING! 
1-406-365-3393 


150 to 24,000 GPM 
In World-Wide Use! 


CRISAFULLI PORTABLE PUMPS 


Dept. 14 Box 1051, Glendive, Mt. 59330 
Dealer inquiries invited 


PONDMASTER 


keeps drinking areas 
open in sub-zero weath- 
er. 3 models. 


Free color brochure. 


WADLER MFG. CO. 
Box 76-A 
Galena, Kan. 66739 
Ph: 316-783-1355 





When writing to advertisers be sure 
te mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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‘‘| stopped the tractor here one day and decided this was where | wanted 
my house.”’ 


Dairying dentist 


For Wesley Hicks, D.D.S. has 
two meanings: Doctor of Dental 
Surgery and Devotee of Dairy Sci- 
ence. To Buffalonians, he’s a down- 
town dentist adept at anything from 
root canal work to partial plates. 
Yet folks around Angola, New York, 
know him as a down-home dairyman 
who'd just as soon stand by the milk- 
house and talk cows or crops as dis- 
cuss dentistry. 

Clad in a faded, frayed denim 
coat, woolen hat, and other “work 
clothes,” Dr. Hicks makes the rounds 
at the farm on Wednesday, his day 
off. First he goes to the freestall 
barn built onto the south side of the 
conventional barn. Watching the 
cows, some eating and others rest- 
ing, he comments that their rolling 
herd average has recently topped 
14,000 pounds per cow per year. He 
is pleased. The freestall operation 
and the good production represent 
years of struggle; of attainment 
finally realized. 


“Portia (his wife) and I came here 
with babe in arms 18 years ago,” 
he reminisces. It was different then; 
not many cows, not much equip- 
ment, and not the best soil. The soil, 
of course, is basically the same today, 
but the herd is up to 50 milkers on 
the average, and the management 
and inventory of equipment have 
been upgraded. This dairy pays its 
way. 





The Hicks herd numbers about 50 and 


produces some 14,000 pounds of 
milk per cow per year. 


Next he moves into the milking 
parlor; it’s a “U” parlor with three 
stalls. Wesley installed it in 1957. 
It was the second parlor in Erie 
County. By today’s standards it is 
small, as parlors go, but it gets the 
job done. 

While checking the young stock 
and the progress of a hired man 
readying the corn planter, Dr. Hicks 
discusses other aspects of his farm 
enterprise. “Wish we could grow 
alfalfa,” he remarks, walking from 
building to building, “but we just 
don’t have the soil for it...a little 
too heavy.” Most of his 236 acres 
is this kind of soil . . . supports trefoil 
well and with good management, 
corn too. 

The Hicks herd is fed haylage 
(trefoil and grasses) and corn silage 
from concrete silos. A dairy con- 
centrate is fed in the parlor accord- 
ing to individual production. Calves 
occupy wood-slat elevated stalls for 
the first three months of life. 

“Td have to say that at one time 
we were probably losing 40 percent 
of our calf crop,” he points out. 
However, with the calf stalls and 
improved heating and ventilation 
systems in the converted chicken 
house he uses for calves, these losses 
have dropped dramatically. Replace- 
ments are raised on the farm. 

Since he is a dentist as well as a 
farmer, Dr. Hicks relies heavily on 
hired labor. “A glaring error in my 
thinking in the beginning,” he admits, 
“is that I didn’t, right at the start, 
hire a competent man to operate 
this dairy.” This he regards as a 
genuine mistake, since, through ex- 
perience, he has come to believe 
that it takes more than just “labor” 
to make a go of dairying when the 
owner is away much of the time; it 
requires expertise. 

Yet he has in recent years had the 
benefit of good hired help. With the 
five houses that are part of the farm, 
he is able to offer housing as part 
of the bargain for his two hired men. 

Wesley Hicks’ mannerisms and 
familiarity with the details of farm- 
ing indicate a willingness to “get 








DAIRYMAN’S 
SPECIAL 


Another 

quality product 

from ‘The Livestock 
Equipment Craftsmen’ 


The new STARCRAFT Model 
MF-1 Salt and Mineral Feeder is 
STARCRAFT “Quality for Less” 
at its best! Rugged Porcelain- 
ized Steel 2-compartment 
trough will not rust out... 
sturdy, heavy steel base and 
30" square steel hood will 
stand up to the roughest live- 
stock. Face Fly attachment in- 
cluded. See your dealer or write: 


LT 
yal 
STARCRAFT. 


AGAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


DEPT. 115 e GOSHEN, IND. 46526 


Invest In 


Keep The Value Of Your Dollars 
Beat inflation by making silver the 
strength in your financial future. 
Silver value keeps increasing while 
the dollar value goes down. 
Silver is safe, dependable and 
most valuable. Start with as little 
as $200. 


HUDSON PRECIOUS METAL CORP. 
780 Greenwich St. 
N.Y.,N.Y. 10014 
Tel: 212-255-6500 


SAVE! Send for FREE FACTS 
and BROCHURE NOW 
No Obligation. 
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assurance of contin- 
uous electric supply. 
Keeps automated 
feeding, other opera- 
tions running. Could 
pay for itself in one 
blackout. 
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514 GREAT ROAD 
BUXTON SERVICE, INC. acton, mass. 01720 
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(Continued from page 22) 
his hands dirty” at about every job 
except planting corn and_ fixing 
machinery. These jobs cause too 
many of the finger and hand in- 
juries a dentist must avoid. Still, he 
is as much a farmer as he is a dentist, 
and when he is talking about one 
line of work it is hard to believe 
he has anything to do with the other. 
This curious combination of interests 
rises from a fascinating past. 

As if in anticipation of the ques- 
tion, he describes what motivated 
him toward agriculture. “My grand- 
dad was a cotton farmer in the 
South,” he recalls, “until the boll 
weevil hit and he lost everything.” 
About the only alternative for Dr. 
Hicks’ dad was to travel north, pur- 
suing work as a “scab” at the steel 
mills caught in the upheaval of 
widespread strikes. He spent his 
boyhood years in Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, where his father worked in 
a nearby steel mill. 


Reminiscence 


“At night, my dad would talk of 
his exploits back on the farm... of 
hunting, and fishing and living on 
the land.” Thinking back, he con- 
tinues, “In those years, I came to 
like these stories; they were very 
relaxing. Then one day the people 
dad worked for found out he had 
come from a farm. They needed 
some work done on a farm nearby, 
so they sent him... and he took me 
along.” With a smile, he recalls, 
“That was one of the most enjoyable 
weeks of my life.” 

Wesley Hicks always remembered 
this. As a dental student at Meharry 
Medical College in Nashville, during 
his fellowship and instructorship at 
the Guggenheim Clinic in New York, 
while a captain in the Dental Corps 
in Korea during the war, and as a 
practicing dentist in Buffalo, he 
never lost the ambition to return to 
the farm. 

His wife, a law student at the 
University of Michigan when they 
met, comes from a farm in Michigan. 
“IT even got a farm girl,” he quips. 
They have raised three children on 
the farm: Wesley, Jr., 20, now in 
college; Ranelle, 19, also in college; 
and Paul, 16, still thoroughly enjoy- 
ing himself on the farm. 

It has been several years since Dr. 
Hicks arrived at Buffalo with three 
bags, two with clothes and one with 
dental instruments; or since he and 
his wife arrived at their farm with 
Wesley, Jr., then a baby. He plans to 
continue his practice, commuting 
daily 23 miles to Buffalo. He also 
plans to continue dairying... and 
get double use from his D.D.S — 
EPA. 





“Since my hired man left, my son and | are 
carrying on and running the dairy together . . . 
! run the dairy. He carries on!" 
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Is this 
drip really- 





Not with a Jamesway: All-Season Ventilation System! 


No sweat! Control condensation and harmful drafts 
automatically with an All-Season Ventilation System 


It’s a complete system of matched components 
(not just fans) that automatically provides com- 
fortable, healthful and profitable environment 
for your livestock. An All-Season Ventilation 
System, tailored to your needs: 1) Removes foul 
air, gasses and moisture 2) Distributes fresh air 
throughout the entire building, uniformly with- 
out harmful drafts 3) Controls condensation on walls 


and ceilings 4) Reduces wide temperature fluctuations. 


Here’s how the All-Season System works 


Continuously-running fans recirculate room air to all 
parts of the building by blowing it through a series of 
holes in the seamless polyethylene tubes (top, right). 
Fresh air is added whenever exhaust fans in the wall 
turn on and shutters (small inset, above) automatically 
open. Circulating fans then mix room air with fresh 
outside air and this blend is distributed in the building 
through the intake tube. When the exhaust fans shut 





Exclusive Hot-Dip galvanizing keeps 
Jamesway barn equipment on the job years longer 


Hot dipping in melted zinc at 840 degrees temperature 
protects inside and out against corrosion and rust. Far 
outlasts paint and ordinary plating. See your Jamesway 
dealer for stalls, stanchions, pens, water cups, cow 
mats, all barn accessories. 


Jamesway, works so you can farm 








- off and shutter closes, the All-Season 
System continues to circulate room air 
to maintain comfort level. 

Dairy cows produce more milk, and 
beef cattle gain faster and more uni- 
formly when temperature and moisture 
are controlled. Buildings last longer, too. 
So it’s easy to see why no animal structure should 
be without a Jamesway All-Season Ventilation System. 


But don't take our word for it — ask 
a neighbor who owns a Jamesway 


SOLD AS BUTLER OUTSIDE U.S.A. 





You can count on us for quality products, fast installation, prompt service, dependable parts. 


NEW YORK Hamburg — Abbott's Richardson Peete Schoharie — William Roese, Jr. . 518-827-5770 
: tre Seneca Falls — Salerno Farm Supply . 315-568-6246 
Akron — Don Beck, Inc.- -.-.... 716-542-4495 Henderson — Harbor Builders Supply Inc. Sherb S F &H S ; 
Alexander — H.D. Brown & Son. . . 716-343-5981 315-938-5416 See reer ey Crue Ne ences 
Amsterdam — Albert Anderson . . . - 518-842-1762 Johnsonville — Cross Dairy Equipment a ‘ 5 maa 
Andover —D. & L. Feed, Inc. - 607-478-5331 518-663-8189 South Dayton — Ecker’s Equipment. . 716-988-3303 


Apulia Station — Woodford Brothers, Inc. 


Kennedy — Walker-Sprague Co... . 


Stafford — Plattens Custom Service, Inc. 


. . 716-267-2905 716-343-5960 


315-696-5356 
Argyle — Jack’s Surge Service . . . . 518-638-8382 
Baldwinsville — R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. 

315-635-3551 
Ballston Spa — Charles O. Garrison . . 518-885-5609 
Bangor — Southworth Farm Supplies - 518-483-2557 
Bath — Helm Agric. Equipment. . . . 607-776-6220 
Blossvale — Jay’s Sales & Services, Inc. 

315-337-7140 
Cairo — Cole’s Farm Equipment - 518-622-3389 
Canastota — Fisher Farms . . - + + 315-697-7039 
Canton — Robinson Farm Equipment . 315-386-8551 


Cape Vincent — Boss Farm Supply - . 315-654-6084 
Chatham — Bervy Equipment Co., Inc. 518-392-1531 
Clymer — Dandee Service - . 716-355-8844 
Cochecton — Cochecton Mills, Inc. - 914-932-8282 
Cuba — Wixson Dairy Supply, Inc. - 716-968-1199 


Delevan — Tri-Town Dairy Supply, Inc. 716-496-5220 
East Randolph — H. & H. Farm Service 716-358-2861 
East Springfield — Homer Fassett . 607-264-6831 
Elma — Smith Farm Supply - 716-652-3379 
Elmira — Charles Olin & Sons - 607-739-2042 
Gouverneur — Jones Farm Supplies. . 315-287-3210 


Lacona — Ribstone Silo Co. of New York, Inc. 
315-387-3956 
Lisle — Earl Kenyon & Son. .... . 607-849-3916 
Liverpool — Royce Zogg . . . 22:1915-497-7513 
Lockport — Taylor Hardware. . . . 716-433-5409 


Lowville — Maurice Roes & Sons . . . 315-376-6959 
Lyons — Schleede Farm Supply. . . . 315-946-6822 
Melrose — Calhoun Equipment Co. . . 518-235-0089 
Middlesex — Delos Dann ..... . 315-584-3487 
Moravia — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. . 315-497-0770 
Newfield — Mazourek Farms . - 607-564-3485 


Patterson — Philbeth Farm Repair 914-878-6832 
Piffard —C. A. Parnell . . re ese lOs24sebo7 9: 
Plattsburg — Alfred Bedard .... . 518-563-1809 
St. Johnsville — Valley Equipment Co. 518-568-7414 


Stamford — Eklund Farm Machinery 607-652-6321 
Stanfordville — Stanford Enterprises, Inc. 
914-868-2200 
Syracuse — Campbell Construction Co. 315-469-7172 
Unadilla —: Earl's Poultry Farm 607-369-9179 
Walton — Ven Blackman . 607-829-3651 
Weedsport — Blumer Supply 315-834-7221 
West Berne — R. S. Moreland Construction 
518-872-0355 
West Bloomfield — Coakley Power Equipment Co. 
716-624-1057 
Westtown — Demberg Brothers 914-726-3651 
West Winfield — West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 
315-822-3771 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JAMESWAY DIVISION 


104 West Milwaukee Avenue 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 
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Three Quarts — Because of a law 
recently passed in New York State, 
it is now legal to sell milk in con- 
tainers with a volume of three quarts. 
The new container is no deeper 
than the current half-gallon one, and 
will fit into standard refrigerators. 


Computer _ Management — Several 
New York regional extension dairy 
specialists are using a computer at 
the University of Michigan to help 
dairymen with management deci- 
sions. Dave Weaver, in western New 
York, reports that three kinds of 














management problems (opportuni- 
ties, he calls ’em) can be handled... 
least-cost dairy ration formulation, 
machinery replacement, and a capi- 
tal-investment model. 

The county agent brings a touch- 
tone attachment to the farm that 
fits on a regular telephone. After 
dialing the appropriate number, 
information is fed to the computer 
through the touch-tone number 
system. After a few minutes to digest 
the information, the computer re- 
plies with an answer. 

The _ least-cost-ration approach 
plugs in going prices for home-grown 
roughages and grains as well as com- 
mercial products. The ration is also 
balanced for protein, energy, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, magnesium, salt 


and fiber. 


Cost to farmer varies, but is around 
$5 to $7 for the first problem, and 
$1.50 to $2 for each adjusted analysis. 

Also available to New York dairy- 
men is a similar program using a 
computer at Cornell University. In- 
formation is sent to Cornell on spe- 
cial forms designed to facilitate 
computer analysis. 


Silo Unloader — Leland Hirshey, 
RD #1, Castorland, New York... 
also several neighbors in Lewis 
County...has an interesting silo. 
It’s a 24X80, is made of poured 
concrete, and is equipped with a 
“Flying Dutchman” bottom unloader 
using flailing chains to deliver silage 
to a conveying auger. 

It’s built with a sealable top as 
an oxygen-limiting structure, and 


McCulloch’s best farm saws 
are your best buys. 


Mac 10-10 Automatic 


Our Mac 10 Series saws are still the world’s most 
popular farm saws—over 1 million sold. And no 
wonder. This saw is as rugged and dependable as 
they come. And it has the features you'd expect 

to pay much more for, including full 16” bar, big 3.3 
cu. in. engine, and lightweight. Power unit weighs 


only 12.4 Ibs. 


can be equipped with air bags if 
desired. The company making the 
unloader is Supreme Farmstead 
Equipment, Inc., Box 157, Silver 
Lake, Indiana 46982. 


Oleo Components — Oleomargarine 
is butter’s primary competition... 
and all oleo is made of vegetable 
oils, right? 

Wrong...a New York reader 
recently sent AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST an oleomargarine wrapper 
that showed the primary ingredient 
to be “deodorized lard, hydrogenated 
lard with BHA and BHT added as 
preservatives.” 

The laws of the State of New York 
define oleo as follows: 

The terms “oleomargarine’” or 
“butterine” mean any oleaginous 
substance manufactured, sold or ex- 
posed for sale, as a substitute for, 
and to take the place of butter and 
not made exclusively of pure or un- 
adulterated milk or cream, or any 
article or substance into which any 
oil, lard or fat not produced from 
milk or cream enters as a component 
part, or into which melted butter or 
butter in any condition or state or 
any oil thereof has been introduced 
to take the place of cream. 


New Fee — Eastern AI recently be- 
gan a new fee system based on the 
value of the semen from an individual 
sire. This allows each member to 
tailor his sire choices and his semen 
costs to his individual needs. In 
addition, the new fee schedule means 
that the user will pay more nearly 
the actual costs of providing the 
service. 

Each sire will be placed in one of 
four basic categories of semen... 


(Continued on next page) 


THE ZAPPER 


Richard Van Epern is a dairyman 
near Kaukauna, Wisconsin. He uses 
nine electric insect-killer units of 
varying sizes to control flies around 
the barn...three in the freestall 
barn, one in the remodeled part of 
the original barn (now used for hos- 









Power Mac 6 Automatic 
Our finest super lightweight is now equipped 
with our remarkable Sprocket Nose Bar—which 
actually cuts up to 19% faster than regular round chain 
on a Hard Nose Bar. The favorite saw of tree-service 
people and thousands of farmers is now a better buy than ever. 
14" bar, 2.0 cu. in. engine, 7 Ib. power unit. 


pital, maternity and heifers), one in 
the calf barn, two in the feeding 
area, one in the circular milking 
parlor, and one in the milk room. 
The entire  insect-electrocuting 


system cost $9 per animal installed. 
For further information, contact 
Dept. AA, Gardner Manufacturing 
Company, Horicon, Wisconsin 53032. 


Pro Mac 55 


Top of the line! This is our professional production 
saw for the farmer who's a part-time pro, or who 

just wants the finest. Its big 3.5 cu. in. engine gives 

it more power than the Mac 10-10, yet the power 
unit weighs just 12.5 Ibs. Loaded with the professional 
features that mean longer life and dependability: 
Compression Release, to reduce 
starting pull up to 50%; 
deluxe floating rim 
sprocket; all-weather 
ignition; big 16” bar 
and chain. Other bar 
lengths and chain 
and bar types avail- 
able at small extra 
charge. 


Mini Mac 30 


Improved for faster cut- 
ting and better perform- 
ance than ever before. 
And you can’t make a 
better buy for dozens of 
round-the-farm jobs. 14” 
bar, 1.8 cu. in. engine, 

7 |b. power unit. Deluxe 
Mini Mac 35 has the : 
Sprocket Nose Bar, plus extr. 
power, 14” bar, 2.0 cu. in. engine. 7 Ib. power unit.- 

















McCULLOCH 
CORPORATION 


Los Angeles, California 90045 


Richard Van Epern looks into the feed- 
ing area of his barn... the electric 
insect-killer is above his head. 
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Superior, Superior Plus, Premium, 
and Premium Plus. These categories 
are based on the value of the addi- 
tional milk the daughters of the sire 
involved are expected to produce. 

Under the new setup, a semen fee 
will be charged for every breeding. 
Each service unit will be classified 
from A through E, and service fees 
will vary according to the category. 

Category A units are those where 
technicians breed the largest number 
of cows, and will have the lowest 
fee. On the other end of the scale, 
class E units are those in which 
fewer cows are bred, and the fee will 
be higher in those instances. 


Type and Production — Prof. Stan 
Gaunt of the University of Massa- 
chusetts reports a USDA study show- 
ing that registered Al-sired dairy 
cattle are not as productive as grade 
Al-sired cattle. Breeders seeking 
typy animals have to select for more 
traits than the owners of grades... 
who select primarily on the basis of 
milk production. The higher the 
number of traits selected, the slow- 
er the genetic gain that’s possible. 


Chore Reduction — Agway is work- 
ing on a “Dairy Chore Reduction 
Program” intended to find ways to 
reduce the amount of dairy chore 
labor by 15 to 25 percent. Dr. 
Lewellyn Mix is coordinator of the 
effort, involving the development of 
research projects by colleges of 
agriculture and the financial sponsor- 
ship of these projects by agribusiness 
concerns. 

More than 45 research projects 
are planned...requiring an_ esti- 
mated investment of at least $235,- 
000 per year for three years. Agway 
itself is a major contributor, allocat- 
ing $50,000 a year for three years. 

Results of the three-year program 
will be compiled, evaluated and 


incorporated in 10 to 12 milk pro-. 


duction systems reflecting the most 
profitable and efficient way of pro- 
ducing milk according to the herd 
size and system. of housing. 

Details are available by contact- 
ing Dr. Mix at Box 1333, Syracuse, 
New York 13201. 


Milk Problem — An enzyme process 
developed by two University of 
Rhode Island researchers may allow 
more than half the world’s people to 
enjoy a glass of milk for the first time 
since they were children. 

“Seventy to 90 percent of all 
adult non-Caucasians are unable to 
easily digest lactose or milk sugar,” 
said Dr. Arthur G. Rand, a professor 
of animal science and food and re- 
source chemistry. “For them, milk 
causes diarrhea and other intestinal 
problems. 

“The enzyme process changes the 
lactose to glucose and_ galactose, 
two simple sugars which can be 
digested,” he said. “The milk is four 
times sweeter than the straight-from- 
the-cow product, but is otherwise 
unchanged and can “be consumed 
directly, dried or used to make other 





CAPPED OFF 
by Donna Evleth 


The aspirin bottle’s child-proof cap, 
Which keeps the baby from mishap, 
Has, | must admit it’s true, 

Got me pretty baffied, too. 
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milk-based food products. Its caloric 
value remains the same.” 


Dry Towels — Orrin Brusie of Co- 
pake, New York, milks his 100-cow 
herd in a single-eight herringbone 
parlor. Employee Dexter Hathaway 
does most of the milking... using 
a dry towel to wipe udders. 

Orrin comments, “T think washing 
each udder with water is a waste of 
time. After the first cow is washed, 
the water is dirty and, even with a 
drying towel, teats stay damp and I 
believe you will have more trouble 
with liners creeping and bacteria if 
the teats are wet than you will if 
they're dry. Our bacteria counts 
certainly haven’t been a problem.” 

The herd has a recent production 
average of 17,100 pounds of milk 
and 646 of butterfat. 


_ Copake, New York. 


Dexter Hathaway 
milks the herd owned 
by Orrin Brusie of 





Build Your Future 
With Funk’s G-Hybrids 





The future. That’s what it’s all about. 
The future is today. Tomorrow. Next year. The rest of your 


lifetime. 


Every business and personal decision you make has the 


same objectives: To improve and protect your family’s 


future. 





One of these decisions is the selection of the seed corn you 
plant. This is important! It directly affects the amount and 
quality of feed for your livestock, your income, and the most 
effective use of your valuable land, machinery, chemicals 


and time. 


Consistently, year after year, Eastern corn growers who 
plant Funk’s G-Hybrids have found this choice to be a wise 
one. That’s why the sale of Funk’s G-Hybrids is at an 
all-time high in the Hoffman 13 state sales area. 


Funk’s G-Hybrids, developed by the world’s most 
productive hybrid research team, are bred to deliver good 

_ grain and silage yields. On rugged, strong-standing stalks. 
Corn you can count on to make the most of your 


soil and season. 


A.H.HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 





a 


SR8O0SMEN TO THE WORLD 


Landisville, Pa. 17538 


Funk’s is a Brand Name: Numbers Identify Varieties, 
FUNK SEEDS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
International Headquarters, Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


The limitation of warranty and remedy on the tag 


attached to each bag of Funk’s G-Hybrid sold is a 





part of the terms of sale thereof. 
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How much time, 
labor and money 
would a bulk feed bin 
save you? 


Let Agway help you plan one 
that meets your needs. Elimin- 
ates lugging heavy bags. Does 
away with weekly trips to the 
mill. And cuts your feed costs 
with low bulk prices. 


Now Agway has them! Famous 
Schuld feed bins. Built with up to 50% 


WHERE DOES A HEAVYWEIGHT 


heavier galvanized steel to last and last. 
From 3 to 125-ton capacities, there’s one 
to fit any size operation. 


Check these features 


@ No bridging. Patented mechanical 
unloader eliminates bridging in every 
type of feed. 

@ Free flowing. Schuld bins have all 
smooth sides and cone. Full Flow boots 
feature flow-design properties superior to 
any other bin-boot combination. 

@ Pre-assembled. Bins are assembled at 
the factory. Delivered ready to set up on 
your foundation. 

@ No labor costs. All but the largest bins 
are erected free by drivers using hydrau- 
lically equipped trucks. 

@ Bulk-price savings. Fresh bulk feed is 
delivered as you need it... at low bulk 
prices. 

@ Minimizes rodent problems. Schuld 
bins are rodent-proof. 

e@ Automatic feeding if you wish. Auto- 
mated handling systems can deliver feed 
up inclines, around corners, over long 
distances to deposit it just where you 
want it. 

e@ Full Flow chain unloader (optional). 
Your assurance of 100% guaranteed feed 
flow in all kinds of feed, in all kinds of 
weather. 

Get in touch with Agway soon and find 
out what a difference a Schuld Bulk Bin/ 
Feed-handling system can make in your 
operation .. . and in your life. 
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Farm Enterprise Service 





BUSH HOG HARROW PLOW? 


ANYWHERE 


Model 146 










Cows receive theit feed at a flat concrete strip running along the open 
side of the freestall barn, which is 400 feet long. 


The Fleming formula 


Flemington, New Jersey dairyman 
Bud Fleming has managed to stay 
competitive. Some years back, Bud 
had 60 cows or so. Today he milks 
275 cows in a freestall operation and 
sends upwards of 11,000 pounds of 
milk a day. 

He doesn’t own all of his operation 
today as he did before, but he be- 
lieves he’s better off now. About 
nine years ago, he became acquainted 
with three people who, unlike him, 
were in non-agricultural business, 
but were nonetheless interested in 
agriculture and looking for invest- 
ment prospects. 

The four of them formed a corpo- 
ration, bought what is now Beacon 
Hill Farm, and set up a dairying 
enterprise with practically all new 
buildings and equipment. Nobody 
in the corporation was to realize 
dividends; instead, the design was to 
liquidate at the end of ten years. 
Now that they’re in their eighth 
year, it appears that liquidation is 
improbable and the venture will 
continue. | 

Bud explains that he owns 40 per- 
cent of the stock and receives a good 
salary. But, as he puts it, “T have all 
the headaches.” He has a rather 
free reign on farm purchases and 
consults his three silent partners 
only on expenditures that will exceed 
a few thousand dollars. Interestingly, 
he assigns great value to the advice 
of his partners who are unfamiliar 
with the everyday considerations of 
dairying. 


and eliminate the time-consuming 
process of breeding artificially and 
raising their own. The theory was 
that since the cow population has 
been influenced by many generations 
of artificial breeding, any replace- 
ment you'd buy would have the po- 
tential for giving 12,000 to 14,000 
pounds of milk when subjected to 
good management practices and good 
feed and forage. 

Sounds like a good idea; you just 
put a “cow-freshener” bull in with 
the cows you want bred. Periodically, 
your cattle dealer brings in a few 
replacements and takes away cull 
cows and calves. This is what they 
did, but according to Bud, “It doesn’t 
work that way... pure and simple.” 
So now he’s starting to raise some of 
his own replacements and intends 
to start at least some form of an AI 
program, 

Another area of “live and learn” 
for the corporation has been waste 
management. Beneath their freestall 
barn they built a 200,000-gallon 
liquid manure pit. “It cost $10,000,” 
remarks Bud, “and we don’t even 
use it. It seemed like we were pump- 
ing all the time; you just couldn't 
get it empty.” Water had to be added 
to the manure to make it possible to 
pump, and in their opinion, the dis- 
advantages outweighed the favorable 
aspects. Today, they push their ma- 
nure off a concrete pad into the 
spreader. 


Feeding 


The Model 146 Offset Disc Harrow dictates 
the terms. It’s built tough to work tough in 
toughest open field conditions. Teamed with 
your 60 or more horsepower tractor, this unit 
will get right down to work because it’s downright 





Last Year, Bud grew 450 acres of 
corn. Corn silage was put up in 
bunker silos from 300 acres of the 
crop, while the other 150 acres was 
picked, shelled, and treated with 
PropCorn, an organic acid preserva- 
tive manufactured by British Petrole- 
um. The shell corn ran anywhere 
from 20 to 35-percent moisture, but 
was in excellent condition late in 


Contrast 


“They provide contrast,” he says, 
pointing out that when he is pre- 
senting an idea for improving or 
adding to some aspect of the opera- 
tion, “they'll come up with a scheme 

| that to a farmer would seem ridicu- 
lous, but it makes me think and I 
have to logically justify my point of 


rugged. Bush Hog’s® Model 146 is available in light, 
regular, and heavy duty construction. With muscular 
4” x 4” steel frame structure, 14’ thick blades, and 
6’ to 136” cutting widths. Clean design for ample trash 
clearance. Get the undisputed Bush Hog heavyweight 
plowing champion that’s got more pounds of pounce. 






Model 1437 Wing Tandem. 
Up to 21’ cutting width. 
Wings fold to 1314’. 


BUSH HOG 


““A Bush Hog is a Bush Hog... 


there ain’t no other.”’ 
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view.” Bud attributes much of his 
success to the fact that he isn’t al- 
lowed to become too crystallized in 
his thinking. 

As a result, this dairy farm is in 
many respects a testing ground. 
Hany things have been tried. Some 
have worked well, others have failed. 

One concept they're in the process 
of revamping is their approach to 
breeding and replacements. Initially, 
they figured they could buy all their 


replacements on the open market 


the winter. 


Treated 


He treated 500 tons this way at 
a cost of $3,000 for the acid and 
$300 rental fee on the applicator. 
In four hours, his men could process 
20 tons of corn by running it through 
the applicator and into the bin with 
a closed-sided hay elevator. 

According to his calculations, 
he’s saving $4,000 a month on the 
feed bill, but “there’s that added 
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chore of grinding and mixing before 
it gets to the cows.” Haylage also 
goes into the bunker silos, and wet 
brewer’s grain is purchased from a 
brewery in Newark for $135 per 
ten-ton load and fed at the bunk 
feeder. 


Parlor 


Bud’s milking parlor has also been 
the site of some changes. Originally, 
the eight-on-a-side herringbone was 
built with a strip of metal grating 
set into the concrete where manure 
typically falls. He decided, after 
working with the parlor for a while, 
that the grates weren't all that nec- 
essary...and the concrete tended 
to erode away along the edges where 
they were set. 

So, on one side of the parlor, he 
took out the grates, laid polyethylene 
plastic in the trough, and filled it 
with concrete, leaving holes at inter- 
vals to allow for water drainage. This 
method seems to be working satis- 
factorily. If at some time in the 
future he decides to go back to 
grates, the polyethylene will enable 
easy removal of the concrete. 

Another feature of the parlor is an 
in-place washing unit for the milk- 
ing equipment, which they designed 
and constructed themselves. It looks 
similar to those now commercially 
available, and hasn’t caused any 
bacteria problems so far. 


Problems 


In an operation this size, seeming- 
ly small items can cause larger prob- 
lems than you'd think. An example 
of this is plastic leg tags for the 
cows. Bud has had bad experiences 
with them and doesn’t hesitate to be 
critical. “They’re fast and easy to 
put on,” he explains, “but they cut 
off the blood circulation and cause 
foot problems.” 

Tail tags, which loop around the 
cow’s tail and are screwed down on 
a few strands of tail-end hair, are 
replacing the leg bands at Beacon 
Hill Farm. Problems with tail tags 
is that they are more difficult and 
time-consuming to put on. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable 
aspects of visiting or reading about 
an operation like Beacon Hill is not 
only finding out what did work, but 
what didn’t. Sometimes, too, another 
farmer will come up with an idea 
you may not have thought of, and 
vice-versa. 


One example of this is Bud’s ap- 
proach to vitamin and mineral sup- 
plements. From time to time, one 
salesman or another would come 
down the road trying to sell a par- 
ticular brand of supplement. Bud 
didn’t much care what brand he 
bought, but he did care about thet 
added chore of keeping the hoppers 
full at all times. So one day he 
propositioned one of these salesmen. 
“Tll buy your product,” he said, “if 
you'll keep my mineral feeders full.” 
The salesman readily agreed, there- 
by helping himself as well as Bud. 

While the problems and _ pitfalls 
commonly experienced by dairymen 
are basically the same whether you're 
milking 50 or 250, they're greatly 
magnified in a large herd such as 
Bud Fleming’s. Here’s a dairyman 
who has had his share of “live and 
learn” experiences and has still man- 
aged to steer a straight course toward 
efficiency and production. — E.P.A. 
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Here are the 


Gehl Mix-All features 


1 Only Gehl Mix-Alls® 
give you such complete 
operating versatility .. . 
including a choice of 
hydraulic or mechanical 
drives, and an electronic 
scale measuring system. 


2 Power bale feeder 
mounts to mill throat. 
Locks up for transport. | 
Handles bales up 
to 20 inches 
wide. 


hammers provides more thorough 
grinding with 
less power than 
any other mill. 
You turn out 
more uniform 
feed using larger: 
mesh screens. ; 


Ask your Gehl dealer to show you these important features 


CONNECTICUT 
Wallingford - - - - - - Cooke’s Equipment Co., Inc. 
MAINE 
Caribou. .--.-.-- Lionel Theriault Equipment Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Agawam --.----- Chriscola’s Farm Equip., Inc. 
Spencer. ---------- Klem Tractor Sales, Inc. 
Sunderland: io 92+ 3512. Roman R. Skibiski, Inc. 
Taunton) #00 ees . . Westville Equipment 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Epping), 25-2 2 ei aye J. F. Brown & Sons, Inc. 
Walpole... . .- . Pinnacleview Farm Equip., Inc. 
NEW JERSEY 
Columbus... ..- - - Reed Brothers Equipment 
Monroeville ...---------- S. Johnson Hurff 
Ringoess jis vies ey Cina D & R Equipment 
Sussex .-.-.- - . Sussex Welding & Farm Equip. 
Washington . . . . Smith Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
Adams< eas C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Amsterdam .....-. - Florida Implement Co.. Inc. 













our competition 


would rather 


not talk about. 


Guess why? 


4 The bulk of feed goes directly from 


mill to a 120 bu. (model 120) or 95 bu. 


(model 95) mixing tank. 







5 Change screen 
fast. Loosen 2 screw 
locks, open mill cover 
door and lift out 
screen. 


Fh 
6 Steel cut gears at base of mixing 
auger run completely in oil for smooth, 
trouble-free operation and long life. 


7 Banded V-belts deliver 
maximum transfer of 
tractor power. Mixer may 
be run independently 

of mill. 


x 





8 Choose the unloading auger that fits 
your operation. With optional 714 foot 
fold-back extension, the 
unloading auger extends 
nearly 20 feet. 






9 Variable speed drive 
on mill loading auger 
matches loading 
speed with tractor 
horsepower. 


10 Mix-All’s dependable construction 
starts with an adjustable hitch and 
extends throughout a high tensile 
strength frame. No tougher unit 

on the market. 


Others don’t talk about these features 
because most of them are exclusive 
with Gehl, or the result of Gehl 
pioneering in Mix-All equipment. Let 
your Gehl dealer show you all the 
features of the Mix-All 120 and 95 that 
add up to high production without 
adding manpower. A leader should 
offer you more. Gehl does. 
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they’re talking 
about 


how 


Merritt Thomas 


they start new orchards 


Merritt Thomas operates a fruit 
farm near North Rose (Wayne Coun- 
ty), New York, as do neighbors David 
and James Sharp. Much of the apple 
production in the area is used for 
processing, although some goes for 
fresh fruit. 

Writer Joseph Albino joined them 
recently while the three discussed 
establishing new orchards (and han- 
dling already-established ones), and 
here’s what they visited about: 

Jim — When we first started out, 
we thought we wanted to keep the 
farm small and do mechanical har- 
vesting. We figured the most effi- 
cient way to do that would be to 
get the size of the tree down, pro- 
duction per acre up, and into pro- 
duction sooner. This is the reason we 
went to semi-dwarf trees. 

We've found Idared is a good pro- 
ducer, as is Rome. We did have one 
of the biggest blocks of Ben Davis. 
It’s an old variety of apple, but it 
bears every year, and processors like 
it. I think we tend to gear ourselves 
to the processing market because of 
mechanical harvesting. 

Merritt — Our major varieties tend 
to be late, but I’ve used spreader 
sticks on them to spread the limbs 
out so the sunlight can get into the 


trees a little better. I think the tree © 


has a tendency to set fruit quicker 
if you can get those limbs out rather 
than leaving them up. 

I got the idea for using spreaders 
at a Dwarf Fruit Tree Association 
meeting in Michigan. When I came 
home that year, I made about 20,000 
of the spreader sticks. We put them 
in the Northern Spy, Spigold, and 
Red Delicious trees. Even put them 
in the pear trees, and to some extent 
on the Idareds, too. The spreader 
sticks work real well. 

The sticks, we found, give the 
trees a better shape, especially with 
the Red Delicious. The apples hang 
below the limb. If the limb goes up 
straight, the apples will hang along- 
side it. When the limb moves in the 
wind, it will leave a black spot on 
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the apple, and turn it into a cull. 
Whereas, if you put the limb on a 
60-degree angle from the main cen- 
tral leader, the apples have a ten- 
dency to hang under the limb, and 
you don’t get this limb-rub on them. 

im — We've used spreaders on 
Idareds for the same purpose... to 
get the limbs down so they start 
producing fruit. When they start 
to bear, sometimes the limbs almost 
come down below where you want 
them. The use of spreaders helps to 
slow down the terminal growth. 

Dave — With mechanical harvest- 
ing in mind, we've brought up our 
lower limbs when the tree is still 
young because we feel production 
isn’t lost there. 

Even though there are a lot of 
small trees to the acre with semi- 
dwarfs, you still have to have a lot 
of apples to make up the difference 
from what you get in a big tree. 
We've been bringing up these bot- 
tom limbs and taking the second 
year’s limbs that come out of the tree. 

Our main objective is to get the 
trunk up when the tree is real young. 
We feel the second year limbs have 
better crotch-angles than the first 
ones. In fact, the crotch from the 
second limbs is as good as would be 
obtained using a spreader stick on 
some varieties. 

Jim — If you have a limb growing 
at a real steep angle, the tree has 
more of a tendency to split out that 
limb. It also shades above where 
youd like to see another branch 
growing. So you have to either spread 
that limb down or trim it and select 
a limb with a better chance of being 
horizontal. 

We try to space the limbs out as 
the tree grows and get the limbs as 
high as possible. We want the vege- 
tative growth to produce good trunk. 
Cutting out young limbs may not 
be a recommended practice. It’s felt 
you make a whippy tree by taking 
them off, but we have not had that 
trouble. 

Dave — Besides, we don’t want 


that trunk so really strong. We have 
to be able to get a shake out of it 
with the trunk shaker. With every- 
thing we are setting, be it cherries, 
apples, or pears, we are thinking of 
mechanical harvesting. 

Merritt — When I started growing 
semi-dwarf trees, we were told to 
grow them close to the ground so as 
to get early bearing from them. But 
now with mechanical harvesting, 
Dave and Jim are right, you've got 
to come up higher from the ground. 

In regard to cutting off the first 
limbs... the first year, a fruit tree 
isn’t too vigorous. So it has a ten- 
dency to throw its limbs up quite 
straight. The second year, the tree 
is more vigorous. Its roots are in the 
ground. The tree has more push to 
it and will push the limbs out flatter. 
By getting rid of those first-year 
limbs, youll get better crotches 
from what comes later. But on some 
varieties, this isn’t true... you still 
need to use the spreaders. 

Jim —If you can get the limb 
growing in the right place, you can 
spread it, rather than cut the limb 
off and leave a big hole. If you 
just went in there and trimmed it, 
you could cut a lot of stuff out of 
there, but you’d wish you could save 
it. If you go in there with spreaders, 
you can open that tree right up, and 
get production. 

Merritt — If you try to take that 
tree out by trimming, you're going to 
cut your production back rather than 
promote it because the more trim- 
ming you do on a tree, the more 
you delay production. 

Jim — Too, when you cut real 
hard on a young tree, you have a 
tendency to dwarf it. When the tree 
is still young, you want it to grow. 

I think the most important step is 
to get a tree frame. Get the frame 
started in the right proportion before 
you go for heavy production. 

Dave — We felt we'd sacrifice the 
first three years of production be- 
cause it isn’t that high. We’re looking 
for the fifth year. In other words, 





well prune the tree one, two, and 
three years to prune it the way we 
want it and not be too concerned 
about production till the fifth and 
sixth years. We tend to think those 
early apples on the low limbs aren’t 
as important as it is to get the tree 
the way we want it for mechanical 
harvesting. 

I've heard dwarf trees have a 
shorter life than has been the case 
with standard trees, but I guess in 
Europe they've got them as old as 
we have these standard trees. We 
haven't seen any signs of dwarf trees 
failing because of old age. Our old- 
est is 17 years. 

Jim — One of the problems is get- 
ting an orchard turned around. 
We've orchards 50 and 60 years old 
which we know should be replaced, 
but you've got to maintain a certain 
amount of production. You go at it 
as fast as you can, but we really 
should be turning these orchards 
around quicker, I think. 

Dave — We figure a sour-cherry- 
size tree is what we are aiming for 
because we feel we can’t afford to 
own two different size mechanical 
harvesters, one for big trees and one 
for small trees. We'd prefer to own 
one multi-crop fruit harvester with 
which we can pick the cherries and 
apples...and have the apple trees 
the same size as cherry trees. 

We are not going to the real small- 
size dwarfs. We think that might be 
for the next generation. We're stay- 
ing with the semi-dwarfs. We'd like 
to think in terms of a half-size seed- 
ling tree. The MM-106 is not as small 
a tree as they originally thought it 
would be. It’s had a real yield ad- 
vantage which is one of the reasons 
why we've gone to MM-106. Merritt 
has had experience with MM-9 and 
MM-26, Maybe he could comment 
on that. 

Merritt — Actually, I’ve just got 
a few. I’ve been going out to Michi- 
gan. And they’ve been talking a lot 
about full dwarfs. I believe this full 
dwarfing is going to hit us a lot 
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quicker than we think. No doubt, 
if you do your work from the ground 
without any machinery or ladders to 
put you in the air, it’s a lot more 
efficient than when you have to get 
your feet off the ground. I think the 
mechanical harvester for this is go- 
ing to be here eventually, but it 
isn’t here yet. 

Eventually, I think they will come 
up with an over-the-row harvester 
that will be about eight feet tall. All 
the spraying and harvesting will be 
done right over the row. As I under- 
stand, research work along these 
lines is already being done. 

Jim —I think it requires more 
labor per acre to harvest the dwarf 
trees... because your trees are 
closer together. But maybe not more 
labor per bushel. 

Merritt — Your labor per bushel 
goes down on these smaller trees. 
When you get a small tree to a cer- 
tain height, that small tree practically 
quits growing. There is very little 
trimming to be done. So your labor 
per bushel goes down. 

When they develop a_ harvester 
for a small tree, they'll be able to 
go right down the row and harvest 
as they go. But that may be 15 to 
20 years ahead. Right now, we are 
content with half-size trees we can 
shake. 

Dave — That’s why I feel the full- 
dwarf trees should be for the next 
generation. We're in our forties now. 
You're talking a number of years, 
plus the high cost of investment to 
set those full-dwarf trees. We'd 
rather stay with a uniform-size tree 
we can harvest with the mechanical 
harvesting equipment we have now. 

Merritt — Insect control also has 
a bearing on getting young trees into 
production. If you don’t control the 
insects on a tree, the tree won't 
develop. If you take an acre of trees 
and let the sucking insects work on 
them, you won't get the growth 
you should. 


Jim — For example, with MclIn- 
tosh, if you let the mites get away 
from you in the summer, and they 


‘bronze your foliage, you won’t have 


any leaf factory to allow you to bring 
in Ethrel to put red color on the 
apples or advance the harvest date. 
If you don’t have that real good, 
green-leaf surface, the Ethrel has 
nothing to get into to do its job. 

Merritt — The Alar won’t work 
either if the leaves aren’t conditioned 
to receive it. 

Dave —I agree with that. When 
you lose your leaves, you lose the 
process of manufacturing food for 
the trees. 

Jim — Right now, we are using 
Ethrel for color on early summer 
varieties to advance the harvest date. 
With the use of Ethrel, 99 percent 
of the apples will go fresh fruit with 
one picking. We don’t have to go 
back through the orchard for the 
second picking. We can get on the 
market earlier. Ethrel starts the 
ripening process. It’s the same pro- 
cess the apple would start itself 
naturally, but later. 


Merritt —I used Ethrel on Mc- 
Intosh last year to promote color; 
it worked fine. It helps on early 
varieties, too, to promote color and 
to get on the market earlier. 


Dave — We definitely think it’s 
important to use Alar in combina- 
tion with Ethrel. The combination 
insures firmness of the apple. 


Jim — On sweet cherries, with the 
mechanical harvesting, it is essential 
to use Ethrel. It’s one of the places 
the material really shines with us. 
In fact, it’s just impossible to shake 
sweet cherries without Ethrel. With 
sour cherries, if you have a lot of 
them to harvest, you can use Ethrel 
on certain blocks to hurry up the 
harvest date, and make them shake 
easier. 

To get earlier production from 
our trees, we would plant the right 


David Sharp 
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James Sharp 


variety and the right rootstock. With 
varieties that don’t respond the way 
we like them to, like Wayne and 
Spigold, we are going to experiment 
by spraying them with Ethrel to pro- 
mote flower buds and slow down 
vegetative growth. 

We've used Alar to reduce shoot 
growth for four or five years. We 
find we get a lot of sucker growth 
in the tops and centers of the trees. 
We made a boom whereby we can 
spray right across the top of those 
trees when there is two or three 
inches of: tender shoot growth. It 
cuts vegetative growth. 

David — Getting back to varieties, 
we are tending to set varieties that 
give a good yield and bear every 
year, with the possibility of going 
either fresh or process. We also favor 
varieties that don’t require as much 
trim. We think there is merit in a 
variety like Idared which will bear 
earlier. Now, we are looking for 
varieties that have apples every 
year. That’s why we went back to 
Ben Davis. We also like Romes real 
well. 

We are taking a second look at 
the Greening varieties. We wonder 
if we can afford to keep up the limbs, 
plus the trimming for a variety with 
a tendency toward bi-annual bearing 
habit. It’s a wonderful apple for the 
processor, but not necessarily for 
the grower. 

Merritt —I'm looking at Idared 
too. But I still feel we have a place 
for the Greening tree because it 
comes into harvest earlier in the fall 
than the Idared, and we've got to 
spread the harvest season over as 
long a time as we can. 

We have to put up with some 
earlier types of trees we can harvest 
mechanically. The Greening does 
harvest pretty fair mechanically. 
By putting Rhode Island Greening 
on an EM-2 rootstock, some of the 
fellows are getting more annual 
bearing than in the past. Maybe we 





can beat the bi-annual bearing by 
putting it on EM-2 or MM-106. 

I am setting trees I can put the 
first apples on in five years. That 
would include Rhode Island Green- 
ings and Idareds. We’ve had apples 
—not many, just a few—on Red 
Delicious in three years. 

Dave — Merritt hit a real good 
point about stretching the mechanical 
harvesting season. We need Green- 
ings to fill the early gap. We love 
the late varieties, but there are prob- 
lems with them too, because of the 
lengthy harvest season into late fall. 

Merritt — Last year, we were 
picking some by hand and some by 
mechanical harvesting. We had less 
bruising by mechanical harvesting 
than by hand picking. On Rhode 
Island Greenings, some of the 
machine-picked fruit went through 
inspection with no culls. But one 
load of hand-picked apples went 14- 
percent culls! 

That’s not to say a human picker 
can’t do better, but you have to be 
right on their necks every minute 
to get them to do better. I spent 
most of my time watching the ma- 
chine to be sure it worked right, but 
didn’t spend time watching the pick- 
ers. I would say the machine will 
do as well as hand pickers will do 
when you are watching them right 
along. 

Jim — We didn’t show any bruis- 
ing with Ben Davis. It’s a harder 
apple, harvested late in the season 
during cool weather. You have to 
keep an eye on the hand pickers. If 
not, they may pick some apples 
from the ground and throw them 
into the same box as those from the 
tree. 

Here again, Ethrel is important 
to mechanical harvesting. Because 
you don’t have to shake the tree so 
violently to remove the fruit, the 
apples have less chance of banging 
into each other before they drop 
down. 
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Why dairymen should promote milk 


The primary reason that aggres- 
sive businesses and industries adver- 
tise and promote their products is be- 
cause long experience shows it in- 
creases their profits. Dairy farmer 
promotion efforts are also designed 
to increase profits. Milk promotion 
is designed to increase the blend 
price by stimulating fluid milk sales, 


* Director of Communications, American Dairy 
Association & Dairy Council of New York, 
Syracuse, New York. 











Straight-line 


thereby providing the dairy farmer 
with a better return. 

There are numerous other good 
reasons to promote a product, in- 
cluding the following: 

1. Advertising and promotion are 
the most efficient and effective sales 
tools available. This is especially 
true since the disappearance of the 
industry’s door-to-door ambassador 
— the milkman. Those who thought 
the consumer would automatically 
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Feeders handle up to 
200 feet of bunk= iinisccicovicom 


pushbutton easy! 


Patz Straight-Line Feeders will give you fast, automatic feed 
delivery and years of dependable, labor-saving operation. Only 
one motor is required for a Patz Feeder—even with maximum 
lengths of loaded chain-and-flites. This feeder gets its rugged 
dependability from the famous Patz hook-and-eye chain. Flites 
are solidly welded to chain links, spaced for the most efficient 
feeding. Carrier rods on flites add extra feed capacity. Patz 
has the feeding system — efficient and economical — to help 


you work smarter. 


Patz Straight-Line Feeders . . . your link to quality. 





Patz Overhead 
Feeder. 
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City 





focus more on milk during each 
store visit were wrong. Fifteen years 
of declining sales proved that. As 
an example of advertising efficiency, 
New York producers carry their sales 
message to millions of New York 
City consumers at a cost of only 
$1.30 per thousand TV viewers. 

2. To offset consumer resistance 
to price increases. Sure, milk was 
always a bargain. It still is, if the 
consumer realizes it. All he or she 


ATZ 


helps you 
= work smarter... 
not harder. 


: Patz Straight-Line Feeder. 





YES, I'd like more information on: 

LC] Straight-Line Feeders 

“J Overhead Feeders (J) Silo Unloaders 
_]| Circular Feeders 
L] Manger Feeders 
_] Other 


_) Conveyors 
L) Material Movers 
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Address 


State Zip 





Phone No. 
1am an LJ owner LJ manager [| student 


NATZ 





COMPANY 





Patz Circular 
Feeder. 


Patz Manger 
Feeder. 


Pound, Wisconsin 54161 


Cattle feeders, silo unloaders, conveyors, 
material movers, barn cleaners, manure 
stackers, manure spreaders A~106 


by Donald Pinegar* 


is easily aware of, however, is that 
milk prices on a percentage basis 
have outpaced even last year’s food 
front-runner — beef. 

Inevitable consumer _ resistance 
dictates that we tell our story and 
keep telling it. “Advertising promo- 
tion efforts will have to be intensi- 
fied,” says Robert E. Jacobson, agri- 
cultural economist at Ohio State 
University. “And new attention must 
be directed to price-quality relation- 
ships in the demand for milk and 
dairy products. 

Promotional themes drive home 
the importance of milk’s nutritive 
qualities, its good taste, and con- 
tinually show its price values. At- 
testing to the validity of our ap- 
proach is the fact that, in the face 
of a long sales decline, New York’s 
1973 average daily fluid sales volume 
held even with 1972 while other 
areas of the country experienced 
declines. 

3. Imitation “dairy” products are 
increasingly competitive. Efforts to 
sell imitation, synthetic, artificial 
substitutes for the real thing are 
expanding as milk prices increase. 
Some companies are now marketing 
filled milks, imitation cheeses and 
there’s even a push to popularize 
a soybean-based “milk-type” drink. 
This challenge cannot go unanswered 
by the dairy farmer. 

4. To remain competitive. The 
marketplace is full of people — direct 
competitors of the dairy industry — 
with their own axes to grind. The 
soft drink industry, for example, 
blitzed the U.S. public with promo- 
tion campaigns costing $140 million, 
or 70 cents per person, in 1970. Since 
then, they have spent even more. In 
1973, for the first time, soft drink 
sales were greater than milk sales. 

Coffee and tea producers spent a 
total of $82.5 million in 1972 to sup- 
port sales of their products. Market- 
ing experts agree that the advantage 
of any product, including milk, can 
be quickly forgotten if consumers 
are exposed only to the benefits of 
competitive products. Milk must 

(Continued on page 31) 


A referendum on the New York 
State Milk Promotion Order will 
be conducted between November 
1, 1974 and February 28, 1975. 
Under the Order, dairy farmers 
invest five cents per hundred- 
weight for non-brand fluid milk 
promotion. The fund is adminis- 
tered by the NYS Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, with 
the guidance of a ten-member 
advisory board composed of dairy 
farmers. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
publish some remarks by oppo- 
nents of the Order, as well as 
those of some of its advocates. 
Comments from dairymen are 
encouraged...send ’em to the 
publication at Box 370, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 
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Automatic Feeder — Massachusetts 
regional dairy specialist Francis 
Mentzer, Jr., reports that Mrs. Jean 
Hanson and Mr. Donald Roberts, who 
operate the Hanson and_ Roberts 
Dairy Farm in Hardwick, Massa- 
chusetts, have been looking for some 
way to feed grain more efficiently 
to their 66-cow dairy herd. They 
wanted to provide high-producing 
cows more grain, and the tail-enders 
less . . . the classic problem of tailor- 
ing grain consumption to fit the lac- 
tation curve. 

Don and Jean hope that they have 
solved this problem with the recent 
purchase of two electronic feeding 
gates. These devices, unlike the mag- 
netic feeders on the market, allow 
selected cows to have access to a 
feed bunk where grain, beet or citrus 
pulp, or any other feed material can 
be available. 

Don places metal keys (bars) on all 
cows producing over 65 pounds of 
milk per day. When a cow with the 
metal key on her neck chain moves 
up to the feed gate, the metal key 
breaks the electronic field, and a 
solenoid trips the latch on the gate, 
and it can then be pushed open by 
the cow. She can then eat the grain 
or other feed material in the bunk 
while cows without the metal keys 
cannot operate the gate. 

The gates are made in Scotland 
and are not yet being marketed in 
this country. 





PrOMOle) cnet. 

(Continued from page 30) 
continuously vie for consumer at- 
tention. 

5. Advertising and promotion 
must maintain continuity to assure 
effective long-term results. It’s a 
proven fact that. businesses which 
continued advertising and promotion 
during past economic recession 
periods fared much better — in sales 
and profits alike — when the slump 
was over. With the expanded milk 
promotion that began in the summer 
of 1972, New York State dairy farm- 
ers have dramatically slowed the 
decline in fluid sales. That’s signifi- 
cant, especially after 15 years of 
steady declines. 

6. Maintaining credibility in time 
of increasing skepticism. Consumers 
are demanding more and more cred- 
ible, factual information on both 
the nutritive content of the foods 
they buy and their cost/value rela- 
tionship. ADA & DCNY’s “total 
promotion concept” provides this, 
not just through advertising, but 
through vital programs in nutrition 
research and education, consumer 
and market research, and consumer 
information and publicity. Further, 
an informed citizenry is the dairy- 
men’s best insurance against harm- 
ful government or consumerist ac- 
tion. 

Dairymen work hard to produce 
the milk that consumers drink, and 
they are proud of that product. Why 
not tell people about it? Advertising 
and promotion indicates confidence 
in a product — and instills consumer 
confidence in it, too. 
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Cheese, Please — Nearly everyone in 
the U.S. likes cheese... natural or 
process, or both. Geographically 
speaking, though, tastes vary widely. 
Did you know that: 

More than twice as much natural 
cheese per capita is purchased in 
the Pacific region as in the South? 

People in large cities buy much 
more natural than process types? 

Younger housewives buy more 
process cheese, and older house- 
wives buy nearly twice as much 
natural as process? 

For other interesting data about 
cheese, including package and type 
preferences, write for a free copy of 
“The Cheese Household Market, 
April-September 1972.” Send your 
request to: Marketing and Research 
Division, United Dairy Industry 











Purina milk 
replacers 
ave obvious 
advantages. 


Association, 6300 North River Road, 
Rosemont, Illinois 60018. 


Bedding — Stanley Morrill, dairyman 
in St. Lawrence County, New York, 
cuts over swampland (wild grass) 
for bedding. He bales it, then runs 
bales through a chopper at intervals 
during the winter. The seeds of this 
swamp-adapted grass are not viable 
on upland, so “hay-bedding” doesn’t 
add to the weed problem. 


Mastitis Test — The New York Dairy 
Herd Improvement Cooperative is 
making available to dairymen a 
mastitis testing program. The DHI 
supervisor analyzes milk (with the 
California mastitis test) from the 
first samples taken on the regular 
testing day. 


That's important to you.. 
calf. The calf may suffer nutritionally if ingredients 
ball up and float to the top, or sink to the bottom, 
as they do in some competitive milk replacers. 


DAIRY SHRINE CLUB 


The goal of the Dairy Shrine 
Club’s 1974 membership drive is 
1,000 new members. 

The Dairy Shrine Club was orga- 
nized for the betterment of the 
nation’s dairy industry. No money 
goes for salaries; essentially all is 
used for college scholarships to boys 
and girls all over the country inter- 
ested in dairy. Awards are also made 
to senior college students planning 
to return to the farm. 

All dairymen, educators and re- 
lated industry personnel can be 
members, including women. For 


more information, write: Arthur W. 
Nesbitt, Secretary-Treasurer, Dairy 
Shrine Club, 901 Janesville Avenue, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538. 





In test after test, differences between Purina milk 
replacers and other milk replacers were obvious right 
after mixing. When eleven different milk replacers 
were mixed in glass beakers in the test above, 

for example, Purina Nurse-Gro® and Purina Nursing 
Chow® had better color. . 
milk. And the two Purina milk replacers (on the right) 
were smoother in appearance. They weren't 

as lumpy. They were faster and easier to mix and, 
after mixing, they stayed in suspension longer. 


. they looked more like 


_and it’s important to the 


Because Nurse-Gro and Nursing Chow stay well 
mixed, the calf can get all the protein, energy, 
vitamins and minerals you paid for. 


Ask your Purina dealer about Nurse-Gro and Nursing 
Chow. Both contain an antibiotic to guard against 
scours. And both contain all the nutrients needed to 
develop the full genetic potential of your replacement 
heifers. Nurse-Gro. Nursing Chow. Either is a 
combination of nutrition and disease protection 


you cant beat... 


Nursing Chow 


The all-milk, all-time favorite 


Nurse-Gro 


The modern milk-vegetable protein combination 


not even with fresh whole milk. 


Ralston Purina 
Company 
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Dri-Kil 


You may not be looking for- 
ward to bringing in your cows 
... but the lice are! 

They’re all set and ready to 
Cause your Cows and you a bad 
winter... itching, biting, suck- 
ing blood, knocking milk pro- 
duction... and multiplying by 
the millions. 

Fight back! Kill lice this fall 
and winter with Dri-Kil Extra 
from Cooper, manufacturer of 
leading louse killers for two 
generations. 

Dri-Kil Extra comes in handy 
2 Ib. shaker cans and money- 
saving 7 and 20 Ib. plastic pails 
... kills lice on milking cows, 
heifers, calves . . . also beef 
cattle and hogs. 


Get Cooper Dri-Kil Extra 
from your 
animal health supplier. 


COOPER 


COOPER U.S.A., INC. 
50 Park Drive 

Research Triangle Park 
North Carolina 27709 

A Wellcome Company 
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by Bill Pardee 


New look at lime 


Short fertilizer supplies and high 
crop prices have focused new atten- 
tion on lime. Known since grandpa’s 
day as a “must” ingredient to coun- 
teract soil acidity, lime can improve 
the availability of plant food nu- 
trients and boost the efficiency of 
applied fertilizer. Lime sales are up 
this fall in the Northeast, as many 
farmers recognize that dollars spent 
for lime are an investment toward 
future profits. 

Though you can apply lime most 
anytime you can get into the field, 
the early fall months are ideal, since 
you can usually get trucks over hay 
and stubble fields without undue 
rutting or damage to crops. 

Not all fields need lime, of course, 
and farmers in certain regions of 
high-lime soils in New York and 
Pennsylvania may not need any at 
all. If you’re one of these you’re both 
fortunate and well-placed. 

But most Northeast farmers need 
at least some lime to grow good 
crops; many need a lot. Northeast 
agronomists and soil scientists agree 
that acid soils continue to be a major 
limiting factor in crop production 
and far too frequently cause poor 
yields or crop failures. 


Pointers 


For pointers on the use of lime, 
I visited with Shaw Reid, Cornell 
agronomist and soil fertility specialist, 
who has just completed a series of 
experiments evaluating lime under 
modern cropping conditions. Much 
of the following information is drawn 
from his research, as well as from 
long-time studies at experiment sta- 
tions throughout the Northeast. 

First, let’s check what lime actu- 
ally does. It’s not a fertilizer in the 
ordinary sense, though it may supply 
some calcium and magnesium to 
help meet crop needs. Its main role 
is to counteract soil acidity. This is 
critical to crop production because 
needed nutrients like phosphorus, 
magnesium and calcium are tied up 
in highly-acid soils...and, at the 
same time, elements like aluminum, 
manganese and iron can be present 
in forms and amounts toxic to plant 
growth. 

Liming acid soils can correct both 
these conditions, freeing up desirable 
nutrients and tying up toxic elements 
in forms that won't hurt plants. Lim- 
ing also stimulates better growth of 
soil micro-organisms, the essential 
“bugs” that break down and release 
nutrients from plant residues and 
soil organic matter. 

A key test in rating soil acidity is 
the pH test. This measures the rela- 
tive acidity and alkalinity of the 
soil, with the number 7 rated as 
neutral. Agricultural soils normally 
range from 4 to 8 in pH. Below 7, 


soils are acid, above 7 they are 
alkaline. 

Between each pH unit, there is 
a ten-fold change in acidity. Thus, 
soils at pH5 are ten times as acid 
as those at pH6, and 100 times 
more acid than those at a pH of 7. 
This is why soils with pH levels 
around 5 need many tons of lime to 
get them up into productive levels. 

Although the pH test tells how 
acid or alkaline a soil is, it does not 
tell how much lime is needed be- 
cause it does not measure the storage 
capacity, also called the exchange 
capacity (or cation exchange capacity) 
of the soil. 

This exchange capacity varies 
widely, depending on soil textures. 
For instance, a sandy soil has large 
particles with relatively few surfaces 
available for chemical reaction. This 
gives it a low storage or exchange 
capacity so a comparatively small 
amount of lime can boost the pH 
dramatically. Soils high in clay or 
organic matter have millions of fine 
particles per square inch with count- 
less surfaces available to sop up 
calcium particles from your lime. 
Such soils have a high exchange 
capacity and require massive doses 
of lime to reach higher levels of pH. 

Since most soils consist of differ- 
ing ratios of sand, silt, clay and 
organic matter (making up the so- 
called soil texture), only a complete 
soil test such as those conducted at 
Cornell and Penn State and other 
official soil test laboratories can de- 
termine the actual exchange capacity 
of your soil, and/or its lime require- 
ment. Thus, in figuring lime needs, 
specialists consider both soil pH and 
the exchange capacity to determine 
how much lime you'll need to boost 
the soil pH to levels that permit high 
crop yields. 


To sum all this up, let’s say simply 
that your best guide is a recommen- 
dation based on a complete soil test 
that measures both the pH and the 
cation exchange capacity of your 
soil. State soil testing labs in the 
Northeast provide these tests, and 
they can save you many dollars by 
telling you just how much lime you 
need to get your soil up to the most 
profitable pH levels. 


A sample kit for testing your own 
pH is sold by Cornell. This can tell 
you whether or not your pH is below 
the best levels for crop production. 
It can’t serve as a base for actual 
lime recommendations since it doesn’t 
measure your exchange capacity. 
But it does serve as a handy aid in 
trouble-shooting, and can help pin- 
point fields that should receive a 
complete soil test. This kit is avail- 
able from Cooperative Extension 
agents at a current price of $2.50. 


Many local fertilizer dealers also 
stock it. 

Crops differ in their pH needs, 
with alfalfa in particular having a 
higher requirement than grasses, 
Main reason is the effect of acidity 
on the nitrogen-fixing bacteria in 
alfalfa’s root nodules. These develop 
poorly under acid conditions, and 
produce little or no nitrogen. Alfalfa 
is also more susceptible than most 
crops to manganese toxicity, which 
increases as the pH level declines. 

Alfalfa and soybeans rate highest 
among our crops in pH requirements; 
Cornell’s Shaw Reid recommends 
liming to a pH of 7.0 for both. Wheat, 
barley and birdsfoot trefoil aren’t as 
finicky, and so can do well if you 
lime only to 6.5. Corn, grasses and 
clovers can get by at still lower pH 
levels, so Reid recommends shooting 
for pH levels of 6.2 in growing these 
crops. 

Crop rotations can throw this off 
a bit because you'll need to lime for 
the crop with the highest pH require- 
ment in the rotation. Thus, in a corn- 
alfalfa rotation, you'll want to lime 
for the alfalfa and shoot for a pH 
of 7. The levels above are noted as 
economically optimum, but higher 
than suggested pH’s don’t hurt crops, 
unless you get up toward a pH of 8 
... where you can get into a new 
set of nutrient tie-ups. From a dollar 
standpoint, there’s no need to go 
above the levels noted above. 


Cost 

One additional point to note is 
that while the cost of liming a soil 
to a pH of 7 is naturally higher than 
shooting for 6.2, the maintenance | 
costs are about the same. 

To raise the pH in the soil par-— 
ticles, lime must come into contact 
with the whole soil horizon from 
top to bottom of the plow layer. | 
This means the stuff must be thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil before 
it can pay you back fully for its cost. 

When the soil pH is below 6, lime - 
should be applied early enough in 
the rotation so that it can be mixed 
through the entire plow layer before 
planting the crop most needing the 
higher pH. This takes at least two 
plowings, and suggests that the best 
time to lime is a year or two before — 
you plan to seed alfalfa. 

If your pH is low, and you're put- 
ting on lime this fall to plow under 
for a seeding next spring, you'll be 
best off to apply half this fall, then 
come back after plowing with the 
other half and disc it into the surface 
layer. The lime plowed under will : 
stay in a layer under the furrow, 
and you'll need the added lime in 
the surface to get the crops off to 
a good start. 


Best Time 

Actually, the best time and place 
for lime can be in the fall on a sod 
you plan to plow under for corn 


. next year. The ground is firm, there 


are no crops in the way, and you'll 
probably have several years of plow- 
ing coming up to mix the lime thor- 
oughly through the soil before you 
go back to alfalfa. 

How deep you plow can also affect 
your lime rate. The 1975 recom- 
mendations from Cornell will be 
based on a nine-inch plow layer. 
(Previously these were based on an 
eight-inch layer.) This means that 

(Continued on page 33) 
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project, and Willi DE avallabDile IOr 
the 1975 fall harvest season. 
For information on any of these 


products, write: John Deere, 
Department AA, 1400 3rd Ave- 
nue, Moline, Illinois 61265. 
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Each fall, as well as in the spring, 
Mirandy cleans up evrything; she 
tears the whole blame house apart, 
then scrubs and sweeps with all her 
heart. This year, as always, she told 





eae 
I was ordered to make haste and 
dust the tables and the chairs, then 
scrub and polish up the stairs. The 
rugs I was supposed to beat, and 
wash the windows all up neat; I 
even had to tour the place and 
dump pipe ashes from each vase. 

But I had barely started out be- 
fore I heard Mirandy shout, she 
came at me armed with a broom 
and I retreated from the room; I 
couldn’t reason with my spouse 
until she’d run me from the house. 
I don’t know why she’s mad at me 
and I ain’t going back to see. I beat 
the rugs upon the floors, why waste 
time taking them outdoors; and 
then, of course, I used my head and 
swept the dirt beneath the bed. I 
figured it was smart and fair to cut 
a corner here and there; of course, 
it is all right with me if she don’t 
want efficiency. 
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1., says: “The 
cleaner has 
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maintenance. 
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med of steel, 
ot riveted. 
A vork loose, 

“i : or break off 
... Install a Cornell Barn 
Cleaner, or convert your 
present Installation now. 
Write for complete details 
today. 





{_] Cornell Barn Cleaner {_] Cornell Conversion 


Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 

[_] Have rep call lama |_| Farmer [| Student 
Name........ 
i 
1 Address...... 


. State : Zip 





o 


CORNELL 


* 


also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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You may not be Ic 
ward to bringing in 
... but the lice are! 

They’re all set an 
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kill lice 


Ford’s new 2-door SuperCab 
is roomy enough for a back seat 

SuperCab pickups have 6% or 8-ft. box (139- and 
155-in. wb.), GVW’s to 9300 Ibs., choice of three 
seating arrangements. 





1. Full-width foam rear seat (optional) folds 
flat like a station wagon’s to take cargo. 


FORD PICKUP 
VALUE STARTS 
WITH CHOICE... 
REGULAR CAB 
OR NEW 
FAMILY-SIZE 
SUPERCAB. 











ed 


2. Jump seats (optional) 


have foam cushion 
and back for comfort, fold up for cargo. 


Now you can have a 2-door pickup that 
seats a family of six! Ford’s new SuperCab makes 
a big difference in capacity—for people or things, 

The rear cab floor measures 51 ft. wide and 
over 2 ft. front to back. Protected, lockabie 
space behind the front seat totals 44 cu. it, 


SuperCab gives you a choice of optional 
rear seats. Pick Ford’s exclusive full-width 
foam seat that folds flat for cargo. Or 

two facing jump seats that fold out 

of the way when not in uss. 


New heavy-duty half-tonners 


Ford now offers a new F-150 Series—availab e 
with Regular Cab or SuperCab. The 150’s 
carry up to a ton of people and payload-- 

yet have 15-inch wheels and an unusual y 
smooth ride. They're versatile all-round trucks 
for farm and family use. F-150’s use either 
leaded or non-leaded fuel. 


FORD SERIES GVW RANGE 


4650 — 5700 Ib. 
6050 Ib. 
6200 — 8100 Ib. 
6600 — 10,000 Ib. 


























USABLE FUEL 


Non-leaded 











Leaded or non-leaded 








Leaded or non-leaded 











Leaded or non-leaded 


. Big 44 cu. ft. of protected loadspace is 
easy to reach from either side. 


2 |b. shaker cans ana money- 
saving 7 and 20 Ib. plastic pails 
... kills lice on milking cows, 
. also beef 


heifers, calves . . 
cattle and hogs. 


Get Cooper Dri-Kil Extra 


from your 


animal health supplier. 


COOPER 


COOPER U.S.A., INC. 


50 Park Drive 
Research Triangle Park 
North Carolina 27709 
A Wellcome Company 
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magnesium and calcium are tied up 
in highly-acid soils...and, at the 
same time, elements like aluminum, 
manganese and iron can be present 
in forms and amounts toxic to plant 
growth. 

Liming acid soils can correct both 
these conditions, freeing up desirable 
nutrients and tying up toxic elements 
in forms that won't hurt plants. Lim- 
ing also stimulates better growth of 
soil micro-organisms, the essential 
“bugs” that break down and release 
nutrients from plant residues and 
soil organic matter. 

A key test in rating soil acidity is 
the pH test. This measures the rela- 
tive acidity and alkalinity of the 
soil, with the number 7 rated as 
neutral. Agricultural soils normally 
range from 4 to 8 in pH. Below 7, 


that measures both the pH and the 
cation exchange capacity of your 
soil. State soil testing labs in the 
Northeast provide these tests, and 
they can save you many dollars by 
telling you just how much lime you 
need to get your soil up to the most 
profitable pH levels. 


A sample kit for testing your own 
pH is sold by Cornell. This can tell 
you whether or not your pH is below 
the best levels for crop production. 
It can’t serve as a base for actual 
lime recommendations since it doesn’t 
measure your exchange capacity. 
But it does serve as a handy aid in 
trouble-shooting, and can help pin- 
point fields that should receive a 
complete soil test. This kit is avail- 
able from Cooperative Extension 
agents at a current price of . $2.50. 


Slay ill a lay cl uLLUTL UIC LUILUVW, 
and you'll need the added lime in | 
the surface to get the crops off to 
a good start. 


Best Time 


Actually, the best time and place 
for lime can be in the fall on a sod 
you plan to plow under for corn 

. next year. The ground is firm, there 
are no crops in the way, and you'll 
probably have several years of plow- 
ing coming up to mix the lime thor- 
oughly through the soil before you 
go back to alfalfa. 

How deep you plow can also affect 
your lime rate. The 1975 recom- 
mendations from Cornell will be 
based on a nine-inch plow layer. 
(Previously these were based on an 
eight-inch layer.) This means that 

(Continued on page 33) 
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4 x 4 options now include 
full-time 4-wheel drive 
Ford gives you a choice of conventional or full-time 
4-wheel drive—in ruggedly built pickups with 
excellent ground clearance for off-road operation. 
Optional Cruise-O-Matic, power steering. 
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For farmwork and fun, 

pick a Ford Camper Special 

Choose a Ford SuperCab with Camper Special 
package, and the whole family can ride up front... 
GVW to 9,300 Ibs., takes campers to 11 ft. If you haul 
12-ft. campers, Ford has F-350 Super Camper 
Specials with 3-man cab. Long 140-in. wheelbase 
provides excellent weight distribution and 





project, anu Will De avallaDle TOF 
the 1975 fall harvest season. 

For information on any of these 
products, write: John Deere, 
Department AA, 1400 3rd Ave- 
nue, Moline, Illinois 61265. 
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roadability. Maximum GVW of 10,000 Ibs. with weight- 
saving ‘‘super single” tires. F-250 Camper Special 
available for campers up to 11 ft., GVW to 8,100 Ibs. 


With trailer towing package, 

GCW goes to 18,500 Ibs. 

Ford pickup trailer towing package can take a 
combined weight of 18,500 Ibs. with regular trailer... 
15,000 Ibs. with popular gooseneck or fifth-wheel 
trailers like the one shown here. 


'75 NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 

New SuperCab models with optional seating for 
six, GVW’s to 9,300 Ibs. e New F-150 heavy-duty 
half-tonners e New trailer-towing capability to 
18,500 Ibs. GCW e 300-cu. in. Six now standard in 
most pickups e Solid state ignition standard on 


all engines in popular F-100 Series e 4 x 4 
options include full-time 4-wheel drive e New 
Ranger and Ranger XLT features; new decor 
option for custom model e Steel-belted, radial 
ply tires and instrument package with Fuel 
Monitor Warning Light are optional. 


Se 
I was ordered to make haste and 
dust the tables and the chairs, then 
scrub and polish up the stairs. The 
rugs I was supposed to beat, and 
wash the windows all up neat; I 
even had to tour the place and 
dump pipe ashes from each vase. 


wry 
\S 


fore I heard Mirandy shout, she 
came at me armed with a broom 
and I retreated from the room; I 
couldn’t reason with my _ spouse 
until she’d run me from the house. 
I don’t know why she’s mad at me 
and I ain’t going back to see. I beat 
the rugs upon the floors, why waste 
time taking them outdoors; and 
then, of course, I used my head and 





But I had barely started out be- oo 


CJ Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
[_] Have rep call 1am [_] Farmer [_] Student 


i 
Name 





Out” 





_.C@ costs 
rnell 
janers, 

r, Lowest 





erwood of 
1, says: “The 
cleaner has 
2n me good 
rvice, with a 
naintenance. 
links in their 
reds manure 
‘etter, and 
sion.” 


med of steel, 
>t riveted. 
vork loose, 
E : or break off 
Install a Cornell Barn 


Cleaner, or convert your 
present installation now. 
Write for complete details 
today. 





also distributors of 


Each fall, as well as in the spring, 
Mirandy cleans up evrything; she 
tears the whole blame house apart, 
then scrubs and sweeps with all her 
heart. This year, as always, she told 
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swept the dirt beneath the bed. I 
figured it was smart and fair to cut 
a corner here and there; of course, 
it is all right with me if she don't 
want efficiency. 





Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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. killlice 
~ with 


Dri-l 


Extra 


You may not be Ic 
ward to bringing in 
... but the lice are! 

They’re all set an 
Cause your Cows anc 
winter... itching, bi 
ing blood, knockinc 
duction... and mul 
the millions. 


Farm and ranch work is about as tough on a pickuo 
any job in the world. There are two ways to judge h¢ 
well a truck should hold up. One way is to che 

the truck’s record. Consider Ford 


e Over 92 of 100 Ford trucks built in the last 12 yea 
are still on the job, according to R.L. Polk & Co. figure 
e Arecent check of a cross section of leading us 
vehicle “blue books” shows that =o 

pickups are among the leaders in resale valv 

e A survey of pickup owners indicates that Fo 
owners are more loyal—more buy a Ford pick 
again—than the owners of 
any other make. That tells 
you a lot about how well 
Ford pickups perform for 
their owners. 

The second way is to take 
a good hard look at the 
truck itself. We hope you'll 













YOU WANT A 
TOUGH, DURABLE 
PICKUP...ONE 
BUILT TO LAST 
AND LAST... 

AND SAVE YOU 


Fight back! Kill li 
and winter with Dr 
from Cooper, manu 
leading louse kille! 
generations. 

Dri-Kil Extra come 
2 |b. shaker cans ana money- 
saving 7 and 20 lb. plastic pails 
... kills lice on milking cows, 
heifers, calves .. . also beef 
cattle and hogs. 


Get Cooper Dri-Kil Extra 
from your 
animal health supplier. 


COOPER 


COOPER U.S.A., INC. 
50 Park Drive 

Research Triangle Park 
North Carolina 27709 

A Wellcome Company 
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magnesium and calcium are tied up 
in highly-acid soils...and, at the 
same time, elements like aluminum, 
manganese and iron can be present 
in forms and amounts toxic to plant 
growth. 

Liming acid soils can correct both 
these conditions, freeing up desirable 
nutrients and tying up toxic elements 
in forms that won't hurt plants. Lim- 
ing also stimulates better growth of 
soil micro-organisms, the essential 
“bugs” that break down and release 
nutrients from plant residues and 
soil organic matter. 

A key test in rating soil acidity is 
the pH test. This measures the rela- 
tive acidity and alkalinity of the 
soil, with the number 7 rated as 
neutral. Agricultural soils normally 
range from 4 to 8 in pH. Below 7, 


MONEY TOO! 


do just that—check the 
strength and solidity, the 
detailed quality, the surprising 





comfort of ’75 Ford Pickups. We’re confident you'll fi 


that measures both the pH and the 
cation exchange capacity of your 
soil. State soil testing labs in the 
Northeast provide these tests, and 
they can save you many dollars by 
telling you just how much lime you 
need to get your soil up to the most 
profitable pH levels. 


A sample kit for testing your own 
pH is sold by Cornell. This can tell 
you whether or not your pH is below 
the best levels for crop production. 
It can’t serve as a base for actual 
lime recommendations since it doesn’t 
measure your exchange capacity. 
But it does serve as a handy aid in 
trouble-shooting, and can help pin- 
point fields that should receive a 
complete soil test. This kit is avail- 
able from Cooperative Extension 
agents at a current price of. $2.50. 


what you want at your Ford Deal 


Slay iti a layol 
and you'll need the added lime in 
the surface to get the crops off to 
a good start. 


ULLUTL U1Icw LUELLU YY, 


Best Time 

Actually, the best time and place 
for lime can be in the fall on a sod 
you plan to plow under for corn 


. next year. The ground is firm, there 


are no crops in the way, and you'll 
probably have several years of plow- 
ing coming up to mix the lime thor- 
oughly through the soil before you 
go back to alfalfa. 

How deep you plow can also affect 
your lime rate. The 1975 recom- 
mendations from Cornell will be 
based on a nine-inch plow layer. 
(Previously these were based on an 
eight-inch layer.) This means that 

(Continued on page 33) 
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2 our of (OO Ford trucks h a fi 


built in the last 12 years 


are still on the job 99 
Those aren’t our figures—they’re from R. L. Polk a ul 


& Co., statisticians of the auto industry. The Polk 
people add up the number of trucks of each model 
year registered for a license, and compare with the 

number originally put on the road back when 
they were new. Ford’s record is as 
remarkable as it is reassuring. 





Optional dual fuel tanks 
are both inside frame 


Many farm and ranch owners want the convenience 
of extra gas tanks. Ford’s are not only high in 
capacity (up to 43.1 gallons total), but also both 
standard and optional tanks are between 

the frame rails. 





ie tie STS a ge: pPLvaRy 
Twin-l-Beam combines real 
truck strength, level ride 
This is the independent front suspension developed 
specifically for pickups—not the car-type front 
end you find on other makes. Twin-I|-Beam has two 
forged |-beam axles that step wheels over bumps 
independently. You get a solid, firm “command” 





feeling and superb handling—plus the strength 
and durability of a true pickup suspension. _« 68 costs 
rnell 
Ford pickups are built 
’ double strong in key areas ‘aners, 
Over 200 sq. ft. of sheetmetal Here are some of the places where Ford’s solid r Lowest 
is galvanized to fight rust structure shows up: double quarter panels in cabs F 

Look under the hood and you'll see galvanized e double box sidewalls and tailgate e double doors 
splash shie/ds next to the engine. You can’t see e double-wall fenders or built-in fender aprons. 
the zinc coating in most other areas, but it’s there e double hood sections for bridge-like strength @ Ford 
under the paint to keep your pickup new looking: ladder-type frames are built for strength, 
in box sidewalls, body sills, cab components, and too—husky crossmembers and side rails 
more—over 200 sq. ft. altogether. as deep as 8 inches. 


SPECIAL ECONOMY FEATURES 


Most Ford pickups now have Ford’s 300-cu. in. 
Six as standard equipment. This high-torque 
Six develops peak power at low 3400-3600 





rpm e V-8’s include Ford 302-cu. in. with erwood of 

smallest displacement of any pickup V-8 1, says: “The 

e Solid state ignition, standard on all engines cleaner has 

in F-100 Series, provides quick starts and 2n me good 

reduces maintenance. Has no breaker points rvice, with a 

or condenser to adjust or replace e Long- naintenance. 

Box has double sidewalls, lasting steel-belted radial ply tires are offered links in their 

few joints, resists rust on all pickup series e A Fuel Monitor Warning reds manure 

Ford’s unique box design uses few pieces and Light, included with optional instrument Secon. and 
welds (not bolts) them into one strong unit. There package, tells you when you are nol 

are few seams, few places for rust to start. Inside driving economically. 


med of steel, 
>t riveted. 
vork loose, 


corners of the box are rounded, making the box 
easy to sweep or hose clean. 












or break off 

Re ra eres [a Gide" nake Kase Sad | 12. tata! Cornell Bar 

FIA aha aHan ara GENE dust the tables and the chairs, then Cleaner, or convert your 

: y scrub and polish up the stairs. The present installation now. 

products, write: John Deere, rugs I was supposed to beat, and Write for complete detalls 

Department AA, 1400 3rd Ave- wash the windows all up neat; I today. 

nue, Moline, Illinois 61265. even had to tour the place and 
dump pipe ashes from each vase. 

But} chad-<barely started? out bes}. reer ee ee ee 
fore I heard Mirandy shout, she [_] Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion 
came at me armed with a broom Kit (_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 

Bd seca eae and I retreated from the room; i) [_] Have rep call 1 ama [_] Farmer [_] Student 





couldn’t reason with my _ spouse i 
until she’d run me from the house. 
I don’t know why she’s mad at me Addie sik.) cn nae oe 
and I ain’t going back to see. I beat 
the rugs upon the floors, why waste 
time taking them outdoors; and 
then, of course, I used my head and 
Each fall, as well as in the spring, swept the dirt beneath the bed. I 
Mirandy cleans up ev’rything; she figured it was smart and fair to cut eae s 
tears the whole blame house apart, a corner here and there; of course, Cornell Manufacturing Company 
then scrubs and sweeps with all her it is all right with me if she don’t Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
heart. This year, as always, she told want efficiency. 
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INGini aor coe a aa one ona. ote saomgredelae 





also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 





Here are some of the reasons why Fords mak 
such great farm and family pickup 

e You sit high in a commanding position 9 
seven inches of foam and enjoy excelley 
visibility all aroun 

e Steering is easy and positive; braking straigh 
and controlled. Front disc brakes are standay 
on all 2-wheel drive mode 


e Power steering and Cruise-O-Matic head the | st¢ 
optional driving aids (power brakes are standay 

on pickup models rated over 5100-Ibs. GVW 

e Only Ford provides 66 inches of hiproom an 
shoulder room for a true 3-man cat 


e Instead of a gas tank with its sloshing sound 
there’s convenient protected, lockable stcraq 
space behind the seq 

e Even the glove box is exceptionally roomy--aj 
it's high up, easy to see and to reach int 

e If you want extra room to carry the whole fam 
or in-cab cargo, Ford offers you new SuperCab mode 
e Standard trim includes door-actuated cou’tes 
light, integral armrests, green backlig!ttin 

for instruments that’s easy on the eye 

e Interiors are neatly tailored with dur abl 
soil-resistant mate ‘ia\ 

Shown below: Ford’s Ranger XLT interior—cuie 
carlike, comfort ab 


"15 FORD 
PICKUPS ARE 
SO EASY 

TO DRIVE YOU 
CAN USE 
THEM LIKE A 
FAMILY CAR. 





a 





kill lice 
with 


Dri-t 


Extra 


You may not be Ic 
ward to bringing in 
... but the lice are! 

They’re all set an 
Cause your Cows anc 
winter ... itching, bi 
ing blood, knockinc 
duction...and mul 
the millions. 

Fight back! Kill li 
and winter with Dr 
from Cooper, manu 
leading louse kille! 
generations. 

Dri-Kil Extra come 
2 |b. shaker cans ana money- 


a - 





Stay ili a layClL UMUTE UIT LULLUW, 


saving 7 and 20lb. plastic pails 


. kills lice on milking cows, 


magnesium and calcium ‘are tied up that measures both the pH and the 
in highly-acid soils...and, at the cation exchange capacity of your 


and you'll need the added lime in 
the surface to get the crops off to 


heifers, calves . 
cattle and hogs. 


Get Cooper Dri-Kil Extra 
from your 
animal health supplier. 


COOPER 


COOPER U.S.A., INC. 


50 Park Drive 
Research Triangle Park 
North Carolina 27709 
A Wellcome Company 
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same time, elements like aluminum, 
manganese and iron can be present 
in forms and amounts toxic to plant 
growth. 

Liming acid soils can correct both 
these conditions, freeing up desirable 
nutrients and tying up toxic elements 
in forms that won't hurt plants. Lim- 
ing also stimulates better growth of 
soil micro-organisms, the essential 
“bugs” that break down and release 
nutrients from plant residues and 
soil organic matter. 

A key test in rating soil acidity is 
the pH test. This measures the rela- 
tive acidity and alkalinity of the 
soil, with the number 7 rated as 
neutral. Agricultural soils normally 
range from 4 to 8 in pH. Below 7, 


soil. State soil testing labs in the 
Northeast provide these tests, and 
they can save you many dollars by 
telling you just how much lime you 
need to get your soil up to the most 
profitable pH levels. 


A sample kit for testing your own 
pH is sold by Cornell. This can tell 
you whether or not your pH is below 
the best levels for crop production. 
It can’t serve as a base for actual 
lime recommendations since it doesn’t 
measure your exchange capacity. 
But it does serve as a handy aid in 
trouble-shooting, and can help pin- 
point fields that should receive a 
complete soil test. This kit is avail- 
able from Cooperative Extension 
agents at a current price of. $2.50. 


a good start. 


Best Time 

Actually, the best time and place 
for lime can be in the fall on a sod 
you plan to plow under for corn 


. next year. The ground is firm, there 


are no crops in the way, and you'll 
probably have several years of plow- 
ing coming up to mix the lime thor- 
oughly through the soil before you 
go back to alfalfa. 

How deep you plow can also affect 
your lime rate. The 1975 recom- 
mendations from Cornell will be 
based on a nine-inch plow layer. 
(Previously these were based on an 
eight-inch layer.) This means that 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Smart Ford Custom. . 

true value at low cost 
dere’s more evidence that Ford sets a high standard in 
pickup quality. Even this standard cab has such 
wanted features as padded instrument panel, full-foam 
#seal, behind-seat stowage, automatic courtesy light, smart 
paneled doors and headlining, choice of four colors. 
New decor option for Custom models has knitted vinyl 

seat upholstery, color keyed floor mat, bright molding 
| around windshield and rear window, bright drip 
rail and hub caps. 







Full-foam seat over 7 inches 
deep is standard in all Ford pickups 


You get the solid comfort of a 
full-foam seat in every cab—7 inches 
me Of foam in the cushion, 
Sm 5 inches in the seat 

ee N back. Seat adjusts 
a full 5 inches 

fore-and-aft to 
suit every driver. 





S 


Spa te a 


Even Ford Regular Cabs have 
handy space behind the seat 


| Seat back unlatches from either side for access to 5% ft. 
wide storage space. It’s big enough to hold tools, tool 
boxes, gear, etc., out of sight in the lockable cab. 

A handy “extra” at no extra cost. 








Ford SuperCab is roomy enough 

for a back seat 

SuperCab, the 2-door pickup that can seat up to 
six, offers the same trim levels and features as Regular 
Cab models. SuperCab adds 44 cu. ft. of cargo space, 
also available with optional full-width folding 
rear seat (Shown) or jump seats. 


THE CLOSER YOU LOOK, 
THE BETTER WE LOOK. 


We've already told you a lot about the 
quality and value of ’75 Ford pickups. The 


When you order 
“air” it’s built 
right into the dash 
Optional air 
conditioning is 
integral type which 
distributes cooling 
air evenly across the cab. Because it’s built in not 
hung on, it affords full footroom for all passengers. 


Ford shows you how 
to get full value 


This detailed booklet suggests 
things you should look for 
when you pick out your next 
pickup—regardless of make. 
Ask for a copy at your Ford 
Dealer’s. It’s free, it’s useful, 

it gives you an opportunity 

to take a closer look at the 

’75 Ford pickups. 


h-In 
Out” 





68 costs 
rnell 
‘aners, 

r, Lowest 





erwood of 
, says: “The 
cleaner has 


fact that over 200 sq. ft. of metal is galvanized 
to resist rust. That a padded dash, full-foam 
seat and behind-seat storage are standard. 
There’s more. Like a drip molding over the doors 
to keep water from dripping on you or the seat 
when you open a door. The bright-plated front 
bumper, standard. The hard, durable 4-coat 
body finish. Stop in and see your Ford Dealer 


2n me good 
rvice, with a 
naintenance. 
links in their 
reds manure 
etter, and 
sion.” 





project, and WII DE avaliaDIe IOr 
the 1975 fall harvest season. 

For information on any of these 
products, write: John Deere, 
Department AA, 1400 3rd Ave- 
nue, Moline, Illinois 61265. 





DWWWQQ antes 
BS er 


BO whom ver yom -* 
eae ‘ ; 
eee POSS seats 





Each fall, as well as in the spring, 
Mirandy cleans up ev’rything; she 
tears the whole blame house apart, 
then scrubs and sweeps with all her 
heart. This year, as always, she told 
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and take a close look for yourself. 





I was ordered to make haste and 
dust the tables and the chairs, then 
scrub and polish up the stairs. The 
rugs I was supposed to beat, and 
wash the windows all up neat; I 
even had to tour the place and 
dump pipe ashes from each vase. 

But I had barely started out be- 
fore I heard Mirandy shout, she 
came at me armed with a broom 
and I retreated from the room; I 
couldn’t reason with my _ spouse 
until she’d run me from the house. 
I don’t know why she’s mad at me 
and I ain’t going back to see. I beat 
the rugs upon the floors, why waste 
time taking them outdoors; and 
then, of course, I used my head and 
swept the dirt beneath the bed. I 
figured it was smart and fair to cut 
a corner here and there; of course, 
it is all right with me if she don’t 
want efficiency. 


wprvrs Waste GALUVUALE Andy 


med of steel, 

ot riveted. 

vork loose, 
y : or break off 
Install a Cornell Barn 
Cleaner, or convert your 
present installation now. 
Write for complete detalls 
today. 









[_] Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
[_] Have rep call |ama [_] Farmer [_] Student 


Address. 2 tta. scale re 


Gity ae ee eee OE. < Zip 





also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 





Cornell Sanuiacturiag Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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2 |b. shaker cans ana money- 
saving 7 and 20 lb. plastic pails 
... kills lice on milking cows, 
heifers, calves . . . also beef 
cattle and hogs. 
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animal health supplier. 
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FORD F-SERIES 
OFFERS WHAT 
YOU WANTIN A 
FARM TRUCK... 
LONG LIFE, 
RELIABILITY, EASY 
SERVICING. 














magnesium and calcium are tied up 
in highly-acid soils...and, at the 
same time, elements like aluminum, 
manganese and iron can be present 
in forms and amounts toxic to plant 
growth. 

Liming acid soils can correct both 
these conditions, freeing up desirable 
nutrients and tying up toxic elements 
in forms that won't hurt plants. Lim- 
ing also stimulates better growth of 
soil micro-organisms, the essential 
“bugs” that break down and release 
nutrients from plant residues and 
soil organic matter. 

A key test in rating soil acidity is 
the pH test. This measures the rela- 
tive acidity and alkalinity of the 
soil, with the number 7 rated as 
neutral. Agricultural soils normally 
range from 4 to 8 in pH. Below 7, 





Most makers of medium/heavy trucks have gon 
to a short-cab design best suited to city deliver 
work—and offer only the same truck for farm ant 

ranch applications 


Ford offers both outstanding short-conventions 

trucks—the LN-Series (see next page)—plus F-Serie 

full conventionals for the great bulk of farm need; 

Basically, Ford F-Series design gives you 

1. Full cab room for three with flat cab floor an 

a short, easy step up to the cat 

2. Full-length hood over a big engine compartmer 

for easy service acces 

3. Plus good maneuverability. Wide-track desig 

of Ford front axles lets wheels turn so sharp) 

that Ford F’s can actually turn in smalle 

circles than some short-cab trucks 

Here are other things you'll particularly !ikt 

about proven Ford F-Series workhorses 

e Ford XD V-8’s, popular engines for F-Series, hav4 
been improved in important 


areas of cooling systems, 


metallurgy, pistons 


and rings. 


e A new 4-barrel carburetor 
increases horsepower of the 


that measures both the pH and the 
cation exchange capacity of your 
soil, State soil testing labs in the 
Northeast provide these tests, and 
they can save you many dollars by 
telling you just how much lime you 
need to get your soil up to the most 
profitable pH levels. 


A sample kit for testing your own 
pH is sold by Cornell. This can tell 
you whether or not your pH is below 
the best levels for crop production. 
It can’t serve as a base for actual 
lime recommendations since it doesn’t 
measure your exchange capacity. 
But it does serve as a handy aid in 
trouble-shooting, and can help pin- 
point fields that should receive a 
complete soil test. This kit is avail- 
able from Cooperative Extension 
agents at a current price of. $2.50. 


Slay lik a lay Cl ULIUCL U1I~w LUILUW, 
and you'll need the added lime in 
the surface to get the crops off to 
a good start. 


Best Time 


Actually, the best time and place 
for lime can be in the fall on a sod 
you plan to plow under for corn 


. next year. The ground is firm, there 


are no crops in the way, and you'll 
probably have several years of plow- 
ing coming up to mix the lime thor- 
oughly through the soil before you 
go back to alfalfa. 

How deep you plow can also affect 
your lime rate. The 1975 recom- 
mendations from Cornell will be 
based on a nine-inch plow layer. 
(Previously these were based on an 
eight-inch layer.) This means that 

(Continued on page 33) 
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popular 361-cu. in. V-8 by 11% to give you more 
power when you need it. 

e Ford’s durable cab has reinforced doors, roof 
and floor for long life. 

e Diamond 4-point mounting of cab and 
sheetmetal permits the frame to flex without 
putting excessive strain on the cab. This can be 
an important factor in a truck that has 

to withstand hard field or range driving. 


e Choice of nine wheelbases suits any body 
through 24 feet, including the 16-ft. body you may 
now have on your present truck, 

e Special F-880 model with 475 V-8 is specifically 
designed for jobs calling for extra engine power. 
Other power choices range from 300-cu. in. Six 
to 389 XD V-8... plus 636-Cu. in. displacement 
Caterpillar V-Series Diesels, 

Most farmers and ranchers expect to hang onto 
the medium/heavy trucks they buy for a long 
time. That’s one reason Ford F-Series trucks are 
so popular in this field. 


































Full-cab design gives you 
lots of room and comfort 
Any time you have occasion to ride three in the cab, 

you can do it without crowding. What’s more, you ride 

on a seat with 7 inches of foam in the cushion, 
5 inches in the seat back. Isn’t that the kind of 
lasting comfort you want in your truck? 


One reason why Ford F’s are 

so easy to service 

Note the working room around the engine (shown 
with air cleaner removed) and also that the engine is 
SS not notched 

™ back into the 
cab. If you do 
any of your own 
service work, 





Swarms er 


Some you know how 
\\yeera 1 welcome this 
uncramped 

layout and 


oat | - on Fe 
— - easy access 
uw) “ to the engine 
Ba can be. 
project, and WILL De avallaDIe IOr 
the 1975 fall harvest season. 

For information on any of these 
products, write: John Deere, 
Department AA, 1400 3rd Ave- 
nue, Moline, Illinois 61265. 





F-600 WHEELBASE (in.) 


Nine wheelbases provide for 


any body up to 24 
The above chart shows the wheelbases avai 
to provide good weight distribution with bodies 


7% to 24 feet in length. Note that the 182-in. and 188-in. 
wheelbases are ideally suited to take any 15-, 16- or 17-ft. 
body from your present truck. 





in Ford F-600 Series 

If you want a tough truck capable of pulling through 
plowed fields or tough terrain this is it. Standard 
equipment: Heavy-duty 7500-Ib. front driving axle, XD 


330-cu. in. V-8 engine, two-speed transfer case, 


synchronized 4-speed transmission. 


FORD MATCHES YOUR JOB 


Ford offers F-Series trucks to 27,500 lbs. GVW, 
50,000 Ibs. GCW ... gas and Diesel .. . with 

a wide range of axles, springs and equipment 
to suit your individual needs. In addition to 

4- and 5-speed manuals, there’s Ford’s own 
C-6 3-speed automatic, and the Allison 
AT-540 4-speed automatic transmission. Ask 
your Ford Dealer for literature on F-Series 
trucks; we think you'll find they give you what 
you want for farm and ranch work. 





sieeeaeceeaacnariemmiaeictaiiieaiaae seis 
I was ordered to make haste and 
dust the tables and the chairs, then 
scrub and polish up the stairs. The 
rugs I was supposed to beat, and 
wash the windows all up neat; I 
even had to tour the place and 
dump pipe ashes from each vase. 

But I had barely started out be- 
fore I heard Mirandy shout, she 
came at me armed with a broom 
and I retreated from the room; I 
couldn’t reason with my _ spouse 
until she’d run me from the house. 
I don’t know why she’s mad at me 
and I ain’t going back to see. I beat 
the rugs upon the floors, why waste 
time taking them outdoors; and 
then, of course, I used my head and 
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Each fall, as well as in the spring, 
Mirandy cleans up ev’rything; she 
tears the whole blame house apart, 
then scrubs and sweeps with all her 
heart. This year, as always, she told 


swept the dirt beneath the bed. I 
figured it was smart and fair to cut 
a corner here and there; of course, 
it is all right with me if she don't 
want efficiency. 


feet 
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from 





_.6@ costs 
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fully 





erwood of 
i, says: “The 
cleaner has 
2n me good 
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med of steel, 
ot riveted. 
vork loose, 
- f or break off 
... Install a Cornell Barn 
Cleaner, or convert your 
present Installation now. 
Write for complete detalis 
today. 






[_] Cornell Barn Cleaner {_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders be 
| Have repcall lama {_] Farmer |_| Student 





also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 





Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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... kills lice on milking cows, 
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Get Cooper Dri-Kil Extra 
from your 
animal health supplier. 
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50 Park Drive 

Research Triangle Park 
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magnesium and calcium are tied up 
in highly-acid soils...and, at the 
same time, elements like aluminum, 
manganese and iron can be present 
in forms and amounts toxic to plant 
growth. 

Liming acid soils can correct both 
these conditions, freeing up desirable 
nutrients and tying up toxic elements 
in forms that won’t hurt plants. Lim- 
ing also stimulates better growth of 
soil micro-organisms, the essential 
“bugs” that break down and release 
nutrients from plant residues and 
soil organic matter. 

A key test in rating soil acidity is 
the pH test. This measures the rela- 
tive acidity and alkalinity of the 
soil, with the number 7 rated as 
neutral. Agricultural soils normally 
range from 4 to 8 in pH. Below 7, 


(FEBRERO 


that measures both the pH and the 
cation exchange capacity of your 
soil. State soil testing labs in the 
Northeast provide these tests, and 
they can save you many dollars by 
telling you just how much lime you 
need to get your soil up to the most 
profitable pH levels. 


A sample kit for testing your own 
pH is sold by Cornell. This can tell 
you whether or not your pH is below 
the best levels for crop production. 
It can’t serve as a base for actual 
lime recommendations since it doesn’t 
measure your exchange capacity. 
But it does serve as a handy aid in 
trouble-shooting, and can help pin- 
point fields that should receive a 
complete soil test. This kit is avail- 
able from Cooperative Extension 
agents at a current price of. $2.50. 


a» . 
Pe a 


_C-Series Tilt Cab moc 





stay lit a layul 
and you'll need the added lime in 
the surface to get the crops off to 
a good start. 


ULIUUL ULiIe LULLUYY, 


Best Time 

Actually, the best time and place 
for lime can be in the fall on a sod 
you plan to plow under for corn 


.next year. The ground is firm, there 


are no crops in the way, and you'll 
probably have several years of plow- 
ing coming up to mix the lime thor- 
oughly through the soil before you 
go back to alfalfa. 

How deep you plow can also affect 
your lime rate. The 1975 recom- 
mendations from Cornell will be 
based on a nine-inch plow layer. 
(Previously these were based on an 
eight-inch layer.) This means that 

(Continued on page 33) 
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IO »SEE Y R Bronco, the range rider. 
FORD DEALER Drive this 4-wheeler anywhere and enjoy it. It’s 

®@ tough, compact, highly maneuverable, has good 

clearance underneath. A 302-cu. in. V-8 is standard. 


Power steering and automatic transmission are both 
available; your wife will like Bronco, too. 





Here you get an idea of the great range of trucks 
built by Ford. These Heavies are widely used for 
specialized farm and ranch work. Equipped with 

special body or semi, they're ideally suited for 
livestock hauling, liquid fertilizer delivery and 
application, spraying and similar operations. 
Versatile L-Line Fords 


are virtually a truck line in themselves. They start 
with LN-Series Mediums rated at 16,000 Ibs. GVW. 
These short-conventional models provide good 
maneuverability with bodies as long as 24 feet. A 
standard tilting front end simplifies servicing. 








Ford L-Line Heavies ce costs 
can take on the biggest jobs you’re apt to come a 
across anywhere. With tandem rear axles, they go rnell 
all the way to 70,000 Ibs. GVW as straight trucks. As 
highway tractors, they’re rated to 80,000 Ibs. GCW aners, 
with either single or tandem axles. : r. Lowest 
These high-capacity haulers are available in three Ranchero, the personal pickup. 
designs: Long conventionals, like the LT-9000 at It offers you a lot more than looks and comfort; it’s 
top of opposite page. Long conventional with a practical pickup that takes 1,250 pounds of people 
set-back front axle, like the LTS-8000 shown at and payload. Roomy double-wall box lets you carry 
center, left. And short conventionals that can take 4x 8 panels flat with tailgate down. 


45-ft. trailers in 55-ft. states. Power choices include 

-ord Super Duty gas V-8’s to 534 cu. in. and Diese| 

engines to 350 horsepower. 

The sound design and quality engineering of the HEAVY TRUCK SALES GROWTH 
L-Line are major factors in the sales growth (over 19,500 Ibs. GVW) 

of Ford Heavy Duty trucks. 


Popular C-Series Fords 


(center, right) lead all tilts in sales year after year for 
the best of reasons. Visibility, cab room, ride and 





maneuverability are all outstanding; so is their y erwood of 
reputation for staying on the job with minimum tee 1, says: “The 
attention. Models range from 15,000-lb. GVW ae Rest of Industry cleaner has 
Mediums to 75,000-Ib. GCW Tandems. Choice of en me good 
gas or Diesel power; take bodies as long as 27 feet. {963° 64 .’65 66: “67: 68 69 70 = 71-72 1978 rvice, with a 
W-Series Diesel linehaulers ee 
(bottom) are offered with short-cab or sleeper cab, Only one thing leads to the kind of eee hte 
steel or aluminum. Power includes the big NTC-350 year-after-year sales record set by Ford aiteeraaa 
as well as other Cummins, Caterpillar and Detroit heavy trucks: lots of satisfied owners. fed 
Diesel engines. Ford W’s are engineered to the Before you buy another truck, find out what Pia 
highest standards, starting with bolted frames of your Ford Dealer has to offer you. ee ata 
110,000 psi steel. And they’re probably the most ot civeted: 
comfortable linehaulers on the road. vork loose, 
or break off 
FUJECL, ANG WIL DE avaliaDle LOT hoe Pe ae tn tee Face mene .. Install a Cornell Barn 
ee. Cee - dust the tables and the chairs, then | Cleaner, or convert your 
or information on any of these scrub and polish up the stairs. The present Installation now. 
products, write: John Deere, rugs I was supposed to beat, and Write for complete details 


Department AA, 1400 3rd Ave- 
nue, Moline, Illinois 61265. 


wash the windows all up neat; I today. 
even had to tour the place and 
dump pipe ashes from each vase. 
But I had barely started out be- 
fore I heard Mirandy shout, she 
came at me armed with a broom 
and I retreated from the room; I 
couldn’t reason with my _ spouse 
until she’d run me from the house. 
I don’t know why she’s mad at me 
and I ain’t going back to see. I beat 
the rugs upon the floors, why waste 
time taking them outdoors; and 
then, of course, I used my head and 
Each fall, as well as in the spring, swept the dirt beneath the bed. I 
Mirandy cleans up ev’rything; she figured it was smart and fair to cut 
tears the whole blame house apart, a corner here and there; of course, Cornell slaniiactiring Company 
then scrubs and sweeps with all her it is all right with me if she don’t Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
heart. This year, as always, she told want efficiency. 
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CHOICE: 


LOOK AT THE CHOICE YOU HAVE IN 
LIGHT-DUTY FORD TRUCKS 
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.. STOP IN AND TALK TRUCKS WITH YOUR FORD DEAI 


THE CLOSER YOU LOOK, THE BETTER WE LOO 
FORD FORD DIVISION CE 


Litho in U.S.A. 8/74 


magnesium and calcium are tied up 
in highly-acid soils...and, at the 
same time, elements like aluminum, 
manganese and iron can be present 
in forms and amounts toxic to plant 
growth. 

Liming acid soils can correct both 
these conditions, freeing up desirable 
nutrients and tying up toxic elements 
in forms that won't hurt plants. Lim- 
ing also stimulates better growth of 
soil micro-organisms, the essential 
“bugs” that break down and release 
nutrients from plant residues and 
soil organic matter. 

A key test in rating soil acidity is 
the pH test. This measures the rela- 
tive acidity and alkalinity of the 
soil, with the number 7 rated as 
neutral. Agricultural soils normally 
range from 4 to 8 in pH. Below 7, 


that measures both the pH and the 
cation exchange capacity of your 
soil. State soil testing labs in the 
Northeast provide these tests, and 
they can save you many dollars by 
telling you just how much lime you 
need to get your soil up to the most 
profitable pH levels. 


A sample kit for testing your own 
pH is sold by Cornell. This can tell 
you whether or not your pH is below 
the best levels for crop production. 
It can’t serve as a base for actual 
lime recommendations since it doesn’t 
measure your exchange capacity. 
But it does serve as a handy aid in 
trouble-shooting, and can help pin- 
point fields that should receive a 
complete soil test. This kit is avail- 
able from Cooperative Extension 
agents at a current price of. $2.50. 


Stay 
and you'll need the added lime in 
the surface to get the crops off to 
a good start. 


dita layul UuLIUUL U1w LULU, 


Best Time 

Actually, the best time and place 
for lime can be in the fall on a sod 
you plan to plow under for corn 


. next year. The ground is firm, there 


are no crops in the way, and you'll 
probably have several years of plow- 
ing coming up to mix the lime thor- 
oughly through the soil before you 
go back to alfalfa. 

How deep you plow can also affect 
your lime rate. The 1975 recom- 
mendations from Cornell will be 
based on a nine-inch plow layer. 
(Previously these were based on an 
eight-inch layer.) This means that 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Two new John Deere four- 
wheel-drive tractors will be in 
production in 1975... the 8630 
(left, above) and the 8430 (right). 

The 8630 has an engine putting 
out 275 engine horsepower, the 
8430 develops 215. The Sound- 
Gard body is standard equipment, 
as is the tilt-telescope steering 
wheel and deluxe posture seat 
with swivel. 

The company also introduced a 
new line of planters (available in 
1975) at regional dealer meetings 
recently. A new line of “Max- 
Emerge” Planters (see pictures 
below) has three major features: 

— gauge wheels positioned on 
both sides of the seed tube — at 
the opener — to control planting 
depth at the point where seed 
enters the soil, rather than being 
gauged by press wheels mounted 
three feet behind the openers. 


—rubber-tired gauge wheels 


hug the disk openers, firming the 
shoulders and walls of a V-shaped 
seed trench to eliminate air pock- 
ets. Seeds coming from the seed 
tube are trapped in the wedge at 
the bottom of the trench, mini- 
mizing the tumbling and bounc- 
ing that cause poor spacing 

—two angled firming wheels 
close the seed trench from both 
sides, leaving a “cap” of loose 
surface soil over the seed to per- 
mit easy seedling emergence. 

A third major introduction by 
the company is the “Stalker”... 
an attachment for their forage 
harvester that will harvest corn 
or sorghum stover following a 
combine. It has gatherers that 
pick up and guide tangled stalks 
into rubber gathering belts. It 
represents the culmination of a 
long-term John Deere research 
project, and will be available for 
the 1975 fall harvest season. 

For information on any of these 
products, write: John Deere, 
Department AA, 1400 3rd Ave- 
nue, Moline, Illinois 61265. 
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(Continued from page 32) 
if you plow only six inches deep, 
youll need one-third less lime than 
these recommendations call for, 
since you're trying to raise the pH 
of that much less soil. On the other 
hand, if you plow 12 inches deep, 
youll need one-third more lime, 
since you'll be diluting your applica- 
tion through three inches more soil. 

The type of limestone you use can 
also affect your rate. Recommenda- 
tions are all based on 100-percent 
calcium carbonate (CaCO3) equiva- 
lence of the lime. This figure rates 
the acid neutralizing “power” of the 
limestone based on pure calcium 
carbonate as a standard. When im- 
purities in the limestone reduce this, 
youll need to increase your rate 
accordingly. 

Dolomitic-type limestone may 
have an equivalence greater than 
100. You can get this information 
from your supplier, or from the 
delivery sheet which guarantees the 
lime specifications. It can pay to 
check this to be sure you're getting 
the right rate for the type of lime- 
stone you're buying. 


Magnesium 

Magnesium has been an element 
in the news during the past several 
years, and we've seen occasional 
deficiencies showing up in some 
crops. Easiest way to prevent this 
is to use limestone that contains 
some magnesium carbonate. This 
reacts like calcium carbonate in 
raising pH, but also releases mag- 
nesium while doing so. 

Dolomitic limestones are available 
in some parts of the Northeast that 
run up to 40 percent magnesium 
carbonate. That may be more mag- 
nesium than you need, but it won't 
hurt. Such limestones are just as 
effective in raising pH, and you get 
the magnesium thrown in. 

Most limestone contains some 
magnesium, and what you're getting 
normally may supply your needs. A 
soil test reading for magnesium can 
tell you how much you'll need. For 
most crops, if you test low in mag- 
nesium (less than 50 pounds per 
acre), you should use lime that con- 


tains enough magnesium carbonate 
to make up 5 to 10 percent of its 
calcium carbonate equivalence. A 
lime containing 3 to 5 percent of 
the same stuff will do the job on 
soils with medium magnesium levels 
(50-125 pounds per acre). 

Most Northeast limestones con- 
tain this much magnesium. However, 
some are -available with contents 
lower than 3 percent, and these 
should be used only on soils with 
high soil magnesium (over 125 pounds 
per acre by soil test). 


Birdsfoot 

Birdsfoot trefoil needs more mag- 
nesium than other crops. If you're 
planning to sow this crop, use lime 
with 5 to 10 percent magnesium 
carbonate with soil magnesium tests 
under 200 pounds per acre, 3 to 5 
percent when soil-test magnesium 
is below 400 pounds per acre. 

If your pH is okay, but your mag- 
nesium level is low, you can correct 
this by putting on a ton of very 
finely ground dolomitic limestone, 
or by adding magnesium in your 
fertilizer. 

Much has been said about lime 
over the years, but it’s still one of 
our major limiting factors. Lime may 
look expensive if you consider it 
only as a one-year shot, but it can 
pay off many-fold if you consider 
it not as a yearly cost but as an 
investment in your future. The big 
cost in lime comes the first time over 
in getting an acid soil up to proper 
pH. This can take several tons, and 
does cost money. But once your pH 
is up, you can maintain this on most 
soils through maintenance applica- 
tions of a ton or so every four or 
five years. 

Time was when federal funds were 
available to share costs of liming 
fields. These programs have been 
cut back for most crop production 
purposes, and there'll probably be 
little or none available after this 
year. But this doesn’t seem to be 
slowing down farmers who’ve learned 
the value of maintaining a high pH. 
Lime sales have been strong this 
year as farmers move to get the 
white stuff on their land to improve 
crop yields and to boost the efficiency 
of their fertilizer dollar. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 
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Each fall, as well as in the spring, 
Mirandy cleans up ev’rything; she 
tears the whole blame house apart, 
then scrubs and sweeps with all her 
heart. This year, as always, she told 


me I’d have to help her out, by gee; 
she routed me out of my bed and 
put a dustcap on my head. An 
apron went around my waist and 
I was ordered to make haste and 
dust the tables and the chairs, then 
scrub and polish up the stairs. The 
rugs I was supposed to beat, and 
wash the windows all up neat; I 
even had to tour the place and 
dump pipe ashes from each vase. 

But I had barely started out be- 
fore I heard Mirandy shout, she 
came at me armed with a broom 
and I retreated from the room; I 
couldn’t reason with my spouse 
until she’d run me from the house. 
I don’t know why she’s mad at me 
and I ain’t going back to see. I beat 
the rugs upon the floors, why waste 
time taking them outdoors; and 
then, of course, I used my head and 
swept the dirt beneath the bed. I 
figured it was smart and fair to cut 
a corner here and there; of course, 
it is all right with me if she don’t 
want efficiency. 






“Month - In 
Month - Out’ 


Maintenance costs 
on Cornell 
Barn Cleaners, 
Low, Lower, Lowest 





Mr. Karl Sherwood of 
Meshoppen, Pa., says: “The 
Cornell barn cleaner has 
continually given me good 
dependable service, with a 
minimum of maintenance. 
The round oval links in their 
barn cleaner sheds manure 
and urine better, and 
prevents corrosion.” 


Each link Is formed of steel, 
not cast, not riveted. 
Nothing to work loose, 
nothing to Jam or break off 
. .. Install a Cornell Barn 
Cleaner, or convert your 
present installation now. 
Write for complete details 
today. 


[_] Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit {_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
{_] Have rep call lama {_] Farmer [_] Student 








also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 


CORNELL 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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NOW! Low-Cost, Revolutionary, Electric Baseboard 


Heating Invention Gives You Advantages of... 







AOA 


Bee 


RE THAN A MILLION 


INSTALLATIONS ALREADY | 


HEAT WITHOUT PLUMBING! 


i 


INTERTHERM, 


HOT WATER ELECTRIC 
BASEBOARD HEATING 










Now Available with 


Permanent Systems for Entire Homes—Portable Models for Single Rooms 


Now your family can enjoy the most 
wonderful indoor comfort in coldest, 
blustering weather! Provided by INTER- 
THERM'’s soft, gentle, quiet, uniform, 
floor-to-ceiling hot water heat — without 
drafts or cold floors—that’s also the 
safest, cleanest, most healthful, econom- 
ical heat possible today. And without 
a central hot water heating system. 


INTERTHERM’s System of Individual 
Hot Water Electric Baseboard Heaters 
Takes the Place of Old-Fashioned, Ex- 
pensive-to-Install, Space-Taking, Heat- 
Wasting Cenfral Heating Systems of All 
Types. And costs much less to install 
and maintain than any type of (properly- 
installed) natural or propane gas, oil or 
coal-burning central heating system. Be- 


Thermostat Control! Maintains the 
Solution at Exactly the Temperature 
Necessary for Perfectly - Balanced, 
Floor-to-Ceiling Warmth at All Times 
— Regardiess of Outside Weather. 
No too-hot and too-cold periods. No 
overheating to carbonize dust parti- 
cles that irritate nose and throat, 
dirty room furnishings. Can’t cause | 
fire hazard. Can’t burn child, pet or 

scorch drapes — if they come in con- 

tact. Many more advantages. I 


cause it requires no furnace, boiler, 
pipes, ducts, flues, chimney, fuel storage 
tank or bin. And it has many advantages 
over conventional, electric resistance 
heating of all types. 


Patented Inner Works, Shown By Diagram 
Below, Makes This Possible. Consists of a 
copper tube inside of which an electric heat- 
ing element and a water-antifreeze solution 
—which never needs replenishing — are per- 
manently, hermetically sealed. Electricity 
heats the water-antifreeze solution — which, 
in turn, heats the rooms. 


Portable Model is Easy to Carry. Plugs into 
any 115-volt outlet. 
@ 


Protect yourself against oil and gas shortages 
and skyrocketing prices. Tell your dea'er, 


builder or architect you want INTERTHERM 
heating! 





MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


INTERTHERM INC.; Dept. B-104 1 
3800 Park Ave.; St. Louis, Mo. 63110 | 
| 


Please send me FREE Brochure which gives full 
information and prices. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Literature; and Ip Enclosed are plans, or room measurements, 
a FREE Factory-Engineered Heating of home | plan to build or remodel. Send mel 
Layout of Your Planned or to Be Re- } FREE, without obligation, a Factory-Engineered | 
modeled Home, if Desired, for which Heating Layout. l 
oo us plans or room Sao TNS: I | 

° obligation. Mail coupon today! | NAME PHONE 

INTERTHERM INC. | I 
3800 Park Ave.; Dept. B-104 ADDRESS <2... 2... sec ecceevecceee ZIPS vice cc cee | 
Bh POMS re oven EE Le eines Sc ey STATE. Sila a 
Sra cee GE ENED CER UNE ORR) GONE Swen SERS GED BESS SEE OO me Re Cee cere me cs. | 





This is the trailer that... 


loads/unloads flat on the ground 
hydraulically raises to travel position 
loads/unloads at heights to 40’’. 


One man does the whole job. Just maneuver the Life-Time 
Transporter into place while it’s still hitched to towing vehicle. 
Hydraulically lower the 71°12’ 3” bed to the ground or 
raise it any height up to 40” to accommodate docks. Then 
simply drive, roll, carry or push the load on. The battery- 
operated hydraulic pump lowers or raises load to travel 
height and off you go! Trailer shown with 66” cattle rack. 


Call or write 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Delhi Stage 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 
607 / 432-0891 








INTERTHERM Air Conditioning. 


October in the Country 


by Mary E. Allen* 


The gay red, orange and bronze 
of the autumn trees, the frostiness 
of early morn, the spicy scent of 
ripened apples, 
the crinkle of the 
fallen leaves, the 
shouts of chil- on 
dren playing out- 
of-doors through 
these days of 
burnished gold 
all mean that 
October’s here! 
This month of transition, between 
the warmth of September and the 
chill grayness of an often cloudy 
November, is one which fills me full 
of energy to get those last tasks com- 
pleted before winter sets in. 

But even though fall cleaning’s 
calling, the leaves need raking, the 
flower bulbs must be taken from the 
ground, I still find time to take walks 
along the brook, across the meadow 
and through the woodlands. Daugh- 
ter Beth and her dog bound on ahead 
to chase the squirrels and chipmunks 
across the old stonewalls. Luckily 
these chatterboxes are too speedy 
for this pair. They scamper up the 
nearest trees and scold the child and 
dog. 

The brook babbles at its gayest 
and is quite different from the slug- 
gish stream of summer. The water’s 
icy to our touch, a reminder that 
lacy sheets of ice soon will be form- 
ing along the edge. 

Then as the sun sinks toward the 
western woods, the chilling breeze 
of evening stirs about. After such 
an invigorating hike, the kitchen 
warmth feels so good! Soon I have 
the kettle steaming for a cup of tea 
before Beth and I start supper for a 
hungry family. 





The Month For Apples 

October, too, is apple-cooking 
month. The kitchen now becomes a 
hive of industry as I stir up apple 
pies, puddings, baked desserts, make 
jelly, perhaps some apple butter and 
*Plymouth, N. H. 


plenty of applesauce. 

The apple has been a favored fruit 
from ancient times. And throughout 
early rural America, apples were 
important fruits in the fall to be pre- 
served for winter use. Apple butter- 
making parties were held, when 
neighbors got together to pare and 
boil the apples in a huge iron kettle 
over the open fire. Cider making, too, 
was an important fall activity, for 
this popular drink was also used in 
cakes, sauces and puddings. 

Dried apples were a_ necessary 
winter food for varying meals in 
cold weather. The Pennsylvania 
Dutch were most famous for their 
dried apple slices, called “schnitz.” 

Back from our autumn outing, 
Beth and I take a pan of apples from 
the oven, where they've been ever so 
slowly baking while we've been 
away. To these apples, I’ve added a 
culinary touch once learned from a 
cook at a northern fishing camp. She 
was one of those people to whom 
cooking was an art; she believed 
that when one’s family sat down to 
a lovingly prepared, even though a 
simple meal, the happiness of the 
home increased immensely. 

To add zest and color to baked 
apples, she stuffed the centers with 
marashino cherries. Then she 
poured cherry juice and water over 
the apples, which were baked in a 
pan or individual baking cups. She 
served them hot or cold, with thick 
cream. 

The Hunter’s Moon is high tonight 
when we walk outside after supper 
to enjoy the crisp frosty air before 
calling it a day. A brisk breeze stirs 
the trees, rattling down the dying 
leaves, which will pad the ground 
and protect the plants until spring 
calls earth awake again. 

As October leads the way to win- 
ter and snowy loveliness, I find joy 
in my work of making a snug and 
cheery home, full of the love and 
faith which will tide my family 
through, whatever winter brings to 
us. 


BREAD AND BUTTER LETTER 
by Geraldine Ross 


Dear Madam Autumn: 
These were perfect days! 

Your rooms were luminous; your hangings were 

Superb; | never saw them lovelier! 

Your rugs of piled-up leaves merit my praise. 





There were little touches that denote 

The gracious hostess . . . pumpkins sprawled among 
Dry stalks, a mass of flaming sumac flung 

Against a wall, mist on a squirrel's coat. 

Thanks for the grapes, the nuts and apples, too; 
They will bring cheer while | remember you! 
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Bon Voyage or Bon Apetite ? 


by Charlotte Bruce 


An interest in food adds dimen- 
sion to travel that many of us find 
fascinating. Whether travels take 
you to another 
country, another 
state or to a tt 
neighbor’s home, : i 
a good cook will ] a 
usually come 
back with a new 
recipe or idea to 
be enjoyed at 
mealtime long 
after the travels are over. 

After cooking and eating, travel- 
ing is my favorite pastime, and a 
combination of these events is a joy. 
Let me explain, however, that the 
kind of food I enjoy most while trav- 
eling is not that usually found in 
superhighway stops (though it can 
be good) or even in the restaurants 
my pocketbook can afford. Rather 
it’s in private homes where the shar- 
ing of a meal is much more than 
just satisfying hunger. 

This past summer I made my an- 
nual visit to family and friends in 
Nebraska. Within half an hour after 
arriving at an aunt’s home, we were 
sipping iced tea, sampling cookies 
and talking about food. Though the 
thermometer had reached 110° that 
day, we talked about soup! It was no 
accident that she had several con- 
tainers of Canadian Cheese Soup in 
her freezer, since this is a soup you 
can easily make in quantity and 
freeze for future use. 

She insisted on giving me a con- 
tainer, which I enjoyed for lunch 
the next day and think you will en- 
joy now. It strikes me funny that a 
recipe I found in Nebraska is called 
“Canadian Cheese Soup,” but no 
explanation was available for the 
name. 






CANADIAN CHEESE SOUP 


1 quart chicken stock 

% cup diced carrots 

% cup diced celery 

% cup onions, diced fine 
% cup butter or margarine 
% cup flour 

5 teaspoons cornstarch 

1 quart milk 

Salt to taste 
1 cup sharp cheddar cheese, grated 

Gently parboil diced celery and 
carrots in the chicken stock. Sauté 
onions until wilted in butter or mar- 
garine. Mix flour and starch and add 
to sautéed onions. Stir until smooth. 
Add milk and chicken stock slowly, 
stirring constantly. Add vegetables 
and grated cheese. Simmer 15 min- 
utes, 

This soup served with crisp crack- 
ers and a crunchy apple salad would 
make a fine lunch for a cool October 
day. Add crunch to your apple salad 
by adding either salted peanuts or 
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finely broken peanut brittle. 


More from Nebraska 

Another recipe of Nebraska origin 
and featuring two of that state’s 
best known agricultural products 
is this one for Pork Chops and Corn. 
This is excellent as a company dish. 


PORK CHOPS AND CORN 

Brown 4 large pork chops in a 
heavy skillet. Drain off any excess 
fat and season the chops with salt. 
Add 1 can of cream style corn (whole 
kernel corn will not do). Rinse can 
with % cup of milk and gently mix. 

Cover the skillet and simmer 30 
minutes, or until chops are tender 
and done. Serve with corn mixture 
used as sauce. 

To complete the menu when serv- 
ing Pork Chops and Corn, try mashed 
potatoes, buttered broccoli or green 
beans, the salad that follows and 
orange sherbet topped with shavings 
of chocolate, bitter or sweet as you 
like. 


Also One from Maryland 

A trip to Maryland has been 
pleasantly recalled many times when 
I’ve served this Jellied Cider Salad. 
It is a natural to serve with pork 
and especially good at this season 
when apples and grapes are at their 
best. 


JELLIED CIDER SALAD 

1 small package lemon flavored gelatine 
2 cups hot cider (bottled apple juice 

will do) 

1 tablespoon lemon juice (bottled will 

do) 

1 tablespoon grated orange rind 
1 cup diced unpeeled red apples 
4% cup broken nut meats 
% cup seeded fresh grapes (or sliced 

pitted dates) 

Dissolve gelatine in hot cider; al- 
low to cool. Chill until syrupy in 
consistency. Add remaining ingre- 
dients. Pour into lightly oiled mold 
and chill until set. Makes 6 servings. 


And Now to Scotland 


Travels to a more distant place 
introduced me to a delicious quick 
bread, and of course in Scotland 
where I first sampled it, this Lothian 
Loaf was served with good, strong 
hot tea. 

I would like to give you the recipe 
as I received it and then translate 
it to “American.” 


LOTHIAN LOAF 

1 heaped teacup bran 
1 heaped teacup castor sugar 
1 heaped teacup mixed dried fruit 
1 teacup milk 
1 heaped teacup self rising flour 

Put bran, fruit and sugar in bowl. 
Mix well. Stir in milk and let stand 
1 hour. Stir in flour and pour into 
well greased tin. Bake 1% hours at 


October is the traditional month to serve friedcakes. Mrs. Fogg’s recipe 





comes in time for Halloween treats this year. Leave some plain, sugar 
some and frost others, for a variety that will appeal to everyone. 


350°. Take out of tin and allow to 
cool. 

Let me comment on this recipe 
before I translate. Cooks in the 
United Kingdom produce many 
cakes, loaves, scones, biscuits (cookies 
to us) for their well known teas. Be- 
cause they are consumed soon after 
baking, they are often not as rich 
as our similar products. 

Because they bake quick bread- 
type products frequently, they often 
keep self-rising flour on hand, as do 
homemakers in our southern states. 
As you know, self-rising flour con- 
tains leavening and salt. If a recipe 
calls for self-rising flour and you 
have only plain flour, simply add 1% 
teaspoons baking powder and % 
teaspoon salt per cup of flour re- 
quired. 

Castor sugar is a little finer than 
our own granulated sugar and is one 
of several types that are interesting 
to Americans. Demerara sugar is 
commonly used for cereals and is 
coarse and brown and nice on the 
tongue. : 

Teacup measurements in this rec- 
ipe are no problem, as the amounts 
are relative. Here, then, is Lothian 
Loaf translated: 


LOTHIAN LOAF 

1 heaping cup bran cereal (All Bran) 

1 heaping cup sugar 

1 heaping cup raisins or dates 

1 cup milk 

1 heaping cup flour 
1% teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

Combine bran, fruit and sugar. 

Add milk and allow mixture to stand 
1 hour. Then stir in flour which has 
been combined with baking powder 
and salt. Pour into a well-greased 
8% X4%X2 loaf pan and bake at 
350° for about 1 hour, or until done. 


On Our Street 


By traveling just half a block down 
the street in my Ithaca, New York, 
neighborhood, one can enjoy a visit, 
a friedcake and be given a recipe 
for those same friedcakes. All of these 
things are courtesy of Mrs. V. A. 
Fogg who is our resident expert on 
the matter of friedcakes. 

Mrs. Fogg makes a quadruple 
batch and freezes them, either for 
her own use or in preparation for 
the annual Congregational Church 


Fair. Needless to say, they sell like 
hot (fried) cakes! 


FRIEDCAKES 

(Sometimes known as Doughnuts) 
1 egg 
1 cup sugar 
2 tablespoons melted butter or 

margarine 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 teaspoon salt 
3 cups flour, approximate 
1 cup buttermilk 

Beat egg, add sugar and melted 
shortening and beat well. Mix and 
sift dry ingredients and add alter- 
nately with buttermilk. Dough should 
be stiff enough to roll or pat out on 
floured board. Cut with doughnut 
cutter. 

Using a heavy kettle, fry in deep 
fat (Mrs. Fogg prefers lard) at 375°. 
Drain well on paper towels. Sugar, 
frost or leave plain, as you wish. 

Mrs. Fogg suggests for the draining 
process that one put paper towels 
on top of grocery bags for good ab- 
sorption and quick clean-up. 

In the months ahead, hopefully 
there will be more travel and break- 
ing of bread with friends, old and 


new. 





ONE-ACT PLAYS! 


Three Cheers For Woody 
The New Hired Hand 
Out of the Night 

To Count Thirteen 
Holloway’s Hired Hand 
The Electric Fence 

Oh Doctor! 

Christmas on the Farm 
Henpecked 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST plays 
are especially designed for rural and 
small town dramatic groups, schools, 
and organizations. Plays are amusing, 
royalty free, and easy to produce. 

To order plays, write to: American 
Agriculturist Play Dept., Box 370, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Enclose 
$1.00 for each play wanted. Send 
money order or check; no stamps, 
please. 

Before ordering, if you prefer to 
see a brief description of each play 
and know how many persons are in 
the cast, send 15 cents for our Play 
List. 
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7437. Play doubles with His and Her 
INSTANT CROCHET vests. Use 
worsted, big hook. Men’s 36-42; 
Misses’ 10-16included ... 75 cents 


7165. Crochet horizontal-striped 
cape in a trio of tones of worsted. 
Lacy shell stitch. Directions for 
Misses’ Sizes 8-20 incl. ... 75 cents 


7235. High or low boots. Crochet in 
shell stitch of worsted. Soles are 
crocheted too. Directions for Sizes 
SoM. banchrdedi a isn 75 cents 
549. Potholder mitts! Applique 
skirt, bandana, shirt, then embroider 
rest. Casserole holder, too. Transfer, 
pattern pieces 75 cents 


983. Crochet jacket in rib-stitch 
design of worsted in 1 or 2 colors. 
Crochet buttons, too. Directions, 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18 incl. ... 75 cents 


650. Embroider morning-glories, 
roses, iris—your favorite flowers on 
linens, fashions. Eighteen 2% x 312” 
LO S9ek montis 25... se. | 75 cents 
778. This exuberant frog is a prince 
of a hassock! Sew in gay patchwork 
prints or scraps. Pattern pieces, 
CiGZeCHONS xs Aes a ea als 75 cents 
7365. Charming patchwork pillows 
make great gifts! Patch pattern 
pieces for 16” round; 16” square 
pillows. Directions ...... 75 cents 
7298. Use worsted—2 shades of a 
color to knit this cozy beret in 
ribbed stitch on 2 needles. Matching 
mitts. All sizes incl. 75 cents 





Printed Patterns 


918. Lacy flare top. Contrast-color 
flowers done'on loom add charm to 
hairpin lace and chain loop crochet. 
One size fits 8-14 


7323. Knit poncho of bulky yarn; 
Crochet ripple cape in 3 colors of 
worsted-weight 
Child’s 2-12 included 


7042. An elegant cape-shawl for all 
seasons. Crochet in easy rib stitch of 
fluffy mohair. Directions for Misses’ 
Sizes 10-20 incl. 


982. Knit pullovers for boys and 
girls. Use sport yarn synthetic in 4 
colors. 
Child's Sizes 2-1:O0incl, ©. 2). 

















75 cents 


synthetic yarn. 
ae eCents 


75 cents 


stitch. 
75 cents 


Easy stockinette 





7097. The lacy pineapples create <yx 
beautiful neckline, sleeve detail. 
Crochet from neck down of string. | 
Misses’ Sizes 10-16 incl. ... 75 cents 


7422. Your favorite child will enjoy _ °y 
dressing this wide-eyed doll with a 
9-piece wardrobe. Transfer, clothes $< 
patterns 75 cents te" 


7059. Crochet afghan of lacy and 
solid 3” (point-to-point) hexagons 
and join. Use synthetic sport yarn. 
Joining chart 75 cents 


541. Luxuriously warm afghan. 
Crocheted in shell stitch; add fringe 
trim. Use worsted in three vibrant 
colors. Directions 75 cents 


‘ Easy Art of Ripple Crochet 
: Instant Sewing Book 

; Instant Fashion Book 

‘ Fashions to Sew (F/W) 

: Designer Collection #30 

, 1975 Needlecraft Catalog 

‘ Book of 16 Quilts =1 
*Museum Quilt Book #2 

+ 15 Quilts for Today #3 

: Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 

‘12 Prize Afghans +12 
‘Complete Afghan Book #14 
Instant Crochet Book 

; Easy Art of Flower Crochet 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS: 
Box 125, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N.Y. 10011 


DRESS: PATMERNS.. ee. oe 75 CENTS 
NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 75 CENTS 


50} Add 25¢ for each item ordered for postage and special handling. 


is Patterns will be sent to you FIRST CLASS MAIL. 


1.00 


OODOOOROoRDoOoo0oo0000 
o 











' Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet 1.00 ; 
+ Easy Art of Needlepoint 1.00 i 
‘Sew + Knit 1.25 NAME 
‘ Pattern No. Size Price , 
arate ADDRESS 

ee CITY STATE ZIP 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP 


‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
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Is the weekend of November 1-3 
circled on your calendar? We hope 
SO, for. Lhatss 
- when we'll gath- 
er at Lake Mo- 
honk Mountain 
House near New 
Paltz, New York, 
for our 1974 Get 
Acquainted and 





Reunion Mixer. You're cordially 
invited to join us, whether or not 
youve participated in our travel 
programs. In fact, it’s a wonderful 
opportunity to meet the folks who 
plan and escort our tours and cruises 
and to talk with people who’ve been 
on many vacations with AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and Travel Service 
Bureau. 

If you've never been to Lake 
Mohonk, the above picture will 
give you some idea of its beauty 
and charm. It’s a delightful place, 
situated high in the Shawangunk 
Mountains. You'll enjoy walking 
around the grounds, hiking the easy 
trails and strolling through the hotel’s 
many public rooms, where the at- 
mosphere is completely informal 
and relaxing. There’s also a golf 
course for guests, and you may want 
to play a few rounds while you're 
there. 

Lake Mohonk Mountain House is 
noted for its old-fashioned hospitality, 
and we believe you'll like the change 
of pace from ultramodern motels. 
Rooms are huge and have spectacular 
views in every direction; some even 
have wood-burning fireplaces. The 
food is excellent, and there'll be all 
you can eat. 





lf the tiller you’ve been using has its revolving 
blades in FRONT and NO power to the wheels 
(See ‘TORTURE!’ above left), you won't ever be 
happy with it again once you try the TROY-BILT@ 
Roto Tiller-Power Composter which has its re- 
wee blades in the REAR and POWER DRIVEN 
WHEELS — and is SO EASY to use you guide it | 
with just ONE HAND! (See ‘JOY’ above right). 
je do NOT have to walk behind it, leaving foot- 


leaves NO wheelmarks! There’s NO unbearable 
tangling! The TROY-BILT@® is now in its 13th 
great year. SO if you want tilling to be a JOY 


prints! It does NOT shake you half to death! | 


instead of TORTURE from now on, please clip 
this ad now and send today for the whole story 
of this wonderfully different and better design 
in tillers! We'll send complete details, including 
Prices and OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in effect 
for a limited time! Just ask for FREE BOOKLET. 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 

Dept. 40270 

102nd St. & Ninth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 j 
eee 


Qs semaine F Sela eiVs1 AY) type ER t as) 
rv nied 
ata  ) etsy CATALOG 
& TREMENDOUS SAV NGS 


JS TODAY 


ir: "113 Chestnut St. Camden, NJ. 





ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen's Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 
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Lake Mohonk Mountain suce is a fascinating cGabination of Bid: kashigned 
serenity and charm and modern-day comforts and conveniences. A beauti- 
ful mountain setting and excellent food are added attractions. 


We hope we'll see you at 


Beautiful Lake Mohonk 


The entire weekend will be filled 
with interesting activities — a sight- 
seeing trip to some famous places in 
the area, travel films, slide shows 
presented by former tour members, 
prizes and perhaps most important, 
plenty of time to visit with people 
we've known on various trips and to 
make new friends. Also, you'll be the 
first to hear about the exciting pro- 
gram of tours and cruises we're plan- 
ning for 1975. We really hope you'll 


join us. 


A Glamorous Holiday! 

Just imagine the thrill of spending 
Thanksgiving in Bermuda! Enjoy a 
week on this magic island, a pastel 
land of coral and jade where the sun 
almost always shines. The dates for 
our Thanksgiving in Bermuda Holi- 
day are November 25 to 30, and we 
think you'll find the price unbeliev- 
ably low. 

Our home will be the Princess 
Hotel, probably Bermuda’s finest, 
with its atmosphere of unhurried 
pleasure and where you're right in 
the middle of everything! There are 
101 things to see and do at the 
Princess or within easy walking 
distance. 

It’s fun to explore the island in a 
horse-drawn carriage, tiny taxi, or 
on a bicycle. There are many in- 
teresting places to visit — 17th Cen- 
tury St. George with its crooked 
streets, Crystal Caves, the Devil's 
Hole, Sea Gardens, Ft. St. Catherine, 
the House of Assembly and Salt 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Caribbean Cruise 


Reunion Weekend 


Name 





Kettle Settlement, to name a few. 
You'll enjoy shopping in Hamilton, 
where the Princess Hotel is located. 


In the famous shops, you'll find won- - 


derful sportswear, Scotch cashmeres, 
British and Irish tweeds, china, per- 
fume, silver — duty-free imports 
from all over the Commonwealth. 

At the Princess, you can swim to 
your heart’s content and sun by the 
hour on the beautiful Pool Terrace. 
From the dock, you can water-ski, 
take scuba lessons, sail a sunfish 
(they're unsinkable), go deep- sea 
fishing or join a sightseeing cruise to 
a nearby island for a barbecue and 
calypso entertainment. 

One of the reasons our Thanks- 
giving in Bermuda Holiday has been 
so popular is that each person can 
do exactly what he or she enjoys 
most. Your tour escort will make 
all arrangements for you. Send for the 
folder today. 


1975 Caribbean Cruise 


Each year we offer a delightful 
cruise to the sunny Caribbean for 
those who want a break from the 
rigors of our Northeastern‘ winter. 
Dates for the 1975 cruise have not 
been set, but you can definitely plan 
on going to the Caribbean in Janu- 
ary or February, aboard an Italian 
Line ship. Next month we will give 
you dates, name of the ship and 
ports of call. Write for the folder 
and plan to get away from the snow 
and ice for a wonderful cruise on 
blue Caribbean waters. 


Thanksgiving in Bermuda — 





Address 
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Clay Equipment Corporation 
has designed a new loose housing 
freestall for young stock. Animals 
can come and go at their leisure. 
Double pipe wall reinforcement 
at cement line greatly increases 
stall strength. The stall is made 
of 1.66” O.D. high yield structural 
steel. Height is 42”; length 5’6”. 
Painted gray. 


This year marks the 25th anni- 
versary of the Harvestore System, 
and the 100th anniversary of the 
parent corporation, A.O. Smith. 
The Harvestore, which started 
with a brewery tank and a dream, 
can now be found on more than 
26,000 farms all over the world. 
And the A.O. Smith Corporation 
is involved in the manufacture of 
a wide range of other products 

. from water heaters to gasoline 
pumps, swimming pool filters to 
automobile frames. 


Manure transported by the 
Patz Model 226 Liquid-Vator can 
fill an 1,100 gallon tank in from 
90 seconds to two minutes, de- 
pending on the consistency. Lu- 
bricated by the manure fluids, the 
bushings require greasing only 
before being immersed in liquids 
on following prolonged periods 
of idleness. Various lengths and 
motor sizes are available. 


The Mathews Company offers 
five continuous grain dryers 
powered by single-phase electric 
power, five powered by _ three- 
phase power, and all sizes avail- 
able in pto-powered models. For 
details, write: Dept. AA, Mathews 
Company, P. O. Box 70, Crystal 
Lake, Illinois 60014. 


Largest manure spreader in the 
Avco New Idea line is the new 
No. 224, with capacity for 10-ton 
loads ... available as a_ single 
beater model or with an optional 
upper beater to level out heaped 
loads. Other options include a 


hydraulic endgate and manure 
pan for handling sloppy manure. 
An exclusive overload protection 
system is a feature. 









AGWA 


Alcoa’ Aluminum 





Super Temper Rib* 
Roofing and Siding 
Sheet 








e Tempered for toughness. 

e Naturally corrosion-resistant. 

e Lightweight for easy handling. 
e Highly reflective for all-seasons 


animal comfort. 


* Registered Trademark of Aluminum Co. of America 


GooDy 


477-1 





TOUGH WORK 


FOR 
PICK-UPS, 
PANELS 
AND 
VANS 


TIRE 


RIB “HIMILER” 


SIZE 6.70-15 


OTHER SIZES LOW 
PRICED, TOO 


and old tire 






















Tubeless 
TubeType 
TubeType 
Tubeless 


6.70-15 
7.00-15 
7.50-16 
8.00-16.5 


*Plus Fed. Ex. Tax from $2.72 to $3.44 per tire, 
depending on size and old tire trade-in. 





See this long-wearing, low-priced tire. 
Now on display at your local 
Goodyear Service Store or Goodyear Dealer. 
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Now that the cool months of fall 
are with us, you can expect some 
unwanted boarders to enter your 
home. These can 
be ants, box el- 
der bugs, spiders, 


crickets, sow- 
bugs and a host 
of others. Most 


of these insects 
are harmless, but 
they are not 
pleasant to have 
around. Here are a few pests you 
may encounter: 

Cluster Flies —These are dark 
gray and slightly larger than a house 
fly. You see them in great numbers 
now on the outside walls and in the 
attic. During warm periods of winter, 
cluster flies will leave the attic, 
vacant bedrooms or other winter 
hideouts and migrate to various parts 
of the house. Any time now you will 
see them around window sills, on 
floors, etc., on the sunny side of the 
house. 

Cluster flies are not disease carriers 
and can be told from regular house 
flies by their very slow crawl, half- 
spread wings and their extra large 
size. To control them, get out the 
vacuum cleaner and sweep them up 
in the attic, around windows, etc. 
Try hanging one of the “Pest Strips” 
found in garden stores, and the sticky 
fly paper trick also works well in 
catching them. 

Box Elder Bug — This pest is 
about % inch long and _ brightly 
marked with red and black. They 
feed on box elder trees and after 
frost, they move indoors. They don’t 
bite, kick or really bother, but are a 
nuisance in large numbers. 

Spiders — These gain entrance 
through cracks in foundations and 
around doors, windows, etc. Once 
inside, they usually seek dark, un- 
disturbed corners. Their webs catch 
flies, dust and dirt. 

Control: Sweeping down the webs 
helps temporarily, but new webs will 
appear overnight. Here again, the 
vacuum sweeper does a great job 
getting rid of the webs. 

Wasps and Hornets — These pests 
are still active in October and like 
to get inside a warm home. Move 
the paper-like comb nests on a cool 
day. Take an aerosol spray can and 
shoot some pesticide into the nest 
opening and other places where the 
wasps crawl. 

If you see a wasp flying into a 
tiny hole in the side of your house, 
stand there with the vacuum cleaner 
and scoop up each one, as it enters 
or leaves the hole. 

House Flies—A_ real nuisance. 
Make sure there’s no garbage or food 
outside which attracts flies. Indoors, 
use fly paper or fly spray. 

Ants — These crawl inside through 
cracks in walls, under thresholds, or 
any tiny crevice available. Try to 
find their entrances and spray the 
area with chlordane. Indoors, you 
can use ant buttons under the sink 
or in other places where children 
cannot get at them. 
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Other insect pests include ticks, 
carpet beetles, centipedes, cock- 
roaches, clothes moths, crickets and 
silverfish, to name a few. No matter 
how well your home is built or how 
careful you are, some insects are 
bound to slip in. The vacuum sweep- 
er makes a good, efficient tool for 
banishing all insects that enter your 
home. 


African Violets 

We've been asked if it’s true that 
you must have several African violets 
for cross pollination. The answer is 
“No.” There are no male or female 
violets. Nearly all African violets 
have “perfect” flowers on the same 
plant. This means the flowers con- 
tain both male (stamen) and female 
(pistil) floral parts and can pollinate 
themselves without benefit of another 
plant. The terms “boy” and “girl,” 
as related to violets, have nothing to 
do with sex, but rather with different 
leaf types. 

When violets fail to bloom, it is 
often due to insufficient light for 
flower bud formation. Move them 
to a brighter window. Some growers 
have good luck forcing stubborn 
plants into bloom by adding a solu- 
tion of aluminum sulfate, one tea- 
spoonful to a quart of water. Apply 
once a week until the buds appear. 

A common complaint now is 
wilted or curled leaves. This is usu- 
ally associated with the stem rotting 
from a build-up of fertilizer salts on 
the rim of pots, causing damage to 
underside of the leaf stalk. This often 
happens when plants are watered 
from below. Wrap aluminum foil or 
wax paper around edge of pot, or 
dip it in wax to prevent stem burn. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “I have a varie- 
gated flowering maple and would like 
to know if it is a rare plant. Also, what 
care does it need?” 

Answer — The variegated flowering 
maple is a common, shrub-like plant 
with a graceful habit. It’s not a rare 
plant, but it is surprising that so few 
people grow it. 

Leaves are small, with ivory-to- 
yellow variegation and small pendu- 
lous flowers, lemon-yellow with a 
lantern-like red calyx. It’s wonder- 
ful for hanging baskets. Does best 
in a sunny window, with a soil mix- 
ture of one part each of sand, peat 
and loam. Keep soil oy moist- 
ened at all times. 


Do you have..... 


Any idea where Mrs. Karl Davi- 
son, R. D. 1, Box 59B, Windsor, Vt. 
05089, can get packages of silk or 
velvet pieces for patchwork quilts? 


Copies of Ken Holt Mystery 
Stories by Bruce Campbell you would 
sell to Mrs. Charles R. Cooper, R. D. 
2, Box 129, Newburgh, N. Y. 12550? 


Ironstone dishes with Currier & 
Ives pictures (“Memory Lane” pat- 
tern) you would sell to Mrs. W. 
Pickens, Box 8, Gallipolis, Ohio 
45631? 
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od RY OBC Peer 


Home Editor Augusta Chapman 





One day last July my husband and 
I, along with six young people from 
our area, were on our way to New 
Hampshire for our annual hike in 
the White Mountains. At a rest stop 
on the New York State Thruway, I 
was surprised to see Dick McGuire, 
president of New York State Farm 
Bureau. Dick is one of the “travel- 
ingest’ men in the state, so I really 
shouldn’t have been surprised. 

Dick asked me to serve for a year 
on the Sponsoring Committee for 
the New York Future Farmers of 
America Leadership Training Foun- 
dation. He did a good selling job, 
and I accepted. 

A few weeks later, along came 
notice of a Committee meeting to 
be held at F.F.A. Camp Oswegatchie, 
near Croghan, New York, in Lewis 
County. I arrived at camp after dark 


vanced Leadership Techniques, Pub- 
lic Speaking, Woodlot Management, 
Wildlife | Conservation, Sawmill 
Operation, Horsemanship, First Aid, 
Hunter Safety and Riflery. Of course, 
there are the usual arts and crafts 
and sports programs such as canoe- 
ing, sailing, swimming and archery. 
Each camper contributes two hours 
a week to camp improvement. I’m 
sure each young person takes pride 
in the fact that he or she is con- 
tributing something to make Camp 
Oswegatchie an even more beautiful 
place. 


Leaders of the Future 


Undoubtedly the most worthwhile 
accomplishment at the F.F.A. Camp 
is in the area of leadership training. 
In the years to come, these leaders 
will serve in many fields besides 


McCulloch 


Portable Generators. 
Electric power 
when you want it, 
where you want it. 

















H-2000. 


H-1500. 

This may be the year you'll 
need portable electric power 
more than ever before. And 
this super lightweight 
McCulloch generator is one of 
the best values you'll find 
anywhere. Like all McCulloch 
generators, it’s compact 
enough to fit in the back of 
your car. 1500 watt capacity. 
68 Ibs. 115 volts. 60 cycles. 


when nearly everyone was down by agriculture and agribusiness. Also, 
Long Pond for Stunt Night and the more immediate future will 
finally found a friendly mother in the benefit from the C.LT. Program 
Main Lodge; she was waiting until (Counselor in Training). Again, some 
her two young children were asleep. of the young people who finish this 

We introduced ourselves, and course will be available to help in 
Linda showed me my room. I was Other camps, such as 4-H and Scouts. 


This is the lightest 2000 watt 
generator you can buy. 
Operates lights and power 
tools simultaneously. And all 
McCulloch models have only 
one moving part—which is 
why they're the most reliable 
generators on the market. 


startled to find a bed with springs 
and mattress...and nothing else. 
“Didn’t you bring a sleeping bag?” 
she asked, with unbelief in her voice. 
My letter had read “You will be a 
guest of the camp,” and Id really 
taken it literally. Being a veteran 
camper myself, I should have known 
better! 

Mr. Hartley Martin from Central 
Square and who is Executive Direc- 
tor of the camp, came to my rescue, 
producing sheets and blankets his 
family had brought to camp. I slept 
“like a log” and thoroughly enjoyed 
my visit. 


A Beautiful Location 


Oswegatchie Camp is a beautiful 
place, consisting of 1200 acres of 
forest land which completely sur- 
rounds four ponds. Its early history 
is interesting and connected with 
several industrial pursuits, including 
lumbering operations, a woods hotel 
and sportsmen’s club. 

The Future Farmers of America 
purchased the camp in 1946 for 
$33,500. Only a small mortgage was 
necessary, and this was paid off in 
a few years, largely through contri- 
butions from local F.F.A. chapters 
and with the help of interested or- 
ganizations and individuals. 

Many improvements have been 
made through the years and several 
new buildings erected. Latest is the 
Sutliff Memorial Conference Build- 
ing, dedicated in 1968 to the memory 
of R.D.S. Sutliff. Mr. Sutliff was 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Education for New York State from 
1948 until his death in 1966. The 
cost of this one building was more 
than the amount paid for the entire 
camp in 1946! There is still a debt 
on Sutliff Memorial Conference 
Building. 

Each summer the camping pro- 
gram lasts for nine weeks, and in 
1974 nearly 800 young people came 
to Oswegatchie Camp. A few of the 
courses offered are Basic and Ad- 
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We people who live on farms and 
in the country (and most especially 
you parents) can be proud of the 
Future Farmers of America. We can 
also be proud of the work that is 
done by teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture during the school year and 
in the summer months at Camp 
Oswegatchie. Here is something 
very worthwhile which is “ours” 
and deserves support. 

The debt on. Sutliff Memorial 
Conference Building would be greatly 
reduced, and maybe wiped out 
entirely, if every family reading this 
column would send a contribution 
(no amount is too small) to Mr. 
Nathan Brown, Treasurer, The New 
York F.F.A. Leadership Foundation, 
Inc., Beaver Falls, New York 13305. 
All gifts are tax deductible. 

Would you believe it possible for 


a boy or girl to grow up without 


seeing a star? It’s almost unbelievable 
isn’t it! A young girl from metro- 
politan New York’s “inner city” 
wrote Camp Director Jim Martindale 
what a week at camp had meant to 
her and said it was the first time in 
her life she’d actually seen a star. 
How privileged we people are who 
live in the country ... and how much 
we take for granted! 


——._ -faAliION eKOW On KOO)» ——— 
THE ONE IN TEN 


By Louise Snow 


If your heart responds with grateful praise 
To all that God has done, 

And your soul is fed as you behold 
A wondrous setting sun; 

If you answer back to meadowlarks, 
Return a friendly smile, 

You are one in ten — your gratitude 
Makes living worth the while. 


If you praise your Lord for thunderbolts 
As well as skies of blue, 

And your daily bread tastes just as good 
As chocolate cake to you; 

If you gratefully hold out your hand 
In brotherhood to men, 

Then thank your Lord for the grateful heart 
That makes you ‘‘one in ten.”’ 


KONO” AONE AOwEO7 ——— 





2000 watt capacity. 83 Ibs. 


115 volts. 60 cycles. 








H-3000. 


When normal power sources 
fail, you’re in luck when you've 
got McCulloch emergency 
power. Our exclusive engineer- 
ing concept eliminates 
problems encountered with 
conventional designs—so all 
McCulloch generators give 
you a full one-year warranty 
on the complete unit. Electric 
starter also available. 3000 
watt capacity. 129 Ibs. 115 or 
230 volts. 60 cycles. 

Your nearest McCulloch Dealer 
is listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Generators” or “Saws.” 





NMcCULLOCH 
CORPORATION 


Los Angeles, California 90045 
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CY ELA MN ean LLC ei LC 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


Here’s a great new silo unloader 
that will deliver high capacity 
with any type of silage — even 
hard, frozen, or tough haylage 
— with ease. Differential speed 
augers deliver maximum silage 
to Magnum’s jumbo impeller. 


The’new compound radius chute 
guides up to a 30-ton per hour 
capacity in silos from 18’ to 30’ 
in diameter. No auxiliary con- 
veyors needed! 


RPT TTT yim -ae 900011 CC 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


distributor today: 









The Exclusive flip-up auger & 41 other 
time-saving, cost-cutting features. 
Only Feedmaster has ‘em all! 
Any grinder-mixer will have 


some of the features you 
want. But only Feedmaster 
has them allon one machine. 
& An electronic scale. Stand- 
ard magnet. Patented flip- 

up Sak-Kuir. Plug-proof auger heads. Exclusive mill/ham- 
mer/screen design for optimum capacity-to- Boone 
ratio. The finest array of easy-io-use clutches, 
brake-locks, and feed-making controls on any 
machine today. Most unique of all—auger exten- 
sions that flip up with fingertip effort...thanks to a 
counter-balanced top-hinge design. 4- and 7-ft. ver-# 
sions extend the 10-ft. augers of the 815 Feedmaster 
(82 bu.)and 830 Feedmaster (100 bu.). Worth checking! 

















® 
CHECK THESFULL FARMAAND CINE WE Lie Wee YOU WHERE: 


J R KANIK Inc 129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 
eae ’ ® 


TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315—773;5566 


The delicate balance 
and wz7hat it Means to you. 


After you’ve worked out a well-balanced ration 
program, you’ve only started. You have to mix 
the ingredients thoroughly and deliver the feed 
to your herd with that important balance in- 
tact. From a bite to a ton or more, the amount 
of every ingredient must be as you intended to 
avoid waste and get ae gains you need. That’s 
where UNI-BLEND® mixer-feeder comes in. 


YOUR RATIONS MIXED AND THOROUGHLY 
BLENDED WHILE YOU LOAD 


Four mixing augers cause a multi-directional, 
complex action that folds, tumbles, boils, and 
churns your feed ingredients into a completely 
homogeneous mixture. And, in less time than 
other systems. Complete and uniform blending 
of dry feeds, urea supplements, grains, etc., 
with moist silages, haylage, etc. Molasses and 
liquids are blended into your feed ration with- 
out lumps or caking. Optional electronic scales 
assure accuracy. 


UAl-BLENG 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Distributed by 
JOSEPH SWANTAK, INC. 
Box 93, Delhi Stage 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 
Phone 607/432-0891 











Agribusinessmen and farmers 


tell us --- 


SEED CORN for 1975 will be in ~ 


tighter supply than had been ex- 
pected early in 1974. Dry weather in 
the seed-producing areas of the Mid- 
west has taken its toll of seed pro- 
duction. 

Seed corn for the Northeast is gen- 
erally produced toward the northern 
edge of the Corn Belt, and rainfall 
there was more adequate than farther 
south. However, it will be a good 
idea to be early in lining up seed 
corn supplies for next year. 


THOSE CLOSEST to Earl Butz 
say that rumors the outspoken sec- 
retary plans to retire soon are not 
entirely false. A few factors come 
into play here. Although Gerald 
Ford has said he does not plan to 
make wholesale switches in the 
Nixon cabinet, it is clear the only 
cabinet member truly secure in his 
job is Henry Kissinger. As a matter 
of procedure, all the cabinet mem- 
bers have submitted their resignations 

. all President Ford need do is pick 
one up off the desk and fire out a 
letter of acceptance. 


Yet this seems unlikely with Butz; 
he has done a commendable job by 
most accounts, enjoys a direct rela- 
tionship with the consumer, and has 
been relatively untouched by scandal. 
But the secretary has recently cele- 
brated his 65th birthday and some 
say he has long promised Mrs. Butz 
that he would retire at this age. One 
guess on his retirement is by the 
first of the year. 

Already, some speculation as to 
prospective replacements has been 
tossed about the agricultural com- 
munity. We keep hearing names like 
professor emeritus (and former dean) 
of Cornell’s ag school, Charles Palm, 
and Clayton Yeutter (now assistant 
secretary). 


A GRISLY SPECTER for farm 
cooperatives is the recent close 
scrutiny of the Capper-Volstead Act 
being applied by Pennsylvania Con- 
gressman H. J. Heinz HI and his 
task force on antitrust and monopoly, 
according to Ken Nader, president 
of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. Harking back to the 
trust-busting Teddy Roosevelt days, 
this task force, organized by and for 
the Republican party, is suspicious 
that farm cooperatives are getting 
fat off the anti-trust.exemptions they 
enjoy as a result of the Capper- 
Volstead Act. What it amounts to, 
Naden told us, “is an attempt on the 
part of the party to improve its 
image with the people when it comes 
to big business.” 

And the justice department hasn’t 
been any help . . . they have furnished 
ammunition by citing unlawful 





practices on the part of a few farm 
cooperatives as proof that farm 
cooperatives are indeed getting too 
big and wielding excessive market 
power. Particularly damaging evi- 
dence has come from the direction of 
naughty dairy co-ops. As proof that 
the recent wave of anti-cooperative 
sentiment is running in high circles, 
Naden cites a July 31 Wall Street 
Journal article in which Henry 
Houthakker, former member of the 
president’s council of economic ad- 
visers, is quoted as saying that one 
step toward curbing inflation would 
be to allow only those cooperatives 
with a total yearly sales of ten mil- 
lion dollars or less to exist under the 
shelter of the C-V Act. This would 
be disastrous .. . especially when you 
consider that even small farm supply 
cooperatives often go beyond the ten 
million dollar mark. 

Naden, irate with this brand of 
political exploitation, says frankly, 
“They better look for their fish in 
other waters...there are plenty of 
areas of excess market power in the 
food industry (the breakfast cereal 
people for example) without picking 
on the farm cooperatives.” He adds 
that misdeeds committed by a few 
cooperatives have been largely com- 
pensated for in the new campaign 
financing law. 


ALONG THIS SAME line, Wis- 
consin Agriculturist editor Ralph 
Yohe tells us that a group calling 
itself the National Association for 
Milk Market Reforms has been trying 
to marshal support in that state. The 
group has as its aim, “to curb the 
modernistic control of the supply of 
milk by the super co-ops.” While 
these super co-ops milk the Ameri- 
can people, they hide behind two 
antiquated and unjust laws: the Cap- 
per-Volstead Act and the Agricultural 
and Marketing Agreement of 1937.” 

Spearheaded by a proprietary milk 
handler and cheesemaker named 
Maggio in Philadelphia, the NAMMR 
hopes to have the Federal Trade 
Commission take over from the 
USDA in milk price matters. And 
you thought OSHA was unsympa- 
thetic to farm problems. 


SILVER FLOSS Foods (Division 
of Curtice-Burns) manager Gene 
Hermenet tells us that the national 
supply of sauerkraut is at an all-time 
low .. . some 55 percent less than 
two years ago .. . yet consumption 
is growing at the same rate as our 
population. For the last two years, 
Silver Floss has been able to get only 
70 percent of its cabbage require- 
ments from Pro-Fac growers. This 
year’s crop, however, is far larger 
and when all the figures are in, 100 
percent of the 32,000-ton target 
pack may have been satisfied by the 
34 P-F growers. 
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Waste management 


research 


Dairy farms in New York State 
alone produce 20-25 million tons of 
cow manure annually. What should 
dairy farmers do with it all? How 
can they most efficiently and safely 
utilize it? 

These are the questions to which 
Dr. Paul J. Zwerman and his associ- 
ates at Cornell University are ad- 
dressing themselves. Their study 
uses freestall dairy manure applied 
‘to 24 plots (each .8 acre) at varying 
rates. In order to study the seasonal 
effect, a single annual application at 
a given rate is made on each plot, 
‘either in the winter, spring or 
summer. 


Plots 


The plots are divided equally into 
oorly-managed and well-managed 

plots. Well-managed plots are har- 
vested for grain corn with the plant 
residue returned to the soil. The 
poorly-managed plots are defined as 
those which are harvested for corn 
silage... all plant material, except 
stubble, is removed. Similar manage- 
ment practices have been used on 
these plots for the past 16 years. 

The three rates of manure applica- 
tion are 15, 45, and 90 tons per 
acre. Samples of the manure are 
taken just prior to spreading to 
determine nutrient (nitrogen and 
phosphorus) content, and percent 
dry matter. In this experiment, the 
summer topdress application of 
manure takes place some time during 
the period when the corn is 0 to 4 
inches in height. Contrary to some 
beliefs, there seems to be no related 
damage to the corn with this appli- 
cation. 

In the field, both surface and sub- 
surface drainage are monitored. The 
surface runoff is collected in shallow 
ditches, measured in amount, and 
/analyzed. These measurements give 
an indication of the nutrient loadings 
into lakes and streams. 

Similarly, the subsurface drainage 
is measured to give some estimate 


by Daniel J. Decker 


of the nutrients lost to groundwater 
from the various applications of 
dairy wastes on the land. 

When I asked what the objectives 
of his research were, Dr. Zwerman 
replied, “First, we are trying to 
develop methods of returning dairy 
waste to the land that would improve 
water quality. Secondly, we are try- 
ing to achieve our first objective in 
such a way as to improve the eco- 
nomic returns to the farmer.” 

As the movement for pollution 
abatement continues, more environ- 
mentalists are looking at agriculture 
in general as the major contributor 
to “diffuse source” water pollution. 
As an example of the concern shown 
toward dairy farms, both houses of 
the New York State Legislature 
passed the Tills Bill in 1973. 

Among other things, this bill said 
that wherever you have concentrated 
areas of livestock (i.e., dairy farms) 
the proprietor must take necessary 
steps to prevent water pollution re- 
sulting from the animal waste. Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller vetoed this bill 
because of its vagueness and lack of 
alternate waste-management prac- 
tices for the farmer. 

Commenting on current manure- 
spreading practices, Dr. Zwerman 
said, “Daily spreading has previously 
been recommended in New York 
State and was accepted by most 
farmers. In fact, I doubt that there 
are 50 solid manure-storage facilities 
in the state.” 

He continued, “Although the cost 
of building a manure-storage facility 
is high, it is still more economical 
to spread larger volumes of manure 
less often than spreading small 
amounts daily. The manure must be 
spread eventually, so the question is 
— when and how in order to be both 
environmentally acceptable and 
economically sound for the farmer? 

“Ten or twelve years ago, it was 
cheaper for the farmer to use anhy- 
drous ammonia as a nitrogen source. 


(Continued on page 42) 





MACHINE 
SHEDS 





New York Governor Malcolm Wilson offers some haylage on his recent 
tour of Cornell University’s animal science teaching and research center 
at Harford, New York. Waste-management and other researchers received 
encouragement when he announced approval of state funding for con- 
struction of phase two of the center. Sam Slack (left) professor of animal 
science at Cornell, offers some feeding advice. 
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For Complete Information & Prices 
Write or Phone: 


Box 30, Homer, N.Y. 13077 AA 
Phone 607/749-3945 



















At the head 
of it’s class! ; 


Each Todd Hybrid is a proven 
performer, earning highest re- 
spect in academic research 
and field testing. Each has 
its own special mer- 
it, and Todd is out- 
standing in personal 
service — recommend- 
ing just the right seed 
corn for your particu- 
lar requirements. 
For stronger 
stands, higher 
yields, better 
shelling—acorn 
that stands at 
the head of its 
class — grow 
with Todd: the 
tested Hybrid 
that exceeds 
your needs. 


TODD 
HYBRID 
SALES 


BOX 66 
ABBOTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 17301 
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Roof System for Loose Housing 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


40'x 80 $4400 


(APPROX. DIMENSIONS) F.0.B. OGDENSBURG 
PRICE DOES NOT INCLUDE ENDWALLS OR DOOR 


Our agricultural engineers can help you. Phone or 
mail the coupon now, and get full details. 


2 meet SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS, INC. 


Vr nN | Howard Deans, RR. +1, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669, (315) 393-2139 






ALL STEEL 
ROOF SYSTEM 




















t NAME TEL. NO. 
| ADDRESS ZIP CODE 
DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 
WIDTH LENGTH 3 
1 (AARNY) \ 
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| SEEDWAY. 


Edward Gray pens another letter about prices 
at the farm . . . the plaque awarded him for 
a previous effort hangs on the wall behind him. 


MASTER SPOKESMAN 


Not long ago, the Agricultural 
Public Information Council spon- 
sored a “Speak Up For Agriculture” 
contest. Regional winner in the 
Northeast (including $150 in cash) 
was Edward Gray of St. Johnsville 
(Fulton County), New York. 

Ed, who is 25 years of age, farms 
with his father, Ernest, along with 
brothers Dennis (22) and Fred (19). 
They keep 75 milkers, split at two 
barns on separate farms. The Grays 
own 370 acres and rent 90 more. 
With a wide acres-to-cattle ratio, 
they have lots of hay to sell... 





10,000 bales last winter. Oswego Central Square Mr. Frank Stearns 
Otsego Hartwick Mrs. Frank Ruparshek 
Ed completed a two-year COUTSE — punam-Wsichr No contest held 
in animal husbandry at Cobleskill Soerge" Conan Ne Sel Mahe 
Ag and Tech, and now carries major Siero Seth Giueh Me. Crease 
responsibility for the cows at the Schuyler Olive Branch Miss Sandra Kent 
3 Seneca Fayette Mrs. Charm Dinsmore 
home place. He receives a Percen- — Steuben Savona Mrs. Evangeline Scudde 
“—W- St. Lawrence Hammond Mrs. William Hadlock 
tage of the milk check (as does Den- Suffolk-Nassau No contest held 
: Sullivan Liberty Mrs. Catherine Richardson 
nis)... and Ed also works about 20 figs Noni Barton Mrs. Arlic Mix 
_ Tompkins Lansing United Mrs. Daisy Rounds 
hours per week at a nearby restau Ulster Clintondale Mrs. Fred Eckert 
rant. Warren Mohican Mrs. Gertrude VanDuset 
eis : a Washington Shushan Mrs. Marry Hamlin 
I've done some figuring,” he  Woyne Newark Mrs. Roy Hoad 
fi s yoming ‘arsaw rs. Helma Reitze' 
comments, “and find that milk 1S __— Yates Guyanoga Valley Mrs. Robert Kenville 
Waste 2 ess (Continued from page 41) 


pound. The manure was considered 
pure waste and a nuisance. Today, 
things have changed. Environmental- 
ists are asking for water quality 
(proper manure disposal), and the 
fertilizer industry is asking 20 cents 
per pound for nitrogen.” 


Findings 

Dr. Zwerman and research associ- 
ate Stu Klausner have found that 
spreading manure during the winter 
on frozen soil which was later cov- 
ered by snow resulted in nutrient 
losses that were no greater than 
losses during the spring and summer 
seasons. This seems contradictory to 
the previously-held philosophy that 
all winter spreading is environ- 
mentally bad. 

The worst thing you can do, from 
a pollution standpoint, is to spread 
manure on melting snow over frozen 







































sold by the glass at the restauran 
to the tune of about $40 per hu, 
dredweight. Dairy prices at retail 
go up sharply, but pretty slowly 
the farm!” 
So Ed has been writing letters t, 
several editors in an attempt to cor. 
rect the mistaken impression tha 
farmers are getting rich. He’s a capa. 
ble spokesman for agriculture . . . and 
he has a beautiful plaque from the 
Agricultural Public Informatio 
Council to prove it! — G.L.C. 


BAKING CONTEST WINNERS 


This year’s baking contest, co. 
sponsored by AMERICAN AGRICUL 
TuRIstT and New York State Grange, 
has featured red raspberry pies. Fol. 
lowing are the county (Pomona) 
winners who will compete in the 
state finals to be held later this month 
when State Grange meets at Hen 
rietta, New York. Our December 
issue will tell you all about the final 
and picture the winners present a 
State Grange Session with the prize 
they received. 


COUNTY WINNERS 


COUNTY GRANGE WINNER 

Albany Ravena Mrs. Myrtle Heimburge 
Allegany Cuba Mrs. Celestia Abbott 
Broome Castle Creek Mrs. Grace Brotzman 
Cattaraugus Dayton Mrs. Pauline Pfeffer 
Cayuga Cayuga Lake Miss Lucille Colburn 
Chautauqua Stedman Mrs. Alice Hoyt 
Chemung Chemung Mrs. Elnora Freeman 
Chenango Smyrna Mrs. Hazel Collins 
Clinton No information available 

Columbia East Chatham Mrs. Franklin Gearing 
Cortland South Cortland Mrs. Julia Osbeck 
Delaware Delhi Mrs. Susan Morrison 
Dutchess Stanford Mrs, John Orton 
Erie Evans Mrs. Henry Bower 
Essex Whiteface Mrs. Irene Rivers 
Franklin Bangor Mrs. Helen Brooks 
Fulton Perthshire Mrs. Robert Goodemate 
Genesee Pavilion Mrs. Alton MacDuffie 
Greene Jewett Mrs. Roberta Banks 
Herkimer East Schuyler Mrs. Marion Johnson 
Jefferson Champion Mrs. Mildred Fleming 
Lewis Petries Corners Mrs. Thelma Erbin 
Livingston Dansville Mrs. Frederick Hall 
Madison Georgetown Mrs. Evelyn Delamarter 
Monroe Chili Mrs. George Farnsworth 
Montgomery Seeber's Lane Mrs. David Blencoe 
Niagara Ransomville Mrs. Rose Myers 
Oneida Sieferts Corners Mrs. George Conley 
Onondaga Marcellus Miss Roberta Harrison 
Ontario Union Mrs. Donald Olsen 


No contest held 
Barre 


Orange-Rcklnd 


rleans Mrs. Duane Knob 


soil. This is also a poor practic 
from the standpoint of the farme! 
because the fertilizer value of the 
manure is subject to immediate ru 
off before any infiltration into the 
soil is possible. 

As a result of the research, Mr: 
Klausner has written guideline’ 
for proper land application of animé 
wastes. Generally, two condition 
need to be met. Surface runoff mus 
be controlled, and the soil and vege 
tation must serve as a “sink” fo! 
nutrients contained in the manure Ss! 
that surface and ground water att 
not excessively enriched. 

For a more complete explanatio! 
of recommendations, county agent 


Extension Bulletin #400 entitled 
“1973 Guidelines for Dairy Manut 
Management in New York State.” 


—— 
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cy ae Owns Us 


by Komeyn Berry 


S ome time ago IJ had a piece in this paper about geraniums in 
the window. I said I wasn’t a farmer and didn’t have a farm. I 
apologized for that and went on to explain that I'd alwavs wanted 
a farm and had spent a good part of the past ten years looking for 
one and pretending what I’d do if I had one. 

We have since bought a farm. 

We didn’t get it until almost the first of June and we didn’t move 
on it until after midsummer. We haven’t had time to do much ex- 
cept fix up the house a little, get in the hay, roof the buildings, make 
a garden, plant some buckwheat, and clean out the well. But while 
we haven’t done much to the farm, the farm has done a lot to us 
and it’s what the farm has done to us that I’m going to tell you 
about. 

We don’t know much about farming, but my wife has “green 
fingers.”” Every plant she touches grows and flourishes for her, and 
when she has prayed for rain as hard as she can, it’s a mistake to 
leave the house without an unbrella. Chickens, pigs, ducks and horses 
run to her instead of away from her. It was this mysterious gift of 
hers that made me feel we'd be justified in making the experiment 
even though we did not know much. 

Neither of us figured I could help to any great extent. The general 
idea was I could be a part-time chore boy and help perhaps with 
the marketing. My part in the scheme was to write pieces about 
what she did and then sell them to the papers for enough to pay 
the taxes and buy the gasoline. We’d start slowly and learn as we 
went along. 





We wouldn't put much money in the venture or load up with 
machinery. We'd start with a cow, a pig, a horse, and some chickens 
and in the beginning we’d attempt no more than to maintain our- 
selves in a smal] way. As we went along and learned by experience, 
wed branch out gradually into those lines to which we found the 
farm and ourselves best adapted. That was the idea. 

I realize now that we bought the farm without knowing anything 
about it. We didn’t know anything about the soil or the water sup- 
ply or the drainage. It must have been a special dispensation of 
Providence — or those green fingers, perhaps — that made everything 
turn out to be better than we hoped and the farm prove to be a 
good one and a fertile one. 

What really led us to buy this particular place was, of course, 
that the fine old house had lovely lines and a little brook ran in front 
of it and there were hard maples around it. The important things 
like soil we found out about only afterwards, but all the subsequent 
discoveries turned out to be sources of satisfaction rather than re- 
gret. Even the little structure out back, that we supposed was some- 
thing very different indeed, was found to be a smokehouse lined with 
brick all ready to receive the pickled hams and side meat. 

How green we were three months ago and how our ideas have 
changed in the meantime! People don’t own a farm and do what 
they please with it. The farm owns them and moulds their lives. 
We've found that out in three months. When you get a farm you 
acquire obligations to it that you’ve got to meet right on the dot 
when they come due. 

There is something holy about the fertility of the earth and who- 
soever destroys that fertility commits a sacrilege. We learned that, 
too. It looks now as if instead of buying a farm, we bought ourselves 
a hard job that would last as long as we live. But we like it and 
neither of us would think of backing out of the bargain. 

Sometimes I have to laugh about the changes. My wife and I used 
to take turns reading out loud after supper — sometimes Thoreau 
and sometimes detective stories or Stevenson. Nowadays what we 
read is the Sears Roebuck catalog mostly, along with the AMERICAN 
AcRICULTURIST; and Montgomery Ward gets out a remarkable vol- 
ume that tells all about butchering pigs and curing the meat. Con- 
sidered solely as literature, I have come to regard this Montgomery 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BORN & BRED IN THE NORTHEAST 
ESPECIALLY FOR 







Famous Seneca seed corn 
is developed and grown right 
here in the Northeast especially 
for Northeastern farmers. Pro- 
duction, harvest, grading, pack- 
aging and storing are carried 
out under the personal super- 
vision of our experts. 

Seneca hybrids are bred for 
early germination, early grow- 
ing vigor and early maturity un- 
der the conditions found in the 
Northeast. Resistance to dis- 
ease and herbicides is a must. 
We insist on top standability and 
top yields of silage and grain. 


NORTHEASTERN FARMS! 


@:) SENECA FIELD 
7 CORN HYBRIDS 


Ask your Seneca dealer 
about this year’s outstanding re- 
sults—with farmer after farmer 
reporting ‘‘The best short-sea- 
son and mid-season corn I’ve 
ever grown!” You’ll find your 
dealer’s name in the September 
issue of American Agriculturist. 
Get the facts. Place your order. 
Then, next year, grow yourself 
some of the finest corn you’ve 
ever laid eyes on. 


ROBSON 
SEED FARMS 


HALL, N.Y. 14463 315-596-6396 


“unbeatable hybrids at unbeatable prices” 


ORDER EARLY AND SAVE YOURSELF 
BUCKS ON EVERY BUSHEL! 


Compare our prices! 


YOU ORDER 
1-10 bu.* 

10-49 bu.* 

50-99 bu.* 

100 bu.* or more 


Compare these savings! 


YOU SAVE 


$1.00/bu. 
$2.00/bu. 
$3.00/bu. 
$4.00/bu. 


*A Robson bushel equals 56 pounds. 





Getting Two Copies? 


If you are receiving two copies of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


won't you please let us know. 


Just cut the mailing label from each magazine and attach 
them below. Check the correct label. 
If neither label is correct, attach both labels, then use the 
space provided below for corrections. 


PLACE CORRECT LABEL HERE 


PLACE WRONG LABEL HERE 





Or, send my copy as follows: 


Name 


Address or Box 


City Renee en i! ee eh Stare 


Zip 


MAIL TO: AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (Address Corrections) 


BOX 516 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 
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has the “TOTAL” VENTILATING SYSTEM 

















Incorporating the famous Vent-0-Matic, and the NEW Air Balancer Intakes” 


A TOTAL VENTILATING 
SYSTEM NEEDS: 


1. CONSTANT air flow 
CORRECT air volume 

CLOSE temperature regulation 
CONTROLLED inlets 

. PROPER pressure differential 


oe GIVE YOU: 
. COMFORTABLE temperature 
5 FRESH clean atmosphere 


3. GOOD mixing of incoming 
fresh air 


OR WN 


Vent-O-Matic’s TOTAL ventilating system gives you 
just this. And it gives you this with the best ONE-TWO 
combination in the field today: The Vent-O-Matic 
farm air conditioners and package fans, and the 
NEW scientifically designed Air Balancer Intakes. 
(Both patented). Your particular problem can be 
solved with Vent-O-Matic’s TOTAL Ventilating 
System. You'll have more than 25 years of experience 
on your side and working for you. 


Vent-0-Matic’s TOTAL system will move more air through your building per watt of elec- 
tricity than any other machine or system on the market today ...and more efficiently too... 







See your local Agway Store or representative soon. 


VINYL “POSTED” SIGNS 
Heavy Duty Vinyl With Your 


Name, City & State 
TRESPASSING 50-20¢ Ea. 100-17¢ Ea. 500-16¢ Ea. 


STRICTLY FORBIDDEN] Free Sample-Satisfaction Guaranteed 


eee COLONIAL POSTER CO. 
Dept. 32 
10550 


40S. 3rdAve. Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


New York State Residents Add 6% Sales Tax 


For Mastitis 


The one you can always depend on... 
Economical e Effective e Available 


Hanford’s procaine penicillin G in oil is the basic 
mastitis treatment, effective against the major cause 
of mastitis: the streptococci (Strep. agalactiae, Strep. 
dysgalactiae, Strep. uberis). 

Veterinary mastitis treatment for udder installation in lactating cattle 
only. WARNING: Milk taken from animals during treatment and for 
60 hours (5 milkings) after the latest treatment must not be used for 
foods. If abnormal milk, redness, or swelling persists, or increases, 
discontinue use and consult your veterinarian. Animals should not be 
slaughtered for food during treatment or within three (3) days after 

the last treatment. 
es ane 


2% VANFORD 


NOT THIS! 


POSTED 


HUNTING, FISHING 


OR 





G.C. Hanford Mfg. Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 


Veterinary pharmaceuticals 
since 1846. Our only business. 


THES. 





“4 





Battle for the tube 


Many of the nation’s ten million 
Americans in rural areas face the 
possibility of a “partial eclipse” of 
their TV sets. That’s what will hap- 
pen if the pay-cable television in- 
dustry has its way in Washington. 

The pay-cable operators want the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to change its rules and permit 
movies and sports now seen on free- 
TV to be shifted to pay-TV. 

“Those rules are the public’s only 
protection against having to pay for 
the kinds of shows which are by far 
the great favorites of most TV view- 
ers,” says Vincent T. Wasilewski, 
president of the National Association 


communities. The Bureau is the 
nation’s largest general farm orga- 
nization with a membership of 
nearly 2.2 million families. 

In a statement during FCC hear- 
ings last November (concerning 
cablecasting of programs for which 
a per-program or per-channel charge 
is made), Seeley G. Lodwick, AFBF’s 
director of government relations, 
noted that in view of the high cost 
of cable installation, it is unrealistic 
to expect that cable service will be 
made generally available to rural 
residents. 

The current cost of installing 
cables in rural areas is $5,000 or 





of Broadcasters. 

The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration shares a similar concern for 
the continued availability of adequate 
television service to farm and rural 


more per mile. This, according to 
Wasilewski, makes it “extremely 
unlikely” that pay-cable TV will ever 
be available to people living in 
many rural areas. 





A FARM OWNS US 
(Continued from page 43) 


Ward opus as more comforting than Emerson. We’ve practically 
worn out the first copy and have written Mr. Ward to please send 
us another. 

It has also been borne in on us that you can’t farm just a little 
bit, as we intended. It’s all or nothing. You've got to have stock to 
keep the land up and then you've got to raise feed for the stock. 
Then you've got to have other animals to feed the skim milk to, 
and you won't come out in the black if you ever buy anything at 
the store that is possible to raise on the farm. When he starts think- 
ing about it that way, the part-time chore boy has a tendency to 
get a little whirly in the head. 

Of course it isn’t quite as bad as it sounds. What really makes us 
feel slightly inadequate and borne down by the weight of responsi- 
bility is sentiment and a sense of duty. You see, we’ve been hearing 
about the place and what has gone before on it. That farm was 
drawn and cleared by a soldier of the Revolution. He was followed 
by people of New England stock who through the generations have 
done their full duty by the land, never stripping it, putting back 
conscientiously what they took from it, building for the ages of hewn 
oak and fashioned stone, and seeing to it that the work of t their hands 


should live after them. 
In return, the farm has been good to them and they have never 


been in want by reason of its holding back. For more than a century 
the contract with the land has been kept on both sides and who are 
we that we should break the covenant this late along. We couldn't 
break it and feel right afterwards. 

It’s true we do not know much now but we can learn, I think. 
We've both known some highly successful farmers who weren’t what 
you'd call mental giants or intellectual gladiators. Anyhow, we're 
going to try, and I think we'll get along after a fashion just because 
of my wife’s green fingers. ide we Both. have the comforting feeling 
that if we take care of a good farm now, the farm might someday 
take good care of us. 


July 29, 1936 
American Agriculturist, October, 1974 
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ANGUS 
perenne eS eee ee 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 





Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus_ cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, bred 
to an outstanding 34, Simmental bull, due to 
calve early March. Address inquiries: Kral 
Angus Farm, RD #2, Red Hook, N.Y. 12571, 
or phone collect 914/758-4053. 





P 
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Registered Angus Sale 
10:00 a.m. 

(TOPP HILL FARMS) 
Selling 100 Head of the best Angus in 
America. 

For Catalogs Write: 

Tom Burke, Sales Mgr. 

Route #20, 

Kansas City, Missouri 64155 





BABY CHICKS 





HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 





BROWN SWISS 


BROWN SWISS AUCTION 
Tuesday, October 22, 1974 
12 Noon at the farm. 
Mr. & Mrs. Carl Helsel 


Portage, Pennsylvania 


60 REGISTERED BROWN SWISS. Including 
several fresh and springing cows and heifers 
with records to over 21,000M. A top quality 
farmer-breeder herd with many money-mak- 
ing opportunities. 


For catalog write: 
Wayne E. Sliker, 
MODERN ASSOCIATES 
8409 Runkle Road 
St. Paris, Ohio 43072 


CHAROLAIS 











YOUNG PUREBRED CHAROLAIS bulls for 
sale. All progeny of superior imported AI 
sires. Reasonably priced. Charles McKilligan, 
RD #1, Unadilla, N.Y. 18849. 607/369-2705. 


MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 








N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred. Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.1. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


BUY A N.Y.S. FAIR blue ribbon Charolais 
bull: HF 114 Ivory Cotton, son of Golden 
Cert. Meat Sire. Weight 1150#, 18.6 sq. in. 
ribeye at 10 months of age. One of the best 
from Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 138159. 
315/696-5353. 





FOR SALE: Three quality Charolais bulls 
from good bloodlines. Excellent for cross breed- 
ing. Charles C. Hixon, Wolcott, N.Y. 14590. 
Phone 315/594-8470. 


CHAROLAIS HERD BULL, Sultan Redbird 
203-2 year old Purebred. Use for easy calving 
and fast growth, $1200. R. B. Davies, Sparta, 
N.J. 07871. Phone 201-827-6295. 


THE CHAROLAIS EVENT OF THE YEAR 
EASTERN NATIONAL SALE 


at the Maryland State Fairgrounds, Timon- 
ium, Md. 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


Monday, November 4 - 6:30 P.M. (a night 
sale) 50 HEAD POLLED - FULL FRENCH - 
SHOW WINNERS. 


This is the select sale of the year with 
consignments from the best Charolais herds 
across the nation. The one event you can’t 
afford to miss. Sponsored by: The Colonial 
Charolais Associaton. 








Write: Buzz Garey, Sale Manager 
Box E, 100 Walnut Lane 
Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
(215) 295-6664 





CHIANINA 





INCREASE YOUR WEIGHTS by using half 
Chianina - half Angus bulls. Write or phone 
for prices on our outstanding 1974 calves for 
fall delivery. Fuerst, Box 271, Rhinebeck, N.Y. 
12572. Phone 914/876-3575. 
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DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 35% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652-3912. 

COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 











7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 

bpOoGS 
SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS Border Collies: 


Working and family dog; beautiful puppies; 
34 years Imported breeding; guaranteed satis- 


faction; registered; training instructions. 
Carroll Shaffner, Ri, Boalsburg, Penna. 
16827. 814/466-6535. 


REG. AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERDS for sale. 
Red or blue Merles and tris. Natural heelers. 
Two litters. Guaranteed to work or show. 
Excellent family and watchdogs. Write or call 
‘‘Aussie’’ Kennels, R.R. #1, Box 185A, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 01230. 413/528-4514. 


DUCKS & GEESE 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ing eggs-——breeding stock. Inquire about 
prices. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 











HEREFORDS 
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Livestock 


HEREFORDS 





REG. POLLED HEREFORDS - bred cows, 
heifers. Sires long rangy Grandson of Cana- 
dian Champion. Reasonable. Ed McLean, 
Thistle Hill Farm, Ghent, N.Y. 12075. 518/392- 
2039. 


FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality 


at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 
3500 or 914/223-5224, 


REG. POLLED HEREFORD Bull, breeding 
age, will trade for 2 registered polled Here- 
ford heifers, just weaned from cows. Contact 
Seotchwater Farm, 7039 Salt Road, Clarence, 
N.Y. 14031. Phone 716/741-3178. 


HOLSTEINS 
WANTED: HOLSTEINS - heifer calves from 
large, very good stock, one to three weeks old. 


Year around. Phone 717/448-2907. Frank 
Reich, Pleasant Mount, Pa. 18453. 





‘“The dollars that run this operation 
still come out the hole in the bottom 


of our bulk tank.’’ 


“There’s a lot more to running a Commercial Dairy than 
just milking cows! But the dollars that keep ours 
running still come out of the hole in the bottom of our 
bulk tank. That’s why we depend 100% on Eastern’s 
Premium + Certified Al Sires to put the best milking 
cows into our herd at the quickest rate possible. The 
Premium sires give us top milking daughters that 
produce on home-grown feeds, and trouble-free cows 
with feet and legs that stand up on our free stall, 
concrete floors.” 


That’s what Bob and Pete Jacquier say, users of Eastern 
Al Sire and Professional Technician Service Programs 
for 26 years, at their East Canaan, Connecticut Holstein 
dairy herd. 


Eastern’s Premium+Certified Al Sires provide the most 
rapid genetic progress possible in herd production and 
workability, wearability traits from the top Product Value 
sires available. The nine Premium + Holstein Sires 
currently in service, and listed below, have an average 
superiority of: 

109$ Value of Product +1,239 Milk +48 Fat 


APOSTLE:+ 93$ +1,050M +42F COMET:+ 93$ +1,100M +38F 
BOLDC: +121$ +1,050M +76F PAT: +127$ +1,650M +41F 
CLAN: + 92$ + 800M +58F ROCK: +111$ +1,300M +46F 
CHALLENGE: +110$ +1,350M +41F 
COCKNEY: +116$ +1,300M +52F 
REGENCY: +119$ +1,550M +38F 





For information on Certified Al Sires in your herd 
(Holstein, Guernsey, Jersey, Brown Swiss, Ayrshire), 
write to Eastern. 
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Dairyman Pete Jacquier (left) and Bob Jacquier (right) 
look over the new Eastern Holstein Certified Al Sire 
Directory with Technician Bob Kennedy. The Jacquiers 
milk 150 cows with a current rolling DHI herd average of 
15,095 pounds. 


These Commercial Dairymen expect 
a lot from Eastern and they get it! 


EASTERN 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 
(607) 272-3660 
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HEREFORDS 





NEW YORK 
BEEF FEEDER CALF SALES 
1974 


Thursday, October 25 at Dryden, N.Y. 
Empire Livestock Market 


Saturday, October 26 at Bath, N.Y. 
Empire Livestock Market 


Tuesday, October 29 at Chatham, N.Y. 
Chatham Area Auction 


Saturday, November 2 at Caledonia, N.Y. 
Empire Livestock Market 


Saturday, November 9 at Pike, N.Y. 
Pike Fairgrounds 


ALL SALES AT 1:00 P.M. - CALVES GRADED, 
SOLD IN UNIFORM LOTS BY SEX, GRADE 
AND WEIGHT. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Robert Watson Clyde, N.Y. 14433 
Phone: 315-923-7907 














YOUR ABS 
REPRESENTATIVE 



















SERVICE 






R 


DeForest, Wis.53532 





R.D.1 





Bruce Bonesteel 


North Bangor, NY 12966 
(518) 483-0354 


Northeast Regional Office: 


HEREFORDS 


HOLSTEINS 





REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 





a\\.64%, NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
SSHhES POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
~S immer Sires in Service 
= BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 


= DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
gS TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 


Registered Horned 
and Polled Herefords 
Breeding Stock for sale at all times 
Polled Sires: 
BPF ANXIETY MURPHY 
CDG ANX D 1385 
Horned Sires: 
GENERALS PRINCE 19 
BLAKELEY ONWARD 1 


HIJOPA FARM 


RD 2 — Greenville, N.Y. 12083 
John G. Hasbrouck, Owner - 518/966-8717 
Jack Harbold, Manager - 518/966-5724 





60 Superior Plus Proved Holsteins are listed in our New Sire Directory, 
available on request. 


In addition: 


8 Plus Proved Guernseys 
8 Plus Proved Jerseys 

3 Plus Proved Ayrshires 
4 Plus Proved Brown Swiss 


2 Plus Proved Milking Shorthorns 
20 Beef Breeds with over 190 Bulls to choose from. 


Farmers and Ranchers all over the country are recognizing ABS superiority 
in genetic improvement. 


Contact your nearest ABS Representative for information on service, or 
attendance at an ABS A.!. Management School as hundreds of New York 
Cattlemen are doing each year. 


Oct. 21-25 Owego Nov. 

yn Oct. 28-Nov. 1 Stamford Nov. 

Nov. 4- 8 Munnsville Dec. 

Nov. 4- 8 Whitney Point Dec. 

Nov. 11-15 Canton Dec. 

Nov. 18-22 Pine Plains Dec. 

ene Tai eome Nov. 18-22 Adams Dec. 
BREEDERS 


Wayne Heyden 
R.D.1 3 
Laurens, NY 13796 
(607) 263-5518 


Rte. 28 


Mashpee, MA 02649 


(617) 477-9101 


YOU 100 


SHOULD USE 
ABS 


The World's greatest assortment of Progeny Tested Beef and Dairy Sires 
are available to you through 97 New York State ABS Representatives. 


Plus several hundred Beef and Dairy Bulls undergoing 
critically analyzed Progeny Testing. 


New York Schools to be held in 1974 include: 


ABS District Sales Offices: 





Frederick A. Buschner 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 
M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 
Our field man will visit you at once. 





FOR SALE: CANADIAN Ist and 2nd ealf 
springing Holstein heifers on hand at all 





times. Charles Reeves, Blakely Rd., Genoa, 
N.Y. 13071. 315/497-0800. 
HORSES 





REGISTERED QUARTER HORSES and Reg- 
istered Half-Arabs. Terms. No delivery. John 
MeNeil, RD, Philadelphia, New York 13673. 





































18-22 Medina 
20-23 Cambridge 

2- 6 Theresa 

2- 6 Bath 

9-13 Norwich 

9-13 Ontario County 
16-20 Fort Plains 










Merrill Palmeter 
5 Palmyra Street 
Shortsville, NY 14548 
(315) 289-9187 © 
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HORSES 





REGISTERED HALF MORGAN. Upwey Ben 
Don, Mansfield and Cornwallis breeding, 
Chestnut gelding, five years, trained, excellent 
disposition. $1,200. Nancy Luce, 209 Riverside 
Drive, Riverhead, N.Y. 11901. Phone 516/727. 
3442. 
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HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 16410 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 








RABBITS 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, ‘AA, Hud. 
son, Ohio 44236. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know: 
ing facts. 64 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar. 
kets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA _ Building, 
Bloomington, Ill. 61701. 
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SHEEP 








SUFFOLKS LEAD in tests as profitable sheep 
with superior meat qualities. Free booklet, 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324. 
RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 


REGISTERED HORNED DORSET ram lambs, 
Meadowbrook Sheep Farm, phone 607/967. 
8692, Bainbridge, N.Y. 13733. 


FOR SALE: 35 sheep - young, mixed. Phone 
J. Shields, 716/358-6458 - RD #1, Randolph, 
INGYS Oba 7e25 

ROMNEYS REGISTERED - Excellent pro- 
ducers breeding stock available. Write for 
booklet - Pine Meadows Farm, S-7955 Center 
St., Holland, N.Y. 14080. Phone 716/941-3550, 











SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 





NEW YORK SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
FALL TROLL. 
SALE 
Cow-Calf Th 
Combinations 
35 Heifers - Open 
And Bred 
Bulls - Steers 
Door Prizes 
Heifer raffle 
Refreshments 
Saturday — October 12, 1974 
At 1 P.M. 
There will also be consignments 
from Ontario, Canada. 


Fairgrounds Sale Barn 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Frank Lamphier, Chairman 
Locke, N.Y. (315) 497-0666 










POLLED HEREFORDS 





Louada Farms 


POLLED HEREFORD 


PRODUCTION SALE 
October 21, 1974 


At the farm, Peterborough, Ontario. 
90-95 head selling, from the Louada and 
Briar Hill herds. 


25 bulls calved in early '74, 
60-65 bred females, 
8-10 open heifers. 


Sires and Service Sires: 
VICTORIOUS K47 U81, Grand Cham- 
pion of the National Show, 1973, 


JUSTAMERE TRU DUKE 628A, Grand 
Champion of the Canadian Western 
Agribition, 1971, 


VESCOVI 119V, Sire of several show 
winners and top-selling bulls. 


LAKETOP L NIMROD 8D, our promis- 
ing two-year old herd sire, 


FOUR SQUARE LEONARD 25L, 
LOUADA DEPUTY 50D, 

LAKETOP BANPRO NIMROD 57x, 
MILLER VUE R75 70C 


Write for catalogue to: 


W. W. Donaldson, 
R. R. #2, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 





American Agriculturist, October, 1974 


ee ne ee ne area 
SHEEP 

Fe = NT as ree A Sa 

WANTED TO BUY - flock of black-faced 

ewe sheep. Dan Korngiebel, Cuttingsville, Vt. 

05738. © 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 





FEW NICE SHORTHORN heifers, priced 
reasonable. Also a pair of bobsleds. McPeak 
Farm, Hackettstown, N.J. 07840. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
40-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers, 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1804, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


POLLED SHORTHORN HEIFERS. Henry 
Pardee, R.D. 1, Unadilla, N.Y. 18849. Phone 
607/563-1097. 


SELECT YOUR POLLED Shorthorns for 
future possession. Virgil D. Braisland, Sidney, 
New York 13838. 


SIMMENTAL CATTLE 














SIMMENTAL FOR SALE - 20 Angus Hol- 
stein, 10 Reg. Angus, bred Simmental to 
ealve in Spring 1975. Bred to Cezon, Beat. 
Outstanding group. % and % Simmental bulls 
available. Serendipity Farms, Rte. 96, Rhine- 
beck, N.Y. 12572. Phone 914/876-2549 or 
914/876-7830. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE LINE of stockmen’s supplies and 


show equipment. Free catalog. Creutzburg 
Inc., Box 395, Malvern, Pa. 19355. 








SWINE 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


PRODUCTION TESTED ~- Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland. 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H. 
Thomas, Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821, 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS, thousands’ of 


products. Free catalog. Roy Erickson Com- 
MO3B, Box 896, Harrisonburg, Va. 

















THE LATEST in animal health products - 
by mail. For information send 50¢ in stamps 
for handling and mailing. Save $. Sanivet 
Inc., Box 882, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-strvice veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 12385A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1333. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE $1.00 PER SALE selling engraved 
metal Social Security plates. Free sales kit. 
Engravaplates, Box 10460-76, Jacksonville, 
Florida 32207. 


ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


SON See Ad ROMO LU TALES RMD O eG he Taath SP OM ed ok ae 
LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved, Free Catalog. 1600-83 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT, SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark, 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog, Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
1, Iowa 50401. 








AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MONEY MAKING FARMSTEAD and Milk- 
Ing Equipment Business serving Bradford 
and surrounding counties. Popular makes of 
equipment. Excellent income. Will sell com- 
plete or separately; inventory, trucks and 
tools. Investment needed between $10,000.00 
and $60,000.00. A real opportunity. For fur- 
ther details write P.O. Box 225, Sayre, 
ennsylvania 18840. 


CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 

















EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
Worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 








FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 


STEEL ROOFING & SIDING - for farm and 
commercial buildings, Hi-Rib type color or 
galv. any length to 32’. 10% discount on $100 
orders. Strat-O-Span Buildings & Materials 
Co., 3 miles west of Gettysburg on U.S. 30, 
collect 717/334-4606. Send 50¢ for building 
catalog. 





FARMS FOR RENT 





400 ACRES, 
silo and 
Reasonable. 


top alfalfa land, 
springs. Phone 


house, barns, 
914/632-6525. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


“IMAGINEERED” BUILDINGS DESIGNED FOR 
YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 
LOW COST BUILDINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


5 
BUILDINGS 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
PHONE: TOLL FREE 716-926-2560 








FARMS FOR SALE 





FARMS FOR SALE 





FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA - 
and size farms. Retirement homes 
land. Lakeshore properties. H, M. 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


92 ACRE HOMESTEAD - century old 10 
room and bath home. 27 cow barn. Good 
buildings. $65,000, 29% down. *280 tillable 
loam acres, 305 total. 112 tie stall barn, gar- 
age, corn crib, shop. 16 room home, fireplace. 
$160,000. *By three lakes, grocery store, gas 
station, ice cream parlor, $10,000 stock, equip- 
ment included. 2 acres. $72,500. *267 acres 
St. Lawrence County, 150 tillable, 100 pasture. 
Main home 9 rooms plus 4 room home. 52 
cow barn. $82,500. *Trailer Court, 5 acres. 24 
spaces (more approved). Paved road, lighting 
system. 2 trailers included. $83,000, 29% 
down. *50 cows, 4 bulls, 10 heifers, 3 tractors, 
excellent equipment. 162 acres, 100 tillable. 62 
tie barn. 5 bedroom home. $165,000. Wimple, 
Realtors, Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 518/875- 
6355. Free lists, state wants. 


FINGER LAKES AREA, New York State: 
190 acre dairy farm, 70 stanchions, main 
barn 45’x200’, 4 bedroom main house with 
fireplace, tenant house. $130,000. D’Amato, 
Broker, Box 14, Clyde, New York 14433. 


FARMS - DAIRY and others up to 1,000 acres 
- Cayuga, Seneca, Wayne counties. Also vine- 
yard potential lands. John Hillen, Broker, 
518/757-2681 Old Chatham, N.Y. 12136, or, 
Joseph Emens, Salesman, 315/549-8722 Romu- 
lus, N.Y. 14541. 





All types 
— hunting 
Stocking, 





WATKINS GLEN AREA - 61 acres. Out- 
building, trailer, kennel. Owner will finance. 
$35,000. Call 607-535-9478. a 


500 ACRE - NEW YORK dairy farm. Good 
120 cow free stall barn, double six parlor, 
three silos, two extra cattle barns, machinery 
shed, two large houses, $250,000. Stocked and 
equipped with 200 head of registered Holsteins 
- $450,000. We have farms all sizes and prices. 
Call for an appointment. Richard E. Posson 
Realty, Inc., R.D. #3, Norwich, N.Y. 138815. 
607/334-9727. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 360 acres, about 
160 tillable, about 50 acres pasture, free stall 
barn for 95 head, barn for young stock, 2 
silos, 4-on-a-side Zero milking parlor, 122 
head Holstein cattle, 6 tractors and equip- 
ment, 2 good houses, $275,000. *3800 acres, 
about 210 tillable, free stall barn for 110 head, 
barn for young stock, 2 silos, 6-on-a-side 
DeLaval milking parlor, 140 head Holstein 
eattle, 5 tractors, equipment, good 3 bedroom 
house with hot water baseboard heat, $215,000. 
*238 acres, 135 tillable, conventional barn for 
70 head plus area for young stock, 2 silos, 
tool shed, 2 tractors and equipment, 70 head 
Holstein cattle, nicely modernized 3 bedroom 
single house, $195,000. We have many farms 
for sale, free stall and conventional, stocked 
and equipped or bare. Call or write Lester N. 
Fuller, Broker, Riceville Road, West Valley, 
N.Y. 14171. Phone 716/942-6636. 


215 ACRE DAIRY near village. Modernized 








home. Good buildings, silo, storage sheds. 
Highly productive land. Death of long-time 
owner forces sale. Call anytime: 607/243. 


7410 - Stocking, Broker, Dundee, N.Y. 14837. 


































DELUXE CHAIN 
SAW FILE 







3 files $ 3.00 
12 files $10.50 


Swiss made precision files. Round, 
double cut, made of tough chrome 
alloy steel. Specify size: 1/8”, 
5/32”,3/167, 13/64", 7/32" Ont / 42, 


CHAIN SAW MITTS 


with trigger finger, 

Oil, gas resistant. 
» Repel rain and 
snow. Machine 
washable. 


$2.95 per pair 
3 pair $7.50 


CHAIN BREAKER 


When you want to 
take out or re- 
place a link, this 
pocket breaker in- 
cludes punch and 
steel anvil for 
VA 3 29/5 OGL 
.404”, 7/16” and 
1/2” pitch chains. 





















Don't miss these tremendous money saving offers! 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN 


SPROCKETS—GUIDE BARS—SAW/) ACCESSORIES 


For saws with a 
cutting length of: 


1 Loop Chain & 
FREE Sprocket 


10” to 12” $11.25 
13” to 14” $12.25 
15” to 16” $13.25 
17” to 20” $15.50 
21” to 24” $17.75 
25” to 28” $19.75 
29” to 32” $22.25 
33” to 36” $24.25 


Order one loop chain 
SPROCKET FREE! 


Send this ad with your order 
for one of the chains listed 
below and we'll include a 
matching sprocket at no ex- 
tra cost! 


Oo 


Order two chains 
3RD CHAIN FOR $2! 


Send this ad with your order 
for two loop chains plus $2 
and we'll send 3 loop chains! 
Repair kits sent with each 
loop. 


© 


Order chain, bar & 
sprocket 


EXTRA CHAIN FREE! 


Send this ad with your order 
for a hardnose bar, loop 
chain and sprocket set, and 
we'll include another loop 
chain at no extra cost! 


FREE FILEMATE 


= with every order of 
~ $10 or more. 


Steel guide for filing chain to 
correct angle 


Zip-Penn Chipper Chain is available in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” and 1/2” pitch, 
and is made up in loops to fit every current popular make of saw: 


Chain, Bar & Sprocket 
with 2nd Chain FREE 


2 Loop Chains 
3rd Chain for $2 


$24.50 $31.25 
$26.50 $33.75 
$28.50 $36.75 
$33.00 $41.75 
$37.50 $48.75 
$41.50 $54.50 
$46.50 $61.75 
$50.50 $68.60 


LAE PENN Fnc. 


P. O. Box 179- 2H, Erie, PA 16512 
2008 E. 33rd St. — Phone 453-4481 


FOR FREE CATALOG ONLY 


Big savings on chain loops and reels; hard- 
nose, sprocketnose, bow bars; engine parts; 
files, sharpening equipment, wedges, etc. 


—plus other great special offers. Write 
today to Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 
43073-MA, Middletown, Ky. 40243. 


RPriTnien 


& 
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Publishing and closing dates 


January Issue _.... Closes December 1 





November Issue Closes October 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


A FARMER’S FARM - 107 acres, meadows, 
pastures. Views. 2 houses. Barn, 63. ties. 
Frontage. The Petersons, Peaceful Valley, 
Lancaster, N.H. 03584. Phone 603/788-3355. 


WESTERN MASS. - Berkshire County dairy 
farm. 250 acre, 150 tillable. 80 cow barn, 
Surge parlor. Beautiful 8 room Dutch Colonial 
home, 5 years old. Sells with milking equip- 
ment, 2 tanks, cleaners, etc. Financing avail- 
able. $300,000. 413/443-3881. 


WALK-IN DAIRY BARGAIN - 208-acre 
Western New York farm comes with 36 milk 
cows, calves, full line machinery, bulk tank 
included. 110 acres tillable, creek, 10-rcom 
home in good repair, new kitchen, bath. 
40x100 barn with ell, tool shed, silo. 2 miles 
road frontage. Only $90,000. Beautiful Horse 
Farm - 2 homes, 2 arenas. Postcard-pretty 
83-acre New Hampshire farm presently set 
up as riding stable. Owner gives riding les- 
sons, trail rides, boards horses and presently 
is offering an accredited riding program in 
conjunction with 2 nearby colleges. Large 
indoor riding arena with bleachers, judges’ 
booth, outdoor arena. 2-level horse barn with 
29 box stalls, tack rooms, loft. 2 other barns, 
small cottage for help. Gorgeous 38-story Vic- 
torian manor built around 1911, 12 rcoms, 
massive fieldstone fireplace, 2% baths, 7-room 
home. Borders reservoir for 1,750 feet, scenic 
woodland, small campground, now overgrown. 
In popular resort area, only mile to Lake 
Sunapee, about 2 hours to Boston. This one is 
a beauty . . $170,000. New .. . free Fall 
Catalog! 272 pages! Over 2,500 top values in 
farms, ranches, acreages, recreational prop- 
erties, businesses, town and country homes 
in 40 states coast to coast! Over 3,800 photos. 
United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., 
Suite 909, New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone 
212/687-2623. 


EXCEPTIONAL DAIRY FARM - 200 acres, 
185 acres tillable, Honeoye Lima Limestone 
Soil, 2 houses in good condition, 110 free stall 
modern set-up, 2-1000 gallon bulk tanks, stor- 
age and heifer buildings, excellent Registered 
Holstein Cattle available, expansion feasible. 
Sales Division. North East Appraisals, Inc., 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 607-273-7300 any- 
time. 


FINGER LAKES REGION - 260 acres, con- 
ventional barn, 75 stanchions, 3 silos, pipe- 
line milker, excellent buildings, excellent soil. 
Bare $130,000. *542 acres, 255 tillable, 3 good 
houses, 3 silos, 8 barns - main barn 66 stanch- 
ions, pipeline milker, excellent soil. Bare 
$185,000. *780 acres, 400 tillable. 2 excellent 
homes, 70 cow conventional barn. Herd average 
17,600 Ibs. Pipeline milker, excellent soil, 
top condition. Bare $320,000 - equipped $440,- 
000. Casler Real Estate, Box 465, Montezuma, 
N.Y. 13117. Phone 315/967-5858. 


PRICE REDUCED - 150 acre farm near 
Cooperstown, good 7 and 14 room homes. 50 
cow barn, bulk tank, barn cleaner. $110,000. 
*40 milk cows, 25 young stock included, 200 
acre farm near Schenectady. $120,000. *395 
acre Gouverneur farm with 100 head $102,000. 
*Historical showplace farm, 196 acres keeping 
70 horses. Famous Colonial plus 5 other resi- 
dences. $250,000. *Near health resort - 84 
acre farm, 8 room home, 114 baths, new furn- 
ace. Barn. $56,000. *Albany commuting, nice 
8 room home. Insulated workshop barn. 2 
landscaped acres. $34,900. Wimple, Realtors, 
Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. Free 
lists, state needs. 


ACTON, MASSACHUSETTS ~- Beautiful 40 
acre farm in the country with a charming 8 
room house, large barn - summer camp - 4 
car garage - small buildings - very good con- 
dition - 25 acres tillable - small pond. $290,- 
000. Leslie Larsen, 54 Main Street, Acton, 
Mass. 01720. Tel. 1-617-263-4467. 


CAYUGA COUNTY - Ideal 160 acres 100 
tillable, 10 woods! Charming 6 bedroom home! 
96’ red barn, 28 metal stanchions, room for 50! 
Concrete silo, tool shed! Just $75,000! Syra- 
cuse 80 miles! La Rock Realty, Martville, N.Y. 
13111. 315/564-5400. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY - 174 acre dairy farm, 
80 stanchion barn, shop, sheds, silos, 80% 
tillable, 2 homes. Ideal dairy, horses, beef. 
$120,000. Owner financing. Milton Meisner 

. Realty Inc., Rts. 9 & 23, Hudson, N.Y. 12534. 
518/828-4155 - 518/851-9831. 














December Issue _.. 


Closes November 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


OVERLOOKING SENECA LAKE near Gene- 
va, N.Y. Two adjoining farms - 430 acres 
tillable. One farm has an almost new 66 
stanchion barn, 4 box stalls - silos - good 
soil and 3 farm ponds. Grow anything, even 
grapes. 5 houses - corn cribs. Make an ap- 
pointment. *Also near Seneca Falls, beautiful 
stone 4 bedroom home, 88 acres, inground 
pool, good road. You’ll love it! Only $61,000. 
WJW Real Estate Broker, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
13148. Phone 315-568-5502. 


100 ACRE FARM - Acreage and Barn - no 
house - located 7 miles from Oneonta at 
Otego, New York and 2 miles from Exit of 4 
lane highway No. 88. Land rolling, mostly 
open with trout stream. Priced at $500 per 
acre plus barn with easy terms. Phone Zar 
Benedict at (914) 343-1108 or write Barmann’s 
Realty Sales, Inc. at R.D. #4, Middletown, 
New York 10940. 


ONTARIO COUNTY - 300 acres fertile farm 
land, beautiful, modern 2-family home, 5 
barns, 570 feet Seneca Lake frontage, city 
water, natural gas, workshop, sheds, 4 miles 
American new fence, automatic feeder set up 
for 100 head beef, abundance running spring 
water. Call or write for appointment. John 
Stopfel, Broker, Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424, 
315/394-1330. 


CAYUGA COUNTY - 250 acres excellent soil, 
100 free stalls, 2 Harvestores, Colonial house 
$220,000. Cows and equipment priced separate- 
ly. *275 aeres Honeoye soil, new 82 cow 
stanchion barn, 2 good houses, $275,000. *100 
acres, 40 cow stanchion barn, house in need 
of some repair, $60,000. *Veal calf operation 
for 260 calves, 40 acres, modern home. $90,- 
000. Ralph Real Estate, 147 Genesee St., Au- 
burn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/253-6278. 


OVER 100 FARMS - Towa, Minnesota. More 
grade A land than any part of U.S. Up to 
2200 acres corn, beans. 1,000 acre dairy. 3,600 
acre cow-calf feeder. Ask new free listing. 
Mouw Real Estate, St. Ansgar, Iowa 50472. 
515/736-4682 - 515/786-4464. 


UPSTATE NEW YORK - 275 acre stocked and 

equipped dairy farm, 3 barns, 47 head of cat- 
tle, modern 8 room house. Only 29% down - 
owner financing. $115,000. Others. Henry 
Engelbach, Broker, 203 Mill Street, Theresa, 
New York 13691. Phone 315/628-4447. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Wayne, Cayuga, Seneca, 
Oswego. For prompt friendly service call 
Farmer Don. Don Holdridge Realty, Box 126, 
Red Creek, New York 13143. 


NEW LISTINGS DAILY, write for list. Ex- 
amples - Lewis County, 300 acres, prime al- 
falfa land, 65 stanchions, new silo, excellent 
herd 93 head, milking $51,000. Fully equipped. 
Lovely remodeled Colonial home, everything 
new downstairs reduced to $138,000, financing 
available. *Money maker - 323 acre loose 
housing with automated feed, two silos, 135 
head, extensive machinery, 5 bedroom home, 
double four parlor, $190,000. *Best barn we’ve 
seen on 164-acre operation, nearly new, 85 
ties, pipeline, silo, absolutely perfect. Lovely 
large home completely remodeled inside and 
out. Excellent location, $138,000. *176 acres, 
41 on pipeline, new milkhouse, office, bath in 
barn, unique two bedroom home, excellent 41 
cows, machinery, river, $95,000. *283 acres, 
33 stanchions, much new equipment, 45 Hol- 
steins, large three bedroom, only $75,000 com- 
plete. *173 acres, 45 stanchions, three bed- 
rooms, bulk tank, cleaner, $33,000. *50 ties, 
pipeline, two stock barns, two homes, 267 
acres, reasonable $60,000. *103 acres, all till- 
age, 50 new ties, 56 older ties, nice home, 80 
milkers, young stock, equipped, 800’ front- 
age Lake Champlain, $159,000. *400 acres, 50 
stanchions, 65 head, machinery, large home, 
$135,000. More. Brisson Real Estate, RD #2, 
Massena, N.Y. 13662 - 315/769-9387. 


WORKING DAIRY FARMS - 200 acres, pipe- 
line milker, bulk tank, Harvestore silo, re- 
modeled house, ideal for one-man operation. 
*220 acres, dumping station, silo, barn cleaner, 
4-bedroom home. Robert S. Petzold, Real 
Estate, Box 335, Owego, N.Y. 13827. Phone 
607/687-0541. 


MODERN DAIRY FARM ~- 250 level tillable 
acres of tiled loam soil. Buildings will house 
150 milkers. Also several dairy farms priced 
from $155,000 up, stocked and equipped. Pet- 
teys Agency, Box 146, Hartford, N.Y. 12838. 
518/632-5640 - 518/793-2212. 


































Your choice of: BASIC 
ANALYSIS including 
crude and available — 
protein, TDN, Moisture, — 
Acid Detergent Fiber, 
and Crude Fiber; 
MINERAL ANALYSIS 


NAME 


WATER ANALYSIS. 


Another Dairy Manage- 
ment Service of New 

York Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Co-op., Inc. 


CITY. 
STATE 
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NYDHIC OPENS NEW 
FORAGE TESTING LAB 


Forage Testing Pays Dividends In : 
@ Herd Health e Feed Economy 


NYDHIC Forage Testing Lab 
Cornell Research Park 
ithaca, New York 14850 


Rush more information to: > 





ADDRESS 

















@ Higher Production : 














ZIP. 
PLEASE PRINT 





SU Se Ik ie ant hb ne Sc es eS a 
FARMS FOR SALE 


MOHAWK VALLEY DAIRY Farm - 340 
acres, 235 tillable, 95 acres alfalfa ground, 
100 acres corn, balance meadow. 156 freestalls, 
two 24x60 and one 20x60 silos with unloaders 
and new mech. feeder. Surge parlor, 1000 
gallon tank, mobile home, three houses in- 
cluding modern split-level. Asking $190,000. 
Eibe Johanns - 315/368-2347 or 315/437-9067. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. 

MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Vallev. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St.. Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 








FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 


in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Ine. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 





dam, N.Y. 13676. 315/265-3740. 
~ FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 


ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/887-4793 anytime. 





FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


EXPERIENCED MAN would like to rent, 
with option to buy, a large dairy farm that is 
stocked and equipped, security deposit avail- 
able. Catalino Crespi, 40-15 76th Street, Elm- 
hurst, New York 11373. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
8193 or 607/547-8218. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #8, Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 18815, 607/334-9727 - Harold or 
Doris Hawley, Lic. R.E. Salesmen, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 315/834-3281. 


QUALIFIED CASH BUYERS want Massachu- 
setts farms, especially dairy. Robert Collester 
(established 1912), 816 Armory St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 01107. 


WANTED: DAIRY FARM to rent with op- 
tion to buy. Large 45 to 50 cow bare farm, by 
April 1975 - Southern Tier or Southern Finger 
Lakes region. Frank Reich, Box 531, Greene, 
INGY ESTs: 


WANTED: HOUSE, BARN and acreage. Low 
priced. Anywhere. Paul N. Boughton, Broker, 
14%, Dolson Ave., Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 
Phone 914/343-2783. 

WE HAVE BUYERS for free stall and con- 
ventional farms, also recreational land. Triolo 
Realty, Stamford, N.Y. 12167. Phone 607/ 
538-9114. 

DAIRY FARM WANTED - New York State. 
Buy or rent with option. About 200 acres, 
stocked and equipped. Box 77-A, Rte. 144, 
Selkirk, New York 12158. 

TO SELL - Clinton, Franklin, St. Lawrence, 
Jefferson, Lewis Counties call Brisson Real 
Estate, RD #2, Massena, N.Y. 13662. 315/- 
769-9387. Specializing farm sales since 1955. 
QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 


farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville. 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355 
































FLOWERS & BULBS 





DAFFODIL BULBS - assortment of 25 select 


trumpets. White, yellow, pinks and bicolors. 
$4.00 postpaid. Write: Oak Hill Nursery, 
R. 3, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 13439. 


GINSENG 


GINSENG GROWS ton acre - worth $50.00 
pound. Hunting case watches, bezels, tools, 
growing, list 25¢. Woods, Box 1079, Lebanon, 
Missouri 65536. 


GINSENG & GOLDEN SEAL. Quality plant- 
ing roots available. L. N. McLean, Route 8, 
Richfield Springs, N.Y. 13489. 











GREENHOUSES 
GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’, 





Build yourself for 


less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
mete: Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406 





HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HELP WANTED 


DEPENDABLE SINGLE MAN wanted to help 
on 50 cow dairy farm. Must be able to milk, 
drive tractors, and trucks. High wages for 
good worker. Andrew G. Cherniske, New 
Preston, Connecticut 06777. Phone 203/868- 
2710. 


AN ASSISTANT HERDSMAN for milking 
and caring for registered Holstein herd. 
Modern equipment, rotary parlor. Essential 
to be clean & careful. Two bedroom home, 
extra benefits - above average salary. Up- 
stream Farm, RD 2, Easton, Pa. 18042. 1-215- 
252-6665. 











ey 
ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, 
Example, J. S. Jones; 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


initial or group of numerals. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 


|p a | 


I 


HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want 4 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen jn 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of. 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 
eall: Eastern A.I. Coop., Ine., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272. 
3660. 


EXPERIENCED ANIMAL CARE MGR. t 
supervise colony of 175 dogs in modern ken. 
nels. Attractive family housing, good salary 
and benefits provided in historic rolling coun. 
try 35 miles west of New York. Mature dairy 
herd manager might qualify although dog ex. 
perience preferred. Send complete resume to 
Box 369-HJ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

ASSISTANT FARM MANAGER, kitchen 
worker, work leaders needed for therapeutic 
community - psychiatric halfway house, 
Contact Kent Smith, Gould Farm, Monterey, 
Mass. 01245. Phone 413/528-1804. 


SOMEONE TO HELP with housework. Pres. 








ent helper leaves soon for school. Live-in 
preferred. Phone 413/625-6574. Mrs. S. W, 
Reynolds, Reynolds Rd., RD #1, Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. 01870. 





PREFER GIRL WITH farm experience . 
Eastern New York. 34 cow Jersey dairy . 
milking, general farm work. Live in. 25 
young stock, 15 beef, 300 acres. Box 369-HL, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE - Due to rapid 
expansion, solid well established company of. 
fers unlimited opportunity for an active am. 
bitious man to sell well known, high quality 
products to farmers. Agricultural background 
and knowledge of livestock essential. Must 
have suitable transportation and willing to 
work full time starting on a liberal commis. 
sion basis. Earning potential unlimited and 
attractive beneficial package offered. Send 
brief resume on past experience. Please in. 
clude telephone number to General Sales 
Manager, P.O. Box 29, Waverly, New York 
14892. An equal opportunity employer. 


RETIRED WORKMAN NEEDS bargan-free 
farmer to invest in and help establish small 
business. Write: Box 1438, Dundee, N.Y. 14837, 


rn RRR 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RK, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump. 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. -Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134, 
PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 


Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 

















INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


ls your present income down, due 
to farm and ranch income being 
down? We have a way to increase 


your income during this slow per- 
iod. Write today for details. 


5 & J Sales, Inc. 
Box 865 
Sheridan, Wyoming 82801 





t TENDER 
AND PRIVATE 


Harry Ennis, 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full-time 


sales mgr. sayS — 


field representative - salesmen. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





KNEE PADS eliminate sore, aching and stiff 
knees. Made of soft but durable sponge rub- 
ber, straps are adjustable. $3.49 a set. Bar- 
ton’s, PO Box 238, Brooklyn, Conn. 06234. 

“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE’’. Folk-Cures 
for arthritis, asthma, acne, overweight, tired 





blood, constipation, indigestion, wrinkles, 
falling hair, bedwetting, bladder. All for 
$1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Fort 


Worth, Texas 76107. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S MHandbook/Pricing 
Guide. Easy identification over 2,500 new, 
old bottles. 18 categories including Avon, Jim 
Beam. Tells where to buy, sell for best bar- 
gains, greatest profits. Illustrated. $3.95 post- 
paid. Guaranteed. Cleveland Book Supply, 320- 
CCB Main, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


FREE INFORMATION on how to remove 
from your water supply - iron, rust, bacteria, 
sediment, tastes, odors, other harmful im- 
purities. Proven system. Economical opera- 
tion. Write: Sameor, Inc., 836-Q West 79th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago, Illinois 60610. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


MAKE YOUR WILL! 4 will forms, 
instruction manual - $1. Moneyback guaran- 
tee! Sawyer40R, 324 South First, Alhambra, 
California 91802. 


WINEMAKERS - FREE Supply Catalog. 
Excellent Fruit & Grape Concentrate Selec- 
tion: E. Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 
64772. 


FARMING WORK CLOTHES 75% below new 
prices. Recycled workpants/workshirt set 
$2.95. Moneyback guarantee.. Catalog 25¢. 
Industrial Surplus, 183AA, West Tulpehocken, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19144. 


YOUR BIRTHDATE may be the same as 
some living celebrity! Find out who and what 
happened when you were born, in a personal 
letter loaded with data about your day. Send 
birthdate with $3 to Confi-Consul-AG, Box 
670, Defiance, Ohio 43512. 


UNIQUE PICTURE PILLOW! Your favorite 
photo of your children, pets, home, etce., 
printed on big 11x14 gold-backed, washable, 
decorative pillow! Send good B&W or color 
photo or illustration. B&W only $14.95 ppd., 
hand colored only $19.95. Add $2 for slides or 
negatives. Mork, 2515 Oceanview Ave., #109- 
TB, Los Angeles, Calif. 90057. 


UNIQUE DEVICE CALLED ‘“Water-Rite’’. 
Eliminates the greatest causes of plant fail- 
ures. Guaranteed: 6 for $2.47 or 12 for $4.39. 
House Of Czars, Box 9683, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. 33310. 

















“easy” 











NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





TWO JOHN BEAN potato combines 
motors. Both in good condition. Also have 
parts. $1200 takes all. 516/734-6898. 

USED FERTILIZER SPREADERS, tractor 
drawn, 2 to 5 ton capacity. New Willmar and 
boom type spreaders in stock. C. U. Stoltzfus 


with 





Mfg. Inc., Morgantown, Pa. 19543. Phone 
215/286-5146. 
CAMPERS - RECREATIONAL VEHICLES. 


Retired farmer/dealer offering special reduced 
rates to farm families. For details and price 
information mail or bring this ad to Lyman 
Rice, Barre Service Center, Rt. 98, Albion, 
N.Y. 14411. 716/589-5567. 

CAT D-8, SERIES 13A, Hyd. blade, oil clutch, 
rear winch, great logging machine. Phone 
914/677-8007. 

4230 - 100 HRS POWERSHIFT. International 
semi 5 bottom plow. Cervelli, Hanover, Mass. 
02339. Phone 617/826-2706. 

FOR SALE OR RENT - 25 new and used 
4-W-D Steiger, Muir-Hill, County, 65 to 320 
horsepower. Over 75 new and used, Ford etc. 
2-W-D. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales Ine., 





Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 16415. 
Phone 814/474-5811. 
TRUCK EQUIPMENT: Omaha _ Standard 


Truck Bodies, Mid Equipment Hoists and 
Machinery Beds, Western Plows, Grove Roll 
Back Bodies, and Ramsey Winches. Dealer- 
ships available. Send inquiries to F. P. Ries- 
ter, Inc., Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. Phone 315/253-5782. 


BELARUS 33 HP DIESEL $3150 - 60 HP 
$4995 - 60 HP - 4 wheel drive - $5995.00. 75 
HP, $6500.00. 75 HP 4 wheel drive $7500.00. 
103 HP - 4 wheel drive Lamborghini, $11,500 
delivered. Good selection choppers and forage 
wagons. Crawler tractors. Don Howard, Can- 
andaigua, N.Y. 14424. 315/394-3413. 


DOOR OPENER ~- Electric door opener for 
milk house, milking parlor, holding pens or 
barnlot. Opens and closes doors with the 
touch of a button, gentle yet positive. Ask 
your local Agway for details. 














NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





PLANTS 





TOURS 





STOCK WATER BOWL .- Easy to clean, non- 
siphon, premiere water bowls now with 
exclusive brass roller built in the nose plate. 
Approved by U.S. Public Health Service. 
Available at your local Agway. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 












RASPBERRY PLANTS for Fall planting 
Latham, Madawaska, Boyne, Heritage, Dur- 
ham, Fall Red; also grapevines, blueberry and 
strawberry plants. Send for free price list. 
Walter K. Morss & Son, R-3, Bradford, Mass. 
018380. 





REAL ESTATE 





VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE - farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement places. 
Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nelsonia, 
Virginia 23414. 











WANTED: LARGE oil-fired 


evaporator in 
good condition. Blue Water Ranch, Smith- 
ville Flats, IN Bye 13841. Phone 607/656-8233. 


CATERPILLAR REPAIRS fast, economical, 
dependable. Syracuse Tractor Co., LaFayette, 
N.Y. 13084. Phone 315/475-0593 - Home: 315/- 
677-9251. : 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596. 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 938, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
EiD2te. Inty = D6 thriks- LD25.)- Oliver; ud. Ds; 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
earriages. ©) ‘If: not), listed, {ask for. “it !"? 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 























EXCEPTIONAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Con- 
chas, New Mexico. Only $995 per acre. Vaca- 
tion Paradise. Good long term investment. 
Easy terms. Free brochure. Ranchos Box 
2005AY, Alameda, California 94501. 





FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holidays edi- 
tion of country property! Over 5,400 new 
properties described, pictured - land, farms, 
homes, businesses - recreation, retirement. 
Selected best thruout the U.S.! 74 _ years’ 
service - 670 offices, 41 states coast to coast. 
Mailed free from the world’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

FOR SALE - THREE lots and cottage on 
Seneca Lake. Good fishing. Immediate oc- 
cupancy. Mary Christopher, Box 21, Waterloo, 
N.Y. 13165. 

WANTED - SMALL COTTAGE on ocean, 
needing work - Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
or Connecticut. Mr. L. Roper, 71 Middlesex 
Rd., Darien, Conn. 06820. 














SALESMAN WANTED 





OPPORTUNITY KNOCKING FOR mature 
person to represent growing firm. Must have 
car. Triolo Realty, Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 
Phone 607/538-9114. 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 





SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or ear loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 


BALED SHAVINGS DELIVERED truckload. 








Call Clifford Hay, Cobleskill, N.Y. 518/234- 
TANKS Farm milk tanks. Sell - remanu- 7ig5.- ae 
factured tanks - Buy - your tank. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Ine., Box 125, Arcade, SIGNS 
New York 14009. 716-492-1693. 
LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Water- 
proof glue. Popular sizes stocked. 12’ to 80’ 
and wider. Box A-410 Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, N.Y. 13849. 


BULK MILK COOLERS. Sunset Tanks (new) 
at wholesale prices. We buy and sell all makes 
of used tanks. Get our prices and compare. 
Modern Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Ar- 
cade, New York 14009. Call collect 716/492- 
1693. 


TRACTOR & COMBINE PARTS: We have the 
best available and the largest inventory in the 
U.S. We ship almost anywhere. Call/Write: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage, Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187. Phone 507/372-2911. 


STANDBY POWER - Tractor PTO Drive 
Generators from 12,500 watts to 80,000 watts. 
Free information - Katolight Corporation, 
Box 939, Mankato, Minn. 56001. 











NURSERY STOCK 





FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. Large 
selection of standard and dwarf fruit trees. 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries and 
others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, orna- 
mentals, flower and vegetable seeds, berries, 
grapes. Kelly Bros., 907 Maple St., Dansville, 
N.Y. 14487. 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size Apples, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Pears, Cherries, Apricots, Plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D105A4, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


1975 NURSERY CATALOG ~- 1,000 nursery 





items (many unusual). Fruits, shrubs, trees, 
seedlings, grafts, Bonsai, terrariums. Seeds 
(tree-vegetable-lawn). Growers’ supplies. 


Books, tools, -pots. Many, many other items. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima 27, Ohio 44452. 





PESTICIDES 





RAT & MOUSE BAIT. Agway Duocide bait 
available in easy to use packets of kibbled 
grain and a concentrate for mixing with feed. 
Anticoagulant type like professionals use for 
positive control. Available’ at your local 
Agway. 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104, 


BUY WOOD SIGN Letters Direct. Cut Sign 
costs. Make attractive signs for your business 
with durable, plywood letters. Write: North- 
land Products SR-32AA. Rockland, Maine 
04841. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: MHousekeeper-compan- 
ion, middle-aged, pleasant, congenial, likes 
travel. Reply Box 369-HM, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


CARETAKER - GARDENER, maintenance 
man. Experienced. References. Two bedroom 
house plus utilities required. Box 369-HK, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 


proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 


TARPAULINS 





PLASTIC TARPS - reinforced to resist high 
winds. Stays down with easy to use tie-down 
adjustable grommets. Available at your local 
Agway. 


TIRE CHAINS 





TIRE CHAINS for farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders. Also load binders and binder chains, 
heavy duty - low prices. Prompt shipment. 
Freight prepaid, shipments over $250. Write 
for chain catalog. Phone orders collect 901/- 
527-5601. Southern Parts Corp., Box 7035, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 


TOBACCO 





“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 
ing. 3 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century -will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 3870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


TRAVEL OVERSEAS WITH US IN 1975 


January 10 - SOUTH PACIFIC, Australia, New 
Zealand, Fiji, Tahiti. 23 days - $1890. 
February 9 - AFRICA, The Ivory Coast, Ghana, 
Zaire, South Africa, Rhodesia, Tanzania 

and Egypt. 22 days - $2164. 

April 2 - THE HOLY LAND, Egypt, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Israel. 16 days - $1195. 

August 7 - EUROPE FARM TOUR, Holland, 
England, Germany, Switzerland, Yugo- 
Slavia, Italy, France. 22 days - $1819. 

Write for tour brochures. Make reservations 

early. 








SUNSHINE TOURS 
Gordon R. Schlubatis 








P.O. Box 461 Coldwater, Michigan 
11 S. Hudson Street 49036 
Phone: 517-278-7051 
WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED: ANTIQUE BICYCLES, antique 


cast iron, tin toys. JAC, Box 742, Clifton, N.J. 
07013. 





WANTED - NATURAL COLOR barn siding 
and hewn beams. State price. I. M. Wiese, 
Main St., Southbury, Conn. 06488. Phone 
203/264-5309. 


OLD ANTIQUE GUNS wanted. E. W. Galvin, 
Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., Springfield, N.J. 
07081. 





LJ ASTIN 


Artificial Insemination Cooperative, Inc. 
YOUR EXOTICS HEADQUARTERS 
Semen is now available 

from these Exotic Beef Breeds: 


Simmental 
Maine-Anjou 
Limousin 
Chianina 
Murray-Grey 


Eastern A.|. Co-op. is the 
exclusive distributor in New 
York and New England for 
semen from: 


NEW BREEDS INDUSTRIES: INC. 
Contact your local Eastern 
Professional Technician for 

semen price and pedigree 
information, or write to 


Eastern A.|. Co-op., Inc. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, New York 14850 
Phone 607-272-3660 








YEP, YOU KIDS ARE 
LUCKY IN THIS COUNTRY- 
YOU CAN BE ANYTHIN 


YOU WANT... 


American Agriculturist, October, 1974 


THE TILLERS 


HECK YES, A KID CAN 
GROW UP TO BE RICH OR 
EVEN A FAMOUS MOVIE 





WHY, YOU COULD EVEN 
GET TO BE PRESIDENT OF 






SLIPPEROOT-COESS E 





GOSH, THAT JUST 





WANTED TO BUY 





WOMEN’S INTEREST 





WANTED - THE BOOKS “Joshua, a Man of 
the Finger Lakes Region’’ by Charles Brutcher 
and “Friends of My Life as an Indian” by 
James Wiilard Schultz. Sarah Shults, Avoca, 
N.Y. 14809. 


WANTED - OLD TRAPS, trapping books, 
catalogs and magazines. Dick Burt, RFD #2, 
Cuba, N.Y. 14727. | ye 


TRACTORS - FORD, FARMALL CUB, Fer- 
guson and equipment. Any condition. Write or 
phone giving details and price. Richard Kay. 
R.D. #1, Box 102, Mechanieville, N.Y. 12118, 
Phone 518/899-4961. 








WANTED 





RETIRED COUPLE share my large country 
home, spacious grounds; Northern Westches- 
ter. Non-drinkers-smokers. $100. month. Ref- 
erences - 204, 237 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10016. 





WOMEN’S INTEREST 





CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Fac- 
tory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 








MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56098. 


PATCHWORK SQUARES - from children’s 
dress manufacturer. Pound of 4% inch print/- 
solid polyester squares (approximately 300) 
for $6 ppd. Squares, 12 Cumberland St., 
Charleston, S.C. 29401. 





Progenetics is the 
exclusive North- 


eastern distributor 


" Y-TEX 


semen and 


FREEZE 
MARKING 


equipment. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - Great recipes for 
bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. oe 
DO YOUR HOUSEWORK faster, easier, bet- 
ter with Victory Miracle Polishing Cloths. 
The wonder cloth - cleans everything! $1.00 - 
guaranteed. A & E Sales, Pulaski, New York 
13142. 


PLANTOONS® - EXOTIC, original design 
plant creations and ‘a-live greetings’ using 
succulents or epiphytes. Price range from 
$3.50 to $8.00 postpaid. Send a _ stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for free flyer. Plan- 
toons, P.O. Box 1193, New York, N.Y. 10009. 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Corwill Inter- 
national, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 


FREE QUILT PATTERNS in Quilter’s News- 
letter Magazine, plus catalog illustrating hun- 
dreds of quilt patterns, quilting stencils, pre- 
cut metal patterns, quilting books, kits, 
fabrics - 75¢. Quilts, Box 501-F29, Wheatridge, 
Colorado 80038. 








COOKBOOK BARGAIN 


The best in country cooking 
890 great recipes 


HILLTOP HOUSEWIFE COOKBOOK 
$3.95 postpaid 






Hazel Corliss 
Box 107 A, Glen Arm, Md. 21057 





MOVING? UTNE 
LET US KNOW /AVaA\ 


Freeze Marking lets you mark dairy cows, 
beef cattle, horses — all your livestock — 
safely, easily and most importantly, perma- 
nently. You get the positive identification 
that’s the key to successful herd manage- 


ment. 


The large, easy-to-read Freeze Mark brand 
can’t be lost or damaged like temporary 


identification devices. 


Find out how you can buy or lease a Y-Tex 


Freeze Marking kit. 


On 


p.0. box &80, 
tha, n.4. 
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| COROSTONE SILO CO., INC. 
4 Box 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 


Send me folders about GSilo Unloaders; 
oCorostone Silo oO Grange Silo 





State 


t Zip 
PLEASE PRINT 
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If you look hard enough, you'll find one person amidst all the maze of 
equipment making tractor parts at the Allis-Chalmers plant near West 
Allis, Wisconsin. 

Tractor parts totally machined by computer direction would have been 
considered science fiction a few years ago, but ten computer-directed 
machines here are capable of performing a variety of machining opera- 


tions in the tractor power train... 


including rough and finish milling, 


drilling, boring, tapping, and reaming. 





% 
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cE ont a TR ak 


KERB 50-W selective herbicide, developed by Rohm and Haas Co., Inde- 
pendence Mall West, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19105, has been cleared 


- for weed control in forage crops. In picture above, quackgrass is pushing 


out alfalfa on the right, but has lost the battle to KERB on the left. 
The herbicide has been successfully tested across the country. . . has 
proved effective in clover and trefoil as well as alfalfa. 


Converted —A_ polebarn can _ be 
converted from equipment or live- 
stock shelter into a bulk feed or 
fertilizer storage by pouring concrete 
along the walls. The concrete con- 
forms to the curvature of the round 
poles, forming .a strong wall that 
will withstand the outward pressure 
of heavy bulk ingredients and pro- 
vide a surface against which a front- 
end loader can push. Mesh reinforce- 
ment is desirable. This storage, con- 
verted by Bud Fleming of Fleming- 
ton, New Jersey, holds citrus pulp. 
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CIRCULATION of American Agriculturist and The Rural 
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Expensive Honey — Strong demand 
by the Japanese and Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, a heightened organic 
food trade and decreased exports by 
China are causing honey prices to 
skyrocket. 

“From 1950 to September, 1971 
the price of honey remained stable, at 
about 13 to 15 cents a pound,” re- 
ports Roger A. Morse, professor of 
entomology at the New York State 
College of Agriculture and Life Sci- 
ences, Cornell University. “By Sep- 
tember, 1973, the price reached 46 
sents a pound.” 

Rising honey prices may cause 
oroblems for fruit growers. Beekeep- 
ers normally rent their colonies to 
orchardists for use in pollinating 
the apple blossoms, but while the 
ees are in the orchards the colonies 
may actually deteriorate and the 
oeekeeper may lose 30 to 50 pounds 
of honey. Because the price of honey 
s so high, beekeepers are more in- 
erested in honey production than in 
oollination, and they may prefer to 
ceep their bees at home and con- 
centrate on making honey. 


Power Pruner — Attracting —con- 
siderable attention at meetings of 
erape growers is the Lewis pruner 
and comber. Both devices use a 
sensitizer-roller that automatically 
adjusts either cutter-bar or combing 
mechanism for desired action. 

For details, write Lewis Manu- 
facturing Company, North East, 
Pennsylvania 16428. 


VEGETABLES 
SS oy a 


Spud Yields —The Hudson potato 
was recently released by plant breed- 
ers at Cornell University. In 37 ex- 
periments conducted prior to 1973, 
Hudson averaged 100 cwt. per acre 
more marketable-sized tubers than 
the Katahdin variety. However, on 
muck soils in New York State in 
1973, Katahdin outyielded Hudson. 

The Abnaki and Wauseon varieties 
have performed well in tests on muck 
soils. 


U-Pick — There is a list of some of 
the places in New York State where 
consumers can pick their own fruits 
and vegetables... including a list of 
a few farm markets where produce 
lready picked may be purchased. 
“or a copy, write: New York State 
Department of Agriculture and 
larkets, State Campus, Building 8, 
\lbany, New York 12226 


Machine-Picked — Michigan has led 
he nation for many years in pickle 
oroduction. At present, 92 percent 
of the cucumbers in that state are 
iarvested by machine. Up to 200 
sushels per acre can be collected 
vy the pickle-picker. 

Once-over harvesting pulls vine 
md all, and the machine separates 
he cukes from the vines. Picking 
the optimum date for maximum yield 
S crucial because as much as 40 





percent of the crop can become 
oversized in a 24-hour period. 


Mighty Mite—Kubota Tractor Corp., 
Compton, California, is distributing 
the industry’s first four-wheel drive, 
all-purpose tractor having only 14 
engine horsepower (diesel engine). 
It’s called the B6000, and weighs 
792 pounds. Suggested retail price 
is $2,600...but the price varies 
with the options selected. 


Vegetableburger — Professor Edward 
Uvacek, Jr. of Texas A&M University 
comments that blended hamburger 
usually consists of 75 percent ground 
beef and 25 percent textured vege- 
table protein. Such soybean-extended 
beef generally sells for 15 to 20 
cents per pound less than pure ground 





beef. Research studies indicate that 
the market share at present for such 
a soy-beef blend is ranging from 21 
to 31 percent of all ground beef 
sales in the United States. 


Markets — A new directory of road- 
side markets in New Jersey, based on 
a survey by the state’s Crop Re- 
porting Service, includes the name 
of each market by county, along with 
its major commodities and operating 
season. The directory includes only 
those markets whose operators want 
them listed. 

Single copies of “New Jersey Road- 
side Marketing Directory” are avail- 
able free by writing to: New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture, P. O. 
Box 1888, Trenton, New Jersey 
08625. Ask for Circular 471. 





Screened — Feed or seed can be 
stored in these covered steel drums, 
protected against rats and mice by 
the lids of expanded metal. The 
metal is cut slightly larger than the 
barrel head and a handle of iron 
rod welded through to a strap iron 
underneath. 


_ Great in performance, 
strong on service, big in value. 


— that’s Pride Power. And the formula? The in- 
gredients are the best, high-yielding corn varieties 
combining excellent standability, resistance to 
stress and faster dry-down. How’s it delivered? The 
punch is provided by well-informed area managers 
and a first-class dealer network. And for 1975 Pride 


has a power-house line-up with R144, R173, 2264 
and 4404 heading the list of new hybrids. For the full 
facts and details of all other farm seeds, write to 
Whitney-Dickinson Seeds, Inc., P.O. Box 250, Buf- 
falo, New York 14240, immediately. 





- Good growers take Pride 





FIRST CLASS MAIL 
eee 


NO MILK 


We attended the 1974 Empire 
Farm Days. We watched the demon- 
strations, viewed the reported twelve 
million dollars worth of machinery, 
listened to the seed salesmen, various 
agents with their products, and rather 
enjoyed a day especially for farmers. 

However, I was shocked to find I 
couldn’t buy a glass of milk, except 
for the Dairylea wagon making its 
way around the grounds. At lunch 
time, it wasn’t near us ... so we 
purchased our lunch at a concession 
stand. The beverages available were 
coffee and soda pop. 

How many farmers produce coffee 
or soda pop? Were they going to 
buy seed corn or vet supplies, these 
soda pop manufacturers? How much 
of the twelve million in machinery 
were they going to buy? It seems the 
message was very clear, “We want 
your money, we just can’t remember 
what you do.” I was and am angry. 
I would suggest my fellow farmers 
stand up and be counted, and our 
farm magazines too. One thing I 
know for sure; if we don’t, nobody 
else will! — Mrs. Amy Mattoon, Route 
20A, Perry, New York 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Editor’s note: a subscriber wrote 
asking about the availability of small 
cream separators, and we checked 
with the De Laval Separator Com- 
pany. Here is a portion of the com- 
pany’s reply: 

A farm-type cream _ separator, 
which for so many years was virtually 
synonomous with the De Laval name, 
has not been available through us 
for many years. We do still keep 
a few of these old machines on hand, 
but they are strictly in the category 
of museum pieces and are used from 
time to time in displays only. Alas, 
the old hand-cranked De Laval 
Cream Separator has joined the 
venerable ranks of the Stanley Steam- 
ers and the Model T Fords and is 
now a collector's item. 

Of course, De Laval is still very 
much in the separator business, ex- 
cept that today our principal cus- 
tomers are the milk processing plants 
where we are dealing with capacities 
ranging from large to enormous. 
About the smallest-capacity machine 
would be one of the 300 series “Air- 
tight” separators which go down 











‘OH, COME NOW.!” 





to as low as a few thousand pounds 
of milk per hour. 


ANOTHER TUIT 


I must take pen in hand and thank 
you for the wonderful service you 
have provided. I refer to the “round 
TUIT” you have put there for all of 
us procrastinators. It will surely 
make life more harmonious now that 
I have no more reason to delay doing 
all the things my wife has wanted 
done for so long! 

May I suggest another very much- 
needed service you could provide? 
I’m sure you can remember, as I 
can, all the delicious dishes and des- 


those days made from 
“scratch.” 

Since the cooks nowadays seem 
hard put to find this item among 
the plethora of convenience foods 
and mixtures crowding the grocery 
shelves, I think it would be nice if 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST provided 
some in a future issue of this fine 
magazine. There obviously should 
be no delay, since there is now no 
excuse for not getting “a round 
TUIT.” — Henry Borno, Bardonia, 
New York 


were 


LAZY FARMER 


Neighbor’s out there in the mud; 


calling Mirandy to come down. 
Tractor’s in there axle deep 
brand-new Ford for mud to keep. [| 
told him that he’d better wait even 
though ’twas getting late. Better not 
rush the season up, better stop and 
have a cup of steaming coffee from 
his kitchen and leave off with the 
tractor hitchin’. 

Neighbor flew into a fit, said he 
didn’t care a bit if all the farmers 
want to wait this year he would nct 
debate on whether, which, when 
and why, and let the good days sa'l 
on by. He already had an inkling 
we were in for a heavy sprinkling, 
that things were to be plenty tough, 
and he had waited long enough. 

Well, neighbor’s got some things 


spot whene’er the sun is blazing hot, 
and not go driving all around like 
some darned old flea-bitten hound! 
— William McPeak, Hackettstown, 
New Jersey. 


STOVE STORY 


Younger folks may not know the 
finer points of operating a wood- 
burning stove. Wood burns dif- 
fe sendy than other fuels, and a heater 
should be operated on the “down- 
draft” principle as this brings about 
nearly complete combustion by 
burning the gases within the stove 

end preventing creosote from form- 
ing. When the chimney temperature 


creosote on the chimney bricks or 
flue liner. 

To operate the older-type heater 
on a down-draft principle, it is ne- 
cessary that the incoming draft air 
be admitted as near the top as pos- 
sible, and not by way of the ashpit 
opening. Most upright older stoves 
came equipped with two draft con- 
trols...the circular device on the 
fuel door, and the openings on the 
ashpit door. 

To maintain a steady heat, the 
top fuel door circular control should 
be used to provide the “down-draft,” 
long-flame burn desired for seasoned 
wood. The stack or chimney damper 
may be adjusted to suit conditions, 
but the ashpit openings are kept 


is pulling a great amount of fresh 
air necessary for good combustion. 

Keep in mind that a cold chimney 
will bring on trouble later, so it is 
important that the pipe from the 
stove to the chimney be as short as 
possible. Also, a chimney cap will 
help keep it at the proper tempera- 
ture. 

Creosote is difficult to remove 
once it has coated on... though 
soot may be dislodged by scrubbing 
it off, using a weighted or stuffed 
burlap bag tied to a pull-rope. 

The inexpensive sheet-metal stove 
has two faults. One is that the stove- 
to-wall safety clearance, along with 
the stove-to-floor clearance, should 


be increased as_ this type radiates 


serts that our mothers brought forth 
from farm kitchens, all of which in 


ABOUT ECON 


Here’s good news on how you can get 
improved economy and value in 1975 
Chevy trucks. Important news about 
the economies of less frequent routine 
maintenance. News on how you bene- 
fit from lasting Chevy value. 





An efficient new 
6-cylinder engine. 
This engine was designed to meet 
today’s need for improved operating 
economy. A new intake manifold 
distributes fuel more evenly to cyl- 


inders. And newly designed com- 
bustion chambers concentrate the 
fuel charge around the spark plugs 
for efficient burning and fast ignition. 
This engine even uses its own exhaust 
gases to warm up quicker. You get 
all that efficiency and increased horse- 
power and torque. 


High Energy Ignition 
system for quick, reliable 
starts, more miles 
between tune-ups. 


This system is the heart of Chevy’s 
engine efficiency story. Standard on 
Fleetside and Stepside pickups, vans, 
Suburbans and Blazers, it makes a 
significant contribution to improved 
ignition performance. It can deliver 
up to 35,000 volts to each plug to 
improve cold weather starting and it 
provides all-weather protection from 
moisture, dirt and road splash. 

An integral coil-distributor on V8s 


eliminates extra wires and terminals.- 


A magnetic pulse-generator replaces 
conventional breaker points and igni- 
tion condenser.The result is a system 
that extends time between tune-ups 
and helps improve engine performance. 


cows back home are chewing cud. 
Neighbor’s jumping up and down, 


shut. A lighted match held near the 
top opening will show that the stove 


NEWS 
Y AND VALUE. 


Consider Chevy’s record for 
building trucks that last. 

We went back to the record books 

and prepared this chart to show you 

how long Chevy trucks have lasted 

over the years. We discovered that 


to learn. He should take lessons from 
the fern and find himself a cool, wet 


oOo 


heat quickly. Second, the combus- 
“down-draft,”’ 


is below 250 degrees Fahrenheit, 
combustion gases will condense 





tion is not and flue- 

















New extended 
aintenance intervals 
help keep costs low. 
Many new Chevy trucks let 


travel further between spark 
replacements, oil changes, filtg 


Year in, year out, 
more Chevy trucks 
are on the road 
than any other make. 


And that’s a fact, according to R. L. 
Polk & Co.’s industry statistics. A 














Massive Girder Beam 
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over half of our 1959 trucks were 
still in service as of July 1, 1973. And 
the chart also indicates Chevy’s im- 
pressive record in subsequent years. 


new levels for you to select from. 
Shown above is our new top-of-the- 
line Silverado. interior with added 
insulation and other improvements 
for your working environment. Also 
available are Custom Deluxe, new 
Scottsdale and Cheyenne models. 


6 mo. or 7,500 miles CHASSIS 
LUBRICATION 


4 mo. or 6,00 








hevy’s traditionally high 
resale value. 

way to measure value and 
omy is by what a truck is worth 
you’re ready to trade. 
according to Automotive 
ket Reports, an authori- 4 
eindustry source, Chevy 
tesale value for 14- 
‘4-ton trucks is tradi- 
illy high when com- 
to other makes. 


AUTOMATIC Every 
TRANS. FLUID 24, 000 miles 
AND FILTER 


Chevy trucks over 6,000 Ibs. GVW, using leade 
unleaded gas, can also go further between re 
mended spark plug changes than was the cast 
year. See your Owner's Manual for full detail 
recommended service intervals. 

*Chevy-recommended service intervals for 
6,000 Ibs. GVW and under. 


Every 
30,000 miles 




















Durable double-wall 
construction in vital areas. 


You'll find double-wall construction 
in the doors, the upper cab panel, 
windshield pillars and front cowl . . 
even in the roof. You get the same 
double-wall build in the hood, front 
fenders and Fleetside body side pan- 
els and tailgate. 
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Complete brake systems ¢ 
computer-matched fo trvi 
size and weight. 


Chevrolet introduced compl 
matched brake systems to truc 
1973. It’s our way of matching’ 
ping power to the size and cap 
of the truck. Lining areas, size 
capacity of power assists, wheel ¢ 
der size—all are computer-select 
the factory. Standard front disc bi 
on most models include a lining! 
sensor that signals audibly when} 
need replacement. 





HE NEW 1975 CHEVY TRUCKS. 














gas burning is not fully efficient. 
They are a good choice, however, 
for a temporary cabin heater. — 
Bernie Hayes, Wellsville, New York. 


RATTLESNAKE KILLER 


Wilson Tyson of Pottstown, Penn- 
sylvania comments that the way 
to kill rattlesnakes is to spread some 
china nest eggs around the area 
frequented by the reptiles. A snake 
will swallow the phony egg and be 
killed because the glassy missile is 
indigestible. 

After the slain snake decomposes, 
the egg is still available for the next 
snake to gobble down...so on ad 
infinitum. 


Estate planning 


Will your estate go to the courts, 
or to your family? Will lack of 
knowledge and planning cost you 
or your heirs hundreds of unneces- 
sary tax dollars? 

Estate planning .. . and that in- 
cludes a properly-drawn will . . . in- 
sures that your property will be 
distributed among your heirs the way 
you want it, not according to some 
rigid and indifferent state law. 

Estate planning also minimizes 
estate taxes, and other costs of estate 
settlement. And for a farm owner, 
estate planning keeps the farm intact 
and passes it on to the next genera- 
tion. 

To answer some of the more com- 
mon questions about estate planning 
and wills, four northeastern states 
make Extension bulletins available 
to their residents, and single copies 
will be mailed free on request. If 
your state has such a_ publication, 
write for a copy. 

Estate Planning — #72-50, Agri- 
cultural Publications, Box U-35, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 
06268. 

A Will-Of Your Own - #364-D, 
Department of Home Economics, 
College of Agriculture and Environ- 
mental Science, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903. 

Farmers in Retirement (#5), or 
Taxmanship in Farm Management 
Decision Making (#25) - Mailing 
Room, Building 7, Research Park, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 

Tax Considerations in Estate Plan- 
ning — #1215, Publications Office, 
Morrill Hall, Burlington, Vermont 
05401. 

Penn State presently has no bulle- 
tin on the subject of estate planning. 
However, a seven-lesson correspon- 
dence course (#125) entitled “Farm 
Law,” which includes information 
on wills and estates, is available 
for $3.05 to both residents and non- 
residents. Send check or money order 
(payable to The Pennsylvania State 
University) to: Correspondence 
Courses, 202 Agricultural Education 
Building, University Park, Pennsyl- 
vania 16802. 

Estate Planning —Its Use and 
Importance to New York Farmers — 
AE Research Bulletin #73-15, De- 
partment of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Room 443, Warren Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
Single copies of this bulletin will be 
mailed to out-of-state residents. 
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Now there's a dependable Pioneer bran 
variety with terrific yield in every 


maturity you need! 


Everybody knows better hybrids come through research. And 
no one can match the Pioneer corn research program, the 
world’s largest. 

Superior Pioneer hybrid performance led to a record shift of 
corn acreage into Pioneer hybrids last spring. Matter of fact, 
farmers planted more Pioneer than any other corn! 

From all indications, farmers will be ordering even more 
Pioneer® brand corn for next year’s planting. Take a look at 
the leaders from Pioneer below. These are the hybrids your 
neighbors want most. Talk to your Pioneer salesman soon. He 
has the top performing early, medium and full season corns for 
every farm this year. 


3965 FAST STARTER 


Terrific seedling vigor. Silks early, dries down fast. Top 
yielder in medium to full season maturity. Strong stalks, 
good roots, excellent quality, high test weight grain. 
Good combiner. 


3/80 ALL-AROUND CHAMP 


Most talked about hybrid in years. Yields 15 to 20 bushels 
more per acre than any other hybrid in its maturity. Has 
strong stalks and extremely fast dry down. High shelling 
percentage. Makes money in the field, saves money in the drier. 


351// 3518 TOP TWINS 


Most talked about consistent performers in medium maturity 
range. Almost identical but 3518 is about a day earlier. 
Outstanding yields, stalk strength second to none. Have 
seedling vigor, stress tolerance and grain quality you expect 
from Pioneer leader hybrids. 





PIONEER. 


BRAND 


f SEED CORN 


PIONEER HI-BRED, INC. TIPTON, INDIANA 





Performance of seeds or the crop produced therefrom may be 
adversely affected by factors beyond our control including en- 
vironmental conditions, insects and diseases. The limitation of 
warranty and remedy attached to each bag of Pioneer brand 
seed is part of the terms and conditions of the sale thereof. 





® Registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred International, Inc., 
Des Moines, lowa, U.S.A. 











How to choose and use 


The recyclers 


by Melvin Long 


On pto-driven 
spreaders, it’s impor- 
tant that the pto 
drive shaft is cor- 
rectly coupled, and 
that all safety shields 
are in place. Start 
loading at front end 
of spreader. 


Manure spreaders are currently available in a wide choice 
of types, sizes and shapes. The management problem is one 
of matching the range of capabilities of any one unit to your 
particular requirements. 


Type of manure to be hauled is 
one of the major considerations in 
choosing a spreader. For example, 
manure may range all the way from 
hard, well-packed material from 
beef-cattle feedlots to liquid manure 
from a washed-down, slat-floor con- 
finement-feeding setup. 

The frequency with which manure 
is to be hauled is also important. 
It may range from daily hauling for 
some dairy operations to a few times 
a year in feedlots and poultry op- 
erations. Or you may have a manure- 
stacking arrangement that is cleaned 
out twice a year. 

The size of tractor available to 
pull your spreader should be con- 
sidered. Power requirements can be 
relatively high if a lot of manure 
is to be spread quickly in a small 
area. If the manure is to be spread 
thinner, power requirements can be 
relatively low. In either case, the 
tractor must have adequate power 
to pull the drawbar load imposed 
by the spreader. 

Stability of the tractor is also im- 
portant. If spreading on sloping or 
hilly land, the tractor should be 
heavy enough and stable enough 
not to be overcome by the weight 
of the loaded spreader. 


Available Features 

Spreader capacity has traditional- 
ly been measured in bushels, but re- 
cently-adopted industry standards 
express the capacity in cubic feet. 
Two values are normally included: 
“struck” (or level full) and “heaped.” 
Some manufacturers list capacity 
of their machines in both bushels and 
cubic feet. If both values are not 
given, you can multiply the bushel 
value by 1.25 to obtain cubic feet. 
Conversely, multiply cubic feet 
values by 0.8 to obtain bushel values. 

Spreader capacities range from 
approximately 60 to 250 heaped 
cubic feet. If you plan to haul ma- 
nure every day, a fairly small-ca- 
pacity outfit is adequate. As a general 
rule of thumb for daily hauling, a 
spreader capacity of about 2.5 cubic 
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feet for each cow in the herd is 
enough. Thus, for a 30-to-35-cow 
herd, an 80-cubic-feet spreader 
would be adequate. 

Shape or configuration of the 
spreader may also be important. 
One that’s relatively low and wide 
is usually more convenient if it is to 
be loaded from a gutter-type barn 
cleaner. 

Also consider the spreader’s drive 
method. Ground drive is essentially 
a modernized version of the early 
horse-drawn spreader in which the 
wheels provide power to turn the 
distributor and move the apron. The 
tractor provides only drawbar pull 
and support for the front of the 
spreader. With this type of rig, hook- 
up is simple. Just attach the tongue 
to the tractor drawbar. There’s no 
power shaft to connect. Under poor 
conditions, such as wet or frozen 
ground, wheel slippage can be a 
problem, however. 

Limitation 

Remember, though, that ground 
drive depends on the forward move- 
ment of the spreader, so you can’t 
unload manure standing still . . . and 
you may have problems spreading 
large amounts while “creeping” 
ahead. If youre going to do much 
concentrated spreading of this type 
(or field piling), a power-take-off 
spreader should be considered. On 
the other hand, it’s nice to have a 
spreader that can be hitched quickly 
without fooling with a pto coupling, 
especially on those cold mornings. 

If the rotary power available at the 
tractor pto is used to drive the 
spreader directly, the spreader wheels 
need be used only to support the 
load. This arrangement permits the 
simpler wheel and axle setup. 

In the power-take-off type, a ro- 
tary power shaft mounted on the 
side of the spreader box carries the 
power from the front of the spreader 
to a rear-mounted gear box, which in 
turn drives the beaters and apron. 
Power from the front shaft is trans- 
mitted to this side-mounted shaft 


either by a belt and sheave, or a 
chain and sprocket arrangement. 

In the regular wide-spreader and 
beater combination, the beaters tear 
and shred the material delivered by 
the apron. The wide-spread consists 
either of a large auger-like shaft or 
a smaller shaft with a number of 
paddles mounted at an angle. 

When the wide-spread rotates, 
shredded material hits it, and is dis- 
tributed in a thin layer on the 
ground. In a more recent arrange- 
ment, a single beater also serves as 
a spreading device. The beater may 
either be a drum with projecting 
teeth, or shaft-mounted paddles with 
teeth on their outer edge. 

In most situations, steel is the 
present-day replacement for struc- 
tures which may have been made 
of wood. This is not necessarily the 
case in manure spreaders. Because 
manure acids corrode metal, wood 
is still used for spreader-box floors 
in many instances. Of course, it’s 
treated with modern chemical pre- 
servatives to provide maximum ser- 
vice life. 

To adapt their spreaders for 
special-purposes, most manufacturers 
offer a number of attachments or 
optional devices that permit the user 
to tailor the spreader to meet his 
own specific requirements. 


Watergate 


For example, if loss of manure 
from the rear of the spreader on 
the trip from the barn to the field 
is a problem, there are a number of 
rear end-gates. These end-gates, 
when combined with a front-apron 
retaining device, also permit hauling 
manure with a high percentage of 
liquid. The rear end-gate may be 
opened through a crank arrange- 
ment or, by a hydraulic cylinder 
powered by the tractor hydraulic 
system. 

To prevent fine material (such 
as poultry litter) from falling out, a 
fine-manure attachment can be 
added that closes the normally open 
space ahead of the distributor and 


forces the delivery of material to 
the wide-spread attachment. 

If the spreader will be used with a 
variety of different tractors, exten- 
sion-lever kits can often be installed 
on the feed and drive control levers 
so they can be adjusted for operator 
convenience. 

The weight on the tongue of a 
two-wheeled spreader is usually 
enough to make hook-up difficult, 
even when the spreader is empty. 
The tongue support jack is a definite 
convenience for a one-man hook-up. 
Most of these jacks are crank-oper- 
ated to adjust to the height of the 
spreader tongue. They fold out of the 
way when not in use. 

On the average farm, the manure 
spreader probably receives less at- 
tention than any other major piece 
of equipment. It is a relatively simple 
machine, and will operate for some 
time with limited attention. Besides, 
it often isn’t a pleasant machine to 
work on! However, just as with any 
other piece of equipment, good main- 
tenance and proper operation are 
required for satisfactory service. 

Although a spreader isn’t normally 
considered a dangerous piece of ma- 
chinery, certain precautions are 
necessary. 

Since a two-wheel spreader im- 
poses relatively heavy loads on the 
tractor drawbar, check your tractor 
manual for the correct drawbar 
setting. It may be advisable to use a 
heavy-duty drawbar assembly. 

Front-end weights on the tractor 
may be necessary to retain good 
stability, especially with smaller 
tractors or when spreading uphill. 
Inflation pressure of both the tractor 
tires and the spreader tires should 
be checked before placing a load 
on them. 

On pto-driven spreaders, be sure 
the pto driveshaft is correctly 
coupled and all safety shields are in 
place. With the current dual stan- 
dards for pto speeds — 540 and 1,000 
rpm — the drive members of the 
spreader must be correctly matched 
to the tractor pto speed. 


Valve Stem 


With some combinations of 
spreaders and tractor loaders, it is 
possible to hit the valve stem of the 
spreader tire with the loader-tractor 
front wheel. If this happens, the 
stem of the spreader tire usually 
breaks, and the spreader tire deflates. 
If you happen to start out with the 
loaded spreader before noticing the 
flat, the tire is usually ruined. 

The severe conditions encountered 
by most spreaders are the result of 
a number of factors: 

1. The parts are corroded by the 
acids of manure. 

2. Many spreaders are stored out- 
doors and thus subject to weathering. 

3. Mechanical loading also im- 
poses extra punishment . . . the big 
load crunching into the spreader 
box all at once from a tractor loader. 
Such loading is, of course, a necessity 
in these times of high-priced labor, 
but a few simple precautions when 
loading, transporting and spreading 
can greatly reduce the extra strain. 

After hitching to the spreader, 
make sure that all parts are working 

(Continued on page 57) 
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New Jersey’s vegetable growers 
have had to stay pretty light on 
their feet lately to keep up with 
change. David Fogg of Salem, who 
has been in the business about as 
long as anyone, has kept well-tuned 
to the pulse of vegetable production 
thereabouts. 

Fogg’s “Active Acres” farm has 
ridden out the cycles of change and 


, : feat still remained in production... but 
David Fogg, kneeling, shows farm journalist Amos Kirby the emerging he has had to do some reorganizing. 
tomato seedlings from a direct-seeded field. Notice the crumbly texture Asparagus, once a major crop on 
of the soil between the rows. the farm, has dwindled to a mere 


An untuned 
Tractor wastes 
more than 
a drop. 


| Alot more. 


Two gallons of gas every 12 hours of field 
work is what an untuned tractor wastes, just on 
the average. That’s the finding of fuel economy 
tests on more than 100 farmers’ tractors across 
the U.S. and Canada. These tests also show 
that a tune-up puts a stop to that waste. Fast. 
Additional tests on these tractors reveal they 
work an average 5 percent faster after tune-up. 
And that can add up to three extra acres under 
your belt every 12 hours you work your fields. 
All of these tests were conducted right in the field by Champion Spark Plug 
Company engineers. Most popular makes and sizes of gas-powered tractors 
were included, pulling a variety of ground working equipment. And all tractors # 
tested had been run a year or one plowing season without a tune-up or new plugs. ~~ 
So stretch your precious gas. And boost your 
lugging power too. Tune up before spring field 


work. Again before harvest. And be sure | CH AM PION 
® 























































those important tune-ups include an important 
spark plug. Champion. World’s No.1 selling 
spark plug brand. 


We've got your plug. 





Toledo, OH 43661 














Sow many tomatoes 


30 acres. Some time ago, he “tore 
out half of it,’ and vows that, “if 
this doesn’t do well, I'll tear out the 
rest!” 

Like many other growers, even 
though he has a disease-resistant 
variety he does not get adequate 
yields to bother with the labor it 
takes to harvest asparagus. This is 
aggravated by the fact that mechan- 
ical harvesting of this crop so far 
has been greeted somewhat coldly 
by the processors, who dislike the 
jumbled, untidy. pack (or lack of a 
pack) produced by machine. 

The labor cost has considerably 
affected Fogg’s tomato acreage as 
well. Three quarters of the crop is 
now direct-seeded and mechanically 
harvested. Direct-seeding is touchy 
business, but he has proved that, 
with a little practice, it can be done 
with acceptable results. 


Seedbed 


“Most people think right off that 
you have to have a really fine seed- 
bed for small seeds,” he points out, 


“but this can be a mistake... you 


can’t work the soil up to the texture 
of talcum powder because the first 
good rain will make a crust that the 
seedlings can’t get up through.” 

For this reason, seedbed prepara- - 
tion becomes the vital consideration 
in direct seeding of tomatoes... 
“just fine enough, but not too fine” 
is probably the closest you can come 
to a description without judging it 
in the field yourself. 

To reduce the chance of error in 
stand establishment, he is trying to 
find a way to lay a half-inch of ver- 
miculite over the row to prevent 
crusting and cracking. 

Richard Fogg, David’s son who is 
responsible for a good measure of 


‘the farm’s success, explains that 


seeds are planted in hills one foot 
apart and four seeds per hill with a 
John Deere precision planter. Rows 
are five and a half feet apart and no 
thinning is required. 
Defuzzing 

“We plant Chico,” says Richard, 
“and to get them so they feed through 
the planter correctly we have to 
‘defuzz’ them.” (Chico has become a 
favorite variety for processing be- 
cause when ripe it “bounces’). He 


(Continued on next page) 


Richard Fogg explains how the seed 
goes through their’ precision planter. 
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goes on to explain that “defuzzing” 
consists of putting tomato seeds in a 
woven bag and “throwing them into 
the clothes dryer for a few minutes.” 

Says the elder Fogg, “I don’t like 
to take all the fuzz off, though... 
raaybe I’m old-fashioned, but I be- 
lieve it was put there for a purpose.” 

Before planting, they plow down 
a half-ton of 6-12-18 fertilizer per 
acre and at planting 150 pounds per 
acre of diammonium phosphate 
(18-46-0) is banded two inches to 
the side and below the row. Enide, 
sprayed in a 16-inch band across 
the row behind the presswheel, con- 
trols weeds. 

Subsequent weeding is performed 
by the Budding Wheelhoe, a curi- 
ously simple, but according to Fogg, 
effective instrument that employs 
two wheels with protruding paddles 
that uproot weed seedlings as the 
wheel moves along and the paddles 
cig into the soil. The Foggs have the 
franchise to sell these machines, 
which attach to a tractor. 


Comparison 


From an economics and _ labor 
standpoint, the Foggs think direct- 
seeding tomatoes compares favor- 
ably with the use of “stick-outs.” 
They still use stick-outs to some 
extent to get an early crop. On a 
good day they can direct-seed 20 
acres. It would take a crew of nine 
workers a day and a half to plant 
that much land to stick-outs. This 
alone is a persuasive reason to go 
the direct-seeding route. As Dave 
guips, “I’m too old to fuss with all 
that help.” 


Cost 


Yet the cost picture is equally 
attractive. Figuring $10.50 per thou- 
sand for stick-outs, and a population 
of 7,000 per acre, you have an in- 
vestment of more than $70 an acre 
in plants alone. The Foggs pay about 
$15 a pound for tomato seed and 
direct-seed a quarter-pound to an 
acre. You could compute the figures 
involved with both methods and 
tally them, but the Foggs say they 
save an even $100 per acre by direct 
seeding. What’s more, they say there 
is no substantial difference in yield 
between the two methods. 

To be sure, direct-seeding is riskier 
than transplanting; in fact the Foggs 
have had to reseed on more than 
one occasion ... but if the cost com- 
parisons are anywhere near correct, 
an operator could afford to reseed 
now and then. 

There has been no massive shift 
to direct seeding tomatoes, at least 
in New Jersey, but you can bet that 
other growers, painfully aware of 
rapidly changing economic variables, 
are watching operators like David 
ogg with more than passing interest. 
EPA: 





“It’s a hippie doll — you wind it up and it 
doesn’t work.”’ 
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Recyclers..... 


(Continued from page 55) 
properly by operating it empty for 
a short distance. This simple pre- 
caution may save you from forking 
a load by hand to repair a broken 
or damaged part. Before loading in 
freezing weather, be sure that the 
apron chains are not frozen fast. 
String or bale ties that accumulate 
on the beaters or the wide-spread 
attachment should be removed fre- 
quently. 

Start loading at the end of the 
spreader opposite the beaters. Don’t 
try to beat your neighbors and take 
the biggest forkful ever seen in the 
neighborhood! The overload on the 
spreader is greatly increased by a 
load composed of four or five large 





34 repair parts you'll 


never buy if 


a BRADY grinder-mixer 


chunks of well-packed manure. 

When loading, raise the tractor 
loader just enough to provide clear- 
ance for the fork to dump in the 
spreader. Avoid dropping the heavy 
manure in the spreader from a height 
of several feet, and be sure to leave 
enough room at the rear for the 
beaters to get into operation before 
the apron forces material against 
them. 

Be sure both the apron and the 
beaters are out of gear before leaving 
the loading area. If the apron hap- 
pens to be partially engaged, it 
attempts to force the load against 
the beaters during the trip to the 
spreading area. Then the beater 
drive mechanism is subjected to 
additional loads when you try to 
start it. 


you buy . 


Proper lubrication is the most 
important single maintenance item. 
Grease prevents metal-to-metal con- 
tact between shafts and bearings, 
and thus reduces wear. It also cleans 
dirt and foreign materials from the 
bearings. When greasing the spread- 
er, keep pumping grease into each 
sleeve-type bearing until clean grease 
appears at both ends. 


Adjustment of chains and linkages 
are also part of good maintenance. 
Tension of chains should be checked 
occasionally and adjusted if neces- 
sary. Check linkages, and straighten 
or replace any bent links. 


It takes good maintenance and 
proper operation to get the best re- 
sults and longest possible life from 
your manure spreader. 





Heavy duty on-farm grinder-mixers take a beating. 


Hundreds of tons of ear corn, shelled corn, small 
grain and hay take a wear-and-tear toll on working 
parts. Breakdowns and repairs become costly. 


A Brady Hydra-Millgrinder-mixer heads off much 
of this worry. It is durable performance designed 
... 34 fewer wearing parts than in a competitive, 
mechanical mill widely used. See below. 


The big difference is that the Brady Hydra-Mill 
has 3 hydraulic motors vs. 0! That’s why it is 
called Hydra-Mill. 


You can imagine...a hydraulic motor, moving 
parts immersed in fluid, doesn’t wear as gears, 
chains, and bearings do. Gives smoother, quieter 
operation, too. 


But less breakdown and repair isn’t the whole 
story. How does the Brady grind? Tests were run 
against three competitive units at the Brady Mill 
Center. There were significant differences in grind- 
ing efficiency — in % dusty fines vs. medium and 
course particles of ground shelled corn... exactly 
50% less dusty fines thru the Brady than the aver- 
age of the others. Fines are wasteful, unpalatable. 
Capacity? Brady outdid the others...29.7 tons/ 


hour and used less horsepower. And Brady has big 
capacity mixing tanks — 95 bu. for Models 950 and 
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955,150 bu.for Models 1050 and 1055. 
See a BRADY dealer for the full story. 


We'd like to help you make the best buy- 
ing decision on a grinder-mixer. Write for 
a copy of the grinding test results, and 
the working parts comparison of Brady vs. 
7 other mills. Compare before you buy. 
See a BRADY dealer or write to: 


Koehring 


Farm Equipment 
P.O. Box 1456 
Des Moines, lowa 50305 
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Safety Award — For many years, the 
New York State Rural Safety Council 
has sponsored a Safety Exhibitors 
Contest at the annual Empire Farm 
Days. Winner of the 1974 competi- 
tion was Ford Motor Company. The 
decision was based on Ford’s aware- 
ness of safety in the field, as well as 
the company’s exhibit layout and 
attitude of personnel. 

Runner-up in the competition was 
Massey-Ferguson. 


Champion Puller —The winner of 
the 1974 National Tractor Puller 
Association’s (NTPA) title, “Stock 
Puller of the Year,” will receive the 
use of any current Allis-Chalmers 
two-wheel drive tractor of his choice 
for one year from A-C’s Agricultural 
Equipment Division. 





Part-time farming rates 


credit... 


EQUIPMENT 


See ee A 
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The award will be presented at 
the NTPA‘s annual awards banquet 
on February 3, following the Super 
Pull at Indianapolis, Indiana, Janu- 
ary 3l-February 2, 1975. 

The winner will also be able to 
choose any of the available options 
for the tractor he selects, to suit his 
farming requirements. 


Crossfire —If you're the neat kind 
that tapes the plug wires into tidy 
bundles after you change the spark 
plugs... don’t do it! You're inviting 
engine crossfire, which can cause 


and credit is only the beginning at Farm Credit Service. When you 
can’t devote full time to your farm operation, you need people you 
can count on to back you up for your credit related needs. At Farm 
Credit Service throughout New England, New York State and New 
Jersey, you can depend on good, solid backing from Farm Credit 
men who know farming as well as credit. They understand the 
special requirements of farmers... large and small... and they’re 
always ready to help. For dependable credit for your farm re- 
quirements, call on a man who offers much more than credit, 
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engine roughness, backfire, detona- 
tion and in extreme cases, spark plug 
or engine damage. 

Ignition crossfire is a condition in 
which the spark plug is fired out of 
time due to induction. When high 
voltage travels through a spark plug 
wire on the way to the plug, a strong 
magnetic field develops around the 
wire, and enough energy is created 
to induce voltage into an adjacent 
wire if: 

1. The adjacent wire is placed 
close enough, and runs parallel to 
the wire carrying the voltage, and 

2. The adjacent wire leads to a 
plug in an adjacent cylinder which 
will be fired next in the firing order. 

As a result, both spark plugs will 
fire, one before it’s supposed to. So 
be sure all spark plug wires are 
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routed properly and adequately 
separated. 

When changing plugs, it may 
help to identify and match the wire 
to the proper cylinder by placing a 
munbered clothespin on the wire 
while it is disconnected. Most car 
makers provide plastic looms that 
secure the plug wires to the rocker 
cover. These help to maintain the 
proper wiring arrangement and pre- 
vent the wires from being burned on 
the hot exhaust manifold. Looms that 
are damaged or lost should be re- 


placed. 


LIVESTOC 
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Livestock Flicks — Eight recently- 
produced movies on the efficient 
production of cattle and hogs are 
now available from American Cy- 
anamid Company. 

The 16-mm color movies feature 
aspects of animal disease and para- 
site losses that have never been 
filmed before. Included are some of 
the country’s outstanding scientists 
discussing their thinking on special- 
ized areas of disease control. 

The new movie selection includes: 
1) “Profitable Pork Selection,” a 12- 
minute film depicting the modern 
meat-type hog 2) “That’s a Good 
Idea,” a 10-minute film featuring hog- 
producer’s ideas on feeding and 
management 3) “The Hidden Ene- 
my,” a 14-minute film centering 
around the problem of worms and 
their effect on efficient pork pro- 
duction 4) “Deworming Cattle by 
Injection,” an 18-minute feature film 
with on-location scenes. 

Also included is 5) “The Dilemma 
of the Newborn,” a 15-minute film 
highlighting and recommending 
controls for calf scours 6) “The Oui- 
laws,” a 14-minute film outlining the 
effects of worms, grubs and lice on 
profitable beef production 7) “Ana- 
plasmosis — A Spreading Disease,” 
which depicts 13 minutes of compre- 
hensive review of the serious in- 
fection now spreading to all areas 
of the U.S. 8) “Profit Dollars and 
Good Sense,” a 16-minute pictorial 
study of the effects of shipping fever, 
foot rot and liver abscesses on beef 
and milk production. 

They are available from either 
the local Cyanamid Animal Industry 
sales representative, or by writing 


' to: Animal Industry Department, 


American Cyanamid Company, P.O. 
Box 400, Princeton, New Jersey 
08540. 


Converter — Now under test as a 
converter of feed energy to meat for 
beef cattle is monesin. The experi- 
mental compound changes the pro- 
portion of fatty acids produced in 
rumen digestion of roughage and 
grain. Propionic acid is increasec, 
while acetic and butyric acid are de- 
creased. Propionic is used more 
efficiently by the animal and may 
have a protein-sparing effect. Net 
result is that feedlot cattle fed 
monesin require less food per pound 
of gain. 

For details, write: Elanco Proc- 
ucts, Eli Lilly and Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46206. 
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Troubleshooting 


your chopper 


Regardless of your brand prefer- 
ence, your attention to the following 
suggestions for chopper operation 
will help you do a better job of 
making silage: 

Hitch — The tongue should be ad- 
justed to attach to the tractor draw- 
bar in as level a plane as possible. 
Failure to do so could cause plugging 
at the “throat” of your chopper, 
poor discharge angle at the spout, 
and unnecessary pto wear. 

Pto — The pto should also be ad- 
justed to operate in as straight a line 
as possible with all shields in place — 
they are for your protection. 

Keep the telescoping halves well- 
lubricated and free of rust and dents. 
Large choppers transmit a tremen- 
dous amount of torque through the 
pto shaft, and failure to telescope 
may result in pressure at the tractor 
on the pto, pto cross failure, or prob- 
lems with your chopper’s slip clutch 
and gear case. 

Choose the correct wheel height 
to keep the sickle and cutting parts 
out of the dirt while maintaining a 


satisfactory entrance angle at the 
throat. Choose the correct wheel 
spacing to permit proper trailing and 
ease of staying on the row. 

Wagon hitch — Pull the wagon in 
a straight line behind the tractor, 
altered only by a variation for row 
spacings. The wagon will fill properly 
even though it may be necessary to 
position the spout a few degrees 
right or left. 

Spout — Extension or tilt sections 
are available from most manufac- 
turers. The discharge must be able 
to fill the rear of the wagon or truck 
without striking crossmembers or 
braces; if not, adjustment will be 
required. Bolts used for assembly 
must be the carriage type with the 
heads on the inside to prevent turbu- 
lence. Blowing problems are usually 
a result of improper adjustment, low 
rpm’s, overfeeding the machine, or 
buildup of plant “gums” on the 
blowing parts. 

Cut length — Choose the length 
that will best meet your requirements. 
When making this choice, consider 


that silage cut too short requires 
additional horsepower, more fuel and 
more time, yet does not necessarily 
produce better feed. 

Silage cut too long will require 
more storage space, is usually less 
palatable, and may cause problems in 
your feeding equipment. Try these 
recommendations for size . . . haylage 
three-sixteenths or one-quarter inch, 
and corn silage five-sixteenths or 
three-eighths inch. 


Screen size — A small screen will 
not provide a short cut, but will im- 
prove uniformity and reduce the 
number of “longs” in your silage. 
Each line of holes actually “adds” 
another shear bar, which in turn 
requires more horsepower. You must 
determine how much additional 
fuel and time you are willing to 
spend for the amount of uniformity 
you desire. If you haven't already 
made up your mind. . . try the largest 
screen available. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised at the results. 

With mature, dry crops and ear 
corn, a small screen should be used. 
Much less horsepower is required at 
the shear bar than is the case with 
regular silages. Therefore, more 
power will be available at the screen 
to better crack the kernels and re- 
duce the number of longs. 


There’s no substitute for the old 
eagle eye when it comes to equip- 
ment. Any moving part will wear. 
Get in the habit of checking your 
machinery every time you get off the 
tractor seat. Always have available 
replacement belts, chain and con- 
necting links and extra shear bolts. 
Too heavy a shear bolt will ruin a 


chopper, just as will a tampered- 
with slip clutch. These protection 
mechanisms are there to protect 
your pocketbook. 

Adequate lubrication is one of 
those basics that can’t be stressed 
enough, so “think grease.” 

Operation — Let’s assume that we 
have the machine properly set up, 
adjusted and lubricated and we are 
ready for field operation. Up to this 
point we have said little about the 
tractor. Your tractor-chopper com- 
bination will fall into one of three 
categories: 

1. Horsepower and_ chopper ca- 
pacity evenly matched. This combina- 
tion should provide efficient and 
trouble-free service for an economi- 
cal operation. 

2. Low horsepower with large 
chopper. This combination will re- 
sult in poor chopper capacity and 
performance, but will seldom be the 
cause of machine failure. 

3. High horsepower with medium 
or small chopper. This combination 
usually spells TROUBLE. Too many 
operators attempt to operate at 
tractor capacity rather than ma- 
chine capacity. These practices will 
include faster ground speeds, heavier 
windrows, tighter slip clutches and 
heavier shear bolts. Capacity will be 
above expectations, but so will down- 
time and expensive repair. 

Speedy and efficient performance 
of your equipment during the harvest 
season starts before you go to the 
field. Maybe you can’t harvest on a 
rainy day, but you sure can “get it 
together” in the machine shed... 
and really perform when Old Sol 
next appears. 


(Political Advertisement) 


GOVERNOR MALCOLM WILSON AND TEAM HAVE THE EXPERIENCE 
AND CAPABILITY WE RURAL CITIZENS NEED — VOTE FOR HIM 


. For 35 years, Republicans and Governor Wilson have consistently sup- 
ported strong research, education and extension. These are the keys to 


better times. 


. We must have fair taxes and productive land to produce enough food. 
Republican leadership has created an Agricultural Resources Commis- 
sion. Under it farmers have already set aside over a million and a half 
acres as agricultural districts. 


. We need relief from inflationary and harassing federal regulations like 
OSHA. We need intelligent state administration of environmental protec- 
tion. And experienced Governor Wilson can help us. 


In 1973, Congressman Carey introduced bills #3365 and #.4912, which 
are still in committee. These bills will put farm cooperatives in jeopardy. 


Elect Governor Wilson Governor. 


He knows how to get things done. 


Rural Citizens for Governor Malcolm Wilson and Team 


American Agriculturist, October, 1974 


Robert V. Call, Jr., Batavia, Chairman 


Robert Greig, Red Hook, Vice-Chairman 
and 62 other concerned Rural Citizens 
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- HOMING IN ON YOUR 
HOME AWAY FROM HOME 


As we gypsy about this broad land, 
enjoying its wonders and escaping 
its realities, a few basic decisions still 
have to be made each day. Not the 
least of these is where to hang your 
hat tonight. 

Except for those disciplined fam- 
ilies who know in the morning and 
reserve ahead where they will be at 
night (and who wants that much 
organization on a vacation?) the 
selection of a motel or campsite is 
made in the late afternoon. The later 
the hour, the easier it is to get agree- 
ment all around that this will be a 
satisfactory place. When it was too 
early to stop, we could afford to be 
choosy! 

After passing a couple of “no 
vacancy’ signs... and with weariness, 
hunger and panic setting in... most 
any spot will do. Junior’s early in- 
sistence on a pool is no longer heard. 
A color-TV is still nice, but not so 
essential. We are now down to set- 
tling for enough beds. 

It won't be until the next morning 
that we will know how many “nicer 
motels for less money” were just 
over the hill. So here is a handy- 
dandy guide to make the selection 
of tonight’s haven a studied scientific 
affair rather than a haphazard catch- 
as-catch-can, panic-inspired choice. 


More Places 


Many other places are available 
than those listed in your travel guide; 
some may be more appropriate to 
your budget and taste. The problem 
is whether the one waiting for you 
just over the hill is the one you 
want. 

Simply stated, it must be clean, 
comfortable and quiet. A quick in- 
spection should’ answer the first. A 
firm, adequately-wide bed should be 
the minimum acceptable for the sec- 
ond. A quick check will show wheth- 
er the sign on the “hot” faucet is 
honest. If the weather is cold, make 
sure the heating plant isn’t. The 
comfort guaranteed by the air condi- 
tioner will only be assured if it has 
controls you can adjust to your taste 
...and if it is reasonably quiet. 

What is quiet? That depends on 
what you're used to. An all-night 
filling station-eating house next door 
is a no-no for most tourists. For the 
light sleeper who wakes easily, a 
motel on a hill or near a stoplight 
offers several alternatives to the old 
sheep-count routine. As he lies there 
exasperated, he can listen for the 
exact moment when the truck gears 
will shift. He will soon be able to 
tell from the extra shifts whether the 
truck is a heavily-laden steel hauler, 
or just a ponderous furniture mover. 

A little foresight may avoid the 
extra noise potential of some loca- 
tions, but insisting that the room be 
back from the road will also help. 
This can be overdone, though. The 
farther back you get from the road 
and its noises, the nearer you get to 
the other great sleep-wrecker. If any- 
one ever takes a survey, I bet it will 
show that 51.8 percent of all motels 
front the highway and back up to the 
railroad! 

A room on the railroad has some 
advantages. For the cagey investor, 
there is no surer way of knowing the 
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tonnage ole Chug & Smoke R.R. is 
hauling than being awakened every 
hour as its rolling stock thunders 
by, whistle tootling at every cross- 
road and woodchuck hole. After a 
few nights on the road, it should be 
clear which lines are really booming 
and sure to pay a fabulous dividend 
next quarter — maybe. On the other 
hand, if the trip wasn’t planned as a 
one-man investigation into invest- 
ment possibilities, you may wish to 
check what is in the back yard of 
your motel. 

So now we've fed the flock, gassed 
the guzzler, and are on our way. 
Hope springs eternal and tonight we 
will find just the right place — clean, 





comfortable, no unfamiliar noises, 
food on the premises, a shower and 
TV that work and imagine that! we 
are back home again, which beats 
any motel. 

A few pleasant-voiced roosters 
would be a better choice than an 
all-night railroad. They let you sleep 
in peace until some ungodly hour 
like 4 a.m., after which you have an 
easy choice...suffer in silence or 
try to peacefully awaken the rest of 
the clan and hit the road. 

If last night’s choice was a wise 
one, there is a good place to buy 
breakfast nearby where the kids can 
be stoked up before they drive every- 
one batty. It’s especially advanta- 
geous to breakfast close by the bed- 
ding-down place because it’s then not 
so far to go back for Junior’s shoes 
or sweater. 


GIVE ME PROTECTION 


Seems like our forebears used to 
say to give them liberty or give 
them death. Now the cry seems to 
read give me protection . . . or maybe 
it’s just that Ralph Nader and other 
self-appointed do-gooders say, “We'll 
give them protection whether they 
want it or not.” 

Probably most of us didn’t realize 
how incompetent we were until we 
found out how much should be done 
to protect us, as consumers, from 
those who feed, clothe, house, and 
otherwise provide for our needs. I 
could do without most of these regu- 
lations, mandatory anti-pollution de- 
vices, food scares and recalls be- 
cause something might be carcino- 
genic if eaten by the boxcar-load with 
100 times any known concentration 
of additive X. 

As long as we seem destined to 
have more protection than we want, 
I'm going to suggest some areas 
which really need attention. 

As consumers, most of us use more 
labor than anything else. So how 
about a look-see at the performance 
of labor...its reliability and the 
need to regulate it for the benefit 


Farm News, Notes 
and Nonsense 


and protection of the consuming 
public? 

For starters, let’s look at produc- 
tivity. Wage rates go up, but pro- 
ductivity does not keep pace. Who 
catches that cost in the. billfold? 
Even as we try to stop inflation, 
there’s a round of wage increases, 
partly predicated on cost of living. 
One would think that all wage dol- 
lars are used for necessities. Some of 
us might suggest that higher price- 
tags on alcohol, tobacco, recreation, 
most clothing, and so on, are not a 
legitimate part of cost-of-living 
statistics. 

So if necessities go up by any 
given percentage...and they con- 









by Harold Hawley, 
Weedsport, New York 





stitute, say 60 percent of the ex- 
penditures of a family, the justifiable 
increase in wages due to higher 
prices should be 60 percent of the 
rise in prices. Mr. Nader, could you 
give the consumer some protection 
from cost-of-living wage settlements 
in excess of this? 

We often hear criticism of gadgets 
that don’t work, and the suggestion 
is made that the public is entitled to 
something better. Some of us feel 
that the unreliable performance of 
labor is a far greater hazard to our 
health and welfare. When a strike 
prevents the timely delivery of what- 
ever goods or service we need and 
expect, or want to market, the loss 
might overshadow the importance 
of a whole host of little inadequacies 
on some gadget or label. 


Callous 


When my aged neighbor desper- 
ately needs medical attention and the 
medical profession steadfastly _ re- 
fuses to make house calls — well, 
just maybe the consumer does need 
some protection from an attitude 
that can lead to callous neglect. 

Or perhaps someone might con- 
cern himself with the fact that legal 
fees bear only a limited relationship 
to the time and effort involved. The 
device of having standard percent- 
age fees for doing certain kinds of 
jobs is patently unfair, and if most of 
the rest of us tried it we would be 
examined for collusion, price fixing, 
restraint of trade, and on and on. 

Of course, in a society like ours 
we frown on firms which make you 
take something you don’t want in 
order to get what you do want. 
Could we maybe apply that principle 
to government? Seems like some of 
us are getting and paying for more 
government than we want and at a 
cost we wouldn't tolerate if we had 
a choice. 

Then how about government 
service? Some of the cost over-runs 
on military procurements, federal 
building projects and highway con- 
struction lead one to believe that 
maybe the public needs a protector 


from this type of thing. 

You get the idea, Mr. Nader and 
others? Some of us think you could 
find some really big things that cost 
the consumers important money and 
time and frustration. I just thought 
now that you've cut your teeth on a 
lot of little unimportant piddling 
things, you might be ready for some 
real challenges! 


SPIN THE WHEEL AGAIN, 
CHARLEY 


History does repeat itself, at least 
a little. Forty years ago, when I did 
a lot of hitch-hiking from Weedsport 
to Auburn to Ithaca (being the route 
from home to that good old cow 
college on the hill) there was a sub- 
stantial acreage of buckwheat grown, 
especially from King Ferry south. 
The explanation was simple. A lot of 
that good level land was late, due to 
inadequate natural drainage. Timothy 
hay pasture, sheep and buckwheat 
had always worked well on such land. 
The market for horse hay withered 
and buckwheat cakes were ceasing 
to be a breakfast staple. Drainage 
was being improved and the crop- 
ping-livestock pattern was due to 
change. 

The best thing about the buck- 
wheat was the truly wonderful smell 
the blossoms made on a fall evening 
—kind of added a little touch to a 
ride in the country with that certain 
young lady. 

Times change. The land was 
drained and limed and has been 
growing alfalfa, corn, beans, small 
grains and Holsteins. And also weeds 
on some “government land.” With 
the change in the government farm 
program, there was a desire to get 
the land back into production. A 
local mill which had for years been 
turning out some buckwheat flour 
has begun to contract with growers 
to grow buckwheat to meet its needs. 

So to meet a larger market need, 
and as smother crop for weeds, an 
old friend suddenly finds itself in the 
sunshine again. I suppose only if the 
price and yields are right will the 
increased acreage be continued, but 
at least for the moment we see more 
fields with white blossoms showing 
than at any time in years. But alas, 
with the change in varieties, we no 
longer get that heady evening-time 
aroma! 


SEASONAL HAZARD 


Every fall, some farmers get a 
load of silo gas into their lungs to 
the benefit of no one. Running the 
blower before entering the silo or 
checking the silo chute should be a 
routine precaution. 

Another risk that seems to get less 
publicity, but which can be just as 
serious, comes from the dust or spores 
that are inhaled when a silo is opened 
up. Having found out firsthand how 
sick this can make a person, and 
having learned that one gets more 
and more sensitive by continued or 
repeated exposure, we made respira- 
tory masks a must when opening up 4 
silo and starting up the silo unloaders. 
Sure, the masks are a headache — 
but a headache is only one of the 
problems you have if that dust gets 
you. Good readers are so hard to 
come by, I hope you will all take 
care of yourselves and yours around 
your silos this fall. 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. David Silverman, Mongaup Valley 
Refund on curtains 

Mrs. Martha Hauver, Highland 
Refund on order 

Mrs. Catherine Schoenthal, Akron 
Refund on bulbs 

Mr. Earl Snyder, Lowville 
Refund on vitamins 

Mr. Elmer White, Elba 
Account cleared 

Mr. Kenneth Stuart, Cameron 
Refund on chicks 

Mr. Walter Lawson, Delhi 
Refund on order 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Ralph Clark, Meadville 
Refund on order 

Mrs. Carl Nagel, Sarver 
Refund on plants 

Mr. Ulysses Beidler, Perkasie 
Refund on trees 


MAINE 


Mrs. Clinton Kilgore, Norway 
Refund on order 

Mrs. George Dunn, Norway 
Refund on bulbs : 

Mrs. Robert Brackett, Jay 
Refund on order 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs. Peter Martel, Bennington 
Refund on order 


VERMONT 
Mrs. Charlotte Badger, Clarendon 


Refund of deposit 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Jack Rufleth, Canterbury 
Refund on plants 





ANOTHER SHOCKER 


Some 200,000 household “trouble 
lights” or “mechanics lights’ sold 
during the past year have been de- 
clared potentially dangerous by the 
U. S. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission. According to the Com- 
mission, users could suffer serious 
or fatal electric shocks. 

The light was manufactured by 
A. K. Electric Corporation of Brook- 
lyn, New York, and has been sold by 
stores across the country, including 
many of the large retail chains. 
Priced at about $1.50, the unit bears 
no brand name, label or other dis- 
tinguishing marks. The bulb is en- 
closed by a metal case and hinged 
wire guard with a hook at the top. 

Any consumer who owns such an 
unidentified light should discontinue 
its use immediately and check with 
the store where it was purchased. 


PHOTO FIRM 


A photo enlargement firm has been 
ordered by the New York State 
Attorney General to speed up ser- 
vices and to deposit $3,500.00 with 
his office to insure restitution to 
consumers. BY’U Incorporated, also 
known as Congers Color Labs and 
Blow Yourself Up Company, 10 
Burnside Avenue, Congers, New 
York, and its president consented to 
the entry of a judgment in Supreme 
Court, New York County. 

The company continued its nation- 
wide advertising campaign even 
during repeated suspensions of pro- 
duction in 1973. Blaming equipment 
failures, production was halted for 
periods ranging from three to six 
weeks. Backlogs of orders were 
unresolved for months on end. In 
Spite of this, the firm continued to 
accept orders and payments from 
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new customers. Processing delays 
of several months were not uncom- 
mon even when an extra fee had 
been paid for “superspeed service.” 

BY’U has been directed to correct 
and improve operations. A 25-day 
limit has been placed on order ful- 
fillment unless the customer grants 
a written extension not to exceed 
another 25 days. The superspeed 
service must take no longer than 
10 days. Refunds must be made 
promptly. 

BY’'U is not to be confused with 
Photo Poster Incorporated, an un- 
related firm which also uses “Blow 
Yourself Up” in its advertising. 


QUACK CURES 


A recent nationwide sampling 
conducted by the government dis- 
closed that millions of Americans 
who think they know more than their 
doctors are prime targets for quack 
cures, health food fads, and false 
advertising claims. 

Of those polled, four of every ten 
said they would not believe almost 
unaminous expert opinion that a 
particular medicine was worthless. 

Senior citizens in particular seem 
to be easy pickings for swindlers. 
According to the Better Business 
Bureau, the elderly are bilked out 
of hundreds of millions of dollars 
each year through an infinite variety 
of con games and health frauds. 


LINE FENCES 


Judging by comments from read- 
ers, there is still considerable con- 
fusion about line fence regulations 
in New York State. As reported over 
a year ago, a decision of the Appel- 
late Division of the New York 
Supreme Court, involving a line 
fence dispute, was upheld by the 
Court of Appeals on February 15, 
1973. 

The Appellate Division’s opinion 
was that a portion of Section 300 
of the Town Law relating to line or 
border fences was unconstitutional. 
It was ruled that a landowner who 
does not keep livestock cannot be 
forced to share the cost of building 
or maintaining a line fence for the 
benefit of a neighbor who does keep 
livestock. 

Another recent change in the line 


fence law was in the form of an. 


amendment to Section 40. Where a 
town has a sole appointed assessor, 
the assessor and members of the town 
board shall act as fence viewers. 
Where towns still have three asses- 
sors, any two may serve as fence 
viewers as previously provided. 

The balance of the Town Law as 
it pertains to line fences remains in 
effect, but the court action has re- 
sulted in some uncertainties which 
probably will have to be resolved 
in the courts. 

As previously suggested in this 
column, legislation is needed to cor- 
rect certain inconsistencies and to 
delineate more specifically the intent 
of line fence regulations. 


Keep Your 
Policies Renewed 


For it’s a fact, based on 1973 records, that: 


2/ people were tnjured every secoud. 
11,400,000 injured during the year. 
116,000 accidentally killed. 


1 person tu 1 was hospitalized 


from injury or sickness. 


The average length of stay was 
7.7 days at a cost of $135.54 per day. 


Wotor vehicle acecdent uo. 1 cause 


of death for 55,600 lives and 


2,000,000 disabled. 


Home accidents caused - 
4,000,000 people disabled. 


26,000 deaths. 


BENEFITS PAID 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Mildred Wickes, Cohoes, N.Y. _........... $1207.14 
Caught heel on step—broke ankle 

Donald Palmatier, Wellsville, N.Y. ... 1161.94 
Fell from ladder—broke collarbone 

Donald Fancher, Ouaquaga, N.Y. _........ 155.71 
Fell from wagon—broke rib 

John Kratts, Hinsdale, N.Y. .............. 
Fell against stove—cut scalp 

Orson Helms, Perrysburg, N.Y. _.......... 
Hit by hay bale—broke knee 

Charlotte Abbott, Genoa, N.Y. ......... 1165.70 
Tripped on rug—inj. leg 

Fred Pace’ Falconer, NIV. eee 2072.84 
Tripped over hose—broke knee 

Charles Smith, Ripley, N.Y. .................. 621.40 
_ Kicked by cow—broke ribs 

Walter Kirk, Chemung, N.Y. ............ 
Hit by lumber—injured knee 

JoAnn Spencer, New Berlin, N.Y. _...... 
Auto accident—mult. injuries 

Evelyn DeCelle, Chazy, N.Y. 
Slipped and fell—broke ankle 

Stanley Marshall, Cortland, N.Y. 
Hunting accident—shot hand 

Lyle Decker, Sr., Hamden, N.Y. _........ 
Auto accident—chest injury 

David Post, Hobart, N.Y. __.................... 
Motorcycle accident—inj. knee 


George Batchellor, Albion, N.Y. _........ $ 395.70 
Trampled by cows—broke ribs 

Donald Tubbs, Pulaski, N.Y. ............... 277.14 
Slipped on wet floor—inj. back 

Roy Monroe, East Springfield, N.Y. ... 307.86 
Knocked down by heifer—inj. ear 

Kenneth Phelix, Sr., Hopkinton, N.Y. ... 720.00 
Crushed by cow—inj. back 

Wilfried Eschmann, Canton, N.Y. _...... 310.01 
Splashed by disinfectant—inj. eye 

John Remmers, Jr., Schoharie, N.Y. .... 2834.31 
Fell thru barn floor—inj. back 

Harold Ball, Interlaken, N.Y. __............. 255.14 
Tree fell—broke foot 

Lois Leonard, Troupsburg, N.Y. .... 340.71 
Fell off wagon—inj. foot, hand 

Terry Brewer, Jasper, N.Y. _...... 
Truck accident—cut tendons 

Melon Norsic, Southampton, N.Y. 222.14 
Slipped from ladder—broke ribs 

Cecil Haggerty, Spencer, N.Y. ............ 1675.00 
Caught in PTO—broke elbow 

Dorothy Gordon, Newfield, N.Y. .......... 487.32 
Auto accident—head, chest injury 

William Nolan, Cambridge, N.Y. _......... 249.28 
Buried in silage—inj. knee 

Edith Pembroke, Walworth, N.Y. ........ 667.15 
Slipped and fell—broke foot 


These folks carry several North American 
policies. The combination of protection 
gave them large benefits when needed. 


Nunzio Chiavetta, Brant, N.Y. _.......... 
Auto accident—injured arm, head 
Mabel Keast, Crown Point, N.Y. __....... 
Pony reared—cut face 
James Swanston, Burke, N.Y. _............ 
Bike tipped over—cut thigh 
Leslie Goodman, Alexander, N.Y. ........ 1567.84 
Auto accident—broke jaw, hip 
Frank Frank, Frankfort, N.Y. 
Cut on saw—injured hand 
Gayland Walseman, Carthage, N.Y. __..... 
Loading cow on truck—internal injury 
Bruce Mattis, Croghan, N.Y. _.............. 
Truck accident—injured knee, neck 
Eleanor Boyd, Wadsworth, N.Y. . 
Auto accident—broke collarbone 
LeLand Avery, Cazenovia, N.Y. ............ 
Cable pliers slipped—broke teeth 
James Kubrich, Webster, N.Y. ........... 1075.30 
Fell- off elevator dock—broke wrist 

Stanley Malinowski, Lee Center, N.Y. . 310.71 
School bus accident—broke collarbone 

Reginald Horner, Phoenix, N.Y. _........ 243.32 
Pulling hay from mow—broke hand 

William Prichard, Stanley, N.Y. ........ 1810.00 
Fell—broke hip 

Melvin Pierpoint, Bullville, N.Y. _...... 2948.43 
Motorcycle acc.—broke back 


877.61 
342.16 


Leonard Nortier, Marion, N.Y. 1075.00 
Crate fell over—inj. leg 

Theresa Neamon, Arcade, N.Y. _.......... 1164.02 
Stepped on by cow—inj. foot 

Thomas Conrad, N. Java, N.Y. ........... 1163.44 
Thrown from tractor—broke ankle 

Edward Burton, Branchport, N.Y. ....... 692.19 
Auto accident—broke nose, jaw 

Alfred Ensminger, Jr., Mainesburg, Pa. 505.00 
Bumped head on beam—broke teeth 

G. Hulslander, Granville Summit, Pa. . 1138.56 
Fell off block of wood—internal inj. 

Delbert Potts, Montrose, Pa. _............ 205.00 
Hit by school bus—injured shoulder 

Fred Brink, Sussex, NJ. - 938.39 
Thrown from bulldozer—injured chest 

David Meirs, Il, Cream Ridge, N.J. 221.42 
Horse fell—broke arm 

Claire Oates, Shelburne Falls, Mass. ... 289.00 
Fell—inj. back 

Gerard Belanger, Caribou, Me. ............ 105.71 
Pinch bar slipped—injured eye 

E. Hendrickson, Fitswilliam Depot, N.H. 1162.99 
Caught in machine—inj. hand 

John Preston, Randolph Center, Vt. ... 314.52 
Fell off ladder—broke wrist 

Kim Bronson, Vergennes, Vt. 
Kicked by cow—broke finger 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


Y x vy 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 





DAIRYMAN’S 
SPECIAL 


Another quality product from 
“The Livestock 
Equipment Craftsmen” 


The Porcelainized Steel Trough 
on the STARCRAFT CPE-1 
Pressure Waterer carries our 
Lifetime Warranty against rust 
and corrosion, and assures 
plenty of clean fresh water. 
“Straight line’’ heat elements 
provide even heat distribution. 
Measures 2814” long, 2614" 
wide and 30” high. For details, 
see your dealer or write to: 


SS 
MT 
STARCRAFT. 


AGRI PRODUCTS OIVISION 


DEPT. 115 « GOSHEN, IND. 46526 


“Now what became of my Farm 
Wife News? | left it right here just 
a minute ago!”’ 


No ads. Filled cover-to-cover with sew- 
ing tips, recipes, household hints, dec- 
orating ideas, farm humor, spiritual 
thoughts and color photos—all gath- 
ered from farm women! $5/year, pub- 
lished monthly. Farm Wife News, 733 
N. Van Buren, Milwaukee WI 53202. 


"WORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Matching: pants, SashintSie tee $2.78 
Pants only........ 1.69 Shirts only.2=- 1.09 
Unlined jackets — Dark colors 36-42... $2.99 
“Heavy twill pants—28-32 ........ 1e75 
White shirts, small & med. 
Spec. 3 for $1.00 
Ladies Smocks S-M-L.............. 1.00 
Short counter jackets, 
AU RSIZOG eee ae U DEN aaa is 1.39 
Shopcoats — white, 
SIZELSS OM Ys hupacrie aa ee OO 


4 Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 

4No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 





GLUE 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
Box A-210 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 










FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
142" Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 
Button End — $3.50 pr. plus 50¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 


FARMERS - 


Dept. AA 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 











"BIG THREE" milk cooperatives ... Eastern, Dairylea and 
Nedco... have formed Empire Milk Producers Cooperative 
Bargaining Agency, Inc. to seek over-order milk prices. 

It represents about two-thirds of the producers supplying 
milk to the New York City market. 


PRICE OF GRAIN is such that one pound of milk will buy 
one pound of grain. Under this adverse price relationship, 
dairymen will be cutting back on grain... but remember to 
pour the coal to 'em the first 90 days of lactation. Vermont 
extension dairyman Stew Gibson is recommending grain-to- 
milk ratios of 1:1 during first 90 days. then 1:4 to day 200, 
and 1:6 from then to drying off. 


ESTATE TAXES would be modified ... and farmland 
appraisal at current use value for estate purposes... if 
H.R. 15435 is passed by Congress. Important to contact 
your congressman to support. 

CUSTOM RATES for combining corn this fall will be in the 
range of $15 to $20 per acre in western New York, 
area farmers. 


say 


FERTILIZER SUPPLY in U.S. expected to be up 8 percent 
this coming season over last year, but demand will be up 
even more... so price will be higher. ''Shortage'' 
involves supply compared to demand... 
than previously. 


not less material 


Get your supply in hand as early as possible. Price 
likely to be up by another 10 to 15 percent next spring. 


DRY BEANS (colored) should bring $20/cwt. 
white classes $20 to $25. 


this falio cand 


EUROPEAN ALFALFA BEETLE is latest bugaboo recently 
discovered in a few hayfields of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. It's one of three species of ladybug known to be 
destructive ... it has clobbered alfalfa from Denmark 

to Turkey. 


U.S. FARMS with cash receipts from farming of $100, 000 
or more annually account for only 3.8 percent of all 
(2,844,000) census ''farms,'"' but produce 46 percent of all 
cash receipts from farming. The one million farms (35.5 
percent of the total) having cash receipts of $20,000 or 
more produce 89 percent of all cash receipts. 


TREAT A COW with antibiotics when drying her off... 
has more influence on mastitis control than does the 
method used in drying her off. 
ers after a three-year study. 


this 


So report Cornell research- 


U.S. MILK OUTPUT in July was up a little from the same 
month in 1973 - first time in 22 months that it was above 
that of corresponding month a year earlier. 


NET INCOME for labor and nanagement per operator on 40 
New York poultry farms (figures summarized at Cornell 
University) in 1973 averaged $20, 828. 
labor incomes, and 9 had over $30,000. 


Six farms had minus 


PASTURE RENTAL rates in Northeast in 1974 averaged 
$4.65 per head per. per head per month, according to USDA study. 


JLHE REAL FACTS ABOUT FOOD" is name of USDA book- 
let with recent information on food prices and cost of 
living. Single copies available free from: Special Reports 
Division, Room 407-A, USDA, Washington, D.C. 20250. 


JAPANESE BEETLES have shown resistance to both 
chlordane and milky spore disease in Connecticut... 
indicating biological adaptation to both chemical pesticides 
and biological enemy. 


(P64 INCL. P16A & B; P66 INCL. P24 A & B; P76 INCL. P32 A-L; P66 INCL. P40 A & B; P64 INCL. P48 A & B) 


TE Tae el: ‘Hitch up to 


Massey at... 


NEW YORK 


Afton 
Bernett H. Decker 


Amsterdam 
H & M Equipment Co., Inc 


Antwerp 
Northrop Equipment Co. Inc. 


Ballston Spa 
Pettit Equipment, Inc. 


Bergen 
Kaiser-Wilcox 


Blossvale 


Jay's Sales & Service 
of Blossvale Inc. 


Canandaiqua 
Donald J. Howard 


Central Square 
Central Square Equipment 


Champlain 
Clinton Farm Supply 


East Williamson 
Ralph A. Verbridge, Inc. 


Eden 
Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 


Ithaca 
Ithaca Farm Equip. Inc. 


Kirkville 
Mabie Bros. Inc. 


La Fargeville 
C & J Implement Center Inc. 


Medina 
Ridge Equip. Co. Inc. 


Norwich 

R. D. Smith & Sons 
Penn Yan 

Penn Yan Ice 
Piffard : 

Parnell Sales & Service 
Valatie 

Heins Equipment Co., Inc 
Waterloo 

Finger Lakes Equipment 
Westfield 

Rammelt & Sons Inc. 
Wolcott 


Gavlin Bros. Farm Service, Inc. 





The MF 880. The big 8-bottom plow 
with hydraulic reset beams. Goes non- 
stop through stones, stumps and heavy 
trash. 16- or 18-inch bottoms. Maxi- 
mum clearance vertically, fore and 
aft, for easy trash flow-through. When 
you’ve got a big job, call on the plow 
that’s up to it. The MF 880. 


~ Dosomething 





about high costs. 


MF Loaders and Spreaders save on the 
high cost of fertilizer. 


Load and spread your own valuable livestock manure for 
increased crop production. 

All weather, all kinds of manure handling. Frozen chunks, 
tangled packs, dust dry or runny wet—depend on MF loaders 
and spreaders. They’re farmstead tested. Built for easy 
ceration. To work with your tractor. 

Choice of 3 loaders, 4 spreaders. Match to your power and 
livestock requirements. All loaders are low-profile for 
working in buildings. Yet they 
lift high to reach over fences, 
bunks, stalls. MF loaders are 
designed for high break-out 
and lift capacity. 

Spreaders have special 
steel sides to resist manure 
acids. Floors are Penta- 
treated. Boxes are low-profile, 


Standard High Lift 
Loaders MF 245 MF245 MF 235 MF 225 


Lift Cap. (lbs.) 1500 
Lift Height it’ 10’ 


Breakout 
Cap. (Ibs.) 4700 5200 3250 2500 


Bucket 18” makes 
extension 96” bucket 


18” makes’ 20” makes 


84” or 96” 80” bucket 
buckets 


tapered and flared for easy 
loading, unloading. Durable 
V-belt drives. Good choice 


Wide selection of attachments: 7’ dozer blade, push-off stacker, 
grapple fork, 8’ machinery boom, dirt plates, forklift, grille 
protector, square teeth 14” x 10”, auxiliary pumps. Note: Some 


attachments not available for all models. 


of attachments. 


MF 160 MF 205 


PTO MF 10 


Heaped cap. (bu.) 110 130 
Loading height 3912" 45” 
Upper beater — Std. 
Unloading speeds | 4 4 
Overall length 183” 183” 





MF 15 Grinder-Mixer saves on the 
high cost of feed. 


Using home-grown grain and hay saves time, hauling, 
labor, feed manufacturing cost. 

An all-crop, all-ration feed processor. Grain, hay, 
supplements and pre-mixes are precisely ground, 
completely mixed, then transported and delivered to 
the feed bunk or feeder. 

Wide, low concentrate hopper for fast, easy feeding. 
Optional split-second electronic scale for accurate 
weighing. Extra heavy drives are standard and 
safety protected throughout. You'll like the 
conveniences such as low-supplement platform, screen 
storage rack, folding hopper, inspection windows. 

See your Massey dealer for many more reasons why 


~ Hitchup 
to Massey. 


MFT 


Mix. tank cap. 96 bu. 
Hammermill 20” 

Knives 36 

Choice of 14 

10’ (with 3’ 
extension option) 
Pivot height (auger) 68” 


Screens 


Discharge auger 


Options: Feed Rolls, Infeed auger governor, 
Magnet, Hopper or auger feed, Wide flotation 
tires, Electronic scales. 











44 Ihe conveyor on my 

“@ New ldeaspreader’s gota 
full 2-year warranty! 
So I don’t worry anymore!” 


It has special D-667-J extra heavy duty chain with 20,000 
pound tensile strength. Standard equipment on either the 8%- 
or giant 10-ton New Idea spreaders. And optional on all other 
PTO models. 


And backed by the only full 2-year replacement warranty in 
the field. When you build spreaders as rugged as ours, you've 
just got to equip them with conveyor chains that match the load. 


Check for these extra strength features (standard on every 
New Idea PTO spreader) before you buy any make. Welded 
A-frame hitch to carry the heaviest loads. Friction disc slip 


clutch for positive drive protection. Heavy steel flare boards 
protect against damage during slambang loading. Heavy steel 
paddles or flails slice better, shred finer. Heavy duty gear box 
to handle heavy loads. And wood sides, bottom and end —all 
chemically treated for long life, and backed by our exclusive 
Warranty on Wood. 


See your nearby New Idea dealer. He offers the whole line... 
14 models including PTO and ground driven...single beaters, 
double beaters, cylinder/paddles, and flail-types. Plus op- 
tional endgates and pan attachment. Then go New Idea— 
and stop worrying. 


We make your job a little easier. 


Coldwater, Ohio 45828 
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And these New Idea dealers make buying a little easier. 


BOONVILLE ee ee 


ST eC 


ALBION 
ea ae 


aby Ma RTT Ae 
ALEXANDER Td Com eet yb Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
Alexander Equipment PAY 

Byron Enterprises, Inc. DEPOSIT 
AMSTERDAM POE LOR UL Sei LL 


GILBERTSVILLE 
pena Equip. & Excavating sig Beene mu Cl em SG) tea 
ie oe 


GOUVERNEUR 
Gouverneur Coop. Assn., Inc. LISBON 


eh) 
Donald E. Robinson & Sons 


SAR CTT 
Zakens Farm Equipment 


PU a 
Howard Landers 


LEICESTER 

Va Pests erm eee 
Imple. Co., Inc. 

aaa) 

Farms Mazourek, Inc. 


Say] 

Pagano Tractor & Impl., Inc. 

Geo. & Betty Kentner 
Farm Supplies NICHOLS 


Mee re) Ly SYRACUSE 


Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
mle at ae 


PEN eeM Cle rd NORTH COHOCTON 


Florida Implement Co., Inc. 


Ut 
WET 


AVO 
Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 


BAINBRIDGE 


Bainbridge Tractor Sales, Inc. 


BALDWINSVILLE 
R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. 


yas 
Helm Agric. Equipment 


RIS VE 
Jay’s Sales & Service, Inc. 


CANANDAIGUA 
Coryn Farm Supplies 


ey War eet hs 
Om Lg 


pee) 
MACE mr eum. Dg 


CINCINNATUS 
McKee Equipment Co. 


ma bet 
TCM ee Cae meu DCTS 
Co., Inc. 


CLYMER 
ram riled 


COBLESKILL 
eee MC eae ae ee 


DE RUYTER 


H. W. Cook Farm Service, Inc. 


a Sea 
Harvey H. Pfennig, Inc. 


ae eae 
0’Meal Tractor, Inc. 


PE aa 
Homer Fassett 


eet 


AUC em) ) a 


GENOA 
Barnhart & Franklin 


HARPURSVILLE 
E. E. Mathews & Son 


HOLLAND 
Lewis Machinery Service 
BPs he MT yb Gg 


HORNELL 
Thacher Bros. 


JAMESTOWN 
CeCe ey dh 


aaa 
Craner Tractor & Impl. Co. 


Wd 43 
Bullock’s Hardware 


LOWVILLE 
Foster Millard 


eae eas 
Kyle Farm Machinery 


aaa ae 
SOC a i a 


MELROSE 
Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 


MENDON 
Saxby Implement Co. 


MONTOUR FALLS 
Pleasant View Farms 


Robert Miller Co. 


aT 
Chenango Ford Tractor, Inc. 


ONEONTA 
Oneonta Tractor Sales 


PERRY 
Kelly’s Garage 


al4aaes 
Phelps Farm Service, Inc. 


SALEM 
Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 


SANDY CREEK 
Krakau Impl. Co., Inc. 


Esa 
Lege ene) 


a ee RRS 
Paul F. Culbert & Sons 


WESTERNVILLE 
C. Finsters Garage 


sya aa 
Joseph LaPorte 


aye aaa 
daly Supply & Produce Co., 
ilo 


ame 
Manwaring Equipment Co. 
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BEER OUUCEIN GS UE orate re cate ec 
most problem-proof Pe eae spreader owners say bother 


Broken chains. Our worm drive helps 


manure spreaders apron chains last 50% to 80% longer. Tesis 


ey x prove it. 

Damaged sides? No problem. All 500 
® since the pitchfork. boxes are rugged. In fact, on metal-sided 
models, box sides are guaranteed for life. If 
sides ever rust through—we replace them 
free! (Models 530, 540, 550 and 555 belonc- 
ing to original owner. Labor not included.) 

Uneven spreading—a big hang-up. So 
we mount paddles at a greater angle (and 
use extra paddles per foot of shaft) for a 
more even pattem left, right...and center. 

Twisted boxes? Our “A-frame” pulls 
straight from hitch to axle. Even with rough 
terrain and heavy loads, the box holds up. 
No stress. No shock. No bending. 

Other breakthroughs: Square beater shafis 
(for extra strength). Curved paddle claws 
for aggressive handling of tough, frozen 
manure. Beefed-up PTO’s with double the 
capacity (for high hp tractors). And infinite 
hydraulic apron speeds (555 only). 

see the 500 “Better Bear Claws.” Eight 
models. Trailing or truck-mounted. At your 
IH® dealer now. 
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NEW YORK 

dams 

C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
ddison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
kron 

Blew Equipment, Inc. 
angor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 


on 
Coleman Farm Supply 
atavia 
Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 


Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
anandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
anastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
andor 

Farm Equipment Store 


anton 
Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Inc. 
azenovia 
J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
herry Valley 
Hayner Bros., Inc. 
onquest 


Burke's Hardware & Garage, Inc. 
ortland 
Maxon International, Inc. 
ansville 
K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
ast Amherst 
H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
alconer 
Kafferlin International Sales, Inc. 


edonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
asport 

Lisle & Ricker 
eneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
erkimer 

S. C. Legg, inc. 
udson Falls ee 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
inderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
ing Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
elrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
lendon \ 

Saxby Implement Corp. 


iddleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
illbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
illerton 


S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
orth Java 

Ortner’s 
eonta 

West End Implement Co. 


ry 
Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
ochester 


Rochester Tractor, Inc. 


Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
angerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
bheca Falls 
_ Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
pringville 

Lamb & Webster, Inc. 
racuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
neresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
atertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
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OUR COVER 


Most farmers have at least one snowmobile 
for winter fun...and business errands like 
checking on distant livestock. Photo: Robert 
Coombs. 
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The Agway 
Guardian Milk Program 
is more than jugs of detergent 


It’s a complete program. Methods, equipment, technical assistance and a full 
array of cleansers and sanitizers. It’s a program of choices. Meaning you'll 
have the options to fit it to your unique situation. And, it’s a program of 
laboratory testing. Agway will test your water and recommend chemicals and 
methods to match. Free. So, you'll have an approach to sanitation that’s 
more than hit-or-miss. It’s preventive. It’s income protection. All the way 
from cow to bulk tank. Couldn’t you use this insurance? Find out more. 

Call Agway today. 


AGWAY 
GUARDIAN es 
MILK PROG RAM , 1964-1974 





CURIE SLM 
tough to get a good crop 
Na Ue ee 


Hoffman Mixed Drainage Formula is the modern approach to 
achieving maximum forage yields from fields with varying drainage... 
and where it’s difficult to get good stands and yields of straight alfalfa. 

We combine several improved and hardy alfalfa varieties that 
are particularly well adapted for New York, New England and the 
high altitudes of Pennsylvania. No common alfalfa is included. 

For spots in the field where alfalfa will not do well, we include 
improved varieties of Birdsfoot-Trefoil. Several strains of timothy 
make a balanced legume-grass formula. 

Hoffman Mixed Drainage Formula is only one of 14 outstanding 
blends—each designed to produce bigger crops of better forage—and 
to fit your type of soil and management. See Your Hoffman Seed Man 
for details. 








A. H. Hoffman Seeds, Inc. 


LANDISVILLE (Lancaster Co.), PA. 17538 
Pennsylvania’s No. 1 Farm Seed Specialist 
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Break away to higher yields in 
1975 with these Trojan hybrids: 


TXS85: Adaptable to a wide range of growing conditions. Outstanding stalk 
strength. Small, tough cob for great combining. High test weight and shellout. 


TX90: Makes good use of fertilizer, and can take higher plant populations. 
Especially suited to heavy soils. Grain quality is tops. Large, heavy kernels and small 
cobs makes this a great combine corn. 


TX92: Excellent for grain or silage. Very stress tolerant. Produces well in drier 
areas. High test weight, bronze colored grain. Equally good for picker or combine 
harvest. 


TXS92: Promises to be one of the really great hybrids. Healthy, vigorous plants 
with dark green, broad leaves. Beautiful bronze grain, with heavy test weight and 
great feed quality. Very drought and disease tolerant. 


TXS94: Great yields, fast dry down, small cobs, and a super sheller. Best yield 
potential of any Trojan hybrid of under 100 days maturity. 


Your “Breakaway” dealers in New York: 


DEALER ADDRESS CITY PHONE DEALER : ADDRESS CITY PHONE 

Andy Acomb Rt. 2 Arkport 607/295-7983 Norman Nadeau, Jr. Glenburnie Rd. Putnam Station 518/547-8296 
Ag Equipment 7615 Lewiston Rd. Oakfield 716/948-3511 Ed Pease Gorham 315/596-5200 
Larry Atkinson Rt. 1 Box 83 Richville 315/347-2787 Matthew Prill Rt. 2 Springfield 607/264-6377 
Rudolph Blesy 9993 Trevett Rd. Boston 716/941-5102 Paul Reukauf Houghton 716/567-8865 
Boss Farm Supply Rt. 1 Cape Vincent 315/654-6084 Charles Salm Summit Rd. Middleville 315/845-8763 
Lloyd Brown, Jr. Rt. 3 Marathon Benjamin Sanger West Chazy 018/846-7385 
James Burkhardt, Sr. 10928 Griswold Rd. Darian 116/547-2241 Donald Sharpe Rt. 6 Auburn 315/252-7636 
Louis Bush ~ Delphi Rd. Cazenovia 315/662-7049 Elmer Sheffer S. 3324 Abbott Rd. Buffalo 116/822-1892 
Pat Casey Rt. 2 Fort Ann 518/638-8810 Alvin & Jane Sherman Rt. 8 West Edmeston 315/855-7590 
Alson Caswell, Sr. Rt. 1 Carthage 315/493-0049 Richard Shlotzhauer Rt. 1 Mohawk 315/866-4449 
Paul Curtis Preston Hill Rd. Earlville 315/691-2883 Jackson Slane 11255 Transit Rd. Wyoming 116/584-3781 
Ed Damin Rt. 5 St. Johnsville 518/568-7567 Horace Smith Rt. 1 Trumansburg 607/387-9872 
James Daniel Rt. 1 Warsaw 716/796-5502 Gordon Stoddard 1675 Porterville Rd. East Aurora 

Irving Ellsworth 1492 Turke Hill Fairport 716/223-1135 Edward Swartz Eleanor Drive Castleton 918/732-7420 
Ronald Eygnor Rt. 2 Wolcott 315/594-2837 Donald Taylor 218 Seneca St. Chittenango 315/687-9270 
Gary Giles 276 Quaker Rd. Scottsville 716/889-3571 Ken Tuttle N. Turnpike Rd. Sherburne 

Rod Grogan Miller Rd. Holland Patent 315/865-4163 Eugene Ulatowski 105 Didion Lancaster 716/684-5360 
Gary Hagen BIk Lake Rd. Hammond 315/375-4497 Charles Van Etten Rt. 2 Van Etten Rd. Gowanda 716/532-4016 
Herschel Handschuh Redwood 315/482-9092 Robert Wagner Tiller Ra. Munnsville 315/495-3664 
Maurice Herron Belleville 315/846-5415 Don Weaver Rt. 8 S. New Berlin 607/859-2451 
Ralph Hooker Rt. 1 Brushton 918/529-5470 Walt Weaver Darrow Rd. Sprakers 918/673-2290 
Gurden Hurlburt Evans Rd. Holland Patent 315/827-4676 Wyoming Farm Supply Wyoming 716/495-6493 
Darrell Kehoe Kehoe Rd. Sandy Creek Donald Young Rt. 2 Medina 716/765-9080 
Raymond Lane Cherry Valley 607/264-7176 Chester Zelazny #1 Fitchr Chapel Rd. Medina 716/798-3953 
Weldon Lawrence, Jr. Rt. 3 Mound Rd. Waterloo 315/539-8021 Lawrence Diver, RSM 7840 Maple Str. Basom 116/762-8267 
Roger Manning Franklinville 716/676-3677 Robert Burke, RSM 04 Ashwood Ave. — Whitesboro 315/736-8569 
Karl Maxwell Rt. 291 Marcy 315/865-4033 Robert Fisher, RSM Rt. 1 Madrid 315/322-4407 
S. Merriman & D. Edick +Sanger Hill Rd. Waterville 315/841-4375 Lynn Loken, DM 2500 Kingston Rd. York, PA 717/751-5973 
Dean Mikalanas Rt. 12 Sherburne 607/674-9431 


Atlantic Div. Hdqrts., 2550 Kingston Rd., York, Pa. 17402 Lynn Loken, DSM 





A subsidiary of pfiver Inc. 


© Trojan Seed Company, 1974. All rights reserved. 


Trojan 


New York 
Farm Wife 


on Panel 


Jacqueline Furber, a farm wife 
from Wolcott, New York, will par- 
ticipate in a panel discussing “How 
Farm Women 


Can Work To- 

gether for the 
Benefit of the = 
Family Farm” at aon | 
the National a 
Farm Women’s J 
Forum, to be SN 


held in Milwau- x 
kee, November § 4 aK ~ 
12-14. About 

2,000 farm wom- 

en from across the country are ex- 
pected. 

Mrs. Furber is co-chairman of 
Women for the Survival of Agri- 
culture in Wayne County. She says, 
“For the past two years our group 
has been actively involved in many 
phases of the agricultural industry 
of our state. We are concerned that 
others outside of agriculture too of- 
ten make decisions which affect our 
lives and make farming more dif- 
ficult. It is not impossible to make 
those decisions ourselves if only we 
step forward.” 

The Forum is sponsored by Farm 
Wife News magazine, a national 
publication for rural women with 
editorial offices in Milwaukee. 





CHOSE FARMING 


Paul Blair grew up on a dairy farm 
near Gouverneur, New York, but left 
to spend 15 years at a series of ac- 
tivities . . . college (BA in political 
science), a tour of duty in military 
service, and various jobs. Just before 
returning to the home farm, he spent 
five years in Albany, New York, 
working with the Division of the 
Budget. 

However, he had always liked 
farming, and decided to buy the 
home place when his father indicated 
a desire to retire. “A farmer,” Paul 
comments, “can set up his own goals 
. .. any bureaucracy forces you into 
a mold in the search for success . . . 
a sort of one-dimension lifestyle. 
It’s good to be able to change income 
without getting a promotion!” 

Mrs. Blair (Fay) was also trained 
in political science, and presently 
is director of federal and state aid 
programs for St. Lawrence County. 

The Blairs moved into dairying 
slowly, first using an existing. barn 
with 27 stanchions . . . then late in 
1973 moving the milking herd into a 
43-stanchion barn addition that is 
115 feet long and nearly 37 feet 
wide. The building has three inches 
of rock-wool type insulation in the 
sidewalls, six inches in the ceiling. 
A 20X70 Harvestore is the latest 
addition to the growing business. 

Lifetime farmers have often won- 
dered if the grass is greener on the 
other side of the fence . . . here’s 
a couple who chose farming as pref- 
erable to the supposed advantages 
of urban work and living. — G.L.C. 


American Agriculturist, November, 1974 





“My Tingleys are so light and comfortable 
I feel like I forgot to put them on’ 


Tingleys add only a few 
ounces to your feet. Yet 
they completely protect 
you from mud and snow. 
Extra weight is tiring; take 
it off with Tingley. 
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NEW YORK 
ADAMS - 0-02 eh ee es Agway Co-op, Inc. 
ADAMS CENTER Queens Farms Supply Store 
ALBANY!) see. Albany Agway Co-op, Inc. 
AGWEGANY. 2 $e) See Sn ot i eee Allegany Agway 
ALTAMONT oes tetiey ce se ates Altamont Agway 
AMSTERDAMs 2.20mi) oe tee Agway Farm Store 
AMSTERDAM isnt otter ee cede ee none Miller's 
AUBURN joa Auburn Agway Farm & Home 
AUBURN 2 ees Orie ae The Liberty Store 
AVON Store cee REE ere Avon Agway 
BAINBRIDGE ....... - Lockwood Dept. Store 
BALDWINSVILLE ....... Baldwinsville Agway 
BARAVIAY sickest Get Batavia Agway 
BATAVIA. 5). - 57. Cultrara DiSalvo Shoe Store 
BARHECi aie os choy as . Harold’s Army & Navy 
BADE acess kcoeet) oa erecta tree: M. J. Ward & Son 
BEEMONT iit ooo eae ar! Wayne Feed Supply Co. 
BINGHAMTON ...... .- Fowler, Dick & Walker 
BRIDGEHAMPTON .... . Bridgehampton Agway 
BRONX eer cee ete a roe atti leer, Bob-Arts A/N 
CAIROP er cc cht ake ee oes eae ciate ae Cairo Shoe 
CALEDONIA 2. 22.2: William Hamilton & Son 
CALRICOON Hasan eee rae Frank Popolillo 
CANANDAIGUA . . . Charles Outhouse Feed & Coal 
CANANDAIGUA ...... - Joe Valvanos Dry Sup. 
CANDOR) Hits kc att os fs Ward & Vanscoy, Inc. 
CANTONS tna fo Northern N.Y. Bulk Milk Prod. 
CHATEAUGAY . Chateaugay Coop. Mktg. Assn. 
CHATEAUGAY sia ee re oe ines Agway, Inc. 
CHATHAM csr cet rete ue Brown Shoe Co. 
CHATHAM oo tober falter p esa 2 kare B. H. Delson Co. 
CHAZYecoiat ink eae Wayne Feed Supply Co., Inc. 
CHURGCHVILEES 25 eet ae Churchville Agway 
GUAVERACKe- sate tro ees eens Agway, Inc. 
CLINTON CORNERS . Clinton Corners Store Agway 
COBEESKIL a. Sa ee. Cobleskill Agway 
COBEESKIRIS 2. apt Schoharie Co. Co-op. 
COHOES are. cusce cart esarae oie Ueto eka - Cramer’s 
COOPERSTOWN ..... . Pugliese Shoe Service 
CORNING #2) Se rte Harold’s Army & Navy 
CORNING i egieae tet ean: Agway Div. of Foodmart 
CORTEAND i initg cay ene ee ee Farm Line, Inc. 





Knee-hi WOMEN’S 


MUK LUK 


CORTLAND /3) 3) He <Ste e s Sarvay Shoe Store 
CUBA 5 oie aie eee iad ono Cuba Agway 
DANSVILLE ~ . 0-985 2k i. Dansville Agway 
DANSVILLE....-...:- Dansville Farm Supply 
DANSVIDRE Reet ee sip Perry Shoe Service 


DEWIUTiliscas = wire gk ere Rochester Shoe Store 
DOLGEVILLE ..-.-..-. Producers Co-op. Inc. 
DRYDEN oes beats See eke Dryden Agway 
DUNDEE See tn es tich (oes Oo ie aS Dundee Agway 


EAST AURORA’. ow) eee Reynold’s Agway 


FAST: CONGORD™ seein en Shamel Mlg. Co. 
FLMIRA+ 32 foi ores eee Ss Harold’s Army & Navy 
EU MIRA 2 tie eee ried kh ene ee Mr. Panosian’s 
EEMIRA i te6 sah 7 ee tart oe Savino Shoe Store 
ENDICOTT. .5: = ree Chamber’s Shoe Store 
EVANS MILLS ...... Evans Mills Agway Co-op. 
FAIRPORT. G00 ihe ae ee eee Fairport Agway 
FALCONER is aie koh Ere Falconer Agway 
FALCONER) - = oe George’s Shoes 
FORT EDWARD........-. Fort Edward Agway 
EORT PEAIN) 82-2] eae Parr’s Shoe Store 
ERANKEINVIELE: en eae cues Franklinville Agway 
FREDONIA ....-:- Pomfret C&E Grape Growers 
FREDONIAG “3% 7) Siar ey tees Shearer’s 
FULTON .--.-.:--: Fulton Agway Co-op., Inc. 
FULTON LiF Narr ak gare eR L. W. Harris Store 
GASPORM 32%) =o.) or eee Lockport Agway 
GENEVA ies: rates re, Aas rik Geneva Agway 
GENEVAGS > co sores arene E. E. Miller & Son 
GOUVERNEUR ......- Gouverneur Co-op. Assn. 
GOUVERNEUR .. 5. 2s Sol Kaplan’s Inc. 
GRANVILLE. -.. 2. .=... Granville Agway 
GREENE: teen Creer ee oie Bee Greene Agway Co-op. 
GREENE eo. 0) on ie erations Miller’s Shoe Store 
GREENWICH) eocc ae Greenwich Supply 
GREENWIGH exact en ect Pratt’s Clothing 
GROTON i ee ee Groton Agway Feed Co. 
HAMIETON . 2it3 Sah en eae. John’s Shoe Shop 
HEMEOGKi os. oie eA Hemlock Agway 
HERKIMERS se S344 3rcr., cones Agway Co-op. 
HOLCOMB: ares i Se) sete Holcomb Agway 
HOLLAND-PATENT .... . Holland-Patent Agway 
HOMER sso Sem = Homer Men's & Boys’ Store 
HORNELL) ba cee Jacob Shoe Store 


HORNELL... . 


LaPiana Shoe Store 


HORSEHEADS ........... Elmira Agway 
HORSEHEADS ........ Marshall’s Feed Mill 
TEHAGA Sale reriae ean re Harold’s Army & Navy 
INHACA iar race sete Ithaca Agway Farm Store 
DAMES TOWN ie gal oa Se Arcade Shoes 
JAMESTOWN): =° 2: -a3% 2. C. L. Carnahan Corp. 
JAMESTOWN as a. co ca eae Herbert's Shoes 
AMES TOWN es us eet oe es Roselle Shoes 
PAIMES FO WIN tito am eel tare eee aes Roselle Shoes 
JEFFERSONVILEE kiln 2 SS ae, Karl Sauer 
JOHNSON CITY... hose . . . Rasco Shoes 
JOHNSTOWN . . - Fonda: Johnstown Agway 
JOHNSTOWN... .. , Eacker & Gallery 
KNOWLES VILLE so acorns © ns Knowlesville Agway 
PIBERDYc = Sheree Sas oe Liberty Agway Co-op. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR. ... . Siegel’s Dept. Store 
LOCKPORTS ee eee cs Sats ko Pars Shoes Inc. 
LOWVILEE ers obe e Lowville Farmers Co-op. 
LYONS year eee ein . Paliotti Shoe Store 
EXONS tise ee aor Smart's Agway Serv. 
LNONS HRS hotel tn os aka te Tri County Feed, Inc. 
MACEDON Uwe unendeetee he Townsend Grocery 
MALONE soe os ohare Agway, Inc. 
MALONE a aioe fA, 5 oe Collins Feed Store 
MALONESS 20 2n cas Malone Feed & Farm Supply 
MARATHON 622205 vy oe AT Marathon Agway 
MATTYDALE 7-052 <- Rochester Shoe Co. 
MAY. VUE Ee pair a A aod ne Tee Shearer’s Store 
MEDINA: oqccsoere ts te Baughn’s Shoe Store 
MEDINA oct PM etatire oo epee Metz Bros. 
PADUA noe. re aegis ghee 8 ine! Wolk’s Men’s Store 
MEXICO. 3-3 . Ontario Feed & Grain Co-op. 
MIDDLETOWN . Middletown Agway Farm & Home 

Store 
MILLBROOK . Miller’s Farm & a. aot 
MEGLERTON tet et ce ee Inc. 
MIEEERTONE ¢ ai5cdi- becs--ooe: John Clark Giga haere 
MILGERTON: 2 f° 225. |. a 4) Bernard Jacobs 
MIERER TONS oo te tse eke eee Saperstein’s 
MONTGOMERY . . . Montgomery Agway Co-op. Inc. 
MONTOURSEALES Qe ee iy -cein 6 ae Guild Bros. 
MORAVIA. ... 2 606 oe Jennings Dept. Store 
MORAVIA’=.. 2( 222) a. . Moravia Agway Co-op. 
MOUNT UPTON ....... Mount Upton Agway 
NEWARKGC tie eh Phil’s Shoe Store 
NEWARK: 2 eon? Sy Newark Agway Co-op. 
NEW. BEREING: (552.5). aa an |. L. Richer Co., Inc. 
NICHOLS esterase SO ah Nichols Agway Co-op. 
NORTH: CHIE oe. ee ieee Higbie Farm Supply 
NORTH COLEINS2."~ 2 an North Collins Agway 
NORWICH 4 i245) bo eres Agway Supply Center 
NUN DAS ro et bere tt, ora a, ee ok Nedco 
OGDENSBURG ot . Ogdensburg Agway 
OLEAN ao 5 ie se asin pen val fo MII ten pee calle os Lester Shoes 
OLEANG 22). oto ht ee ee Martino’s Shoes 
OUEAN- Sh 2a ee Stone’s Shoe Store 
ONTARIO {Sora aa Hermann’s Agway 
OSWEGO irre ath crate ao. Modern Shoe Service 
OSWEG One a hws nein fe Oswego Agway 
OSWEGO Gti et eee ee Vona Shoe Store 
OWEG Oil oe rok os ee A. J. Hollenbeck & Son 
OWEGO®: 2 Sees eo ele ee Owego Agway 
PAINTED’ POST.) 5-0. 2's a Tallman Dept. Store 
PALMYRA: 22 3255 422) ..0 .Palmyra Agway 
PAWEING oo Rv eons rraple ae Agway, Inc. 
PENNiVANH Gio vote cone re Penn Yan Agway 
BENING YVAN beet edt reer thes Penn Yan Ice 
PERRY i. 3 oho eat aie ote ae oats Perry Agway 
PERU net eer i tees es Agway, Inc. 
PINE: BUS Hes ioccme oped i toes he ty Pine Bush Agway 
PINE-PEAINS eat ce cee ae ees Agway, Inc. 
PORT) GHESTER? i.e ea oe ee Sam’s A& N 
REDS GREEK reson a ee Viele’s Inc. Agway 
RED: HOOK 2v5 v5... Red Hook Farmers Co-op Assn. 
RIVERHEAD......... Riverhead Agway, Inc. 
ROGHESTER. 56 3) ie Ruben’s Royal Uniforms 
ROMER eri te ae Phillipson Army & Navy 
ROME crriees, acneen erie Townsend Shoe Store 
SAVAMANGCA. ono Ss eae es Mason’s Shoes 
SCHAGHTICOKE .- Hoosac Valley Farmers Exchange 
SCHENECTADY... .. Henry’s Cleaners & Tailors 
SGHENECTADY2 i625 rnp ee nes Rudnick Corp. 
SCGHENEVUS. <2. came eae eer Milton Brandow 
SCIPIO. CENFER VS - sue. Krueger Feed & Supply 
SHERBURNE) 3. 200.40. 50 Sherburne Agway 
SHERMAN roc <a tues a Jack’s Saddle Shop 
SIDNEVice rig se es as Smart Bootery 
SKANEATELES . Roland’s Men’s & Boys’ Store 
SOUTMOED gece tee ernst eee ot Agway, Inc. 
SPENCERPORT..... . . Village Shoe Store 
SPRINGVIELE Ce ya) 6 et ee Concord Agway 
SPRINGVIBUE > Ss ere oe ee Maxon’s Shoes 
SYRAGCUSEset eu aaa eee DeJulio A & N 
SYRACUSE ce ects hore a Lewis Uniform Co. 
TRO Voss ee a boa cee Ne ene Pressman’s A & N 
WEI CA ee oP hye) EP See 2 Centolella Bros. 
UTICA at Go ceat tie tank ee ek, Mr. Panosian’s 
CITING As peste le he ce Sh eee ees bg Revere Shoes 
UTICAG So ose tie. sere: Schecter’s Clothes 
WTI CA tee 2 eat: tee ope orev Seneca Boot 
VERNONGr oe: ee ee eee Vernon Army & Navy 
WALTON 0 eee i ee Cetta Bros. Shoe Store 
WARSAW hice Ryans ees Van Slykes Shoes Inc. 


WASHINGTON MILLS. .- 


WASHINGTONVI 
WATERTOWN . 
WATERTOWN . 
WATERTOWN . 
WATERTOWN . 


WATERTOWN . . . . 


WELLSVILLE . 
WELLSVILLE 

WESTVALE . . 
WHITESVILLE . 


WHITNEY POINT 


. Washington Mills Agway 
PUG cero ek. Washingtonville Agway 
Agway Farm Store 
Max Alpert, Inc. 
Up eo ara eg Apex Military Supply 
cee Cait ones 1 Walter H. Bisnett, Inc. 
. Jefferson Bulk Milk Co-op. 
By ge Se igs Ludden Shoe Store 
Wellsville Agway 
See Rem eet ce Rochester Shoe Store 
sabe mene oh Ste Morley’s Hardware 
fil hee Hide yp kre Os Ken’s Clothing 


CONNECTICUT 
BETHE rele eee, crate rae cee er, Agway, Inc. 
BLOOMFIELD? sas Bloomfield Farmers Exch. 
BRIDGEPORT: hccusce et = Fairfield Clothing Co. 
BRIDGEPORT 7c hae eee Liberty A & N Store 
CANAAND Zeta cette tie eos Bob's Clothing 
DANBUR Vin cunt Soe a la eens Markoff’s 
EAST HARTFORD... .. - Industrial Uniform Co. 
ELLINGTON sraicone ee, iene Ellington Agway 
ENEIEED fcssiaee erty stars . Bull Pen, Inc. 
ENFIELD Hse ae Ge fetes E. C. Allen’s Sons 
ENFIELD ae iio cht gir ee Vincent’s Apparel 
GLASTONBURY... ..-.- - A. Kamin’s Dept. Store 
GLASTONBURY.....------:-: Lynn's Shoes 
HARTEORD oie ee ee eee Sam’s A& N 
LERCGHEIERD ceeet et ee ater: H. K. Webster 
NEWMILFORD) o-oo ai Agway, Inc. 
NIANTIG Go asa oy: tet eters Shoe Centre 


NORTH FRANKLIN 


NORWALK . . 


Red Rose Farm Service, Inc. 
. Bargain World 


PUTNAM ... . Putnam Farmers Coop. Assn. Inc. 
SAY BROO Kaos ee en ey en Greenberg’s 
FAFTVILEE = (223: Eldredge Hardware Co., Inc. 
TORRINGTON: 2 oe 2 Agway, Inc. 
TORRINGTON oo Gee ne Ruwet & Sibley Corp. 
WAT ERR BUR Vicccatt reiet aces homies cote Joel’s Shoe Box 
WEST HARTFORD} 22 3 ou. Bazilian’s 
WEST. SPAEFORD ce 2. sea ee re National Stores 
WIEDIMANTIG=: cig oe : . Mackey’s 
VANTIG ot renga Re i bat, tae geen toreg ts Agway, Inc. 
MAINE 
AUBURN Gail. of ho eat ee ly Ge cee Agway, Inc. 
AUGUSTA. ... . . . . . Boghosian Shoe Outlet 
BANGOR ..... The Carter Feed & Farm Supply 
BREWERGS i isn) ee e's Malin Agway, Inc. 
CARIBOU) saad feos ie. Holmes Shoe Repair 
CARIBOU sen ee oa! et Village Cobbler 
CUMBERLAND ....... Crossroads Equip. Co. 
DOVER-FOXCROFD sj, eee Penquis Surge 
KRUEBERY = ore. pa . Kittery Trading Post 
LEWISTON G os ay . Lamey Wellehan Co. 
PRESQUE ISLE .... . Maine Potato Growers, Inc. 
SABATTUS ose cana Stevens Feed & Hardware 
SKOWHEGAN (6.0. see). ¢ Bore Agway, Inc. 
WATERVIELES Oe Pty sper J. E. McCormick & Son 
WINSEOW 2 zerts ones" Agway, Inc.—Winslow Store 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ADAMS 34. ie eee ee ei Oe ee F. Bernat 
AMHERST ..... Amherst Farmers Supply, Inc. 
BOSTON: See. -cie cine Geta Sauce Mickey Finn 
BOSTON fis Shee emily rag Sam's Outlet 
BROCKTON... . . Brockton Uniform Co. 
CAMBRIDGE --. 3... . Eastern Uniform Co. 
FITCHBURG . United Coop. Farmers, Inc. 
FLORENGE, oy a eens West Clo. Center, Inc. 
FRANKEING Sis oc ee Dee Pisini Shoes 
GARDNER ....... ‘ . Dow Shoe Store 
GLOUCESTER...) .22—- . Karem Army & Navy 
GREAT BARRINGTON. ....... .- Agway, Inc. 
GREENGIEL Das se Farm Bureau Assn. 
GREENFIELD . .Greenfield Farmers Coop. Exchange 
HARDWICK . . . Hardwick Farmers Co-op Exchange 
HAVERHILL... . . Benedetti’s Shoe Store 
HINGHAM) ay oe Fee ae aig Hitchcock Shoes, Inc. 
HOLDEN ..-.......-.. __. Agway, Inc. 
HOLYOKE) eye eae N. Bail Shoe Store 
LEE a tne) eters Aas say gy, SRS Repeeieaaa seat Ben’s 
DEE gc treet: ee sae tiny oe Coen Jack’s Dept. Store 
YIN Nesp oss ee ea inte teeta Simons Uniforms 
MANSFIELD... . . Mansfield Feed & Farm Supply 
METHUEN) 5) 5 oo. Sas res Daher’s Shoe Store 
MILEORD see ee) Smith the Shoeman, Inc. 
NEW BEDFORD so) (mia Agway, Inc. 
NEW. BEDFORD..2)) .. 2 Poyant’s Shoe Store 
NORTHAMPTON ..........- Agway, Inc. 
NORTHAMPTON ...........- |. Fine, Inc. 
NORTHAMPTON Ted’s Boot Shop, Inc. 
PEGDSEIBED a Sle 2c ee Agway, Inc. 
PUETSEIELD 4. aes Jim’s House of Shoes 
PEETSELERD tats cee vrat ot Tae Pittsfield Shoe Box 
SHERBURNE FALLS. .... . Agway, Inc. 
SOUTH! GRAFTON: (ete 6 eee Agway, Inc. 
TURNERS FALLS .........- Rooney's Shoes 
WESTFIELD his Oe See a ae, Agway, Inc. 
WESTEIEED: 4 suena’. yada cee Methe’s Feed & Supply 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CEAREMONT? 3) ae ficient: toes 23 Agway, Inc. 
CONGORD ibs). cumigt cin mito ce se Pa gE Agway, Inc. 
CONCORD ... . Merrimack Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
MANCHESTER ..... . .LeBlanc’s Shoe Store 
MILEORD! tito = tai es Agway, Inc. 
NASHUA chose. Morey’s Uniforms 
WALPOLE®. =..°. ¢ as R. N. Johnson, Inc. 


WEST LEBANON _ Upper Valley, Feed Supply, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND 


GRANS TO Nae SG cigeu oe eee, Park Shoe Store 
EAST GREENWICH ...... Silverman Shoe Store 
PAWTRUCKED 22 2 te ttre eee Saltzman’s, Inc. 
WESTERLY = 2. 2) Wiehe Agway, Inc. 
VERMONT 
BARRE ot-mie es ain rns The R. L. Clark Store, Inc. 
BRATTLEBORO ..;. = .-5 +). Sam's Dept. Store 
BRATILEBORORa fio edhe eae eae Agway, Inc. 
BRIDPORT Eta . Francis Broughton 
BRIDPORT: eee eat Huestis Farm Supplies 


CHESTER DEPOT..... R. B. Erskine Feed Store 
ENOSBURG FALLS Agway, Inc. 
ESSEX JUNCTION . Essex Junction Agway, Inc. 
HIGHGATE CENTER . O. C. McCuin & Son 


LYNDONVILEE toe 2052 ae Agway, Inc. 
MIDDLEBURY 0) 2 ete. Abram’s Dept. Store 
MIDDLEBURY... oogesic el 4 Be Agway, Inc. 
MIETONG\: [2° =o, Milton General Store, Inc. 
MONTPELIER . . . H. K. Webster Stores of Vermont 
NEWPOR Teciis cep - Mies ttaae ss Agway, Inc. 
NEWPORT .... - HL P. Hood & Sons Farm Store 
RANDOLPH... .. . . Central Supply, Inc. 
RICHMOND: caatit e oir . Sumner Farr 
RUETSAND sry eh aa ae Te eee ar Agway, Inc. 
SAINT ALBANS... = Sy). ee H. P. Hood & Sons 
SAINT ALBANS... .. St. Albans Coop. Creamery 


SAINT JOHNSBURY . Caplan’s Army Store 
SAINT JOHNSBURY : . . Hovey’s Shops 
SAINT JOHNSBURY . Ext. & H. Ko Ide, Inc: 
SOUTH ROYALTON. ... . Agway, Inc. 


SOUTH ROYALTON... ... - Braley’s Feed Store 


VERGENNES .. . = H. P. Hood & Sons Farm Store 
WEST RUTLAND Richard B. Chapman, |.B.A. 
WEST RUTLAND ers eat he S. E. Smith Co. 
WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. . Agway, Inc. 
WHITE RIVER JUNCTION... ... - Briggs, Ltd. 
WINOOSKI) © 22 2... Gladstone Shoe Stores 
NEW JERSEY 
BRIDGETON ....-..- . . Agway Coop. 
COLUMBIAL a ioe eee ete Kinney’s Agway 
GLASSBORO ....... Gloucester Co. Ag. Coop. 
MOUNT HOLLY . Mount ee Agway Farm & Home 
NEWFIELD 2 ¢20) . Newfield Mart 
WOODSTOWN... ... -Agway—Woodstown 


5 


Doc Mettler comments on: 


Dairy inspection 


It is common to hear sanitarians 
and fieldmen tell dairy farmers, 
singly or in groups, what is expected 
of them. Further, it is not unusual 
to hear dairy farmers say to each 
other, “When that barn inspector 
is on my place, I find the best way 
to handle him is to listen and not say 
anything, but how Id like to have 
him listen to me once!” 
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Manure System, 
including Barn 
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Ground Storage 
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handling 


and storage 
pushbutton easy. 


Beef, dairy, and hog farms across the country rely on Patz 


system for the farmer who wants to work smarter. 


systems make 


As a veterinarian, I have to work 
with both groups, but as a dairyman 
I have to listen like anyone else! 
Recently, I heard a Minnesota dairy 
farmer give a talk at a school for 
sanitarians, and I felt it worth pass- 
ing along to you. 

As a group, sanitarians probably 
work harder . . . and are less under- 
stood and appreciated . . . than any- 
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one else on the dairy farmer’s team. 
In most states, they must attend 
training and learning sessions con- 
tinually to be up-dated on new 
codes and equipment. They want to 
do their job correctly because if 
the dairy farmer produces unsalable 


milk .. . or worse yet, goes out of 
business . . . they are out of a job, 
too. 


The dairyman who spoke at the 
meeting is a full-time dairy farmer 
milking about 75 purebred Holsteins. 
His college-age son recently de- 
cided to come home to the farm, so 
together they are building a whole 
new facility, enlarging to where both 
families can earn a living from the 
farm. In planning the new setup, ad- 
vice was sought from a local fieldman 
valued by the farmer both as a 
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Cattle feeders, silo unloaders, conveyors, 
material movers, barn cleaners, manure 
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friend and for his professional know. 
how. 

Speaking on “What A Dairy 
Farmer Expects From His Sani. 
tarian,” the farmer listed varioy; 
points that perhaps most of you will 
agree with; the sanitarians present 
objected to only one. Most of the 
points really amounted to_ bette; 
public relations and/or better com. 
munication. 

The first point was how the san. 
itarian announces himself at the 
farm. The speaker felt that no in- 
spector should enter a dairy barn 
without first announcing and identi- 
fying himself at either the milkhouse, 
the farm office, or if necessary, the 
house. In this day of fraud and film- 
flam, it might be a good idea for 
inspectors to carry identification 
just as any police officer, meter 
reader, or telephone repairman. 


Dress 


The second point was the manner 
of dress. The fieldman is a profes. 
sional man, and should dress like 
one. This does not necessarily mean 
a coat and tie, but it means neat, 
clean clothes . . . and rubber foot- 
wear that can be, and is, washed 
and disinfected after each stop. This 
was the point that met with some 
disagreement. 

Plastic boots are considered next 
to worthless because they quickly 
develop leaks and are dangerous 
on slippery surfaces. However, rub- 
ber footwear is available today that 
is light, economical, and easily 
washed both inside and out if need 
be. A pail and boot-brush should be 
as much a part of the inspector's 
equipment as it is of that carried 
by the veterinarian and inseminator. 

Although these are thoughts I have 
voiced in past columns, I mention 
them here as they were heard at the 
meeting in Minnesota. Probably the 
chance of disease being spread by a 
barn inspector is minimal, except 
for winter dysentery, but this mem- 
ber of the dairy team should set an 
example for others to follow. He must 
create a good public image. 


Reports 

The third point the speaker 
brought out concerned reports. How 
many times have you come back to 
your farm after being away and 
found an_ illegibly-written report 
signed with a scribble you couldn't 
decipher? Or just as bad, a legible 
note, but worded in such a way that 
you were mad all the way through 
milking? 

Some inspectors can get a dairy- 
man to do almost anything, no mat- 
ter how distasteful, because they 
are diplomats. Others are always 





“You've got competition, Mom . . .. just listen 
to pop ‘baby talk’ to that new tractor!”’ 
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in trouble because they cannot, or 
do not, make the effort to adequate- 
ly express themselves. Telling a farm- 
er “why” is often the key to com- 
pliance. 

A further point is one that is not 
always the inspector’s fault. The 
dairyman must be informed prompt- 
ly of the results of every test he 
has made. If a farmer knows when 
his bacteria count or his leukocyte 
count goes up a little, he usually 
can and will correct it before he 
has to be inspected for “a high 
count.” 


Informed 

This Minnesota dairyman then 
brought up something that is seldom 
said, but important to the success 
of anyone who works with dairymen, 
whether he be sanitarian, veteri- 
narian, or machinery salesman. This 
is: “know something more about 
dairy farming than just your own 
field.” 

A barn inspector who knows a 
good cow from a cull, who knows the 
latest corn variety or the latest 
change in grain price, can talk with 
the farmer on a more intelligent 
level. This comes easy to some, and 
is difficult for others, but to the 
farmer it means that the other per- 
son “cares.” Of course this can also 
be carried too far; if inspections be- 
come long visits, both the farmer’s 
and the inspector’s time is wasted. 

When asked if he favored an oc- 
casional off-schedule visit by the 
fieldman, the dairy farmer said that 
by all means, inspectors should stop 
in when going by if they have time. 
In this way, they can spot things 
before they get out of hand and ac- 
tually help the dairyman more. 


Frustration 

A last point brought out was the 
frustration a dairyman feels when 
three different inspectors give three 
different interpretations on regula- 
tions. “In this, as in disease control,” 
1e speaker said, “let’s all tell the 
same story.” 

I am sure that many of you could 
add more ideas as to what you ex- 
ect from your sanitarian, and the 
majority of dairymen will say that 
there are more inspectors who do, 
ither than don’t, follow these very 
oints. On the other hand, perhaps 
iaving the subject brought up in 
{innesota and carried back here to 
the Northeast will encourage both 
airymen and sanitarians to talk 
rankly with each other, instead of 
ne doing the talking, and the other 
yretending to listen. Too many peo- 
le outside the milk business are 
aking shots at us today to allow any 
f us within the business not to work 
gether in every way we can! 


— 





‘Maybe we could interest the Russians in a 
-umpkin Deal!’ 
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Brucellosis 
vaccine 


Dutch research workers and veter- 
inarians have developed a brucellosis 
vaccine labeled 45/20, a special 
preparation of which is being sold 
abroad by N.V. Philips-Duphar under 
the trade name Duphavac N.A. 

A brochure describing the product 
claims that: 

— Very minor side effects accom- 
pany injection of the vaccine... 
based on results observed on about 


10,000 treated cattle in the Nether- 
lands and Ireland. The report com- 
ments, “Not a single complaint re- 
garding local reactions was received, 
either from the practitioners or the 
cattle breeders.” 

— The vaccine has little or no ag- 
glutinogenic properties... that is, 
even after vaccination it remains 
possible by laboratory test to dis- 
tinguish brucellosis-infected cows 
from vaccinated ones. This is in con- 
trast with cows older than six to eight 
months vaccinated with the com- 
monly-used S.19 brucellosis vaccine 

. after which it’s very difficult to 
tell which ones really have the dis- 
ease, and which ones show a positive 
test merely because they've been 
vaccinated. 

— Large-scale tests in the field were 





Good business to plant hybrids that 
complement your corn growing know-how 
—your choice of row spacing, population, 
fertility, chemicals... 


And to plant hybrids which give you 
proven performance. Year after year. In 


good years. . 


. and in tough ones, too. 


See your Funk’s-G dealer now! 
It's just good business! 


eee HOFFMAN SEED 


Funk's isa Brand Name: Numbers Identify Varieties, : 





undertaken to see how the 45/20 
vaccine stood up in conferring im- 
munity from brucellosis when chal- 
lenged by a virulent strain of the 
disease. The conclusion . .. Duphavac 
N. A. gives about the same resistance 
to brucellosis as the best $.19 vac- 
cines. 

Of those animals vaccinated with 
S.19, 11.1 percent became infected 
when challenged by exposure to the 
disease... and of those vaccinated 
with Duphavac N.A., 11.7 percent 
came down with brucellosis. 

No vaccine has been developed 
that gives 100-percent protection 
against brucellosis. 

For more information, contact 
Dr. A. Hooijberg, N. V. Philips- 
Duphar, Apollosaan 51, Amsterdam, 
Holland. 


Its Just Good Business 
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These are the ones 


Just about everybody knows the exciting news about Pioneer® 
brand 3780 hybrid. And the way it’s performing this year means 
even more farmers will plant a substantial portion of their acreage 
to this leader from Pioneer next spring. Matter of fact, 3780 will 
be the most widely planted hybrid in the country. 

Here are some leading early hybrids from Pioneer that can help 
you lock in even greater corn profits next year. 


3965 Top Producer 


Must be combined to appreciate its high yield potential, heavy test weight, 
high shellout and fast dry down. Has healthy stay green, strong stalks and 
tremendous roots to keep it standing. Responds well to moderate and high 
populations. 


3958 Fast Starter 


Tops for yield, roots, stalks, seedling vigor, test weight and resistance to 
yellow and northern corn leaf blights. Resists barrenness very well. Really 
gets up and grows fast in the spring. 


3956A Steady Performer 


Produces high yields of medium textured grain. Dries down fast. Combining 
can start at around 25% moisture. Adapts to various growing conditions 


with very good stress tolerance. Big, uniform, well-filled ears have good 
shuck coverage to help prevent bird damage. 


Take a good hard look at these Pioneer leaders for a large por- 
tion of your 1975 acreage. And talk to your Pioneer salesman about 
Pioneer 3990 and 3981 hybrids. These two exciting new extremely 
early varieties are ideally suited for shorter season areas. Reserve 
your needs now while choice varieties are still available. Even 
though farmers already plant more Pioneer corn than any other, 
superior Pioneer performance increases demand daily. 


\PIONEER. 


BRAND 


SEED CORN 


PIONEER HI-BRED, INC., Tipton, Indiana 


Performance of seeds or the crop produced therefrom may be 
adversely affected by factors beyond our control including en- 


vironmental conditions, insects and diseases. The limitation of 
warranty and remedy attached to each bag of Pioneer brand 
seed is part of the terms and conditions of the sale thereof. 





®Registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred International, Inc., Des Moines, lowa, U.S.A. Pioneer is a brand name; numbers identify varieties 


PICKER 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience ETT) Pare 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in a 44) 
AEC TTL mee Mi CUES LLL PTO Models for 
Yaar ee me LL 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


any yee al A Ut ee 
A/C 406 442-5560 
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Send for further information and prices. 
Box A-211, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 
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Dates to Remember 


Nov. 6-8 - Northeast Dairy Prac- 
tices Council Annual Meeting, 
Ellenville, N.Y. 


Nov. 9 - Feeder Calf Sale, Fair- 
grounds, Pike, N.Y. 


Nov. 11-12 - Massachusetts Farm 
Bureau Annual Meeting, Marlboro, 
Mass. 


Nov. 11-14 - 36th Annual Pesticide 
Conference, Alice Statler Audito- 
rium, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
ING Yi 


Nov. 11-18 - 108th Annual Session 
of National Grange, Senator Hotel, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Nov. 12-14 - Annual Meeting New 
York Farm Bureau, Grossinger, 
INTs 


Nov. 15-16 - Eastern AI Annual 
Delegates Meeting, Sheraton 
Motor Inn, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Nov. 19-20 - Annual Meeting Inter- 
State Milk Producers' Cooperative, 
Marriott Motor Hotel, City Line 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nov. 20-21 - Annual Convention 
New Jersey Farm Bureau, 
Sheraton-Poste Inn, Rt. 7, 
Camden County, N. J. 


Nov. 23 - Finger Lakes All Eastern 
AI Sale, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Nov. 24-28 - National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, Ill. 


Dec. 9-12 - USDA National Agri- 
cultural Outlook Conference, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dec. 17 - Annual Outlook Confer- 
ence for Educators and Agribusi- 
ness Personnel, Warren Hall, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 4-12 - American Farm Bureau 
Annual Meeting, New Orleans, La, 


Jan. 8 - Annual Meeting New York 
State Agricultural Society, Albany, 
Nye 


Jan. 11 - 9th Annual Beef AI Con- 
ference, Denver-Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 


Jan, 14-15 - Annual Dairy Days, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 14-16 - 33rd Annual Agri- 
cultural Trades Show, Civic 
Center, Augusta, Maine 


Jan. 14-16 - New York State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Eastern 
Show, Granit 2, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


Jan. 22-23 - New York State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Western 
Show, War Memorial and Holiday 
Inn Downtown, Rochester, N.Y. 


Jan. 28-30 - Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Sheraton 
Inn, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Feb. 14 - Annual Meeting American 
Cranberry Growers Association, 
Concord Hotel, Mt. Holly, N.J. 


Feb. 26-27 - Dairy Farmers 
Seminar, Highpoint Motor Inn, 
Chicopee, Mass, 


Feb. 27-28 - Annual Turfgrass 
Conference, Cornell University, 
ithaca Nein 
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How it works! 


FEEO INPUT 
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THE COLD WET WEATHER 
e IN NORTHERNER BROWN-LINES : 





e? 
eeeeeeeen eee? 
e @ 
@ e Long-time favorites for 


work and sport, these famous 
Northerner Brown-Lines 

keep you dry and 
comfortable. These 

durable Northerners are 
American made of waterproof 
rubber to give you long 

wear. Look for these 
over-the-shoe Northerner 
Brown-Lines including knee 
boots, strap-ons and rubbers 
at stores everywhere. 


m, 


TARLINE &5 
Sweep-Shuttle 
Feeder 


seca Os tet @ Double-action discharge handles all 





Exclusive sweeps Gischarge 
feed as the trough moves 
back and forth over the bunk. 





types of silage and ground feed with no 
particle separation. 


e@ Low power requirements cut electric 
costs. Just 1 hp feeds 150 feet of bunker. 


e Low-friction design reduces wear 
and cuts maintenance costs. 


@ Whisper-quiet operation makes for 
contented herds. 


® Call your local Agway for details! 
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Just about everybody knows the exciting news about Pioneer® 
brand 3780 hybrid. And the way it’s performing this year means 
even more farmers will plant a substantial portion of their acreage 
to this leader from Pioneer next spring. Matter of fact, 3780 will 
be the most widely planted hybrid in the country. 

Here are some leading early hybrids from Pioneer that can help 
you lock in even greater corn profits next year. 


3965 Top Producer 


Must be combined to appreciate its high yield potential, heavy test weight, 
high shellout and fast dry down. Has healthy stay green, strong stalks and 
tremendous roots to keep it standing. Responds well to moderate and high 
populations. 


3958 Fast Starter 


Tops for yield, roots, stalks, seedling vigor, test weight and resistance to 
yellow and northern corn leaf blights. Resists barrenness very well. Really 
gets up and grows fast in the spring. 


3956A Steady Performer 


Produces high yields of medium textured grain. Dries down fast. Combining 
can start at around 25% moisture. Adapts to various growing conditions 


with very good stress tolerance. Big, 
shuck coverage to help prevent bird da 


Take a good hard look at these 
tion of your 1975 acreage. And talk 
Pioneer 3990 and 3981 hybrids. T' 
early varieties are ideally suited f 
your needs now while choice va 
though farmers already plant mo Pa 
superior Pioneer performance increases demand daily. 


PIONEER. 


BRAND 


@ / SEED CORN 


PIONEER HI-BRED, INC., Tipton, Indiana 


Performance of seeds or the crop produced therefrom may be 
adversely affected by factors beyond our control including en- 


vironmental conditions, insects and diseases. The limitation of 
warranty and remedy attached to each bag of Pioneer brand 
seed is part of the terms and conditions of the sale thereof. 





®Registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred International, Inc., Des Moines, lowa, U.S.A. Pioneer is a brand name; numbers identify varieties 
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We guarantee it! 


The Sittner Insecticide Applicator- 
Groomer works like a sprayer, a 
backrubber, an oiler—all in one. 


Saves money because it eliminates 
most spraying for pest control. 


Saves production losses of up to 
15% because your cattle treat 
themselves before lice build up and 
cut milk production. 


Saves time because cattle treat 
themselves. And the patented dis- 
pensing method applies insecticide 
only on the animals’ hide when they 


rub. 
Saves replacement costs. The 
Sittner Insecticide Applicator- 


Groomer is warranteed for 5 years. 
All-steel, holds up under heavy use, 
even with six cows rubbing at once. 


Write today for information on our 
ij full line of products designed to 

make your dairy operation more 

efficient. 

Write: Ed Graham, Asst. Sales Mgr 


Box 865 i 
ij Sheridan, Wyoming 82801 A 





ij Name 
Address 
State 
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LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 





REDUCE YOUR HAULING COST! 


SAVE ON... 
EQUIPMENT COST, 
GASOLINE 






The new 5th wheel lightweights by 


International Crafts, Inc. 


may be the solution you need 
to reduce your investment in 
FARM hauling equipment. 


SINGLE, TANDEM or TRI-AXLE 
BARRE SERVICE CENTER 


Located between Rochester 
and Buffalo — 10 miles 
north of Batavia on Rt. 98 
Albion, N.Y. — 716/589-5567 








World’s Finest Rock BE Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience ETT TEC Ue 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
PETC E TLS MeL Mek CUE LULL PTO Models for 
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Send for further information and prices. 
Box A-211, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 
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Dates to Remember 


Nov. 6-8 - Northeast Dairy Prac- 
tices Council Annual Meeting, 
Ellenville, N.Y. 


Nov. 9 - Feeder Calf Sale, Fair- 
grounds, Pike, N.Y. 


Nov. 11-12 - Massachusetts Farm 
Bureau Annual Meeting, Marlboro, 
Mass. 


Nov. 11-14 - 36th Annual Pesticide 
Conference, Alice Statler Audito- 
rium, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
ING as 


Nov. 11-18 - 108th Annual Session 
of National Grange, Senator Hotel, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Nov. 12-14 - Annual Meeting New 
York Farm Bureau, Grossinger, 
ING Yes 


Nov. 15-16 - Eastern AI Annual 
Delegates Meeting, Sheraton 
Motor Inn, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Nov. 19-20 - Annual Meeting Inter- 
State Milk Producers' Cooperative, 
Marriott Motor Hotel, City Line 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nov. 20-21 - Annual Convention 
New Jersey Farm Bureau, 
Sheraton-Poste Inn, Rt. 7, 
Camden County, N. J. 


Nov. 23 - Finger Lakes All Eastern 
AI Sale, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Nov. 24-28 - National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, Ill. 


Dec. 9-12 - USDA National Agri- 
cultural Outlook Conference, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dec. 17 - Annual Outlook Confer- 
ence for Educators and Agribusi- 
ness Personnel, Warren Hall, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 4-12 - American Farm Bureau 
Annual Meeting, New Orleans, La. 


Jan. 8 - Annual Meeting New York 
State Agricultural Society, Albany, 
NES Ye: 


Jan. 11 - 9th Annual Beef AI Con- 
ference, Denver-Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 


Jan, 14-15 - Annual Dairy Days, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 14-16 - 33rd Annual Agri- 
cultural Trades Show, Civic 
Center, Augusta, Maine 


Jan. 14-16 - New York State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Eastern 
Show, Granit 2, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


Jan. 22-23 - New York State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Western 
Show, War Memorial and Holiday 
Inn Downtown, Rochester, N.Y. 


Jan. 28-30 - Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Sheraton 
Inn, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Feb. 14 - Annual Meeting American 
Cranberry Growers Association, 
Concord Hotel, Mt. Holly, N.J. 


Feb. 26-27 - Dairy Farmers 
Seminar, Highpoint Motor Inn, 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Feb. 27-28 - Annual Turfgrass 
Conference, Cornell University, 
iHhaca; N.Y 
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CUT FEEDING 


How it works! 


FEEO INPUT 
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Exclusive sweeps Gischarge 
feed as the trough moves 
back and forth over the bunk. 
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. YOU'LL BEAR-LY NOTICE “* 
THE COLD WET WEATHER 


IN NORTHERNER BROWN-LINES ° 
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@ e Long-time favorites for 


work and sport, these famous 
Northerner Brown-Lines 

keep you dry and 
comfortable. These 

durable Northerners are 
American made of waterproof 
rubber to give you long 

wear. Look for these 
over-the-shoe Northerner 
Brown-Lines including knee 
boots, strap-ons and rubbers 
at stores everywhere. 
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STARLINE 35 
Sweep-Shuttle 
Feeder 


@ Double-action discharge handles all 
types of silage and ground feed with no 
particle separation. 


e@ Low power requirements cut electric 
costs. Just 1 hp feeds 150 feet of bunker. 


e Low-friction design reduces wear 
and cuts maintenance costs. 


e Whisper-quiet operation makes for 
contented herds. 


@ Call your local Agway for details! 
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Harvest at peak nutritional eae 


e Store medium moisture 
haylage or fully mature dry 
corn silage. 


e Push button unloading 
system for fast, easy feeding. 


e Famous Vibra-Cor Stave 
gives twice the lateral strength. 


Call or write for more 
information. 


A Olvis/iO 
Pee tat Nae ae 


Nutri-Matic Silos feature a bottom unloading 
system you can count on. With the push of 
a button, stock receive quality feed on an 
uninterrupted basis. The dependable 
Laidig unloading system will perform 
year after year with minimal maintenance. 





MADISON SILOS 
P. O. BOX 271 
MADISON, WI 53701 


Send me information on... 


(J Nutri-Matic bottom unloading con- 
trolled atmosphere structure 


Contact your nearest Madison Silos office: (— Top unloading Madison Silo 


Holcomb, NY, Paul W. Birdsall Equip. 


Heuvelton, NY, Carlton Patterson 
Berne, NY, Jay T. Francis RAdyass 
Middlesex, NY, Delos Dann 
City State Zip 
Deposit, NY, Steve Zaczek Cl Beet (Dairy (Hogs 
(7 Forages {.] High Moisture Grain 
(] Student 
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OROSTONE SILO CO., INC. 
ox 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 


end me folders about OSilo Unloaders; 
Corostone Silo O Grange Silo 





Zip 
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VINYL “POSTED” SIGNS 
Heavy Duty Vinyl With Your 


Name, City & State 
50-20¢ Ea. 100-17¢ Ea. 500-16¢ Ea. 


POSTED 


HUNTING, FISHING 
TRESPASSING 


FOR ANY PURPOSE 


STRICTLY FORBIDDEN] Free Sample-Satisfaction Guaranteed 


VIOLATORS WILL BE PROSECUTED 


YOUR NAME HERE COLONIAL POSTER CO. 
——— Dept. 32 
40S.3rdAve. Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550 
New York State Residents Add 6% Sales Tax 








Food For 
The Spirit 
Be Ak eo LA a a] rs 2 aa} 


by Robert L. Clingan 






It was the afternoon rush hour on a 
city bus taking people home from 
work. The bus was crowded, the 
riders were tired and irritable, and 
the common courtesies of life had 
been temporarily forgotten. One 
commuter turned to another, a total 
stranger, and said, “Ain’t the public 
awful?” The stranger replied, “Mad- 
am, we are the public.” 

It is so easy for any of us to blame 
a mythical “they” or “the public” 
for some unpleasant condition, and 
forget that the word “they” usually 
includes “us.” We are all very much 
a part of the public. 

Two renowned economists have 
recently said that the real culprit in 
our problem of inflation is the public 

.. you and J, John and Mary Citizen. 
It is our demands, our living stan- 
dards, and our unwillingness to allow 
anything to be done that could cause 
us hurt or discomfort, that keep the 
problem of inflation from being 
solved. 

Even as simple a problem as gossip 
exists not because there are so many 
who gossip, but because so many 
listen. Not lack of material, but lack 
of an eager, willing audience, soon 
causes the gossiper to cease gossiping. 
Those of us who listen are just as 
much of a problem as those who 
engage in shady conduct, or those 
who embellish and repeat the stories. 

For a biblical reference, this is 
part of what Isaiah meant when he 
talked about feeling “unworthy to 
dwell in the immediate presence of 
God.” He said, “I am a man of un- 
clean lips, and I dwell among people 
of unclean lips.” In other words, he 
is saying that he has corrupted others 
and allowed others to corrupt both 
him and themselves by being too 
willing a listener. 

One of the shocking things about 
the Watergate and subsequent dis- 
closures is that so many of them are 
the type of things we do...in a 
minor way...all too readily. A 
level of easy ethics and low morality 
confounds the lives of most people. 

How many fudge on their income 
taxes? How much moral revulsion 
was evident when answers to the 
regents tests were stolen, and six 
tests had to be canceled throughout 
New York State? Much too little for 
a people claiming to be of high 
morality, demanding ethics and 
personal commitment to what is 
right. 

The popular cartoon figure, Pogo, 
is quoted as saying, “We have met 
the enemy, and he is us.” The next 
time you hear someone blame our 
troubles on a mythical “they,” or on 
“the public,” remember the conver- 
sation that took place on the bus. 
We are the public. 
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Better Production 


rte enn eee 


Better Breeding 


A cow isn't just a cow... ita 
manufacturing plant, and the 
cleaner the surroundings, the 
better the atmosphere, the 
better the production. 


If you have an ordinary barn 
cleaner, then you’ve got break- 
downs, you've got odors, and a 
general mess. How can you 
expect good production, good 
breeding in an environment like 
this. 


If you’re looking for a depend- 
able barn cleaner, buy Cornell 

. if your present system is 
giving you a lot of trouble, con- 
vert to Cornell... 


Write or call today. Cornell is 
the one barn cleaner on the 
market today that will give you 
years and years of productive 
service. 


(J Cornell Barn Cleaner [7] Cornell Conversion 
Kit (ee) Vandale Silo Unloaders 
[J Have rep call lama C Farmer |_| Student 


INGMe St side ae or re omeatsiattny tr Nate ef oT emmte ie ce 


wo 
also distributors of 


g CORNELL Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 


Laceyville, Penna. 18623 






FIRST CLASS MAIL 
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SHARE FREELY 


Being a former county agricultural 
agent, I can agree with you whole- 
heartedly that the farmer is willing 


to share ideas. 


I first entered the Extension Service 


July 1, 1913, before county offices 
were organized... and I have been 
credited with blazing the trail in 


Massachusetts for the formation of 


county Farm Bureaus (later the 
county offices of the Extension Ser- 
vice). I was given an automobile with 
a closed truck body, equipped with 
milk tester, spray pump, pruning 
tools, drainage levels, etc....and 
told to hit the back towns, off the 
railroad, that were not reached by 
rail transportation and other Ex- 
tension people. I was to stay in a 
town several days, boarding around 
with farm families, like the school 
teacher in the old days. 

My job was to make farm visits, 
give demonstrations, hold meetings 
and thus bring the college to the 
farm home. I made my contacts 
through rural ministers, school super- 
intendents, and Grange leaders. I was 
warned that I would find it difficult 


farm family to a boy just out of col- 
lege in trying to bring them any 
new ideas. 

My reception was just the opposite. 
They cooperated 100 percent. I was 
one of the family, and am sure they 
helped me more than I helped them; 
they were always ready to exchange 
ideas. Later, I found the college sent 
out a scout to check on the progress 
I was making, as I only returned to 
the campus about every three or 
four weeks. 

The two main things these scouts 
reported was that I always had a 
smile, and a whale of an appetite! 
I had the smile because they opened 
wide the doors, treated me like a 
member of the family, and always 


to break the resistance of the average 


were more than ready to share ideas. 
The two years that I spent hitting 


the back farms and country villages 
with the truck (nicknamed the “Black 
Maria) were two of the happiest 
years of my life. Because of the spirit 
that I found, I made extension work 
my life for 42 years. — Allister F. 
MacDougall, Westford, Massachussets 


INTRUDER PROTECTOR 


Reader Mrs. J. Ralph Henry of 
Lindenwold, New Jersey, writes that 
she plants prickly-pear cactus near 
cellar windows often left open . . 
and that no intruder has ever chal- 
lenged them! If the homeowner ac- 
cidentally gets drilled himself by 
one of the spines, she recommends 
laying a piece of scotch tape on it 
and pulling it out. 






















THERE’S A HARVESTORE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
NEAR YOU. 
CONTACT HIM TODAY. 


AGRI-SYSTEMS, INC. 
7070 U.S. Twenty 
Pavilion, New York 14525 


AUTO Ag 2 ore Walter Schmidt 
BataVialac ass Richard Ash 
Batavia). cine ne ele. Harold Daily 
Belmonte onc see Lynn Harvey 
Delevaneet:. Vas. Wayne Neudeck 
Java Center...... Robert McCormick 
KH BUCK. f2eseeeece Ronald Leder 
BEROW tes ee ere Gary Clark 
Eyndonville=. 352) sate Rollin Wolfe 
Soringville- 22 Robert Dahmer 
Wellsville ............. Roger Billings 
Wyoming@=-2. eo Herman Haas 



















MOHAWK HARVESTORE 
CORPORATION 
Route No. 343 

Amenia, New York 12501 


Amenia’ seen. tere Joerg Meili 
Ancramdale... 3.5.22 Les McCarthy 
Delhivestatese es ee William Tietjen 
RtPlaine cee eee Donald Davie 
Saratogas a eae ee: Max Stock 
StJohnsvillece. ee: 


NEW YORK SEALED STORAGE, INC. 
R. D. 1 
South Street Road 
Auburn, New York 13021 


AGaMS 2. Sse ee Don Shelmidine 
AUDUITIE Sac ree Frank Rose 
RabilSteete cc eeee: George Bailey 
Génevas stk Dana Borglum 
lthacatsa ask een Walter Millard 

Mik Regent Mee a Edward Roes 
Union Springs ........ Oliver Clayburn 
Vernon Center........ Thomas Bixby 
Watertown ........... Mahlon Lowery 























NORTH COUNTRY 
HARVESTORE, INC. 
P.O. Box 268 
Maple Street 
Middlebury, Vermont 05753 


Bristolaaae sieht: Charles Short 
Eagle Bridge <-2.- Jerry Hutchins 
Hinesburg 22 ee ee Ted Bardo 
Hyde Parke eo sic24. ou Gordon Hill 
Middlebury.) fs eae Ken Tobin 
St. Johnsbury..... Harland Saunders 
Warwickis2o. ere! Edward Wright 
WindsOln eer se ne. Ronald Fisher 








R. S. OSGOOD & SON 


Route 2 
East Dixfield, Maine 04227 
East Dixfield....... Spencer Osgood 


Mati rapieoues Sasree tl Soy Duane Burbank 
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PRODUCTS, INC. 
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Your Harvestore dealer is your one- 
stop source for automated feeding 
equipment. He has it all. And he’s 
an automation expert to boot. He 
can design, install, and service a 
feeding system that will make your 
operation more efficient, and will 
make you more money. The size and 
type of operation doesn’t make a bit 
of difference. 


What difference could automation 
make? Volume for one thing. You 
could multiply the number of ani- 
mals you feed several times, with- 
out any increase in labor. It would 
probably even take less. Less? It 
only takes one man to push the 
buttons, the System does the rest. 
The weighing, metering, rolling, 
mixing and actual feeding are done 
automatically, exactly, every time. 
With no waste of time, motion, or 
feed. Your livestock get the ration 


Automated feeding fact: 


Ey 





call can do it all. 


they need, you can get on with the 
other business of the day. 


Find out how your time, land and 
crops can even more valuable 
than ever before. Let your Harve- 
store dealer show you how any 
livestock operator can cut labor 
costs, feed loss, and general over- 
head expenses with Harvestore 
automation. 

One source. For total feedlot design, 
installation and service. 


One call can do it all. 


Free 


Send for your free feedlot 
planning guide. Includes 
32-page booklet of proven 
designs, graph paper, and 
a calibrated template. 
















HARVESTORE 
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Rush my Feedlot Planning Guide To: 











Name 

Address 

City ___ State 

County Zip 

I farm acres. 


Number of animals:—dairy —beef__hogs 


Check if attending school 


Mailto: A. O. Smith Harvestore 
Products, Inc. AA-114 
550 West Algonquin Road 

cise Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 
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BACK TO PASTURE? 


Time was when ruminant animals... espe- 
cially the cow and sheep... were highly valued 
because of their unique ability to convert really 
rough roughages. into desirable human food. 
They grazed over land that was otherwise good 
only for holding the world together. 

Times and economic relationships changed 
in the developed nations, and the feeder cattle 
in America were placed in feedlots to fatten for 
beef ... or confined to an exercise lot if a dairy 
cow. Pastures became obsolete on many north- 
eastern farms, and the profitability of dairying 
became heavily dependent on feed-grain prices. 

Now, in the face of possible world food 
shortages, questions are being raised as to 
whether it would be economically and ecologi- 
cally wiser to expand the use of pasture and 
rangeland for grazing...rather than attempt 
to convert them to cropland. My guess here in 
the Northeast is that the economics favoring 
wider use of pastures are still not there... 
that, in spite of grain prices higher than usual, 
it remains generally more profitable to use lots 
of grain and stored roughages... and not much 
pasture ...to feed milking herds. 

Inevitably, any such discussion leads me to 
ponder all the furor over whether Americans 
...and the citizens of other developed coun- 
tries... have a moral obligation to switch to 
cornflakes from a diet of eggs, meat and milk. 
Some people are saying that it’s sinful for folks 
to eat livestock products in a “hungry world” 
characterized by soaring population and the 
poverty accompanying underdevelopment. 
Human consumption of feed grains is much more 
nutritionally efficient than converting it to 
animal products. 

Most commentators cluck sympathetically, 
and allow as how we affluent Americans should 
make massive changes in our eating habits on 
behalf of the undernourished of the world. 
Having paid lip service to what is socially cor- 
rect, they then proceed to stuff themselves with 
a delicious steak! 

Maybe we who are fortunate enough to live 
in these United States should be completely 
honest occasionally and admit that we will have 
animal products to eat as long as we can afford 
them... whether or not the people of some 
other nations choose to reasonably limit their 
populations. Sure, we'll try to help under- 
nourished people ...as we have on a massive 
scale in the past... but not at the expense of 
dispensing with our diets that include meat, 
milk and eggs. 

What’s your opinion regarding the moral 
imperative facing Americans in a world where 
many people have less than we do to eat? 


NEW PERSPECTIVE 


Through the courtesy of the KMN Corpor- 
ation . . . a U.S.-based joint venture formed 
by three farm equipment manufacturers in West 
Germany . . . I recently had the opportunity 
to tour that country. Some impressions: 

— The Germans must know (or do) something 
we don't . . . for their city streets were the 
cleanest I’ve ever seen. And the rip-off is ap- 
parently less of a problem there, for we saw 
dozens of bicycles parked without being locked 
(although probably 50 percent were locked) 
... and merchants often displayed merchandise 
during business hours in unprotected and acces- 
sible islands in front of the stores. 

— We Americans like to believe that we have 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


a corner on technical and engineering skill . . . 
but the work in the manufacturing plants we 
visited was of the highest caliber. And I looked 
in awe at the two-way plow at an International 
Farm Show in Frankfurt . . . with 20 bottoms 
(10 up and 10 down). 

— Traveling in Europe can’t help but offer 
a bit of historical perspective to a citizen of a 
country only 200 years old. Some buildings 
there were begun long before Columbus sailed 
. . . and we ate in a restaurant that had been 
owned by the same family for 500 years. We 
saw a monument erected in gratitude after the 
bubonic plague (known in the Middle Ages as 
Black Death) receded from its ravages that 
claimed one-third of the nation’s people. Not all 
went rosily, I mused, in those good old days 
when man had only minimal impact on his en- 
vironment! 

— My conviction that people are pretty much 
the same everywhere was reinforced. Each one 
of us, wherever we go, tend to create the social 
climate about us . . . finding friendship by being 
friendly, stirring animosity by being self-cen- 
tered. 

All in all, it was a great trip . . . proving 
to me once more that getting beyond our own 
line fences occasionally is not only refreshing, 
but stimulating to new insights in our life and 
work when we return. 


BEATING THE EGGBEATER 


Dr. Fred Kummerow of the University of 
Illinois has been doing some research on a 
product called Egg Beaters. He fed lactating 
female rats and their pups (a newborn rat, 
strangely enough, is called a pup) on either 
Egg Beaters, shell eggs, or a commercial labo- 
ratory rat feed. 

Pups fed whole egg grew to more than twice 
the weight of those fed Egg Beaters at three 
weeks of age . . . and both mothers and pups 
fed Egg Beaters developed diarrhea within one 
week. 

The moral of the story is that there is ques- 
tionable wisdom in the advice to feed infant 
children on egg substitutes in an attempt to 
lower cholesterol levels later in life. We need 
to know a lot more about cholesterol and its 
influence on the body before making across-the- 
board recommendations for massive shifts in eat- 
ing habits! 


KEEP FARMING 


Every state in the Northeast is involved in 
some program intended to encourage some level 
of farming activity within its borders. For in- 
stance, agricultural districts are being formed in 
New York . . . present-use taxation for qualifying 
farmland is legal in several states... and New 
Jersey’s Blueprint Commission has made a series 
of proposals to insure that some garden remains 
in the Garden State. 

Here and there, a voice is raised calling for a 
level of food production within a state’s borders 
that would provide self-sufficiency. This is totally 
unrealistic, and unworthy of serious considera- 
tion. 

However, it’s important to realize that farm- 
ing does make an enormous contribution to the 
economy of the region, at the farm and in the 
businesses that provide agriculture’s inputs, and 
process its output. Furthermore, farmland is 
desirable open space that pays taxes. 

Farming is an industry very much worth 


keeping in the Northeast. The effort to do so 
should be primarily one of encouragement, 
rather than one of attempting to tie farmers 
to the land by law. If non-farm people want to 
see agriculture remain in the Northeast, they 
should ask themselves what the impact of each 
law and regulation will be in terms of encour- 
agement of farmers. 

Farmers, like most people, believe that what 
others say about the value of farming is drowned 
out by what others do in the legislative halls 
that affects the agricultural climate in which 
they operate. 


HAYLAGE HELPS 


For years (and this year is no exception), 
I've noticed that the first week in June is often 
dry and sunny . . . and the rest of the month 
pretty wet and cloudy over much of the North- 
east. Sure, some hay of marvelous quality gets 
made early in June, and then an awful lot of 
miserable stuff goes into the mows the rest of 
the month. 

The moral of the story is an old one. . . it 
pays to be set up to take most of the first cut- 
ting as haylage, rather than fuss and swear 
around trying to make hay in June. The weather 
in the Northeast, year in and year out, just isn’t 
in favor of successful haymaking during the 
month of brides and graduations! 

When it comes to crops, I think that making 
top-quality forage is the primary management 
challenge for most dairymen. Haylage as an 
option in the management mix does wonders for 
meeting that challenge more adequately. 


SAVE THE WORLD 


Have you heard about a government proposal 
to set up a terribly dangerous energy source? 
Here’s a partial list of all the awful things it 
will do to you and to generations yet unborn: 

—It gives off deadly cosmic rays . . . tiny 
particles that act somewhat like speeding bul- 
lets. When they strike reproductive tissue, they 
can cause mutations . . . fundamental change in 
the chromosomes that determine inherited 
characteristics. Future children could be mon- 
sters! 

— Other kinds of rays given off will burn 
your skin . . . often so badly that it will slough 
off. In fact, extreme exposure to these frying 
fires can cause death. Dermatologists believe 
that skin cancer can be caused . . . or at least 
encouraged . . . by overexposure to these rays. 
This project can literally skin you alive! 

— Looking directly at this source of energy 
for only a few minutes will blind you perman- 
ently. To live with it comfortably, you will 
have to protect your eyes at times with tinted 
glasses. 

— Fantastic eruptions of unimaginable power 
will occasionally arise from this proposed energy 
source . . . sort of uncontrolled nuclear explo- 
sions that will louse up radio and television 
transmissions. Furthermore, these random erup- 
tions are suspected of triggering weather pat- 
terns that result in searing droughts which in 
turn may cause millions of people to die from 
malnutrition. 

Surely, all thinking people will join forces 
to oppose such an awful proposal. Address your 
letters to: Turn Off the Sun, Inc., Emotional 
Village, Universe 00000. 


THE PASSING PARADE 


The absentee owner controlled a thousand 
acres of valuable farmland, but he was infamous 
for being as tight with money as bark on a tree. 

The solicitor took the soft-sell approach, “The 
church needs $40,000 to remodel, and another 
well-known philanthropist has already promised 
to donate one quarter of that.” 

“Fine,” said the grinchy one heartily, “Tll 
be glad to give another quarter...have you 
got change for a dollar?” 
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Watering House Plants 


It seems elementary to talk about 
watering house plants, but actually 
it’s quite an art. One way to tell if 
a plant needs 
watering is to 


touch or press 
a the soil with 
y your fingertips. If 
the soil feels 
moist, it’s all 


right; or if soil 
particles stick to 
your finger, 
chances are the 
plant doesn’t need watering. 

Experienced gardeners can tell at 
a glance if the soil is moist or dry, 
but the touch or press method is 
more reliable for the less experienced 
person. You can also tell by the 
leaves; if they look a bit droopy, 
it’s time for watering. 

Some plant growers use the done- 
cake test, by inserting a toothpick 
into the soil. If it comes out clean, 
better give the plant a shot of water. 
Commercial growers use the “listen” 
test — tunk the side of the pot with 
your knuckles, or end of a hose or 
a stick. A dull sound means soil is 
moist, but a hollow ring or a “non- 
dull” sound means there’s need to 
water. 

Experience will tell you when 
or when not to water. A plant in a 
bright, sunny window or near the 
radiator needs water almost daily, 
whereas one in a sunless window 
needs it less often. 

Which is best — a light watering 
or a heavy one? When you water a 
plant, give it enough to soak the soil 
ball. Don’t tease a plant with a light 
watering every day. All that does is 
keep the top moistened, while the 
rest of the soil deeper down stays 
dry. When water runs out through 
the bottom, the plant has had 
enough. 

You can water your plants by 
placing them in a shallow tray of 
water. Just pour water into the tray 
and not on the plants. Do not let 
plants remain in deep water, as it 
will suffocate them. 


Wood Chips 


During the fall and winter months, 
local power and light companies or 
arborists clear wires and cut down 
unwanted trees along the streets. 
That’s a good time to stockpile some 
wood chips for use as a mulch next 
spring. Get all you can because they 
are very useful in the garden and 
around trees and shrubs. 

Although these materials are free, 
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go to work on these mulches to 
break them down, and in the pro- 
cess nitrogen is used up and is not 
available to the plants. 

You can offset this minor problem 
by adding a liquid plant food or any 
dry fertilizer at the time of appli- 
cation and annually thereafter. It 
doesn’t take much; as the chips set- 
tle and break down, add a little more 
fertilizer. 

People who have steep banks can 
apply a blanket of wood chips to 
help control erosion. Build a stock- 





pile now, and you'll be glad you did 
next spring. 
Check Your Onions 

Why is it some onions keep well 
in storage and others don’t? First, 
the so-called “hamburger” or sweet 
Spanish onion is not a long-storage 
onion like the hard commercial 
variety. Sweet Spanish and Bermuda 
onions will keep well under good 
storage conditions, but they are not 
likely to last all winter as some of 
the real storage onions do. 

Temperature and humidity are 
important in storage of onions. A 
temperature of 35 to 40 degrees is 
considered best, and the air should 
be as dry as possible. 

Another reason why home-grown 
onions do not store well is the meth- 
od of curing used. Here’s a good way 


to cure your onions: When about 
half the tops have gone down natu- 
rally, gently rake over the rest with 
a broom. Let the tops dry for about 
a week and then pull the onions, 
leaving them in the row but with the 
roots out of the ground. After they 
have been in full sun for about a 
week, they are ready for storing. 


It is better to store them in small 
containers like 8 to 12-quart baskets, 
so the bulbs will get good air circu- 
lation. By the way, when you pull 
the onions, cut off the tops and leave 
about one inch of neck. Keep these 
pointers in mind next fall when you 
harvest your onion crop. 

If the above procedure is followed, 
even sweet Spanish or Bermuda 
onions can be kept pretty well into 
the winter. 





McCulloch’s best farm saws 


are your best buys. 
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Mini Mac 30 


Improved for faster cut- 
ting and better perform- 
ance than ever before. 
And you can’t make a 
better buy for dozens of 
round-the-farm jobs. 14" 


Power Mac 6 Automatic 
Our finest super lightweight is now equipped 
with our remarkable Sprocket Nose Bar—which 3 
actually cuts up to 19% faster than regular round chain 
on a Hard Nose Bar. The favorite saw of tree-service 

people and thousands of farmers is now a better buy than ever. 
14" bar, 2.0 cu. in. engine, 7 Ib. power unit. 
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Mac 10-10 Automatic 


Our Mac 10 Series saws are still the world’s most 
popular farm saws—over 1 million sold. And no 
wonder. This saw is as rugged and dependable as 
they come. And it has the features you'd expect 

to pay much more for, including full 16” bar, big 3.3 
Cu. in. engine, and lightweight. Power unit weighs 


only 12.4 Ibs. 


D 
Tre 


Pro Mac 55 











Top of the line! This is our professional production 
saw for the farmer who's a part-time pro, or who 
just wants the finest. Its big 3.5 cu. in. engine gives 
it more power than the Mac 10-10, yet the power 
unit weighs just 12.5 Ibs. Loaded with the professional 
features that mean longer life and dependability: 


Compression Release, to reduce 


starting pull up to 50%; 
deluxe floating rim 
sprocket; all-weather 
ignition; big 16" bar 
and chain. Other bar 
lengths and chain 
and bar types avail- 
able at small extra 
charge. 







bar, 1.8 cu. in. engine, 
7 |b. power unit. Deluxe 
Mini Mac 35 has the 
Sprocket Nose Bar, plus extra 
power, 14" bar, 2.0 cu. in. engine. 7 |b. power unit. 


people are afraid to use them. They 
are recognized as a superior mulch- 
ing material. A three or four-inch 
layer of chips serves to choke out 
weeds, retain soil moisture, keep 
soils cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter. Use them wherever a 
mulch is needed. 

The only thing you have to watch 
is that any organic material such as 





chips, sawdust, manure, etc., does 
have a mild tendency to take nitro- NcCULLOCH 
gen from the soil, causing a tem- CORPORATION 


porary shortage for plants. Bacteria Los Angeles, California 90045 
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Comfort stalls with carousel 


Salisbury, Vermont dairy brothers 
Ellsworth and Stanley Galvin be- 
lieve they have retained the desirable 
factors of stanchion confinement and 
have still taken advantage of the 
latest in milking efficiency. 

“Tve been squatting down beside 
cows since I was five,” remarks Ells- 
worth, standing by the controls of 
their new Boumatic eight-stall carou- 
sel parlor, “and with not too many 
days off either... got so my legs 
were bothering me.” Installed two 
years ago, this was the first circular 
parlor in Vermont. 

Ellsworth allows that alone he 


Quality grain or nutritious silage. Any way you cut it, 
DEKALB has a hybrid that suits your need. 


DEKALB hybrids are bred to turn out heavy yields of 
quality grain. And for the livestock feeder, big grain yields 


The earliest single cross offered by 
DEKALB... and it’s a dandy. A terrific 
yielder for its maturity. Germinates 
quickly — grows fast. Has short stalks with 
excellent standability. Produces good- 
sized ears with deeply dented kernels. A 
hot newcomer introduced last year. One 
you'll want to try. 


As a condition of sale, please note statement of limited war- 


ranty and remedy on DEKALB orders and tags. 
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milks their 150 cows in two and a 
half hours without discomfort. Clean- 
up time is ten minutes and only about 
10 percent of the herd has to ride 
around a second time. The Galvins 
had previously milked in stanchions 
using six units and a dumping sta- 
tion. They had nothing against stan- 
chions for the cows; it was mostly 
the chore of milking that they wanted 
to change. 

Basically, that is all they did 
change, because the new barn they 
built contains 120 Clay comfort 
stalls (tie-stalls) with Clay gutter 
cleaners and ventilation system. “Oh, 


A great single cross with all the qualities 
you like to see in a hybrid. Big yields... 
Strong stalks... Excellent vigor... Quali- 
ty grain with heavy test weight. Tremen- 
dous early vigor helps XL-12 get up and 
off to a fast, early start. Built-in resistances 
help it ripen fully mature ears on strong, 
healthy stalks. 





“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. Numbers designate hybrids. 


we went around and looked at some 
freestall operations before we built,” 
says Ellsworth, “but we didn’t like 
the looks of the cows... they were 
dirty and we like our cows clean.” 

In addition to this, the brothers 
had their doubts about being able to 
catch heats on time and treat their 
cows on an individual basis... the 
latter being an important manage- 
ment consideration for them. 

Just in from the field, Stanley de- 
clares, “The biggest reason I wanted 
tie-stalls is so I could individually 
grain my high producers.” The 


Galvins feed grain in the parlor and 





mean a silo full of high T.D.N., energy-rich silage. 


Whether it’s grain or silage you’re after, look to DEKALB. 
Ask your DEKALB Dealer for XL-10, XL-12 and XL-316, 
the big leaders in your area. 


An outstanding dual-purpose hybrid 
that’s a top performer for either grain or 
silage. Stiff stalks and long ears help make 
this 3-way a dependable yielder. Plants 
are rather tall, but this hybrid really knows 
how to stand. Plant for somewhat higher 
stands for big silage yields. A versatile 
hybrid. 


individually in the stall barn as well. 
“In fact, the cows like to eat in the 
parlor so well,” they say, “we don’t 
have to use the crowd gate except 
to coax the tail end of the herd into 
the parlor.” 

Herd health has been excellent 
since the new barn has been in opera- 
tion. The old stanchion barn, now 
used for heifers, had short platforms 
and gave each cow only a yard-wide 
parking place. “Our last year in the 
old barn,” points out Ernest Coburn, 
the Galvins’ capable herdsman and 
the only help they hire full-time, 
“we had better than 50 cows that 
suffered from  stepped-on teats!” 
He claims that between January and 
March 1974 they had the veterinar- 
ian come to the farm only once. 


Clean 


With tie-stalls, the cows have re- 
mained so clean- that they did not 
bother to clip last time. “Mastitis 
is practically gone from the herd,” 
says Stanley, “and the same goes for 
calving problems.” Catching cows in 
heat, although not easy in any 150- 
cow dairy, poses no particular prob- 
lem here; most heat demonstrations 
occur when the herd goes out for 
exercise in the morning or when 
they are released for milking. 

Although they built what is tech- 
nically a warm barn, these dairymen 
keep the temperature at 42 to 44 
degrees Fahrenheit during cool 
weather. Some producers think this 
is a mite too cold but, Ellsworth 
says the cows like it. “What’s more,” 
he adds, “fifteen minutes after corn 
silage is fed, you can hardly smell 
it...it doesn’t get into your clothes 
... and the women like that.” 


Ventilation 


Two inlet vent boxes with plastic 
flaps on both sides run the length of 
the barn about a third of the way in 
from the sidewalls. Variable speed 
fans on the walls are set to keep the 
temperature constant. In winter, 
boxes are placed on the inside wall 
over the fans so that air is drawn 
closer to the floor. “Otherwise,” 
says Coburn, “the air mixes too high 
off the floor in real cold weather and 
we end up with a fog in here.” 

Haylage from three Harvestores 
and corn silage from an upright 
concrete silo are fed from motorized 
feedcarts that fill up at a loading 
station inside the barn. Each cart is 
quite large and will feed 20 cows. 
While one is feeding the other is 
loading. The Galvins feed some dry 


(Continued on page 15) 


Ellsworth Galvin demonstrates the 
controls of the eight-stall Boumatic 
carousel parlor that has been per- 
forming well for more than two years. 
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Countryside 
company 


In the year when these United 
States will celebrate the 200th an- 
niversary of the nation’s founding, 
the H. W. Naylor Company will 
celebrate its 50th birthday. Started 
by veterinarian Howard W. Naylor 
nearly a half-century ago now, the 
company produces 15 large-animal 
health products...the Big Three 
being teat dilators, Blu-Kote, and 
Udder Balm. 

A visit to the company’s plant 
at Morris (Otsego County), New York, 
reveals a refreshingly rural approach 
to operating a business...no com- 
puter, no high-intensity efficiency 
experts developing ulcers, no pres- 
sure-cooker employee policies. But 
the jobs get done well by the 30 
employees, and the spic-and-span 
quality-control laboratory is symbolic 
of the care which goes into all the 
finished products. 


Three descendants of the company’s 
founder ...daughter Alma Naylor 
Elliott and her sons, John and Howard 
... NOW Own and manage the com- 
pany. They wrestle daily with many 
of the same basic problems faced by 
farmers...sharply rising _ costs, 
limited availability of some supplies, 
and the challenge of profitably selling 
their products in a competitive mar- 
ket. And they stay close to dairy 
farming through ownership of a dairy 
farm that has been in the family for 
100 years. 

The teat dilator is the major prod- 
uct, produced now to the tune of 
23 million units annually. They’re 
made from what looks like pipe 
cleaners (chenille-wrapped wire), 
processed by several machines es- 


Ctallsiseis 
(Continued from page 14) 


hay to all their animals “because it 
makes them healthy.” 

During the warm months an out- 
side, covered shaker feeder running 
from the silos automatically feeds 
the herd silage in the exercise yard, 
thus allowing the two men who 
would otherwise be feeding to head 
for the field. 


Average 


The Galvins admit that they 
haven't cut down on their labor 
force since getting the new confine- 
ment system and the carousel parlor. 
They have gotten a 14,000-plus 
rolling herd average despite the past 
two years of disastrous hay and corn 
weather, and they keep their calf 
losses to an impressive single-figure 
percentage (probably five percent), 
while maintaining a taut breeding 
program. AI is used with a bull they 
keep for problem breeders. Within a 
year the herd will be 100-percent 
registered. 

These Addison County milk pro- 
ducers have assembled a system that 
responds to what they conceive as 
good dairy management. Individual 
treatment of animals is a basic pa- 
rameter of their technique. “Ell- 
Stan,” (their new prefix) is a strong 
dairy with a different approach. — 
ELPA. 
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pecially designed for this specific 
purpose. Employee Fred Rendo has 
been a prime mover in machine de- 
sign and processing techniques. 
Looking to the future, what are 
opportunities for diversification? 
John comments, “Developing and 
getting government approval of new 
animal-health products is terribly 
expensive under today’s conditions. 
We are, however, actively exploring 
alternatives in the area of materials 
for external application to horses.” 
Amidst a big-corporation world 
which cannot avoid a tendency to 
stratify groups of people, and in- 
sulate leadership from the ordinary 
Joe, it’s a pleasure to visit a company 
that still sponsors birthday and Christ- 
mas parties for employees, and can 
get ‘em all in one room! — G.L.C. 


Brothers John (left) 
and Howard Elliott 
watch as plant man- 
ager Fred Rendo op- 
erates a machine that 
begins the process of 
making teat dilators. 





_ Avoiding anxieties. 


Helping JO ONT PAG ri i Pree h Te 


BUNT Soe used to be a high school 
vocational agriculture teacher. But today 
he devotes full time to his fine cattle and 
grain farm near Minot, North Dakota. 
And puts into practice what he taught over 
20 years ago. Example: ‘*You’d be sur- 
prised how many anxieties you can get 
during the critical work season. Especially 
if you’re sitting on a tractor or in a truck 
and have to wonder if you’re going to get to 
the other end or not. But if you’ve put your 
equipment in shape before that season, it’s 
really a pleasure to sit there knowing it’s 


going to take off.”’ 


ONS ty a DUCE CMS Dut S i eur Ce 


by Ford, TH, Massey-Ferguson, New 
Holland, John Deere, and Pontiac. ‘‘As 


long as a brand serves me well, I go back to. 
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The agronomist explained how to 
grow good crops on the best soils. 
A dissatisfied Lowell Smith rose and 
asked, “Now how do you grow them 
on the heavier, wetter hill farms?” 


He received the stock answer... 
grow trefoil and grass and otherwise 
endure the misfortunes of your lo- 
cation. This was this spring at a 
crops meeting, and to the Smiths, 
the answer was unsatisfactory. 


Dale and Lowell Smith are a pair 
of young, hard-core hill farmers from 
Hornell (Steuben County) New York, 
who with their father Stanley, have 
“whipped the heavies” on the 450 
acres of Volusia-Mardin hilltop land 
they work to support their 340-head 
dairy. For them, the path to profits 
makes top crops on wet soil impera- 
tive. 


Jouncing down field roads and 
across headlands in the pickup, the 
Smith brothers (both in their 20's) 
take a rainy-day look at their corn 
and alfalfa. The corn looks every bit 
as good as that grown on the best 
gravelly loams in the state . . . uni- 
form, good color, and clean. The 
only difference is that it’s later. 


Some of this was planted as late 
as June 17, but they point out that 
if they can get past the full moon 
in September, this corn will grow 
and remain green well into October. 
“When everything is white down 
in the valley, this hill corn is still 
green, according to Dale. 

Surprised by the late-summer 
spurt of growth, they reaffirm the 
widsom of knifing liquid nitrogen 
into the soil when the corn was a 


foot-and-a-half high. In place of 


They handle heavy soil 


liquid nitrogen, they “foliar fed” 
Na-Churs liquid fertilizer (18-5-5) 
on some fields. Satisfied with the re- 
sults, they say it is a little less ex- 
pensive to apply, but recognize that 
“youre not getting as much nitro- 


> 


gen. 


This experiment is indicative of 
the kind of approach the Smiths 
take to farming. They’re meticulous 
about details, yet anxious to try other 
techniques. They’re as knowledge- 
able about the N, P and K levels of 
each field as they are of each cow’s 
milk production. Soil testing and 
intensive liming comprise the foun- 
dation upon which their cropping 
program is built. In passing some 
rented acreage, Lowell remarks, 
“We're probably crazy for putting 
four tons of lime to the acre on 
rented ground, but you've got to do 
its 

The Smiths are excited about two 
developments in their corn picture. 
One is De Kalb XL 12, an early corn 
that they say has a definite edge over 
other early varieties they've tried. 
The other is their rookie year with 
no-till corn. This spring they par- 
ticipated in a program whereby, 
through Chevron Chemical Com- 
pany (the Paraquat people), they 
rented an Allis Chalmers No-Til 
planter. They're glad they did. 


After taking the hay off a field 
in early June, they sprayed Paraquat 
(along with Charger E) on the stub- 
ble, and then planted corn. That was 
June 8. . . the stand emerged uni- 
formly (except for a few misses they 
made while getting used to the 
planter) and matched or topped all 


conventionally-tilled cornfields on 
the farm. 

In fact, during the protracted dry 
spell this summer, their no-till corn 
didn’t roll or otherwise appear to 
suffer from acute moisture problems. 
Whether you're using no-till or not, 
this is an often-ignored advantage 
of upland heavy soils over sandy or 
gravelly soils where this year, as 
Lowell puts it, “some corn crops 
looked like pineapple fields.” 

Dale says that although they’re 
not prepared to park the plows, 
they’re inclined to believe no-till has 
a place in their program. “You can’t 
necessarily get on the ground any 
earlier,” he points out, “but when 
you do, you're ready to plant, not 
plow or fit.” For them, this advan- 
tage alone is a big plus due to the 
narrow range of planting opportun- 
ities they have in spring. 

Since. they chop their corn, they’re 
not as concerned with surface trash 
buildup as are farmers growing corn 
for grain. They believe two or three 
years of no-till corn on the same 
land is possible. They feel there is 
a continuing need for a rye cover- 
crop after corn for organic matter 
replenishment in their soil, and they 
would still plow some. Rocks did 
not seriously hinder the operation 
of the No-Til planter . . . instead of 
a lot of little rocks, their soils tend 
toward “occasional boulders.” 

Although corn-conscious, they pay 
lavish attention to the 200 acres or 
so of alfalfa that pack the protein 
(haylage) for their herd. It’s a tough 
discipline . . . when a seeding be- 
gins to do downhill, no matter what 
its age, in come the plows. At $100 


a bushel, alfalfa seed is obviously 
expensive, but so is boughten pro- 
tein, especially this year. They clear- 
seed alfalfa in the spring, using 
bromegrass to fill in low spots. 


They are particularly thankful that 
Stanley started a thorough job of 
field-tiling more than ten years ago. 
A six-year-old alfalfa seeding as lush 
as many a third-year stand on more 
desirable soil attests to the fact that 
heavier hill soils, if they lay well, 
need not be relegated to trefoil. As 
with corn, the Smiths foliar feed 
some alfalfa with Na-Churs liquid 
fertilizer high in phosphorus and 
potash. Whether the plant takes the 
fertilizer through the leaves, or 
whether it runs down the stem and 
into the root zone, isn’t as impor- 
tant to them as the fact that it helps 
grow a better crop. 


Perhaps most significant about 
this operation, if you’ve been looking 
for their secret, is that they have 
none. Except maybe for their per- 
sonalities, that is. They enjoy mold- 
ing a productive system from stub- 
born resources. Like other farmers, 
they still marvel at things like corn’s 
ability to “grow overnight,” even 
though they’ve come to expect it. 


The proof is in the production, 
and each of the 150 cows that com- 
prise the Smith milking herd con- 
tributes an average of 15,500 pounds 
of milk yearly. 


Lowell has a theory. He reckons 
farming is getting pushed out of the 
valleys...just look at where our 
cities are. Someone has to farm the 
hills and besides, he grins, “Anyone 
can farm good land!” — E.P.A. 


Dale Smith shows the results of a first 
attempt at no-till corn. At the 54-day 
mark, this field is about as nice as any 
in the country, despite uncommon dry- 
ness. 
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“Two of us now milk 200 cows in the 
time it used to take three men.” 


Elwood Gutshall and sons, Elwood Jr. 
and Dave, farm about 500 acres in 
Cumberland County, Pa. They raise all 
their own forage—enough corn and 
alfalfa for some 400 head of Holsteins 
including 200 milking. 

To speed up milking, the Gutshalls 
installed, in their double-9 herringbone 
parlor, a modern Agway Sta-Rite 
system with Reflex Arms. Arnold 
Decker, Agway Farm Systems Salesman, 
supervised the installation and was on 
hand for several morning milkings to 
help the Gutshalls—and the cows— 


Plenty of good protein here. The first 
cutting will be fed as haylage. Later 
cuttings stored as hay. 
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Elwood Gutshall, Jr. 


become familiar with the new system. 

How do the Gutshalls like it? In 
Elwood Jr.’s words, ““Two of us now 
milk in the time it used to take three. 
It’s a great labor saver.” 

“And it has helped us become better 
managers, too,” adds Dave. “Less 
milking time gives us more time for 
individual cows.” 

Ed Pallman, Agway Enterprise 
Salesman, plays a key role in the 
Gutshalls’ decision-making. “Ed helped 
me talk myself into no-till corn, for 
instance,” says Elwood, Sr. “I look on 
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Ed Pallman, Agway Enterprise 
Salesman, and Elwood Gutshall 
review crops plans. 





L. to R. Elwood Jr., Dave Gutshall and Arnold 
Decker, Agway Farm Systems Salesman, discuss 
benefits of the Agway Sta-Rite System. 


it as my irrigation. No doubt about it, 
it’s the thing. Ed’s also helped us raise 
our alfalfa yields,” he adds. ‘’We make 
four cuttings a year and average about 
six tons an acre. And that’s a lot of 
protein.” 

Mr. Gutshall has been an Agway 
patron for many years. The service 
offered by men like Ed Pallman is one 
of the reasons. “I can’t say enough 
about Ed,” he said. ‘““He works for us 
as much as for Agway. Stays on top of 
things ... and keeps me up on things I 
should be doing. I’ve even seen Ed get 
up on a spray truck and go out in the 
field to make sure the job’s done on 
time.” 

If you’d like men like Ed Pallman 
and Arnold Decker on your team, just 
pick up the phone and call Agway. 
Ask for an Enterprise Salesman or 
Farm Systems Salesman to call on you. 
Then watch things start to happen. 


Farm Enterprise Service @€ AGWAY 
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A $7.50 floor price under fluid 
milk looked like a strong possibility 
as this issue went to press. Agricul- 
ture Secretary Earl Butz appeared 
to favor the idea for a couple of 
reasons. 

One was those fierce feed bills that 
have been knocking some dairymen 
right out of the barn. Another reason 
was politics. Congressional elections 





by Jay Richter 


Washington 


report 


were just around the corner. Butz 
didn’t want dairy farmers any madder 
at the Administration than they 
already were come voting time early 
in November. 

The government, meanwhile, was 
confirming in official reports what 
dairymen already knew — upward 
pressures on feed prices are continu- 
ing. Following drought had come 


early frost in key corn and soybean- 
producing areas of the Midwest. 

The situation, said USDA econo- 
mists, pointed to “high feed prices 
for dairy farmers in coming months 
(which) may limit grain feeding and 
reduce milk production during the 
upcoming barn feeding season.” 

Milk output this year is now ex- 
pected to be about 1% percent below 
last year. 

With the cost/price squeeze be- 
coming all but intolerable, dairy 
leaders were attempting once again 
to persuade Butz to hike price sup- 
port for factory milk, as well as 
approving the higher floor for fluid. 
To Administration arguments that 
such action would feed the fires of 
inflation, the dairy leaders replied 
that only more production can really 


Acres and acres of milk- making power... yours with 


AGWAY ENERGY KINGS 


Put these stars in your fields next year. 
You'llsoon see why Agway Energy Kings 
have what it takes to grow more milk- 
making power. Outstanding vigor... 
remarkable standability . . . superior 
resistance to disease. No wonder they’re 
the keys to Agway’s grow-more-energy 


program! 


All of them packed in 56-pound bushels 


Tie up your bales instead of 
your baler... with AGWAY 
BALER TWINE 


Baler twine is in short supply. So now’s the time 
to make sure you have enough Agway sisal 
twine on hand for next year’s hay crop. Smooth, 
long-strand fibers. No snarls, weak spots or 


whiskers to cause downtime. Manufactured to 


—not just 50-pound bags—to let you plant 


11% more acreage with every bag. All 
slurry-treated to help you ward off soil 
and seed-borne disease. Better order 
early to make sure you get what you want 


for-75. 


Agway’s specifications to assure uniform, high 
strength. Early-order discounts now in effect. 
So order soon and save! 









bring inflation under control — and 
that government dairy policies are 
drying up the nation’s flow of milk, 

At a hearing in late September 
before the dairy and poultry sub. 
committee of the House Agriculture 
Committee, dairymen from all parts 
of the country argued for an increase 
in price support which — due to 
soaring costs —had declined to 74 
percent of parity. Dairylea’s Eugene 
Vandenbord of New York empha- 
sized the cost-price bind. 

“For many years my feed bill took 
about 30 percent of my monthly 
milk check,” he told the lawmakers, 
“During the past two months, my 
feed bill has swallowed up 55 per- 
cent of my check.” 

Also appearing before the com- 
mittee was Nathan Cushman of Con- 
necticut. Several congressmen testi- 
fied in behalf of the dairymen, in- 
cluding James Hanley, D.-N.Y.; Rob- 
ert McEwen, R.-N.Y.; Richard Mal- 
lary, R.-Vt.; and Donald Mitchell, 
R.-N.Y. 

Whether or not their arguments 
would register with the Administra- 
tion remained to be seen. 


Price and wage controls? You hear 
quite a few people around Wash- 
ington talking about the possibility, 
unless something really effective is 
done soon to halt the spiraling in- 
flation. Bob Hartmann, counselor to 
Ford, and his chief-of-staff when he 
was Vice President, has reportedly 
hinted that price and wage control 
were not entirely out of the question. 

Asked about this, Hartmann said: 
“The President has always adamantly 
opposed controls and there is no 
change so far as I know.” He went 
on to say, however, that philosophi- 
cally speaking, and looking down the 
road, no action was impossible so 
long as it is legal. 

At present, the government has 
only a “monitoring” agency to keep 
a watch on prices and wages, with 
only the authority to jawbone them 
into line. Certain “guidelines” on 
what’s tolerable and what is not, 
however, have been worked out — 
and other standby plans could be 
in the works. 


Practically all hands agree that 
beef grading changes are needed to 
discourage excess fat, save grain, 
and to make the system more uni- 
form. These are the general purposes 
of USDA’s proposed changes, but 
packers and cattlemen are seriously 
divided on the issue of yield grad- 
ing —a measure of the amount of 
meat as related to fat, bone, etc. 

The Department’s plan calls for 
mandatory yield grading of all cattle 
that are voluntarily quality graded. 
Cattlemen are for the idea, the 
packers appear to be dead-set against 
it. 

Deadline for public comment on 
the proposals is December 10, but 
USDA might extend the time if 
packers and cattlemen can’t soon 
resolve their differences. 

Besides mandatory yield grading, 
the Department is proposing to re- 
duce marbling requirements for 
younger cattle, to narrow the Good 
grade by dropping cattle with little 
marbling to Standard grade, and to 
eliminate conformation as a quality 
grading factor. 


Are we heading for restrictions on 
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farm credit? Outgoing Governor Ed 
Jaenke of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration fears that this may be the 
case. At an informal meeting with 
a few reporters the other day, Jaenke 
indicated that credit restraints could 
be just around the corner. Adminis- 
tration economic policies point in 
that direction. 

Competition for funds on the big 
money markets remains fierce, 
Jaenke noted, despite soaring inter- 
est rates. It will be “tough, tough, 
tough” for the credit system to main- 
tain a farmer and co-op loan pro- 
gram that has expanded rapidly in 
recent years to more than $20 billion 
annually. 


USDA is overhauling its system 
of reporting on export contracts for 
major crops, including grains. Off- 


FFA WINNERS 


The Northeast’s top proficiency 
award winners named at the Nation- 
al FFA Convention in Kansas City 
were: 

Agricultural Mechanics: John Burnham, 
Rockville, Connecticut. 

Agricultural Processing: Lynn Groff, 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania. 

Agricultural Sales and Service: Dennis 
Pierce, North Kingstown, Rhode Island. 

Beef Production: Howard Stoltzfus, Elver- 
son, Pennsylvania. 

Crop Production: Jesse Philbrick, Lime- 
stone, Maine. 

Dairy Production: Calvin Tanner, New 
Preston, Connecticut. 

Forest Management: Douglas Watson, 
Coudersport, Pennsylvania. 

Home and _ Farmstead Improvement: 
Richard Harrison, Lyndonville, New York. 

Livestock Production: Gregory Snyder, 
New Tripoli, Pennsylvania. 

Ornamental Horticulture: Paul Davis, Jr., 
Lancaster, New Hampshire. 

Outdoor Recreation: Allen Young, Cole- 
brook, New Hampshire. 

Placement in Agricultural Production: 
Allyn Hurlburt, Il, Falls Village, Connec- 
ticut. 

Poultry Production: Michael Martin, New 
Holland, Pennsylvania. 

Sheep Production: Debra Grant, Storrs, 
Connecticut. 

Vocational agriculture instructors recog- 
nized for outstanding achievement, and 
presented the Honorary American Farmer 
Degree included: Sherwood Webber, Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts; Roger Harrison, Bark- 
er, New York; Robert Watson, LaFayette, 
New York; Neal Burtner, Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania; William Fredd, Quarryville, Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles Huffman, Liberty, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Recipients of distinguished service awards 
for outstanding contributions to the develop- 
ment of FFA included: Richard Chumney, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Hartley Martin, Cen- 
tral Square, New York; Frank Wolff, West- 
bury, New York. 

A “VIP Citation” for service to FFA was 
presented to S. Archie Holdridge, Madison, 
Connecticut. 





“There goes the neighborhood.” 
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cials expect to get confidential daily 
reports on big sales of some crops; 
also hope to improve their published 
weekly reports. 

Idea is to let farmers and the trade 
know how many reported contracts 
represent probably “hard” export 
deals, and how many represent 
speculative arrangements which may 
never result in actual shipments. 
Congress has been pressing for the 
improvements to try and assure 
timely, accurate indications of 
changes in export-domestic supply 
balance. 


That speech by President Ford at 
the United Nations promising more 
food aid around the world does not 


larger-than-usual quantities. Volume 
of grain shipments overseas is likely 
to be no more than previously 
planned. 

What the President said was that 
the U.S. will “not only maintain 
the amount it spends for food ship- 
ments to nations in need, but it will 
increase this amount this year.” Note 
that he referred to increased spend- 
ing, not volume. More money will 
have to be spent on food aid in 
order to offset inflation and main- 
tain shipments at the level they have 
been. 

USDA estimates it would cost 
about $1.2 billion today to maintain 
world food aid at last year’s level 
of roundly $800 million. “America 


realistic limits to our capacities.” 

Specifics on the U.S. food aid pro- 
gram are to be unveiled at the World 
Food Conference in Rome, Italy, 
starting November 5. 





Concrete Crossing —Grass_water- 
ways can be easy to cross with even 


mean that scarce grain is going to will continue to do more than its heavy equipment when a concrete 
be shipped out of the country in share,” Ford said. 





Lime... 
the fertilizer stretcher 


© Lime stretches nitrogen supplies. Acid 
pH’s slow down the reaction of micro-or- 
ganisms in the soil. This results in the 
slower conversion of urea and ammonia 
forms of nitrogen to more readily available 
nitrate forms. It reduces the microbial 
breakdown of organic materials which re- 
lease nitrogen to your crops. Proper liming 
makes more nitrogen available for healthy 
growth. 


© Lime stretches phosphate supplies. Low 
pH causes phosphate to be tied up in unavail- 
able compounds of iron and aluminum. At 
pH levels of 6.0 or higher, iron and aluminum 
precipitate out, making them non-reactive 
with phosphate. So more phosphate is avail- 
able for crops production. 


© Lime stretches potash supplies. Calcium, 
magnesium and potash can partially substi- 
tute for each other in the crop and on the 
soil colloid. If calcium and magnesium are 
low, more potash enters the exchangeable 
form on the soil colloid and less remains in 
solution form for crop uptake. With proper 
liming, less total potash is needed. 
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“But there are slab is laid across them. 






Lime... 
for the 
éoo0d of it! 


Liming always has been, 
and today is even more 
so, the most profitable 
fertility practice you 

can undertake. 

And right now is the 
time to do it! 





You've read more than once 

this year about the extreme 
importance of proper liming. How 
it helps your crops get more from 
the nitrogen, phosphate and 
potash you apply. How it counters 
the acid build-up that can result 
from high-nitrogen fertilization 
programs. And how lime helps 
build and maintain productive 
fields in other ways. 


This is the time to act. The earlier 
that limestone goes on this year, 
the more benefit it will be to your 
crops next year. It’s the right 
time to spread and Agway trucks 
are ready to roll. If you don’t 
have a soil test to guide you, 
bring a representative soil sample 
(one pint) to Agway for a quick, 
free pH check. Then get that 
lime put down. 
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The headlines scream that people 
are starving in the world, and ex- 
perts convene from around the earth 
to seek ways to increase the global 
supply of food. But in spite of all 
the alleged commitment to enhanced 
food production, there are those 
busily seeking to diminish it in order 
to pursue other objectives they con- 
sider more important. 


Cropland 


to duck pasture 


the Fish and Wildlife Division of 
the New York State Department of 
Environmental Conservation to gain 
title to 2,800 acres of bottomland 
along Canaseraga Creek in an area 
known as the Groveland Flats. It’s a 
valley that stretches from Dansville 
to Mount Morris, New York, in Liv- 
ingston County. 

It should be clear from the outset 


within itself, for it has a formal 
policy declaring that prime agri- 
cultural land is an essential part of 
the environment. Further, the state’s 
Agricultural Resources Commission 
has declared presently-farmed land 
on the Groveland Flats “viable.” 
Some observers believe that consid- 
erable progress has been made with- 
in recent years in New York State 


A case in point is the proposal by 










that DEC is somewhat in conflict 


Now 


FREE 


_Jora | 
limited time 


A $15 VALUE 


way's TDR Profile 


shows you where-and how- 
to hold the line on feed costs 


What can a dairyman do when forecasts show 
no immediate relief in milk prices and with high 
grain prices? 


That’s just the situation you are in right now, 
and this is what Agway suggests you do as 
soon as possible: 


The most immediate relief can be gained by 
reviewing your feeding program with a fine 
tooth comb. It is your biggest expense item 
and potentially, your biggest opportunity to cut 
out-of-pocket expense. 


That's why Agway is making this offer right 
now ...a free Total Dairy Ration Profile from 
your Agway Enterprise salesman. This $15 value 
spells out your feeding options clearly and con- 
cisely. It actually helps you and the Enterprise 
man find the least-cost way to make the most 
of the grain and forage you now have in stor- 
age. 


With this report—and the forage test on which 
it should be based—you can take full advantage 
of the one line of feeds that is designed to mesh 





with your home-grown feeds—Agway Ratio: 
Right’ dairy rations. 


One of the Ratio:Right formulas will fit your 
basic program, balancing the energy and pro- 
tein levels to avoid waste and assure the right 
milk-making intake for your herd. With Ratio: 
Right, you don’t have to buy what you don't 
need. And the Agway TDR Profile pinpoints the 
best options for you to consider. 


Then add LPS ... the great balancer. 


To help handle day-to-day cow requirements, 
keep Agway Liquid Protein Supplement avail- 
able. If an individual cow is short-changed on 
protein, she'll get it easily and inexpensively 
from LPS. If she doesn’t need extra protein, 
she won't go to the LPS feeder. It is that simple. 


A free TDR Profile, the correct Ratio:Right feed, 
Agway LPS. Call Agway now and ask that the 
Agway Enterprise salesman stop by and show 
you how these three profit-guarding tools can 
be put to work in your operation. 


toward involving agriculture in de- 





cisions made by state agencies... 
and it may be that the proposed take. 
over will not come to pass. 


Research 


William Koschara, R.D. #1, 
Mount Morris, is a cash-crop farmer 
who has land that would be involved 
if the DEC’s plan is implemented. As 
Livingston County Farm Bureau 
president, and a concerned _land- 
owner, Bill did considerable  re- 
search on the proposal. 

“In the area designated by DEC, 
we found 943 acres were in crops 
in 1973,” he reports. “Another 113 
acres could have been cropped, but 
weren't because of various short-run 
management decisions. Still another 
323 acres could have been cropped, 
but weren’t because of longer-range 
decisions...land in government 
programs, drainage ditches not func- 
tioning properly, or inadequate ac- 
cess to the land.” 

The DEC proposal calls for per- 
manent flooding of a portion of the 
2,800 acres, plus winter flooding of 
a considerably larger area to pro- 
vide seasonal habitat for waterfowl. 
Bill comments, “Farmers in the area 
are concerned about the land DEC 
wants to take from us... for prices 
undoubtedly lower than we feel 
adequate. If the DEC cloud didnt 
hang over this land, some of the 
good cropland would sell for $800 
an acre for farming .. . and DEC calls 
it practically worthless! We're also 
concerned that the temporary and 
permanent flooding will make it 
much more difficult to drain the 
acres we have left.” 


Borings 


Test borings by the Army Engi- 
neers conclude that the area’s “earth 
strata are conducive to horizontal 
movement of water”...a fancy 
way to say that inundation of part of 
the area will raise the water table 
of all of it. Peat seams run into fields 
adjoining the 2,800 acres DEC wants, 
and farmers fear drainage problems 
in those remaining fields if water 
is impounded within a wildlife ref- 
uge. 

Compounding the problem is the 
fact that there are proposals to more 
adequately drain the nearly-level 
8,000 acres in Groveland Flats so 
existing cropland could be farmed 
more efficiently. One proposal in- 
volves building small dams in the 
headwaters of streams flowing into 
the Canaseraga to provide flood 
control for the valley. Law requires 
that the Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation issue a permit 
for such activities ... and its leader- 
ship refuses unless it gets the acreage 





“Well take a good look at it. You'll have to 
admit it looks like a deer.’’ 


American Agriculturist, November, 1974 


and wildlife refuge it desires. 

Over the years since 1900, there 
have been a number of proposed 
programs to more adequately drain 
Groveland Flats. Generally, these 
consisted of massive (and expensive) 
studies by federal or state agencies, 
the filing of a foot-thick report, then 
nothing much happening for 25 
years. Some drainage work was done, 
though, by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers... but never adequately com- 
pleted for a variety of reasons. 

Recently, though, a serious pro- 
posal has been made to put a major 
drainageway through the Flats all 
the way from Dansville to the Gene- 
see River, thereby really draining 
the area more adequately than ever 
before. This raises the hackles of 
DEC’s people in the Fish and Wild- 
life Division as they are afraid of 
losing the wetlands. 


Expressway 


And the Genesee Expressway is 
scheduled to go through the area, so 
there’s a mad scramble as to the 
exact location of its roadbed through 
the Groveland and Sonyea area... 
hence additional pressure to come to 
some decision about the fate of the 
2,800-acre chunk of the Flats. One 
idea is to use a dike in DEC’s pro- 





as DEC calls it, goes through, then 
the Department would probably 
okay the major drainage ditch from 
Dansville to the Genesee River. This 
would probably benefit farmland 
between Groveland and Dansville... 
upstream from the wildlife refuge. 

“Nurseries near Dansville suffered 
heavy damage from Hurricane Agnes 
in 1972, and channelization would 
help prevent a reoccurrence. The 
majority of farmers affected by the 
2,800-acre proposal would probably 
go along if they had ironclad as- 
surance of adequate drainage for the 
remaining acres...and, of course, 
adequate compensation for land 
taken.” 

DEC argues that it will lease the 
agricultural land it takes back to 
farmers...but area farmers know 








this involves the uncertainty of sub- 
mitting annual sealed bids, and the 
bureaucratic delays that can enrage 
a grower pawing the May breeze in 
an attempt to get going before the 
planting season has passed by. 

Next step along the way is another 
look by DEC late in 1974 and early 
"75, and the preparation of a contour 
map of the area with contours shown 
at intervals of one foot (instead of the 
standard 20-foot interval on exist- 
ing maps prepared by the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey). Some Groveland 
Flats farmers would happily settle 
for a repeat pattern of frantic activ- 
ity followed by a 25-year respite 
from the bureaucrats, and _ rising 
concern about the U.S. food-pro- 
ducing capacity may result in just 


that! 


Some facts to consider 
about farm truck 
value and economy. 


SNOWMOBILE DAMAGE 


Researchers at the University of 
Wisconsin have reported on two years 
of work to determine the degree of 
damage done to plant yield, per- 
sistence, and vigor and long-term 
soil erosion as a result of snowmobile 
traffic across the land. 

Crops checked included alfalfa, 
turfgrass, Kentucky bluegrass, birds- 
foot trefoil, red clover and wheat. In 
general, very few or no differences 
were found in areas subjected to 
snowmobile traffic as compared to 
not serving as a snowmobile play- 
ground. For details, write to J.W. 
Pendleton, School of Natural Re- 


sources, College of Agricultural 
and Life Sciences, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
53703. 
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performance and operating econ- 
omy, Chevy offers two 350 V8s in 
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a big 454 V8. All three engines 
are designed to operate with leaded 
or unleaded gas on trucks over 
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additional dozens of farmers as well. 
Benefits 


Are there some agricultural bene- 
fits involved if the DEC proposal goes 
through? Bill admits there are, “If 
the ‘wetlands preservation project,’ 


American Agriculturist, November, 1974 








The headlines scream that people 
are starving in the world, and ex- 
perts convene from around the earth 
to seek ways to increase the global 
supply of food. But in spite of all 
the alleged commitment to enhanced 
food production, there are those 
busily seeking to diminish it in order 
to pursue other objectives they con- 
sider more important. 

A case in point is the proposal by 






the Fish and Wildlife Division of 
the New York State Department of 
Environmental Conservation to gain 
title to 2,800 acres of bottomland 
along Canaseraga Creek in an area 
known as the Groveland Flats. It’s a 
valley that stretches from Dansville 
to Mount Morris, New York, in Liv- 
ingston County. 

It should be clear from the outset 
that DEC is somewhat in conflict 


within itself, for it has a formal 
policy declaring that prime agri- 
cultural land is an essential part of 
the environment. Further, the state’s 
Agricultural Resources Commission 
has declared presently-farmed land 
on the Groveland Flats “viable.” 
Some observers believe that consid- 
erable progress has been made with- 
in recent years in New York State 
toward involving agriculture in de- 
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cisions made by state agencies... 
and it may be that the proposed take. 
over will not come to pass. 


Research 


William Koschara, RD. #1, 


if the DEC’s plan is implemented. As 
Livingston County Farm Bureau 
president, and a concerned _land- 
owner, Bill did considerable _ re- 
search on the proposal. 

“In the area designated by DEC, 
we found 943 acres were in crops 
in 1973,” he reports. “Another 113 
acres could have been cropped, but 
weren't because of various short-run 
management decisions. Still another 
323 acres could have been cropped, 
but weren't because of longer-range 
decisions...land in government 
programs, drainage ditches not func- 
tioning properly, or inadequate ac- 
cess to the land.” 

The DEC proposal calls for per- 
manent flooding of a portion of the 
2,800 acres, plus winter flooding of 
a considerably larger area to pro- 
vide seasonal habitat for waterfowl. 
Bill comments, “Farmers in the area 
are concerned about the land DEC 
wants to take from us... for prices 
undoubtedly lower than we feel 
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a TDR Profile 
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to hold the line on feed costs 


What can a dairyman do when forecasts show 
no immediate relief in milk prices and with high 
grain prices ? 


That’s just the situation you are in right now, 
and this is what Agway suggests you do as 
soon as possible: 


The most immediate relief can be gained by 
reviewing your feeding program with a fine 
tooth comb. It is your biggest expense item 
and potentially, your biggest opportunity to cut 
out-of-pocket expense. 


That's why Agway is making this offer right 
now ...a free Total Dairy Ration Profile from 
your Agway Enterprise salesman. This $15 value 
spells out your feeding options clearly and con- 
cisely. It actually helps you and the Enterprise 
man find the least-cost way to make the most 
of the grain and forage you now have in stor- 
age. 


With this report—and the forage test on which 
it should be based—you can take full advantage 
of the one line of feeds that is designed to mesh 





with your home-grown feeds—Agway Rat 
Right’ dairy rations. 


One of the Ratio:Right formulas will fit yc 
basic program, balancing the energy and p 
tein levels to avoid waste and assure the ric 
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Right, you don’t have to buy what you do 
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“Well take a good look at it. You'll have to 
admit it looks like a deer.” 


American A griculturist, November, 1974 


and wildlife refuge it desires. 

Over the years since 1900, there 
have been a number of proposed 
programs to more adequately drain 
Groveland Flats. Generally, these 
consisted of massive (and expensive) 
studies by federal or state agencies, 
the filing of a foot-thick report, then 
nothing much happening for 25 
years. Some drainage work was done, 
though, by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers... but never adequately com- 
pleted for a variety of reasons. 

Recently, though, a serious pro- 
posal has been made to put a major 
drainageway through the Flats all 
the way from Dansville to the Gene- 
see River, thereby really draining 
the area more adequately than ever 
before. This raises the hackles of 
DEC’s people in the Fish and Wild- 
life Division as they are afraid of 
losing the wetlands. 


Expressway 


And the Genesee Expressway is 
scheduled to go through the area, so 
there’s a mad scramble as to the 
exact location of its roadbed through 
the Groveland and Sonyea area... 
hence additional pressure to come to 
some decision about the fate of the 
2,800-acre chunk of the Flats. One 
idea is to use a dike in DEC’s pro- 
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additional dozens of farmers as well. 


Benefits 


Are there some agricultural bene- 
fits involved if the DEC proposal goes 
through? Bill admits there are, “Tf 
the ‘wetlands preservation project, 


American Agriculturist, November, 1974 





as DEC calls it, goes through, then 
the Department would probably 
okay the major drainage ditch from 
Dansville to the Genesee River. This 
would probably benefit farmland 
between Groveland and Dansville... 
upstream from the wildlife refuge. 

“Nurseries near Dansville suffered 
heavy damage from Hurricane Agnes 
in 1972, and channelization would 
help prevent a reoccurrence. The 
majority of farmers affected by the 
2,800-acre proposal would probably 
go along if they had ironclad as- 
surance of adequate drainage for the 
remaining acres...and, of course, 
adequate compensation for land 
taken.” 

DEC argues that it will lease the 
agricultural land it takes back to 
farmers... but area farmers know 
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this involves the uncertainty of sub- 
mitting annual sealed bids, and the 
bureaucratic delays that can enrage 
a grower pawing the May breeze in 
an attempt to get going before the 
planting season has passed by. 

Next step along the way is another 
look by DEC late in 1974 and early 
‘75, and the preparation of a contour 
map of the area with contours shown 
at intervals of one foot (instead of the 
standard 20-foot interval on exist- 
ing maps prepared by the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey). Some Groveland 
Flats farmers would happily settle 
for a repeat pattern of frantic activ- 
ity followed by a 25-year respite 
from the bureaucrats, and rising 
concern about the U.S. food-pro- 
ducing capacity may result in just 


that! 


Some facts to consider 
about farm truck 
value and economy. 
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SNOWMOBILE DAMAGE 


Researchers at the University of 
Wisconsin have reported on two years 
of work to determine the degree of 
damage done to plant yield, per- 
sistence, and vigor and long-term 
soil erosion as a result of snowmobile 
traffic across the land. 

Crops checked included alfalfa, 
turfgrass, Kentucky bluegrass, birds- 
foot trefoil, red clover and wheat. In 
general, very few or no differences 
were found in areas subjected to 
snowmobile traffic as compared to 
not serving as a snowmobile play- 
ground. For details, write to J.W. 
Pendleton, School of Natural Re- 


sources, College of Agricultural 
and Life Sciences, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
53703. 


An efficient new 
6-cylinder engine. 

It’s specifically designed to meet 
today’s need for improved oper- 
ating economy. A new intake mani- 
fold distributes fuel more evenly to 
cylinders while newly designed 
combustion chambers concentrate 
the fuel charge around the spark 
plugs for efficient burning and fast 
ignition. You get all this and in- 
creased horsepower and torque. 


Three high torque V8s 
available. 


To get the right combination of 
performance and operating econ- 
omy, Chevy offers two 350 V8s in 
2-barrel and 4-barrel versions plus 
a big 454 V8. All three engines 
are designed to operate with leaded 
or unleaded gas on trucks over 
6,000 Ibs. GVW. 
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The headlines scream that people 
are starving in the world, and ex- 
perts convene from around the earth 
to seek ways to increase the global 
supply of food. But in spite of all 
the alleged commitment to enhanced 
food production, there are those 
busily seeking to diminish it in order 
to pursue other objectives they con- 
sider more important. 


the Fish and Wildlife Division of 
the New York State Department of 
Environmental Conservation to gain 
title to 2,800 acres of bottomland 
along Canaseraga Creek in an area 
known as the Groveland Flats. It’s a 
valley that stretches from Dansville 
to Mount Morris, New York, in Liv- 
ingston County. 

It should be clear from the outset 


A case in point is the proposal by 
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that DEC is somewhat in conflict 


Agway's TDR 1 
shows you whe 
to hold the line « 


What can a dairyman do when forecasts show 
no immediate relief in milk prices and with high 
grain prices? 


That’s just the situation you are in right now, 
and this is what Agway suggests you do as 
soon as possible: 


The most immediate relief can be gained by 
reviewing your feeding program with a fine 
tooth comb. It is your biggest expense item 
and potentially, your biggest opportunity to cut 
out-of-pocket expense. 


That’s why Agway is making this offer right 
now ...a free Total Dairy Ration Profile from 
your Agway Enterprise salesman. This $15 value 
spells out your feeding options clearly and con- 
cisely. It actually helps you and the Enterprise 
man find the least-cost way to make the most 
of the grain and forage you now have in stor- 
age. 


With this report—and the forage test on which 
it should be based—you can take full advantage 
of the one line of feeds that is designed to mesh 
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within itself, for it has a formal 
policy declaring that prime agri- 
cultural land is an essential part of 
the environment. Further, the state’s 
Agricultural Resources Commission 
has declared presently-farmed land 
on the Groveland Flats “viable.” 
Some observers believe that consid- 
erable progress has been made with- 
in recent years in New York State 
toward involving agriculture in de- 
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cisions made by state agencies. . 
and it may be that the proposed take 
over will not come to pass. 


Research 


William Koschara, R.D. #1 
Mount Morris, is a cash-crop farme! 
who has land that would be involved 
if the DEC’s plan is implemented. A\ 
Livingston County Farm Burea 
president, and a concerned land 
owner, Bill did considerable _re- 
search on the proposal. 

“In the area designated by DEC, 
we found 943 acres were in crops 
in 1973,” he reports. “Another 113 
acres could have been cropped, but 
weren't because of various short-run 
management decisions. Still another 
323 acres could have been cropped, 
but weren’t because of longer-range 
decisions...land in government 
programs, drainage ditches not func- 
tioning properly, or inadequate ac- 
cess to the land.” 

The DEC proposal calls for per- 
manent flooding of a portion of the 
2,800 acres, plus winter flooding of 
a considerably larger area to pro- 
vide seasonal habitat for waterfowl. 
Bill comments, “Farmers in the area 
are concerned about the land DEC 
wants to take from us... for prices 
undoubtedly lower than we feel 
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“Well take a good look at it. You'll have to 
admit it looks like a deer.”’ 


American Agriculturist, November, 1974 





and wildlife refuge it desires. 

Over the years since 1900, there 
have been a number of proposed 
programs to more adequately drain 
Groveland Flats. Generally, these 
consisted of massive (and expensive) 
studies by federal or state agencies, 
the filing of a foot-thick report, then 
nothing much happening for 25 
years. Some drainage work was done, 
though, by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers... but never adequately com- 
pleted for a variety of reasons. 

Recently, though, a serious pro- 
posal has been made to put a major 
drainageway through the Flats all 
the way from Dansville to the Gene- 
see River, thereby really draining 
the area more adequately than ever 
before. This raises the hackles of 
DEC’s people in the Fish and Wild- 
life Division as they are afraid of 
losing the wetlands. 


Expressway 


And the Genesee Expressway is 
scheduled to go through the area, so 
there’s a mad scramble as to the 
exact location of its roadbed through 
the Groveland and Sonyea area... 
hence additional pressure to come to 
some decision about the fate of the 
2,800-acre chunk of the Flats. One 
idea is to use a dike in DEC’s pro- 
posed wildlife refuge as part of the 
roadbed. 

In an environmental analysis re- 
port on the matter, DEC repre- 
sentatives claimed that the “land 
involved is really a_ liability... 
farmed only because of federal sub- 
sidy ... subject to flooding”... and 
other allegations concerning the 
supposed lack of viability shown by 
land in the 2,800 acres already men- 
tioned. But on-site examination this 
summer showed many acres of whop- 
ping-big field corn on the Flats . . . as 
well as abundant crops of potatoes, 
sweet corn, wheat, soybeans and 
alfalfa. 


One Farm 


Ronald Claud, who farms 600 
tillable acres with his brother, Rich- 
ard, stands to lose the use of many 
of those acres if the DEC proposal 
goes through. He harvested 60 bush- 
els of Arrow wheat per acre in 1974 
on 20 acres of the land that would 
be taken... and the alfalfa and corn 
on other affected acres looked great 
during an August inspection. 

Bill Koschara points out that he 
has refrained from making capital 
improvements on his 346-acre farm, 
200 of which (160 of cropland) are 
in the area DEC wants to own. A 
proposal such as this one always 
hangs a cloud of “blight” over an 
area as far as making long-range 
agricultural commitments are con- 
cerned. 

A longer-run agricultural “blight” 
is in prospect if the DEC proposal is 
implemented . . . blackbirds that will 
spread out across the land for miles 
around to devour crops and fruit. 
Any farmer living near wildlife ref- 
uges can testify sadly to the burden 
he bears on behalf of his fine-feathered 
enemies! This project will affect not 
only the 12 landowners involved but 
additional dozens of farmers as well. 


Benefits 


Are there some agricultural bene- 
fits involved if the DEC proposal goes 
through? Bill admits there are, “Tf 
the ‘wetlands preservation project, 


American Agriculturist, November, 1974 





as DEC calls it, goes through, then 
the Department would probably 
okay the major drainage ditch from 
Dansville to the Genesee River. This 
would probably benefit farmland 
between Groveland and Dansville... 
upstream from the wildlife refuge. 

“Nurseries near Dansville suffered 
heavy damage from Hurricane Agnes 
in 1972, and channelization would 
help prevent a reoccurrence. The 
majority of farmers affected by the 
2,800-acre proposal would probably 
go along if they had ironclad as- 
surance of adequate drainage for the 
remaining acres...and, of course, 
adequate compensation for land 
taken.” 

DEC argues that it will lease the 
agricultural land it takes back to 
farmers... but area farmers know 


this involves the uncertainty of sub- 
mitting annual sealed bids, and the 
bureaucratic delays that can enrage 
a grower pawing the May breeze in 
an attempt to get going before the 
planting season has passed by. 

Next step along the way is another 
look by DEC late in 1974 and early 
"75, and the preparation of a contour 
map of the area with contours shown 
at intervals of one foot (instead of the 
standard 20-foot interval on exist- 
ing maps prepared by the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey). Some Groveland 
Flats farmers would happily settle 
for a repeat pattern of frantic activ- 
ity followed by a 25-year respite 
from the bureaucrats, and rising 
concern about the U.S. food-pro- 
ducing capacity may result in just 


that! 


Some facts to consider 
about farm truck 


SNOWMOBILE DAMAGE 


Researchers at the University of 
Wisconsin have reported on two years 
of work to determine the degree of 
damage done to plant yield, per- 
sistence, and vigor and long-term 
soil erosion as a result of snowmobile 
traffic across the land. 

Crops checked included alfalfa, 
turfgrass, Kentucky bluegrass, birds- 
foot trefoil, red clover and wheat. In 
general, very few or no differences 
were found in areas subjected to 
snowmobile traffic as compared to 
not serving as a snowmobile play- 
ground, For details, write to J.W. 
Pendleton, School of Natural Re- 


sources, College of Agricultural 
and Life Sciences, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
53703. 


value and economy. 


Here’s good news on how you can 
get improved operating economy 
and value in 1975 Chevy farm 
trucks. Important news about the 
economies of less frequent routine 
maintenance. News on how you 
benefit from lasting Chevy value. 


High Energy 
Ignition system for quick, 
reliable starts, more 
miles between tune-ups. 


Standard on Fleetside and Stepside 
pickups, this system can deliver 
up to 35,000 volts to each plug 
to improve starting and it helps 
provide all-weather protection 
from moisture, dirt and road 
splash. There are no points to 
require periodic replacement and 
no ignition condenser to wear out. 
The result is a system that extends 
time between tune-ups and helps 
improve engine performance 


Pea 
‘ 


New extended 
maintenance intervals. 
For trucks 6,000 Ibs. GVW and under, equipped with 


catalytic converters and using unleaded gas, the 
chart below tells the story. 


1975* 1974 

22,500 miles SPARK PLUGS 6,000 miles 

6mo.or7,500 miles ENGINE OIL 4 mo. or 6,000 miles 

First 7,500 miles First 6,000 miles 

Every 15,000 miles OIL FILTER Every 12,000 miles 

thereafter thereafter 

30,000 miles AIR CLEANER Sixes: 12,000 miles 
ELEMENT V8s: 24,000 miles 


6 mo. or 7,500 miles CHASSIS 
LUBRICATION 
Chevy trucks over 6,000 Ibs. GVW, using leaded or 
unleaded gas, can also go further between recom- 
mended spark plug changes than was the case last 
year. See your Owner’s Manual for full details on recom- 

mended service intervals. 
*Chevy-recommended service intervals for trucks 6,000 
Ibs. GVW and under. 


4 mo. or 6,000 miles 










An efficient new 
6-cylinder engine. 

It’s specifically designed to meet 
today’s need for improved oper- 
ating economy. A new intake mani- 
fold distributes fuel more evenly to 
cylinders while newly designed 
combustion chambers concentrate 
the fuel charge around the spark 
plugs for efficient burning and fast 
ignition. You get all this and in- 
creased horsepower and torque. 


Three high torque V8s 
available. 


To get the right combination of 
performance and operating econ- 
omy, Chevy offers two 350 V8s in 
2-barrel and 4-barrel versions plus 
a big 454 V8. All three engines 
are designed to operate with leaded 
or unleaded gas on trucks over 
6,000 lbs. GVW. 


aw 








Corn seed supplies short! 


by Bill Pardee 


Corn seed supplies will be short 
and high-priced this coming spring. 
That’s the word we’re hearing from 
hybrid-corn companies. Spring rains, 
summer drought, and a vicious fall 
freeze joined to drop national seed 
stocks. 

Some companies were hurt worse 
than others, depending on how their 
particular production fared. And 
seed of some hybrids will be plenti- 
ful, others short, and some non- 
existent. There'll probably be enough 


corn seed to plant our national crop, 
say seedsmen, but you're likely to 
have less choice in varieties than 
you re used to. And prices are bound 
to be up. 

Problems started even before the 
season began... with many Midwest 
seed growers opting to grow grain 
corn rather than seed, feeling that 
this assured them of good profits 
without the difficulties and _ risks 
involved in seed production. Corn 
companies had to write contracts 





She 
deserves 
credit, too... 


and at Farm Credit Service we make 
certain she receives the credit she has 
earned. We understand her farm- 
financial problems. . . 
ways ready to help find a solution for 
them. Assistance with a loan for a new 
“farm wagon” or a new kitchen, advice 


guaranteeing high grower returns 
to entice them to produce seed. This 
meant that seed prices would have 

been up this winter, even if we'd 
ad perfect weather. 

After a wet spring, the much- 
discussed Midwest drought sucked 
the juice out of corn yields across 
the entire central and southern 
Midwest. Dry weather usually hits 
inbreds worse than hybrids, and 
inbreds are the base of corn seed 
production. 

Net result was poor yields, with 
some hybrids not “nicking” at all, 
with silks on female parents held 
back by drought until all pollen had 
been shed by male plants. The re- 
sult was little or no seed set in 
many fields, and low yields through- 


out. 






and we’re al- 











The northern Midwest had rain, 
and seed crops looked good, though 
they were late in maturing. Then 
came the big freeze in late Septem- 
ber. This caught many seed fields 
high in moisture, damaging germina- 
tion in some, causing complete loss 
in others. 

Net result looks like about a 30- 
percent cut in our national seed 
crop. Seedsmen note there was some 
seed carry-over from the previous 
year, and that they had programmed 
in enough production to permit some 
losses. And many companies already 
have emergency plantings up and 
growing in Florida and other winter 
production areas to boost spring 
supplies. 

Getting your order in early can 
help, and it’s a good idea. But if 
seed production failed on a particular 
hybrid, you'll have real trouble 
getting seed. 


Crystal Ball 


Enough gloomy talk! To cheer up 
a bit, let’s switch topics and take a 
look at new ideas now being explored 
in today’s corn “nurseries,” both at 
ag colleges and in commercial seed 
company programs. Let’s take a look 
at a few of the likeliest possibilities, 
one or more of which might be in- 
corporated into the corn you may be 
growing someday. 

For insight on these, I visited with 
Cornell plant breeder Clarence Gro- 
gan. As examples, he noted the 
following developments now “on 
stream” in his tests. 

For openers, how’d you like a 
hybrid that could yield as well as 
the best hybrids you are growing 
now, yet need only half the fertilizer? 
With fertilizer supplies short and 
prices high, such corn could be a 
real help to farmers. It could have 
even greater importance to farmers 
in developing nations who have 
little or no money for fertilizer. 


New Wrinkle 


Such corn may be possible if leads 
now being followed by Grogan and 
co-worker Cliff Manchester pay off. 


They've been busy this past year 


checking out hundreds of inbreds 
for performance at low rates of a 


wide variety of nutrients. 


They've added a new wrinkle to 


on a better record-keeping system .. . 
whatever the need, we’re there when 
she needs us. Throughout New Eng- 
land, New York State and New Jersey, 
farm families know that credit is only 
the beginning at Farm Credit Service. 


such screening by checking out 
scores of lines with different cyto- 
plasms. The potential for inheritance 
through the cytoplasm (the portion 
of the cell outside the nucleus) has 
only been tapped, and Grogan and 
company appear in the forefront. 








Your OWN 
Farm Credit Service 
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The actual reasons aren’t clear, 
but some strains appear to be better 
foragers for nutrients in the soil, 
being able to pull out what they 
need, even when nutrients are short. 
Others may be more efficient at 
using what they take up, and in 
building them into plant tissue. 

This work is just starting, and it 
will be years before you'll find such 
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hybrids on the market. There’s a 
lot of verification work to do, re- 
checking strains to be sure first re- 
sults weren’t just accidents. Then 
the second stage must follow, the 
actual hard work of plant breeding, 
the adding of these desirable traits 
to high-yielding parents for future 
hybrids. 

Better Feed 

Silage quality is also getting a 
good going-over, and there is solid 
hope for improvements in this area 
in the near future. Grogan and asso- 
ciates have located several corn lines 
with higher digestibility, both in 
grain and stover components of the 
silage. They've been aggressively 
following up on this, and are now 
seeking to identify how these traits 
are inherited from one line to 
another. At the same time, they’re 
adding improved digestibility factors 
to inbreds that can serve as parents 
for future hybrids. 

Big question now is whether the 
advantages noted in several inbreds 
will show up in hybrids developed 
from them. They'll soon be getting 
a handle on this as they check out 
samples of silage grown last summer. 


Shiver-Proof 


Another new lead is the possibility 
of improved cold tolerance in corn. 
We reported on this a year ago when 
it was little more than a gleam in 
Grogan’s eye. He’s progressing nicely 
on this, and has pinpointed some 
inbreds with surprising capacity to 
grow when it’s cold. He’s looking 
for improvements in the ability to 
germinate in a cold soil, to grow in 
cold conditions, and to stand tem- 
peratures at least down to 28 degrees 
in late spring and in the fall. 

Cold tolerance is a worldwide 
problem in temperate countries, and 
Grogan coordinates an international 
project in this area. He’s working 
with corn breeders around the world 
to identify cold-tolerant materials. 
International swapping is paying off 
here, as exceptional cold tolerance 
shows up in lines from Canada, 
from highland regions in Mexico, 
and more recently, in some strains 
from mountainous areas in Japan. 

The possibilities are exciting. 
Present hybrids won't germinate 
below 50 degrees, and actually do 
darned little before soil tempera- 
tures reach 55. In recent tests, Gro- 
gan found his best lines germinating 
and growing well in cold chambers 
kept at 40 degrees. Seed of normal 
hybrids showed no growth under 
these conditions. 


Frost Tolerance 


Better frost tolerance would also 
be a big advantage in hybrids for 
New York. We had a good example 
this fall, when a frost hit the third 
week of September over much of 
the State. 

Temperatures dropped below 
freezing for only a few hours, but 
the damage was done. Several weeks 
of good weather followed, and corn 
that escaped frost had time to achieve 
much-needed added maturity. All 
corn will be killed in a real freeze, 
but added ability to withstand a few 
hours below freezing could mean 
money in the bank. 

Here again, new lines show prom- 
ise. Temperatures dropped to 28 and 
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stayed there for several hours in one 
of Grogan’s tests during this late- 
September frost. All normal lines 
were killed. But several cold-tolerant 
strains survived, showing practically 
no sign of frost damage. They con- 
tinued to mature grain, taking ad- 
vantage of warmer weather that 
followed. Grogan’s tests show this 
was no accident, as these same lines 
have withstood such temperatures 
in repeated tests in freezing chambers. 

Here again, hybrids that you can 
plant are still a few years off. Most 
of these inbreds are poorly adapted 
in other ways, so Grogan and his 
Cornell associates have started to 
breed this cold tolerance into top 
parents for future hybrids. These 
will be checked for yield, standabil- 
ity, disease resistance and all the 


for your 
choice! 


BESO iL 
CORPORATION 








other qualities we want in corn and 
the breeding will continue until top 
lines rate high for these important 
characteristics and cold tolerance. 


High-Lysine 

High-lysine corn has been much 
in the news recently, and Grogan 
and other Northeast corn breeders 
are hot on this trail. This corn devel- 
ops grain protein that contains 
higher amounts of lysine, an essen- 
tial amino acid that’s normally short 
in corn protein. High-yielding, high- 
lysine hybrids could cut protein feed 
bills for poultry and swine producers 
by reducing the amount of protein 
needed from other sources. 

“Waxy” corn is another develop- 
ment aimed at improving feed effi- 
ciency. Such lines differ in their 
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CHECK NO. 


123456 


ey Four Hundred Eighty and no/100 dollars 


DATE GROSS DISCOUNT AMOUNT OF CHECK 


$480.00 


HESSTON CORPORATION, INC. 


starch chemistry in ways that could 
save you real money. Cornstarch is 
the source of most of the energy in 
the grain, and about 25 percent of 
this is normally amylose, a form that’s 
tough for livestock to digest. The 
other 75 percent is primarily amylo- 
pectin, highly digestible, and the 
main reason corn is such a successful 
high-energy feed. 

Waxy corn can be developed with 
essentially 100-percent amylopectin- 
type starch. This significantly im- 
proves digestibility both in theory 
and in fact. Feeding trials with swine 
and beef have demonstrated this 
improved feeding efficiency. Here 
again, this is an idea on the way. All 
it lacks is time for breeders to get 


this kernel characteristic into hybrid 
lines. 
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Buy your Hesston equipment early and get a Cash Bonus 
direct from the factory...or Interest Paid for months ahead. 


A generous bonus check can be yours, from 
Hesston, just for ordering and paying for your 
equipment ahead of the season. This offer is 
good even if the exact model you want is not in 
dealer inventory right now. 


You can start now or add to your Hesston one- 
man system by choosing from six windrowers, 
eight models of HESSTON StakHand® hay 
handling equipment, the 5600 Rounder™ round 


baler, and the 1400 Manure Spreader. 


First with a better way. 










Besides having a variety of Hesston equipment 
to choose from, Early Buyers can choose what 
type of bonus is preferred: 1) the Cash Bonus 
mentioned above, determined by the date of 
purchase (the earlier you buy, the bigger your 
bonus check from the factory!), or 2) an Interest 
Waiver Plan with interest paid for months ahead, 
when financed through your local bank or a 
Hesston-designated finance company. 


If the equipment you want is not in dealer in- 
ventory, you can still benefit from this offer. 
Our special Advance Payment/Future Delivery 
Plan goes into effect. This assures you of the 
same Cash Bonus, to be paid when delivery 
is completed. 


There it is! Lots of choices in machines and 
models... choices in bonuses, too. When you 
buy Hesston equipment —and buy it early! 


1974 EARLY BUYER’S BONUS 

Applies to immediate and future delivery purchases. All Advance Payment/Future Delivery orders are based 
on dealer's acknowledged wholesale orders and machine availability. 

HAY HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


11/1/74} 1/1/75 | 2/1/75 
through] through | through 
12/31/74} 1/31/75 | 2/28/75 


WINDROWERS 


11/1/74} 1/1/75 | 2/1/75 
through] through] through 
MODEL | 12/31/74} 1/31/75 | 2/28/75 






Cash Bonus/Interest Waiver Program 
available from participating Hesston dealers only! 





FORAGE HARVESTERS 
(Base Unit and head) 


11/1/74 | 1/1/75 | 2/1/75 
through] through} through 
12/31/74} 1/31/75 | 2/28/75 


$155 $100 
235 175 120 
130 90 











MANURE SPREADER 


$ 70 


For complete information and name of your dealer write 


Hesston Corporation, Farm Equipment Division, Hesston, Kansas 67062 





Everyone who goes on a Carib- 
bean Cruise with American AcrI- 
CULTURIST and Travel Service Bureau 
returns feeling it has been one of 
the most enjoyable trips ever! There 
is something about cruising the blue 
Caribbean from one beautiful tropi- 
cal island to another, with sunshine, 
flowers, and new sights on every 
hand that is hard to match anywhere 
else. 


We cordially invite you to come 
with us next February and enjoy all 
the pleasures of a delightful vacation 
in the lands of eternal summer. Dates 
for our Caribbean Cruise will be 
February 17 through 28. 

This year’s cruise will originate in 
Miami and end there. By flying to 
Florida and home again, we will 
eliminate being on the water when 
it’s cold. All eleven days of the cruise 





Great in performance, 


will be in warm weather. 

Our ship will be the SS Federico 
C. of the Costa Line. It’s of Italian 
registry and has everything you 
could possibly want on a cruise ship 
...air conditioning, smart spacious 
staterooms with ample closets, beau- 
tiful lounges and broad, sunny decks. 
You will greatly enjoy the marvelous 
food and the wonderfully relaxing 
atmosphere of life on shipboard. 


TSB Means Perfection 

In charge of our party will be 
our very competent tour directors, 
the Travel Service Bureau of Need- 
ham, Massachusetts, and they will 
look after us from start to finish. 
Those of you who have traveled with 
us know this means perfection in 
every detail. 





strong on service, big in value. 


— that’s Pride Power. And the formula? The in- 
gredients are the best, high-yielding corn varieties 
combining excellent standability, resistance to 
stress and faster dry-down. How’s it delivered? The 
punch is provided by well-informed area managers 
and a first-class dealer network. And for 1975 Pride 


has a power-house line-up with R144, R173, 2264 
and 4404 heading the list of new hybrids. For the full 
facts and details of all other farm seeds, write to 
Whitney-Dickinson Seeds, Inc., P.O. Box 250, Buf- 
falo, New York 14240, immediately. 





Our February cruise includes stop- 
overs at seven of the most fascinating 
ports of call in the Caribbean. Our 
first view of San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
is the old historic fort, El Morro, as 
it stands guard over the harbor en- 
trance. Puerto Rico has a background 
of 400 years of Spanish culture and 
so is “foreign” although a part of the 
United States. Truly, the exotic spell 
of the tropics is here, and our sight- 
seeing will show us expansive white 
sand beaches, lovely old villages and 
colorful native life. 

St. Thomas is best known of the 
Virgin Islands. Its capital and harbor 
city, Charlotte Amalie, stretches 
upward from the sea to beautiful 
hills overlooking the ocean. Here is 
a real shopper’s paradise! Narrow 
lanes are lined with fascinating shops 
where you can find all sorts of bar- 
gains, duty free. 

Martinique is one of the most 
completely tropical islands in the 
Caribbean — the temperature varies 
only five or six degrees throughout 
the year. It is covered with exotic 
flowers, lush shrubs and trees and is 
the home of the tantalizing rhythm 
of the Beguine. 

Driving around the island, we will 
see the capital, Fort-de-France, 
quaint fishing villages, the former 
historic capital of St. Pierre, Mount 
Pelee, and many other interesting 
spots. 

We touch the mainland of South 
America at La Guaira, port city for 
Caracas, capital of Venezuela. You'll 
enjoy the city, which is a captivating 
architectural mixture of ultra modern 
and Spanish Colonial. Here is the 
birthplace of Simon Bolivar, the 
great liberator. 

Huge rock formations dominate 
the rugged landscape of Aruba, an 
island in the Dutch West Indes. 
Sheltered coves along the north coast 
provide pleasant secluded spots for 
picnics, and the island’s greatest at- 
traction is sparkling three mile-long 
Palm Beach. 

Cartagena, situated on the northern 
coast of Colombia, is a walled city 
built by the Spaniards to protect 
their holdings against pirates and 
rival European powers. We'll ride 
through the beautiful residential 
sections to the Fortress of San Felipe 
with its subterranean passages and 
drive along the top of the City Wall 
to La Papa Hill and old Cartagena 
before returning to our ship. 

Haiti, with its French-speaking 
population, was once the home of 
voodoo. Now, of course, it is a mod- 
ern, progressive republic and _ its 
capital, Port-au-Prince, is one of the 
largest cities in the West Indes. 

Well drive along roads lined with 
blooming flowers, visit the National 
Palace and old Iron Market, and 
climb into the mountains for some 
of the most breathtaking views in 


he world. 
t 2 (Continued on page 28) 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Please send me without obligation on my 
part, the following tour itineraries: 


Caribbean Cruise 





Thanksgiving in Bermuda 
Name __ 
Address 








(Please print) 
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Each Thanksgiving Season I am 


thankful that our forefathers cele- 

_ brated that first holiday with turkey 

and cranberries 

and not with pea- 

nut butter sand- 

ai wiches. While I 

y like peanut but- 

ter sandwiches, 

they hardly seem 

as festive as a 

beautifully 

browned bird 

and ruby red sauce. Besides, peanut 

butter sandwiches provide no left- 
overs for which to be thankful! 

So let’s consider the steps to 
achieving a delicious roast turkey, 
a tasty non-stuffed stuffing, a new 
idea for serving cranberries and 
lastly some ideas for turkey leftovers. 

The grocery shopper has many 
choices when selecting a_ turkey. 
Perhaps the first decision will be 
whether to buy a fresh-killed or 
frozen bird. It is becoming more 
and more difficult to find fresh- 
killed turkey in many areas, and 
you must expect to pay a premium 
price. To some consumers, it is 
worth the effort and price; others 
are content with frozen birds which 
in general are as acceptable. 

It is important in buying frozen 
birds to patronize a_ responsible 
dealer who makes certain the tur- 
keys he sells have been properly 
handled during the storage and 
transport process. The buyer should 
examine the wrapper carefully to 
make certain it is intact. If it is not, 
freezer burn results which makes 
the meat dry and can produce off- 
flavors. Areas of frost inside the 
package may indicate the bird has 
partially thawed and been re-frozen. 

Turkeys can be purchased in a 
wide variety of sizes. It is also some- 
times possible to buy half a turkey, 
or you may wish to buy a whole 
one and have it cut in half. Person- 
ally, I prefer to roast as large a bird 
as will fit in the oven, even though 
I may not have many mouths to feed 
at the time the bird is roasted. 

I know those mouths will be back 
for subsequent feedings, and leftover 
frozen ready-cooked turkey meat 
is like money in the bank. Also, the 
bigger the bird, the lower the cost 
per serving because it costs less per 
pound in the first place, and the pro- 
portion of meat to bone is greater. 

Make certain you allow plenty 
of time to defrost a turkey. It should 
be completely thawed so it will cook 
uniformly. Thawing in the refriger- 
ator is recommended. Here is a table 
to indicate approximate thawing 
times. 

Approximate Thawing for 
Frozen Unstuffed Turkeys 








At refrigerator 


Weight of bird temperature 
3 to 9 pounds 1% to 2 days 
10 to 16 pounds 2 to 3 days 
20 to 30 pounds 3 to 4 days 


Some think that better than letting 
a bird thaw at room temperature 
is the practice of placing the frozen 
bird in a large brown bag and closing 
it securely, thus forming a mini- 
refrigerator. 

If you miscalculate and the bird 
is not thawed enough when you're 
ready to cook it, leave the wrapper 
intact and place the bird in a sink 
filled with cold water. Change the 
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Its Turkey Time Again 





by Charlotte Bruce 


Photo: Alcoa Wrap 


A plump turkey, roasted to golden brown perfection, is traditional for 
Thanksgiving. Attractive baskets made from aluminum foil hold fresh fruit 


and nuts. 


water frequently, or let cold water 
run over the wrapper. 


Turkey Not Stuffed 


The only things stuffed at our 
house on Thanksgiving are the eaters. 
The turkey is never stuffed. There 
are several reasons for this. First and 
least important, if we had a platter 
three feet round, there would still 
be turkey and stuffing spilling over 
the edge, as the chief-in-charge-of- 
carving in this family removes dress- 
ing from the cavity. So the serving 
job is neater and quicker if the dress- 
ing is prepared separately. 

Secondly, we prefer the texture 
of a dressing not cooked inside the 
bird. But most importantly, any 
chance of food poisoning caused by 
bacterial growth in stuffing is avoided. 

Let me quote from a Cornell Home 
Economics Extension leaflet pub- 
lished in 1964 regarding the prob- 
lems of poultry stuffing. Though the 
information is ten years old, the 
interiors of turkeys and people have 
not changed in that time, so the 
information is still good. 

“Considerable research has been 
done on the potential for growth of 
microorganisms in poultry stuffing. 
Some contamination is bound to 
occur because none of the ingre- 
dients are sterile, and they are han- 
dled so much during preparation. 
Certain common additions to stuffing 
such as giblets, oysters, or broth pro- 
vide an excellent medium for bac- 
terial growth. 

“Heat penetrates slowly into the 
interior of a stuffed turkey, hence 
there is quite a period of time when 
temperature conditions favor multi- 
plication of any organisms present. 
These findings have particular impli- 
cation for roasting large turkeys, 
either at home or when feeding large 
groups of people, and are the basis 


for the recommendation that large 
birds should be roasted unstuffed.” 


Roasting 

The methods of roasting a turkey 
are widely printed. I favor the sim- 
plest, that is, after trussing the bird, 
it is rubbed with soft fat, placed on 
a rack, breast side up, and roasted 
according to this timetable. 


Approximate Roasting Time 








Hours Hours 
Weight Oven stuffed unstuffed 
5 to 9 Ibs.- 325° 3to 4% 2%-3% 
10 to 16' lbs. 325° 4% to 6 3%-5 
20 to 25 Ibs. 300° 6 -7% 
over 25 Ibs. 300° 7T%-9 


Basting occasionally helps to keep 
the meat juicy. If an area of the bird 
seems to be browning too quickly, 
cover the area with foil. I plan to 
have the turkey roasted to doneness 
about % hour before serving time. 
This makes carving easier and leaves 
oven space for warming rolls. It also 
allows time for the pan drippings 
to be converted to gravy and extra 
roasting time if your original cal- 
culations have been faulty. 

Three simple tests for doneness 
are: the meat toward the end of the 
drumstick should begin to shrink 
away from the bone, the leg will 
move readily in the hip socket, and 
meat in the thickest part of the drum- 
stick will be soft when pinched. 


Un-stuffed Stuffing 


Now about that un-stuffed stuffing. 
A Texas friend introduced us to a 
marvelous dressing that calls for a 
combination of yeast bread and corn 
bread. In addition to enjoying the 
stuffing, my husband likes it because 
it requires my making a good big 
batch of corn bread a day or so ahead 
of Thanksgiving. Here then is a 


Texas recipe, learned in Maryland 
and made by a lady who grew up 
in Nebraska, truly an all-American 


dish! 
CORN BREAD DRESSING 


2% cups corn bread, crumbled 
3% cups white yeast bread, broken into 
cubes 
2 teaspoons salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
% teaspoon rubbed sage (more if you 
like) 

1 onion, chopped 

4 stalks celery, diced (about 1 cup) 
3 eggs, beaten 
% cup turkey fat or butter 

Water to moisten 

Combine all ingredients. I use a 
couple of large forks, as a spoon 
may mash the ingredients too much. 
Pile lightly into a baking dish, Teflon- 
lined if you have one. Cover with 
foil and bake about 45 minutes; re- 
move cover and bake about 15 min- 
utes longer. 

Baking time varies with the thick- 
ness of the mass of dressing. Since 
we like ours crusty, I spread it over 
a larger area and have it thinner. If 
oven space is at a premium — and it 
always is at Holiday time — you can 
improvise pans or make “bundles” 
with heavy-duty aluminum foil. 


Cranberries A ‘‘Must’’ 


Besides being a tradition, cran- 
berries add spark in taste and color 
to Thanksgiving dinner. In most 
homes they are a must that one day 
of the year. When that day is past, 
however, and you want a lively 
appetizer, combine cranberry juice 
with apricot nectar, using equal 
parts of the two juices. 

The tartness of the cranberry juice 
provides an excellent foil for the 
sweet nectar. You can experiment 
with the proportions and also with 
the addition of ginger ale if you are 
making a large quantity of punch. 


A Good Turkey Salad 


Leftover turkey is never a prob- 
lem, especially if you have a freezer. 
It is important to handle the turkey 
meat and the stuffing carefully as 
perishables, making certain they are 
refrigerated promptly. If you do not 
plan to use them within a few days, 
place in the freezer. Frozen turkey 
should be used within a month. 

Here is an excellent way to use 
those succulent chunks of leftover 
turkey. The orange dressing provides 
both flavor and moisture for the 
salad. 


TURKEY SALAD 
1 can (6 oz.) frozen orange juice 
concentrate 
%4 cup salad oil 
% cup cider vinegar 
3 tablespoons sugar 
% teaspoon dry mustard 
% teaspoon salt 
Dash of bottled pepper sauce 
4 cups cooked turkey meat, cut in 
bite sizes 
1% cups diced celery 
% cup diced ripe olives 
¥ cup slivered almonds 
Combine first seven ingredients 
and beat with rotary beater or in 
blender until smooth. Chill. When 
ready to prepare salad, combine 
last four ingredients and dress with 
about % cup of orange dressing. 
Chill for at least 30 minutes before 
serving. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 
Also, keep this dressing in mind 
for banana-nut salad or macaroni 
salad with ham cubes. 
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Id like to have met 


Bennie Arnold, 





















































by Augusta Chapman 


In a neat white-painted house, on 
a shady street in the small village 
of Naumburg, New York (Lewis 
County), you can see a really fabu- 
lous collection of hand-carved items. 
There are more than 800 pieces by 
actual count, ranging from tiny 
chairs to a model of the SS United 
States, complete with 1,000 port- 
holes. They are the work of the late 
Bennie Arnold. 

I heard about Mr. Arnold and the 
wonderful things he “whittled” from 
one of our AA salesmen, Bernard 
Virkler of nearby Castorland. About 
two years ago, Bernard said there 
was a very special story in his “neck 
of the woods” and suggested I come 
to Lewis County. Having waited 
until I had more than one reason to 
visit New York’s “north country,” 
you can imagine my chagrin and 
disappointment when I learned in 
August that Mr. Arnold had passed 
away just one month earlier. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Kathryn Arnold 
graciously invited me to her home 
to see some of the beautiful things 
her husband made over a period of 
25 years and to hear a little about 
the hobby which played such an 
important part in his life. Mrs. 
Arnold said, “He’d rather carve 
than eat!” The Arnolds celebrated 
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their 53rd anniversary last June. 

Always living in Lewis County, 
Bennie Arnold worked at the Climax 
Manufacturing Company in. Castor- 
land (people in the area call it the 
“Box Factory”) until a heart attack 
in 1944 forced him into an early 
retirement. He was in bed for three 
months. During the recuperation 
period that followed, his doctor saw 
the need for Mr. Arnold to do some- 
thing with his hands to keep his 
mind occupied. The doctor suggested 
that Bennie learn to knit or crochet, 
but this feminine pastime didn’t 
sound very appealing. 

One day Bennie came across a 
10-inch chair he’d made when he 
was 12 years old. He decided to try 
whittling another one. He finished 
the chair in January 1945 and said 
to Kathryn, “I can do better than 
that.” A second chair was completed 


in March, with several other pieces 
following in the next few months. 


A Turning Point 


Soon after this, Bennie read about 
a man who made things to scale, 
using one inch for a foot. This 
sounded like a good idea, and he, 
too, adopted the practice. From 
that time, he began making blue- 
prints with front, side and top views 
for everything he carved. 

Kathryn has drawers filled with 
his detailed drawings. He also kept 
an accurate record of just how long 
it took him to make each piece. 

Mr. Arnold did all his carving at 
a small, old-fashioned square table 
by a kitchen window. He had one 
favorite jackknife he used all through 
the years, along with files of various 
sizes and a set of dentist drills. White 
pine was the wood he preferred. 

It’s impossible to do more than 
mention a few of the carvings I re- 
member best. There are buggies, a 
covered wagon, stagecoach, steam 
calliope, peddler’s cart, and a water 
wagon like the ones used to sprinkle 
fairground racetracks. 

Then there’s everything imagin- 
able in the furniture line — chairs 
of all sorts, drop leaf tables, cribs 
and beds, a Queen Anne highboy, a 
desk with 31 drawers which work 
more freely than those on some full- 
size desks you buy, and a glass front 


Bennie and Kathryn Arnold pictured 
with the gypsy wagon he copied 


from a museum piece in Minden, 
Nebraska. 


Photos courtesy of Mrs. Kathryn Arnold. 


bookcase with two-tone finish and 
having 222 pieces. 

Some of the chairs and sofas are 
upholstered with bits of velvet and 
satin. Noticing the beautiful rugs, 
afghans and scarfs Mrs. Arnold had 
made, I thought perhaps the uphol- 


Bennie holds a delicately carved piece 


of furniture. In the case are dozens 
of chairs, which Kathryn says were 
always his ‘‘first love.’’ 


Bennie’s work table by a kitchen window. 


stering was her work. She said Mr, 
Arnold had done that also. 

As outstanding and impressive as 
the larger pieces are, the ones | 
liked best are some smaller items, 
Several I remember from my child- 
hood; others are still used in our 
homes. There are folding clothes 
bars and hat racks, stepladders, a 
coffee mill, several kinds of churns, 
an ice cream freezer, a “crank” wall 
telephone and a violin in its case, 
Everything that folds or turns works 
perfectly. 

When Mr. Arnold saw something 
he liked, he’d start planning how to 
duplicate it. His barber chair is like 
one in Boonville. At Adventure Town 
in Alexandria Bay, he saw an English 
tallyho and stayed to measure it and 
make drawings. 

An outstanding carving is a gypsy 
wagon copied from one he saw at 
Pioneer Village in Minden, Nebraska. 
Here, there was somewhat of an 
exchange. Bennie took along two of 
his chairs on that western trip, and 
the people at Pioneer Village per- 
suaded him to leave them there. 

Usually he carried one folding 
chair with him when he thought 
there might be occasion to show a 
sample of his work. The chair fitted 
perfectly in an eyeglass case. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Arnold’s most 
ambitious work is his model of the 
SS United States. That kept him 
occupied for 44% months one winter, 
In addition to the 1,000 portholes, 
there are 21 stairways and 20 life- 


boats. 
Mrs. Arnold says her husband 


never sold anything but duplicates 
which, of course, were made to order. 
Many people in California bought 
furniture for doll houses. More than 
100 carvings were given to a Water- 
town, New York, museum. 

Visitors have come to the Arnold 


Just a few of the carriages and 
other vehicles in the collection. 
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Here’s the 


BEST ‘CHRISTMAS GIF T money can buy 


- SPECIAL. .3 or more 14 month 
subscriptions at just $4.50 each! 


GIFT CARDS SENT IF DESIRED! 





Book Review 


Hazel Andrews of Spencer, Mas- 
sachusetts, has written several ar- 
ticles for the Home Department 
pages of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
So it was with real anticipation I 
began to read her book, “The Hired 
Men of Laureldale.” I was not sur- 
prised to find myself enjoying every 
page of a delightful story. 

In 1910 as a bride, Hazel came 
to the 200-year-old farmhouse which 
had been in the Andrews family for 
several generations. Disappointed 
at first, she soon came to love every 
room of the old house and was con- 
tinually finding something new to 
delight her. Outside, there was also 
a wild, untamed beauty in the acres 
which had been neglected for many 
years. 

Hazel and her husband, Roswell 
“Andy” Andrews, began the task 
of restoring the house and coaxing 
the land back into production. It was 
hard work but provided a truly good 
life for themselves and their four 
children. The hired men who came 
to Laureldale over a period of 40 
years played an important part in 
the farm’s growth. With humor and 
understanding, Hazel _ skillfully 
weaves their stories into that of her 
own family. 

Published by Douglas-West Pub- 
lishers, Inc., in 1971, the book sells 
for $6.20 postpaid. New York State 
residents should add appropriate 
sales tax. You'll want your own copy, 
and it will make a wonderful gift 
for many people on your Christmas 
list. 

Send your orders to AMERICAN 
AcricuLTurist, Book Department, 
P. O. Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850. Augusta Chapman 


Each month...A look into the nostalgic past through authentic photos, 
drawings, cartoons, comics, memories, features, songs, poems, letters, ads, 
tc., from the turn of the century up to a decade or so ago. 


You Il relive those days and events 
through the pages of this one and only magazine of its kind. 


For about the cost of a good movie, you can receive this big entertainment 
value each month for the next 12 months! We guarantee...that you will be 
thrilled beyond words...or you can have your money back! 


Like old time comics? 


You'll find complete comic pages from the past featuring such characters as: 
e Barney Google e Happy Holligan e Boob McNutt e Tillie the Toiler @ Little 
Annie Rooney e Little Nemo - plus many, many others. 


We're embarrassed by the kind words in letters such as these 
Dear Sir 

Frankly it’s a good thing that ‘Good Old Days’ 1s not harmful to our health because it certainly 1s habit-forming 
also hard to find on news stands too I'm breaking loose with the four dollars for a year's subscription | beheve anything 
as good as you've got deserves support It's refreshing to see a magazine that can sell itself, without the use of sexy 
covers, lurid stories. and above all, a lack of violence 


Honestly. reading GO D gives a feeling of peace no drug can match! 
MJP West New York. NJ 





PREFERRED DURING 
THE PAST FEW MONTHS. 


Thank heaven for bisquits! 
Armistice Day of Long Ago! 
| remember Butchering Day 
Remember those Movie kids? 
Early 1900’s Shoe Repair 
Looking Hollywocd Way 
Growing Pains of a Country Boy 
My 5c nickel 

The Old Huckster Wagon 

Dry goods store - 1910 style 
Horse Hitching Posts 

Days of the Woodshed 
Bloomer girl 

Superstitions 60 years ago 
Straw ticks & feather beds 
They danced for 20 days 
Halloween Memories 

A little red schoolhouse 
Grandma what's a coalbin? 
Glorious Fourths, family style 
Oh women of yesterday! 
Shoe factory work in the 20's 
lst women’s lib - 1910 - 
Durable doll of yesterday 


Arnold 2.0%. 3 


(Continued from page 26) 
home from 40 states and several 
foreign countries, including England, 
Japan, West Pakistan, Luxembourg 
and Germany. I’m sure it was a 


pleasant experierice for each of 
them, as it was for me. 

Mrs. Arnold is justly proud of her 
husband’s talent and accomplish- 
ments. She is also deeply thankful 
that he found such a satisfying solu- 
tion to his enforced retirement. “The 
heart attack was a blessing in dis- 


guise,” she said. What might have 

been a long, dreary, extremely diffi- t $ r 14 Bi fu sses! 
cult period became a happy, enjoy- 

able and rewarding quarter-century. 


SPECIAL ISSUES 
Four Big Specials A Year 
e SPRING e¢ SUMMER 
e FALL e WINTER 


Each big special loaded with 
the same kind of wonderful 
nostalgic material, but entirely 
different from the monthly 
magazines. Just $2.00 buys a 
full year's “GOOD OLD 
DAYS” Specials! 








Your money back at once! If the first issue you receive doesn't 
please and entertain you beyond words! 


GOOD OLD DAYS Box 428-KT SEABROOK, N.H. 03874 


Here's my (} 14 months for $5.00 (] GOOD OLD DAYS 
(1) 6 months for $3.00 SPECIAL ISSUES 
(2 3 years for $11.00 $2.00 FOR 1 YEAR 


Past issues can be found 1n our Good Old Days Big Books (19 vols in all) 
$1 00 per vol vol Big Books 
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THANKSGIVING 
by Mildred Goff 


Morning sun, the song of birds 

And stars at night; 

Hearth fires, friends and well-loved 
books 

And candle light — 

With such unfailing joys as these 

Along my way, 

| shall be thankful constantly, 

Not just today. 
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% Give Your Herd ¢ 


A Healthier Winter 
DR. NAYLOR BLU-KOTE®... ; 


safe, effective treatment for Cowpox, 
ringworm, skin abrasions that you spray 
or paint on. Gently covers wounds with 
quick-drying penetrating coating to re- 
duce pus formations, dry-up secretions, 
control secondary infections. The answer 
to many winter health problems at your 
finger tips. Sold by people who know and 
care about the dairy business. 

4-0z. Dauber Bottle... $1.25 

6-0z. Spray Can... $1.50 


DR. NAYLOR TEAT DILATORS... 


gently keep sore teats open and in natu- 
ral shape. Promote free milk flow. Act 
medicinally. Slowly release Sulfathiazole 
for prolonged antiseptic action that 
speeds healing. Super-soft, chenille- 
wrapped Dr. Naylor Dilators are hand 
finished and individually packaged. Avail- 
able at your local drug, farm and feed 


li’s easy to take 

Sood care of your calves 
when you have S oo 
‘BERG PERMA-PENS 


Individualized care of your calves 
insures the development of good 
producers and the continuous 
improvement of your dairy herd. 
Berg Perma-Pens are easy to 
clean and disinfect. They leave 
no place for moisture, dirt and 
disease organisms. And you can 
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i be sure each calf receives the New stores or mailed post-paid: H. W. Naylor 
4 correct amount of feed and Co., Morris, N. Y. 13808 Dept.AA-11 
tN water. Pattern > Large Pkg. (40 Dilators) .. . $1.75 . 
NY The Open Steel mesh side panels ® Blu-Kote is a registered trademark of the H. W. Naylor Co. 
NN permit adequate cross ventilation l 
NN and the zinc coated finish makes Cata 0g 

bb them impervious to corrosion and 


wear. Zinc coated grates, with 
one-inch spacings, extend from 
the rear of the floor, halfway to 
the front, where a heavy slotted 
steel floor takes over to protect 
the calves front feet. Calves 
can be placed, in the Perma- 
Pens, either from the front or 
the rear. 

Your improved calf mortality rate 
will repay your small investment 
many times over in the years to 
come. Mail the coupon for com- 
plete details. 


Fall-Winter Fashions To Sew 
Catalog has more than 100 Printed 
Patterns pictured, all sizes. Pant- 
suits, toppers, shirts, skirts; long, 
slinky dinner and day dresses, casuals. 
Choose one pattern free; clip Cou- 
pon in Catalog. 

Send 75 cents to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Patterns, Box 125, Old 





BERG PERMA-PENS PROVIDE 
THE SAFEST AND BEST MEANS 
OF CALF CONFINEMENT 
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pe SAE Se ee ee OS Se ese See eS SSS Soa, Chelsea Station, New York, N.Y. 

i Berg Equipment Corporation, Marshfield, Wisconsin 54449 | JOOLI. 

Berg Eastern Division, Little Falls, New York 13365 : 

Berg Equipment Co. (Canada) Ltd. RR-6 London, Ontario, Canada ; j 
Send Information on: i 5 A 

; [1 PERMA-PENS [] COW SAVER TIE STALLS ; | Leave Winter ..... a ooh Utility Rear Blade For 

i [] LEVER ACTION STALLS [] BARN CLEANERS ! Onn RMecr tom Paes Farm Tractors of 50 to 90 H.P. 

I i ‘ ; ‘ arm Cc 

; [1 MANURE STACKERS [] AIR FLOW VENTILATION i This brief summary cannot begin 

i f : ° i | 
Name to tell you of the fun you'll have or Manual or hydraulic angle. 

i i ¥ y 

yaliaes ' | all that you will see on this Carib- ¢ Heavy duty blade. 

! t i i : 

| AA Gin, state Zip bean Holiday. For further informa Biever. iaiormiation: athe 





Big clear span space at low cost 





Agway 





Building 


Machine-Storage 





tion, fill out the coupon, and you will 
receive a copy of the illustrated 
itinerary and complete cost informa- 
tion. You'll have no regrets if you 
go along with us—you'll never 
believe a vacation could be so 
wonderful! 


Do you have... 


Information about the Ladd family 
who used to live in Alexandria, N. H.? 
Ms. Judith A. Whittaker of the Alex- 
andria Historical Society, Alexan- 
dria, N. H. 03222, would like to hear 
from you if you do. 


Early in 1973, the following very 
interesting letter was received from 
Mrs. H. I. Hadsell of Swain, N. Y. 

“Many years ago I became a pen 
friend of Madelyn Bassett of Brew- 
ster, Massachusetts, through your 
pen friend column. One time she 
sent me a recipe for canning string 
beans using some amount of salt. 

“I did one lonely can just to test 












full range of models designed 
for your tractor’s H.P. 


Tudor & Jones, Inc. 

Rt. 31, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 
315/834-7321 

Name 

Address 


iowcot POWER OUTAGE 


PROTECTION! 
TEV eee TC 


11 MODELS TO 
80,000 WATTS 


Proven, dependable 
assurance of contin- 
uous electric supply. 
























Keeps automated 
feeding, other opera- 
tions running. Could 
pay for itself in one 
blackout. 








WRITE FOR DETAILS 


514 GREAT ROAD 
BUXTON SERVICE, INC. acton, MASS. 01729 


PHONE A.C. 617-263-2543 








"WORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


the recipe. She said the beans re- Matching pants & shirts. nen $2.78 
quired a bit of freshening, so I never | Unlined jackets — Dark colors 36-42 $2.99 
... WITH WARRANTED SATISFACTION BUILT IN! | did get to use them until the fall of Heavy twill pants— 28-33 1.75 


and all these quality features: 


1970 when I decided to either eat 


White shirts, small & med. 
Spec. 3 for $1.00 







them or throw them out, as I needed Fee ee tce no 

@ Built on pressure treated Koppers ‘ Alltsizeswen en ta aki os 2 1.39 
: a Starline key-hole d kwith | the jar Shopcoats — whit 
@ Starline key-hole door track wit eekene ; opcoats — white 

columns er ee eta Oh, they were crisp and firm and size 38 Only coe tee. $2.00 


@ Protected by Super Temper Rib 
Alcoa aluminum roofing 


@ Covered with pre-painted 
Republic Rigid Rib steel siding 
in your choice of 4 colors 

@ Equipped with Kwik-Frame 


sliding doors and pre-hung 
aluminum clad passdoors by HNP 


e@ Fast erection by an expert crew 


on your prepared site 


Call Agway 
... for details. 
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Growing 
i ne 
Service 


ran 


1964-1974 


just as bright colored as the day I 
had canned them! I even ate some 
before freshening. The label I had 
affixed to the can read, “Madelyn 
Bassett’s recipe, 1948.’ 22 years and 
still beautiful! But I cannot find the 
recipe. If anyone can help me, I 
shall be most appreciative.” 


A copy of the poem, “Caleb’s 
Courtship,” you would sent to Mrs. 
Wesley H. Osborne, Sr., 296 Main 
Street, Norwell, Mass. 02061? 







Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 


FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
red, white and blue stripe). 
1%’ Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 
Button End — $3.50 pr. plus 50¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 


Dept. AA 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 
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FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, bred 
to an outstanding 3, Simmental bull, due to 
ealve early March. Address inquiries: Kral 
Angus Farm, RD #2, Red Hook, N.Y. 12571, 
or phone collect 914/758-4058. 


ANGUS HEIFERS - Registered weaned calves. 
Jorgensen breeding. $250.00. Schaghticoke, 
N.Y. 518/753-6086. 

















BABY CHICKS 





HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 





CHAROLAIS 





YOUNG PUREBRED CHAROLAIS bulls for 
sale. All progeny of superior imported AI 
sires. Reasonably priced. Charles McKilligan, 
RD #1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 607/369-2705. 


PUREBRED CHAROLAIS BULLS for sale. 
15 month old son of ‘Bingo’, yearling 
weight 1200 lbs. 9 month old, polled, son of 
OCR Ultra Son II, dam is Blanco 201 daugh- 
ter. Write M. Meckler, Frankfort, N.Y. 
13340. 


FOR SALE: PUREBRED half French Char 
lois bull, 4 years old. Donald Patterson, Per- 
rysburg, N.Y. 14129. Phone 716/532-4747. 


GOLDEN CERTIFIED MEAT SIRES (2) 
available for possession on lease or excellent 
quality semen. French-Mexican breeding. 
Contact R. B. Hazard, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
815/696-5358. 


N. Y. S.s OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 

















THREE-IN-ONE 
CHAROLAIS SALE 


at the 


Farmer’s Livestock Exchange 
Boonesboro, Md. 
(near Hagerstown, Md.) 


Monday, November 11—12 noon 


75 LOTS — ALL PUREBREDS 
POLLED BULLS-POLLED COWS 
-FULL FRENCH BULL 


This sale will feature two well known New York 
State herds. Deer Hill Farm of Cazenovia sells 
these Full French herd sire and 20 select cows. 
Mar-B Ranch of Bridgewater disperses their 
herd including their Litton herd bull. 


Catalogs by request only 


Write: BUZZ GAREY 
Box D, 100 Walnut Lane 
Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
215-295-6664 





DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7988 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652-3912. 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation eall or write P & L Belting Co., 
7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 





DOGS 


SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS Border Collies: 
Working and family dog; beautiful puppies; 
34 years Imported breeding; guaranteed satis- 
faction; registered; training instructions. 
Carroll Shaffner, Ri, Boalsburg, Penna. 
16827. 814/466-6535. et 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS. _ Excellent 
farm dogs. O’Mara’s, R3, Lyons, N.Y. 14489. 
Phone 815/946-4353. 

AKC AIREDALE & WIREHAIRED Fox Ter- 
rier puppies. Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 


DUCKS & GEESE 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ing eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about 
prices. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 


GOATS 


DAIRY GOATS - milk, profits, pleasure. 
Monthly magazine, $5 per year, $14 - 3 years. 
Dairy Goat Journal, P.O. Box 1908L-36, 
Seottsdale, Arizona 85252. 


LIMOUSIN CATTLE 


% SIX MONTH Limousin bulls. Wilson 
5 bulk tank. Shadblo Hill Farm, Red Hook, 
N.Y. 12571. 914/758-5406. 
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POLLED HEREFORDS 


NEW YORK POLLED 
HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
FALL CALF 


AND 
HERDSTARTER SALE 
LIVESTOCK PAVILION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, N.Y. 


NOVEMBER 16, 10:00 A.M. 


40 HEIFER CALVES - 40 STEER CALVES 
12 PROVEN COWS WITH 
CALVES AT SIDE 


Attention 4-H, FFA, and Jr. Beef Association ame 
Members. All of the calves are of show quality, 
and will make excellent projects. 





Livestock 





it: Lat Lay 














HEREFORDS HEREFORDS 
NYPHA Annual Meeting, Nov. 15 cate ee i At A TES A Bgl BS 
Holiday Inn, Ithaca, N.Y. FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- FOUR BEEFMASTER-HEREFORD cross 
Hospitality Hour — 6:30 p. m. males and bulls at all times. Best of quality calves for sale. 6 months. J. K. Bamerick, 
Dinner Hour — 8:00 p. m. at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 303 Homewood, Fayetteville, N.Y. 13066. 
Join the NYPHA .. . . the 2nd Largest Polled Hereford Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- Phone 315/637-6739. 
Association in the U.S. 3500 or 914/223-5224, Gr na HOLSTEINS 
For Additional Information: FOR SALE: REGISTERED Polled Hereford 





: ‘ : 3 FOR SALE: CANADIAN ist and 2nd calf 
ED COULTER-Sale Committee Chairman bull. 2 years old. Proven sire. Top Canadian apuihgine:' Botatatn = heifers conieliad vat Vaal 
COULTSWOOD FARM, MEMPHIS, N. Y, bloodlines. Calves can be seen. Oak Knoll times. Charles Reeves, Blakely Rd., Genoa, 


315-638-0850 Farm, Kirkwood, N.Y. 13795. 607/775-2663. N.Y. 13071. 315/497-0800. 


WILL-TO-MILK... 


Strength 


[0 
work at it! 


ical 


GLENAFTON CHARM “VG-86” WESTMORELAND BRIGADIER 
Production Qualified Sire (5/74) “GP-84” 


USDA: 184 dtrs. av. 15,692M  551F Gold Medal Sire (1/74) 


(5/74) Pred. Diffs. +799M +13F USDA: 162 dirs. av. 16,070M 565F 
Repeatability 89% Pred. Dollar Diff. +$43. (5/74) Pred. Diffs. +798M +10F 


Repeatability 87% Pred. Dollar Diff. +941. 


All three of these bulls are out of cows 
that milked 30,000 Ibs. or more in 365 
days or less! And — look at the figures! 
All three bulls are passing will-to-milk 
along to their daughters. Will-to-milk 
plus the strength and soundness to 
stand the stress of heavy production! 


There are more than 200 good 
dairy bulls at Curtiss — good bulls 
| waiting to go to work for you. 
PG a e=-* Write for full particulars on your 
HAVEN LANE CRISS TONY favorite breed today. Or better 
“EX-92” still, call your local Curtissman. 


Production Qualified Sire (5/74) No obligation! Just opportunity! 
USDA: 24 dtrs. av. 17,710M = 678F 


(5/74) Pred. Diffs. +665M +23F 
Repeatability 24% Pred. Dollar Diff. +$46. 


SEARLE Curtiss Breeding Service 


Division of Searle Agriculture Inc. 
Cary, Illinois 60013 
Telephone (312) 639-2141 








HEREFORDS 





HOLSTEINS 





REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-117 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 





ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


(617) 278-3335 


Registered Horned 
and Polled Herefords 


Breeding Stock for sale at all times 
Polled Sires: 
BPF ANXIETY MURPHY 
CDG ANX D 1385 
Horned Sires: 
GENERALS PRINCE 19 
BLAKELEY ONWARD 1 


HIJOPA FARM 


RD 2 — Greenville, N.Y. 12083 
John G. Hasbrouck, Owner - 518/966-8717 
Jack Harbold, Manager - 518/966-5724 





M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 





HORSES 





REGISTERED QUARTER HORSES and Reg- 
istered Half-Arabs. Terms. No delivery. John 
McNeil, RD, Philadelphia, New York 13673. 





REGISTERED BLONDE BELGIAN mare. 2 
years old, broke. $1,000. 716/365-2206. 











HOOF TRIMMING 


CATTLE HOOF TRIMMING. Robert E. An- 
nis, Amenia, N.Y. 12501. Phone 914/373-9078. 


HORSE TRAINING 





“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 16411 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 





RABBITS 





$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 64 page illustrated book describing 





25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, ete. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA_ Building, 


Bloomington, Ill. 61701. 





SHEEP 





SHEEPRAISING TODAY - a welcome gift. 
The Shepherd Magazine, Sheffield 22, Mass. 
01257. $4.25 year. 3 helpful back issues $1.00. 


SUFFOLK SHEEP - best breed for profit. 
Learn how you can raise Suffolks. Write 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 
3824RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 








‘Torun a profitable dairy today, 
things have got to add up.’’ 


Roland Gonyaw of Morgan, Vermont makes it a point 
to occasionally stand back, away from the barn, and 
take a long, hard look at his total operation. “It’s these 
quiet times, when | have a few spare moments, and can 
be alone, away from the routine that | put things into 
perspective.” Things like his breeding program, the 
confidence he places in his technician, his decision to 
go Eastern Profit Plus Breeding, and 100% Certified Al 
Sires. 


“‘In this day and age, it’s like their 
ads say, | expect a lot from Eastern 
and | get it.”’ 


EASTERN 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 

P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 

(607) 272-3660 









Vermont Dairyman, Roland Gonyaw maintains a herd 
of 120 Holsteins that produced nearly a million and a 
half pounds of milk last year. Gonyaw is shown here 
with technician Joel Howes, reviewing his Eastern 
Herd Breeding Record. 





A RT 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts, 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short. 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers, 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1304, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association, 


POLLED SHORTHORN HEIFERS. Henry 
Pardee, R.D. 1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. Phone 
607/563-1097. 


SELECT YOUR POLLED Shorthorns for 
future possession. Virgil D. Braisland, Sid- 
ney, New York 13838. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE LINE of stockmen’s supplies and 
show equipment. Free catalog. Creutzburg 
Inc., Box 395, Malvern, Pa. 19355. 




















SWINE 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York. 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


PRODUCTION TESTED - Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland, 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H. 
Thomas, Megr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821, 


FOR SALE: YORKSHIRE boars sired by 
Hardecash and Painter. Charles Sinclair & 
Sons, Pavilion, N.Y. 14525. 716/967-6507 - 
716/967-2668. 


FOR SALE: Feeder pigs, all sizes. Call for 
sizes and prices delivered. Also, we buy but- 
cher hogs, sows, and boars, all sizes. Joseph 
Latella, 85 Prindle Road, West Haven, Conn. 
06516. Phone 203/795-4002 - 24 hour answer- 
ing service. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE & Yorkshire 
Boars. Hampshire boars are out of 3/4 bro- 
ther to champion at the National Barrow 
Show last year. New Hampshire herd boar 
was 7th in his class at summer type confer- 
ence and also Supreme Champion over all 
breeds at the New York State Fair. Abe’s 
Acres, Elwood & William Abrams, Walworth, 
New York 14568. Phone 315/597-5313. 


PIGS CHEAPER that eat and grow. Grain 
fed, cut, inspected, tagged, certificate. De- 
livered subject to inspection. Truckload lots 
150 to 200 overnight New England states. 
Pigs 25 to 80 pounds $17.00; 50 Ibs. $25.00; 
75 lbs. $35.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc 
crosses. Call at night to order. References 
every state. C. Stanley Short, Sr., Inc., Ken- 
ton, Del. 19955. Phone 302/653-9651. 




















VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


THE LATEST in animal health products - 
by mail. For information send 50¢ in stamps 
for handling and mailing. Save $. Sanivet 
Ine., Box 882, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1388. 


YOU NEED IT? We’ve got it! Free catalog. 
Roy Erickson Company, M03C, Box 896, Har- 
risonburg, Wa. 22801. 

















ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We svecialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Ine., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 











AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term _ soon. 
Free catalog. Reisch World Wide College of 
Auctioneering, Inc., Mason City 11, Iowa 
50401. 











AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


AUCTIONEER - Farm Sale Specialist. Let 
our competent staff handle the details of your 
successful auction. References available. Mel 
Manasse, Whitney Point, N.Y. 13862. 607/692- 
3609. 











CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 013841. 


EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 


$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 
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Kl classified ads 





December Issue ... Closes November 1 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


January Issue __._. Closes December 1 


ay 
$36, 
Publishing and closing dates 


February Issue............ Closes January 2 





FARMS FOR SALE 





BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 18045. 607/756-7871. 


STEEL ROOFING & SIDING - for farm and 
commercial buildings, Hi-Rib type color or 
galv. any length to 32’. 10% discount on $100 
orders. Strat-O-Span Buildings & Materials 
Co., 3 miles west of Gettysburg, Pa. on U.S. 
30, collect 717/334-4606. Send 50¢ for building 
catalog. 








FARM BUILDINGS 





LOW COST BUILDINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
SCFM Me EC ger com gC ty 


40’ x48’ 14’ Complete with 2-16’x16’ Door 
Openings Colored, In Stock —Can be erected in 2 
days $6,825.00 F.0.B. Factory — Avon, N. Y. 


40’<72’x14’ —Equipped same as 
$8,122.00 F.0.B. Avon, N. Y. 


FT) (ee 


Several other sizes available as specials 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


TUPLE Lata eR 


ATLANTIC 
e338 
BUILDING 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
Mas aS a 


FARMS FOR RENT 


8-ACRE FARM for lease near Boston. Ponds, 
fenced pastures, 3-bedroom house, shed, 
sauna, garage. $390 per month, less for extra 
farmwork. 617/897-7417. 


375 ACRES, Southern Columbia County, alfalfa 
soil, Connecticut Market. 914/698-0400. 











FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 








FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA -—~ All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 148387. 

215 ACRE DAIRY near village. Modernized 
home. Good buildings, silo, storage sheds. 
Highly productive land. Death of long-time 
owner forces sale. Call anytime: 607/243- 


7410 - Stocking, Broker, Dundee, INYO ASST 


FINGER LAKES REGION - 260 acres, con- 
ventional barn, 75 stanchions, 3 silos, pipe- 
line milker, excellent buildings, excellent soil. 
Bare $130,000. *542 acres, 255 tillable, 3 good 
houses, 8 silos, 8 barns - main barn 66 stanch- 
ions, pipeline milker, excellent soil. Bare 
$185,000. *780 acres, 400 tillable. 2 excellent 
homes, 70 cow conventional barn. Herd average 
17,600 lbs. Pipeline milker, excellent soil, 
top condition. Bare $820,000 - equipped $440,- 
000. Casler Real Estate, Box 465, Montezuma, 
N.Y. 18117. Phone 315/967-5858. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Wayne, Cayuga, Seneca, 
Oswego. For prompt friendly service call 
Farmer Don. Don Holdridge Realty, Box 126, 
Red Creek, New York 13143. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Inc. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 13676. 315/265-3740. 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
Ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 




















Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 
WESTERN NEW YORK: 412 acres, about 


285 tillable. Free stalls for 110 head, six-on-a- 
side DeLaval milking parlor, 2 conventional 
barns for young stock, 2 silos, tool shed, 130 
head Holstein cattle and full line equipment, 
includes 5 tractors, two good houses, $275,- 
000. *250 acres, about 120 tillable, large com- 
bination free stall and conventional barn for 
100 head, two silos, tool shed, some equip- 
ment, 2 family house, $100,000, 30% 
down. We have many free stall and con- 
ventional farms. Call or write Lester N. 
Fuller, Broker, Riceville Road, West Valley, 
N.Y. 14171. Phone: 716/942-6636. 


BEEF OPERATION - 220 acres, fertile land, 
good buildings, good development possibili- 





ties, owner financed. *210 acre dairy, fan- 
tastie buy, $85,000, owner financed. Farm 
specialists, Finger Lakes area, Don McWil- 


liams, Broker, 315/394-6760. 


DAIRY FARM PACKAGE ~- Level to rolling 
840 acres, 100 head Holsteins, equipment and 
Dipeline milker. Plus 4 bedroom house, 3 
miles to town, 25 to city. Some hardwood 
timber reported by owner. $165,000 takes all. 
Strout Realty, Inc., R.D. #2, Mannsville, 
N.Y. 18661. 315/465-5405. Free local lists. 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK dairy farm for sale 
- 255 acres - alfalfa and corn land, 68 stan- 








FARMS FOR SALE 


ADVERTISING 





RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 


includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 


FARMS FOR SALE 





MADISON COUNTY, NEW YORK. Excellent 
875 acre truck farm. Ontario silt loam. 








chions, pipeline milker, bulk tank, Harve- Proven high production, high profit opera- 
store silo, two concrete silos, excellent 4 tion. 2 houses, 4 barns and 2 silos. Complete- 
bedroom home. $137,500. Sales Division, ly tiled for irrigation. Owner will finance. 
North East Appraisals, Inc., 102 E. State B. Godfrey, Blatchford Realty, 47 S. Bay 
Street, Ithaca, New York 14850. Call 607/- Rd., N. Syracuse, N.Y. 13212. Phone 315/- 
273-7300 anytime. 454-9288 or 315/457-4557. y 

FOR SALE: FARMS - stocked or bare, also MAINE DAIRY FARM ~- Richmond (near 
abandoned land, for recreation, located in entranee to Interstate 95). 275 acres (123 
upstate New York. Low taxes, financing clear). 8 year old dairy barn 40’x180’ 
available. Contact: Gerald Bova, Burke, New with 50 comfort stalls. New Loose housing 
York 12917 - salesman for JJR Realty, or barn for young stock. 20’x50’ silo with 
phone 518/483-1070. unloader. Full line of equipment. Hay and 





CENTRAL NEW YORK - 2 farms, 320 acres, 
85-cow free stall barn, double 3 herringbone 
parlor 1250 bulk tank, one 3-bedroom home, 
one 4-bedroom home plus storage barns. Ex- 
cellent farming area. Asking $210,000. Please 
ask for Bob Parlett at Alexander Real Es- 
tate. Phone 607/272-5530. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS - retiring owner 
offers at $100,000, 29% down, finance at 
7%: barn ties 83, two bulk tanks, cleaners, 
transfer station, trench silos, 85 head Hol- 


steins, excellent machinery, very good three 
bedroom home, brook through farm, 145 
acres, more land available, excellent lo- 
eation. No gimmicks, call today. *$159,000- 
108 tillage, frontage Lake Champlain, 106 
ties, two silos, 80 milkers, all machinery, 
good four bedroom home, includes mobile 


home. *$66,000-138 acres, 88 ties, bulk tank, 
cleaner, 40 head, equipped, lovely 5 bedroom 
brick home in fine condition. *$95,000-176 
acres, 41 ties, pipeline, office, bath. 41 ex- 
cellent Holstein milkers, equipped, river, two 
bedroom mobile home with beautiful addi- 
tion, owner financed. *$75,000-283 acres, 33 
ties, cleaner, bulk tank, 45 head, good ma- 
chinery, three bedrooms. *$65,000-110 tillage, 
excellently located, 34 ties, barn poor, good 
milkhouse, storage barn, good four bedroom 
home, excellent corn and hay machinery, 36 


head. *$138,000-beautiful new 200’ 85 tie 
barn, pipeline, silo, large home completely 
remodeled inside and out, perfect location. 


*$121,000-only 29% down. 310 acres, 48 stan- 
chion, 48 head, fully equipped, four bedrooms. 
*$165,000-195 acres, 160 tillable, 52 stanch- 
ions, silo, automatic feed, four tractors, full 
equipment, 76 head, good five bedroom home, 
large attached shop, prime area. *$138,000- 
230 acres, 65 tilled, to 125 with clearing, 
70 stanchions, silo, 71 head, equipped, beau- 
tiful four bedroom remodeled home, owner 
might finance. *$110,000-253 acres, 130 till- 
able, 95 ties, needs some work, three silos, 
60 milkers, equipped, four bedrooms, $40,000 
down. *$83,000-113 acres, 90 tillable, 60 
free-stalls, four cow parlor, silo, four bed- 
room home, prime location. Brisson Real 
Estate, RFD #2, Massena, N.Y. 13662. 315/- 
769-9387 or 315/764-0896. 


1,000 FOOT LAKE FRONT Farm. 220-A. 
Large barn and outbuildings with excellent 
150-year old Victorian home. Owner fi- 
nanced with minimum down. Only $150,000.- 
00. *85A Farm. Ideal horse or beef farm 
with 40x90 barn and 38-bedroom house with 
attached garage. Nice location. Gas well on 





farm for heat and appliances. Owner fi- 
nanced with 7-4%% mortgage. Only $80,- 
000.00. *185-A dairy farm. 56 stall barn 


with pipeline. 2 silos. Large heifer and calf 
barn. 5 bedroom house. Only $110,000.00. 
*245-A dairy farm. 72 on pipeline. 8. silos 
with unloader. Tool shed, dryer shed, etc. 
Nearly new 3-bedroom house. Only $126,- 
500.00. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court Street, 
Auburn, New York 13021. Telephone 315/- 
258-3818. 


400 ACRES MOHAWK VALLEY, 300 till- 
able, 4 ponds, 2 miles frontage. 107 stanchion 
barn, 3 silos, unloaders. 86x72 pole barn. 12 
room home. Health forces sale. Asks $350,000 
complete, $250,000 bare. *860 acre estate, pri- 
vate lake, hay fields, riding trails. Frontage 
two highways. Colonial mansion 15 rooms, 6 
baths, 4 fireplaces. Caretaker’s 8 room home. 
Casino with bowling alley, gym, guest rooms. 
Fine horse barns. $330,000. *115 acre Mo- 
hawk Valley farm, 8 room ranch type home. 
44 cow barn. $50,000 with $14,000 down, 
owner mortgage. *60 Holstein milkers, 14 
calves, 3 tractors, all equipment. 211 acres 
nice laying corn, alfalfa fields. 12 room 
home, 8 apartments. 63 cow barn, two con- 
crete silos. Two machine sheds. $160,000, easy 
terms with owner. *Cobleskill area, attrac- 
tive shuttered 9 room Victorian home. Heated 
small barn formerly raises guinea pigs. 
Main barn. $53,000. Wimple, Realtors, 
Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


265 ACRES, COMPLETE DAIRY, excellent 
equipment, ranch home. Langlois Realtor, 
Edward Kassian Salesman, 315/764-0468, for 
appointment only. Massena. 


GRAPE & BEEF FARM .- see what’s includ- 
ed: 40 acre New York farm within 3 miles 
Lake Erie. Comes with 8 beef cows, 5 calves, 
bull, tractor, long list of equipment included. 
8 acres of beautiful Concord grapes, 30 acres 
tillable, 8 acres meadow, new fencing. New 
30x60 pole barn, new 12x40 silo. On state 
highway. See now at $60,000. Big free Cata- 








log! 272 pages! Over 2,500 top values in 
farms, ranches, acreages, recreational prop- 
erties, businesses, town and country homes 


in 40 states coast to coast! 
tos! United Farm Agency, 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 
687-2623. 


"OR SALE: FARM, Onondaga County, 220 
acres, 80 tie stanchions, barn cleaner, 800 
gal. bulk tank, silo. High state of cultivation. 
Good 10-room house. Edinger Bros. Livestock 
Sor Tully, N.Y. 138159. Phone 1-315/696- 
5023. 

CHOICE OF TEN Washington County dairy 
farms, $95,000 to $300,000. Some bare, others 


Over 3,800 pho- 
501-AA Fifth 
Phone 212/- 





stocked and equipped. Brochure available. 
New England market available to most. 
Petteys Agency, Box 146, Hartford, N.Y. 


12838. 518/632-5640. 


corn program. 78 head Holstein cattle, over 
half registered. 8 room home with fireplace 
and 8 zone baseboard hot water heat. $150,- 
000.00. H. Earl Megquier, Farm Specialist, 
Lamb Agency, Realtors, 645 Forest Ave., 
Portland, Maine 04101. 

ONEIDA AREA - A 183 acre dairy farm 
with 87 stanchions. 140 tillable acres of out- 
standing alfalfa land. Complete with pipe- 
line milker, bulk tank, 4 silo unloaders and 
automatic silage feeding system. Has 4 silos 
of which 2 are Harvestores. 5 bedroom farm 
home. $165,000 bare with owner financing 
available. Phone Zar Benedict at 914/343- 
1108 or write Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc. 
at R.D. #4, Box 19, Middletown, New York 
10940. 


OWNER MUST RELOCATE - Beef, horse or 
dairy heifer farm: 200 acres, 75 wooded 
(great hunting). 130 yr. old newly renovated 
Colonial: 4 bedrooms, 2 full baths, attached 
garage. 4 barns, stable, sm. bldg., office. 
Wood, barbed wire and electric fenced pas- 
tures. 15 miles south of Utica. Steve A. 
Skramko, Realtor, R.D. #2, Richfield 
Springs, N.Y. 13489. 315/858-1464. 


LARGE PROFITABLE DAIRY Farm - 686 
acres, 281 tillable, alfalfa and corn ground, 
pipeline milker, bulk tank, completely auto- 
matic, 2 silos, 3 houses, one new house with 
5 bedrooms. Can be bought stocked or bare. 
Robert S. Petzold, Real Estate, Box 335, 
Owego, N.Y. 13827. Phone 607/687-0541. 


DAIRY FARM - 340 acres, 150 tillable. 36 
cow barn, good four bedroom house; $125,- 
000. *Forty acre farm with good 13 room 
house. Climate controlled calf barn with 260 











stalls; $100,000. *250 acre farm with 100 
free stalls, milking parlor, silos include 2 
Harvestores, large Colonial house; $225,000. 


Ralph Real Estate, 147 Genesee St., Auburn, 
N.Y. 138021. Phone 815/253-6278. 


NEW YORK STATE - 220 acre farm, 60 cow 
barn, large comfortable home, good alfalfa 
land, priced at $111,000.00, 29% down. Cat- 
tle, equipment available. *160 acre farm with 
80 cow barn, large extra. nice home, river 
flat land. $115,000. *380 acre farm, 250 till- 
able acres of choice alfalfa flat land, barn 
for 130 head, silos, two houses, can be pur- 
chased equipped or bare. Call: Richard Pos- 
son Realty Inc., RD # 38, Norwich, N.Y. 
13815. 607/334-9727. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
8193 or 607/547-8218. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 138815, 607/334-9727 - Harold or 
Doris Hawley, Lic. R.E. Salesmen, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 315/834-3281. 


QUALIFIED CASH BUYERS want Massachu- 
setts farms, especially dairy. Robert Collester 
(established 1912), 816 Armory St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 01107. 


WE HAVE BUYERS for free stall and con- 




















ventional farms, also recreational land. Tri- 
olo Realty, Stamford, N.Y. 12167. Phone 
607/588-9114. 

QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING -. dairy 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 


N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355, ie, 
TWO YOUNG MEN with farm experience 
are interested in obtaining a 150-200 acre 
farm with equipment located in southwestern 





New York State. Desire present owner to 
assume mortgage. Write to Box 369-HO, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

GINSENG 


GINSENG GROWS ton acre - worth $50.00 
pound. Hunting case watches, bezels, tools, 
growing, list 25¢. Woods, Box 1079, Lebanon, 
Missouri 65536. 





Too Many Like This? 


es 


Funnel Fillpail Aaggie 
EXceptionally UNacceptable 


Here’s old Funnel Fillpail Aaggie. A great gal willing to work 
but at this point can’t quite make it. Already much older than 
her age, she'll retire this year because of infirmities. 

Aaggie’s sire was widely used for a long period of time. He was 
grandly promoted with multiple stars and glowing descriptions 
of his powers to improve. His predicted difference for type was 
below -3.00 at a high repeatability, yet he was still promoted by 


his owners. Why use this kind? 


Why not contact Progenetics, Inc.? Their experienced evaluators 
can appraise the weak and strong points of your herd. They'll 
mate your cows with sires to instill the high performance you’re 


after. 


The money you save by avoiding just one Aaggie can pay for 
the complete Progenetics service for several years. Give us a Call 


at 607/257-3143 to find out more. 


EDeC.O.f P.O ut ate. a 


p.o. box S80, 
haa, N.Y. 
14850 








FLOWERS & BULBS 





HELP WANTED: 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





TRUMPET DAFFODIL BULBS. Nursery 
seconds. Small to medium. Fine for naturaliz- 
ing or growing your own flowering bulbs. 
Mixed pink, bicolors, whites and _ yellows. 
50 bulbs $3.75, 100, $6.75. Postpaid. Oak Hill 
Nursery, R.D. #3, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
13439. 





GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 








HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 

ALL GRADES OF HAY and straw, by truck 
or trailer. Phone 518/734-4422 - Stewarts, 
Maplecrest, N.Y. 12454. 


HELP WANTED 











PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Kastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 





eall: Eastern A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 

ASSISTANT FARM MANAGER, kitchen 


worker, work leaders needed for therapeutic 
community - psychiatric halfway house. 
Contact Kent Smith, Gould Farm, Monterey, 
Mass. 01245. Phone 413/528-1804. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE - Due to rapid 
expansion, solid well established company of- 
fers unlimited opportunity for an active am- 
bitious man to sell well known, high quality 
products to farmers. Agricultural background 
and knowledge of livestock essential. Must 
have suitable transportation and willing to 
work full time starting on a liberal commis- 
sion basis. Earning potential unlimited and 
attractive beneficial package offered. Send 
brief resume on past experience. Please in- 
clude telephone number to General Sales 
Manager, P.O. Box 29, Waverly, New York 
14892. An equal opportunity employer. 


WOMAN FOR LIGHT HOUSEWORK on 
farm - retired man. Can have children. 
Ralph Moreland, 500A Commack Rd., Com- 
mack, N.Y. 11725. 516/543-8478. 


WANTED: MIDDLE AGED woman to live 














in, care for semi invalid lady, very light 
house chores. Room and _ board, nominal 
weekly salary. If interested phone 315/584- 
6556. 





CARETAKER WANTED: property upkeep, 
light farming, machinery knowledge; apart- 
ment w/utilities furnished; state salary re- 
quirements and references. Reply to P.O. 
Box 80, Hurley, N.Y. 12443. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


ls your present income down, due 
to farm and ranch income being 
down? We have a way to increase 
your income during this slow per- 
iod. Write today for details. 


5 & J Sales, Inc. 
Box 865 
Sheridan, Wyoming 82801 


Artificial Insemination Cooperative, Inc. 
YOUR EXOTICS HEADQUARTERS 
Semen is now available 
from these Exotic Beef Breeds: 
Simmental 
Maine-Anjou 
Limousin 
Chianina 
Murray-Grey 
Eastern A.!. Co-op. is the 
exclusive distributor in New 


York and New England for 
semen from: 


NEW BREEDS INDUSTRIES: INC. 
Contact your local Eastern 
Professional Technician for 

semen price and pedigree 
information, or write to 


Eastern A.|. Co-op., Inc. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, New York 14850 
Phone 607-272-3660 





WANTED: MATURE MAN & WIFE. Man 
to assist farm manager in duties of running 
large farm estate. Experience in at least 
two of following fields required - dairying, 
horses, machinery repair, or cropping. Will- 
ing to devote many hours to: job at certain 
times of year. Wife to cook for estate family, 
with light housekeeping duties. Team will- 
ing to share extensive responsibilities, only 
need apply. References required. Salary, very 
exceptional home, usual farm privileges, in 
Central New York State. Restrictions on 
pets. Reply Box 369-HP, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED: MARRIED MAN to work as as- 
sistant herdsman and also general farming. 
Modern equipment throughout. Home furn- 
ished, plus meat, milk, eggs, fuel, electricity 
and paid vacation, ete. Excellent opportunity 
for right man. Phone Canandaigua, N.Y. 
315/394-2107. 


ASSISTANT HERDSMAN WANTED for 100 
cow operation in eastern New York. Must 
be able to accept responsibility. Some field 
work. Benefits supplied. References required. 
Ronald Malmberg, R.D. #2, Valatie, New 
York 12184. Phone 518/688-3681. 





oi TERQER 
ART PRIVSTE 


Harry Ennis, 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full-time 


sales mgr. says — 


field representative - salesmen. 
Guaranteed income, training pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RL, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Folk-Cures 
for arthritis, asthma, acne. overweight, tired 








blood, constipation, indigestion, wrinkles, 
falling hair, bedwetting, bladder. All for 
$1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Fort 


Worth, Texas 76107. 


FREE INFORMATION on how to remove 
from your water supply - iron, rust, bacteria, 
sediment, tastes, odors, other harmful im- 
purities. Proven system. Economical opera- 
tion. Write: Samcor, Inc., 836-Q West 79th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


MAKE YOUR WILL! 4 will forms, ‘‘easy”’ 
instruction manual - $1. Moneyback guaran- 














tee! Sawyer40N, 324 South First, Alhambra, 
California 91802. 
WINEMAKERS - FREE Supply Catalog. 


Excellent Fruit & Grape Concentrate Selec- 
Heme E. Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada,‘ Missouri 
4772. 


FARMING WORK CLOTHES 75% below new 
prices. Recycled workpants/workshirt set 
$2.95. Moneyback guarantee. Catalog 25¢. 
Industrial Surplus, 133AA, West Tulpehocken, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19144, 


1929 NASH COACH ~- very good. John E. 
Smith, Route 91, York, Maine 03909. dead cule 
LEARN TO SQUARE DANCE. Book with 
30 complete calls. Instructions. Songs used. 


Send $2.25 - Harold Barth, White Mills, Pa. 
18473. 











NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


DOOR OPENER .- Electric door opener for 
milk house, milking parlor, holding pens or 
barnlot. Opens and closes doors with the 
touch of a button, gentle yet positive. Ask 
your local Agway for details. 





STOCK WATER BOWL - Easy to clean, non- 
siphon, premiere water bowls now with 
exclusive brass roller built in the nose plate. 
Approved by U.S. Public Health Service. 
Available at your local Agway. 

WANTED: LARGE oil-fired evaporator in 
good condition. Blue Water Ranch, Smith- 
ville Flats, N.Y. 138841. Phone 607/656-8233. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 





this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 








“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596. 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 9338, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 thru TD25; Oliver, J.D., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
carriagess,. “If © not listed, . ask “for —<it!”’ 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY8, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 

















TANKS Farm milk tanks. Sell - remanu- 
factured tanks - Buy - your tank. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Arcade, 


New York 14009. 716-492-1693. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Water- 
proof glue. Popular sizes stocked. 12’ to 80’ 
and wider. Box A-411 Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, N.Y. 18849. 


TRACTOR & COMBINE PARTS: We have the 
best available and the largest inventory in the 
U.S. We ship almost anywhere. Call/Write: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage, Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187. Phone 507/372-2911. 


STANDBY POWER - Tractor PTO Drive 
Generators from 12,500 watts to 80,000 watts. 
Free information - Katolight Corporation, 
Box 939, Mankato, Minn. 56001. 


1500 GALLON VACUUM Manure spreader - 
Badger. Tandem wheels. New November 1973. 
Phone 607/532-8888, 


“PORTA-PUMP”’. Operates on 2D Cell bat- 
teries. Up to 11 hours of portable pumping. 
Very handy pump. Many uses around the 
home and farm. Details: P. W. Hammond, 
Inc., Dept. 2, 166 Natchez St., Collierville, 
Tenn. 38017. 


WANTED: USED POTATO MACHINERY. 
One each, cutter, planter, hiller, digger, 
sorter. Claude Cook, Prospect Farm, Stam- 
ford, New York 12167. 607/652-7818. 


FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 
Massey Ferguson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger, 
Muir-Hill, County and Roadless - over 100 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, 
Inc., Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 
16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 


NO OTHER FOUNTAIN 























STANDS UP TO 


For dairy herd watering systems. 
They're made from heavy galvanized 
steel with the new CD + 50 miracle 
finish that defies corrosion. Feature 
a time-tested heating system guar- 
anteed to deliver water within one 
degree of setting on the coldest days. 
See our complete line of red-and- 
yellow Ritchie fountains for all your 


livestock watering needs. 
SEE YOUR 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 





OIL FIRED 






221 4th Ave.,S.E.  e 






Ritchie 48 Cattlemaster. 
Serves up to 250 head. 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


PORTABLE HEATER 


Instant heat anywhere for healthier, more 
comfortable conditions in coldest weather. | 


CENTURY ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 52401 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT ~ 


SUNSET BULK MILK TANKS (new). Price 
includes tank, compressors, automatic wash- 
er fob factory. 800 gal., $4030.00; 1,000 gal., 
$5090.00; 1,250 gal., $5888.00. Modern Dairy 
Equipment, Ine., Box 125, Arcade, N.Y. 





14009. 716/492-1693. 


OF 





SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKET 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below We’ll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You’ll get brand 
new, professional-quality products, GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK. This is 
limited-time offer for new customers only. 
Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 
10” to 12” — $11.25 21” to 24” — $17.75 
13” to 14” — $12.25 25” to 28” — $19.75 
15” to 16” — $13.25 29” to 32” — $22.25 
17” to 20” — $15.50 33” to 36” — $24.25 
Add $1.00 for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 
Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 


LAL PE NM jr. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, PA 16512 
2008 E. 33rd Street 
Phone (814) 453-4481 

FREE CATALOG — For big savings on other size 


chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipment, 
saw parts and accessories— PLUS DISCOUNTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 

Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 43073-HD 


Middletown, Ky. 40243 





PUMPS MUD, STICKS, 
ROCKS AND SLUDGE 
WITHOUT CLOGGING! 
1-406-365-3393 


150 to 24,000 GPM 
In World-Wide Use! 


CRISAFULLI PORTABLE PUMPS 


Dept. 14 Box 1051, Glendive, Mt. 59330 
Dealer inquiries invited 


@020000000009800008080000800008000 


° NEW & FREE 
: BURPEE GARDEN BOOK 


e 
@ The best guide for new and exclusive flowers and 
e vegetables and old favorites. Plus everything for 
e your garden. Send for your free copy today. 


: W. ATLEE BURPEE CO.6095Burpee Bldg., Warminster, Pa. 
q 18974 « Clinton, lowa 52732 Riverside, Cal, 92502. 


THE Mew Miracle FINISH 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 
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popular services to read- 
nd arranging tours and 
gular because the worries 
ms, handling baggage, 
oney, language barriers, 
etc., can be forgotten. 
1 escorts take care of 
even tipping. For details 
write American Agricul- 
0, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


[D TO BUY 
IS wanted. E. W. Galvin, 
Ave., Springfield, N.J. 





E CARTS, carriages, 
ion. W. Dreyer, Box 182, 
Lis 

AL COLOR barn siding, 
yuare barn lanterns, wide 
1erry wood. State price. 
. St., Southbury, Conn. 


a fb S 00s ah i 
a TRAPS, trapping books, 


nes. Dick Burt, RFD #2, 


9g 
THERE ) FARMALL CUB, Fer- 
. Any condition. Write or 


9 and price. Richard Kay. 
ABOUT NEXT VEAR S Loree aa soe 
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' FOR SALE: THREE lots and one cottage, 
furnished on Seneca Lake. Immediate oc- 
cupancy. Mary Christopher, Box 21, Water- 
loo, N.Y. 18165. Phone 815/539-2987. 


NORTHERN VERMONT ~- beautiful 3 acre 
building site with brook, also 10 acre wood- 
lot. Write John Hodgdon, RFD #1, North 
Stratford, N.H. 03590. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
DAIRY FARMER, MARRIED, 28 years old, 
experienced, desires to find an elderly couple 


Seeking retirement or partnership, and in- sue 
terested in locating a strong, willing and i Send brochures on MORTON Square Post Buildings. 
eager young man. Write Ronald Neale, RD 

tt2, Walton, New York 13856. _ i 


DAIRY HERDSMAN-WIFE Team wants si 2 i] Have your salesman phone me for an appointment. 
sition. Large herd. Other dairy skills. Phone 

201/948-4180. John H. Strong, Box 26, Lay- 

I ton, N.J. 07851. J NAME 


SALES HELP WANTED 


Box 30, Homer, N.Y. 13077 4a! *00RESS 
_TEXAS REFINERY CORP. offers plenty of 9 9 ee 

' Money plus cash bonuses and fringe benefits 

to mature individual in your area. Regard- Phone 607 / 749-3945 
less of experience, airmail U. A. Pate, Pres., 

| Texas Refinery Corp., Box 711, Fort. Worth, 

Texas 76101. 





For further information mail coupon to nearest Morton Buildings sales office listed below. 
Fo ee ee ne nn ma ae ee 
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FLOWERS & E 


TRUMPET DAFFODIL 

seconds. Small to medium. 
ing or growing your ow1 
Mixed pink, bicolors, wt 
50 bulbs $3.75, 100, $6.75. 
Nursery, R.D. +3, Richfi 
13439. 


GREENHOU: 


GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. 
less than $50.00. 5 differ 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Ce 
52406. 





HAY & STR 


QUALITY GRADED HAY 
shipped or trucked anywh 
Service, Box #666, Sprin; 
(201) 449-1888. 

ALL GRADES OF HAY a 
or trailer. Phone 518/73: 
Maplecrest, N.Y. 12454. 


HELP WAN’ 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TEC 
is looking for qualified 
challenging agricultural c: 
important and needed serv 
the Northeast. The job off 
doors with farm people, ab< 
liberal benefits, and trans] 
eall: Eastern <A.I. Coop. 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 
3660. 


ASSISTANT FARM Mi: 
worker, work leaders neec 
community - psychiatric 
Contact Kent Smith, Goul 
Mass. 01245. Phone 413/52 


SALES REPRESENTATIV 
expansion, solid well estab 
fers unlimited opportunity 
bitious man to sell well k 
products to farmers. Agric 
and knowledge of livesto 
have suitable transportati 
work full time starting on 
sion basis. Earning poten 
attractive beneficial pack: 
brief resume on past exp 
clude telephone number 

Manager, P.O. Box 29, W 
14892. An equal opportuni 
WOMAN FOR LIGHT 

farm - retired man. C: 
Ralph Moreland, 500A Co 
mack, N.Y. 11725. 516/548 
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.--HILL THEM NOW WITH CASORON 
AND RECEIVE THESE 
FREE GIFTS FROM THERMOS” 


750 Lbs. Casoron G-4/ 


Space-age SPORTS BLANKET* 


CASORON® is a whole different approach 
to controlling hard-to-kill perennial and 
annual weeds in bearing and non-bearing 
fruit (apples, peaches, pears, cherries, small 
fruit, etc.). It works best when applied during 
cold weather. One application effectively 
controls the tough ones like Quackgrass, 
Artemesia, Canada Thistle, orchardgrass plus 
over 50 other perennial and annual weeds. 

In the past, you may have spent less 
money for a herbicide, but only CASORON 
gives you the positive control of the really 
tough weeds that later on will save time, 
work and cost of more treatments. 


Here’s how CASORON works: 

CASORON G-4 works best if applied in 
cold weather after a killing frost and air 
temperatures are below 50°. Later, when 
activated by soil moisture, a ‘gas blanket” is 
released at a controlled rate, creating a 
micro-environment in which perennial and 
annual weeds cannot grow. CASORON 
remains active in the soil for 4 to 7 months 
giving full-season weed control. 


Newest insulation for cold- 


weather. Great for hunting, 
fishing, camping, football. 56” x 


84”, Weighs only 12 oz. 


Compact carrying case. Red. 
Model! 8000/01. Retail value 






$10.95. 


Free Thermos® gifts with CASORON: 

Save time next year by trying CASORON 
now during cold weather, and we’ll send you 
a free gift from Thermos. All Thermos gifts 
will be mailed within 24 hours of receipt of 
your order and proof of purchase. Offer 
Se January 31, 1974. 


FREE THERMOS GIFT ORDER FOR 


Enclosed is my CASORON proof of purchase. 
Please rush my Thermos gift orders as follows: 


WANTED: MIDDLE AGE 





1,500 Lbs. Casoron G-4 


in, care for semi invalid 


THERMOS SPORTS KIT* FREE TOTAL AMOUNT 












house chores. Room am 
weekly salary. If interest i THERMOS OF CASORON 
Pees ee A great cold-weather bonus for GIFT PURCHASED* 





tailgating, camping, skiing — 
anyplace where hot soup, coffee 
and sandwiches taste good. 
Red plaid. 2 Thermoses and 
food box. Model 342. Retail 
value $19.95. 


CARETAKER WANTED: 
light farming, machinery 
ment w/utilities furnished 
quirements and reference; 


Thermos 
SPORTS BLANKET 
Model 8000/01 


1 gift with 
750 Ibs. 


Box 80, Hurley, N.Y. 1244 


Thermos 
SEORISEAI 
Model 342 


Thermos 
PORTABLE COOLER 
Model 7751/01 





1 gift with 
1500 Ibs. 





INCREASE YOUI 


Is your present incon 
to farm and ranch i 
down? We have a wa 
your income during ° 
iod. Write today for 


5 & J Sales, 
Box 865 
Sheridan, Wyomi 










1 gift with 
2000 Ibs. 





Name Address 


State 


DICHLOBENIL WEED & GRASS KILLER 





City 


GD 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2383, Kansas City, Kansas 66110 


CASORON available from these suppliers: 












Great Lakes area: 


2,000 Lbs. Casoron G-4 
DELUXE PORTABLE COOLER* 
Lightweight, yet rugged for the 
real outdoorsman. Thermos’ 
best super-tough steel case. 
Rust-proof base. Plated 
hardware. 45 quart capacity. 
Red. Model 7751/01. Retail 
value $29.75. 


Parkhurst 

Farm & Garden Supply 
Hammonton, N.J 

Rockland Chemica! Compan 
Caldwell, N.J 

J&L Adikes, Inc 

Jamaica, N.Y 

Garden Supply Sales Corp 
Scotch Plains, N.J 

L. E. MacNair Chem. Co 
Houlton, Me 


Agway Co-op Stores 
Cadwell & Jones 
East Hartford, Conn 
Central ChemCo 
Haggerstown, Md 
Farm Bureau Assoc 
Waltham, Mass 
Gar-Prod Assoc 
Lindenhurst, L.1., NY. 
R. F. Morse & Son 
West Wareham, Mass. 
Old Fox Chem. Inc 
Hazardville, Conn 


Lake Shore Equip. & Supply 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Landmark Co-op 

Columbus, Ohio 

E-Z FLO Chemical 

Lansing, Mich 

Desco Chemical 
Nappanee, Ind 











Artificial Insemination Co 
YOUR EXOTICS HEADQ 
Semen is now available 


East Coast area: 


Agchem Service Corp 
Sodus, N.Y 


from these Exotic Beef Br 
© Simmental 


e Maine-Anjou 






Limousin 





LEARN TO SQUARE DANCE. Book with 
30 complete calls. Instructions. Songs used. 
Send $2.25 - Harold Barth, White Mills, Pa. 
18473. 






Chianina 






Murray-Grey 





Eastern A.|. Co-op. is the 
exclusive distributor in New 
York and New England for 
semen from: 






NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


DOOR OPENER - Electric door opener for 
milk house, milking parlor, holding pens or 
barnlot. Opens and closes doors with the 
touch of a button, gentle yet positive. Ask 
your local Agway for details. 


STOCK WATER BOWL - Easy ial Bbaaine non- 
siphon, premiere water bowls now with 
exclusive brass roller built in the nose plate. 
Approved by U.S. Public Health Service. 
Available at your local Agway. 


WANTED: LARGE oil-fired evaporator in 
good condition. Blue Water Ranch, Smith- 
ville Flats, N.Y. 13841. Phone 607/656-8233. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 





















OIL FIRED 
PORTABLE HEATER 


Instant heat anywhere for healthier, more 
comfortable conditions in coldest weather. 


NEW BREEDS INDUSTRIES; INC. 


Contact your local Eastern 







Professional Technician for 






semen price and pedigree 






information, or write to 






Eastern A.|. Co-op., Inc 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, New York 14850 
Phone 607-272-3660 


this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 


CENTURY ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


221 4th Ave.,S.E. e Cedar Rapids, lowa 52401 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





SEE AND SAVE. 33 HP 2 Cyl. Diesel - 3 
point hitch, $3150. 60 HP 2 wheel drive - 4 
cyl. diesel, $4950. 60 HP 4 wheel drive - 4 
ey]. diesel, $5950. 70 HP 2 wheel drive - 4 
cyl. diesel, $6500. 70 HP 4 wheel drive - 4 
ey!. diesel, $7500. New Lamborghini 103 HP 
. 4 wheel drive, $11,900. New Gleaner F - 
N.H. 975 & M.F. both heads - big saving. 
Long - Fiat 35 - 45 - 55 HP Tractors. Low 
prices Massey & Lamborghini crawler - loader 
dozers, New Holland balers, choppers & 
spreaders. Most all models Fork Lifts - 10-28 
ft. Sale or rental $100.00 week up. 3 point 
hiteh backhoes $2600 with hyd. pump. N.H. 
& Papec Grinder Mixer Mills. Don Howard, 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424. 315/394-3413. Ma- 
chine parts and tires that are hard to find. 


COMPLETE HYDRAULIC JACK Repairing 
manual $3.00. Moneyback guarantee. Bayer- 
co, 938-JA Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wisconsin 
54956. 


FOR SALE: Crawler Loaders - HD5 1% yds. 





$8,200; Cat 933 $4,900; Cat 933 $2,900; Cat 
977 $6,900; Case 1000C, hyd. w/tilt, $3,900. 
Dozers - TD9B $6,900; HD 11 $6,900; JD 


420 $1,700; JD 340, ripper, engine overhauled 
$4,900; Case 800, hyd. w/tilt $2,900; also D 
8's. Backhoes - INT 3616 $4,200; JD 3020 
$5,900. Rubber Tire Loaders - 1% to 12 yds. 
All machines good operating. Ben Lombardo 
Equipment, RD 6 Box 69H, Sinking Spring, 





Pa. 19608. 215/678-1999 - no answer 215/- 
944-7171. ae as ie ieend i ok 
PICKLING/SAUERKRAUT VATS. Twelve 


3,500 gal. cyprus wood vats in excellent con- 
dition. Can be seen, set up, in Syracuse, N.Y. 
Make offer. B. Godfrey - phone 315/457- 
4557. 
FETERL GRAIN AUGERS 8”x46’ PTO; Lit- 
tle Giant drag elevator. Dave Chamberlain - 
phone 315/258-8504. __ is eens 
MACKINAW WOOD SPLITTER ~- phone 
607/843-9353 - write Harold Briggs, RD +3, 
Oxford, N.Y. 18830. 











MAPLE SYRUP 





FOR CHRISTMAS: Pure Maple Syrup. Gal. 
$12.95, % gal. $6.95, quart $3.95. Maple 
cream - 5# $8.50, 2# $4.50, four 1+4 box- 
es maple sugar $9.50. Four 1+ brick $6.95 
- prepaid 8rd zone. Cook’s, East Freetown, 
Nexen oO bb. 





NURSERY STOCK 





FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. Large 
selection of standard and dwarf fruit trees. 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries and 
others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, orna- 
mentals, flower and vegetable seeds, berries, 
grapes. Kelly Bros., 907 Maple St., Dansville, 
N.Y. 14487. 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size Apples, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Pears, Cherries, Apricots, Plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D105B4, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 

1975 NURSERY CATALOG - 1,000 nursery 
items (many unusual). Fruits, shrubs, trees, 
seedlings, grafts, Bonsai, terrariums. Seeds 
(tree-vegetable-lawn). Growers’ supplies. 
Books, tools, pots. Many, many other items. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima 27, Ohio 44452. 











PESTICIDES 


RAT & MOUSE BAIT. Agway Duocide bait 
available in easy to use packets of kibbled 
grain and a concentrate for mixing with feed. 
Anticoagulant type like professionals use for 
positive control. Available at your local 
Agway. 








REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE .- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement places. 
Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nelsonia, 
Virginia 23414. 


EXCEPTIONAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Con- 
chas, New Mexico. Only $995 per acre. Vaca- 
tion Paradise. Good long term investment. 
Easy terms. Free brochure. Ranchos Box 
2006AY, Alameda, California 94501. 


FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holidays edi- 
tion of country property! Over 5,400 new 
properties described, pictured - land, farms, 
homes, businesses - recreation, retirement. 
Selected best thruout the U.S.! 74 years’ 
service - 670 offices, 41 states coast to coast. 
Mailed free from the world’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


2% STORY HOUSE, 12 rooms, 3 _ baths, 
fireplace, hardwood floors, large porch - 
about an acre of land. Excellent condition. 
Box 869-HR, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FOR SALE: THREE lots and one cottage, 
furnished on Seneca Lake. Immediate oc- 
cupancy. Mary Christopher, Box 21, Water- 
loo, N.Y. 18165. Phone 815/539-2987. 


NORTHERN VERMONT .- beautiful 3 acre 
building site with brook, also 10 acre wood- 
lot. Write John Hodgdon, RFD #1, North 
Stratford, N.H. 03590. 


























SITUATIONS WANTED 





DAIRY FARMER, MARRIED, 28 years old, 
experienced, desires to find an elderly couple 
seeking retirement or partnership, and _ in- 
terested in locating a strong, willing and 
eager young man. Write Ronald Neale, RD 
12, Walton, New York 13856. 


DAIRY HERDSMAN-WIFE Team wants po- 
sition. Large herd. Other dairy skills. Phone 
201/948-4180. John H. Strong, Box 26, Lay- 
ton, N.J. 07851. 











SALES HELP WANTED 





TEXAS REFINERY CORP. offers plenty of 
money plus cash bonuses and fringe benefits 
to mature individual in your area. Regard- 
less of experience, airmail U. A. Pate, Pres., 
Texas Refinery Corp., Box 711, Fort. Worth, 
Texas 76101. 
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SALESMAN WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKING FOR mature 
person to represent growing firm. Must have 
ear. Triolo Realty, Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 
Phone 607/538-9114. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 
SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 





Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 


Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, 
New York. Telephone I-6-1374. © clones) 


BALED SHAVINGS DELIVERED - truck- 
load. Call Clifford Hay, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
518/234-7165. 


Corona 68, 





SCOTCH HIGHLAND 


BEAUTIFUL YEARLING SCOTCH High- 
lander Bull. Make us an offer. Bargain. Sun 








Valley Farm, Route 202, Mahwah, N.J. 
07430. Phone evenings 201/327-0040. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. wie 


BUY WOOD SIGN Letters Direct. Cut Sign 
costs. Make attractive signs for your business 
with durable, plywood letters. Write: North- 
land Products SR-32AA. Rockland, Maine 
04841, 
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Box 30, Homer, N.Y. 13077 a ! APRESS 
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SIGNS 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 


SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 





proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 


TARPAULINS 
PLASTIC TARPS - reinforced to resist high 
winds. Stays down with easy to use tie-down 


adjustable grommets. Available at your local 
Agway. 





TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 
ing. 3 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 





TOURS 


YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 








groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 3870, Ithaca, New York 


14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 
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Send for Free 
Brochures 


I NAME 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





WANTED TO BUY 





OLD ANTIQUE GUNS wanted. E. W. Galvin, 


Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., Springfield, N.J. 
07081, ae 1 Sts ees teeny 
WANTED: HORSE CARTS, carriages, 


coaches - any condition. W. Dreyer, Box 182, 


WANTED: NATURAL COLOR barn siding, 
hand hewn beams, square barn lanterns, wide 
curly maple and cherry wood. State price. 
I. M. Wiese, Main St., Southbury, Conn. 
06488. Phone 203/264-5309. 


WANTED - OLD TRAPS, trapping books, 
catalogs and magazines. Dick Burt, RFD #2, 
Cuba; N.Y. 14727. 











TRACTORS - FORD, FARMALL CUB, Fer- 
guson and equipment. Any condition. Write or 
phone giving details and price. Richard Kay. 
R.D. #1, Box 102, Mechanieville, N.Y. 12118. 
Phone 518/899-4961. 











Unequaled Value and Appearance 
© MACHINE SHEDS 
e LIVESTOCK SHELTERS 
© LIVESTOCK 
CONFINEMENT 


° HORSE BARNS 

° DAIRY BARNS 

° GARAGES and 
SHOPS 


For further information mail coupon to nearest Morton Buildings sales office listed below. 
Fa ee eee ee ee a a 


a Ee Send brochures on MORTON Square Post Buildings. 


i LJ Have your salesman phone me for an appointment. 


I Telephone No. 


es 


Ford Blue 
tune-ups 
save more 
than fuel. 





“Do-it-yourself” tune-up kits. Powerful savings. 


Conveniently packaged gas engine tune-up kits are 


now available in our parts department for “‘do-it-yourselfers’’. 


Parts are sealed in a plastic bubble to help guard against 
loss or corrosion. Rebuilt diesel pumps and injectors 
available at much less cost than new. Worth their price in the 
fuel you may save! 





You'll spark to our fast start specials. 


Fuel saving starts with a new Ford tractor battery. Slow 
starts flood the engine, waste fuel. Ask about our special 
Sav-E-nergy battery prices. Ford tractor batteries are 
designed to withstand the jolts and shocks of field use. 
They’re made to fit your Ford tractor... and many 
competitive makes. 


Tune-up for top power and efficiency. 


Now, more than ever, is the time to save fuel. A well-tuned 
tractor can give you increased power and efficiency for 
all-out production. Reduce fuel consumption and operating 
cost, too. We can do the tune-up, or overhaul, in our shop 
fast, efficiently and at a price you'll like. Our factory-trained 


mechanics and special service tools can speed your job, 
reduce repair costs. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


ENERGS 





Tune-up now ...and save. 


Come in now. Our volume parts buying brings you specials 
on many fast-moving parts. And when we tune-up your 
tractor, this official USDA emblem will go on it to show 
your neighbors that you care about energy conservation. 


Let us 


help you 
save energy. 


We’re listed on 
the facing page. 











Equipment | 


©) | ‘Let's talk. 


NEW YORK 
AMSTERDAM 
Florida Implement Co., Inc. 


ARCADE 
Larry Romance 


N 

Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BINGHAMTON 

Tri-City Ford Tractor 
CALVERTON 

Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
CLINTON ‘ 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 

North Country Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors, Inc. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 

Nephew’s Garage 
ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GRANVILLE 

Moore’s Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
ITHACA 

Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYONS FALLS 

Lewis County Equip. Corp. 

MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 


PENN YAN 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 


U 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE. PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

Cattaraugus Ford Tractor 


PULASKI 
Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
SODUS 

DeHondt Tractor & Implement 


SYRACUSE 
DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 


Oy. 
Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 
DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 
Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 
ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FANWOOD 

Landpower Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 


Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 
See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 


FARM ACCIDENT SURVEY 


If we are to cope with OSHA, 
EPA and other regulatory agencies, 
we must have some solid facts about 
farm safety with which to arm our- 
selves at any hearings these agencies 
may schedule. Plans to uncover 
these facts are underway with a 
study of farm accidents in 12 coun- 
ties of New York State. 

Some 2,600 commercial farms 
will be sampled in the counties of 
Chautauqua, Columbia, Cortland, 
Oneida, Orleans, St. Lawrence, 
Schoharie, Steuben, Ulster, Wash- 
ington, Wayne and Yates. There 
will also be quarterly followup inter- 
views at these farms to find out about 
any accidents that may have hap- 
pened in the preceding three-month 
period. 

Adult volunteers are needed to 
call on the farm families, and volun- 
teer training sessions in each of the 
participating counties have been 
scheduled for the month of Novem- 
ber. If you live in one of these coun- 
ties and are interested in assisting 
with the survey, please call your 
county Extension office. 

As a result of the survey, farm 
safety education programs conducted 
by Cooperative Extension and the 
New York State Rural Safety Coun- 
cil will be updated. Survey informa- 
tion will also be sent to the National 
Safety Council and the USDA for 
their use in developing national 
farm safety programs. All informa- 
tion will be kept confidential. 


TUTHILLTOWN MILL 


For readers interested in a little 
bit of yesterday ...and who is not? 
...the Tuthilltown Grist Mill at 
Gardiner, New York, built in 1788 to 
serve the pioneers, still stands today 
almost exactly as when it was built, 
and still serves the public with stone- 
ground cereal products, flours and 
meals. Old-fashioned whole-grain 
health foods are a specialty. 

A country store and museum are 
gradually being added to make the 
mill more enjoyable for visitors. 
Among objects of interest here are 
hundreds of very old books, store 
ledgers and magazines... including 
several copies of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST dating back to the middle 
1800's. 

Located west of Poughkeepsie, 
just south of the intersection of 
Routes 44-55 and the Albany Post 
Road, the mill is fairly easy to reach 
from most areas of the Northeast. 
And mill owners Mr. and Mrs. 
George Smith and their sons will 
be happy to welcome you. 





“If there’s too much pepper in the chili. . . just 
say so!” 





ALFALFA 71% TIMOTHY 29% 


This high yielding Hoffman Formula caught on right 
from the beginning, and is now at the top of the list in 
popularity. 

It’s a scientific alfalfa/timothy formulation that helps 
progressive grassland farmers reach new high levels of 
high-quality forage on good, fertile, well-drained soil. 


All alfalfas are newer, improved types — most ex- 
clusive with Hoffman. The strong points of the different 
strains combine to give you broad disease protection in 
vigorous, long-lived stands. Timothy strains have been 
selected for leafiness and yieldability. 


This is only one of 14 outstanding hay, grass silage 
and pasture formulas from Hoffman. See your Hoffman 
Seed Man for details. 


A. H. Hoffman Seeds, Inc. 


LANDISVILLE (Lancaster Co.), PA. 17538 
Pennsylvania’s No. 1 Farm Seed Specialist 
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GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOU! 


Agriculturist Caribbean Cruise! 


. FEBRUARY 17- 28 


Best Time of Year 
Replace snow and blow with 11 
delightful warm and sunny days 
on calm blue seas under bright 
blue skies. 


See More 

Seven exciting ports of call: 
Puerto Rico, Haiti, Columbia, 
Venezuela, Aruba, Martinique, 
and St. Thomas. Enjoy great 
shopping and real bargains. 


Live Better 

Relax with gourmet food and 
variety of entertainment on the 
luxurious Federico C. of Italian 
registry. 


Fly from home cities to Miami 
for 11 full Caribbean days. 


Free colorful brochure lets 

you plan it now while 
accommodations last. Fill out 
the coupon now. We want YOU 
with our friendly AA group on 
this all-expense tour of a lifetime. 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. P 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Please rush me your colorful brochure on the ‘Caribbean Cruise!”’ 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 
PLEASE PRINT 





and Nonsense 





EXPORT IT! 


I've been having a little trouble 
understanding what I read and hear 
these days. When some spokesman 
for a consumer group advocates 
“strategic reserves” of grain, it is 
quite understandable. They naturally 
and correctly assume that if the 
government gets back into the grain 
storage business, either on a domes- 
tic or an international commodity re- 
serve basis, grain prices will be 
lower and food cheaper. It’s hard to 
argue with their reasoning. 

Likewise, when someone beats the 
drum for export controls in the ex- 
pectation of keeping more feedstuffs 
at home, he’s looking to feed his 
livestock and/or his family cheaper. 
Who can criticize that or be puzzled 
by it? 

But lately some others have joined 
in the chorus who would not be ex- 
pected to sing that kind of music. 
Oh, they don’t come right out and 
say it just that way. They talk about 
protecting consumers’ pocketbooks. 
All this wouldn’t be surprising if 
these folks weren’t spokesmen for 
some Northeast dairy interests, which 
can usually be heard proclaiming 
long and loud that milk prices should 
be higher, with never a word about 
consumer concerns. 

What puzzles me is, why this ap- 
parent split personality? The sus- 
picion grows that we better take an- 
other look. Here’s how I see it. 


Necessity 

Most people, especially in agri- 
culture, have come to recognize the 
exports of agricultural goods as an 
absolute necessity, both for agricul- 
tural prosperity and for U.S. inter- 
national solvency. In short, we need 
the foreign exchange that farm ex- 
ports create. 

Livestock people throughout the 
Northeast who buy feed grains and 
protein have naturally paid more 
for these items than they would have 
if there had been no upsurge in the 
export tonnage. But by the same 
token, everything they have sold 
has been higher. Whether, or how 
much, they have benefited in the 
relatively short range, varies from 
farm to farm and from one kind of 
enterprise to another. 

What must seem clear is that the 
long-range result of clearing the mar- 
ket, putting us in touch with expand- 
ing world food needs, and raising the 
level of all agricultural products can 
only mean greater opportunities for 
all farmers. 


Not Ready 


So where does that leave some of 
our Northeast “farm spokesmen’? 
Somehow it looks as though they 
aren't quite ready to say to their 
membership, “Feed prices are high 
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and going to stay relatively high. 
That is a fact of life we must face. 
You are caught in a squeeze because 
of these high procution costs. 

“Equally, you are caught in a 
squeeze because as an industry, we 
have failed to do some of the things 
we must do if we are to prosper. 
These include getting an economic 
pricing formula that will move free- 
ly in relation to the market situation 
and thereby serve as a true guide to 
producers as to what the market 
needs. 

“Next we must have the wisdom 
and courage to get some legislation 
passed that will enable us as an in- 
dustry to do anything with dairy 
products to market them better. By 
this I mean we should be able to 
alter them and combine them with 
other products, including margarine, 
if that offers market possibilities. It 
must involve a better quality control 
program than we've yet come up 
with. This latter may have to start 
with farm inspection by someone 
other than company fieldmen who 
sometimes have seemed more con- 
cerned with keeping members happy 
than with enforcement and quality.” 

Instead of these hard and unpop- 
ular things, we hear these industry 
spokesmen making noises indicating 
a concern about consumer pocket- 
books that they don’t really feel at 
all. I suspect what they do recognize 
is that farmers aren’t about to buy 
a proposal to let government back 
into the grain storage business. So, 
more subtly, they suggest that we'd 
better limit grain exports. It’s hard 
to see how this can be sold to farm- 
ers who produce grain, or even if 
they buy it. 

An expanded world market for 
all kinds of raw and finished agricul- 
tural products is the best news to 
hit the farm front in our lifetimes. 
So it does mean higher production 
costs for livestock feeders. It also 
means higher selling prices; greater 
volume through the entire agricul- 
tural plant; and for the first time in 
years, an opportunity for net farm 
income to reach some kind of return 


that compares favorably with returns 


enjoyed by the non-farm work force. 


ALL OUT! 


We continually hear that inflation 
is our number one enemy and that 
among other ways to lick it we must 
have all-out production. Inasmuch 
as I agree with this concept, let me 
suggest some ways the President and 
Congress might stimulate and facili- 
tate an expanded agricultural output: 

1. Keep a reasonable number of 
railroads running here in the North- 
east. A hard-nosed attitude about 
freight rates is needed to give rail- 
roads a chance to profit and survive. 
An equally hard-nosed attitude is 


needed toward labor and its produc- 
tivity. 

2. A prompt response to import 
dumping with appropriate counter- 
vailing duties should be a minimum 
assurance to domestic producers. 
Competition from abroad is no big 
bugaboo unless foreign governments 
subsidize exports. 

3. A policy of private exports of 
agricultural products whenever pos- 
sible. This to be accompanied by 
less red tape to get permits, and so 
on. 

4, A review of existing regulations 
under which farmers and commercial 
applicators of farm chemicals must 
operate . . . along with a look at 
the processes by which new chemi- 
cals are approved. Speeding approv- 
al and easing some of the arbitrary 
regulations would be a boon to 
growers. This also applies to drugs 
for livestock. 

5. A review of OSHA regulations 
as they apply to shielding and re- 
entry. Certainly educational pro- 
grams would be far less costly and 
restrictive. As for new regulations 
on shielding, including retro-fit, they 
do seem inappropriate at a time 
when materials are scarce and costs 
of equipment are already skyrocket- 
ing. 
6. Federal land-use planning, with 
all its implications, has none of the 
characteristics one would like to 
see in any programs designed for 
the ’70’s. More local decision-making 
would certainly result in wiser de- 
cisions — and at much less cost. The 
creation and growth of a host of 
new jobs could be avoided, and that 
is consistent with the need to cut 
government spending. 

7. A cut in fedetal spending, if 
accomplished, could result in some 
tax relief for farmers as well as other 
businessmen. Certainly such actions 
would be a stimulus to production. 

8. A production cost that has sky- 
rocketed most is the cost of borrow- 
ing money. A great deal of agricul- 
tural production and expansion 
hinges on the interest rates that must 
be paid. Something less than the 
tight-money policy advocated by 
the Federal Reserve Board, with 
rates of interest which would enable 
and encourage investment in pro- 
duction, equipment and _ supplies, 
might serve the nation better. 


SAFETY REGULATIONS VS. ED- 
UCATION 


Insurance claims are a pretty good 
measure of how hazardous a par- 
ticular activity is. A significant de- 
cline in claims following a safety 
education program indicates that the 
program is effective. 

Farm Bureau’s safety program 
has resulted in substantial savings 
to members covered by workmen’s 
compensation insurance. More im- 
portant, it means a lot of fingers, 
arms and feet are still attached to 
and useful to their original owners. 
We keep thinking that an effort at 
education would be the best ap- 
proach to this whole shielding prob- 
lem that OSHA is wrestling with. 

It’s too late to do much about car 
inspections, but the way some other 
types of insurance carriers operate 
indicates that a different approach 
to car inspection might have saved 
us a lot of money. 


Companies that carry boiler in- 
surance send around an inspector to 
make specific recommendations for 
changes that must be made to reduce 
hazards. This saves losses for the 
company and results in lower rates 
to the insured. 

Many fire insurance companies 
have similar programs. Cancellation 
of policies for non-compliance to 
recommendations assures the effec- 
tiveness of such an approach. 

It occurs to me that auto insur- 
ance companies could do the same 
thing. Following an inspection of 
the car by a company representative, 
the owner would be required to get 
the recommended repairs done and 
send the company evidence to this 
effect. His insurance coverage would 
then be extended . . . or canceled 
if he failed to comply. It’s only a 
hunch, but it seems to me this would 
be cheaper and better than the pres- 
ent system of licensing garages and 
service stations to do the inspection 
job with all the attendant evils in- 
volved. 
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WOMEN’S INTEREST 


SEWING VALUES - Better quality nylon 
polyester zippers. Colors white, black, navy, 
red and natural. 7-inch, 3 for $1.00; 20-inch, 





6 for $3.00. Felt ends assorted colors and 
sizes, 1 lb. $3.00, 2 Ibs. $5.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sacks Remnant Shop, Monti- 


cello, N.Y. 12701. 


PAPERSHELL PECANS and Peanuts. Rich 
in vitamins. Good in cakes, candies, pies 
(recipes included). Mixed if wanted - 5 lb. 
$5.50; 10 Ibs. $10.00; 25 Ibs. $22.50; 50 Ibs. 
peanuts $37.50. Delivered. Excellent Xmas 
gift. Sunshine Plant Co., Rebecca, Georgia 








CHRISTMAS COOKIE CUTTERS! 
red, non-toxic polystyrene. Tiny 
for hanging on tree. Also Mother Goose 
and Circus-Rodeo patterns. $2.25 set of 9. 
All three sets (27 fascinating cutters!) $6.00. 
Four recipes! Mailmart, Box 2322AA, Pom- 
pano Beach, Florida 33061. 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 lbs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 

COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Fac- 
tory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
283-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
238-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 

MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


FAVORITE CANNING RECIPES! Zucchini 





pickles, jar sauerkraut, ketchup, green to- 
mato dillpickles, ripe tomato relish - $1.00. 
Hamiltons, Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 


56078. 

DIABETIC? OVERWEIGHT? Delicious, su- 
garfree apple crisp, apple cake, peach cob- 
bler, pineapple bars, pumpkin pie, cheese- 
cake, cookies, jam. 14 recipes $1.00. Addie 
Gonshorowski, 2670-AG Jackson, Eugene, Ore- 
gon 97405. 


EXCELLENT GIFTS! 30 ‘‘American Made” 
quality ballpoint pens, $5.00 (postpaid). Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed! Exclusive Products 
Company, 103 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

“FARMERS’ ALMANAC COOKBOOK”. Tes- 
ted recipes for the modern kitchen! Hard- 
cover, 382 pages, originally published $5.95, 
now only $2.95 postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 





anteed. Glenn Smith, Box 1513, Dept. 41K, 
Akron, Ohio 44309. oe 
LINT REMOVER MITTEN ~- ideal Xmas 


gift. Send $2.00 to Gladston, Box 192, Cor- 
AUD ING Yan el lena 

SAUSAGE MAKERS - Great recipes for 
bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Corwill Inter- 
national, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 


FREE QUILT PATTERNS in Quilter’s News- 
letter Magazine, plus catalog illustrating hun- 
dreds of quilt patterns, quilting stencils, pre- 
cut metal patterns, quilting books, kits, 











fabrics - 75¢. Quilts, Box 501-F29, Wheatridge, 
Colorado 80038. 
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COMPUSAMP BANKRUPT 


We reported in our July issue that 
Compusamp, Inc., was operating 
under supervision of a bankruptcy 
court in an effort to fill back orders 
for Panel-Paks. 

A letter we sent to the firm the 
middle of April has now been re- 
turned by the U. S. Postal Service 
with the following notation: “Firm 
closed; mail held pending court 
decision. Now returned; bankrupt.” 

Claims should be filed with: Bank- 
ruptey Clerk, U. S. District Court 
House, Foley Square, New York, 
NY 10007, reference 74B269. If a 
proof-of-claim form is not available 
at a local stationery store, one can 
be obtained by sending a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to the 
Bankruptcy Clerk. 


NO PAY 


Back in May, a subscriber wrote 
that John H. Thiele of Warwick, 
New York, owed him $286.72 for two 
lots of ducklings shipped in April. 
One shipment — the first — had been 
paid for. 

After writing two letters to him, 
we finally received word from Mr. 
Thiele that he had been out of the 
country, that he was temporarily 
in a bind, and that one of the ship- 
ments in question had arrived in 
poor condition. 

Our subscriber filed a claim with 
the U. S. Postal Service on the ship- 
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Organic Gardening Machine 


A completely NEW concept in gardening ma- 
chines! The amazing 2-in-1 TROY-BILT© is not 
only a wonderfully better roto tiller, it’s also 
a wonderful compost shredder-chopper! It turns 
your whole garden, however large or small, into 
a fabulously fertile “compost pile”! So easy to 
handle, even for ladies and older folks, you 
guide it with JUST ONE HAND! For cemplete 
details, prices, off-season savings, ask for free 
booklet. Write TROY-BILT Roto Tiller-Power Com- 
posters, Dept. 4027N,102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, 
New York 12180. 
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VL & TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


p liable 2.1113 Chestnut St.,Camden, N.J. 





ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 
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ment he was told had arrived in poor 
condition. He has now reported to 
us that the claim was denied as the 
receiving postmaster reported the 
ducklings were O.K. on arrival. 

When additional letters to Mr. 
Thiele went unanswered, we re- 
ported the complaint to the three 
government agencies by which he is 
licensed. This was done only after 
warning Mr. Thiele that such action 
would be taken if payment was not 
made within a reasonable period. At 
the time this item went to the 
printers, our subscriber had not re- 
ceived the money due him. 


ANTIQUES 


A subscriber recently reported 
her experience with a caller who 
identified himself as an antique 
dealer and a friend of her husband. 
He said he was looking for old jugs. 

The fellow made himself at home, 
opening cupboard doors and roam- 
ing through the house. He apparently 
found nothing he wanted — at least, 
nothing he wanted to buy. After he 
left, the lady was missing an extreme- 
ly old “sewing bird” — a gadget that 
clamps on a sewing table to hold 
material as one sews. 

She reported the loss to the Sher- 
iffs Department. A deputy told her 
that they had received a number of 
complaints about this man, but had 
been unable to get sufficient evidence 
to make an arrest. When confronted 
with the woman’s accusation, the 
fellow admitted taking the “bird,” 
but claimed he had paid for it. He 
was taken to court and fined $50.00. 

There are many reliable antique 
dealers, but there are also the other 
kind. If you have antiques you want 
to sell, get appraisals from local 
dealers. Incidentally, we are told 
that old items are selling like hot- 
cakes at auctions even though some 
cannot be considered antiques. Peo- 
ple who used to buy used furniture 
for cottages and the like are finding 
auction prices way out of sight. 


THINK ABOUT IT 


In these days of tight money, it 
is even more important than ever 
for the American consumer to look 
before he leaps. It is estimated that 
Americans lose about $40 billion a 
year as a result of fraud. That kind 
of money would buy a lot of grub 
at local supermarkets! 

Not only should people be careful 
of how they spend or invest their 
money, they should also take a closer 
look at the cost of accidents asso- 
ciated with ordinary household and 
recreational products. 

Although much of the responsi- 
bility for product safety admittedly 
rests with government and industry, 
more care on the part of consumers 
could reduce the annual cost of such 
accidents, believed to be in the area 
of $5.5 billion. 

It is estimated that 20 million 
people are hurt each year, with 
110,000 being hospitalized and 
30,000 killed, either as a result of 
carelessness or unsafe products. 
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Robert Stalker, Belmont, N.Y. _......$1742.50 
Truck accident—broke neck 

James Cline, Belmont, N.Y. ...... 271.62 
Drill caught—broke hand 

Ernest Brown, Whitney Point, N.Y. 996.95 
Bank fell. in—inj. knee 

Robert Weaver, Randolph, N.Y. . 1094.50 
Kicked by cow—inj. back 

Sidney Lindell, Great Valley, N.Y. .... 300.00 
Kicked by horse—cut leg 

Jean Parker, Weedsport, N.Y. 1020.00 
Fell downstairs—inj. back 

Susan Gay, Martville, N.Y. 955.00 
Auto accident—broke leg 

Alice Serra, Westfield, N.Y. 187.21 





Thrown from lawn mower—broke wrist 



































Ralph Cross, Silver Creek, N.Y. . 1205.70 
Motorcycle acc.—ruptured spleen 

Walter Kirk, Chemung, N.Y... 204.28 
Ladder tipped over—injured knee 

Charles Ball, New Berlin, N.Y. 490.00 
Slipped on stairs—inj. back 

Carlton Rushford, West Chazy, N.Y. 568.10 
Truck accident—broke ribs 

Olin Ford, Cortland, N.Y. 163.76 
Adjusting chopper—cut hand 

Gary Mostert, Delhi, N.Y. _. , 331.83 
Unloading hay, fell—broke ribs 

James Oliver, Delhi, N.Y oI 300.10 
Separating dogs—inj. finger 

Wilhelmina Brusehaber, Eden, N.Y. 486.31 
Slipped on floor—injured spine 

Donat Poirier, North Bangor, N.Y. 1001.92 
Fell from hay mow—inj. knee 

Edward Reynolds, Corfu, N.Y. 280.34 
Climbing silo—injured chest 

Carlton Roland, Poland, N.Y. .......... 195.10 
Slipped and fell—broke ankle 

William Eggleston, Theresa, N.Y. 810.00 
Kicked by cow—inj. leg 

Edith Twitchell, Copenhagen, N.Y. _.. 1670.00 
Fell on porch—broke hip 

Kenneth Spann, Glenfield, N.Y. 894.28 
Charged by bull—inj. ribs 

John Sheehan, Lima, N.Y. ads ‘.,)5.1226.56 
Mowing lawn, stone flew—-inj. ankle 

Marguerite Cobb, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 288.67 
Fell off steps—broke ankle 

John Schachtler, Waterville, N.Y. 629.34 





Tripped over hay bale—broke elbow 
















SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 
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NORTHEAST FARMER 


In New York State, the heart of American Agriculturist’s reader 
area, farming is a $1.3 billion annual business. It ranks 19th 
nationally in agriculture income with half of it derived from milk 


North American is proud to help main- 
tain financial security for thousands of 
farm families during their time of stress 
because of sickness or accidential injury. 
We stand ready to provide service when 
needed as witnessed by these claims re- 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


y x y 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 













Based on 1973 cash value ratings New York was 2nd in the 
nation in income from dairy products; 3rd in milk production; 
lst in cabbage for kraut and beets for processing; 2nd in maple 
syrup, tart cherries, grapes, apples, snap beans and cauliflower; 
Ath in onions; 9th in potatoes; 13th in eggs; in the top ten for 
sweet corn, celery and lettuce and in the top twenty for produc- 


Nationally, U.S. farmers comprise less than 5 percent of the 
population. Today the average commercial farmer in the U. S. 
has well over $100,000 invested in land, machinery, livestock, 
working capital and farm buildings other than his home. Agri- 
culture is the nation’s largest industry. 





Timothy Maher, Fabius, N.Y. _.......-$1199.28 
Fell—broke hip 

Edward Baker, Victor, N.Y. : 726.00 
Pressboard gave way—broke leg 

Mark Sosler, New Hampton, N.Y. 1459.80 
Auto accident—broke facial bones 

Floyd Caster, Sandy Creek, N.Y. _ 347.53 
Caught in bale thrower—broke ribs 

Edwin Hall, Burlington Flats, N.Y. ... 2070.00 
Stepped on rusty nail—inj. foot 

Merton Evans, Canton, N.Y. ..... 668.13 
Slipped off tractor—mult. cuts 

David Empie, Lawyersville, N.Y. _. 412.07 
Playing softball—inj. shoulder 

Arthur Weingarten, Sharon Sprgs., N.Y. 278.43 
Thrown from horse—broke wrist 

Kenneth Myer, Ovid, N.Y. 423.13 


Mower went over bank—cut abdomen 


Rita Manzer, Savona, N.Y. bok 51.25 
Changing cutter bar—cut thumb 
Howard Stephens, Apalachin, N.Y. 1120.00 


Slipped climbing on tractor—hematoma 


Beverly Glass, Trumansburg, N.Y. _ 670.81 
Auto accident—inj. nose 

James Murray, Sr., Marion, N.Y. . 2825.00 
Operating crane—inj. back 

Ronald VanHalle, Newark, N.Y. _. 622.63 
Motorcycle accident—head injury 

Henry Mathews, Java Center, N.Y. .. 617.99 
Auto accident—broke neck 

Charles Heyd, Liberty, Pa. . 711.82 
Fell off truck—cut forehead 

Francis Barnhart, North East, Pa. . 876.81 
Coming down stairs—inj. knee 

Michael Bakaysa, Springville, Pa. 207.32 
Hit by piece of steel—inj. leg 

Joan MacPeek, Damascus, Pa. _. 1160.70 


Pushed against tractor by cow—head inj. 


Frederick Fulper, Lambertville, NJ. 348.57 
Riding trail bike—head injury 

Loretta Danyluk, Hope, N.J. 2589.54 
Slipped off tractor—inj. back 

Geneva King, Shelburne Falls, Mass. . 216.32 
Tripped on rug—broke knee 

Wayne Porter, Deverfoxcroft, Me. .... 300.00 
Moving cattle—injured back 

John J. Maloney, Hyde Park, Vt. 222.99 
Slipped on cement floor—inj. elbow 

Fay Ferris, Roxbury, Vt. 1049.30 


Using saw, wood flew—inj. eye 
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There’s a man in your locality 
with the right Dodge truck for 
your farm operation. 


See him this week. 


ALBANY COUNTY 


Albany Dodge, Inc. 
770 Central Ave. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Newell Bros., Inc. 
169-171 Ontario St. 
Cohoes, N.Y. 


ALLEGANY COUNTY 


Pfuntner Sales & Service, Inc. 
120 Railroad Ave. 
Wellsville, N.Y. 


BROOME COUNTY 


Miller Motor Car Corp. 
4455 Vestal Parkway E. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Deposit Motor Sales, Inc. 
62 Second St. 

Deposit, N.Y. 


CATTARAUGUS COUNTY 


Knight’s Service Garage 
8 Main St. 
Franklinville, N.Y. 


A. L. Sibley Motors, Inc. 
520 Rock City St. 

Little Valley, N.Y. 

Paul Brown Motors, Inc. 
1145 E. State St. 

Olean, N.Y. 


Kronz’s Garage, Inc. 
Main St. 

Perrysburg, N.Y. 
Randolph Motors, Inc. 
91 Jamestown St. 
Randolph, N.Y. 


Little Valley Auto Sales, Inc. 
Route 353 
Salamanca, N.Y. 


CAYUGA COUNTY 


Ryerson Dodge, Inc. 
Grand Ave. 

Auburn, N.Y. 

James E. Ryerson, Inc. 
55 Main St. 

Moravia, N.Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 


Farrell Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
258 W. Main St. 

Fredonia, N.Y. 

Cusimano Bros. Garage, Inc. 

616 Buffalo St. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


Damon Motors, Inc. 

120 Central Ave. 

Silver Creek, N.Y. 
Westfield Dodge City, Inc. 
East Main St. 

Westfield, N.Y. 


CHEMUNG COUNTY 


Elmira Dodge, Inc. 
251-253 Baldwin St. 
Elmira, N.Y. 


CHENANGO COUNTY 


Nearing Dodge, Inc. 
Hale Street Ext. 
Norwich, N.Y. 


CLINTON COUNTY 


Ausable Motor Sales, Inc. 
Main St. 
Ausable Forks, N.Y. 


E. S. Mason, Inc. 
Upper Cornelia St. 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 


Chatham Motor Company, Inc. 
17 Austerlitz St. 
Chatham, N.Y. 


Village Dodge, Inc. 
98 Green St. 
Hudson, N.Y. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


Delhi Motor Co., Inc. 
4 Meredith St. 

Delhi, N.Y. 

Craft Motor Co., Inc. 
Main St. 
Margaretville, N.Y. 


Fendick Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 


27 Smith St. 
Sidney, N.Y. 


K. Rappleyea Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 


Beaver & Main St. 
Stamford, N.Y. 
Buteau's Dodge Sales 
60-62 Delaware St. 
Walton, N.Y. 


ERIE COUNTY 


James R. Shaw Co. 
Olean Rd. 
Chaffee, N.Y. 


Mid-City Dodge, Inc. 
2185 Walden Ave. 
Cheektowaga, N.Y. 
Independence Dodge, Inc. 
10085 Main St. 

Clarence, N.Y. 

Aurora Dodge, Inc. 

6800 Seneca St. 

Elma, N.Y. 

Fairway Dodge Sales, Inc. 
395 Buffalo St. 

Hamburg, N.Y. 

Pioneer Dodge, Inc. 

3445 Delaware Ave. 
Kenmore, N.Y. 

DeLacy Motors, Inc. 
5229 Broadway 
Lancaster, N.Y. 


Bob Johnson Motors 
195 W. Main St. 
Springville, N.Y. 

Crest Dodge, Inc. 

1510 Orchard Park Rd. 
West Seneca, N.Y. 
Transitowne Dodge, Inc. 
7408 Transit Road 
Williamsville, N.Y. 


ESSEX COUNTY 


Vincent S. Jerry & Sons, Inc. 
South Main St. 

Crown Point, N.Y. 
Adirondack Auto Service 
Route #9 

Elizabethtown, N.Y. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


S & S Auto Sales, Inc. 
W. Main St. Rd. 
Malohe, N.Y. 
Lakeside Garage 

111 River St. 

Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


FULTON COUNTY 


H & P Motors, Inc. 
65-67 South Main St. 
Gloversville, N.Y. 
Howell & Pierson, Inc. 
224-226 W. Main St. 
Johnstown, N.Y. 


GENESEE COUNTY 


Greco Sales & Service, Inc. 
1632 Broadway 
Darien Center, N.Y. 


LeRoy Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
7133 West Main St. 

LeRoy, N. Y. 

Zigrossi Motors 

109-111 Main St. 

Oakfield, N.Y. 


HAMILTON COUNTY 


Day’s Garage 
Rt. 30, North 
Long Lake, N.Y. 


HERKIMER COUNTY 


Paul Newman Motor Sales, Inc. 
163-165 South Main St. 
Dolgeville, N.Y. 

Holt Bros., Inc. 

94-100 W. Main St. 

Mohawk, N.Y. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Fulkerson Motors, Inc. 
Route #11 

Adams, N.Y. 
Carthage Dedge, Inc. 
320 N. School St. 
Carthage, N.Y. 
Bickelhaupt’s Garage 
211-213 Main St. 
Theresa, N.Y. 
Lathan’s, Inc. 

Outer Washington St. Rd. 
Watertown, N.Y. 


LEWIS. COUNTY 


Donaldson Dodge 
Croghan, N.Y. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 


Frank Piraino, Inc. 
110 W. Main’ St. 
Avon, N.Y. 


Lent Dodge, Inc. 


8 Ossian St. 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Schiano Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 


84 Avon Road 
Geneseo, N.Y. 


MADISON COUNTY 


Madison Dodge, Inc. 
Main St. 
Madison, N.Y. 


A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
192 Madison St. 
Oneida, N.Y. 


MONROE COUNTY 
Barry Dodge 
4579 S. Main St. 
Brockport, N.Y. 
Scutti Dodge Inc. 
1301 Fairport Rd. 
Fairport, N.Y. 


Greece Dodge City, Inc. 
4477 Ridge Road, West 
Greece, N.Y. 


Culver Dodge, Inc. 

1733 Ridge Road, East 
Rochester, N.Y. 

McEvoy Dodge, Inc. 

2400 W. Henrietta Rd. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Weller Motors, Inc. 
Stutson St. & Thomas Ave. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Gray-Raycheff, Inc. 

69 Rochester St. 
Scottsville, N.Y. 

Ross Motors Webster Corp. 
943 Ridge Road 

Webster, N.Y. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Valley Dodge, Inc. 

24 River St. 

Amsterdam, N.Y. 
MacLauchlin Auto Sales, Inc. 
10 West Main St. 

St. Johnsville, N.Y. 


NIAGARA COUNTY 


Schmid Motors, Inc. 
5869 South Transit Rd. 
Lockport, N.Y. 

Falls Dodge, Inc. 

2380 Military Rd. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


ONEIDA COUNTY 


Cornell Dodge, Inc. 

202 Ford Ave. 

Boonville, N.Y. 

Crist Motors 

14-18 Main St. 

Camden, N.Y. 

Clinton Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
12 Franklin Ave. 

Clinton, N.Y. 

A. J. Ryan Motors, Inc. 
601 W. Dominick St. 
Rome, N.Y. 

Dodge City of Utica, Inc. 
Truck Route 5A 
Yorkville, N.Y. 


ONONDAGA COUNTY 


Donoghue Dodge Corp. 
Rt. 11 & Pine Grove Rd. 
Cicero, N.Y. 

Val's Motors, Inc. 

756 State Fair Blvd. 
Lakeland, N.Y. 

A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
102-106 E. Seneca St. 
Manlius, N.Y. 

Sam Dell’s Dodge Corp. 
1011 W. Genesee St. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


ONTARIO COUNTY 
Finger Lakes Motors, Inc. 
2555 Rochester Rd. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 
Geneva Automobile Company, Inc. 
145 Castle St. ~ 
Geneva, N.Y. 


ORLEANS COUNTY 
Engle-Harrison Motor Co., Inc. 
13936 Route 31W 
Albion, N.Y. 


McMurray Motors, Inc. 


1405 South Main St. 
Medina, N.Y. 


OSWEGO COUNTY 
Longley Bros. 
East River Rd., South 
Fulton, N.Y. 
Leon Shapiro Motor Sales, Inc. 
410 West First St. 
Oswego, N.Y. 
Dick Goslin, Inc. 
Route 11, North 
Pulaski, N.Y. 


OTSEGO COUNTY 


Mohawk Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 


U.S. 28, Chestnut St., South 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Burr’s Dodge, Inc. 

Chestnut St. 

Oneonta, N.Y. 

Frank Patterson & Sons 
Main St. 

Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


RENSSELAER COUNTY 


Ken Goewey Dodge, Inc. 
360 Fifth Ave. 
Troy, N.Y. 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY 


Brown's Dodge, Inc. 

Russell Road 

Canton, N.Y. 

Gouverneur Motor Sales, Inc. 
385-387 E. Main St. 
Gouverneur, N.Y. 

North Country Dodge, Inc. 
E. Orvis St. 

Massena, N.Y. 


Harold L. McAdam 
R.D. Heuvelton Rd. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Clarence J. Russell 
837 State St. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Blevins Motors 
Route #4 
Potsdam, N.Y. 


SARATOGA COUNTY 
Ed Shepherd Dodge, Inc. 


U.S. Route 9 at Exit 13 off Northway 
Malta, N.Y. . 


SCHENECTADY COUNTY 
Wedekind Motors, Inc. 
1595 State St. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

Scotia Motors, Inc. 
110 Mohawk Ave. 
Scotia, N.Y. 


SCHOHARIE COUNTY 


Head Sales & Service 
Route 145 
- Lawyersville, N.Y. 


SCHUYLER COUNTY 
Learn Motor Company, Inc. 
502 N. Franklin St. 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. 


SENECA COUNTY 
Starr Shaw Sales, Inc. 


364 E. Main St. 
Waterloo, N.Y. 


STEUBEN COUNTY 
Warren Stiker 
E. Front St. 
Addison, N.Y. 
Scudder Motor Co. 
8524 Main St. 
Campbell, N.Y. 
Maple City Dodge, Inc. 
76 Seneca St. 
Hornell, N.Y. 


TIOGA COUNTY 


Tioga Motors, Inc. 
Upper Fifth Ave. 
Owego, N.Y. 


TOMPKINS COUNTY 
William T. Pritchard, Inc. 


304-306 S. Cayuga St. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


WARREN COUNTY 
Ford Garage Company, Inc. 
109 Warren St. 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Griffin Brothers, Inc. 
Route 22 
Salem, N.Y. 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Macedon Dodge, Inc. 

90 Main St. 

Macedon, N.Y. 

Wayne Motor Sales 

335 W. Union St. 

Newark, N.Y. 

Pat Mitchell Auto Sales, Ltd. 
Route 104 

Ontario, N.Y. 

Tiberio Motors 


W. Church St. 
Savannah, N.Y. 


WYOMING COUNTY 


McClurg Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
125 N. Center St. 
Perry, N.Y. 


YATES COUNTY 


Penn Yan Dodge, Inc. 
Route 14A 
Penn Yan, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BRADFORD COUNTY 


Penn-York Valley Motors Co., Inc. 
310 N. Keystone Ave. 

Sayre, Pa. 

Calkins Motors Sales, Inc. 

510 Elmira St. 

Troy, Pa. 

Dave Snell Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
Route #6 
Wysox, Pa. 


MCKEAN COUNTY 
Philip C. Bauschard 


170 Seaward Avenue 
Bradford, Pa. 


Eldred Garage 

Main St. 

Eldred, Pa. 

Battista Motor Sales 


395 N. Fraley St. 
Kane, Pa. 


Smethport Garage Co., Inc. 
Main St. 

Smethport, Pa. 

TIOGA COUNTY 

Ed Brueilly Dodge 

R. D. #1 

Mansfield, Pa. 


WARREN COUNTY 


Len Faulk Dodge, Inc. 
1650 Market St. 
Warren, Pa. 





DODGE PICKUPS WORK HARDER. 

Dodge builds hard-working pickups for the man 
who'd rather drive a truck than a car. (He appre- 
ciates Dodge pickup comfort, too.) In standard 
half-ton models, on long and short wheelbases, 
with both six-cylinder and V8 engines, Dodge pick- 
ups carry a larger payload than comparable Ford 
and Chevy pickups. (Maybe you didn’t know that.) 


ay 


Dodge 
T(E 


DODGE PICKUPS ARE ENGINEERED FOR 


DURABILITY, DESIGNED FOR COMFORT. 
The man who'd rather drive a truck likes to relax 
into a full-depth foam seat that’s covered with all- 
vinyl or durable cloth-and-vinyl upholstery. Carpet- 
ing is available, color-keyed to the individual truck. 
Everything you need for your driving (business or 
pleasure) can be close at hand. 


DODGE CLUB CAB—STILL A STANDOUT IN 
THE TRUCK FIELD. Dodge was first with the 
Club Cab. And we’re still first with exclusives such 
as Dyna-Trac dual rear wheels (GVWs to 10,000 
lbs. and GCWs to 16,500 Ibs.). We also have the 
only four-wheel-drive Club Cab. For even greater 
versatility, your Club Cab pickup can be equipped 
for goose-neck trailer application. 


DODGE STILL HAS THE ONLY MEDIUM-DUTY TRUCK WITH ELECTRONIC IGNITION. Dodge “mediums” are hard-working trucks designed 
for ease of serviceability. You can choose from D600, D700, or D800 models, as well as the W600 four-wheel drive for 1975. All but the W600 have a 
choice of single- or two-speed rear axle and four- or five-speed transmission, including the lowest priced four-speed automatic transmission in the medium- 
duty field. GVWs on the D600 are available to 24,000 Ibs. with GCWs to 42,000 Ibs. On the new D700, the GVWs and GCWs jump to 25,500 and 43,000 Ibs. 
respectively. The D800 series trucks allow GVWs to 29,760 Ibs. and GCWs to 50,000 Ibs. EXTRA CARE IN ENGINEERING...IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 





‘75 TRUCKS HIT THE FIELDS 


The 1975 lineup of light and medium-duty trucks 
— the kinds used as farm workhorses — reflects the 
common-sense approach of the industry. 

That means no annual facelifting, and designers 
who concentrate on making their machines strong 
enough to do their work well and strudy enough to 
do it for a long time. 

It should come as no surprise, then, that the 1975 2 oa SR eT eer eo 
trucks remain basically unchanged in appearance , ~ a ; 
from 1974. 

Notable among the more-than-skin-deep 
changes that have been made are: 

—Availability of diesel engines (Caterpillar 3200 
Series) in Dodge medium-duty trucks. Rated up to 
210 horsepower, they'll be available early next year. 

—A new heavy-duty half-ton pickup model, the 
F150, from Ford, with the ride comfort of a_half- 
tonner and only 10 pounds less rated load capacity 
than the F-250. 

—A new five-speed transmission with overdrive, 
available on medium-duty GMC trucks. 

Truck builders aren’t totally immune from the 
urge for cosmetic change, and several of the 1975 
models will sport new paint and trim options. 





Ford’s familiar F-250, above, is marketed with 
133-inch wheelbase with regular cab, or with 
stretched-out “Supercab” on a wheelbase of 139 
or 155 inches. The Ramcharger sports utility ve- 
hicle from Dodge, below, can be ordered in two or 
four-wheel-drive models. Powerplants include 
One six, three V-8’s. 








International introduces its new 150 series of pickups. Comanche 
engine with 304 cu. in. is standard; options of 345 and 392 cu. in. 
are also available. Medium-duty GMC trucks like the stake-bodied 
unit below offer wider choice of axles and transmissions, new 
trim and interior packages. Comfort options include air conditioning 
and bucket seats. At right is Chevrolet’s C-20 Cheyenne Fleetside 
pickup. 
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Normally, your IH dealer will 
have the part you need in stock. 
Even during the materials short- 
age, he’s filling most parts re- 
quests immediately. 

Hed like to do even better. So 
this year, IH dealers have in- 
creased their already-large inven- 
tories...we have shipped 45% 
more parts this year than in ’73*. 

But on the rare occasion he 
doesn’t stock your part? 

Thats when dealing with your 
IH dealer really pays off! Be- 
cause he alone can take advan- 
rage of the best “on line” com- 
puterized parts system in the 
business. 


What that means is simply 
this: Your dealer telephones his 
Parts Distribution Center. While 
on the telephone, through an 
elaborate computer network, he 
has instant access to this huge 
local supply and with ten other 
parts centers. Most important 
(and unique), your dealer can 
find out if your part is available, 
and where it’s coming from. 

Within seconds—your part is 
located, your order confirmed 
and delivery instructions pro- 
cessed. Your part can be on its 
way the same day. By truck, bus, 
parcel post, express or jet air 
freight— whichever _ transporta- 
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When you need a part 
no one gives better service 
than your IH dealer. 








tion your dealer specifies when 
ordering. 

Even for parts not immediately 
available in our system (those on 
back-order status, for example), 
you can get instant notice, and 
expediting service can be re- 
quested at that time. 

‘The best emergency parts sys- 
tem in the business: Only your 
IH dealer has it. But the way he’s 
stocked, you may never need it. 
*Nov. to Apr. 1973 & 1974 periods 
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the JA-MA-RI ACRES FARM on North 
Street Road north of Tully, New York. Son 
Jim was instrumental in putting up the 
Christmas decorations. 


HARRIS SEEDS 


YOU MIGHT JUST DECIDE 
THAL EHIS 1S THE BEST 
SWEET CORN YOU EVER TASTED. 


This late white corn has quality second to 
none. Beautiful, big ears. It’s the climax of 
the sweet corn season. 


ror FREE 1975 CATALOG 


92 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
7 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 
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What more fitting place than a dairy 
barn could be found for decorations cele- 
brating the birth of the Prince of Peace in 
a stable so long ago? 

Photo: Joseph Albino 


See your IH dealer 
ior waiver of 
inance charges 
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STATE FARM MAGAZINES 


FIRST WITH FARM FAMILIES SILVER QUEEN 








THE LIGHT IS ALSO AMONG US 


A recitation of the gloom and doom abroad 
in our troubled old world could well require 
all the pages in our December issue. To the 
long-standing threat of an unimaginable nuclear 
holocaust has recently been added the more 
comprehensible danger of worldwide economic 
collapse . .. mini-wars and rumors of war abound 
...man’s inhumanities to his fellow man are 
legion. No person ever gets through this world 
alive. 

How, then can I be so naive as to greet the 
holiday season with a grateful heart, wishing 
you and yours a joyous Christmas and a good 
year ahead? Because I have seen the heroism 
of the common person up and down the land, 
and have observed Christianity at its best being 
practiced in a thousand places. Because I believe 
in a compassionate Supreme Power beyond, and 
yet a part of, humanity. 

Despair not in the dark, for the light is also 
among us. 


LEND A HELPING HAND 


Sometime in January, farmers will receive 
by mail report forms for the Census of Agricul- 
ture. Taken every five years, this is the 20th 
nationwide agricultural census. 

Folks, the answers given by farm families on 
those forms help shape legislative policy... 
provide farm organizations with information 
to guide their deliberations... and in general 
offer the facts upon which a host of business 
firms plan for the future. Decisions are only as 
good as the information upon which they are 
based. 

It may seem at times that the census pokes 
into farmers’ businesses to get information useful 
to everyone else. But the situation is a bit like 
a thorough physical exam by a doctor... the 
doc pokes and pries and writes down a lot of 
information, but all this activity is on behalf 
of the patient. In the long run, farmers benefit 
from the census of agriculture. 

So let’s lend a helping hand to the people 
gathering information. We can do it best by 
promptly filling out and returning the mailed 
questionnaire... or, failing that, by courtesy 
to the enumerators who will visit personally 
later in the year. 

Fill it out ... mail it in! 


MILK REFERENDUM 


A referendum among milk producers in New 
York State is underway, and due to be com- 
pleted by next February 28. The result of that 
vote will determine whether a _ deduction 
(presently five cents per hundredweight) will 
continue to be taken from all the state’s dairy- 
men for purposes of non-brand milk promotion. 

The debate over the desirability of manda- 
tory deductions for milk promotion has gone on 
for years, and probably will for many years to 
come. However, I conclude from all the evidence 
pro and con that the program should be con- 
tinued. 

The federal milk marketing order program 
itself has for several decades somewhat insulated 
dairymen from the realities of the marketplace 
...and led them to the naive belief that a milk 
market is one of the automatic verities of life. 
And New York dairymen, more than in almost 
any other area of the country, have opted to 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


stay out of cooperative milk-marketing associa- 
tions in large numbers (30 percent are not 
members). 

The end result has been that the 70 percent 
who are members of milk cooperatives have 
ended up carrying the ball (and paying much 
of the freight) for the free riders as far as 
industry-wide programs are concerned. Sure, 
cooperative payments from the pool help re- 
imburse cooperatives for activities on behalf 
of all dairy farmers, but I doubt they cover all 
the expenses involved. 

As I see it, promotion of any product is 
necessary to its successful marketing. Dairy 
market development, product research, and 
promotion will not get done unless financially 
supported by dairymen. 

When I hear the argument that milk-promo- 
tion contributions should be voluntary, I recall 
the pages of tax-delinquent property I see listed 
in the local newspaper every year. Most folks 
agree that operating the school and local gov- 
ernment is essential, but you'll note that. not 
everyone voluntarily rushes to the tax collector 
with his payment in his hot little hand! It is 
an unfortunate, but very human, characteristic 
to be unconcerned about anything beyond the 
end of one’s own nose... and to secretly hope 
that George will have to carry the load. 

As for the argument that “dairymen can’t 
afford that nickel,” I reply that this is like 
saying he can’t afford an oil change for a 
$10,000 tractor. If a dairy farmer intends to 
retire soon (turn the tractor in), I suppose it 
makes some selfish sense to drive the tractor into 
the ground...and let the next owner worry 
about it. But a dairyman who’s thinking of the 
long run can’t avoid the realization that the 
oil change ...which does cost money...is a 
small thing compared to the total investment 
in the tractor. 

So it is, I think, with the nickel a hundred 
...a small, but mighty important, expenditure 
on behalf of the tens of thousands of dollars 
invested in each dairy farm business... and the 
hundreds of millions invested in the total dairy 
industry of the Empire State. 


EVERYBODY WINS, NOBODY PAYS 


Over the years, I've read (and heard) the 
testimony of scores of people appearing on 
behalf of higher prices for milk at the dairy 
farm. When a politician is involved, he almost 
invariably feels forced to include in his testi- 
mony some irrational wishful thinking that says 
much about the fuzzy emotionalism so charac- 
teristic of our time. 

A case in point was recent testimony by Ver- 
mont’s able Commissioner of Agriculture, Leo 
O’Brien, Jr. He made a strong and well-docu- 
mented case as to why dairy farmers needed 
higher prices for milk if they were to survive 
soaring farm costs . . . and then closed with 
the now-familiar litany obligatory to all public 
officials, “Affirmative action on the part of the 
Secretary should not result in higher prices to 
the consumer, but will tend to bring uniformity 
and stability to pricing within the Order.” 

His comments, of course, were oriented 
toward the New England situation . . . where 
the Regional Common Marketing Agency has 
negotiated superpool milk prices already above 
what would be the case if Secretary Butz set 
a price floor at the level being asked for by 
dairy organizations. In Order 2 (New York-New 


Jersey), however, Class I milk prices would be 
raised by such a move. 

Prices to the producer must go up . . . and 
prices to the consumer must not . . . so goes 
the statements (and the promises) of those who 
must by profession be especially sensitive to 
the majority of voters. This kind of reasoning 
does not make economic sense, but it soothes 
an electorate determined to believe that every- 
one else’s price increases are unjustified gouging 

. while their own price (or wage) hikes are 
simple justice! 

When the cold, gray light of dawn has driven 
away the mists of utopian rhetoric, farmers can 
distinctly see the fact that cheap food is the 
abiding thrust of governmental farm policy at 
all levels. Government action cannot ever be 
the economic salvation of farmers when 95 per- 
cent of the folks in our electorate are not farm- 
ers. 

By the way, can you imagine anyone from 
the United Mine Workers worrying about .. . 
much less apologizing for . . . soaring coal costs 
to consumers? 


SUMMING UP 


December is the month to estimate net farm 
income for the current calendar year, and to 
make income or expense adjustments to legally 
minimize income taxes. Sale of livestock or 
produce can be made in 1974 if 1975 income is 
likely to be higher...or delayed until after 
January 1 if your crystal ball shows 1975 likely 
to be a tough year. 

Supplies can be purchased (and paid for) in 
1974 to knock down this year’s income. All 
this assumes, of course, that income tax report- 
ing is being done on a cash basis. 

Be careful that you don’t make a bad mag- 
agement decision just to save a few dollars in 
tax. Income adjustment is legal and makes sense 
(and dollars), but be sure you do it by the IRS 
“book,” and within the framework of long-run 
good management. 


EMPIRE BARGAINING AGENCY 


I heard of the impending development of 
the Empire Milk Producers Cooperative Bar- 
gaining Agency early in the game, and hoped 
sincerely that it would “take.” Years of in- 
fighting among the “Big Three” New York co- 
ops . . . Dairylea, Nedco, and Eastern . . . left 
me at first with a pessimistic view of the long- 


.run future of this joint venture. I almost hesi- 


tated to comment on the new organization for 
fear it might have come unglued before publica- 
tion date! 

However, the need of the hour is to think 
positively about eventual full cooperation 
among these three cooperatives on behalf of 
dairy farmers generally. 

Their leadership deserves congratulations 
for this preliminary step . . . and may it be only 
the beginning of a badly-needed unity for the 
long run! 


THE PASSING PARADE 


The little boy, new to the rural community, 
was aware of the fact that his father didn’t have 
to pay for his meal at the chicken barbecue 
sponsored by the church. 

His parents, deciding that they should turn 
over a new leaf and start attending church 
regularly, took the whole family to the service 
on the following Sunday. As he watched the 
ushers passing the collection plates, the boy 
piped up clearly, “Don’t pay for me, Dad, I’m 
under five!” 
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LEFT THE FARM 


Years ago, I simply couldn't wait 
to reach age 18 so I could volunteer 
for the army... anything to escape 
the “back-breaking” farm work of 
the early 40’s. Even after my dis- 
charge, I was still enamored of the 
lure of “high-paying” jobs elsewhere. 

It has often been said that “with 
age comes wisdom” — that being 
the only advantage I can think of 
in growing older. Nevertheless, hind- 
sight does have 20-20 vision and I 
can now see that I missed a truly 
satisfying career on the farm, even 
though I do enjoy my present occu- 
pation. 

In earlier days, the small dairy 
farmer and his family were in a 
social class of their own, clearly 
noticeable in all circles of social 
life from high school on. Not many 
small farms were profitable during 
that era; this too added to the stigma 
of “farmer.” 

Modern machinery and_technol- 
ogy, along with larger farm opera- 
tions, have changed the image of 
the farmer to that of an astute busi- 
nessman envied by many. Well, you 
say, why not go back to farming? 
The answer...so obvious to those 
who have remained in the business 

.is that I simply cannot afford 
the investment required, and have 
not kept pace with the modern 
science of farming. 

What I have been trying to say 
is directed to young farm people, 
and to parents of these youngsters. 
Don’t be misled by the lure of a 
career which might seem more 
glamorous or more profitable than 
that which you have known. Take 
a Close look at any other career you 
might consider; make an _ honest 
comparison, and I believe you will 
agree the seasonal long hours of 
farm life are not so bad. 

You are all familiar with the ad- 
vantages of farm life, but you prob- 
ably have taken these advantages 
and this delightful way of life for 
granted. It is a joy to watch grow 
what you have planted, and to be 
closer to your neighbor down the 
road than you could be to a hundred 
tenants in the same building in a 
city. 

Consider carefully before you 
miss the opportunity to become a 
respected and important part of our 
country while also living the life so 
many yearn for.— Moses Peter, 
Ithaca, New York. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


William H. Pettit, of Willingboro, 
New Jersey, is the recently-named 
executive _ assis- : 
tant to the Gar- 
den State’s secre- 
tary of agricul- 
ture, Phillip 
Alampi. Pettit 
comes to the 
Department of 
Agriculture from 
the New Jersey William Pettit 
Public Broadcasting Authority where 
he was director of information, re- 
search and development. He _ has 
been a radio station manager, and 
editor of the Burlington County 
Times. 
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Break away to higher yields in 
1975 with these Trojan hybrids: 


TXS85: Adaptable to a wide range of growing conditions. Outstanding stalk 
strength. Small, tough cob for great combining. High test weight and shellout. 


TX90: Makes good use of fertilizer, and can take higher plant populations. 
Especially suited to heavy soils. Grain quality is tops. Large, heavy kernels and small 
cobs makes this a great combine corn. 


TX92: Excellent for grain or silage. Very stress tolerant. Produces well in drier 
areas. High test weight, bronze colored grain. Equally good for picker or combine 
harvest. 


TXS92: Ree to be one of the really great gaybrids. Healthy, vigorous plants 
with dark green, broad leaves. \5 ave bronz =n in, with heavy test weight and 
great feed quality. Very dro 


TXS94: Great yiel Ne down, BW cobs, and a super sheller. Best yield 


potential of any Trojan is id of under 100 days maturity. 


Your “Breakaway” dealers in New York: 


DEALER ADDRESS CITY PHONE DEALER ADDRESS CITY PHONE 

Andy Acomb Rt. 2 Arkport 607/295-7983 Norman Nadeau, Jr. Glenburnie Rd. Putnam Station 518/547-8296 
Ag Equipment 7615 Lewiston Rd. Oakfield 716/948-3511 Ed Pease Gorham 315/596-5200 
Larry Atkinson Rt. 1 Box 83 Richville 315/347-2787 Matthew Prill Rt. 2 Springfield 607/264-6377 
Rudolph Blesy 9993 Trevett Rd. Boston 716/941-5102 Paul Reukauf Houghton 716/567-8865 
Boss Farm Supply Rt. 1 Cape Vincent 315/654-6084 Charles Salm Summit Rd. Middleville 315/845-8763 
Lloyd Brown, Jr. Rt. 3 Marathon Benjamin Sanger West Chazy 918/846-7385 
James Burkhardt, Sr. 10928 Griswold Rd. Darian 116/547-2241 Donald Sharpe Rt. 6 Auburn 315/252-7636 
Louis Bush Delphi Rd. Cazenovia 315/662-7049 Elmer Sheffer S. 3324 Abbott Rd. Buffalo 116/822-1892 
Pat Casey Rt. 2 Fort Ann 018/638-8810 Alvin & Jane Sherman Rt. 8 West Edmeston 315/855-7590 
Alson Caswell, Sr. Rt. 1 Carthage 315/493-0049 Richard Shlotzhauer Rt. 1 Mohawk 315/866-4449 
Paul Curtis Preston Hill Rd. Earlville 315/691-2883 Jackson Slane 11255 Transit Rd. Wyoming 716/584-3781 
Ed Damin Rt. 5 St. Johnsville 518/568-7567 Horace Smith Rt. 1 Trumansburg 607/387-9872 
James Daniel Rt. 1 Warsaw 716/796-5502 Gordon Stoddard 1675 Porterville Rd. East Aurora 

Irving Ellsworth 1492 Turke Hill Fairport 116/223-1135 Edward Swartz Eleanor Drive Castleton 518/732-7420 
Ronald Eygnor Rt. 2 Wolcott 315/594-2837 Donald Taylor 218 Seneca St. Chittenango 315/687-9270 
Gary Giles 276 Quaker Rd. Scottsville 116/889-3571 Ken Tuttle N. Turnpike Rd. Sherburne 

Rod Grogan Miller Rd. Holland Patent 315/865-4163 Eugene Ulatowski 105 Didion Lancaster 716/684-5360 
Gary Hagen Bik Lake Rd. Hammond 315/375-4497 Charles Van Etten Rt. 2 Van Etten Rd. Gowanda 716/532-4016 
Herschel Handschuh Redwood 315/482-9092 Robert Wagner Tiller Rd. Munnsville 315/495-3664 
Maurice Herron Belleville 315/846-5415 Don Weaver Rt. 8 S. New Berlin 607/859-2451 
Ralph Hooker Rt. 1 Brushton 918/529-5470 Walt Weaver Darrow Rd. Sprakers 518/673-2290 
Gurden Hurlburt Evans Rd. Holland Patent 315/827-4676 Wyoming Farm Supply Wyoming 716/495-6493 
Darrell Kehoe Kehoe Rd. Sandy Creek Donald Young Rt. 2 Medina 716/765-9080 
Raymond Lane Cherry Valley 607/264-7176 Chester Zelazny #1 Fitchr Chapel Rd. Medina 716/798-3953 
Weldon Lawrence, Jr. Rt. 3MoundRd. — Waterloo 315/539-8021 Lawrence Diver, RSM 7840 Maple Str. § Basom 716/762-8267 
Roger Manning Franklinville 716/676-3677 Robert Burke, RSM 04 Ashwood Ave. Whitesboro 315/736-8569 
Karl Maxwell Rt. 291 Marcy 315/865-4033 Robert Fisher, RSM Rt. 1 Madrid 315/322-4407 
S. Merriman & D. Edick Sanger Hill Rd. . Waterville 315/841-4375 Lynn Loken, DM 2550 Kingston Rd. York, PA 717/757-5973 
Dean Mikalanas Rt. 12 Sherburne 607/674-9431 


Atlantic Div. Hdqrts., 2550 Kingston Rd., York, Pa. 17402 Lynn Loken, DSM 


Trojan <is as 


A subsidiary o Pier Inc. 


© Trojan Seed Company, 1974. All rights reserved. 


Redi Haul 


fough 


TR AILER COMPARE before you buy and see why Redi- 
Haul’s extra structural strength will give you 


longer service under rugged use. The frame is a full 60” wide for trail- 
ing stability — no outriggers — and the 3” x 8” tubular steel gives you 11/2 
times more strength than a frame of steel channel the same thickness. 


Riis 


14 or 16-Ft. 


@ Double-acting hoist with fully 
enclosed 12V hydraulic pump & 
toolbox. 


@ Adjustable gooseneck 
stem with 3” forged 
steel ball and Auto- 
Lock hitch. 


@ Available in many sizes, flatbeds, 
gravity beds & a variety of spe- 
cialty bodies for fleet use. 


@ Quality & convenience throughout 
—the best you can buy. 


Steel Stock 
Racks Optional 





You can do dozens of farm hauling jobs 


with your own pickup and eee pedi i Haul 


FREE color brochure 
AVAILABLE AT 


FAIRMONT STEEL le ee 
PRODUCTS, INC. a Suoplnce 


Fai inn. ; 
airmonts: Minn 56031 R.R. 1 Box 25 e Scipio Center, N.Y. 13147 


Dealerships available in some areas 












Clover-Base 


Hay Blend that 
Demands Little 
Gives a lot... 


OC) A 


8) e) ee 
FORMULA 


This is the modern-day version of a mixture popular 
with Hoffman customers for many years. It’s a 
widely-adapted clover-base formula that comés through 
over a broad range of climate and soil conditions. 
It’s not as demanding in lime and drainage 
requirements as alfalfa. 


Several strains of red clover provide improved 
disease resistance. Good yield and high-quality grass 
production come from blending several types of 
timothy. This is only one of 14 outstanding formulas 
from Hoffman. See your Hoffman Seen Man for details. 


A. H. Hoffman Seeds, Inc. 


LANDISVILLE (Lancaster Co.), PA. 17538 
Pennsylvania’s No. 1 Farm Seed Specialist 












Reunited with a son they were told they’d almost certainly lose, Gene 
and Anita Willey have a fresh perspective on life. 


What price success? 


Death of his son at age 16 was 
the prospect that awakened Gene 
Willey. The push for expansion, 
production, and efficiency has a way 
of creeping unnoticed to the highest 
rung on your ladder of priorities. 
Then, seemingly overnight, _ life, 
especially for sons and daughters, 
loses its savor, becomes ugly... 
something to get away from and 
not return. 


Sixteen-year-old Ronald, youngest 
of Gene and Anita Willeys’ six chil- 
dren, had already left their Bridport, 
Vermont farm to live with the 
neighbors, “because I couldn’t stand 
everyone yacking at each other.” 
Looking back, the Willeys recall 
that living on the farm had become 
“more of a business relationship 
than a family one.” Ronald says that 
this, plus the fact that he was not 
given enough independence, pro- 
voked him to leave. He’d probably 
never have returned, except for visits, 
if it hadn’t been for the accident. 


“Early this spring I had a sort of 
premonition that something bad 
was going to happen at graduation 
time,” says Gene. This moved him 
to warn son Lyle to be careful 
coming home from a _ graduation 
party that night. But Ronald, who 
no longer lived at home, didn’t get 
the warning. 

At 5 am. on June 14, the car 
Ronald was driving slammed into 
a cement bridge abutment. Probably 
he had fallen asleep. A ruptured 
spleen, severed liver, and crushed 
skull topped a gruesome list of in- 
juries that prompted doctors to tell 
the Willeys, who didn’t even recog- 
nize their son, not to expect a re- 
covery. As Gene remembers the first 
few hours, “We didn’t know if we 
were afoot or horseback.” 


Given only a few hours to live, 
Ronald underwent immediate surgery 
on both his brain and abdomen at 
the same time. Still the chances for 
his survival were at least extremely 
slim. This status continued as he lay 





in a coma, in intensive care, and on 
the critical list, for 21 days. Pres- 
sures on his brain built up to levels 
well above that required for per- 
manent brain damage and remained 
there for intervals that lasted as long 
as a week. Should Ronald somehow 
survive, came the unanimous opinion 
of the surgeons, he would have ex- 
tensive brain damage. 

During those weeks either Gene 
or Anita stayed at the hospital at 
all times. They strengthened their 
faith in God. Many area churches 
conducted prayers for their son and 
a prayer was even sent to Catherine 
Coleman’s Crusade in Philadelphia. 
Neighbors pitched in, doing chores 
and devising a system of food de- 
livery so that Anita, who did not 
cook for three weeks, almost forgot 
how to. Young Ron Willey hung 
doggedly in there, refusing to die. 

The result is that Ronald, perking 
up from a speedy recovery, will 
enjoy Christmas at home. He has 
already made his first trip to the 
barn and, miraculously, he has no 
brain damage. Except for partial 
loss of vision in his left eye, and 
phlebitis in his right leg, he’s the 
same as he was before the accident. 

“ve changed my philosophy,” 
says Gene Willey, “and the farm 
comes second to family life.” He 
figures what happened in their case 
is probably quite prevalent through- 
out the Northeast. As farm operations 
have had to get bigger and more 
efficient to survive over the last 
couple of decades, more strains have 
been put on farm families. He hopes 
this is finally leveling off. 

As for Ronald, he says his dad has 
offered to put him on the payroll if 
he wants to stay. “But I told him 
there’d have to be some changes 
made,” says Ron. Trying not to 
laugh, he adds that to move away 
again, he’d need another automobile 
and he just found out his new in- 
surance rate would be $1,000 a year 
... so I guess I'll be around a 
while.” — E.P.A. 
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Foreground: Mrs. Edgar Scott, farm manager; Henry Zajac, Agway Enterprise Salesman; Background, with 
“Ardrossan G.L.R. Classtop”: Chet Billhime, foreman; Ed Mimnah, cropsman; and Robert Moore, herdsman. 






“We know we can depend on the Agway people” 
Mrs. Edgar Scott, Manager, Ardrossan Farms 


Tradition-steeped Ardrossan Farms, of her family. But the guiding hand picture-book corn.” 
Montgomery County, Pa., is home to today is definitely hers. 


: To balance all thi , 200 
one of the country’s top Ayrshire SE oo ee cee Greene acres 


Both sh h iali 
Rerdewtih about 100 millones. Under oth she and er team of specialists of alfalfa are grown and harvested 
: ; rely heavily on the knowledge and annually under the Agway Queen’s 
Mrs. Scott’s stewardship, average BAe 
Peart aeer cen te iere tion advice of Agway Dairy Enterprise Men program. First cutting is ensiled 
P fc Salesman Henry Zajac. ““On Henry’s and the later ones baled. 


14,000 pounds of milk and 600 pounds 
of butterfat. In 1974, the individual 
top producer has achieved a record of 
23,000 pounds of milk and 1,000 
pounds of fat. 


advice, we’ve put most of 135 acres 
of corn into Agway 834X and Agway 
840,” says Chet Billhime, foreman, 
“and as far as I’m concerned, it’s 


A new barn, milkhouse, feed room 
and silo were constructed and 
equipped by Agway. Feed, fertilizer, 
seed, twine, chemicals and petroleum 


k ] f h tive. 
Mrs. Scott attributes much of her qo COME FEO ics Oe era tive 


success to the inspiration of her late 
parents, Colonel and Mrs. Robert L. 
Montgomery, and to the loyal support 


“But quality products are not the only 
reasons we buy from Agway,” Billhime 
said. ‘’The big reason is the quality 

of service. I know I can trust Henry 
not to push something just to make a 
sale. He keeps us updated on every- 
thing that is new... drops in 
frequently with good, sound advice 
that makes us money... you can’t buy 
service like that from just anybody.” 


If that’s the kind of service you want, 
call Agway and get in touch with an 


Chet Billhime checks Enterprise Salesman. 


“nicture book’ corn, 
Agway 834X 
1964-1974 with Henry Zajac. 





Farm Enterprise Service { AGWAY 











The Curtiss Breeding Service recently dedicated this new Production Cen- 
ter, housing 300 dairy and beef bulls. The company is now in its 26th 
year of artificial insemination business. 
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| NAME 


AA # ADDRESS 


Box 30, Homer, N.Y. 13077 
Phone 607/749-3945 


i Telephone No. 


e LIVESTOCK SHELTERS 


LIVESTOCK 
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Equine Giants — Probably the big- 
gest horses in the world today are 
Tom and Dick, a pair of Belgians 
owned by Darwin Starks of Sun 
Prairie, Wisconsin. Tom weighs 
2,900 pounds and stands 20 hands 
high; Dick stands at 2,800 pounds 
and 19 hands. Total is close to three 
tons . . . and that’s a whole lot of 
horse. 

Stark’s purchase of the huge team 
from a mountain logger in West Vir- 
ginia was the culmination of a life- 
long ambition to own the world’s 
biggest team of draft horses. He 









Unequaled Value and Appearance 


© HORSE BARNS 

e DAIRY BARNS 

e GARAGES and 
SHOPS 


For further information mail coupon to nearest Morton Buildings sales office listed below. 
ee, Ce ae eee ok mere Ta nee Pose 


CUCU MUTT MED EP epee see ture on moron Same po sin 
i 


5 S&S Have your salesman phone me for an appointment. 


I a aa ae eae 


wanted them so much he paid the 
logger $10,500 in cash. Now he’s 
teaching them to pull a wagon and 
plans to show the team from coast 
to coast, charging admission. 

Some vital statistics: the horses 
wear number 10 shoes (made to or- 
der) and size 34 and 36 collars. They 
travel in a trailer eight feet high. 
Every day, each horse eats five gal- 
lons of grain and a bale of hay, plus 
extra vitamins and pasture. 

Mammoth as Tom and Dick are, 
they're still smaller than “Firpon,” 
the tallest horse ever recorded. Fir- 
pon stood an inch over 21 hands 
and weighed 2,976 pounds. He died 
in 1972. 
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Sex Control — Research efforts have 
been underway for years in an at 
tempt to modify the usual 50-50 
ratio of male to female calves. In 
the language of the geneticists, an 
X chromosome from the sire result: 
in a heifer calf... and a Y chromo: 
some conceives a bull calf. 

There are at least six methods 
being researched to influence the sex 
ratio. However, Prof. R. H. Foote 
of Cornell University reports that no 
commercially-practical technique 
presently exists to get the job done. 
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Market Reports — Up-to-the-minute 
reports on livestock market activities 
are now available to New York farm- 
ers under a joint service operated 
by the state agriculture departmen‘ 
in cooperation with the USDA. In- 
formation gathered by regional re- 
porters at daily auction markets 
throughout the state is phoned to 
local newspapers and radio and TV 
stations, and to Albany to be sent out 
on the national wire. In turn, re- 
porters receive the national picture 
to include in their local reports. 

Automatic telephone answering 
devices will soon become part of the 
service. Phone calls to local numbers 
will bring recorder reports, updated 
several times daily. 

Full information about the new 
service is available from: Pete 
Comerford, New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets 
State Campus, Building 8, Albany. 
New York 12226. Or phone (518) 
457-3412. 
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Dread Disease — Last summer, a 
western packhorse died suddenly 
from no apparent cause .. . and the 
carcass was fed to leopards, cougars 
and other big cats on a private game 
farm near Sequim, Washington. 
Three days later, 38 of the big cats 
were dead. 

An investigation revealed that 
anthrax was the killer, probably 
brought into the country on im- 
ported goat hair used in new saddle 
pads first used on the horse that hac 
died. The disease organism had ap- 
parently gained access to the horse 
through ‘sores under the saddle pad 
caused by being severely bitten by 
flies. 

Anthrax is caused by a spore-form- 
ing bacteria and is one of the oldest 
and most destructive diseases of live- 
stock, 
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A unique plan for 


Saving farmland 


Farmers in eastern Long Island 
refer to it as “Klein’s Plan.” It’s been 
hailed in The New York Times, Long 
Island Press, and Newsday. What is 
it? It’s Suffolk County’s multi-million 
dollar effort to save its precious 
farmlands. 

About 13 percent of Suffolk Coun- 
ty’s 922 square miles of land area 
is currently in agricultural use. Most 
of the large tracts of farmland are 
situated in the eastern townships of 
Riverhead, Southold, Southampton, 
and East Hampton, while scattered 
individual farms are located through- 
out Brookhaven, Huntington and 
Islip. 

In terms of value, Suffolk is New 
York State’s leading agricultural 
county. The sale of such agricultural 
products as potatoes, vegetables, 
nursery crops, poultry and fruits 
amounts to over $70 million annually. 
It leads the state in the production 
of potatoes, ducks, flowers, sod and 
nursery stock, and ranks high in 
vegetables and strawberries. There 
are also a number of fruit farms, 
including some grape vineyards. 


Growth 


Currently, Suffolk County is a 
fast-growing county nationally in 
terms of population, which has in- 
creased from approximately 200,000 
in 1940 to over 1.2 million today. 
About two-thirds of the population 
live in the four western towns, while 
the other one-third is scattered 
throughout the six eastern town- 
ships. At the present growth rates, 
it has been predicted that Suffolk 
County’s population will exceed two 
million by 1985. 

Concerned about the steady loss 
of farmland to urbanization (total 
farm acreage in Suffolk County has 
declined from about 120,000 in 1950 
to just over 60,000 in 1974), county 
executive John V.N. Klein created 
an agricultural advisory committee 
in the spring of 1972 for the purpose 
of devising a proposal to save the 
remaining farmland. 

The outcome of the committee’s 
deliberations over the past two years 
has been a proposal whereby the 
county would purchase the develop- 
ment rights of the farmlands, leaving 
only the agricultural rights in the 
hands of the landowners. The county 
legislature has given its blessings to 
this plan and has appropriated $60 
million to purchase the development 
rights over the next four years. 


Inherent 


Development rights constitute one 
of the rights inherent in the owner- 
ship of real estate. They are the 
privilege which permits the owner 
to build on or develop his land. Such 
rights may be separated from other 
property rights and sold or trans- 
- ferred by the owner. 

The value of the development 
rights of a piece of farmland is the 
difference between the agricultural 


*Cooperative Extension Agent, Suffolk County, 
New York 
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by David Newton* 


value of the land (its current use) 
and the value which the land would 
have if it had houses or industrial/ 
commercial buildings constructed 
on it (best or highest use). For ex- 
ample, assume that the market value 
of an acre of farmland is $5,000. Its 
value solely for agriculture is $1,000. 
The difference in values — $4,000 — 
represents the value of the develop- 
ment rights. 


What Suffolk County proposes is 
to pay farmland owners this differ- 
ence between the present and high- 
est use value and thereby acquire 
the development rights. It will hold 
these in perpetuity, thereby permit- 
ting only agricultural use of the land. 
In effect, the county will purchase 
all interests, the landowner retain- 
ing raw ownership, possession, and 
agricultural use rights. 


A Farmland Development Rights 
Committee, comprised of the county 
executive, members of the county 
legislature, and representatives of 
Cooperative Extension, the planning 
department, and the townships in 
which the prime agricultural lands 
are located, has been created for 
the purpose of identifying those par- 





Steps 
to fine-tunin 





cels of land which have highest 
priority. 

The landowners will then be asked 
to submit to the county sealed bids 
specifying the value which they 
place on their development rights. 
This will probably average about 
$5,000 an acre. The county can then 
either accept or reject the bids. It 
is hoped that from 10,000 to 15,000 
acres of prime agricultural lands can 
be saved in this manner. 

The plan gives highest priority 
to those farmlands which have the 
best soils, comprise contiguous areas 
of 200 or more acres, and are under 
greatest development __ pressure. 
Purchase efforts will be limited to 
those farmlands zoned _ residential, 
since the market value of land zoned 


(Continued on page 17) 





your 


"2 crops prosram 


There’s rough going ahead and we all know it. So it’s vital that everything that 
goes into producing a crop—seed, fertilizer, pesticides and gasoline—be used 
as efficiently as possible. Fine-tuning your crop program is one way to start. 


Soil test results are the best fine-tuning tool you 

have for planning your 1975 crops program. But, 

if you have to plan without them, at least schedule 
a PH test before spring planting. 


Use soil test results. Fine-tuning starts with a soil 
test. Hopefully, you have already received the 
returns for the soil samples you took earlier. If you 
didn’t take any samples and the ground isn't 
frozen, get out now and do it. Your Agway crops 
man can provide you with sample bags and 
complete sampling information. 


Lime. The best way to make sure that fertilizer is 
well utilized is to get soil pH up to the proper 
level. Fertilizer efficiency is only about 80 percent 
at pH 6.0 and one-fifth of every ton applied is 
wasted. But at pH 6.8, efficiency is nearly 100 
percent and you get full value from every ton. 


4. 


Select highest-yielding adapted varieties. Some 
varieties have the potential to yield higher—that is 
to utilize available plant food to the greatest extent. 
Select a field corn, for example, that will match 
your growing season for highest yield potential 
from available nutrients. Choose an alfalfa variety 


with the potential to yield a maximum number 


su 


Well-limed land helps you s-t-r-e-t-c-h your 


fertilizer supply without sacrificing crop yields. 
And another “pocketbook” benefit is the fact 
that most herbicides have been proven more 


effective at higher pH levels. 


Get the most from your production inputs by 
aiming for a pH of 7.0, the level at which most 


farm crops grow their best. 


Match the crop to the soil. Re-evaluate your 
selection of crops. Match the crop that grows best 
on a particular type of soil and under given 


of cuttings a year. Saranac and Iroquois, for 
example, because of their quick recovery have 
the potential of yielding one extra cutting a year 
in most areas. That extra alfalfa harvest could be 
your profit. 


Aim for 100% stands. Make sure that your 

planting equipment is in top condition and that 
appropriate seed treatment is used. You cannot 
afford 75-80% stands of alfalfa, corn, other forage 
crops or grains anymore. 


Even though everything that goes into a crop is more 
costly today, you shouldn’t skimp on the inputs. Alfalfa, for 
instance, will still produce cheaper protein than you can buy. 


$18 worth of plant food—at today’s prices—will return $200 


worth of feed value. 


Comparable returns are possible in the production of corn. 


Nitrogen, at 30¢ a pound, costs $2.40 to produce a ton 
of silage. And how much is a ton of silage worth today? 


right now? 


field conditions to those fields on your farm that 
most nearly meet the requirement. This is an 
important step, even if it upsets your rotation plans. 


~ Your Agway Enterprise man would like to help you 
fine-tune your crop program for ’75. Why not call him 








The 
corn 


that 
could 


change 
the 
lives 


of millions 


by Paul 


José Nunez is typical of millions 
in today’s developing countries. A 
wiry, barefoot little man, he grows 
com in the volcanic mountains of 
Guatemala. Spading his postage- 
stamp-size plot, harvesting by ma- 
chete, he barely ekes out a living. 
Worse, he and his family of eight, 
although they never really starve, 
are chronically malnourished. De- 
prived of protein even before birth, 
several of the Numiez children were 


born forever stunted in mind and 
body. Their life expectancy is some 


20 years less than that of people in 
better-fed countries. 

Why are Nunez and his children 
so undernourished? Because, like 
some 300 million other people in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
_ they rarely taste meat or milk, and 
depend for their staple food on corn 
that is too poor in protein quality 


to sustain them. 
But now comes a major nutritional 


breakthrough: an international team 
of scientists is developing a remark- 
able new type of corn called Opaque- 
2, which has nearly doubled the ef- 
fective protein content of normal 
corn to nearly as much as that of 
meat and surpassing that of milk. 

“The implications of Opaque-2 
are staggering,” declares Haldore 
Hanson, director general of the In- 
ternational Maize and Wheat Im- 
provement Center (CIMMYT) in 
Mexico, which is heading the de- 
velopment work. “If this Opaque-2 
gene can be transferred to the world’s 
com crop, it will be like adding ten 
million tons of protein to the world 
supply and could alleviate malnu- 
trition among multitudes of corn 
eaters.” 

Scientists have known for more 
than half a century that ordinary 
corn has low-quality protein because 
it lacks two “essential’’ amino acids 


10 


Friggens 


(that is, certain protein elements 
which the body cannot manufacture), 
lysine and tryptophan. But it wasn’t 
until 1963 that there seemed to be 
any real hope of increasing protein 
quality in corn. 

That year, three agricultural scien- 
tists at Purdue University — Edwin 
T. Mertz, Oliver E. Nelson, and Lynn 
S. Bates — studying a recessive gene 
in corn that produced soft, opaque 
kernels instead of the usual shiny, 
flinty ones, discovered that these 
opaque kernels carried about twice 
as much lysine and tryptophan as 
normal corn. News of the discovery 
electrified plant breeders around the 
world. Now, for the first time in 
history, they had a way to raise the 
quality of protein in grain to approx- 
imate the protein value of animal 
products. 


Down in Colombia, South Amer- 
ica, a young Rockefeller Foundation 
scientist, Dale Harpstead, persuaded 
the Purdue people to send him some 
seed of the opaque corn. By 1967, 
working with the Colombian Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, Harpstead had 
enough “high-lysine” corn, as it soon 
was to be called, to begin testing 
with animals. 

Another Rockefeller scientist in 
Colombia, Jerome Maner, an animal 
nutrition specialist, fed the new 
com to swine with striking results. 
First, he found that young pigs 
gained weight twice as fast on 
Opaque-2 as on ordinary corn. Next, 
he fed some piglets on a strict diet 
of common corn, and the animals de- 
veloped a protein-deficiency disease 
similar to kwashiorkor, which af- 
fects millions of humans. 

After 110 days on this diet the 
pigs began to die. Another group 
of pigs in the next pen, fed only 
opaque corn, remained healthy and 


vigorous. For a multi-stomach ani- 
mal such as a cow, however, there 
is no advantage in feeding high- 
lysine corn as compared to regular 
corn. 

The nutritive needs of a hog and 
a human being are much alike, and 
acting on this observation, a young 
Colombian pediatrician, Dr. Alberto 
G. Pradilla, now tried the new 
opaque corn on seven children. All 
were in advanced stages of kwashior- 
kor, near death. 

Six-year-old Mario, for example, 
weighed no more than a two-year- 
old, and he suffered’ skin lesions, 
body swelling, loss of appetite and 
severe diarrhea. Five-year-old Luis 
was in the same state, and his black 
hair had turned reddish and brittle, 
and could be plucked out by the 
handfuls. 

Dr. Pradilla put the seven children 
on a diet of Opaque-2. “Tt is difficult 
to believe what happened,” he re- 
calls. “In just two weeks the swelling 
subsided, diarrhea ceased and the 
children started to gain weight. With- 
in 100 days, they had fully recovered 
and looked normal. It was a real 
milestone, and we managed to save 
all seven children.” 

Today, the high-lysine treatment 
for children in hospitals is well 
known, but few afflicted children 
ever reach a hospital. “We should 
be feeding them high-lysine corn 
at home, and protecting them from 
protein deficiency,’ Pradilla told 
me, with feeling. 

With these dramatic results, a big 
push to promote high-lysine corn 
began. But unexpected hurdles lay 
ahead. People were accustomed to 
eating a hard, shiny corn, and didn’t 
like the looks of the lusterless opaque 
type. Worse, the new corn was sus- 
ceptible to disease and insects, and 





yielded 10 to 15 percent less than 
common varieties. Something had to 
be done. 

Scientists faced a singular chal- 
lenge. Here they were with a scien- 
tific breakthrough that could affect 
the lives and health of untold mil- 
lions, but the people wouldn’t eat it 
and the farmers wouldn't grow it. 
One option open to breeders was 
staggering: to genetically rebuild 
the unacceptable Opaque-2 into a 
new “super” corn that farmers would 
grow, and thus help the Nunez family 
and millions like them. And in March 
1970, the United Nations selected 
CIMMYT to lead a worldwide effort 
to do just that. 

Ernest W. Sprague, a veteran U.S. 
maize scientist, was named team 
leader. With funds from the U.N. 
and a consortium of private founda- 
tions, international agencies and 
nearly a score of governments, 
CIMMYT gradually enlisted the co- 
operation of scientists in nearly 50 
countries in which corn is a major 
food. 

It was an enormously complex 
undertaking, requiring the trial-and- 
error introduction to normal corn 
of many different new genes. But, 
in May 1972, after just four genera- 
tions of corn, the CIMMYT breeders 
had their first bulk harvest of the 
seed they were after. Modifier genes 
had transformed the soft, Opaque-2 
kernels into a partially hard endo- 
sperm (the starchy filling of the 
grain) closely resembling normal 
flint or dent corn. 

The best crosses yielded nearly 
as high as ordinary corn, and were 
fairly disease- and insect-resistant. 
And in feeding trials with mice, rats, 
chicks and swine, they showed the 
same high nutritional value as the 
opaques. 
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Now the effort broadened out to 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
where cooperating scientists tested 
the new seed in trial plots and dis- 
patched the most promising lines 
back to CIMMYT for protein analy- 
sis and further breeding. From a 
mounting mass of data, CIMMYT 
breeders were able to pinpoint the 
best performers among _ literally 
thousands of plants, and to plant 
these lines in Mexican fields for 
further recombination and testing. 

Whenever it was desired to incor- 
porate a special trait — resistance to 
a particular disease, say, or tolerance 
to heat or cold —CIMMYT drew 
on its own amazing germ-plasm 
“bank,” containing 10,000 different 
kinds of seed. Then scientists else- 
where began crossing the resulting 
high-lysine variety with their own 
common corn, adapting for local 
conditions and preference. 


Corn is plagued by many diseases: 
leaf blight, rust, stalk rot, ear rot, 
downy mildew in Southeast Asia, 
com “stunt” in Central America, 
“streak” (brown streaks on leaves) 
in Africa. Frequently the disease is 
spread by insects, such as the leaf- 
hopper, which carries the virus for 
streak. In Mexico, to speed up the 
process of breeding _ resistance, 
CIMMYT scientists created artificial 
disease and insect infestations. To 
spread ear rot, for example, they 
cultured the ear-rot fungus in the 
laboratory, and then at the appro- 
priate stage injected the spores by 
syringe into the developing corn 
ear. To spread corn borer, budworm 
and earworm — three of corn’s worst 
insect enemies — they gathered egg 
masses by the millions, incubated 
them, then rushed them to the field 
before hatching. At harvest time, 
after the diseases and insects had 
done their damage, they selected the 
least-damaged corn families and 
used them as parents for the next 
cycle of crosses. 

Today, by pooling genes, scientists: 
have produced high-lysine compos- 
ites which fit a wide range of cli- 
mates and preference. The early 
problems of low yield, acceptability, 
disease resistance and storage have 
now been 90-percent overcome. 
“There is every reason to believe,” 
says CIMMYT’s S. K. Vasal, “that 
the commercial production of new 
high-quality protein corn will achieve 
worldwide use within this decade.” 

Much must still be done. Decision- 
makers in developing countries must 
get behind the work and persuade 
their people to adopt high-lysine 
corn. They must provide adequate 
budgets for training extension work- 
ers and distributing samples of seed 
to farmers. They must ensure a 
national supply of fertilizer. They 
must see that the local prices for 
grain provide incentives for farmers. 
They must help educate consumers. 
Unless governments take positive 
steps in these directions, the needed 
increase in food will come only 
slowly, or maybe not at all. 

Beginnings have been made. Bra- 
zilian farmers already are growing 
and feeding the original soft, luster- 
less Opaque-2 to pigs for faster, 
cheaper growth, and the Brazilian 
government is pushing the new high- 
lysine maize through a school-lunch 
program. In Colombia, farmers are 
being paid a premium to grow the 
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new corn, and a company at Cali 
now makes high-lysine-corn baby 
foods. In Guatemala, the govern- 
ment has now grown 400 tons of 
seed from six of CIMMYT’s best 
crosses, and within three years could 
have enough seed to saturate the 
country. 

A few months ago, I visited a 
CIMMYT field plot near Poza Rica, 
not far from the Gulf of Mexico. Re- 
searchers had staged a farm demon- 
stration just a few days before. Farm- 
ers had flocked in to learn about the 
new corn. Now they were clamoring 
for seed. A village schoolteacher 
summed up the situation for me: 
“Here on our farms we have no 
milk, no meat for protein. But now 
the meat and milk are in this new 
corn.” 


Free 
Computer 






Right now, you can have your Agway man 
arrange for a free Total Dairy Ration (TDR) 
Profile that makes it easy to determine the 
least-cost way to make the most of your grain 
and forage...and also lets you take full 
advantage of the one line of feeds that meshes 


with your homegrown feeds: Agway Ratio:Right® 


dairy rations. 


One of the Ratio:Right formulas will fit your basic 
program, balancing energy and protein levels to 


avoid waste and assure the right milk-making 
intake for your herd. This means you won't 
overfeed energy just to get the right protein 
level, or pay for unneeded protein to meet 
energy needs. 


But even with the best balanced feeding 
program, protein intake will vary from day to day 
simply because one bale of hay or layer of silage 





a $15 value! | 


Analysis of your @ 
feeding program 
shows least-cost options 


“ 
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Dr. Edwin T. Mertz, Purdue University biochemist, reads graph on amino acid 
analyzer. He is co-discoverer of high- lysine corn. 













differs from the next. Fortunately, there is a way 
to deal with these variations. 


Agway Liquid Protein Supplement— 
the great protein balancer 


To help handle day-to-day changes in forage and 
to be sure every cow gets the protein she needs 
for top production, keep Agway LPS available 
free-choice. If an individual cow gets short- 
changed on protein, she’ll make up the difference 
from Agway LPS. If she doesn’t need extra 
protein, she won’t go to the LPS feeder. It’s that 
simple. And it works. 


A free TDR Profile. The correct Ratio:Right® 
feed. LPS. Ask your Agway Dairy Enterprise 
Salesman to show you how these profit-guarding 
tools can be put to work in your operation. You 
can reach him through your local Agway store. 








Fresh air for all seasons 


® Removes moisture, odors, gases and disease organisms 
® Keeps temperatures comfortable 
@ Helps hold profitable performance 


fresh air. Available with 20” or 24” 
blades with capacities up to 
3750 CFM. 


The Sensing Unit keeps everything 
under control. Solid state for 
accurate performance and 
maximum reliability. Calibrated 
from 45° F to 95° F. 


Agway variable-speed fans and 
controls are easy to install in 
existing or new facilities. Check 
with Agway for details. Then give 
your livestock a breath of fresh air. 
They'll bless you for it. 


Dairy cows, steers, swine and 
chickens just don’t produce as they 
should when high humidity and 
overly warm or cool temperatures 
hit the discomfort point. 


The answer? Good ventilation 
without drafts or sudden blasts of 
cold air. The kind of ventilation you 
get with Agway variable-speed fans 
and controls, in conjunction with 
single speed fans in designing a 
ventilation system. 


Agway’s variable-speed fans 
change the ventilation rate as 
needed. No sudden starts or stops. 
They simply speed up or slow down 
to assure a continued movement of 
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PROCAINE PENICILLIN G IN Olt 





The one you 
can always 
depend on... 


Economical e EHEEEUS e Available 


Hanford’s procaine penicillin G in oil is the basic mastitis 
treatment. It’s available now and will continue to be. Peni- 
cillin is effective against the major cause of mastitis: 
the streptococci (Strep. agalactiae, Strep. dysgalactiae, 
Strep. uberis). 

Look for the yellow-white-and-blue box wherever you buy 
animal health products. Each carton contains 12 disposable, 
easy-to-use, single-dose syringes, 10 ml each. 

Veterinary mastitis treatment for udder installation in lactating cattle only. 
WARNING: Milk taken from animals during treatment and for 60 hours (5 
milkings) after the latest treatment must not be used for foods. If abnormal 
milk, redness, or swelling persists or increases, discontinue use and consult 


your veterinarian. Animals should not be slaughtered for food during treat- 
ment or within three (3) days after the last treatment. 


HANZORD 


G.C. Hanford Mfg. Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 
Veterinary pharmaceuticals since 1846. 
Our only business 
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Lessons from ’74 


by Bill Pardee * 


This was a rough and _ bruising 
growing season for most northeast- 
ern farmers. A wet spring, a cool 
summer, and a cold fall joined to 
hold down yields of corn and other 
major crops. Fertilizer shortages, 
slow equipment deliveries and tight 
credit made it tough to get things 
done, while higher costs for practical- 
ly everything cut sharply into op- 
erating funds. 

Still, it’s often the tough experi- 
ences that teach us the most. And 
there’s much to learn from 1974 that 
can help us in future years. For in- 
sight on this, I've asked farmers, 
extension agents and agronomists 
for lessons they've drawn from this 
year’s season. 


Early Corn Pays 


This was the year for short-season 
corn. A sharp, early frost followed 
a cool summer, and only the early 
hybrids made it. Late hybrids were 
caught too high in moisture and 
immature, and some are still in the 
field. Farmers suffered from low 
yields, poor-quality grain and _har- 
vest headaches from full-season corns. 

Looking ahead, how often can we 
expect such a year? After all, 1973 
was just the opposite, with a long, 
hot summer and a mild fall. But re- 
member also that the 1972 summer 
was cool and wet (remember the 
flood!) with a cold, damp fall. Early 
hybrids ripened, but late ones sat 
in the field, too wet to harvest. 

So two out of the last three years 
have favored short-season hybrids. 
Looking back over the years, this 
pattern is typical, with more short 
seasons than we’d like to remember. 
This means that your best bet for 
year-in, year-out production is corn 
hybrids that mature early on your 
farm and that make it every year. 
Late maturers may produce more 
grain in a year like °73, but they'll 
be caught short too many years, and 
it’s the short years when your feed 
losses hurt most. 


Spread Your Risk 


A prolonged dry spell in central 
and western New York during July 
underscored the value of planting 
several corn varieties to spread your 
risk. In fact, this is a good idea with 
any crop if you're growing a sizable 
acreage. This particular dry spell 
rolled corn leaves and put stress on 
corn plants during late July just when 
mid-season varieties were pollinat- 
ing. 

Drought stress during pollination 
holds back silking, but not pollen 
shed. Since corn kernels are fer- 
tilized from the bottom of the ear 
up, the tip kernels are fertilized last. 
When silking is delayed due to dry 
weather, high population, weeds or 
other stress, pollen may be gone 
before the tip kernels push out their 
silks, This leaves unfilled tips, a com- 
mon finding in cornfields in western 
New York this fall. 

Interestingly, early hybrids gener- 


*253 Emerson Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


ally have well-filled ears. They had 
finished pollination before the dry 
weather stress peaked. Likewise, 
very late hybrids that pollinated after 
showers in early August are well- 
filled (though still wet at harvest). 
It was the hybrids in between, in- 
cluding many of those best adapted 
to the area, that were pollinating 
during this period and suffered most. 
Normally, if we have a dry spell, 
it’s in August and hits late-maturing 
hybrids. This year, the stress came 
earlier and hit the medium maturers. 

The lesson here is to spread your 
risk and to plant several hybrids, 
including early and medium-maturity 
hybrids. Thus dry weather will be 
less likely to affect your whole crop 
and you won't be ini the position 
of several farmers who planted one 
hybrid over large acreages and who 
have unfilled ears throughout. 


Early Planting Pays 


Early planting also paid off, as it 
does most years. Last spring we had, 
as we often do, a break in the 
weather during the last week in April 
and the first week in May that pro- 
vided an opportunity for forage 
seeding and corn planting. Those 
farmers who had equipment ready 
to roll got considerable acreage 
planted. 

Several weeks of rain followed 
and there was little further planting 
until near the end of May. Many 
farmers worried about their early- 
planted corn as soils stayed cold 
through May. Still, it came up, and 
corn from this planting matured 
well for harvest. The late-planted 
corn was caught short both by the 
cool season and by the early frost. 

Here again, the odds continue to 
favor early-planted corn, both for 
high yield and for getting corn ripe 
for timely silage and grain harvest. 
And the time to prepare for early 
planting is during the next several 
months, as you go over all your 
planting and tillage equipment to 
have it ready to roll when the 


weather breaks. 
Many farmers who have been us- 


ing lots of manure found they could 
cut back substantially on nitrogen 
application, without hurting corn 
yields. Manure can supply consider- 
able nitrogen, upwards of 100 pounds 
per acre, and you can _ profitably 
include this in your fertilizer plans. 

But if you use less fertilizer, then 
proper placement becomes critical. 
Banding of high-phosphorus_fertil- 
izers at planting helps get crops off 
quickly. This was particularly impor- 
tant last spring to get seedlings going 
in soils that stayed cool through May. 
Side-dressing of nitrogen also comes 
forward as the most efficient way to 
get this nutrient in when corn plants 


need it the most. 
Weeds grew well, particularly 


quackgrass, during the cool and wet 
periods of May and June. Generally, 
the split application of atrazine 
worked well, with part done before 
plowing and the other half applied 
pre-emergence before the corn crop 
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was up. This helped to keep many 
fields nearly quack-free. But post- 


emergence sprays frequently did not 


do as good a job as we normally see. 

Annual grasses like foxtail, fall 
panicum, witchgrass and crabgrass 
seem to get worse each year, and 
they're not touched by atrazine. 
An annual-grass killer like Lasso, 
Simazine or Sutan can be included 
as part of your herbicide mix. Atra- 
zine is still an excellent chemical 
for quackgrass and most broadleafs, 
but it does not touch these other 
annual grasses. 


Forage Crops 


For forages, the 1974 growing 
season was more favorable. Yields 
were generally good, though quality 
was variable, depending on weather 
at cutting time. Here again, the year 
stressed the value of planning ahead 
for early-cut alfalfa. 

As is true in so many years, the 
last week in May and the first week 
in June were ideal for forage har- 
vest. Many farmers made high- 
quality hay and haylage during this 
period and some farmers finished 
their first cutting completely. Rains 
through the rest of June reduced 
the quality of later-cut hay. 

Being ready to cut hay early may 
depend on your ability to plant corn 
early. Those farmers who had their 
corn planting done by late May were 
able to jump full tilt into haymaking. 

Several growers we talked to 
noted that cutting back on topdres- 
sing alfalfa land does not pay, par- 
ticularly when they’re pushing for 
high yields with three cuts per sea- 
son. We saw several fields with yields 
falling off as plant food reserves 
were drawn down and not replaced. 
Topdressing alfalfa with phosphorus 
and potassium continues to be one of 
the best investments for dairy and 
livestock farmers. 

Speaking of bargains... at present 
prices, lime may be the best buy in 
the market. The added yield poten- 
tial from a well-limed soil can be 
substantial, and at today’s grain 
prices, can quickly repay the cost 
of the white stuff. 

Wet weather during June also 
underlined the value of storing hay- 
crop silage rather than making hay. 
Farmers who were able to chop their 
forage after wilting were able to 
put up most or all of their crop as 
high-quality feed. 

This was also the year we heard 
lots about hay preservatives, with 
many formulations highly touted 
by farm-to-farm peddlers. In most 
cases, a small amount of organic 
acid was supposed to prevent spoil- 
age in many tons of wet hay. Results 
were disappointing, and we talked 
to farmers with moldy bales that 
they'd like to give back to the ped- 
dler! Test results from Maryland, 
Purdue and other locations indicated 
that while organic acids can de- 
crease heating of damp hay, neces- 
sary rates are at least ten times those 
suggested in these marketed formu- 
lations. 


General Observations 


Other observations include items 
that we have mentioned before in 
this column, but let’s sketch out a 
few of the highlights. 

“No-nurse” seeding, without oats 
or wheat, continued to provide excel- 
lent forage stands for Northeast farm- 
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ers, so long as they controlled weeds 
with one of the several good herbi- 
cides now available. 

Early-planted oats paid off in 
higher yields and test weight. Late- 
planted oats were filling during the 
dry weather in July and yields were 
reduced. Astro oats did a good job 
in New York and look like a real 
comer. 

Sowing wheat after wheat was a 
mistake, as “foot rot” and “take-all” 
diseases caused lodging and reduced 
grain fill in second and third-year 
plantings. 

Alfalfa weevil parasites generally 
controlled this pest, but farmers must 
still keep alert for local outbreaks, 
which continue to occur, particularly 
in early June. 

Alfalfa stands can be plowed down 


Be ready to store 
every last hit 

of forage you can 
‘grow next year 


to supply nitrogen for your corn 
crop. Tests have shown that alfalfa, 
plowed down, will provide about 
100 pounds per acre of nitrogen for 
corn the first year, and about 50 
pounds the following year. Figure 
this into your fertilizer strategy 
along with manure applications and 
you can get by with a lot less nitro- 
gen purchased. 

Both Saranac and Iroquois alfalfa 
continue to give high performance, 


as do several new commercial va-. 


rieties. Older varieties like Narragan- 
sett and Vernal are poor choices now 
that they are surpassed by these 


newcomers. 


Birds continue to increase as a 
problem. Several species of birds 
are involved, but together they thin 
stands at planting, strip corn ears at 





By the end of next year, well-ensiled forage will 
be one of the most valuable assets on your farm. 


So be prepared to do it justice with a silo sys- 
tem that meets your needs. Bunk silos or stave 


silos, Agway can be of real help. 


Bunk Silos Pressure-treated timbers and poles 
plus poured-concrete floors make for a long life 
and perfect ground-level storage at low cost. 


“1964-1974 


And Agway builds to the size you need. 


Adequate packing is important to prevent air 
pockets which can cause spoilage due to heat- 


ing and poor fermentation. Good sealing with 
Agway polyethylene is important because of the 


large exposed surface area. 


Stave Silos Backbone of a well-rounded feeding 
program, famous Madison silos feature Vibra- 
cor, patented staves with twice the lateral 
strength of other concrete staves. Reinforced 
with hoops of high-tensile steel, roll-threaded, 
then galvanized with additional dichromate 
protection. 





the milk stage, and devour grain at 
maturity. Blackbirds are worst, but 
starlings, grackles, and cowbirds are 
also culprits. 

This past year, birds probably 
caused more losses in New York 
cornfields than diseases and insects 
combined! Avitrol, put on by li- 
censed aerial applicators, can help 
during the milk stage. However, we 
have no chemicals cleared for bird 
control at planting time. This may be 
our biggest research challenge, both 
for ag colleges and agricultural in- 
dustries, during the next several 
years. 

These are some of the thoughts 
we picked up as we talked to people 
following this 1974 season. You prob- 
ably have other ideas and we would 
be pleased to hear from you. 








Steel safety platform with guard rail; double- 
thick-wood swing-in doors; steel-reinforced 


concrete frames. Over 67,000 now in use. Sizes 


up to 30’ by 80’ holding 1,764 tons. 


if you’re thinking about forage-storage, 
call Agway soon and be ready for 
next year’s harvest! 
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Bernard Hiller is proud of the quality 
sweet corn sold at his roadside stand. 


FARMERS AND MARKETERS 


Bernard Hiller and his wife Marian 
operate . . . with the help of several 
relatives and neighbors . . . a fruit 
and vegetable farm (70 acres owned, 
and 40 acres rented) near Burt (Ni- 
agara County), New York. For 26 
years, they have been selling most of 
the produce through a roadside 
stand, a business that began on a 
small table in the front yard. 

The stand (now open 10 a.m. to 
7 p.m.) has grown to the point where 
selling 700 dozen ears of sweet corn 
on a Sunday is not unusual. “We 
probably average selling 200 dozen 
a day through the week,” Marian 
comments. 

The Hillers grow around 25 acres 
of sweet corn each year, planting 
at intervals of every week to 10 
days between the middle of April 
to July 10. Varieties cover a broad 
spectrum . . . Wonderful, Silver 
Queen, Spring Gold, and Gold Cup 


being some of the more important. 


Harvest Often 


“On weekends,” Bernard com- 
ments,” we harvest sweet corn about 
every hour during the working day. 
We pride ourselves on having fresh 
corn.” Marian speaks up, “Unfortu- 
nately, some city people think of 
roadside stands as a place to buy 
cheap produce . . . but we believe 
in offering quality stuff, and charg- 
ing for it. Once a customer is con- 
verted to quality, they generally 
return faithfully for years.” 

In 1974, the Hillers charged 10 
cents per ear for sweet corn from 
the middle of July to the middle of 
August, then dropped to 90 per 
dozen. For freezing, the price of 
corn was $3 per bushel if purchasing 
more than one bushel. Some cus- 
tomers buy 20 to 40 bushels of po- 
tatoes at a crack ... and a special 
price is available to those purchasing 
more than 10 bushels. 

Peaches for freezing, cucumbers 
for pickling, broccoli and cauliflower 
for freezing . . . all are also pur- 
chased in quantity by some custom- 
ers, and at volume-discount prices. 

The Hillers grow a broad spec- 
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trum of vegetables and fruit . 
the latter including nectarines, 
peaches, prunes, plums, apricots, 
cherries, apples, and even English 
walnuts. Their 10 walnut trees grow- 
ing around the farmstead produce 
many bushels of fruit . . . retailed 
at three pounds for $1.25. 

But they don’t produce melons. 
Bernard tells why, “It takes melon 
soil to grow melons, and we have a 
neighbor who has been supplying us 
for 10 years with the best quality 
around.” Except for an occasional 
bag of onions, though, all produce 
sold at the stand is either home- 
grown by the Hillers or grown by a 
neighboring producer. 

An important hub of activity is 
the walk-in cooler (14 x 15 feet) that 
stores produce at about 36 degrees 
Fahrenheit. “We started using it in 
1973, but it has already become al- 
most indispensable to the operation 
of our roadside stand,’ Marian re- 
marks. 

Another indispensable part of the 
business . . . at least most years... 
is irrigation. City water is available 
to both orchards and_ vegetable- 
growing areas, and the Hillers have 
3,000 feet of irrigation pipe. Bernard 
owns a water meter, and is charged 
for water used. 

Interesting sidelights to the busi- 
ness include: 

—A deal with a supermarket 
chain to obtain all used banana 
boxes. Each box consists of top and 
bottom sections, each holding one 
bushel. 

— Standing sweet corn, after har- 
vest, is sold to a neighboring dairy 
farmer who pulls in with a chopper 
and whisks the stover away. Rye is 
then planted for a cover crop. 

— Thuricide . . . a biological pesti- 
cide . . . is used on cole crops. 

— The worst weed here is crab- 
grass, 

—Some advice by the Hillers, 
“Be sure there is plenty of parking 
space for customers . . . they don't 
want any part of being squeezed up 
close to the road while looking over 
produce at a roadside stand.” 

They modestly didn’t say so, but 
I'd add the advice that successful 
roadside stands are operated by 
friendly people . . . folks who have 
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the capacity to get along with all 
kinds of representatives of the hu- 
man race. “We have to put up with 
a lot from customers, and love ’°em 
in spite of it,” Marian comments. 

“But we've made a lot of good 
friends,” she goes on, “and we have 
so many nice customers.” 


Proof 


Proof of the Hillers’ ability at 
successful human relations includes 
the number of high-school young 
people working on the farm. And 
married daughters Bonnie and Con- 
nie still work at the stand .. . son 
Walter came home on leave from 
army service to help with harvest 
before shipping overseas to Germany. 

No question about it, the Hillers 
are industrious and friendly farmers 
and marketers. — G.L.C. 


BIRD BATTLE 


Donald Schmigel operates 1,050 
acres of land (450 acres owned, and 
the rest rented) near Alabama (Gene- 
see County), New York. In 1974, 
crops included 490 acres of corn, 
170 snap beans, 125 wheat, and the 
small grains of oats and buckwheat. 
If you're wondering, by the way, how 
come buckwheat is making a strong 
resurgence in acreage...the fact 
that Don was guaranteed a minimum 
of $11 per hundredweight for the 
grain may be an indication! 

This is an area near a sizable game 
refuge, and blackbird damage on 
crops can be a major problem... 
especially in corn, but also small 
grains. Don has five exploders for 
scaring birds, two fired by propane 
gas, and the other three carbide de- 
vices. “It takes two guns for each 
15 acres,” he comments. “Last year 
we had a field of corn inadequately 
protected that was almost completely 
stripped by birds.” 

He starts his noise-guns in sweet 
corn acreage because it’s at the stage 
birds prefer earlier in the year. Then 
he switches them into field corn 
acreages as they move along to the 
appropriate stage to be considered a 
delicacy by the long-beaked diners. 

Canadian geese have at times de- 


veloped a liking for snap beans, but 
Don finds that a well-constructed 





Avco New Idea Farm Equipment celebrates 75 years of service to agri- 


culture in 1974. Things have changed across those years... . 


as witness 


the horse-drawn spreader made in 1919, compared to the modern 10-ton 
spreader behind all those mechanical horses. 


scarecrow will fix that. Geese began 
marauding a field of corn one spring 
that hadn’t gotten picked the pre- 
vious fall because of horrendously 
wet weather . . . the scarecrow kept 
“em out there, too. 

Woodchucks have been major 
problems in some fields . . . one year 
mowing off 21 rows along a protect- 
ing fence-row. Don encourages 
neighbors with high-velocity rifles 
and deadeye scopes to sharpen their 
marksmanship on Brer Chuck. 

The average urban dweller likes 
to see lots of wildlife as he travels 
through the countryside . . . or have 
it available for hunting. Somehow, 
he seldom considers the fact that 
farmers have fed the animals all 
year, and that the feed bill is a real 
one to the tiller of the soil. — G.L.C. 


GRAPE GROWER 


Joe Willmes and his family op- 
erate a 147-acre fruit farm near Pen- 
field (Monroe County), New York. 
It’s ten miles from the weather- 
protection of Lake Ontario, but Joe 
successfully grows 60 acres of wine 
grapes in an area not thought of as 
grape country. 

It was some years ago that he had 
a conversation with the owner of 
Canandaigua Industries, operator of 
a nearby winery, and Joe became 
interested in the business. He uses 
a trellis with only one wire, and 
spaces grapevines 10 feet apart in 
the row, and rows 10 feet apart. 

Pruning is done using a backpack 
hedger powered by a gasoline en- 
gine. “Our pruning system allows 
unskilled help to do the job, as con- 
trasted to a multiple-wire system,” 
Joe comments. 

Joe reports that average yield 
of grapes is just over six tons per 
acre . . . believes that part of the 
reason for this high level is the 
10X10 spacing that enables more 
sunlight to hit the leaves than is the 
case with tighter spacings. Because 
wine grapes tend to be harvested 
when they are really too immature 
to make good eating, neither people 
nor coons bother them much. So 
far, birds haven’t been a problem, 
either. 


Apples 


The Willmes operation also in- 
cludes 6,000 apple trees . . . all on 
dwarf or semi-dwarf rootstocks. Joe’s 
favorite rootstock is number 9, but 
he also has some 106 and 111. 

Many of the apples are sold at 
roadside stands . . . one at the 
Willmes homestead, plus about 10 
others Joe supplies in the area. He 
also has a stall at the Rochester 
Regional Market where he can sell 
some of what’s left over after mov- 
ing all he can through U-pick and 
roadside stands. 

The U-pick business, in addition 
to apples, also includes strawberries 
(4.5 acres) and peas (about half an 
acre). Joe reports one strawberry 
field in its fifth year of production 
in 1974 yielded well . . . and it will 
be left down for its sixth go-round 
in °75. 

Growing grapes on wire is com- 
monplace, but the six acres of apples 
on wire (espalier) at the Willmes 
farm is unusual. There are 450 trees 
per acre in this block! — G.L.C. 
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Extra care in engineering...it makes a difference. 


These 1975 cars 
were made to 
run onlyon 


unleaded gas: 


FORD LTD 
ELLE 

MUSTANG II 
GRANADA 
PINTO 
MAVERICK 
MERCURY 
MONARCH 
COMET 
CHEVROLET IMPALA 
MONTE CARLO 
CHEV ELER 
CAMARO 
VEGA 

NOVA 

MONZA 
GREMLIN 
HORNET 
MATADOR 
PONTIAC 
GRAND PRIX 
ASTRE 
VENTURA 
OLDSMOBILE 98 
OMEGA 
STARFIRE 
BUICK 
APOLLO 
SKYHAWK 
TORONADO 
RIVIERA 

EL DORADO 
CADILLAC 
LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
MARK-IV 
THUNDERBIRD 


These 1975 cars 
can run on either 
leaded or 
unleaded gas: 


DODGE DART 

DODGE CORONET 

DODGE CHARGER SPECIAL EDITION 
PLYMOUTH VALIANT 

PLYMOUTH DUSTER 

PLYMOUTH FURY 

CHRYSLER CORDOBA 


Every engine available on the 1975 cars has met the 
EPA standards for emissions. 

That’s a Federal law. 

Some met the standards with the catalytic converter. 
Others were certified without the catalytic converter. 
But all came up with unleaded gasoline as the only way 
their engines were certified by the EPA. 

All except one. Chrysler Corporation. 

Only Chrysler Corporation, among American auto 
makers, makes two engines available which have been 
certified to give you a choice of leaded or unleaded 
gasoline: the 318 V-8, available on all of the above cars, 
and the 360 high-performance engine, available on the 
Duster 360 & Dart Sport 360. 

Now, that takes a lot of engineering. 

But engineering is Chrysler Corporation’s middle 
name. They have been first to offer electronic ignition 
standard on their cars. First with the electric alternator, 
electronic voltage regulator and other engineering 
advances that save you time and money in service 
and replacement. 

Leaded or unleaded gas. You make the choice at your 
Dodge or Chrysler-Plymouth dealer’s. See them today. 

Dodge Dart * Dodge Coronet *» Dodge Charger 
Special Edition *« Plymouth Valiant * Plymouth Duster 
¢ Plymouth Fury ¢ Chrysler Cordoba 


PIS ai 

Ved Vu y | ~~ 
CHRYSLER) Wg Seem 
Dodge Trucks ere CHRYSLER « PLYMOUTH * DODGE « DODGE TRUCKS 


~The Big Team 
for Big Jobs 


Madison Silos 

Extra thick Vibra-Core staves have twice the lateral strength of other 
staves. Reinforced with hoops of high-tensile steel .. . roll threaded 
then galvanized with additional dichromate protection. Sizes up to 
30’ x 80’, capacities to 1,764 tons. 


Starline 101 Unloader 


Built and powered to feed big herds fast. Giant, 30-inch impeller, and 
an exclusively designed plug-resistant collecting system 

develops real throwpower. Pours down silage to 
meet the demands of big feeding operations. Top 
quality materials and rugged design assure extra 
toughness, long trouble-free life. Put the big team 
to work for you. Call Agway for details. 


1964-1974 


Feed Up to 


70 Head a Day - a 
—On a Free Choice Basis 


The Feterl Rufeeder is designed for feeding © Silage @ Baled Hay 
@ Cubed Hay @ Ground Hay @ Chopped Hay and ® Green Chop. It 
is mounted on a low-profile, heavy-duty wagon. 


Available From 


R. C. Church & Sons 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. 13027 
Hundley Farm Equip. 

Rt. #2, Canton, N.Y. 13617 
J. C. Lucas & Sons 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 13035 
Bechard Farm Equip. 
Champlain, N.Y. 12919 

H. Rubin & Son, Inc. 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 12043 Theresa, N.Y. 13691 

Moore’s Garage Penningroth Farm Supply, Inc. 


Jct. Rts. 22 & 149 Rt At : 
Granville, N.Y. 12832 Whitney Point, N.Y. 13862 


P.V.W. Farm & Recreation, Inc. 
Hobart, N.Y. 13788 ; 


Widrick & Sons, Inc. 
Lowville, N.Y. 13367 


Schulacres Dairy Equip. 
Palmyra, N.Y. 14522 


Lamb & Webster, Inc. 
Jct. Rt. 219 & 39 
Springville, N.Y. 14141 


W. S. Tenny Co. 


Francis O’Brien 
Middlebury, Vt. 05753 


Distributed By: 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Box 93, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 Phone 607/432-0891 














DAIRY POLITICS 


Dairy leaders were pleased as 
punch by President Ford’s recent 
and repeated assurances that U.S. 
dairymen are not to be allowed to go 
down the drain. They were especial- 
ly heartened by Ford’s pledge that 
dairymen won't be made mere pawns 
to be traded off in upcoming interna- 
tional-trade negotiations in order to 
gain advantages in foreign markets 
for other U.S. commodities. 

Their pleasure with the President, 
however, has not blinded the wise 
and experienced dairy operatives 
around Washington to the fact that 
presidents come and go. Laws, on the 
other hand, go on indefinitely — and 
it will be provisions in new legisla- 
tion that protect dairymen over the 
long term. More of which later. 

Meantime, just what has the Presi- 
dent pledged? 

He has said that he won't change 
the present system of dairy-import 
quotas without first talking the mat- 
ter through with U.S. dairy leaders 
at the White House. The dairy in- 
dustry generally supports the present 
quota system which allows imports 
of considerable quantities of largely 
non-competitive specialty dairy 
products, but not much of really 
competitive items. 


Turned Off 


The problem is that a President 
can turn off the quotas with a figura- 
tive flip of the wrist, by simply de- 
claring a supply “emergency” as ex- 
President Nixon frequently did. For 
a couple of years, until this past 
June, above-quota imports of nonfat 
‘dry milk and cheese flowed into the 
country in a rising tide. 

President Ford has promised 
there'll be no more of that, at least 
for the rest of this year, an easy 
promise to make since conditions of 
domestic supply and demand don’t by 
any stretch warrant early resump- 
tion of above-quota imports. But the 
President also made a harder prom- 
ise. 

He promised that he’d impose 
“countervailing duties” on any sub- 
sidized sales in this country of foreign 
dairy products. Which brings us back 
to laws and legislation. 

Not only Ford, but also future 
Presidents probably won’t have any 
choice but to apply countervailing 
duties when imports are subsidized. 
That big trade bill which has been 
pending on Capitol Hill for many 
months is expected to be enacted 
into law by the lame-duck Congress 
before final adjournment at the end 
of this year. 


Broad Authority 


Generally, the purpose of the 
legislation is to give the President 
broader and stronger negotiating 
authority in international trade. 
He'll have added powers to make 
deals that involve — among other 


by Jay Richter 


Washington 


report 


things — the reduction of U.S. bar- 
riers to trade, in return for similar 
concessions by foreign countries. But 
special provisions in the legislation 
would require the administration, 
any administration, to use counter- 
vailing duties against subsidized 
dairy imports. These provisions spe- 
cifically require: 

(1) the U.S. Treasury Department 
to investigate imports that are al- 
legedly subsidized, and within six 
months to come up with a deter- 
mination as to whether they are in 
fact being subsidized; 

(2) that if it is determined imports 
are being subsidized, the administra- 
tion be given another six months to 
try and persuade the shipping coun- 
try to remove the subsidies; 

(3) that in the event they are not 
removed, the administration must 
then either impose countervailing 
duties or satisfy Congress that ne- 
gotiations are in progress with the 
shipping country which will result 
in removal of the subsidies. 

Dairy leaders tell you they think 
the provisions in the trade bill are 
pretty good, much better than an old 
law on the books that deals with 
countervailing duties, but which the 
government can largely ignore be- 
cause it, is loosely drawn. “We've 
been waiting for five years for action 
under the old law,” said a dairy 
spokesman. “Under the trade legis- 
lation, something would have to hap- 
pen within a year.” 


FOOD PRICES 


As food prices stay high and live- 
stock-poultry markets remain in 
the doldrums, the federal govern- 
ment is moving in on the food in- 
dustry from several directions. Latest 
agency to get into the act is the 
Justice Department. ; 

“Of all areas affected today by 
inflation, food is perhaps the most 
crucial,” said Attorney General 
William Saxbe. His Department is 
investigating to see whether the 
high prices of some foods are the 
result of price-fixing, in violation of 
anti-trust laws. Saxbe said his in- 
vestigators are looking into: 

‘the price of sugar over an ex- 
tended period of time 

* the pricing and control of egg 
production 

- the pricing behavior and struc- 
ture of the nationwide beef market 
from the rancher to the retailers 

* possible price-fixing of bread 
and bakery products, and of milk 
and milk products. 

In the case of cattle and beef, 
said Saxbe, government lawyers are 
specifically investigating charges 
that cattlemen’s returns are being 
reduced by pricing agreements made 
at some point along the distribution 
chain. 

Another federal agency having 
a look at price spreads between 
producers and consumers is the 


(Continued on page 17) 
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that restrict or close out competition. 

He singled out state milk-market- 
ing laws, charging that they have 
reduced competition, and said the 
FTC wants “to challenge” those 
laws. 

What will come of it all? 

Whether legal actions of conse- 
quence will be taken against mid- 
dlemen is debatable. But govern- 
ment officials think their investiga- 
tions and jawboning will help to keep 
food industry margins and _ profits 
within tolerable bounds. 

At the very least, the Ford admin- 
istration hopes to persuade consum- 
ers and farmers alike that the govern- 
ment is truly concerned about food 
and farm prices and trying to keep 
both at fair and reasonable levels. 
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medium-textured on nearly level 
outwash plains. They possess good 
natural fertility and good water- 
holding capacities. In other words, 
they are among the nation’s most 
productive farmlands. 

What long-term impact will this 
program, if it proves successful, have 
on future growth of the county? It 
will, of course, strengthen the agri- 
cultural economy, preserve open 
space and minimize haphazard de- 
velopment. New residential subdi- 
visions will be channeled toward 
the less productive and valuable 
vacant lands. The need for new 
services and facilities which lead to 
higher taxes will be slowed. This 
will result in better economic, social 
and environmental conditions for 
county residents. 


It should be emphasized that this 
county program is strictly voluntary. 
Although a major effort will be 
made to convince landowners of the 
benefits and importance of selling 
their development rights, the county 
does not plan to condemn land 
(exercising its power of eminent 
domain) currently owned by farmers 
or otherwise force the landowner 
to sell. 


Why, it might be asked, is this 
approach to preserving farmland 
being stressed rather than encourag- 
ing the creation of agricultural 
districts as has been done in upstate 
New York? The answer, quite simply, 
is the very high value of farmland 
in Suffolk County. The agricultural 
district approach just does not pro- 


vide the landowner with enough 


incentive to resist selling. Further- 
more, a great percentage of the 
acreage is owned by non-farmers 
and is being retained for purposes 
of speculation or investment. 

Thus, the purchase of develop- 
ment rights by the county, an idea 
which originated with and has been 
promoted by county executive John 
Klein, was considered to be most 
promising, albeit a rather drastic, 
approach. It is the first and only 
place in the United States where 
development rights transfer is being 
used as a means to save farmlands. 
The program has drawn nationwide 
attention and its success or failure 
may well influence the future of 
millions of acres of farmlands 
throughout the nation. 
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...an environment that 


can bring out your 
calves’ bred-in potential 


Now, at far less than you’d pay for an ordinary structure, 
you can give your calves roya/ treatment. The new STAR- 
CRAFT Calf Castle nursery building gets your calves into the 
kind of comfortable living conditions they thrive on, the 
“tender loving care’’ they need to reach their full bred-in 


potential. 


It's a controlled and completely protected environment — 
the one important tool for calf raising that lets you utilize 
your good management abilities to the fullest. 

The STARCRAFT Calf Castle is a factory-built and fully 
assembled building, including pens, waterers and all. When 
it’s delivered to you, it’s ready to go to work. Just hook it up 
to electricity and water supply . . . then put in the calves. 

Suddenly your job becomes a lot easier and a lot more 


rewarding. 


And, because of the efficiency of factory assembly and 
mass production, cost is surprisingly low. We'll be happy to 
have a representative call with prices and full details, or we'll 


mail you information. 


(1) Building comes complete with ventilation system, (2) slotted floors, 
(3) stalls, (4) glass-lined water heater, (5) sink and cabinet, (6) electric 
or LP Gas Heater, (7) modulator to control fan speed, (8) fully in- 
sulated Fiberglas® covered walls, and other features. 





Please furnish me with complete information on the 
Calf Castle nursery (pig nursery, farrowing, and finishing 





516 E. MADISON ST. © GOSHEN, IND. 46526 
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~The Big Team 
for Big Jobs 


Madison Silos 

Extra thick Vibra-Core staves have twice the lateral strength of other 
staves. Reinforced with hoops of high-tensile steel... roll threaded 
then galvanized with additional dichromate protection. Sizes up to 
30’ x 80’, capacities to 1,764 tons. 


Starline 101 Unloader 


Built and powered to feed big herds fast. Giant, 30-inch impeller, and 
an exclusively designed plug-resistant collecting system 

develops real throwpower. Pours down silage to 
meet the demands of big feeding operations. Top 
quality materials and rugged design assure extra 
toughness, long trouble-free life. Put the big team 
to work for you. Call Agway for details. 


Feed Up to 7 
70 Head a Day _ 


—Ona Ep Choice Basis 


The Feterl Rufeeder is designed for feeding @ Silage @ Baled Hay 
@ Cubed Hay @ Ground Hay @ Chopped Hay and @ Green Chop. It 
is mounted on a low-profile, heavy-duty wagon. 


Available From 


R. C. Church & Sons 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. 13027 


Hundley Farm Equip. 
Rt. #2, Canton, N.Y. 13617 


J. ©. Lucas & Sons 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 13035 


Bechard Farm Equip. 
Champlain, N.Y. 12919 


H. Rubin & Son, Inc. 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 12043 


Moore’s Garage 
Jct. Rts. 22 & 149 
Granville, N.Y. 12832 


P.V.W. Farm & Recreation, Inc. 
Hobart, N.Y. 13788 e 


Widrick & Sons, Inc. 
Lowville, N.Y. 13367 


Schulacres Dairy Equip. 
Palmyra, N.Y. 14522 


Lamb & Webster, Inc. 
Jct. Rt. 219 & 39 
Springville, N.Y. 14141 


W. S. Tenny Co. 
Theresa, N.Y. 13691 


Penningroth Farm Supply, Inc. 
Rt. 11 


Whitney Point, N.Y. 13862 


Francis O’Brien 
Middlebury, Vt. 05753 


Distributed By: 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Box 93, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 Phone 607/432-0891 













DAIRY POLITICS 


Dairy leaders were pleased as 
punch by President Ford’s recent 
and repeated assurances that U.S. 
dairymen are not to be allowed to ga 
down the drain. They were especial- 
ly heartened by Ford’s pledge that 
dairymen won't be made mere pawns 
to be traded off in upcoming interna- 
tional-trade negotiations in order to 
gain advantages in foreign markets 
for other U.S. commodities. 

Their pleasure with the President, 
however, has not blinded the wise 
and experienced dairy operatives 
around Washington to the fact that 
presidents come and go. Laws, on the 
other hand, go on indefinitely — and 
it will be provisions in new legisla- 
tion that protect dairymen over the 
long term. More of which later. 

Meantime, just what has the Presi- 
dent pledged? 

He has said that he won’t change 
the present system of dairy-import 
quotas without first talking the mat- 
ter through with U.S. dairy leader: 
at the White House. The dairy in- 
dustry generally supports the present 
quota system which allows import: 
of considerable quantities of largely 
non-competitive specialty dairy 
products, but not much of really 
competitive items. 


Turned Off 


The problem is that a President 
can turn off the quotas with a figura: 
tive flip of the wrist, by simply de. 
claring a supply “emergency” as ex. 
President Nixon frequently did. Fo 
a couple of years, until this pas 
June, above-quota imports of nonfa' 


‘dry milk and cheese flowed into the 


country in a rising tide. 

President Ford has promisec 
there'll be no more of that, at leas’ 
for the rest of this year, an eas) 
promise to make since conditions 0 
domestic supply and demand don’t by 
any stretch warrant early resump 
tion of above-quota imports. But the 
President also made a harder prom 
ise. 

He promised that he'd impos 
“countervailing duties” on any sub 
sidized sales in this country of foreign 
dairy products. Which brings us back 
to laws and legislation. 

Not only Ford, but also future 
Presidents probably won't have any 
choice but to apply countervailing 
duties when imports are subsidized. 
That big trade bill which has been 
pending on Capitol Hill for many 
months is expected to be enacted 
into law by the lame-duck Congress 
before final adjournment at the end 
of this year. 


Broad Authority 


Generally, the purpose of the 
legislation is to give the President 
broader and stronger negotiating 
authority in international trade. 
He'll have added powers to make 
deals that involve — among other 


aiid 
tended period of time 

‘the pricing and control of egg 
production =" — 

* the pricing behavior and struc- 
ture of the nationwide beef market 
from the rancher to the retailers 

* possible price-fixing of bread 
and bakery products, and of milk 
and milk products. 

In the case of cattle and beef, 
said Saxbe, government lawyers are 
specifically investigating charges 
that cattlemen’s returns are being 
reduced by pricing agreements made 
at some point along the distribution 
chain. 

Another federal agency having 
a look at price spreads between 
producers and consumers is the 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Unique ..... 
(Continued from page 9) 


commercial/industrial use is too 
great. 

The first acquisition under this 
program was a 68-acre parcel of 
farmland in the town of Southampton 
on the Island’s South Fork. Acquired 
at a cost of $4,084 per acre this land 
was saved literally at the eleventh 
hour since subdivision plans for the 
land had already been prepared and 
approved. 

By what statutory authority does 
the county plan to purchase develop- 
ment rights? Section 247 of the 
General Municipal Law authorizes 
local governments to acquire the 
full title or lesser interest in lands 
to be preserved as open space. This, 
plus Suffolk County Local Law No. 
19 enacted by the county legislature 
in June 1974, are the statutes upon 
which this program is based. 


As much as 60 percent of the farm- 
lands in the east end is owned by 
non-farmers and is leased on an 
annual basis for the growing of crops 
by adjacent farmer landowners. 
Furthermore, nearly all of the farm- 
land is zoned for single-family resi- 
dential use. Agriculture is permitted 
in these residential zones but not 
exclusively 

Most of the farmlands are flat to 
very gently sloping. The two most 
productive soil associations — Haven- 
Riverhead and _ Bridgehampton- 
Haven—are deep, well-drained, 





Washington..... 


(Continued from page 16) 


government’s new price-wage moni- 
toring agency, headed by Albert 
Rees. Food retailers, Rees com- 
plained, have been increasing their 
profits, and have gone far enough 
— perhaps too far. 

USDA’s chief economist, Don 
Paarlberg, pointed out that in Sep- 
tember farm prices were 7 percent 
below a year earlier while retail 
prices were 11 percent higher. Four- 
fifths of the 15-percent rise in food 
prices so far in 1974, Paarlberg 
noted, were due to the increased 
spread between farm prices and re- 
tail prices. He said that meat packer 
profits rose to “dramatic” levels in 
the third quarter of this year. 

Still another agency investigating 
the food industry is the Federal 
Trade Commission (FTC), established 
to enforce fair trade practices. The 
government itself is responsible in 
large measure for high food prices, 
said an FTC spokesman — for laws 
that restrict or close out competition. 

He singled out state milk-market- 
ing laws, charging that they have 
reduced competition, and said the 
FTC wants “to challenge” those 
laws. 

What will come of it all? 

Whether legal actions of conse- 
quence will be taken against mid- 
dlemen is debatable. But govern- 
ment officials think their investiga- 
tions and jawboning will help to keep 
food industry margins and _ profits 
within tolerable bounds. 

At the very least, the Ford admin- 
istration hopes to persuade consum- 
ers and farmers alike that the govern- 
ment is truly concerned about food 
and farm prices and trying to keep 
both at fair and reasonable levels. 
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medium-textured on nearly level 
outwash plains. They possess good 
natural fertility and good water- 
holding capacities. In other words, 
they are among the nation’s most 
productive farmlands. 

What long-term impact will this 
program, if it proves successful, have 
on future growth of the county? It 
will, of course, strengthen the agri- 
cultural economy, preserve open 
space and minimize haphazard de- 
velopment. New residential subdi- 
visions will be channeled toward 
the less productive and valuable 
vacant lands. The need for new 
services and facilities which lead to 
higher taxes will be slowed. This 
will result in better economic, social 
and environmental conditions for 
county residents. 





buildings are also available). 








It should be emphasized that this 
county program is strictly voluntary. 
Although a major effort will be 
made to convince landowners of the 
benefits and importance of selling 
their development rights, the county 
does not plan to condemn land 
(exercising its power of eminent 
domain) currently owned by farmers 
or otherwise force the landowner 
to sell. 


Why, it might be asked, is this 
approach to preserving farmland 
being stressed rather than encourag- 
ing the creation of agricultural 
districts as has been done in upstate 
New York? The answer, quite simply, 
is the very high value of farmland 
in Suffolk County. The agricultural 
district approach just does not pro- 


vide the landowner with enough 


incentive to resist selling. Further- 
more, a great percentage of the 
acreage is owned by non-farmers 
and is being retained for purposes 
of speculation or investment. 

Thus, the purchase of develop- 
ment rights by the county, an idea 
which originated with and has been 
promoted by county executive John 
Klein, was considered to be most 
promising, albeit a rather drastic, 
approach. It is the first and only 
place in the United States where 
development rights transfer is being 
used as a means to save farmlands. 
The program has drawn nationwide 
attention and its success or failure 
may well influence the future of 
millions of acres of farmlands 
throughout the nation. 


... an environment that 
can bring out your 
calves’ bred-in potential 


Now, at far less than you’d pay for an ordinary structure, 
you can give your calves roya/ treatment. The new STAR- 
CRAFT Calf Castle nursery building gets your calves into the 
kind of comfortable living conditions they thrive on, the 
“tender loving care’ they need to reach their full bred-in 


potential. 


It’s a controlled and completely protected environment — 
the one important tool for calf raising that lets you utilize 
your good management abilities to the fullest. 

The STARCRAFT Calf Castle is a factory-built and fully 
assembled building, including pens, waterers and all. When 
it’s delivered to you, it’s ready to go to work. Just hook it up 
to electricity and water supply . . . then put in the calves. 

Suddenly your job becomes a lot easier and a lot more 


rewarding. 


And, because of the efficiency of factory assembly and 
mass production, cost is surprisingly low. We'll be happy to 
have a representative call with prices and full details, or we’ll 


mail you information. 


(1) Building comes complete with ventilation system, (2) slotted floors, 
(3) stalls, (4) glass-lined water heater, (5) sink and cabinet, (6) electric 
or LP Gas Heater, (7) modulator to control fan speed, (8) fully in- 
sulated Fiberglas® covered walls, and other features. 





Please furnish me with complete information on the 
Calf Castle nursery (pig nursery, farrowing, and finishing 





516 E. MADISON ST. ¢ GOSHEN, IND. 46526 
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Food For | 
The Spirit 






by Robert L. Clingan 


A White Christmas 


Christmas is a time for nostalgia. 
As we move into the Christmas 
season, we are inclined to compare 
the one coming up with those we 
have known before. Some of us find 
ourselves measuring our empty 
hearth and lighted tree with the 
ones we knew when our children 
were home, and small, and _ their 
eyes danced with the wonder of it all. 

One comparison I could make is 
with our family’s first Christmas on 
the desert, twenty years ago. The 
people with whom we had come 
to make our home were aware of our 
feelings. They were all transplanted 
Americans. Most had come from 
the midwest, or the east. They too 
had left the land of the fir, the holly, 
and the snow of a white Christmas. 

Some of them tried to bring us 
comfort and help us to overcome 
our homesickness by reminding us 
that the desert was far more like 
the land in which Christ was born 
than was the world we had known. 
One friend even brought us a poem 
being circulated by the Rev. A. B. 
Kinsolving, who was then the Epis- 
copal bishop of Arizona. The poem, 
written by an army staff sergeant 
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60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 Christmas >» 

Please rush the free color brochure(s) for the checked tour(s). {] caribbean Cruise [ 

— Ce cae # | Snow for Christmas, eastern friend, 
i aN : ae | Where Palestine had ? 
7 Around South America by Air & Ship ; : e had none: 
; Address 5 Colonial Mexico i Judea’s stars were close and soft 

All Five : 

5 CY eae a ; Where God sent down His son. 


Bethlehem had gentle hills 
Like those you saw today; 
Through a velvet night like this 
The wise men found their way. 
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Do you think the angels sang 

Through the Christmas trees and 
snow? 

Hear their anthems stir the palms 

Tonight as long ago! 
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Now you can have a high 
capacity M-C Continuous Dryer 


MQ B in a single phase model that 

Yl requires no special electric 

Dwarf Fruit Trees power. And, as always, each 
& M-C Dryer features automatic 


pay for itself in one 
blackout. 








WRITE FOR DETAILS 


BUXTON SERVICE, INC.aZron ‘Mass 01720 


PHONE_A.C._ 617-263-2543 
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Free Brochure 


He beefs the bulls for extra profits 


If you've got the right kind of 
dairy setup, it might be wise to con- 
sider raising the bull calves from 
your herd as well as the heifers. Ac- 
cording to Andrew Spencer, of Ark- 
port, New York, his cost per pound 
of beef produced from the 80 to 90 
steers he raises from his 165-cow 
milking herd each year is lower than 
that on some strictly-beef operations. 

At 35 cents a pound on the beef 
market, there is still a profit in it 
for Spencer because “the whole 
shot (cost of production) isn’t charge- 
able to the beef operation... the 
dairy absorbs some of the costs.” 
He contends that with his source of 
calves, the field equipment already 
on hand, and the kind of varied land 
base he possesses, beef is the ideal 
supplement to his operation. This is 
not always true in Northeast dairy 
situations, especially on_ limited 
acreage or where top-quality forages 
can be grown on all the farm acres. 

Andy’s situation is this. He owns 
about 1,300 acres, 650 tillable, on 
five adjacent farms. Additional crop 
acres are rented. Some of his land 
is ideal for corn and alfalfa; some is 
wetter and heavier, yet will produce 
hay that is dandy for beef but below 
his standards for his dairy herd. 

Since he built a freestall confine- 
ment system on the main farm, he 
has old barns reasonably close by 
which lend themselves well to the 
various phases of his dairy replace- 
ment and beef raising program. 

Heifers and bulls (later steers) 
are raised together up to 15 months 
of age or thereabouts when the 
heifers are separated for breeding. 
Steers go on to finishing pens. 

One of the four full-time men 
Spencer hires is responsible for 
starting the calves. With refrigerated 
colostrum, fresh milk and milk re- 
placer as a pre-weaning calf feed, 
mortality has been low to almost 
non-existent in live-born calves. 

Old barns don’t impress the visitor 
as particularly good calf quarters, 
expecially when they’re relatively 
dark inside and the various groups of 
calves (males and females mixed) are 
running on a bedded pack. Yet this 
has worked well for Andy, who 
points out that he grows oats for 
the bedding and a feed ingredient. 
He keeps flies down in the young-calf 
barn with a “zapper,’ which at- 
tracts the flies with a blue light and 
electrocutes them as they enter the 
screen cylinder. 

Forage and grain-storage costs 
have been kept to a minimum in 
this operation. Big concrete hori- 
zontals hold haylage and corn silage. 
A corncrib 160 feet long and wide 
enough to drive in a tractor with 
front end loader holds ear corn from 
one-quarter of the nearly 400-acre 
corn crop. The other three-quarters 
is chopped. Oats are stored in an 
old metal silo. He does his own 
grinding and mixing, and purchases 
little in the way of feedstuffs. 

The beef is marketed through local 
commission sales, and more recently 
as freezer beef to individuals. This 
latter market just sprouted up by 
itself... Andy has never advertised, 
but accommodated consumers who 
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inquired about the possibility of 
buying. He keeps the process simple. 
He sends the animals to a local 
butcher who slaughters, cuts, wraps, 
and collects the money from the 
customer. This method of marketing 
is increasing and has not resulted in 
a single dissatisfied customer. 


In times of depressed beef mar- 
kets, Andy Spencer is first to say he’d 
hate to be tied to a feedlot as a 
source of income. Fact is he isn’t, 
because he views the beef as a sup- 
plemental sideline that better utilizes 
his resources (land, buildings and 


A 5 7 
‘ 


equipment) than dairy alone. 

It’s a cyclical business and as he 
observes, “We ride the cycles. The 
guy who tries to second-guess this 
business and get in when it’s good 
and out when it’s bad is likely to 
end up in a jam.” A few months 
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will go by with little or no profit 
on animals marketed, but in the fall 
of °73 he was getting a dollar a 
pound, dressed weight, and let’s see, 
a dozen or two steers dressing out 
at 700 pounds, ... well, you figure it 
out! — E.P.A. 





The steers mixed in with these dairy replacements allow Andy Spencer, 


foreground, to capitalize on certain aspects of his farm setup. 
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Farm Credit Service | 


The story of Farm Credit is a continuous one. It means credit, 
when you need it to finance a farm. . . or refinance it. It’s credit for 
expansion and credit for young farmers. Farm Credit means 
financing for everything you need to run a farm, including your 
home, your car and family needs. Thousands of farmers in New 
England, New York State and New Jersey have found that Farm 
Credit Service is the best solution to their credit needs. When 
you're looking for someone who understands farming and farm 


financing, come to Farm Credit Service . 


the beginning. 


. . where credit is only 





at your service ... at all times! 


Your OWN 
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FARMI Winches 
now available in N.America 


Illustrated is our model JL30, one of the two 
available. This is the most versatile forestry winch on 
the market. With its simple 3-point linkage 
attachment, and P.T.O. shaft to provide power to the 
winch drum, itis efficient on all tractors. Exerting a 
pull of 3 tons, the clutch automatically slips when the 
rated pull is reached, thus preventing damage to 
cable or winch. . . Farmi skidding winches are easy 
and safe to operate and their good design and 
robust construction ensure almost unlimited life in 
continuous use to full capacity. For further 
information and the name of your nearest Farmi 
dealer, write— 


Distributor 
Hamilton Equipment Inc. 
P.O. Box 478, Ephrata, Penn. 17522 


NORMET INDUSTRIES CANADA LTD., 
1015 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 
FERTILIZER 


GRO WERS SOLUTION 


NOW Available for Immediate Delivery! 


We feel fortunate to be able to supply customers with their needs at this time! For 
twenty years we have purchased all of our major raw materials from the original manufac- 
turers. The past season saw that policy run into 
trouble, and we came up on the short end of sup- 
ply! We now are purchasing raw materials when- 
ever and wherever possible and sometimes at 
outlandish prices! BUT . . . we still refuse to 
cheapen our product by cutting the analysis or 
going to less desirable-or contaminated raw ma- 
terials. GROWERS 10-20-10 Solution is still the 

x é high quality and efficient product you have known 
WE INSTALL BULK TANKS & for many years. And GROWERS great efficiency 


DELIVER DIRECT TO YOUR FARM makes it less expensive to use! 


Get Higher Yields—MORE PROFIT! 


e CASH IN on money making crop prices! Whatever the crop, increase your yields and 
profits with proven GROWERS. Save time, labor, and cost. Buy now... we deliver NOW! 


“OUR RESEARCH IS YOUR PROFIT!’ 


rOoOW! Crs 
CHEMICAL CORP. 
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Doc Mettler comments on: 





The art of milking = 4 


Over my desk hangs an enlarged 
snapshot of my Swiss grandfather, 
who was born in Canton Schwyz 
about 1840, and died in Hillsdale, 
New York, in 1927. He_ stands 
straight, but with head cocked in a 
questioning way. With‘his trim gray 
beard, he looks like an older version 
of my own son. 

Until a few days ago, I saw nothing 
unusual about the picture. Upon 
seeing it, however, a visiting German 
professor of agriculture remarked, 
“Yes, a typical old hand-milker... 
right shoulder high, left hand hang- 
ing a good four inches lower than 
the right, and head cocked a bit to 
the right.” He then went on to ex- 
plain that this comes from putting 
the right shoulder to the cow’s flank 
and reaching with the left hand to 
the far teat. 

To my grandfather, milking was 
an art learned as a young boy from 
the very best teacher ...a cow. This 
could also be said of my father, and 
in fact, some of my own generation. 

The man or woman who learned 
to milk by hand soon found out that 
a cow had to want to be milked; 
she had to be stimulated to let down 
by massaging her with warm water 
or by gently rubbing her teats. Once 
milk started, the hand milker knew 
he had to milk as rapidly as he could, 
because once this let-down period 
was over no amount of stripping 
was going to get any more milk. It 
was as simple as that. 


No Problem 

When milking machines became 
popular, the good hand milker had 
little problem adjusting, because 
although he may not have understood 
vacuum and pulsation, he certainly 
understood cows! 

Some of my generation learned 
to milk by hand, but many of us 
were just introduced to a cow and a 
milking machine and learned to 
milk by imitating someone else. We 
learned, good or bad, what to do, 
but we didn’t know why we did it, 
or really even what was happening. 


16— < Ibs. of Milk per Minute 






*S MILK FLOW CURVE 






Beginning of Stimulation 


—NwWAU A NO DO 


Minutes 


Note that the milk-letdown influ- 
ence of the hormone oxytocin 
doesn’t last long . . . for best 
production, milking should begin 
soon after stimulation. 






, 


We had a blind faith that the ma- 
chine could do the job with no help 
or judgment from us. Sometimes, 
the results were disastrous. 

Today’s young people are a dif- 
ferent breed; when they learn how, 
they want to know why — whether 
it be skiing, riding a motorcycle, or 
milking a cow. They’re a lot like 
my grandfather’s generation; they 
play harder, work harder, and are 
more serious, yet seem more full of 
fun than those of us in-betweens. 

In recent years, I have spent a 
lot of time teaching the theory and 
practice of milking to people of all 
ages. The average young person who 
really wants to learn to milk makes 
a far better milker than his father, 
simply because of the interest in 
“why.” 

Unless a person has had hand- 
milking experience, he can never 
learn to milk properly by machine 
until he learns about the anatomy 
and physiology of milk production. 

To be milked easily by machine, 
a cow should have a well-balanced 
udder with strong attachments and 
a level floor, and medium- to small- 
size, evenly-placed teats. The time 
to be concerned with this, of course, 
is when you're selecting breeding 
stock. But if you’re buying replace- 
ment stock, stay away from those 
low-slung, ill-shaped udders that you 
just know are going to be hard to 
milk out and difficult to keep a 
machine on. 

The udder is supported by two sets 
of suspensory ligaments — tough, 
sheet-like strips running lengthwise 
of the udder. If they break away 
behind, as they often do, the rear 
udder will drop and cause a slope- 
shaped udder that will need machine 
stripping. Over-bagging or rough 
handling of cows with full udders 
can aggravate this condition. 

Milk is produced from blood cir- 
culating around tiny milk-secreting 
cells. These cells form tiny sacs 
called alveoli, which, even when full 
of milk, are microscopic in size. Each 
alveolus has its own blood supply 
and is surrounded by a layer of 
smooth muscle (which we will talk 
about later). The alveoli form grape- 
like clusters called lobules. A num- 
ber of lobules is called a lobe. 

As you know, the udder is divided 
into four separate quarters. A tiny 
tubule leads from each alveolus, and 
these connect with more tubules 
until eventually, like the stem of a 
bunch of grapes, the tubes reach a 
space called the cistern in the lower 
side of each quarter of the udder. 
Milk is not stored in the cistern, but 
simply collects there at let-down. 

Below the cistern is the teat sinus, 
but separating the teat sinus from 
the cistern is a valve-like fold of 
tissue called the annular ring. In a 
cow with a “goat-shaped” udder, 
this annular ring is situated so that 
when she is partially milked out, 
the teat cup will creep up over it 
and close it off. This is another rea- 
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son why some cows must be machine- 
stripped (pulling the teat cup down 
opens this annular ring). 

The cow’s teat is a very complex 
part of her anatomy. The teat end 
is closed by a pursestring-like mus- 
cle called the sphincter. Lining this 
teat end is a waxy material, which 
helps to resist the entry of infection 
into the teat. The canal at the end 
of the teat, about three-eighths of 
an inch in length, is called the streak 
canal. 

Milk is produced and stored in the 
alveoli and is not released until the 
hormone oxytocin is released from a 
tiny endocrine gland, called the 
pituitary, up under the cow’s brain. 
This hormone traveling through the 
blood stream causes the muscles 
around the alveoli to contract and 
force milk down through the tubules 
into the cistern and on into the teat 
sinus. This can easily be seen as it 
happens; the teats literally fill up 
before your eyes. 


Stimulation 


Oxytocin is released from the 
pituitary gland because of a stimu- 
lation of one or several of the five 
senses. As examples, the sight of the 
calf, the smell or taste of grain, the 
sound of the milker motor, or most 
commonly, the touch of the calf’s 
mouth or the milker’s hand, the 
warmth of the wash towel or the 
massage of the milker liner. 

This release of oxytocin is a one- 
shot deal and can’t be repeated for 
quite some time. Within a minute 
after stimulation, milk is being let 
down. During the second minute, 
let-down is at its peak and each 
minute after that is cut in half, so 
that by the end of six to seven min- 
utes almost no let-down is occurring. 
To the educated milker, this means 
he must put the machine on during 
the first minute after stimulation if 
he is to get full advantage of let- 
down. (Of course, there are individual 
cows that through habit or heredity 
have slow let-downs or even a sec- 
ond let-down.) 

Cows that give 60 pounds at a 
milking, or cows that give 20 pounds, 
have about the same let-down period. 
With a high-producing cow, if you 
don’t get the machine on until after 
three minutes have gone by, you 
just can’t get all the milk. 

The action of oxytocin can be 
counteracted by the hormone adren- 
alin, produced by the adrenal gland. 


) 





“If you want me to come back in your field, 
you'll have to stock it with more pheasants.”’ 
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This is the “fight and flight” hor- 
mone, and is released because of 
fear, pain or anything that upsets 
the cow. A. sufficiently-frightened 
cow will “hold-up”* nearly all of 
her milk, and it may take an hour 
for the effect of the adrenalin to 
leave her system and allow the oxy- 
tocin to work. Fear of being milked 
because of pain or rough handling 
can cause lowered action by the oxy- 
tocin because small amounts of adren- 
alin are counteracting its effect. 
Now, how does the machine get 
the milk out once you have stimu- 
lated the cow and she lets down? It 
does not squeeze the milk out, but 


*A cow can actually hold up her milk for only 
a few seconds. When we use the term ‘‘hold 
up,’ we mean that she does not, or can not 
give it down, so no let-down occurs. 








Patz Conveyors 
and Material Movers 
“tailored to 


for greatest 
economy. 


draws it out under vacuum with the 
liner open. When the liner is closed, 
milk flow stops and the accumula- 
tion of blood and body fluid, which 
naturally comes into the tissue of the 
teat between the inner and outer 
layers of skin, is permitted to return 
to circulation. 

The practical application of all 
of these facts makes the difference 
in whether milking is a gratifying 
art backed with scientific knowledge, 
or a chore that one must blunder 
through because he never got around 
to switching to another job. To 
people who are good at it, milking 
is as much a pleasure as any pro- 
fession one could have. I shall con- 
tinue next issue with a discussion of 
the practical application of the 
theory and science of milking. 






Overhead or in concrete channels. Around corners and up 
inclines. Patz Material Movers and Conveyors let you put feed 
where you want it... when you want it. Add-a-section 
flexibility makes it possible — also makes installation easy. 

The famous Patz chain-and-flites deliver feed efficiently, keep 
operation dependable. Patz equipment is “tailored to your 
needs’ — ‘custom’ installed to your application. Patz — rugged, 
simple, reliable, economical — helps you work smarter. 


Patz Conveyors... your link to quality 
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Conveyor. 


ATZ 


helps you 
work smarter... 
not harder. 


your needs” 





During the past year, there 
have been many letters I should 
have acknowledged, either in 
subject matter for an article or 
by direct reply. “Circumstances 
beyond my control,’ which I 
guess is the excuse of all of us 
who work with farm animals, have 
prevented me from answering 
more than a very few. I do appre- 
ciate word from readers for that 
is what makes writing worthwhile, 
and I sincerely regret not answer- 
ing. 

To each and all of you, and 
particularly to those who will 
spend the holiday mornings milk- 
ing as usual, I wish a happy, holy 
holiday season with a good year 
to follow. 
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Feeding Systems. 
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© YOU'LL BEAR-LY NOTICE ni 
THE COLD WET WEATHER 


e IN NORTHERNER BROWN- LINES . ° 


° ® 
eeceeeceeeeeee® 
ee 
: a e@ Long-time favorites for 
= e@® work and sport, these famous 

Northerner Brown-Lines 
keep you dry and 
comfortable. These 
durable Northerners are 
American made of waterproof 
rubber to give you long 
wear. Look for these 
over-the-shoe Northerner 
Brown-Lines including knee 
boots, strap-ons and rubbers 
at stores everywhere. 















Grime 


A Yellow Devil Power Washer generates a 500-psi jet 
stream. Blasts dirt, mud—even grease and oil—off walls 
and out of cracks and corners. A handy injector-propor- 
tioner measures liquid detergent, sanit.zer, etc. into 
sprayer streams as desired. Check Agway for details. 


KNOCK DOWN DISEASE 


Agway Premise Disinfectant contains “tamed 
iodine.” Just a half ounce per gallon of water 
kills 99.999% of E. Coli in 30 seconds. Also con- 
trols Salmonella, now on the rise in the North- 
east. Disinfect livestock and poultry housing 
quickly and effectively with a Yellow Devil 
Power Washer and Agway Premise Disinfectant. 
Pick up a gallon first chance you get, at your 
Agway store or representative. 
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Near Mexico City, we'll see the Pyramids of the Sun and Moon which 
tell of a civilization existing more than 1000 years ago. 


Down Mexico Way... 


Beautiful, sunny Mexico is the 
perfect setting for a wonderful spring 
vacation, and we invite you to join 
our Holiday in 
Colonial Mexico 
from April 7 to 
22. If you want 
to skip some of 
the crowded 
tourist spots and 
see the true old 
Mexico, still in- 
fluenced by its 
Spanish and Indian cultures, this is 
the trip for you. We feel sure you'll 
come home as enthusiastic as every- 
one who went to Mexico with us 
last year. 

Our group will gather in Chicago 
and fly to Mexico City where we 
spend four nights. While in the 
Mexican capital, we'll see the Na- 
tional Palace, Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral, Chapultepec Park, University 
City, the Shrine of Guadalupe, Pyra- 
mids of the Sun and Moon and at- 
tend a performance of the Folklore 
Ballet in the Palace of Fine Arts. 
This is where we also see the fabu- 
lous Tiffany Glass Curtain. 

Leaving Mexico City, we stop at 
Tepotzatlan to see its beautiful 
cathedral and monastery and con- 
tinue along the scenic highway to 
San Juan del Rio, center of onyx 
craftsmanship. Next come the inter- 
esting towns of Queretaro and San 
Miguel de Allende. In Queretaro, 
the atmosphere is still definitely 
Spanish, and beautifully situated 
San Miguel de Allende has been the 
headquarters for many world-famous 
artists. 

In Guanajuato, we'll see the or- 
nate Juarez Theatre and the fabulous 
public market. Balconied windows 
overhang the narrow streets, which 
are lantern-lit at night. 

Guadalajara is perhaps the most 
Mexican of all Mexican cities. It is 
noted for fine leather and blown 
glass and gave birth to mariachis 
and tequilla. 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Picturesque Puerto Vallarta, made 
famous by the filming of “Night of 
the Iguana,” is still a relatively un- 
spoiled fishing village. Here we can 
relax, sun and swim. Also, it’s pos- 
sible to take an optional cruise to 
Yelapa to see the thatched roof huts, 
orchids and parrot-filled jungle. 

Visiting Patzcuaro, the serenely 
beautiful Indian village of centuries 
ago, is like walking into a living 
page of the past. A boat trip will 
take us to the ancient island of 
Janitzio where fishermen use butter- 
fly nets, as they have for hundreds 
of years. 

In the colonial city of Morelia 
with its Old World atmosphere, 
well see fine pink stone buildings, 
one of the prettiest city squares in 
all Mexico, its beautiful cathedral 
and ancient aqueduct. 

No yisit to Mexico is complete 
without including the famed silver 
mining town, Taxco. Its colonial 
charm has been preserved by govern- 
mental decree. We'll walk along its 
winding cobblestone streets, search 
the shops for treasures in silver- 
ware, and watch the native crafts- 
men fashion beautiful handmade 
jewelry. 

We travel over the dazzling Sierra 
Madres Mountains to Cuernavaca, 
city of Eternal Spring. Here in the 
16th Century, the Spanish General 
Cortez built a great palace which 
is preserved to this day. We'll also 
see the ancient cathedral and beau- 
tiful Borda Gardens. 

Like all Amertcan AGRICULTURIST 
tours, our Colonial Mexico Holiday 
is a first class, escorted, all-expense, 
no-worry vacation and arranged by 
Travel Service Bureau of Needham, 
Massachusetts, the folks who do such 
a fine job managing our vacation 
trips. Youll travel with a friendly, 
congenial group of people and have 
the time of your life. Write today 
for the tour itinerary which gives 
complete information about costs. 

(Continued on page 32) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Caribbean Cruise 


Name 


Spring Hawaii Tour 


Holiday in Mexico 





Address 
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mixture sticks easily. Add vanilla and 
blend carefully. 

Pour onto buttered cooky sheet; 
allow to cool. Cut into squares or 
rectangles with a sharp buttered 
knife. Wrap individual pieces in 
clear plastic. 





A Good Investment 

A thermometer is not an absolute 
necessity in the kitchen. With sugar 
prices where they are, however, one 
does not need to ruin many batches 
of candy to save the cost of a ther- 
mometer had one been used. 
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SS AT THE INN 


s ~ Roy Z. Kemp 


Soe 


filled the Inn that night 
rere turned away, 

Y ) ad plenty of money to 

In spite of the taxes to pay. 


After long journeys from far, distant 
towns 
They relished a rest and some food; 
They found the Innkeeper a genial man 
And the food and the wine were 
good. 


Few noticed the Star that traveled the 
sky 
Leading shepherds and Wise Men 
along, 

Or heard the sweet melody fiilling the 
“air 
Of angelic voices in song. 


Oh, blind were the eyes and deaf 
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UROUNUYUIN to d WHUIG ULIOLOMt AVIVA! 
to controlling hard-to-kill perennial and 
annual weeds in bearing and non-bearing 
fruit (apples, peaches, pears, cherries, small 


 YOU'L 
THE C 


fruit, etc.). It works best when applied during 
cold weather. One application effectively 
controls the tough ones like Quackgrass, 
Artemesia, Canada Thistle, orchardgrass plus 
over 50 other perennial and annual weeds. 

In the past, you may have spent less 
money for a herbicide, but only CASORON 
gives you the positive control of the really 
tough weeds that later on will save time, 
work and cost of more treatments. 


Here’s how CASORON works: 

CASORON G-4 works best if applied in 
cold weather after a killing frost and air 
temperatures are below 50°. Later, when 
activated by soil moisture, a “gas blanket” is 
released at a controlled rate, creating a 
micro-environment in which perennial and 
annual weeds cannot grow. CASORON 
remains active in the soil for 4 to 7 months 
giving full-season weed control. 


Free Thermos® gifts with CASORON: 

Save time next year by trying CASORON 
now during cold weather, and we'll send you 
a free gift from Thermos. All Thermos gifts 
will be mailed within 24 hours of receipt of 
your order and proof of purchase. Offer 
expires January 31 ma hor AS 


FREE THERMOS GIFT ORDER FOR 


IN NORT 





KILL THEM NOW WITH CASORON 
AND RECEIVE THESE 
FREE GIFTS FROM THERMOS 


750 Lbs. Casoron G-4/ 
Space-age SPORTS BLANKET* 
Newest insulation for cold- 
weather. Great for hunting, 
fishing, camping, football. 56” x 
84”. Weighs only 12 oz. 

Compact carrying case. Red. 
Model 8000/01. Retail value 
$10.95. 
















Enclosed is my CASORON proof of purchase. 


1,500 Lbs. Casoron G-4 Please rush my Thermos gift orders as follows: 


THERMOS SPORTS KIT* 

A great cold-weather bonus for 
tailgating, camping, skiing — 
anyplace where hot soup, coffee 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i TOTAL AMOUNT 
i 
i 
i 
i 
and sandwiches taste good. i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


CHOICE OF CASORON 
(Check) PURCHASED* 


Thermos 


SPORTS BLANKET 1 gift with 


Model 8000/01 750 Ibs. 


Red plaid. 2 Thermoses and 
food box. Model 342. Retail 
value $19.95. 


Thermos 
SPORTS KIT 
Model 342 


Thermos 
PORTABLE COOLER 
Model 7751/01 





1 gift with 
1500 Ibs. 


1 gift with 
2000 Ibs. 





Naina EAC OTESS 


City State 


a 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2383, Kansas City, Kansas 66110 


CASORON available from these suppliers: 


DICHLOBENIL WEED & GRASS KILLER 





Great Lakes area: 


2,000 Lbs. Casoron G-4 
DELUXE PORTABLE COOLER* 
Lightweight, yet rugged for the 
real outdoorsman. Thermos’ 
best super-tough steel case. 
Rust-proof base. Plated 
hardware. 45 quart capacity. 
Red. Model 7751/01. Retail 
value $29.75. 


Agway Co-op Stores Parkhurst 
Cadwell & Jones Farm & Garden Supply 
East Hartford, Conn Hammonton, NJ 
Central ChemCo Rockland Chemical Comp: 
Haggerstown, Md Caldwell, NJ 
Farm Bureau Assoc J&L Adikes, Inc 
Waltham, Mass Jamaica, N.Y 
Gar-Prod Assoc _ Garden Supply Sales Cor 
Lindenhurst. L... N.Y ‘Scotch Plains, N.J 

East Coast area: RF. Morse & Son L. E. MacNair Chem. Co 
Agchem Service Corp West Wareham, Mass. Houlton, Me 
Sodus, NY Old Fox Chem. Inc 

Hazardville, Conn 


Lake Shore Equip. & Supply 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Landmark Co-op 

Columbus, Ohio 

E-Z FLO Chemical 

Lansing, Mich 

Desco Chemical 

Nappanee, Ind 
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and out of cracks and corners. A handy injector-propor- 
tioner measures liquid detergent, sanit.zer, etc. into 
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public market. Balconied windows Massachusetts, the folks who do such 


sprayer streams as desired. Check Agway for details. 


KNOCK DOWN DISEASE 


Agway Premise Disinfectant contains “tamed 
iodine.” Just a half ounce per gallon of water 
kills 99.999% of E. Coli in 30 seconds. Also con- 
trols Salmonella, now on the rise in the North- 
east. Disinfect livestock and poultry housing 
quickly and effectively with a Yellow Devil 
Power Washer and Agway Premise Disinfectant. 
Pick up a gallon first chance you get, at your 
Agway store or representative. 
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overhang the narrow streets, which 
are lantern-lit at night. 

Guadalajara is perhaps the most 
Mexican of all Mexican cities. It is 
noted for fine leather and blown 
glass and gave birth to mariachis 
and tequilla. 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


a fine job managing our vacation 
trips. You'll travel with a friendly, 
congenial group of people and have 
the time of your life. Write today 
for the tour itinerary which gives 
complete information about costs. 
(Continued on page 32) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Caribbean Cruise 


Name 


Spring Hawaii Tour 


Holiday in Mexico 





Address 
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Dear to your 


Don’t let rising food costs put a 
crimp in the fun of preparing some 
special goodies for the Holidays — 
everyone likes to 
do a few old 
candy favorites, 
since we are 
really tradition- 
alists at heart. 
You may need to 
look a little lon- 
ger at the cook- 
books to find rec- 
ipes that require less sugar and fat 
(two ingredients we have come to 
use a bit sparingly), but it is possible 
to round out the goodie quota with 
other things that will not put too 
big a strain on the purse. 

When ingredients are expensive, 
we need recipes that are foolproof, 
and this recipe for caramels falls 
into that category. The ones we 
received last Christmas were attrac- 
tively packed in a tube container 
that formerly held potato chips. It 
had been covered with pretty, sticky- 
back paper. 

Thus packaged, it was safe for 
mailing with just an outer wrap of 
tough brown paper. A strong grocery 
bag flattened and reversed makes 
excellent mailing wrap for small 
packages. Here, then, is a dependable 
candy recipe to add to your files. 


CARAMELS 
1 cup butter or margarine 
2 cups white corn syrup 
2 cups sugar 
2 cans (15 0z. ea.) sweetened condensed 
milk, such as Eagle Brand 
% cup sifted flour 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Melt butter or margarine in a 
heavy saucepan. Add corn syrup and 
boil for 5 minutes over medium heat. 
Remove from heat and while stirring 
constantly, add 1% cans of the sweet- 
ened condensed milk. Mix flour with 
the remaining % can of milk, adding 
milk to flour. When this is smooth, 
add to the syrup mixture. 

Return to heat and boil until mix- 
ture darkens and forms a medium 
hard ball, or reaches 240° on a candy 
thermometer. Stir constantly, as 
mixture sticks easily. Add vanilla and 
blend carefully. 

Pour onto buttered cooky sheet; 
allow to cool. Cut into squares or 
rectangles with a sharp buttered 
knife. Wrap individual pieces in 
clear plastic. 





A Good Investment 

A thermometer is not an absolute 
necessity in the kitchen. With sugar 
prices where they are, however, one 
does not need to ruin many batches 
of candy to save the cost of a ther- 
mometer had one been used. 

In selecting a cooking thermometer, 
choose one with the widest range of 
temperatures you can find. In bread 
making, it is nice to have one that 
registers as low as 100°, while in 
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candy making the hard-crack stage 
is reached at 310°. In deep-fat frying, 
a temperature of 375° is often re- 
quired. So choose a thermometer 
that covers a range from 100° to 
375° or higher. 

For durability it is good to choose 
one with a metal protecting piece. 
This also carries the markings and 
makes the thermometer easier to 
read. A clip to attach thermometer to 
the side of the pan is useful too. 

To use a thermometer in candy 
making, warm it gradually in water 
before plunging it into the candy 
pan. Put it in the center of the pan 
for accuracy, but be careful that the 
bulb does not touch the bottom of 
the pan. Clip to the side (if there is 
a clip) when not actually testing. 
Read thermometer at eye level; a 
few degrees make a big difference. 

To test accuracy of a thermometer, 
place it in warm water and slowly 
increase the temperature to boiling; 
keep it in boiling water for 10 min- 
utes. At the end of this time it should 
read 212°; if it does not, add or 
subtract the number of degrees 
needed to make it conform to the 
standard. 


Always A Favorite 


Another welcome treat this time 
of year is popcorn. Formed into balls 
or made into caramel corn, it can be 
a special treat. In my childhood, a 
popcorn cake studded with gumdrops 
was thought to be especially nice. 
This was made by using a popcorn 
ball recipe, but the gooey mass was 
pressed into a buttered tube pan and 
then cut in slices. 
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but not to your 


by Charlotte Bruce 


Here is a good recipe for oven- 
prepared caramel corn. It is easy to 
do; the children might enjoy the 
making as much as the eating. 

When buying supplies, remember 
that one-half cup of corn makes 
about one quart when it is popped. 
If corn seems reluctant to pop, it is 
usually because it is too dry. To 
remedy this, put corn in a quart 
jar, add 2 tablespoons of water, close 
tightly, and shake the jar well. Allow 
to stand a few days and then try 


popping. 


CARAMEL CORN — OVEN STYLE 
15 cups popped corn 

1 cup brown sugar, packed 
% cup butter or margarine 
% cup white corn syrup 

¥% teaspoon salt 

¥% teaspoon soda 

Put popped corn in 2 ungreased 
cake pans, 13X9X2 inches. In a 
heavy saucepan, combine the sugar, 
butter or margarine, corn syrup and 
salt. Heat, stirring occasionally, until 
mixture bubbles around the edges. 
Continue cooking over medium heat 
for 5 minutes. 

Remove saucepan from heat and 
stir in soda. This will become foamy. 
Pour over corn and stir mixture until 
corn is well coated. Place corn in 
preheated 200° oven; bake for 1 
hour, remembering to stir corn every 
15 minutes. Cool. If you wish to 
store, use plastic bags or airtight 
cans. 


A Different Candy 

With a plentiful supply of apples 
this year, you might enjoy trying 
apple candy for a novel sweet. 
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It’s easy to make the caramels a little fancier if you wish by adding 
chopped nuts to the candy and sprinkling shredded coconut or dribbling 
semi-sweet chocolate over the top. For gifts, it’s nice to place the in- 
dividual caramels in fluted candy papers and decorate with coconut or 


whole nut meats. 








APPLETS 


2 tablespoons granulated gelatin 
¥% cup cold water 

2 cups unsweetened apple pulp 
2 cups granulated sugar 

1 tablespoon lemon juice OR 

2 drops oil of cinnamon 

1 cup chopped nuts 

Few grains salt 

Confectioners’ sugar 

Core and slice apples. Put in 
saucepan with % cup water and cook 
until tender, then force through 
sieve. Measure pulp, add sugar and 
cook until very thick (about 25 min- 
utes). Add gelatin which has been 
soaked 5 or 10 minutes in the % cup 
cold water. Add nuts, salt and lemon 
juice, stirring well. 

Pour into a flat buttered pan and 
allow to stand in a cold place (not 
in refrigerator) overnight. Remove 
from pan, cut in cubes and roll in 
confectioners’ sugar. 


An Old Stand-By 
Snacks are always in demand and 
more than ever with children home 
for the Holidays and lots of company 
(Continued on page 32) 








REVELERS AT THE INN 
by Roy Z. Kemp 


A large crowd filled the Inn that night 
And many were turned away, 
Though they had plenty of money to 
spend 
In spite of the taxes to pay. 


After long journeys from far, distant 
towns 
They relished a rest and some food; 
They found the Innkeeper a genial man 
And the food and the wine were 
good. 


Few noticed the Star that traveled the 
sky 
Leading shepherds and Wise Men 
along, 

Or heard the sweet melody fiilling the 
air 
Of angelic voices in song. 

Oh, blind were the eyes and deaf 
were the ears 
Of the many who tasted delights, 

When Jesus was born in the stall of 
their Inn 
On that holiest night of all nights! 
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Merry Christmas 


Katy and I want to wish every 
reader of the AA a Merry Christmas, 
and we hope that in 1975 your gar- 
den will thrive better than ever. 


Fireplace Wood 

We've been asked if any kind of 
wood can be burned in the fireplace. 
Seasoned wood of any kind will burn 
better than un- 
seasoned wood. 
In other words, 
the percentage of 
water removed 
from each piece 
of wood deter- 
mines the heat 
value and burn- 
ing qualities of 





the wood. If left outdoors, seasoning 
takes place, and you get wood with 
more heat in it. 

Any kind of wood is suitable for 
burning. Perhaps the best way to 


TTS Ae Mite Lo 
you guide it with 
Just ONE HAND! 


Tiller users, for heaven's sake, 
please don't buy nor put up 
any longer with any other 

iy.) make of Tiller without 

% giving yourself a chance 
to find out about our 
ms Wonderfully different & 
Rbetter kind of Tillers 
“~~— with POWER DRIVEN 








No Footprints 
No Wheelmarks! 
No Struggle! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — | 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 40270 
GARDEN WAY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N. Y. 12180 | 
eS ee ee ee 








WHEELS and with tines 
in the REAR instead of 
the FRONT! 


PROSTATE | 


m4 81 3 











Sleep disturbing discomtorts associated with 
benign prostate hypertrophy such as getting up 
nights, frequent daily discomfort, dribbling, 
urgency and undue retention are relieved by 
PROSTEX. This now famous formula is also 
used by doctors. 

‘ Read the complete fascinating story on how 
it was discovered and details of its use. Send 
for free literature today. 


UXBRIDGE HEALTH PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 32, 84 State Street, Boston, Ma 02109 


\9 oe | auto Every type & size 


Lig Ule1 4 FREE 
NS Tecmo Ware 


Bias =\ Pelee Nes 


WRITE US TODAY 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen's Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 


FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 


Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Teiephone 315-682-6418 





describe the burning qualities of our 
wood types is by using this curious 
but factual poem, sent to us by a 
reader years ago. We dont know 
who wrote it, but here’s how it goes— 
Beechwood fires are bright and clear 

if the logs are kept a year. 
Chestnut’s only good, they say, 

if for long it’s laid away. 
Birch and fir logs burn too fast, 

Blaze up bright and do not last. 
Elm wood burns like a churchyard mold, 

E’en the very flames are cold. 
Poplar gives a bitter smoke, 

Fills your eyes and makes you choke. 
Apple wood will scent your room 

With an incense like perfume. 
Oak and maple, if dry and old, 

Keep away the winter cold. 
But ash wood wet and ash wood dry, 

A king will warm his slippers by. 


Don’t Waste Anything 


Old timers have an expression, 
“Waste not, want not.” This is an- 
other way of saying if you don't 
waste, youll have enough to live 
on. Just a couple years ago, someone 
figured that the average family threw 
out % ton of food annually. No doubt, 
with the high price of food, this 
figure is a lot less today. 

Much of the stuff which goes into 
our garbage cans could be used in 
our gardening efforts, and we'll list 
a few of these. 

Egg shells. Break them in small 
pieces and put in bird feeders. Some 
bird people think other birds steal 
eggs to get the calcium, so use your 
egg shells. 

Some gardeners soak the shells in 
water and use the liquid on their 
African Violets. We've seen some 
beautiful house plants that had been 
fed with egg shell liquid. 

Coffee grounds. There’s nothing 
better in the flower bed or vegetable 
garden than coffee grounds. They 
are also useful as a mulch around 
trees, shrubs and evergreens. Valu- 
able as a soil conditioner, but they 
are low in nutrients (about 2% nitro- 
gen, .4% phosphoric acid and about 
.5% potash). They are acid and ideal 
around azaleas, rhododendrons and 
other acid-loving plants. Tea leaves 
are also useful on the compost and 
in the garden. 

Potato peelings. They are great 
for the compost. In the spring, peel 
potatoes thicker than usual and plant 
the peelings in the garden. You'll 
get a big crop of tubers in the fall. 

Grapefruit and orange rinds. In 
fall and winter, they can be tossed 
on the compost pile, but in summer, 
they're great for trapping snails. 
Place them cup-side-down in. the 
garden. Snails like citrus skins and 
will hide under them during the day. 
Then gather and destroy the snails. 

Melon seeds. Seeds of muskmelon 
and watermelon are fine bird food. 
Scrape them out and place in the 
bird feeder, or toss them on the 
ground. 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, “I have a varie- 
gated flowering maple or parlor 


plant, which we like very much. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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9198. Sew many wonderful ways. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%4-20%; Misses’ Sizes 8-18. Check 
pattern for yardages ..... 75 cents 


9029. Smoothly curved to slim you. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Women’s 
Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) re- 
quires 2 5/8 yds. 45-inch . 75 cents 


9309. A yoked casual with a soft 
skirt. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%4-20%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
takes 2 7/8 yds. 45-inch .. 75 cents 
9070. Two super shirts. PRINTED 
PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes 8-18. Size 
12 (bust 34) long sleeved top 2% yds. 
45-inch 
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4678. An “Inches Slimmer” style. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes 
8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) requires 
218 VASA SANCD pee 75 cents 


9161. A “‘Seamed-to-Slim” design. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) takes 
2% yds. 45-inch 75 cents 


12892 


Crochet cape and cap in 
pattern stitch with raised shell 
effect. Use shetland in 2 colors. 
Misses’ Sizes 8-20 incl .... 75 cents 


845. High or low slippers. Crochet 
-{ with fringe trim and soles of rug 
yarn. Women’s Sizes S, M, L incl, 
Simple directions 75 cents 






























































‘Nifty Fifty Quilts () $1.00] Send To 
‘Easy Art of Ripple Crochet L) 1.00 
‘Instant Sewing Book J 1.00 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
, Instant Fashion Book 1.00 Box 125, Old Chelsea Station 
‘ Fashions to Sew ATS 
Designer Collection =30 ESO New York, N.Y. 10011 
| 1975 Needlecraft Catalog [) .75 
‘ Book of 16 Quilts =1 50 
+ Assen OGLE oI Fae SB DRESS PAISEERNS ne cies 75 CENTS 
15 Quilts for Today =3 Bees 0 7 
‘ Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs O 50 NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 75 CENTS 
‘12 Prize Afghans =12 .50}Add 25¢ for each item ordered for postage and special handling.’ 
‘Complete Afghan Book =14 LJ 1.00 Patterns will be sent to you FIRST CLASS MAIL. : 
‘Instant Crochet Book Me OO es Bai ee Re A be eT Aerio Uae PEELS CAE ea Aa gel OM rer se emia, 
‘ Easy Art of Flower Crochet L] 1.00 : 
; Easy Art of HairpinCrochet LJ 1.00 
» Easy Art of Needlepoint 1.00 
soaMt + Knit AR25 NAME 
Pattern No. Size Price 
gears ADDRESS 
— Cli STATE ZIP 


PLEASE PRINT CLEAREY: “ BEISURE TO;USE YOU ReZIRe 
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ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 


Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 

FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, INGYS 12570. 





FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus” cows, bred 
to an outstanding 8% Simmental bull, due to 
ealve early March. Address inquiries: Kral 
Angus Farm, RD #2, Red Hook, N.Y. 12571, 
or phone collect 914/758-4053. 


BABY CHICKS 





HI-PRODUCTION “LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule”’ white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms. Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


BEEF CATTLE 
THREE % MAINE-ANJOU Bulls. 18 
months old. Gilbert McGown, Mound City, 
Kansas 66056. 913/795-2446. 


FOR SALE: 30 Angus- Holstein cross cows, 
bred to an outstanding Angus bull with top 
Erdmann pedigree. $350.00 each. 30 %- 
blood Chianina Bevions $450.00 each; 30 Y%- 
blood Chianina steers $150.00 each. Call Fred 
Smalstig, Topp Hill Farms, Hillsdale, N.Y. 
12529. 518/325-3097. 


CHAROLAIS 








GOLDEN CERTIFIED MEAT SIRES (2) 
available for possession on lease or excellent 
quality semen. French-Mexican breeding. 
Contact R. B. Hazard, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
315/696-5353. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably Pree 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nie Mer. 
a TOY 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652-3912. 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 











DOGS 





SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS Border Collies: 
Working and family dog; beautiful puppies; 
34 years Imported breeding; guaranteed satis- 
faction; registered; training instructions. 
Carroll Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, Penna. 
16827. 814/466-6535. 


AKC AIREDALE & WIREHAIRED Fox Ter- 
ere puppies. Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS - $15.00. Good 
cowdogs. Phone 315/562- 3582, Edwards, INDE 


AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERD PUPS for sale. 
Blue merles and tris. Natural working dogs. 
Jane Fisher, Allen’s Hill Rd., Holcomb, N.Y. 
14469. 1-716/229- 5875. 


FOR SALE: PUREBRED INI Siberian 
Husky Puppies. Call 607/565-9527. K. O. 
Seaver, Rt. 17C, Barton, INGYS 13734. 
A.K.C. COLLIE PUPPIES - Tris, sable 
merles, sable and whites. Kathy Pratt, Or- 
well, well, Vt. 05760. 802/948- 2755. 








WORKING BORDER COLLIES - Now is the 
time to raise a pup for next season’s work. 
Write or phone about our fall pups by Imp. 
Robin out of top females. They are great! 
Also, we carry book, “The Farmer’s Dog” on 
training and handling working dogs, $7.00 
ppd. 413/625-6496. Edgar Gould, Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. 01370. 





DUCKS & GEESE 
MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ing eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about 
prices. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 


GOATS 
DAIRY GOATS - milk, profits, pleasure. 
Monthly magazine, $5 per year, $14 - 3 years. 


Dairy Goat Journal, P.O. Box 1908M-36, 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85252. 














HEREFORDS 
ARES TE OSS ERIE RTT RET EE STR St ee 


Sth Annual 
New York Hereford Association 
Heifer Calf Sale 





Saturday, December 14, 1974 - 1 P.M. 
Livestock Pavilion 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


50 Registered Polled and Horned heifer 
calves and 20 steers. Cattle from top breeding 
herds in Northeast. All animals are graded 
choice and above by N.Y. Dept. of Ag. & 
Markets. 


Arthur Smith, Sale Chairman 
1362 Upper Coleman Ave. 
Elmira, N.Y. 14903 
607/732-0538 
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HEREFORDS 
REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-117 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 


Registered Horned 
and Polled Herefords 


Livestock 





ila Lar) 








Breeding Stock for sale at all times HEREFORDS HORSES 
Polled Sires: Es Dw le Weta i? 5 ite Bechet aise IR Mer ee as : : ae : é a 
BPF ANXIETY MURPHY FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- FOR SALE: Nice team of Belgian geldings 
CDG ANX D 1385 males and bulls at all times. Best of quality and a mare. All young and sound, negative 
Horned Sires: at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, to Coggins test. Earl S. Rickard, Cobleskill, 
GENERALS PRINCE 19 Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- N. XY. Bees 518/234-3 384, 
BLAKELEY ONWARD 1 3500 or 914/223-5224, i re race 
HIJOPA FARM ARABIANS - REGISTERED _ PUREBREDS. 
HOOF TRIMMING Two very nice brood mares, one yearling 
kDa Greenville, N.Y. 12083 Me Asta (RARER Nase "3 f 7 filly, three weanlings. All top quality. Phone 
John G. Hasbrouck, Owner - 518/966-8717 CATTLE HOOF TRIMMING. Robert E. An- 716/569-5861. Maple Grove Farm, Warren 
Jack Harbold, Manager - 518/966-5724 nis, Amenia, N.Y. 12501. Phone 914/373-9078. Rd., Frewsburg, New York 14738. 





‘Torun a dairy today, you need 
a good herd and a sharp pencil’’ 


In this day and age, it’s the profit conscious dairyman 
that looks for practical ways to cut corners. Deciding 
where to make the cut backs, establishing the lines to 
hold and determining where to move ahead are all 
Critical decisions that face him. 


Marshall Minot is one dairyman who won’t budge on 
his breeding program. “I carefully choose my areas of 
cut back with an eye toward short term savings, but 
when it comes to the long term...| can’t afford to cut 
my breeding program. On the contrary, | plan to 
intensify it.” Marshall Minot puts his money on his 
cows, he looks to Eastern for Premium Certified Al 
Sires, a Professional Technician and an Al 


Organization that helps make tough times easier. The Minot Dairy in Pulaski N.Y. maintains 90 Holsteins 
. . with a herd average of 15137 pounds of milk. That’s 
The Commercial Dairyman expects Eastern Technician Paul Marshfield with his friend and 


a lot from Eastern and now more than __longtime Eastern member, Marshall Minot. 


ever, he gets it. EASTERN 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 
(607) 272-3660 


mee 















HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 16412 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 

HORSES TRAINED: Harness, saddle, show- 
ing. Stan Pratt Stable, Orwell, Vt. 05760. 
802/948-2755. 








HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 








HOLSTEINS 





SHEEP 





SWINE 





FOR SALE: CANADIAN Ist and 2nd calf 
springing Holstein heifers on hand at all 
times. Charles Reeves, Blakely Rd., Genoa, 
N.Y. 13071. 315/497-0800. 


FEACOCKS 


BLUES $10.00 EACH, December only, Whites 
$27.00. Rodney A. Michael, Norwich, N.Y. 
13815. Phone 607/334-7206. 


RABBITS 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 64 page illustrated book deszribing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA _ Building, 
Bloomington, Ill. 61701. 


SCOTCH HIGHLAND CATTLE 


HERD~ OF TEN choice Scottish Highlander 
Cattle. Top quality bull, six prime heifers 
and three fine cows. Sun Valley Farms, 
Route 202, Mahwah, N.J. 07480. Tel: Eve- 
nings 201/327-1148. 

















SHEEP 





The Shepherd Magazine, Sheffield 22, Mass. 
01257. $4.25 year. 3 helpful back issues $1.00. 





MULTIPLE BIRTHS, early lambing and 
heavy milk lead to faster multiplying Suf- 
folk flocks. National Suffolk Sheep Associa- 

Box 324RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 


tion, 
SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 

TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 138865, 
Telephone 607/655-1304, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


POLL Henry 
Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. Phone 





POLLED SHORTHORN HEIFERS. 
Pardee, R.D. 1, 
607/563-1097. 
SELECT YOUR POLLED Shorthorns for 
future possession. Virgil D. Braisland, Sid- 
ney, New York 13838. 


SWINE 
FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Res. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 


Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 














3 NEW NATIONAL RECORDS! 


Beecher Arlinda Ellen averaged 106 lbs. of 
3.7% milk a day for 305 days! Slightly over 
104 Ibs. a day for 365 days! As a 4-year- 
old! 


Her 365 day totals of 38,010M—1,393F set 
new highs—milk and fat— for Senior 4-yr.- 
olds milked twice daily on DHIR or HIR 


And she’s stric 


Harold, a Rochester, Indiana, dairyman, 
has been using Curtiss bulls for years. Fact 
is, “Ellen” —a daughter of PAWNEE FARM 
ARLINDA CHIEF—has four straight gen- 
erations of Curtiss bulls behind her! Her 
dam, maternal granddam and maternal 


test! Her 305 day record—32,370M— 
1,192F—is first for milk and second for fat 
on the all-time list! 


And “Ellen” type-classified ‘‘Excellent-91” 
in the ninth month of her record-smashing 
lactation! Showed $2,037 over feed cost 
in Harold Beecher’s DHI book! 


y from Curtiss! 


great granddam were—like her—Curtiss 
daughters! 

Naturally, we can’t guarantee you an 
“Ellen” every time. But we can tell you that 
a lot of dairymen, like Harold Beecher, are 
finding it pays to go Curtiss all the way! 


Write for a copy of the new Curtiss Holstein bull book today. 





Or better still, ask your local Curtissman! 





Curtiss Breeding Service 


Division of Searle Agriculture Inc. 


Cary, Illinois 60013 
Telephone (312) 639-2141 





FOR SALE: YORKSHIRE boars 
Hardeash and Painter. Charles 
Sons, Pavilion, N.Y. 145265. 
716/967-2663. 

FOR SALE: Feeder pigs, all sizes. Call for 
sizes and prices delivered. Also, we buy but- 
cher hogs, sows, and boars, all sizes. Joseph 
Latella, 85 Prindle Road, West Haven, Conn. 
06516. Phone 203/795-4002 - 24 hour answer- 
ing service. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE & Yorkshire 
Boars. Hampshire boars are out of % broth- 
er to champion at the National Barrow Show 
last year. New Hampshire herd boar was 7th 
in his class at summer type conference and 
also Supreme Champion over all breeds at the 
New York State Fair. Abe’s Acres, Elwood & 
William Abrams, Walworth, New York 
14568. Phone 315/597-5313. 


REGISTERED DUROCS - choice 8 month old 
Duroe boars for sale. Gary W. Gordon, Scipio 
Center, N.Y. 13147. Phone 315/252-2981. 
EMPIRE STATE Reg. Duroes. Service boars, 
bred gilts, fall pigs. Call or write us for your 
needs. Happy Acres Farms, R. 3, Box 207, 
Waterloo, N.Y. 13165. Phone 315/539-2894. 


YORKSHIRE WINTER SALE - Wednesday 
January 15 at the farm, 1 P.M. Production 
tested, cert. meat stock - 60 bred gilts, 100 
open gilts, 25 service boars. Our usual same 
high quality offering. New Out-cross Scotch 
and English breeding. Brooks End and Par 
Kay Farms, Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Reno 
Thomas, Sales Manager. Phone 717/658-5821. 
Catalogs available. 


GRADED FEEDER PIG SALE 
1:30 p.m. FRIDAY 


DECEMBER 13, 1974 
EMPIRE LIVESTOCK MARKET 
Caledonia, New York 


sired by © 
Sinclair & 
716/967-6507 - 





All pigs are sold by head, in uniform lots 
by weight and grade. 
Sponsored by New York Swine 
NYS Coop-Assoc-Inc. 
Room 114, Morrison Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 





VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 12385A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1333. 

EXOTIC SEMEN & A.I. supplies free cata- 
log. Roy Erickson Company, MO3D, Box 896, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 22801. 

FREE DAIRY and Cattle Veterinary Supply 
Catalog. Reasonably priced. Prompt delivery. 
Sanivet Inc.,° Box 382, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE $1.00 PER SALE selling engraved 
metal Social Security plates. Free sales kit. 
Engravaplates, Box 10460-76, Jacksonville, 
Florida 32207. 


ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 























MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved, Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. : 
FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, I't. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. 
Free catalog. Reisch World Wide College of 
Auctioneering, Inec., Mason City 11, Iowa 
50401. 








AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction’ and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


AUCTIONEER - Farm Sale Specialist. Let 
our competent staff handle the details of your 
successful auction. References available. Mel 
Manasse, Whitney Point, N.Y. 13862. 607/692- 
3609. 











CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 013841. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Ik YOU ARE NOW a senior in high school, 
you can earn your diploma and some college 
eredit, plus practical training for a job with 
horses, by joining The Grassroots Project in 
Vermont. Sponsored by an accredited non- 
profit educational institution, it offers a 
broad 3-term program in agriculture, for- 
estry and wildlife-management skills inelud- 
ing concentrated specialty training. Recent 
graduates also eligible. Co-ed. New sections 
begin in January & September, 1975. Write: 
Sterling, Box 427, Craftsbury Common, Vt. 
05827. 











EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 








FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 380’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 18045. 607/756-7871. 
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January Issue ____... Closes December 1 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


commercial buildings, 


orders. 


catalog. 


FARM BUILDINGS 





LOW COST BUILDINGS. FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
SEM ae LOW DEC eer Tce mL 


40’x48’x14’ Complete with 2-16’x16’ Door 
Openings Colored, In Stock —Can be erected in 2 
days $6,825.00 F.0.B. Factory — Avon, N. Y. 

40’ x 72’ x 14’ — Equipped same as above — 
$9,419.00 F.0.B. Avon, N. Y. 


Several other sizes available as specials 


_ A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


TELE LCeMLf 


Pel halo 
STEEL 
BUILDING: 


LAL Aa Ct eC 
PHONE: COLLECT 716-926-2560 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 148387. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Wayne, Cayuga, Seneca, 
Oswego. For prompt friendly service call 
Farmer Don. Don Holdridge Realty, Box 126, 
Red Creek, New York 13148. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17850. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. 

MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Vailey. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. 





sheep, cash crop, 














Ine. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 18676. 315/265-3740. 

FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, pvultry, beef, 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/887-4793 anytime. 





recreation, 
Low taxes, 


abandoned land, for 
upstate New York. 
available. Contact: 
York, 12917 -- 
phone 518/483-1070. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 





side DeLaval milking parlor, 


includes 5 tractors, two good houses, 


100 head, two silos, tool shed, 
ment, 2 family house, $100,000, 30% 
We have many free stall 


Riceville Road, West Valley, 
Phone 716/942-6636. 


INE Ye? 








cattle, 


3 bay shop 
1% baths. 


pond. 
Don’t wait. 


3 conerete silos. 
Victorian house, 


Real Estate, 9 Court Street, Auburn, 
York 13021. Phone 315/253-3813. 





large insulated home, 
ions, barn cleaner, etc. 
and owner financed. 
Estate, 127 North Main Street, 
N.Y. °18045,. or. call Art’ Allen, 
607/863-9353 for appointment only. 


bulk tank, 67 
$125,000 


February Issue... Closes January 2 


STEEL ROOFING & SIDING - for farm and 
Hi-Rib type color or 
galv. any length to 32’. 10% discount on $100 
Strat-O-Span Buildings & Materials 
Co., 3 miles west of Gettysburg, Pa. on U.S. 
30, collect 717/334-4606. Send 50¢ for building 





Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 


crop. New list- 


FOR SALE: FARMS - stocked or bare, also 
located in 
financing 
Gerald Bova, Burke, New 
salesman for JJR Realty, or 


412 acres, about 
285 tillable. Free stalls for 110 head, six-on-a- 
2 conventional 
barns for young stock, 2 silos, tool shed, 130 
head Holstein cattle and full line oe eres 
275,- 
000. *250 acres, about 120 tillable, large com- 
bination free stall and conventional barn for 
some equip- 
down. 
and conventional 
farms. Call or write Lester N. Fuller, Broker, 
Lath. 


180 ACRE DAIRY FARM. Barn for 40. 4 
bedroom house - only $65,000. Also 30 head 
4 tractors and equipment available - 
only $25,000. **235 acres - 70 stanchion barn. 
10-room 
We 
don’t have this kind often. $135,000. Mal-Tut 
New 


CENTRAL NEW YORK river flat dairy farm, 
stanch- 
is F.H.A. 
Write to Yaman Real 
Cortland, 
Salesman, 





ean grow anything. Have hay to sell. 
eated in Madison County near 


Has barn potential for 
milker, 


home has 4 bedrooms and 
Priced at $187,000 with 64 head 


Box 19, Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 





dening. Large barn, 
large pond. 65 acres, 


good fences, 
half tillable, 
wood floors, 3 bedrooms, 
Stove and _ refrigerator included. 
well. New washer, dryer and 
cluded. $82,000. With 10 acres 
$98,000. 





565-9527, 
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FEED IS NO PROBLEM when you buy this 
236 acre farm with Honeoye Loam soil that 
Lo- 
Oneida, N.Y. 
58 milkers together 
with 2 concrete silos with unloaders, pipeline 
barn cleaner and bulk tank. Ranch 
is 14 years old. 
dairy and 


outstanding line of farm machinery. Tele- 
phone Zar Benedict at 914/348-1108 or write 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc. at R.D. #4, 


IDEAL FOR HORSES, beef or truck gar- 
place for 
rest pas- 
ture and woods. Modern electric home. Hard- 
ceramic bathrcom, 
kitchen has built-in Quaker Maid cupboards. 
Artesian 
freezer in- 
river flats - 
On: “Route: 17.C,- KO. Seaver Rt: 
17C, Box 15, Barton, N.Y. 13734. Phone 607/- 


A, FSi iteye de: ee 


“yee 
Publishing and closing dates 


March Issue... 








FARMS FOR SALE 


TOP NEW YORK FARMS .- 390 acre choice 
alfalfa and corn land, 250 tillable, barn for 130 
head, two large silos, two houses, includes all 
crops. $250,000. Excellent financing. *500 
acres, 350 tillable, 115 cow free stall with 
double six parlor, other barns for cattle and 
machinery, silos, two large houses can be 
purchased bare or with registered herd, $250,- 
600, or $450,000 with 200 head of cattle and 
good line of equipment. *156 acres, 70 tillable, 
good pasture, 45. cow barn, two silos, excellent 
5 bedroom home, more land available. $86,000 
bare, $160,000 stocked and equipped with reg. 
herd. *80 acres, good three bedroom home, 
small cow barn, machinery shed, secluded, a 
nice place for horses or young cattle. $50,000. 
*700 acres, this is a top 140 cow free stall 
operation, capacity for 300 head, can be pur- 
chased bare or stocked and equipped. We 


_ specialize in farms! Richard E. Posson Realty 


ImcesG ane 4269 607/- 


334-9727. 


43 HOLSTEINS, 3 TRACTORS, equipment. 130 
Honeoye acres, 3 ponds, 1% mile state road 
frontage. 26 stanchion barn, dumping station, 
cleaner. Machine shed. Good 10 room home. 
$105,000. **114 Free stalls, double four par- 
lor, huge trench silo. Machinery shed. Brick 
Colonial 8-room home. 347 level Mohawk Valley 
acres. $250,000 bare, $350,000 complete. **Close 
to Utica - 60 acre farm, pond, brook, 2 miles 
frontage. Colonial 9-room home. 27 stanchion 
barn. Shed. $44,000, only $8,000 down. **530 
acres, St. Lawrence County. Barn for 78 head, 
3 silos. Beautiful 10-room home. Tenant home 
poor. 100 head included. $125,000. **296 acre 
vegetable farm, 2 homes, 3 potato barns. 
**Albany commuting, 25 acre farm, brick 
Colonial 11-room home. Barns. $54,500. **Near 
Amsterdam, 220 acre farm, 65 head barn, 10- 
room home. $80,000 - complete $120,000. 
Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 
Phone 518/875-6355. 


FINGER LAKES alfalfa farm. 185 acres, 165 
tillable. Milking parlor, bulk tank, free stalls, 


Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 








bunk feeder, 2 silos, lots of water. 8 room 
house, 4 stall garage and other buildings. 
Planned expansion. Will run 85 cows. Stock- 
ed and equipped. Buy from cwners. Phone 
607/243-5607 or write Box 97, Himrod, N.Y. 
14842. 


COLUMBIA. COUNTY -:''120 acre crop or 
vegetable farm, 90% tillable flat land, front- 
age on large creek suitable for irrigation. 
Modern 4 bedroom ranch home, barns, owner 
financing. $110,000. Milton Meisner Realty 
Ine., Rts. 9 & 23, Hudson, N.Y. 12584. 518/- 
828-4155 - 518/851-9831. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, NEW YORK - 318 








acres, over 200 tillable. 53 stanchion barn 
with cleaner, bulk tank. 9 bedroom, 1 bath 
home. 70 head, 56 milkers and equipment. 
$135,000.00. Farm Specialist Realty, 1116 
Arsenal St., Watertown, New York 13601. 
815/782-2270. 

HUDSON VALLEY-COLUMBIA CO. - 127 


acre operating fruit and grape farm. Modern 
4 bedroom home, labor camp, packing house, 
full line equipment, average 80 ton grapes, 
18,000 boxes apples. Asking $195,000. Milton 
Meisner Realty Inc., Rts. 9 & 238, Hudson, 
N.Y. 12534. 518/828-4155 - 518/851-9831. 


NORTH EAST PENNA. - 530 acre free stall 
barn, double six parlor. 140 head cattle, com- 
plete line of equipment, seven-year old three- 





bedroom electric home with fireplace. Down 
payment, owner financing at 74%'%. Wayne 
Warner, R.D. #1, Stevensville, Pa. 18845. 


Phone 717/744-2897. 


VEAL CALF SETUP - Has capacity for 260 
ealves. Two like-new barns, 24x1l42 and 
24x148, concrete floors, 2 heating systems, 2 
liquid feed mixers, 2 septic systems. Good 
13-room home, 2 baths. 30x40 recreation room 





or 2-ear garage. 39 New York acres, 23 till- 
able, 1-%-acre pond stocked with trout, 2 
wells. Take over here for $90,000, excellent 


**Vermont Farm Buy - action-priced 
Vermont farm for dairy cattle, beef 
or horses. 45 acres tillable, 1,000-ft. brook 
frontage, spring, electric and stone wall 
fencing. 7-room farm home needs some spruc- 
ing up. 386x122 barn, good silo. Fantastic 
view over scenic 4-season recreation area. 
Check it out, $72,250. New big, free 
Spring Catalog! Over 2,500 top values in 
farms, ranches, acreages, recreational prop- 
erties, businesses, town and country homes in 
40 states coast to coast! Over 3,800 photos! 
United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 
A FARMER’S FARM - 107 acres, meadows, 
pastures. Views. 2 houses, barns, 63 ties. 
River and road frontage. Excellent for dairy- 
ing or beef. The Petersons, Peaceful Valley, 
Lancaster, N.H. 03584. Phone 603/788-3355. 


FARM WITH INCOME PROPERTY ~- 117 
acre beef and crop farm with two _ nice 
homes, and three unit apartment building. 
Slaughter house,- other buildings. Park like 
grounds. A. G. Macera, Real Estate, Box 
455, Trumansburg, N.Y. 14886. 607/387-5211. 
Evenings - 607/272-1270 - 607/387-5166. 

LARGE PROFITABLE DAIRY Farm - 686 
acres, 281 tillable, alfalfa and corn ground, 
pipeline milker, bulk tank, completely auto- 


terms. 
96-acre 





matic, 2 silos, 3 houses, one new house with 
5 bedrooms. Can be bought stocked or bare. 
Robert S. Petzold, Real Estate, Box 335, 


Owego, N.Y. 13827. Phone 607/687-0541. 





IN THE FINGER LAKES Region: 230 acres 
with 60 stall barn w/silos and room for 
expansion, attractive 5-bedroom home - priced 


to sell. *226 acre operating dairy farm, 60- 
ecw barn, drilled well, bulk tank. $85,000. 
*360 acres, 280 tillable - a showplace. 40 


eow barn, 2 homes. $275,000. Ralph Real 
Estate, 147 Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone 315/253-6278. 


Closes February 1 








FARMS FOR SALE 


ADVERTISING 





RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 








FARMS WANTED 





SMALL DAIRY FARM for sale - Madison 
County. 157 acres, 62 acres of .well drained 
tillable land. Basement barn with 30 stanch- 
ions, barn cleaner, bulk tank, two 
silos, 9 room residence, asking $75,000 - to 
settle an estate. Sales Division, North East 
Appraisals, Inc., 102 E. State St., Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 607/278-7300 Anytime. 


DAIRY AND OTHERS. Best N.Y. State 
areas. Special - 225 tillable acres, choice 
dairy area, 256 ft. barn constructed 1970. 
Expansion possible. Owner desires early re- 
tirement. John Hillen, Broker, Old Chatham, 
N.Y. 12186. Phone 518/757-2681. 

2839 ACRES CONVENTIONAL operation, 200 
tillage, 50 improved pasture, 39 cedar, 61 
milking ties, milkhouse with bath, 20)x60 silo, 
3-6 bedroom home, good condition, complete 
corn, hay equipment including self-propelled 
combine, feed grinder. All crops in - $85,000. 
*82 ties, equipped with all machinery, 145 
acres, bunker silo, good three bedroom home, 
bulk tanks, cleaners; call for price. *225 
acres, 150 tillage, 70 ties, two large silos, 90 
head, excellent equipment, machine shop, six- 
bedroom home, excellently located - $150,000. 
*323 acres, 200+ tillable, 62 free stalls, 75 





stanchions, silo, automatic feed, 135 head, 
extensive equipment, large home, $190,000. 
*540 acres, 400 tillable, clean level land, 80 


ties, pipeline, haybarn, machinery barn, new 
buildings, attractive five-bedroom home - 
$185,000. Many more - free list. Brisson Real 
Estate, 42 North Allen, Massena, N.Y. 13662. 
315/769-9387 or 315/764-0896. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY = 
equipped dairy farms, 
Near good markets. Send for listings - 
Berkley and Veller, Realtor, 6 John St., 
Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 12090. 518/686-7386. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, N.Y. - 569 acres, 
350 level tillable. Phone 518/747-3757. 


Bare and 
beef and crop farms. 








FINGER LAKES 
They call it FARM COUNTRY 


We Have The Finest Listings 
A. G. MACERA REAL ESTATE 


Box 455, Trumansburg, N.Y. 14886 
607/387-5211 


good - 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
3193 or 607/547-8218. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 13815, 607/334-9727 - Harold or 
Doris Hawley, Lic. R.E. Salesmen, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 315/834-3281. 





QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 

YOUNG, AMBITIOUS COUPLE with cattle 
and machinery financed, would like to lease- 
buy or buy a dairy farm on _ reasonable 
terms. Box 424, RD #2, Newark Valley, 
N.Y. 13811. 607/642-8036. 


WANTED: WOULD LIKE to purchase 50 to 
60 cow dairy farm with sufficient acreage in 
Central New York. Prefer stocked and 
equipped. Seth Harris, R.D., Port Murray, 
N.J. 07865. Nae tae 
N.Y.S. DAIRY FARMERS - who are think- 
ing of selling - please contact us. We need 
farms for out-of-state buyers; stocked and 
equipped or bare. Contact us and we’ll have 
our farm specialist talk to you. Bates Real 
Estate, Inc., 3 Main St., Sidney, N.Y. 13888. 
Phone 607/563-2151. The agency that farm- 
ers put their trust in. 


BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., RD No. 
4, Middletown, New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
343-1108. 

UNUSUAL REQUIREMENT. Large quantity 
tillable acres, best soils for corn and alfalfa. 
Can be several neighborhood farms. Must 
be minimum buildings. John Hillen, Broker, 
Old Chatham, N.Y. 12136. Phone 518/757- 
2681. 

WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 





























EON SOL AS GRAY ee MOLE US 

WANTED: SOUTHERN JEFFERSON, Os- 
wego, Onondaga Counties - 300 acres, 150 
tillage. Room for 50 milkers. Box 363, EI- 


bridge, N.Y. 13060. 


Introducing Our 
Newest Associate — 


We are pleased and very proud 
to introduce our newest associate. 
He is Preston J. Davenport, owner 
of Toll Gate Farms, Littlefield, 
Conn. His milking herd has been 
dispersed and he will be evaluating 
cattle and planning breeding pro- 


grams over a wide area of Eastern 
_New York, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. 

His success as a breeder and 
developer of great dairy cattle is 
virtually legendary. He has bred, 


developed, sold and/or proved 25 


PRESTON J. DAVENPORT 


sires, 17 of which proved to be plus production bulls. Almost everyone 
knows or has heard about The Count of Toll Gate, Toll Gate Grand 
Fortune and Toll Gate Wheel of Fortune, great ones among the Ayr- 
shire breed. Those who know Preston know him as a master breeder 


of livestock. 


He has displayed and judged herds at shows from the local to inter- 
national, including the Ohio and New York State Fairs. ‘‘Davey’’ knows 
the business from calf to customer as few in the industry! 

If you would like to know Preston and have him assist with your 
herd, call Progenetics, Inc. We promise a rewarding experience. 


Len: Our peOnt axl end 


p.0. box SSO, 
ithaca, n.y, 14850 


(607) 257-3143 




















FURNACES HELP WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 

MARATHON LOGWOOD FURNACE - cen- WOMAN FOR LIGHT HOUSEWORK on WINEMAKERS - FREE Supply Catalog. 
tral heating system, welded 11 gauge steel farm - retired man. Can have children. Excellent Fruit & Grape Concentrate Selec- 
construction. Large, sealed, brick-lined fire- Ralph Moreland, 500A Commack Rd., Com- tion: E. Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 
box. Burns 3-foot wood and features twice mack, N.Y. 11725. 516/543-8478. é Le ATARI ste Sola ee eh eee ees a SOND AS 
daily firing. Automatic controls. May be WANTED: RETIRED married man to work “PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Nature- 
adapted to forced air or gravity systems. in orange grove, etc. Live in trailer home on cures for arthritis, overweight, wrinkles, skin 
Inquiries invited. Marathon Heater Com- lake. Angelo Ranoldo, Box 101, Clermont, spots, pimples, bladder, constipation. All for 
Dakin RIbOxX 415s uD. ae, aretnom, | INeYs UMass lala el: CPPS ate ies $1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Forth 

13803. OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERIENCED field Worth, Texas 76107. 
GINSENG crop man, with or without own equipment, THE OPEN HEARTH STOVE. “Modern fire- 
to operate 400 tillable acres in Central N.Y. place stove usable as either a fireplace or 
CEE P = ier eatai Fingerlakes area. Large house on farm avail- efficient heater with unique draft control. 
oe ie on Seale 4 oe ae able. Profit sharing plan in addition to Double lined steel back and refractory con- 
rome jaa DEG “Woode, Roe 1070. Lebaner, salary can be worked out. Call 607/387-6042. crete base construction make this a_reason- 
Waceouea: 65536. ; a j uy. 5 SEMI-RETIRED LADY will share nice home ably priced, durable unit. Easily installed, 
———— = on Long Island with retired gentleman in this stove includes grate and fitted fire- 
GREENHOUSES exchange for light duties. Driver’s license screen. Black Iron Stove Works, Lansing, 
Tate pclae eral Rte oS rey required. Write Box 369-HS, Ithaca, N.Y. N.Y. 14882. Phone 607/533-4266, 
GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 14850. SuaEN Bee Ay - new at cast 
oe B epsee Pe. Propide ae RD ONESN WANTED: Non drinker, ee Abeta rest ‘be poked up wie store $950.00. 
52406. 3 : 25-45, married, to manage 180 dairy cow op- Empire Stove Co., 795 Broadway, Albany, 

: eration. References and reason for leaving N.Y. 12207 
present job required. Degree in agriculture Ree 7 Tiare aeRRae ET De ee 
HAY & STRAW helpful, not necessary. Good salary, housing SE As eas 60 Hse Soe 
— = ee oe eS ESAT and possible incentive plan. Central N.Y. structions, Unique holiday gi ldea: nly 
QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds State. Reply Box 869-HT, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850, $6.98 plus 50¢ handling, Order today: Bee- 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Lay ES jay’s, 223 Bay 32nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 11214, 


(201) 449-1888. 


ALL GRADES OF HAY and straw, 
or trailer. Phone 518/734-4422 - 
Maplecr est, Nie 12454. 


HAY FOR SALE, First cutting alfalfa mix- 
ed and second cutting alfalfa. Beautiful 
color. John B. and Morton Adams, R.D. #1, 
Sodus, N.Y. 148 ee Route #88 4 miles from 
Sodus. Phones 5/483-6637 or 315/483-9272. 


HAY FOR Sar = all “grades ‘delivered from 
Central New York. When writing give tele- 


by truck 
Stewarts, 


phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Ine., P.O. Box 227, Fort Plain, 
NGY22133395 





HELP WANTED 

SALES. REPRESENTATIVE - Due to rapid 
expansion, solid well established company of- 
fers unlimited opportunity for an active am- 
bitious man to sell well known, high quality 
products to farmers. Agricultural background 
and knowledge of livestock essential. Must 
have suitable transportation and willing to 
work full time starting on a liberal commis- 
sion basis. Earning potential unlimited and 
attractive beneficial package offered. Send 
brief resume on past experience. Please in- 
clude telephone number to General Sales 
Manager, P.O. Box 29, Waverly, New -York 
14892. An equal opportunity employer. 











PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIA N— Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 


liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 
call: Eastern <A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 


Artificial Insemination Cooperative, Inc. 
YOUR EXOTICS HEADQUARTERS 
Semen is now available 

from these Exotic Beef Breeds: 


Simmental 
Maine-Anjou 
Limousin 
Chianina 


Murray-Grey 


Eastern A.|. Co-op. is the 


exclusive distributor in New 
York and New England for 
semen from: 


NEW BREEDS INDUSTRIES: INC. 
Contact your local Eastern 
Professional Technician for 

semen price and pedigree 
information, or write to 


Eastern A.|. Co-op., Inc. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, New York 14850 
Phone 607-272-3660 









GOLDEN GIRL 


8 Moreton Farm 


30 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


Is your present income down, due 
to farm and ranch income being 
down? We have a way to increase 


your income during this slow per- 
iod. Write today for details. 


§ & J Sales, Inc. 


Box 865 
Sheridan, Wyoming 82801 


L TENDER 
AND PRIVATE 


sales mer. 


Harry Ennis, 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full-time 


Says 


field representative - salesmen. 
Guaranteed income, training pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


MAPLE SYRUP 





FOR CHRISTMAS: Pie Maple Loeran Gal. 
$12.95, % gal. $6.95, quart $3.95. Maple 
cream - 5#¢ $8.50, 2# $4.50, four 1+ box- 
es maple sugar $9.50. Four 1# brick $6.95 
- prepaid 38rd zone. Cook’s, East Freetown, 
INEYG eal SOD. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12- 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RM, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


FREE INFORMATION on how to remove 
from your water supply - iron, rust, bacteria, 
sediment, tastes, odors, other harmful im- 
purities. Proven system. Economical opera- 
tion. Write: Samcor, Inc., 836-Q West 79th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


TTT TESS IIS 








EARLY..HEAVY YIELDS. . DELICIOUS 


A wonderful 
by Harris Seeds. 
buttery-yellow color. Extra-early and yields abun- 
dantly over a long season. Delightful quality. 


new summer squash, developed 
Slim, uniform shape; bright 


SEND 


ror FREE 1975 CATALOG 


Straight-forward descriptions and hundreds of 
illustrations of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
Rochester, N.Y. 14624 








FOR SALE OR RENT - 


607/656-4568 or 





WHITE ASH LOGS 
WANTED 


TOP PRICES PAID 
FOR INFORMATION CONTACT 


ELLENVILLE WOOD NOVELTY CO. INC. 
P.O. Box 147 Ellenville, New York 12428 
Phone (914) 647-5600 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


DOOR OPENER - Electric door opener for 
milk house, milking parlor, holding pens or 
barnlot. Opens and closes doors with the 
touch of a button, gentle yet positive. Ask 
your local Agway for details. 


“USED CON 








CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596, 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44008. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 988, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 thru TD2b6; Oliver, Wit 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
earriages. “If not ‘listed; ask ‘for it!’ 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 








AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


TRACTOR & COMBINE PARTS: We have the 
best available and the largest inventory in the 
U.S. We ship almost anywhere. Call/Write: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage, Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187. Phone 507/372- 2911. 


1500 GALLON VACUUM Manure spreader - 
Badger. Tandem wheels. New November 1973. 
Phone 60 te 532- 8888. 


“PORTA-PUMP”. Operates on 2D Gell bat- 
teries. Up to 11 hours of’ portable pumping. 
Very handy pump. Many uses around the 
home and farm. Details: P. W. Hammond, 
Inc., Dept. 2, 166 Natchez St., Collierville, 
Tenn. 38017. 


WANTED: USED POTATO MACHINERY. 
One each, cutter, planter, hiller, digger, 
sorter. Claude Cook, Prospect Farm, Stam- 
ford, New York 12167. 607/652-7818. 


SUNSET BULK MILK TANKS (new). Price 
includes tank, compressors, automatic wash- 
er fob factory. 800 gal., $4030.00; 1,000 gal., 





$5090.00; 1,250 gal., $5888.00. Modern Dairy 
Equipment, Ine., Box 125, Arcade, N.Y. 
14009. 716/492-1693. 





25 new and used 
4-W-D Steiger, Muir-Hill, County, 65 to 320 
horsepower. Over 75 new and used, Ford ete. 
2-W-D. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales Inc., 
Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 16415. 
Phone 814/474- 5811. 

FOR SALE: TRUCKS - 
plus, 4-wheel drive. Duryea Motors, Brock- 
port, ENE 14420. 716/638-6388. 

NEW ROCK-PICKER. Beautiful Anderson 
model with hydraulic lift, big capacity used 
exactly 4 hours, condition brand-new. Save 
$500.00 on fast-sale price of $4000.00. Call 
607/656-8768. 


HORSE, Stock & flatbed 
Dean Sawyer, Rte. 98, Attica, N.Y. 
Phone 716/591-1753. 





Government sur- 


oS LY LUN Ges ples 
trailers. 
14011. 









NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





FOR SALE: G. H. GRIMM evaporator, 5x14, 
wood-fired, complete - hood, stainless steel] 
syrup pans. Excellent condition. 518/529- 
Code 

CATERPILLAR REPAIRS fast, economical, 
dependable. Syracuse Tractor Co., 


LaFayette, 
N.Y. 18084. Phone 315/475-0593 - Home: 
315/677-9251. 


SAVE ON YOUR 1975 
New or used equipment. 26 - 104 HP diesel 
tractors. Crawler wheel and 4-wheel eos 
at low price. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
N.Y. 14424. 315/394-3413. Massey - Long - 
Lamborghini & Belarus. 


FOR SALE: Crawler Loaders - Cat i933 955, 
977, TD340 w/4 & 1 bucket; crawlers - 
TD9B, HD11, T3840, D6, D8, Case 800 w/4 
way blade; backhoes - Int. 3616; rubber tire 
loaders - 1% to 12 yds. All machines good 
operating. Ben Lombardo Equipment, RD 6 
Box 69E, Sinking Spring Reaeuie): PA, 
19608. 215/678-1999 - no answer 15/944- TL, 
85 H.P. COLLECTOR’S ITEM - one eylinder 


working gas engine. $1500.00. John Dudar, 
Box 220) ee Memtow ny. NGM, ob 41 O tonm ees seer eae 


NEW 0O.E.M. POTATO Harvesters, l-row, 
Bulk or bagger. Emil Boldt Jr., Ine., Or- 
chard Park, N.Y. 14127. 


WANTED: 16” single bottom plow, 3 
hitch. John Bernstine, 


Re Seecalie 
Penna, 17771. 


WANTED: USED double four or six milking 
parlor and a thousand gallon bulk milk 
cooler. Richard Abbott, King NEY 
13081. Phone 315/364-7721. 


WOOD SPLITTERS - 
ding winches, chain 

and Alaskan sawmills. 
sories, Files, oil, saws, 
eutter’s headquarters. 
LZ ands 283 
315/896-2217. 


equipment needs, 


8 ~ point 
Trout Run, 


Ferry, 


“chippers, skid- 
saws, lumber makers 
All type of acces- 
chains, wedges. Wood 
Dan Hudon Sales, Rt. 
Barneveld, N.Y. 13304. Phone 


wood. 


ee 


CHAIN SAW 





SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKET 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below We'll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You’ll get brand 
new, professional-quality products, GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK. This is 
limited-time offer for new customers only. 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 


10” to 12” — $11.25 21” to 24” — $17.75 

13” to 14” — $12.25 25” to 28” — $19.75 

15” to 16” — $13.25 29” to 32” — $22.25 

17” to 20” — $15.50 33” to 36” — $24.25 

Add $1.00 for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 

Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 


LAP PENMAN j710. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, PA 16512 
2008 E. 33rd Street 
Phone (814) 453-4481 

FREE CATALOG — For big savings on other size 


chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipment, 
saw parts and accessories— PLUS DISCOUNTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 

Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 43073-HD 


Middletown, Ky. 40243 





NURSERY STOCK 


FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. Large 
selection of standard and dwarf fruit trees. 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries and 


others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, orna- 
mentals, flower and vegetable seeds, berries, 
grapes. Kelly Bros., 907 Maple St., Dansville, 
N.Y. 14487. 





STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size Apples, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Pears, Cherries, Apricots, Plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark  Bro’s., 
D105C4, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


1975 NURSERY CATALOG - 1,000 nursery 
items (many unusual). Fruits, shrubs, trees, 
seedlings, grafts, Bonsai, terrariums. Seeds 
(tree-vegetable-lawn). Growers’ supplies. 
Books, tools, pots. Many, many other items. 


Mellinger’s, North Lima 27, Ohio 44452. 
PESTICIDES 


RAT & MOUSE BAIT. Agway Duocide bait 
available in easy to use packets of kibbled 
grain and a concentrate for mixing with feed. 
Anticcazulant type like professionals use for 
positive control. Available at your local 
Agway. 








REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 861, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE - farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement places. 


Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nelsonia, 
Virginia 23414. 














CTEXCET EY THE TOTAL FRANCHISE 


e FEED PROCESSING 
e GRAIN DRYING 


Jules Robbins 
CONTACT: Mix-Mill, Inc. 


Bluffton, Indiana 46714 


e GRAIN HANDLING 
e GRAIN STORAGE 


TCM 
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REAL ESTATE 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holidays edi- 
tion of country property! Over 5,400 new 
properties described, pictured - land, farms, 
homes, businesses - recreation, retirement. 
Selected best thruout the U.S.! 74 years’ 
service - 670 offices, 41 states coast to coast. 
Mailed free from the world’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 





ROOM & BOARD 


ROOM & BOARD by widow with nice home 
in the country. Box 512, Mill Rift, Pa. 18340. 


SALES HELP WANTED 


AN OHIO OIL CO. offers plenty of money 
plus cash bonuses, fringe benefits to mature 
individual in your area. Regardless of ex- 
perience, airmail V. B. Read, Pres., Ameri- 
Cane Co., Box 696, Dayton, Ohio 
45401. 











SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED - MAN CONTACT service sta- 
tions. Long needed invention. Full or part 
time. Huge profits. Write Cyclo Mfg., 3841 
Eudora, Dept. 100, Denver, Colorado 80207. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in ecarload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 


BALED SHAVINGS DELIVERED - 
load. Call Clifford Hay, Cobleskill, 
518/234-7165. 











truck- 
N.Y. 


SEEDS 


FREE SEED CATALOG ~- OColorfully  il- 
lustrated pages. Order selected hybrids direct 
from your Seedway Seedsman. Home and 
market garden seeds, vegetables, flowers. 
Seedway, Inc., #1264, Hall N.Y. 14463. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24. styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


DAIRY FARMER, MARRIED, 28 years old; 
experienced, desires to find an elderly couple 
seeking retirement or partnership, and _ in- 
terested in locating a strong, willing and 
eager young man. Write Ronald Neale, RD 
+2, Walton, New York 13856. 

YOUNG MAN, 22 years old, wishes very 
much to work on dairy farm - anywhere in 
New England or New York. Wants to be 
more than just a hired hand. Very eager 
and willing to work very hard. Call or write 
Roger A. Wilcox, Castle Green Apts., Marsh- 
field, Mass. 02050. 617/837-1809. 

POSITION WANTED on beef or dairy farm. 
Experience, references. 16 year old willing 
to work. Require two bedroom house or 
eet: M. E. H., Box 150, Stanley, N.Y. 














STRAWBERRIES 





YOU CAN GROW 
DELICIOUS & 





STRAWBERRIES 


WRITE NOW — FREE 52-PAGE BOOKLET 


Strawberries are easy to grow—so delicious to 
pick and eat, dewy fresh from your own garden. 
Also an easy-to-sell extra money crop. We’re the 
country’s largest strawberry plant specialists — in 
business for 89 years. Write for our new free book- 
let describing best varieties, growing methods. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY Strawberry Specialists 


175 Strawberry, Salisbury, Maryland 21801 










& Planting Guide 


Lists over 30 virus-free varieties. Also lists 
® blueberries, raspberries, grapes, asparagus 
ss and azaleas. 


BRITTINGHAM sans ! 


Dept A.5 Salisbury, MD 21801 # 






Name 








j Address. 





t 
i 
i 
City, State, Zip £ 









ER SY NA oe 
CATALOG 


Describes and illustrates 30 varieties, 
all virus-free, fully guaranteed. Choose 
plants suited to your taste, use and 
locale. Follow easy growing instruc- 
tions. Send today! 


Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 


WER 


5 
BROS., INC. Dept. 29, Salisbury, Md. 21801 1 

! 
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EXPERIENCED, WELIL-EDUCATED young 
man desires permanent position on dairy 
farm with possibilities. of partnership. Write 
to Box 369-HV, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
FORMER FARM OWNER of independent 
means seeks room and board in exchange for 
chores. Write: Paul Allen, 34 Trinity Place, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 10805. 

ESTATE OR FARM POSITION - Resume on 
request. Charles Estelle, P.O. Box 1066, High 
Springs, Florida 32643. 


SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 

















proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
458138. 

TiRE CHAINS 
TIRE CHAINS for farm tractors, ears, 


trucks, graders; also load binders and binder 
chains, heavy duty - low prices. Prompt 
shipment. Freight prepaid on shipments over 
$250. Write for chain catalog. Phone orders 
collect 901/527-5601. Southern Parts Corp., 
Box 7035, Memphis, Tenn. 381 


TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 
ing. 3 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 








YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





TRAVEL 





ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED TO BUY 


OLD ANTIQUE GUNS wanted. E. W. Galvin, 
Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., Springfield, N.J. 
07081. 


WANTED: HORSE DeGARTSS ae carriages, 
coaches - any condition. W. Dreyer, Box 182, 
Far Hills, N.J. 07981. 


WANTED: NATURAL COLOR barn siding, 
hand hewn beams, square barn lanterns, wide 
curly maple and cherry wood. State price. 
I. M. Wiese, Main St., Southbury, Conn. 
06488. Phone 203/264-5309. 


TRACTORS - FORD, FARMALL CUB, Fer- 
guson and equipment. Any condition. Write or 
phone giving details and price. Richard Kay. 
R.D. #1, Box 102, Mechanieville, N.Y. 12118. 
Phone 518/899-4961. 


BUYING anything made of gold, silver! 
Jewelry! Free 














Coins! information! Metal- 
lurgy, Box 338009-AA, Charleston, S.C. 29407. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


SEWING VALUES - Better quality nylon 
polyester zippers. Colors white, black, navy, 
red and natural. 7-inch, 3 for $1.00; 20-inch, 
6 for $3.00. Felt ends assorted colors and 
sizes, 1 lb. $3.00, 2 lbs. $5.00.. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sacks Remnant Shop, Monti- 
cello, N.Y. 12701. 


CHRISTMAS COOKIE CUTTERS! Cherry- 
red, non-toxie polystyrene. Tiny hole 
for hanging on tree. Also Mother Goose 
and Circus-Rodeo patterns. $2.25 set of 9. 
All three sets (27 fascinating cutters!) $6.00. 
Four recipes! Mailmart, Box 2322AA, Pom- 
pano Beach, Florida 33061. 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 lbs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 

















MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Dunean Ray, Waseca, Minn. 560938. 


LINT REMOVER MITTEN - ideal Xmas 
gift. Send $2.00 to Gladstone, Box 192, Cor- 
an NY LNT. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - Great recipes for 
bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 2383-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 








CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Corwill Inter- 
national, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 


WOODEN SNACK SET - a beautiful woven 
wood set consisting of a 6” serving bowl, 
matching serving spoon and six individual 
nut bowls. $2.98 ppd. from RFD Mail Order, 
E. Alstead, N.H. 03602. 


PATCHWORK QUILTS. Traditional designs 
- reasonable prices. Bea Day, Sharon, Ver- 
mont 05065. 








COLDWATER DILL PICKLES! Can in min- 
utes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-5, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

EXCELLENT GIFTS! 30 American made 
“highest quality’? ballpoint pens, $5.00 (post- 
paid). Satisfaction guaranteed! Exclusive 
Products Company, 103 Park Avenue, New 
York, INsY: 10017 


HOW TO MAKE an afghan quilt with little 
cest! Complete instructions $1.50: Mrs. Syl- 
via E. Pye, 715 Pitman Avenue, National 
Park, New Jersey 08063. 


WEAVE RUGS - Make good profits! No ex- 
perience necessary! For complete catalog, 
samples, and low prices on warps, fillers, 
looms, parts, ete. send 25¢. If you have loom, 
advise make, weaving width please. OR. Rug 
Company, Dept. X427, Lima, Ohio 45802. 





Brownouts 
and you 


Whether you know it or not, 
mandatory voltage reduction to the 
tune of 3 percent has been ordered 
by the New York State Public Ser- 
vice Commission. Similar practices 
are in effect in other states, You are 
getting less than 120 or 240 volts of 
electricity for light, heat or mechan- 
ical uses. Lights shine less brightly 
and heating elements take longer 
to “heat up.” 

While we'd all agree that we can 
live with 116-234 volts instead of 
the standard 120-240 volts, we’re 
not all that familiar with some pos- 
sible consequences. Better read and 
remember these precautions: 


Motored Appliances 


Water pumps, refrigerators, fur- 
nace blowers and the like run on 
demand — whether you're awake or 
asleep, at home or away. What’s 
more, they have to use a certain 
number of volts to get the job done. 
Reduced voltage (which can be 
even further reduced at home by 
overloaded wiring) causes these 
motors to draw additional amperes 
in order to get sufficient volts. Extra 
amperes create heat in the windings. 
Too much heat and — you guessed 
it — the motor burns out. 


Built-in Protection 


That is, unless your motors hap- 
pen to have built-in protection de- 
vices .. . automatic switches that dis- 
connect the power. In such motors, 
a reset button can be pushed once 
the motor cools. (Particularly true 
of furnace blowers.) 

Protected motors being the mi- 
nority that they are, however, be 
extra wary of any old motors you 
have or those you are unsure of, 
especially if voltage reduction goes 
to 5 percent or more. If you hear a 
motor “growling,” disconnect it by 
pulling the cord or throwing a 
switch. Chances are the motor is 
stalling due to lightning, overload 
or reduced voltage. Wait for the 
full (or legally reduced) voltage to 
return before turning it back on. 

If you have several motors, turn 
them back on one at a time to avoid 
a surge of power demand that will 
blow fuses or throw circuit break- 
ers. If you've needed more or better 
wiring in your home or barn, now 
is the time to get it. 

As Bill Menzi, Finger Lakes dairy 
specialist who contributed _ this 
helpful information, says, “Don’t 
let your ‘brownout’ become a ‘black- 
out’ or ‘fireup.’ ” 





DOWN THE LINE 
by Donna Evleth 


I’m making progress in the line. 

I’m almost there, just doing fine, 

And some official then decrees 

“This line is closed, next window 
please.”’ 





Funk’s is a Brand Name: 
Numbers Identify Varieties 
FUNK SEEDS 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
International Headquarters 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 
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: Burpee’s New 
1975 Catalog 
Catalog 


Build Your 


Future 
With 
Funk's 


| G-Hybrids 





FUNK’S 


Ada 





A.H. HOFFMAN 


SEEDS, INC. . 


Landisville, Pa. 17538 


The limitation of warranty 
and remedy on the tag 
attached to each bag of Funk’s 


G-Hybrid sold is a part of 
the terms of sale thereof. 
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~ For Your Herds’ 4% 
Winter Health Problems * 


DR. NAYLOR TEAT DILATORS... 


gently keep sore teats open and in natu- 
ral shape. Promote free milk flow. Act 
medicinally. Slowly release Sulfathiazole 
for prolonged antiseptic action that 
speeds healing. Super-soft, chenille- 
wrapped Dr. Naylor Dilators are hand 
finished and individually packaged by 
people who know and care about the 
dairy business. 

Large Package (40 Dilators) ... $1.75 


DR. NAYLOR UDDER BALM... 


the soft, effective antiseptic ointment 
for sore udders and teats. Adheres longer, 
relieves soreness, reduces congestion, 
softens bruised and chapped udders, 
heals sore teats. Like all Dr. Naylor prod- 
ucts, Udder Balm was developed by a 
practicing veterinarian for use in his own 
herd. Available at drug, farm and feed 
stores or mailed post-paid: H. W. Naylor 
Co., Morris, N. Y. 13808. Dept. AA12. 

9-0z. Tin... $1.35 









-FREE | 


Featuring new, ex- 
citing vegetable and 
flower varieties for % 
the home gardener. man 
The new 164-page Burpee Garden Catalog 
is yours free. It is a comprehensive plant- 
ing and growing guide, with over 1400 
vegetables, flowers, fruits, shrubs, trees, 
and garden aids. Plus many helpful hints 
from Burpee’s horticulture experts on how 
to have a better, more productive garden. 
Send for your free copy of Burpee’s Cata- 
log today. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 6105 Burpee Bldg., Warminster, 
PA 18974; or Clinton, 1A 52732; or Riverside, CA 92502 

(Please write to nearest address) 
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GET DEPENDABLE STANDBY 
ELECTRICAL POWER 
WITH 


PTO DRIVEN ALTERNATORS 
— 9,000 to 27,000 WATTS 


Clover Alternator With 3-Point 
Carrier. 


When power lines go down, depend- 
able standby electrical power could 
keep it from being disastrous for 
your farm operation. The CLOVER 
alternator provides this emergency 
power in a form as portable as the 
tractor which provides the drive 
power. 


+ Every unit 100% factory tested under 
full load conditions. 

¢ Class F insulation insures dependable 
long life operation. 

+ Exclusive design utilizes 20% more steel 
surface for cooler operation. 


Clover-Line products distributed by: 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


YOUR DAIRY CATTLE 
WOULD BUY THIS UNIT 


—_ 
tie Pathol 


We guarantee it! 


The Sittner Insecticide Applicator- 
Groomer works like a sprayer, a 
backrubber, an oiler—all in one. 


Saves money because it eliminates 
most spraying for pest control. 


Saves production losses of up to 
15% because your cattle treat 
themselves before lice build up and 
cut milk production. 


Saves time because cattle treat 
themselves. And the patented dis- 
pensing method applies insecticide 
only on the animals’ hide when they 


rub. 
Saves replacement costs. The 
Sittner Insecticide Applicator- 


Groomer is warranteed for 5 years. 
All-steel, holds up under heavy use, 
even with six cows rubbing at once. 


Write today for information on our 
full line of products designed to 
make your dairy operation more 
efficient. 
Write: Ed Graham, Asst. Sales Mgr 
Box 865 
Sheridan, Wyoming 82801 


Name 
Address _ 
State ata 


S ittner/ FR 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
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Mexico..... 
(Continued from page 25) 


Caribbean Cruise 


Before going to Mexico with us, 
there’s plenty of time to join our 
Caribbean Cruise from February 17 
through 28. Our ship is the SS Fed- 
erico C. of the Costa Line and has 
every convenience and facility for 
enjoyment that a cruise ship could 
possibly offer. 

The cruise includes seven of the 
most fascinating ports of call in the 
Caribbean —San Juan in Puerto 
Rico, St. Thomas, Martinique, La 
Guaira (port city for Caracas), Aruba, 
Cartagena and Port-au-Prince in 
Haiti. Here is the ideal way to leave 
behind the snow, ice and zero tem- 
peratures of our Northeastern winter 
and relax under warm sunny skies, 
as you cruise from one beautiful 
tropical island to another Don't 
miss it! 





GARDEN TALK..... 
(Continued from page 26) 


Please tell me what care it needs.” 

Answer — The flowering maple or 
parlor plant is so-called because the 
leaves are maple-shaped. Its real 
name is Abutilon, and it’s one of the 
nicest house plants we have. It is 
cultivated for its colorful foliage 
and blossoms, which are showy, 
bell-shaped and hollyhock-like, in 
colors of white, yellow, salmon, 
orange, pink or red. 

The plant grows fast and needs to 
be transferred to larger pots from 
time to time. Prune the plant. as it 
grows, to encourage symmetrical 
growth. Grow in a light, sunny win- 
dow. Soil should be equal parts of 
sand, peat and loam. Keep it uni- 
formly moistened at all times. Start 
new plants from seeds in winter or 
spring, or you can take cuttings at 
any time and root in plain tap water, 
peat or perlite. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


A few issues ago, we published a 
letter concerning the availability of 
small cream separators. Since then, 
several people have written that they 
have such an item: 

William Swatos 

P. O. Box 553 

West Milford, New Jersey 07480 

Clair Hoffman 

R.D. #1 

Schnecksville, Pennsylvania 18078 

Herbert Gillett 

P. O. Box 64 

Lee Center, New York 13363 

River Bend Farm 

RD #2, Box 37 

Uxbridge, Massachusetts 01569 


Holidays 
(Continued from page 24) 


about. Ready-to-eat snacks can take 
a bigger chunk of the food budget 
than they deserve in relation to the 
food value they provide in the diet. 
Still, a reasonable amount of such 
munchables are fun, and the cost can 
be kept down by making your own 
Party Mix. This recipe is old — well, 
at least middle-aged, but perhaps 
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The Song of the Lazy Farmer 










Ato oy Vj (A, 
eons el 
Why do so many folks today grab 
any chance to get away from home? 
They act like it’s a crime if they 
aren't gone ‘bout half the time. 
Again my neighbor’s headed south, 
and Jane Mirandy’s down in mouth 
because she, too, can’t pack her 
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clothes and find some place where 
warm breeze blows. They seem to 
think that they must roam to hunt 
things they can’t find at home, like 
warmth and friends and happiness 
and time off from all work and stress, 
Like animals without much sense, 
they eye the grass across the fence 
and think its green is twice as bright 
before they ever take a bite. 

Well, I don’t think you need to 
run away from home to have some 
fun. If home life’s what it ought 
to be, it’s full of joyfulness and glee; 
no other place can be as warm, how- 
ever cold the outside storm, and 
where can friendship be as strong 
as in a fam’ly full of song? The only 
hunting I have done is with my 
trusty dog and gun, ‘cause I know 
I could never find a life of any better 
kind than right here where the home- 
fire burns; and though Mirandy some- 
times yearns to travel, she admits 
that she for once can’t disagree with 
me. 





some of our readers are not. 


CEREAL PARTY MIX 
1% cup butter or margarine 
1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
Few drops Tabasco sauce 
1 12-14 oz. can salted mixed nuts 
1 cup short, thin pretzel sticks 
4 cups unsweetened ready-to-eat cereals, 
assorted 
1 teaspoon onion or garlic salt 
1 teaspoon paprika 
Preheat oven to 250° (slow). Melt 
fat in large baking pan in oven. 
Remove pan and stir Worcestershire 
and Tabasco into fat. Stir in nuts 
and pretzels; add cereals and mix 
well. Sprinkle with seasonings; stir. 
Heat, uncovered, in oven for 20 
to 30 minutes, or until light-colored 
cereals begin to brown. Stir every 
10 minutes. Serve warm or cooled. 
Store cooled cereal snack in tightly 
covered containers or plastic bags. If 
snack needs recrisping, reheat in 


slow oven for a few minutes. 


Note: Plain puffed cereals and 
bite-size cereals are good in this 
recipe. 

Cereal party mix makes a good 
present when one is indicated just 
to let the recipient know you are 
thinking of them and wishing them 
well. 


PICKER 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged. 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
PVG ee UM Chee Le 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 
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LADY GODIVA 


WILLMAR SUPER SERIES 
FERTILIZER SPREADERS 


New simple rear end for easy maintenance 
Twin spinner design for spread pattern 


accuracy 
All continuous weld construction 
Stainless ground & conveyor drive chains 


Phenolic flooring » catalyzed epoxy paint 


Extended tongue for easy turning 
Stainless steel skid & rear end 
Stainless steel hopper available 
Flotation type tires 


HARRIS SEEDS 


6 Moreton Farm 


AMAZING... 


A ‘‘NAKED-SEEDED’’ PUMPKIN! 


Hull-less seeds, delightful as snacks, high in pro- 
teins. Small pumpkins produce quantities of seed, 
perfectly delicious raw or roasted... and it’s ‘“‘naked”’ 
seed that requires no tedious shelling. 


SEND 
FOR 


Straight-forward descriptions and hundreds of 
illustrations of the tinest vegetables and flowers. 


FREE 1975 CATALOG 


JOSEPH HARRIS CoO., INC. 
Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


We stock Willmar spreaders & parts 


Manufacturers of world’s most accurate 


lime & fertilizer spreader 
Truck mounted or tractor drawn 


C.U. Stoltzfus Mfg. Inc. 
Morgantown Pa. 19543 215/286-5146 
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INVESTMENT IN LAND has been a good one in recent 
years. Iowa study shows total return from capital appre- 


CSET 
ciation and earnings for 1963-73 were: 19.3% annually 


perfect 
from $1,000 invested in Iowa farmland, 9.8% from the HOSRTIAU LCC ES 
same investment in industrial stocks, and only .6% from ane WOouy 
public utility stocks. Rise in farmland value continues in JEI=I 
Midwest, according to Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
Up 12% in first quarter of 1974, 3% in second quarter, and 
8% in third quarter. Gh Sry 


WE GOOFED in October issue, quoting Vermont dairy balanced blending of selected 
specialist Stew Gibson as recommending a 1:1 grain-to- varieties for better yields 
milk ratio the first 90 days of a cow's lactation. He writes 
that narrowest ratio he recommends is 1:2.5... and he 










_ ALFALFA 


- TIMOTHY 
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Because of its ability to fit a wide range of soil conditions, Hoffman 
All ’Round Formula has risen rapidly in popularity. It’s especially useful 


emphasizes that it is false economy to short-change cows where drainage in the same field may range all the way from good to poor. 
early in lactation. Where chances of alfalfa success are pretty much of a borderline 
Save money by going light on the grain scoop on thie proposition, or where you expect variable performances in different sec- 


tions of the same field — All "Round Formula can be the answer. The 
combination of varieties used offers more disease resistance, hardiness 
and persistent yieldability. No common alfalfas are included, and there 
AGWAY'S sales jumped to $869 million in its most recent are several types of timothy. Excellent 


tailenders! 









; —S 
fiscal year ... and earnings after taxes amounted to 1.7 pote ov eeiaee ence PEI £3 Gy 
i dolla Th Bee tecaTy aot anae go Iai Hoffman All Round Formula is only p 
cents per doltar. e cooperative s aire = one of 14 outstanding blends — each | %& Ae Il ; 
earnings ceiling of 1.75 cents per dollar for its 1974-75 designed to produce bigger crops of \ : HfL 
fiscal year. better forage. Each is formulated to o @ Ge 
enable you to meet your type of soil Cie 


and your management. See your Hoff- 
YEAR-END TAX MANAGEMENT can save tax dollars. man Seed Man. fi 
ee ii | 





Take a preliminary reading of net income in 1974 and make 
decisions regarding early purchase of needed supplies, or 

choose sale dates to throw income into the year of greatest 
tax advantage. 





A. H. Hoffman Seeds, Inc. 


LANDISVILLE (Lancaster Co.), PA. 17538 


EGGS cost an average of 50 cents per dozen to produce in : me 
Pennsylvania’s No. 1 Farm Seed Specialist 


New York State, says Prof. Charles Ostrander of Cornell 
University. Higher feed prices lately have moved feed 
costs up to almost two-thirds of total production cost. 











For Your Next Silo 
Choose Between Two Great Silo 


GRANGE- COROSTONE | 


Ouatity Stave ico ROSTONE SILO CO., INC. 
Construction Box 220 A, Weedsport, N. Y 13166 


1 
! 
: Isend me folders about OSilo Unloaders! 
Long Range Economy eee Silo O Grange oie 
1 Name__ 1 
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"FARM ESTATE AND BUSINESS PLANNING" is name of 
new book available from: Agri Business Publications, 
5520 West Touhy Avenue, Skokie, Illinois 60076. Costs 
$4.95 in paperback. 


RETIREMENT PROGRAMS for self-employed have a new 
upper limit of $7,500 annually that can be charged as 


business expense. 











Highest Profits From ! 
Your Silage — Haylage Aton ess 
11 {ue et ee =: s 2 
MILK IS A ieee a theme oF eer ae advertising © Savebyorderingealy. City Ene! Sane Zip 
program of American Dairy Association. Pre-tests of os. eS eon eee 
these commercials indicate a high level of effectiveness in 3 
the struggle to maintain milk market. When writing advertisers, mention American Agriculturist 


STORING BAGS OF FEED for long periods can be bad 
scene, especially if the bags are the modern non-porous 
ones. Internal moisture can cause spoilage ... or rodents 
can eat up a lot of feed in unprotected area. 







DOUSLE Sealed 
FEED LEVEL in trough not over 1 inch in depth is good S| LOS 


way to save feed on poultry farm. So report Maine GEL OICOR 
specialists and poultrymen. This depth was found adequate High Quality Feed 


for nutrition, but reduced spillage by birds to minimum. RIBSTONE SILOS are con- # Hi. 
structed of steel reinforced * iii. 
concrete staves. Overlapped f 


PEED-GRADE URPA will be in short supply through 1975. || ribstavesaddextra strength @ 


Bulk storage in rodent-proof bin has advantages. 















Model H-120-F 
(120,000 BTU) 


Oil-Fired Space Heaters 


to silo wall — permitting © 
says Fertilizer Institute. Feed-phosphate shortage has double sealing inside and (4 |. e Burns #1 and #2 fuel 
out (inside is smooth ce- {| ; il r kerosen 
eas ed, however. ment brush coated andout- | 4), Oll O e 


side joints are cement 


e Air-scoop design 
pointed). Ribstone exclu- 


e UL approved — rust-proof fuel 





CHICK MORTALITY can be a result of too little light so ang Peer eae aeyetah ' or 
chicks cannot see to find feed and water. Cornell storage service, with mini- 





e High heat safety switch std. 
TUDOR & JONES, INC. 


Rt. 31, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 
Send this ad for more information 


mum maintenance. 
@ SILAGE @ HAYLAGE 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
SHELLED CORN 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
EAR CORN 


Get all the Ribstone Facts 


Ribstone Silo Co. of N.Y. 


LACONA, N.Y. 13083 @ PH. 315/ 387-3956 












specialists recommend full light, 24 hours a day, for 


first 7 to 10 days. 
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GRASSHOPPERS on grain crops in western Canada in 1974 
posed greatest threat by that insect in modern times. 
Furadan was applied to two million acres and stemmed the 
icles 
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Sandra Kent--- Champion Pie Baker! 





Be 


Pictured with Mrs. Mary Clute, Committee on Women’s Activities chair- 
man for 1974, are the winners present at State Grange Session when 
their names were announced. They are left to right — front row, Mrs. 
Pauline Pfeffer, Sandra Kent, Mrs. George Conley, Mrs. Mildred Fleming 
and Mrs. Clute; back row, Mrs. Helen Brooks, Mrs. Roy Hoad, Mrs. 


Tressa Spoor and Mrs. Duane Knab. 


Winner No. 1, Sandra 
Kent, had her choice of 
the nine grand prizes 
and chose the Com- 
munity Coffee Service 
which had been given 
by National Grange 
Mutual Insurance Co. 





MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. AN 


~rnunity Coffee Service N 





Pictured in her home 
with the Monarch Elec- 
tric Range is Mrs. Jose- 
phine Hall, second-place 
winner. The range was 
a gift from Malleable 
Iron Range Co. 





by Augusta Chapman, Home Editor 


She celebrated her 16th birthday 
in November, a month after the 
Red Raspberry Pie Contest finals 
were held at State Grange Session 
in Henrietta, New York...she’s a 
junior at Elmira’s Southside High 
School and belongs to its Marching 
Band... and either the fifth or sixth 
pie she had ever baked in her life 
was judged the first-place winner of 
the 49 entries in this year’s AMERICAN 
AcricuLTurist-New York State 
Grange baking contest. 

What young person fits this de- 
scription? Sandra Kent! She’s a mem- 
ber of Olive Branch Grange No. 42 
in Schuyler County. 

The Jesse Kents of 931 Sycamore 
Street in Elmira are an active Grange 
family. Sandy came up_ through 
Junior Grange and joined Subordi- 
nate three years ago. Apparently 
they put her right to work, for she’s 
serving her third term as Lecturer. 
Also, Mr. Kent has been Master of 
Olive Branch Grange for four years. 

Sandy’s mother, her aunt (Mrs. 
John Bailey) and Sandy all entered 
their local pie contest. This was the 
first time Sandy had ever baked a 
pie, and it scored higher than her 
mother’s or aunt’s. By the way, Mrs. 
Bailey won third-place honors in 
our 1963 Gingerbread Contest. 
Sandy won the Pomona contest with 
her second pie, baked a couple more 
during the summer and then two 
pies for the state finals, sending the 
better looking one. 

As the No. 1 winner, Sandra had 
her choice of the nine grand prizes 
and selected the Community Coffee 
Service which was a gift from Na- 
tional Grange Mutual Insurance 
Company. I asked about the choice, 
and she said, “Well of course I never 
expected to win, but figured if I 
should, I wanted something to keep 
always and remember the contest.” 
I like her reasoning. At sixteen, I 
imagine I’d have thought of all the 
pretty new clothes the $250.00 cash 
award would buy! 

Sandra also received $20.00 from 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the $3.00 
entry prize which State Grange 
gives to each county winner entering 
the finals, and the following grocery 
prizes awarded all top ten winners: 

A case of Blue Boy vegetables 
from Curtice-Burns Foods, a Trea- 
sure Chest Dairylea Cheese assort- 
ment from Dairylea Cooperative, 
Inc., a gift package of General Foods 
products from General Foods Kitch- 
ens and two boxes of Sterling Table 
Salt from International Salt Com- 
pany. 

Judges for the baking contest 
finals were two Rochester women, 
Mrs. Florence Bolton and Mrs. 
Eleanor Vanderbeck, and Mrs. 
Georgiana Broadbent from West 


Henrietta. They worked nearly six 
hours, tasting and scoring each pie 
individually. We appreciate the 
excellent job they did. 


Second-place Winner 

Mrs. Josephine Hall of Dansville 
Grange in Livingston County was 
found to be Winner No. 2. She chose 
the beautiful Monarch Electric 
Range, given by Malleable Iron 
Range Company of Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, as her grand prize. This 
replaced a gas range she had used 
for many, many years. She also re- 
ceived $15.00 from AmeERIcAN Acri- 
CULTURIST, $3.00 from State Grange 
and the grocery prizes. 

Mrs. Hall told me this was the 
first AA-Grange baking contest she 
had entered; she baked just three 
pies — one for her local contest, one 
for the county competition and the 
one she sent to Henrietta. Since 
Mrs. Hall did not get to State Grange 
to have her picture taken, we are 
indebted to Duane Kysor, Master of 
Livingston Pomona Grange, for the 
picture on this page. 


Winner No. 3 

Third-place winner was Mrs. 
Pauline Pfeffer, an enthusiastic 
Granger from Cattaraugus County. 
Her grand prize was the $250.00 
cash award, a gift from Agway Inc. 
She received $14.00 in cash, plus 
the grocery prizes. 

Pauline baked seven red raspberry 
pies on Thursday. After picking out 
the best looking one for the finals, 
several of the others went to the 
turkey dinner Dayton Grange was 
having that weekend. She always 
enters the Grange baking contests, 
but this is the first time she’s been 
a high winner. 

Mrs. Pfeffer lives on a 300-acre 
dairy farm, and her 90-year old 
father lives with her. She has four 
grown children. A Granger for about 
20 years, Pauline served as a dele- 
gate to State Grange the year she 
joined. She was a Junior Deputy in 
Cattaraugus County for ten years. 


Ath and 5th-Place Winners 


As so often happens, Mrs. George 
Conley, Winner No. 4 from Oneida 
County, had a hectic time getting 
her entry ready for the state finals. 
She has five children and one had 
been ill, needing extra attention. 
Finally late’ Thursday night, Mrs. 
Conley was able to make her pie. 
She said, “I had time to make just 
one and that had to be it!” Appar- 
ently it was a good one. 

The Conleys also live on a dairy 
farm but have been Grangers for 
only a year. Mrs. Conley’s prizes 
were the Singer Vacuum Cleaner 
given by New York State Grange, 
$11.00 in cash and the groceries. 
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TOP WINNERS 
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Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
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Miss Sandra Kent, Olive Branch Grange, Schuyler County 
Mrs. Josephine Hall, Dansville Grange, Livingston County 

Mrs. Pauline Pfeffer, Dayton Grange, Cattaraugus County 
Mrs. George Conley, Seiferts Corners Grange, Oneida County 
Helen Brooks, Bangor Grange, Franklin County 

Roy Hoad, Newark Grange, Wayne County 

Dora Farnsworth, Chili Grange, Monroe County 

Charm Dinsmore, Fayette Grange, Seneca County 

Susan Morrison, Delhi Grange, Delaware County 

Fred Eckert, Clintondale Grange, Ulster County 

Elnora Freeman, Chemung Grange, Chemung County 
Mrs. Arlie Mix, North Barton Grange, Tioga County 

Mrs. Tressa Spoor, Hamptonburgh Grange, Orange-Rockland County 


14. Mrs. Thelma Erbin, Petries Corners Grange, Lewis County 


15. Mrs. 
16. Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
19. Mrs. 
. Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
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Fifth-place winner, Mrs. Helen 
Brooks, is a member of Bangor 
Grange in Franklin County. She 
picked the raspberries for her pie 
in Canada and thought that quite 
appropriate; Franklin County is in- 
ternationally minded and sponsors 
Maple Leaf Grange whose members 
live in the Province of Quebec. The 
Anscomatic Camera, a gift from 
GAF Corporation, went to Mrs. 
Brooks. 

It’s easy for the Brooks to attend 
Grange meetings — they live in the 
Grange Hall! There are four children, 
three in college and one still in high 
school. I remarked that Mrs. Brooks 
probably had lots of experience 
baking pies for four young people 
and she said, “Actually, they’re all 
pretty good cooks themselves, even 
the boys!” 


Winner No. 6 
Wayne County's Mrs. Roy Hoad 
was the 6th-place winner. Mrs. 
Hoad came in fourth in our 1969 
Yeast Bread Contest and 10th in 
the Doughnut Contest. She is looking 
forward to using the Singer Sewing 
Machine which was given by State 
Grange; her old treadle machine is 
49 years old. The Hoads are retired 
dairy farmers but still live on the 
farm which their son operates. They 
' will celebrate their 50th anniversary 
next March. 


Double Trouble 

The old adage, “When it rains, 
it pours,” was certainly true for Mrs. 
Dora Farnsworth, winner No. 7 


Third-place winner, Mrs. 
Pauline Pfeffer, chose 
the $250 cash award 
given by Agway, Inc., 
_as her grand prize. 
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Donald Olsen, Union Grange, Ontario County 

Mildred Mosher, Corinth Grange, Saratoga County 
Celestia Abbott, Cuba Grange, Allegany County 

Evelyn Delamarter, Georgetown Grange, Madison County 
Frank Ruparshek, Hartwick Grange, Otsego County 
Duane Knab, Barre Grange, Orleans County 

Mildred Fleming, Champion Grange, Jefferson County 
Harold Richardson, Liberty Grange, Sullivan County 

Mrs. William Hadlock, Hammond Grange, St. Lawrence County 
. Mrs. John Orton, Stanford Grange, Dutchess County 

. Mrs. Julia Osbeck, South Cortland Grange, Cortland County 


from Monroe County. She had told 
me she was leaving for California 
because a son was critically ill, so 
would not be able to come to State 
Grange. 

After I had announced the win- 
ners, someone told me the Farns- 
worth car was sideswiped on the 
way to the airport. Mrs. Farnsworth 
suffered two broken ribs and had 
to continue the trip by herself; her 
husband was more seriously injured 
and remained behind in a hospital. 

We hope the fact that she was a 
high winner in the contest and re- 
ceived the lovely set of Samsonite 
Luggage from Farmers and Traders 
Life Insurance Company will bring 
Mrs. Farnsworth a bit of happiness 
when she returns. 

Mrs. Charm Dinsmore of Seneca 
County was the eighth-place winner 
and received the Panasonic Blender 
from International Multifoods. 

Coming in ninth was Mrs. Susan 
Morrison of Delaware County. Her 
grand prize was the Princess Corn 
Popper, a gift from International 
Salt Company. 


Many People Helped 

Mrs. Mary Clute, chairman of the 
State Grange Committee on Women’s 
Activities, and I directed the Red 
Raspberry Pie Contest through the 
year. We were assisted by two other 
members of the State Committee, 
Mrs. Marion Hoffman and Mrs. Opal 
Sprague, also by hundreds of Pomona 
and Subordinate Committee mem- 
bers. 











Winner No. 4 was Mrs. 
George Conley. She re- 
ceived the Singer Clean- 
er from New York State 
Grange. 


pet ee 
Singer Powermaster 
~ Cleaner f : 


Mrs. Helen Brooks, 
fifth-place winner, took 
home the Pocket Cam- 
era which was given 
by GAF Corporation. 





c cpance 


Winner No. 6, Mrs. Roy 
Hoad, chose the Singer 
Machine for her grand 
prize. This was also a 
gift from New York 
State Grange. 


Singer Portable 


Sewing Machine 





Three judges worked six hours scoring the pies. They are (left to right) 


Mrs. Georgiana Broadbent, Mrs. Eleanor Vanderbeck and Mrs. Florence 
Bolton. 
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Sandra Kent’s Red Raspberry Pie 


stir together) and add to well in the 
flour mixture. Stir with fork until 
well mixed. Roll out between waxed 
paper. 

Drain berries into a pan. Add 
cornstarch and sugar; cook until 
mixture becomes thick. Take off 
stove and add berries. Pour into pie 
shell. Add top crust and bake at 
350 for 40 minutes. 

Editor’s Note—This recipe is 
printed just as Sandra submitted it 
with her pie at the contest finals. 
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Crust 
2 cups flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
% cup Crisco oil 
% cup milk 
Filling 
2 10 oz. pkgs. frozen red raspberries 
2 tablespoons cornstarch (heaping) 
% cup sugar 
Measure flour in mixing bowl and 
add salt. Make a “well” in the mid- 
dle. Measure oil and milk (do not 


and Nonsense 





Farm News, Notes 


FARM-ORIENTED 


One of the most farm-oriented 
communities we have ever seen is 
Grand Forks, Nebraska, in the valley 
of the Red River of the North. This 
is an area of extremely fertile land. 
Potatoes have long been a principal 
crop, both for seed and table use, 
and potato chips are now a big item, 
too. The town grew up around the 
offices and storage facilities of the 
potato people. Storage cellars around 
the town are also part of the picture 
... more so back when rail shipment 
was more important. 

Sugar beets are also big in the 
valley, and so are sunflowers, both 
for oil and for direct consumption 
by birds and people. They’re har- 
vested with a special head on the 
combines. Spring wheat, durum 
wheat, flax and barley are also basic 
to the economy. 

We were through Grand Forks 
the last week in September, when 
the harvest of all these crops was in 
full swing. Grain and potato com- 
bines moved up and down the main 
streets, truckloads of grain, beets 
and spuds came and went. Farm 
machinery and truck dealerships 
sprawled throughout the community 
(not out in the country), along with 
welding shops to service the farming 
industry. Anyway, it all added up to 
the most farm-oriented place we've 
ever seen. 


PICKUPS 


All through range country, it 
seems, every family has long had a 
pickup truck, whether or not they 
had a car. Two new things struck 
us this fall. A lot of the new pickups 
were four-wheel drives, and all 
seemed capable of getting out on the 
superhighways and rolling as fast as 
any passenger car. 

The other really startling thing 
was the large number of fifth-wheel 
cattle and grain rigs that farmers 
and ranchers are buying. Instead of 
owning a separate truck, they mere- 
ly back their pickup under a fifth 
wheel rig, load up their grain, cattle 
or what have you, and head for mar- 
ket. We saw some jobs with three 
tandem wheels capable of moving 
a lot of stuff. 


THE BIG ONES 


The big wheel-drive tractors (150 
to 250-hp) are sure showing up out 
in the wheat country. It’s a lot better 
business to own one big brute for the 
heavy work, and let two men alter- 
nate on it around the clock, than 
to own two tractors and have two 
men run them daytime only, so farm- 
ers say. 

One 250-hp job was doing some- 
thing we hadn't heard of before. In 
some newly-developed irrigated land 
in west-central Wyoming, there is 
a marl subsoil down about four feet. 
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by Harold Hawley, | | 
Weedsport, New York | 


It holds the moisture there and also 
is too alkaline for alfalfa once the 
roots get to it; seedings only last a 
couple or three years. 

To improve on this, the tractor 
was pulling a breaking tool that runs 
eight feet down and busts a channel 
for the water to go down, taking 
much of the alkalinity with it. The 
next pass across the field was eight 
to ten feet away from the first. That 
big old rig snorted and smoked, but 
walked right along. I guess that with- 
out such power and traction it would 
be impossible to break up that sub- 
soil and really make money growing 
alfalfa. 


SALVAGING THE STALKS 

It’s been a long-time practice in 
the west to turn hogs, cattle or sheep 
into the fields after the corn is 
picked or combined. It still is, but a 
new wrinkle is showing up. Some 
are trailing a rig behind a combine 
to catch whatever comes through — 
husks, leaves, stalks. When full, it 
can be dumped hydraulically. The 
small stacks can then be left in the 
field until time permits hauling them 
to wherever they are offered to the 
livestock. The feed is up out of the 
snow and mud, less is wasted, and it’s 
available even in bad weather. 

Next on the parade are machines 
that cut off and cut up the stalks, 
blow them into a box to be accumu- 
lated, then dumped or stacked for 
later feeding. More of the total plant 
is salvaged with this device than 
with the one attached to the com- 
bine, although both leave some stuff 
in the field. It’s expected that these 
machines will keep enough feed from 
wasting to enable a farm to winter 
through far more cows than they 


could by turning them out into the 
field. 


HORSES 


One hears a lot about the pickup 
replacing the horse in cattle coun- 
try. It seems to me that the pickup 
enables the horse to do more than 
ever. When we were out there, the 
cattle and sheep were being moved 
down from the high-country summer 
ranges. It was common to see sad- 
dled horses being shuttled about in 
pickups or horse trailers, but when 
it came time to collect and move the 
stock, it was done from horseback. 

It was easy to see that help is 
scarce out there, too. A big bunch 
of cattle would be handled by four 
or five riders, partly women and 
children, doing the job as well as 
most men. 


NO MARKET 


Our visit came at the time of year 
when calves normally are sold and 
moved to a feedlot. The price of cat- 
tle was down so much from a year 
earlier that ranchers were reluctant 
to sell. The stock was down where 
it could be looked over and loaded 


on short notice, but the owners were 
holding for a better price. They may 
even decide to winter some of the 
stock themselves if the price con- 
tinues too low to suit them. 

The potential buyers . . . feeders 
who had taken a real beating on last 
year’s calves . . . would come and 
look, then drive off without even 
making an offer. It would be a great 
overstatement to say that no cattle 
were moving, but so great was the 
uncertainty that a lot of people 
stated flatly, “There’s no established 
market this fall, and we just don’t 
know what they'll bring.” 

This uncertainty was being felt 
in the irrigated alfalfa country. Many 
of the big feedlots are custom oper- 
ations, which feed someone else’s 
cattle for a fee. Normally, they con- 
tract and take delivery of their feed 
supplies before weather gets bad. 
Some big lots were either empty, or 
so uncertain about how many they 
would feed that they were cancelling 
their contracts for hay or holding 
off on deliveries . . . just like the 
men who feed their own cattle on 
their own lots. 

You talk about a high-stakes poker 
game! Millions of dollars are in- 
volved in whatever decisions these 
people finally make. 


GEOGRAPHY LESSON 


We always thought of the Con- 
tinental Divide as some place high 
in the mountains where the water 
either went to the Pacific or headed 
east and ended up in the Gulf of 
Mexico via the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi rivers. Guess again! Up in 
North Dakota (Harvey), at an ele- 
vation of only 1675 feet, is also a 
Continental Divide. Here the water 
either heads north . . . eventually to 
go out the Red River of the North, 
or a few lesser streams which flow 
toward Hudson and James Bay .. . 
or south where the tributaries of the 
Missouri River carry it south and 
east. 

Of course, we have the same thing 
here in New York State with waters 
from the Genesee River and the 
Finger Lakes moving out into Lake 
Ontario, the St. Lawrence, and then 
the Atlantic. Near the headwaters 
of the Genesee and the feeder 
streams of the Finger Lakes, other 
little streams are heading off south 
to the Atlantic. Somehow, the term 
“watershed” always seemed to fit 


this situation better than calling 


them a Continental Divide. 


LATE SPRING, DROUTH AND 
EARLY FROST 


Not all sections got hit by all 
three, but there seemed to be a strip 
across Iowa and Indiana and Ohio 
that had hit all the bad numbers. 
In the area where corn hadn’t ma- 
tured enough to make decent strain, 
it had but about one use — to chop 
it and feed it to cattle. As one man 
said, “What do you do with 500 
acres of silage after you get it all 
stored . . . go out and buy some 
cattle, and lose some more money?” 

Just to show that everyone has 
his own special set of problems, we 
got back home to read that the dairy 
co-ops were being criticized for 
negotiating prices above the mini- 
mums! This at the same time that 
the Secretary of Agriculture was 
being petitioned to raise the mini- 


mums. Seems to merely point out the 
need to get pricing formulas that 
work, 


LAND PRICES 


With wheat at high prices for the 
second straight year, the land-price 
boom is on full swing in wheat coun- 
try. One family we talked to were 
very critical of a neighbor who paid 
$200 an acre more for land than it 
had brought just five years earlier. 

They ended the conversation by 
saying they didn’t intend to let him 
get any more land near them, even 
if they had to pay even more to out- 
bid him! At $5 per bushel for wheat, 
this land might be worth such prices. 
Although those folks had doubts as to 
how many such years were in store, 
they were bidding for the land any- 
way. 


MOTHER FEATHERLEGS 


One of the women in early west- 
ern Nebraska country was a gal who 
rode with fur chaps made from the 
hide of a spotted calf. They were 
sO conspicuous as to cause the In- 
dians to dub her “Mother Feather- 
legs.” Well, just to show you how 
strange our tastes can sometimes be, 
the old gal has a plaque, a historical 
marker if you please, erected to her 
memory along the highway. Why? 
Well, simply because she established 
and ran the “first. house of ill-repute” 
in that section of the world! 


BUFFALO, HO! 


Out of Hulett, Wyoming, is a huge 
ranch, and I mean miles and miles 
of it, that got out of cattle and into 
buffalo. They raise the rascals for a 
special market, a chain of eating 
places specializing in buffaloburgers. 

My gosh, it jolts you to drive over 
a hill and see a few hundred of these 
hairy monsters spread out across the 
range. Their fences are a strand 
higher than for cattle. These ranchers 
will even sell you a few breeding 
animals if you want to get started 
in the buffalo business . . . for a 
rather long price, I might add. 


FORCED SAVINGS 


There is no such thing as making 
a man save money if he does not 
choose to but some things sure make 
saving easier. I refer to deductions 
such as Certificates of Indebtedness. 
Like all members of Dairylea, we 
helped provide working capital for 
our co-op through the route of de- 
ductions from our milk checks. As 
the certificates were forwarded to us 
we stuck them in a safety deposit 
box and periodically sent in the cou- 
pons for the interest. When it came 
time to close down our business, here 
was a decent little savings or invest- 
ment already going for us. What 
a genuinely painless way to save a 
little money! 





OUR BEST TO YOU 


It’s been a trying year for many, 
what with weather, rising costs, and 
all. Let’s hope the year to come will 
be a better one! In the meantime, 
may your hearts be lifted as you 
celebrate the yuletide season. A 
Merry Christmas to you all from 
both of us. 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Miss Nancy Haller, Clayton 

Refund on order 
Mrs. C. Alberta Ruhm, Gastodond 

Insurance claim 
Mr. Frank Schneider, Pt. Washington 

Refund on plants 
Mr. Peter Matkovich, Buskirk 

Refundlon: seedsxscct rvs lcmstere manera 2.91 
Mrs. Josie Haupt, Corinth 

Refiindsoniliorder cf oeitss tian cueecsiy 9.09 
Mrs. Ruth Stone, Hammondsport 

Refund on order 
Mr. Claude Davis, Lansing 

Damaged shipment claim 
Mrs. Anna Ofts, Canastota 

Retardronsorder, Seer. vised vines 3.98 
Mr. Floyd Boyce, Fairfield 

Refund on cable ................... Stn eae 9.68 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Arthur Hottenstein, New Albany 
Account cleared ..................0:000 .60.00 
Mr. Harvey Cressman, Richlandtown 
Refundronordety ¢, Aisissceecor- eset ees- sts 7.15 


RHODE ISLAND 


Mrs. Lillian Brown, Westerly 


Refundcon plants: -cvcte:o tee ccs -ethes cca? 7.20 





UNIT PRICING 


Starting January 1, most grocery 
shoppers in New York State will 
need to use less mental arithmetic; 
and pocket calculators may not ap- 
pear so often in the hands of cart- 
pushers in supermarkets. 

As of that date, compliance with 
a new law will give consumers a 
basis for cost comparison of different 
sizes and brands of nearly identical 
products through unit pricing for 
most food and certain non-food items 
in all but independent stores or very 
small chains. 

The unit price will be shown 
where items are displayed or ob- 
tained, and will be by pound or 
ounce for products sold by weight, 
by quart when sold by volume, by 
foot or hundred feet by length, and 
by square foot or square yard when 
sold by area. 

Exempted from the requirement 
are: fresh produce, “dinner-in-a-box”’ 
mixes, food to be consumed on the 
premises, and items already sold as 
one pound, one quart, or other unit 
measure — such as a quart jar of 
mayonnaise — where unit _ pricing 
would be needless duplication. 


CANADIAN LAND 


Many warnings have been issued 
over the years against buying land 
without first inspecting it to make 
sure it is as represented. It can be 
pretty discouraging to buy’ a piece 
of property for a home or cottage 
site only to discover that it is in the 
middle of a swamp or part of an 
area soon to be developed into a 
commercial or industrial complex. 

Now, many Americans are dis- 
turbed over an increasing trend in 
Canada toward government expro- 
priation of private property owned 
by U. S. citizens. Already reported 
in Nova Scotia, it is feared that the 
practice may spread to other prov- 
inces. 

It is expected that a commission, 
recently established to study land 
use in Canada, may recommend 
tighter controls on land sales to 
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foreigners. In the meantime, present 
owners are increasingly apprehen- 
sive about the possibility of substan- 
tial financial losses should the gov- 
ernment decide to “take” property 
at a price far below its real value. 

This trend should be a considera- 
tion when contemplating the pur- 
chase of Canadian land, especially 
waterfront and recreational proper- 
ties. 


HEALTH FOODS 


Late in 1972, we warned readers 
to beware of unscrupulous promoters 
who prey on_ people — especially 
older people — who are convinced 
that their well-being depends on 
their eating food products grown or 
processed a certain way. 

In February’s NATION’S BUSI- 
NESS, a_ well-known nutritionist 
added his voice to those who believe 
that “fad” food products are over- 
rated. Fredrick J. Stare, M. D., Chair- 
man of the Department of Nutrition 
at Harvard University — long a recog- 
nized authority on the effects of diet 
on the heart — had this to say: 

“The usual wares of health food 
stores and food faddists are certainly 
not necessary for improved health. 
You hear a lot about so-called health 
foods — organically grown foods, 
mineral or vitamin supplements, 
extra lecithin, extra vitamin E, and 
megadoses of vitamins. 

“Similar foods purchased in any 
supermarket or corner grocery store 
are equally good for your health and 
usually much less expensive. And 
extra lecithin and vitamin E, and 
huge doses of any of the vitamins, 
are certainly not helpful.” 

In the article, Dr. Stare discusses 
a number of simple steps that will 
help to avoid heart disease. Entitled 
“Why Not Go on Living?” a reprint 
can be obtained by sending 50¢ to 
NATION'S BUSINESS, 1615 H Street 
N. W., Washington, DC 20006. 


PYRAMID SCHEMES 


A new law, effective September 
2, outlaws chain distributorships in 
New York State. Residents of the 
state have invested millions of dol- 
lars in pyramid or multi-level dis- 
tributor plans such as those offered 
by Koscot, Dare To Be Great, Best 
Line, Golden Products, Holiday 
Magic, and others. 

Prior to passage of the law, the 
Attorney General had to move in 
court to stop schemes proved to be 
fraudulent. This was time-consuming 
and did little to protect residents 
of the state from financial loss. For 
example, by the time fraudulent 
practices could be stopped by court 
order in the cases of Koscot and 
Dare To Be Great, New Yorkers had 
already invested $3,803,000. 

“Pyramid king” Glenn W. Turner, 
the man behind those two opera- 
tions, has been in legal trouble for 
several years. The Office of the At- 
torney General now reports that it 
has obtained a warrant for his ar- 
rest and is seeking his extradition 
from Florida. 


Salute, 





NORTHEAST FARMER 


In New York State, the heart of American Agriculturist’s reader 
area, farming is a $1.3 billion annual business. It ranks 19th 
nationally in agriculture income with half of it derived from milk 


and dairy products. 


Based on 1973 cash value ratings New York was 2nd in the 
nation in income from dairy products; 3rd in milk production; 
lst in cabbage for kraut and beets for processing; 2nd in maple 
syrup, tart cherries, grapes, apples, snap beans and cauliflower; 
Ath in onions; 9th in potatoes; 13th in eggs; in the top ten for 
sweet corn, celery and lettuce and in the top twenty for produc- 


ing various grains. 


Nationally, U.S. farmers comprise less than 5 percent of the 
population. Today the average commercial farmer in the U. S. 
has well over $100,000 invested in land, machinery, livestock, 
working capital and farm buildings other than his home. Agri- 


culture is the nation’s largest industry. 


North American is proud to help main- 
tain financial security for thousands of 
farm families during their time of stress 


because of sickness or accidential injury. 
We stand ready to provide service when 
needed as witnessed by these claims re- 


cently paid. 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 


- $ 378.13 
- 1630.00 


Elsie Cronk, Fillmore, N.Y. - 
Fell mopping floor — broke wrist 
William Dobson, Almond, N.Y. 
Pedestrian acc. — broke pelvis 
Donald Evans, Jr., Randolph, N.Y. 
Running table saw — cut hand 
Stephen Lippert, Allegany, N.Y. 
Cleaning fireplace — inj. elbow 
Harold Matthews, Sterling, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow — broke leg 
Dennis Mancari, Falconer, N.Y. 
Automobile acc. — broke arm, leg 
LeRoy Carlson, Kennedy, N.Y. - 
Pinned by bull — injured ribs 
John Coupal, Sr., E. Plattsburgh, N.Y. - 
Fell on ice — inj. leg, back 
Milton McConnell, Cortland, N.Y. 
Caught in tread of tractor tire — broke foot 
Warren Herklotz, Franklin, N.Y. 
Tripped on cable — broke arm 
Edward VanValkenburgh, Grand Gorge, N.Y. 
Hit with b-b gun — inj. eye 
Harold Biehl, E. Concord, N.Y. 
Slipped on drawbar — inj. leg 
Robert Eder, North Collins, N.Y. 
Car slipped off jacks — broke collarbones 
Richard Woodworth, Constable, N.Y. 
Kicked by horse — cut chin 
Alphonso Zicari, Elba, N.Y. 
Motorcycle accident — broke leg, ae 
Todd Bearce, Van Hornesville, N.Y. 
Taking off radiator cap — burned neck 
Marion Volo, Mohawk, N.Y. 
Fell from stepladder — broke foot 
Ellen Hall, Carthage, N.Y. 
Tripped on rug — injured wrist 
Christian Zehr, Castorland, N.Y. 
Auto accident — broke ribs 
L. Phyllis Birchenough, Lowville, N.Y. 
Tripped over bowling bag — head injury 
Caryle LiFeber, Lima, N.Y. - 
Farm truck accident - broke thumb 
Thomas Hatch, Bouckville, N.Y. 
Gunshot wound — inj. chest 
Louisa Evans, Morrisville, N.Y. 
Tripped on rug — broke shoulder 
Herman Ruck, Morton, N.Y. 
Elevator fell 2 floors — broke foot 
Elizabeth Seely, St. Johnsville, N.Y. . 
Slipped pushing wheelbarrow — inj. back 
Stanley Palczynski, Utica, N.Y. - 
Branch fell — broke ankle 
Peter Schlicht, Fabius, N.Y. - 
Pinned between tractor & wagon — inj. chest 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


- 1224.70 
- 678.37 
. 359.97 
2317.85 

451.78 

- 3271.45 

709.74 
675.71 
542.80 
263.50 
603.86 
213.70 
2287.12 
. 194.28 
1044.11 
339.30 
1625.00 
1154.86 
240.20 
1310.00 
524.28 
- 235.00 
1235.00 
420.00 
- 829.97 


Jerry Baker, Geneva, N.Y. - 

Auto accident — broke arm 
William VanHouten, Pine Bush, N.Y. . 
Pedestrian accident — broke leg 
William Bennett, Albion, N.Y. - . 

Knocked down by cow — glued ne 
Lena Anthony, Hannibal, N.Y. 
Fell down stairs — broke ankle 
Lee Waite, Edmeston, N.Y. 
Fell on barn floor — broke hip 
Fred Brenenstuhl, Petersburg, N.Y. 
Slipped on ice — broke arm 
Wade Moore, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 


Cranking tractor, ran over — injured leg 


Clifford Baldock, DePeyster, N.Y. 
Stepped on by horse — inj. knee 
Arthur Collins, Seward, N.Y. 
Scaffold fell — injured back 
Virginia Purvis, Millport, N.Y. 
Pinned by wagon — inj. back 
Margery Swick, Ovid, N.Y. . 
On tractor, hit 24 — cut leg 
Gordon Smith, Hornell, N.Y. 


Caught in silo unloader — injured hand. 


Marguerite Anioloski, Kanona, N.Y. 
Fell from porch — injured shoulder 
Elizabeth Terry, Quogue, N.Y. 
Tripped — broke knee 
Ruth Barnes, Barryville, N.Y. 
Auto accident — broke hip 
Leah Evenson, Newark Valley, N.Y. 
Truck accident — broke wrist, jaw 
Barbara Miller, Newfield, N.Y. - 
Motorcycle accident — inj. leg 
Lester Adriaansen, Marion, N.Y. 
Moving gas tank, fell — inj. back 
James Chamberlain, Walworth, N.Y. 
Caught in PTO — broke leg 
Peter Bella, North Java, N.Y. 
Fell from ladder — injured back 
Albert Sharpe, Penn Yan, N.Y. 
Ran over by tractor — broke leg 
Edith Hoyt, Col. Cross Roads, Pa. 
Caught in v-belt — broke thumb 
Lydia Gower, Allentown, N.J. 
Automobile accident — head injuries 
Christopher Pettit, Juliustown, NJ. 
Emptying fertilizer — burned throat 
Donald Lilly, Ashfield, Mass. 
Kicked by cow — inj. knee 
Wilfred Snide, Springfield, Vt. 
Operating grader — broke ribs 
Francis Mahan, Sr., Williston, Vt. 
Fell off tractor — injured knee 


1321.42 
1109.28 
-460.72 

960.96 


- 1108.57 


450.00 
1980.00 


- 1138.57 


1598.56 
642.83 
1385.00 
1781.42 
1505.00 
536.70 
1579.74 
1231.42 
1723.15 
- 406.85 
437.86 
1168.56 
173.10 
1025.00 
603.35 
481.43 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE GOMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


( P38 INCL. P24A & B) 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 





ALBANY COUNTY 


Albany Dodge, Inc. 
770 Central Ave. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Newell Bros., Inc. 
169-171 Ontario St. 
Cohoes, N.Y. 


ALLEGANY COUNTY 


Pfuntner Sales & Service, Inc. 
120 Railroad Ave. 
Wellsville, N.Y. 


BROOME COUNTY 


Miller Motor Car Corp. 
4455 Vestal Parkway E. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Deposit Motor Sales, Inc. 
62 Second St. 

Deposit, N.Y. 


CATTARAUGUS COUNTY 


Knight's Service Garage 
8 Main St. 

Franklinville, N.Y. 

A. L. Sibley Motors, Inc. 
520 Rock City St. 

Little Valley, N.Y. 

Paul Brown Motors, Inc. 
1145 E. State St. 

Olean, N.Y. 

Kronz’s Garage, Inc. 
Main St. 

Perrysburg, N.Y. 
Randolph Motors, Inc. 
91 Jamestown St. 
Randolph, N.Y. 

Little Valley Auto Sales, Inc. 
Route 353 

Salamanca, N.Y. 


CAYUGA COUNTY 


Ryerson Dodge, Inc. 
Grand Ave. 

Auburn, N.Y. 

James E. Ryerson, Inc. 
55 Main St. 

Moravia, N.Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 


Farrell Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
258 W. Main St. 

Fredonia, N.Y. 

Cusimano Bros. Garage, Inc. 

616 Buffalo St. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


Damon Motors, Inc. 

120 Central Ave. 

Silver Creek, N.Y. 
Westfield Dodge City, Inc. 
East Main St. 

Westfield, N.Y. 


CHEMUNG COUNTY 


Elmira Dodge, Inc. 
251-253 Baldwin St. 
Elmira, N.Y. 


CHENANGO COUNTY 


Nearing Dodge, Inc. 
Hale Street Ext. 
Norwich, N.Y. 


CLINTON COUNTY 


Ausable Motor Sales, Inc. 
Main St. 

Ausable Forks, N.Y. 

E. S. Mason, Inc. 


Upper Cornelia St. 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 


Chatham Motor Company, Inc. 

17 Austerlitz St. 

Chatham, N.Y. 

Village Dodge, Inc. : 
98 Green St. ‘ 

Hudson, N.Y. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


Delhi Motor Co., Inc. 
4 Meredith St. 

Delhi, N.Y. 

Craft Motor Co., Inc. 
Main St. 
Margaretville, N.Y. 


Fendick Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 


27 Smith St. 
Sidney, N.Y. 


K. Rappleyea Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 


Beaver & Main St. 
Stamford, N.Y. 
Buteau's Dodge Sales 
60-62 Delaware St. 
Walton, N.Y. 


ERIE COUNTY 


James R. Shaw Co. 
Olean Rd. 
Chaffee, N.Y. 


There’s a man in your locality 
with the right Dodge truck for 
your farm operation. 

See him this week. 


Mid-City Dodge, Inc. 
2185 Walden Ave: 
Cheektowaga, N.Y. 
Independence Dodge, Inc. 
10085 Main St. 

Clarence, N.Y. 

Aurora Dodge, Inc. 

6800 Seneca St. 

Elma, N.Y. 

Fairway Dodge Sales, Inc. 
395 Buffalo St. 

Hamburg, N.Y. 


Pioneer Dodge, Inc. 
3445 Delaware Ave. 
Kenmore, N.Y. 
DeLacy Motors, Inc. 
5229 Broadway 
Lancaster, N.Y. 


Bob Johnson Motors 
195 W. Main-St. 
Springville, N.Y. 

Crest Dodge, Inc. 

1510 Orchard Park Rd. 
West Seneca, N.Y. 
Transitowne Dodge, Inc. 
7408 Transit Road 
Williamsville, N.Y. 


ESSEX COUNTY 


Vincent S. Jerry & Sons, Inc. 
South Main St. 

Crown Point, N.Y. 
Adirondack Auto Service 
Route #9 

Elizabethtown, N.Y. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


S & S Auto Sales, Inc. 
W. Main St. Rd. 
Malone, N.Y. 


Lakeside Garage 
111 River St. 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


FULTON COUNTY 


H & P Motors, Inc. 
65-67 South Main St. 
Gloversville, N.Y. 


Howell & Pierson, Inc. 
224-226 W. Main St. 
Johnstown, N.Y. 


GENESEE COUNTY 
Greco Sales & Service, Inc. 
1632 Broadway 
Darien Center, N.Y. 


LeRoy Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
7133 West Main St. 

LeRoy, N. Y. 

Zigrossi Motors 

109-111 Main St. 

Oakfield, N.Y. 


HAMILTON COUNTY 
Day's Garage 
Rt. 30, North 
Long Lake, N.Y. 


HERKIMER COUNTY 


Paul Newman Motor Sales, Inc. 
163-165 South Main St. 
~ Dolgeville, N.Y. 


Holt Bros., Inc. 
94-100 W. Main St. 
Mohawk, N.Y. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Fulkerson Motors, Inc. 
Route #11 
Adams, N.Y. 


Carthage Dodge, Inc. 
320 N. School St. 
Carthage, N.Y. 
Bickelhaupt’s Garage 
211-213 Main St. 
Theresa, N.Y. 

Lathan’s, Inc. 

Outer Washington St. Rd. 
Watertown, N.Y. 


LEWIS COUNTY 


Donaldson Dodge 
Croghan, N.Y. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 


Frank Piraino, Inc. 
110 W. Main St. 
Avon, N.Y. 


Lent Dodge, Inc. 


8 Ossian St. 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Schiano Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 


84 Avon Road 
Geneseo, N.Y. 


MADISON COUNTY 


Madison Dodge, Inc. 
Main St. 
Madison, N.Y. 


A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
192 Madison St. 
Oneida, N.Y. 


MONROE COUNTY 


Barry Dodge 
4579 S. Main St. 
Brockport, N.Y. 
Scutti Dodge Inc. 
1301 Fairport Rd. 
Fairport, N.Y. 


Greece Dodge City, Inc. 
4477 Ridge Road, West 
Greece, N.Y. 


Culver Dodge, Inc. 

1733 Ridge Road, East 
Rochester, N.Y. 

McEvoy Dodge, Inc. 

2400 W. Henrietta Rd. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Weller Motors, Inc. 
Stutson St. & Thomas Ave. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Gray-Raycheff, Inc. 

69 Rochester St. 
Scottsville, N.Y. 

Ross Motors Webster Corp. 
943 Ridge Road 

Webster, N.Y. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Valley Dodge, Inc. 

24 River St. 

Amsterdam, N.Y. 
MacLauchlin Auto Sales, Inc. 
10 West Main St. 

St. Johnsville, N.Y. 


NIAGARA COUNTY 


Schmid Motors, Inc. 
5869 South Transit Rd. 
Lockport, N.Y. 

Falls Dodge, Inc. 

2380 Military Rd. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


ONEIDA COUNTY 


Cornell Dodge, Inc. 

202 Ford Ave. 

Boonville, N.Y. 

Crist Motors 

14-18 Main St. 

Camden, N.Y. 

Clinton Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
12 Franklin Ave. 

Clinton, N.Y. 

A. J. Ryan Motors, Inc. 
601 W. Dominick St. 
Rome, N.Y 

Dodge City of Utica, Inc. 
Truck Route 5A 
Yorkville, N.Y. 


ONONDAGA COUNTY 


Donoghue Dodge Corp. 
Rt. 11 & Pine Grove Rd. 
Cicero, N.Y. 

Val's Motors, Inc. 

756 State Fair Blvd. 
Lakeland, N.Y. 

A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
102-106 E. Seneca St. 
Manlius, N.Y. 

Sam Dell’s Dodge Corp. 
1011 W. Genesee St. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


ONTARIO COUNTY 
Finger Lakes Motors, Inc. 
2555 Rochester Rd. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 
Geneva Automobile Company, Inc. 
145 Castle St. ; 
Geneva, N.Y. 


ORLEANS COUNTY 


Engle-Harrison Motor Co., Inc. 
13936 Route 31W 
Albion, N.Y. 


McMurray Motors, Inc. 


1405 South Main St. 
Medina, N.Y. 


OSWEGO COUNTY 
Longley Bros. 
East River Rd., South 
Fulton, N.Y. 
Leon Shapiro Motor Sales, Inc. 
410 West First St. 
Oswego, N.Y. 
Dick Goslin, Inc. 
Route 11, North 
Pulaski, N.Y. 


OTSEGO COUNTY 


Mohawk Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 


U.S. 28, Chestnut St., South 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Burr’s Dodge, Inc. 

Chestnut St. 

Oneonta, N.Y. 

Frank Patterson & Sons 


Main St. 
Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


RENSSELAER COUNTY 


Ken Goewey Dodge, Inc. 
360 Fifth Ave. 
Troy, N.Y. 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY 


Brown’s Dodge, Inc. 

Russell Road 

Canton, N.Y. 

Gouverneur Motor Sales, Inc. 
385-387 E. Main St. 
Gouverneur, N.Y. 

North Country Dodge, Inc. 
E. Orvis St. 

Massena, N.Y. 


Harold L. McAdam 
R.D. Heuvelton Rd. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Clarence J. Russell 
837 State St. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Blevins Motors 
Route #4 
Potsdam, N.Y. 


SARATOGA COUNTY 
Ed Shepherd Dodge, Inc. 


U.S. Route 9 at Exit 13 off Northway 
Malta, N.Y. 


SCHENECTADY COUNTY 
Wedekind Motors, Inc. 
1595 State St. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

Scotia Motors, Inc. 
110 Mohawk Ave. 
Scotia, N.Y. 


SCHOHARIE COUNTY 


Head Sales & Service 
Route 145 
Lawyersville, N.Y. 


SCHUYLER COUNTY 
Learn Motor Company, Inc. 


502 N. Franklin St. 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. 


SENECA COUNTY 
Starr Shaw Sales, Inc. 


364 E. Main St. 
Waterloo, N.Y. 


STEUBEN COUNTY 
Warren Stiker 
E. Front St. 
Addison, N.Y. 
Scudder Motor Co. 
8524 Main St. 
Campbell, N.Y. 
Maple City Dodge, Inc. 
76 Seneca St. 
Hornell, N.Y.~ 


TIOGA COUNTY 
Tioga Motors, Inc. 
Upper Fifth Ave. 
Owego, N.Y. 


TOMPKINS COUNTY 


William T. Pritchard, Inc. 
304-306 S. Cayuga St. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


WARREN COUNTY 
Ford Garage Company, Inc. 
109 Warren St. 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Griffin Brothers, Inc. 
Route 22 
Salem, N.Y. 


WAYNE COUNTY ~ 


Macedon Dodge, Inc. 

90 Main St. 

Macedon, N.Y. 

Wayne Motor Sales 

335 W. Union St. 

Newark, N.Y. 

Pat Mitchell Auto Sales, Ltd. 
Route 104 

Ontario, N.Y. 

Tiberio Motors 


W. Church St. 
Savannah, N.Y. 


WYOMING COUNTY 


McClurg Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
125 N. Center St. 
Perry, N.Y. 


YATES COUNTY 


Penn Yan Dodge, Inc. 
Route 14A 
Penn Yan, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BRADFORD COUNTY 


Penn-York Valley Motors Co., Inc. 

310 N. Keystone Ave. 

Sayre, Pa. 

Calkins Motors Sales, Inc. 

510 Elmira St. 

Troy, Pa. 

Dave Snell Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
Route #6 

Wysox, Pa. 


MCKEAN COUNTY 


Philip C. Bauschard 
170 Seaward Avenue | 
Bradford, Pa. | 


Eldred Garage 

Main St. 

Eldred, Pa. 

Battista Motor Sales 
395 N. Fraley St. 
Kane, Pa. 


Smethport Garage Co., Inc. 
Main St. 

Smethport, Pa. 

TIOGA COUNTY 

Ed Brueilly Dodge 

R. D. #1 

Mansfield, Pa. 


WARREN COUNTY 


Len Faulk Dodge, Inc. 
1650 Market St. 
Warren, Pa. 








DODGE PICKUPS WORK HARDER. 

Dodge builds hard-working pickups for the man 
who'd rather drive a truck than a car. (He appre- 
ciates Dodge pickup comfort, too.) In standard 
half-ton models, on long and short wheelbases, 
with both six-cylinder and V8 engines, Dodge pick- 
ups carry a larger payload than comparable Ford 
and Chevy pickups. (Maybe you didn’t know that.) 


Dodge 
Dodge Trucks 


” 


DODGE PICKUPS ARE ENGINEERED FOR 
DURABILITY, DESIGNED FOR COMFORT. 
The man who'd rather drive a truck likes to relax 
into a full-depth foam seat that’s covered with all- 
vinyl or durable cloth-and-vinyl upholstery. Carpet- 
ing is available, color-keyed to the individual truck. 
Everything you need for your driving (Business or 
pleasure) can be close at hand. 


’ Sn Si 
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DODGE CLUB CAB—STILL A STANDOUT IN 
THE TRUCK FIELD. Dodge was first with the 
Club Cab. And we’re still first with exclusives such 
as Dyna-Trac dual rear wheels (GVWs to 10,000 
lbs. and GCWs to 16,500 Ibs.). We also have the 
only four-wheel-drive Club Cab. For even greater 
versatility, your Club Cab pickup can be equipped 
for goose-neck trailer application. 


DODGE STILL HAS THE ONLY MEDIUM-DUTY TRUCK WITH ELECTRONIC IGNITION. Dodge “mediums” are hard-working trucks designed 
for ease of serviceability. You can choose from D600, D700, or D800 models, as well as the W600 four-wheel drive for 1975. All but the W600 have a 
choice of single- or two-speed rear axle and four- or five-speed transmission, including the lowest priced four-speed automatic transmission in the medium- 
duty field. GVWs on the D600 are available to 24,000 Ibs. with GCWs to 42,000 Ibs. On the new D700, the GVWs and GCWs jump to 25,500 and 43,000 Ibs. 
respectively. The D800 series trucks allow GVWs to 29,760 Ibs. and GCWs to 50,000 Ibs. EXTRA CARE IN ENGINEERING...IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 
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Dates to Remember 
r Car Dec. 4-7 - New Jersey State Grang« 
Convention, Sheraton-Deauville, 
‘ cri a iP é Atlantic City, N.J. 
to our ‘ 


You can almost hear the quiet rumble of our rising When it comes to maintaining Allis-Chalmers 
new tractor power. tractors, the word is “easy: 

Listen. Our new 7040 has 135 horses* Our new And, if you're lookin’ for a big, quiet, comfort- 
7060 ...160 horses: able cab, you're lookin’ in the right place. 

Hang on. Because when the new 7080 (our Listen. Hearing is one thing, seeing is believing. 
most powerful 2-wheel-drive farm tractor) is throttled So head for your Allis-Chalmers dealer and 
up, its 180 horsepower really pulls* arrange to test drive one of our three new tractors. 

All have our exclusive Power Director Trans- You'll see. The rising power speaks for itself. 
mission. Its twenty forward speeds (14 below 10 Ailis-Chalmers, Agricultural Equipment Divisions, 
mph) give you more than any other mechanical- Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 
transmission tractor. And there's a twenty-four : et ae 
month warranty on basic power train components. The Bie OO Creat ear ee Y 

- To protect your tool bars, our draft arms float i horn ea ee 
a Hy 5.4 inches. _ in Tractors es 

n our hydraulic system, there's an exclusive 
closed-center, load-sensitive circuit. Means less 
horsepower is used to maintain the hydraulic sys- 
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Dec. 9-12 - National Agricultural 
Outlook Conference, USDA's Jeffer- 
son Auditorium, Washington, D.C. 












Dec. 17 - New York Agricultural 
Situation and Outlook Conference, 
Warren Hall, 
itGhacarmeNi pyc 


Cornell University, 


Jan. 6-12 - Pennsylvania Farm 
Show, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 8 - Annual Meeting, New York 
State Agricultural Society, Albany 
Hyatt House, Albany, N.Y. 


Jan. 8-9 - Annual Meeting Empire 


11 - 9th Annual AI Beef Confer- 
ence, Denver-Hilton Hotel, 


Denver, Colo. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


tem so more is available to pull your implements. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


NEW JERSEY 
Columbus 

Art's Repair Shop 
Elmer 

Roork’s Farm Supply 
Flemington 

John M. Saums & Sons 
NEW YORK 
Adams Center 

Talcott Falls Tractor 
Alexander 

Alexander Equipment 
Auburn 

Main & Pinckney 
Baldwinsville 

R. C. Church & Sons 
Bangor 

Debyah Farm Implements 
Bath 

Lynn Burns 
Boonville 

Denslow Equipment 


Bullville 

Schwope Machinery 
Cherry Valley 

Flint’s Garage 
Clymer 

Dandee Service 
Cobleskill 

Cobleskill Welding Service 
DeRuyter 

H. W. Cook Farm Service 
Fillmore 

Fillmore Farm Supply 
Frankfort 

Urgo’s Farm Supply 
Harpursville 

E. E. Mathews & Son 
Hillsdale 

Midway Farm Equipment 
Hornell 

Thacher Brothers 
Horseheads 

Dann'‘s Equipment 


“Manufacturer's maximum observed __ 
PTO horsepower at rated engine speed: 


Jamestown 

Jamestown Farm Supply 
LaFargeville 

Walldroff Farm Equipment 
Lisbon 

McBath Farm Implements 
Locke 

The Atwater Company 
Lowville 

Roes Equipment Company 
Martville 

Kyle Farm Machinery 
Medina 

Earl Loades & Son 
Munnsville 

Howard Landers 
Newark 

Finewood Motors, Inc. 
Nichols 

Thetga Farm Supply. 
North Cohocton 

Robert Miller Company 
North Tonawanda 

Maerten’s Motor Service 
Oneonta 

Oneonta Tractor Sales 
Pattersonville 

Kruger’s Sales & Service 
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Perry 

Kelly's Garage 
Rome 

South Rome Equipment 
Schuylerville 

Henry's Farm Equipment 
Seneca Falls 

Salerno Farm Supply 
Wellsville 

Paul F. Culbert & Sons 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Athens 

Athens Equipment Company 
Bloomsburg 

Nichols Farm Equipment 
Factoryville 

Trail Implement Company 
Honesdale 

Marshall Machinery 
Mansfield 

Canyon Implements, Inc. 
Mill Hall 

Paul Dotterer Farm Equipment 
Pennsylvania Furnace 

Johnston Farm Equipment 









Jan. 14-15 - Annual Dairy Days, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 14-16 - New York State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Eastern 
Show, Granit 2, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


Jan, 14-16 - 34th Annual Agricul- 
tural Trades Show, Civic Center, 
Augusta, Maine 


Jan. 20-24 - Beef Cattlemen's 
Short Course, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Cornell University, 


Jan. 22-23 - New York State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Western 
Show, War Memorial and Holiday 
Inn Downtown, Rochester, N.Y. 
Jan. 28-30 - Vermont Farm Show, 
Barre Auditorium, Barre, Vt. 


Jan. 28-30 - Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Sheraton 
Inn, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Jan. 25-Feb. 
Farmers Week, Trenton, N.J. 


1 - New Jersey 


Feb. 14 - Meeting American Cran- 
berry Growers Association, 
Concord Motel, Mount Holly, N. J. 


Feb. 20-23 - Annual Convention an 
Sale American Simmental Associa- 


tion, Astrodome, Houston, Tex. 


Feb. 26-27 - Massachusetts Dairy 
Farmers Seminar, Highpoint Motor 
Inn, Chicopee, Mass. 


Mar. 19-20 - American Pork 
Congress, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mar. 20-21 - 28th National Confer- 
ence on Rural Health, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


Apr. 16-18 - 7th Annual Cornell 
University Conference on Energy, 
Agriculture and Waste Management 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N.Y. 






The 143rd annual meeting of 
the New York State Agricultural 
Society will begin at 10 a.m. at 
the Hyatt House in Albany, New 
York, on Wednesday, January 8. 





The themes of the meeting will 
be: ''Developing World Leaders" 
and ''Food for America and the 
World." 

In addition to several chal- 
the event will 
include a banquet to honor Cen- 


lenging speakers, 


tury Farm families. 














